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Queen  Victoria  and  Her  Wealth. 

BY  FRITZ    CUNLIFFE'OWEN. 

THE  INCOME  AND  THE  SAVINGS  OF  THE  LATE  QUEEN,  HER 
EXPENSES,  THE  LEGACIES  LEFT  TO  HER,  AND  HER  ONE  NARROW 
ESCAPE  FROM  FINANCIAL  DISASTER. 


AMONG  the  remaining  prerogatives 
of  monarch s  and  royal  personages 
is  that  of  withholding  from  the  state, 
and  consequently  from  the  public,  all 
that  information  concerning  the  extent, 
value,  and  disposition  of  their  private 
property  which  people  of  less  exalted 
rank  are  compelled  by  law  to  furnish 
for  purposes  of  taxation.  Princes  and 
princesses  of  the  blood,  being  exempt 


from  all  imposts,  are  relieved  of  the  pay- 
ment of  succession  duties,  and,  thanks 
to  this,  there  is  no  necessity  of  disclosing 
to  the  revenue  authorities  the  terms  of 
their  last  wills  and  testaments.  Fur- 
thermore, these  documents  are  exempt 
from  the  obligation  of  probation  by  the 
courts,  on  the  principle  that  the  sov- 
ereign's word  is  law  to  the  members  of 
his  house. 


THE   FAMILY   LUNCH   AT  WLNDSOR,  IN    1895— WITH    QUEEN    VICTORIA    AKH    THE    LATE    PRINC^E    HENRY    OP 

BATTENBERG,  PRINCESS  HENRY  OP    BATTENBERG   (PRINCESS  BEATRICE),   AND  THEIR  CHILDREN, 

PRINCES  ALEXANDER  AND  LEOPOLD  AND  PRINCESS   VICTORIA  OF  BATTENBERG. 


From  a  photograph  by  Russell,  London. 
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It  is  on  this  account  that  nothing  will 
€ver  be  definitely  known  as  to  the  pre- 
cise terms  of  the  will  of  Queen  Victoria, 
or  anything  definite  as  to  the  value  of 
the  private  fortune  which  she  has  left. 
Of  course  it  would  he  Avithin  the  power 
of  King  Edward  to  make  public  the  tos- 


toria."  These  may  possibly  have  a  plau- 
sible appearance,  but  it  is  safe  to  say 
in  advance  that  they  will  be  the  inven- 
tions of  imaginative  scribes.  All  that 
we  are  likely  ever  to  know  about  the 
disposition  of  the  late  queen's  property 
is  by  seeing  into  whose  possession  Os- 


THE  PRINCE  CONSORT.  SHORTLY  BEFORE  HIS  DEATH, 
WHICH  TOOK  PLACE  DECEMBER  14,  1861. 

tamentary  disposition  of  his  illustrious 
mother;  but  it  is  difficult  to  comprehend 
what  object  he  could  possibly  serve  by  so 
doing.  The  experience  of  the  past  goes 
to  show  that  royal  personages  are  dis- 
inclined to  take  the  people  into  their 
confidence  in  such  matters,  preferring 
to  keep  them  entirely  secret. 

It  is  by  no  means  improbable,  how- 
ever, that  during  the  course  of  the  next 
year  or  so  the  public  will  be  treated  to  a 
number  of  alleged  "  wills  of  Queen  Vic- 


QUEEN   VICTORIA   IN   1853,  WHEN   SHE   WAS   THIRTY 
FOUR  YEARS  OLD. 

borne,  Balmoral,  and  her  other  private 
estates  will  now  pass. 

It  is  the  same  with  regard  to  the  para- 
graphs that  may  appear  concerning  the 
value  of  Victoria's  personal  fortune. 
Indeed,  the  only  way  in  which  it  is  pos- 
sible to  form  any  sort  of  estimate  of  the 
latter  is  by  collecting  from  here  and 
from  there,  both  in  England  and  abroad, 
such  data  concerning  royal  investments 
as  are  bound  to  become  known  in  con- 
nection with  the  manaprement  and  con- 
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trol  of  the  undertakings  in  which  the     will  of  John  Camden  Neild,  an  eccentric 
royal  funds  are  embarked.  old  Buckinghamshire  gentleman.  Neild 

was  the  son  of  an  opulent  London  erold- 

LEGACIES  LEFT  TO  THE  QUEEN.  ^^^j^h,  and  was  educated  at  Eton  and  at 

Then,  too,  there  are  certain  bequests     Cambridge,  after  which  he  joined  the 

which  were  made  to  Queen  Victoria  by     bar.    On  succeeding  to  his  father's  prop- 


QUEEN   VICTORIA  IN   1859,  WHEN  SHE  WAS  FORTY  YEARS  OLD. 
From  the  Painting:  by  F.  H'inUr halter. 

her  subjects,  and  which  necessarily  be-  erty,  he  developed  symptoms  of  miserli- 

came  known.     The  most  important  of  ness,  and  for  the  remainder  of  his  long 

these  was  a  legacy  of  a  little  more  than  life  lived  in  the  most  extraordinary  way, 

three  million  dollars  left  to  her  by  the  refusing,  for  instance,  to  liave  his  clothes 
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QUEEN    victoria's    DAUGHTERS    HELENA    (PRINCESS 

CHRISTIAN     OP     SCHLBSWIG   HOLSTEIN)    AND 

LOUISE  (DUCHESS  OP  ARGYLL),  IN  1860. 

brushed,  because  he  said  it  destroyed 
the  nap.  Neild  died  in  1852,  leaving  his 
whole  fortune  to  the  queen,  in  his  will 
"  begging  her  majesty's  most  gracious 
acceptance  of  the  same  for  her  sole  use 
and  benefit.^' 

Victoria  caused  inquiries  to  be  made 
to  ascertain  whether  the  dead  man  had 
left  any  relative;  and  finding  that  there 
was  none,  she  accepted  the  bequest. 

At  five  per  cent  compound  interest  a 
sum  of  money  doubles  itself  in  a  little 
more  than  fourteen  years.  Supposing, 
therefore,  that  her  late  majesty  received 
five  per  cent  on  the  Neild  bequest,  and 
that  she  allowed  it — as  she  is  said  to  have 
done — to  lie  at  compound  interest,  hav- 
ing no  need  of  the  income  it  brought  in, 
her  fortune  from  this  source  alone  would 
amount  by  this  time  to  something  like 
thirty  million  dollars. 

The  other  windfalls  of  this  kind  which 
fell  to  the  late  queen's  private  purse 
were  considerably  smaller.  I  recall  one 
of  fifty  thousand  dollars,  which  came  to 
her  through  the  death,  without  heirs,  of 
a  gentleman  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster, 
which  is  the  private  domain  of  the  sov- 
ereign. True,  another  large  bequest  was 
made  to  the  queen  two  or  three  years 


THE  LATE  PRINCESS  AUCB,  THE  QUEEN'S  FAVORITE 

DAUGHTER,   AFTERWARDS  GRAND  DUCHESS 

OF  HESSE— SHE  DIED  IN   1878. 

after  her  husband's  death;  but,  fortu- 
nately for  her  majesty,  she  was  induced 
to  decline  it  by  the  late  Earl  Sydney, 
who  was,  until  the  time  of  his  death,  her 
financial  adviser  in  all  matters  relating 
to  her  personal  fortune — a  duty  that 
was  subsequently  fulfilled  by  Lords  Cross 
and  Rowton.  The  fortune  in  question 
consisted  almost  exclusively  in  stock  of 
the  Overend  Gurney  Bank.  The  shares 
were  either  of  the  par  value  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  or  five  hundred  dollars, 
on  which  only  seventy  five  dollars  had 
been  paid  up.  The  consequence  was  that 
not  long  afterwards,  when  the  bank  fail- 
ed for  the  enormous  sum  of  sixty  million 
dollars,  the  stockholders  were  called 
upon  to  make  up  the  missing  amount  to 
the  extent  of  whatever  property  they 
possessed. 

Lord  Sydney  had  in  some  way  obtain- 
ed an  inkling  of  the  lack  of  stability  of 
the  Overend  Gurney  firm  at  the  time 
when  the  legacy  in  question  was  offered 
to  the  queen,  and  persuaded  her  to  re- 
fuse it  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be 
beneath  her  dignity  to  hold  shares  in  a 
commercial  undertaking.  Had  it  not 
been  for  this,  she  might  have  found  her- 
self overwhelmed,  in  so  far  as  her  pri- 
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QUEEN    VICTORIA    AND   HER    THREE    HEIRS    IN    THE    DIRECT    MALE    UNE,   HER    SON,   THE    PRESENT 

KING  ;  HER   GRANDSON,  THE  DUKE  OF   YORK  ;  AND   HER  GREAT  GRANDSON, 

PRINCE  EDWARD  OP  YORK. 

From  a  photag-rnph  taken  in  /SQ4  h'  Doxvney,  London 


vate  fortune  was  concerned,  in  the  ruin 
by  which  all  those  connected  with  the 
bank  were  overtaken. 

Somehow  the  comic  paper?  <rot  hold  of 
the  incident  after  the  failure  of  the 
bank,  and  made  capital  out  of  it  from 
the  point  of  view  of  what  "  mio^ht  have 
happened.'^      They    pictured    Osborne, 


Balmoral,  and  Buckingliam  Palace  for 
sale,  and  the  crown  jewels  in  pawn. 
They  represented  ^^  Mrs.  England''  re- 
duced to  taking  in  lodgers  at  Windsor 
elastic,  and  one  paper  portrayed  her  maj- 
esty as  ruling  the  British  Empire  from 
a  bare  little  room  in  the  w^orkhouse, 
Avith    the    charitable    Mr.     Gladstone 
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QUEEN    VICTORIA    IN    HER     PRIVATE     SITTING     ROOM     AT     WINDSOR,    WITH     PRINCESS     HENRY     OP 

BATTENBERG    READING    A    NEWSPAPER    TO    HER    WHILE 

SHE  KNITS. 

From  a  pkotoerapk  taken  in  tBqs. 


bringing  her  a  welcome  present,  con- 
sisting of  tea,  tobacco  in  the  form  of 
snuff,  and  a  warm  flannel  petticoat. 

It  was  this  narrow  escape  that  led 
the  queen  to  decline  most  of  the  be- 
quests that  were  made  to  her  subse- 
quently by  people  who  were  either  with- 
out relatives,  or  whose  feelings  of  loy- 


alty were  superior  to  their  sentiments  of 
affection  for  their  kinsfolk.  She  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  acceptance 
of  such  gifts  was  impolitic  and  inad- 
visable. Another  reason  for  her  de- 
cision was  the  possibility  of  the  survi- 
ving relatives  of  the  testators  bringing 
suit  to  contest  the  will,  in  which  case 
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her  majesty  might  have  been  subjected 
to  popular  criticism. 

THE  PRINCE  CONSORT'S  SAVINGS. 
The  prince  consort  is  known  to  have 


intervened  between  his  marriage  and  his 
death,  he  had  received  from  the  English 
treasury  an  annuity  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars,  besides  which  he 
had  a  private  fortune  of  his  own  that 


QUEEN   VICTORIA   WITH  THE  PRINXESS  OF   WALES  (THE  PRESENT  QUEEN ),  THE  DUCHESS  OP 

YORK,   AND  PRINCE  EDWARD  OF  YORK. 

From  a  photograph  taktn  in  lBq4  h  Doivufv,  London. 

left  a  will  bequeathing  his  entire  fortune  yielded  him  about  twenty  five  thousand 

to  the  queen,  although  it  was  never  ad-  dollars  a  year.    As  the  queen's  husband, 

mitted  to  probate  or  officially  divulged,  he  had  practically  no  expenses  of  any 

During  the  twentv  two  vears  that  had  kind  to  meet,  since  tliey  were  all  defray- 
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THE    queen's    almshouse     AT     WHIPPINGHAM,    ON     THE     OSBORNE     ESTATE,    IN    WHICH    PENSIONERS    OP 
victoria's   private  charity    were   DOMICILED. 


ed,  like  those  of  her  late  maje^ity,  out  of 
the  assigned  portions  of  the  civil  list. 
It  is  no  secret  that  lie  was  a  hie  to  set 
aside  and  to  invest  the  major  portion 
of  his  income  from  the  time  of  his  wed- 
ding until  the  day  of  his  death.  He  is 
known  to  have  made  a  most  judicious 
investment  of  about  two  and  a  half 
million  dollars  in  real  estate  in  the  South 
Kensington  district  of  London,  which 


in  the  latter  ])art  of  the  iiftics  c()nsiste<l 
of  fields  an<l  lanes,  market  gardiMis,  and 
gravel  {)ils.  Today  it  is  a  fashionably  in- 
habited quarter,  covt^red  with  rows  of 
the  linest  mansions  in  London.  Much 
of  the  ground  is  now  worth  more  per 
foot  than  it  cost  ])er  acre  at  the  time 
when  Prince  Albert  purchased  it.  A 
moderate  estimate  of  its  present  value 
would  be  twentv  five  million  dollars. 


BALMOHAL    CASTLE,   ABERDEENSHIRE,  SCOTLAND— THIS    PROPERTY    WAS    PURCHASED   BY   QUEEN    VICTORIA 
SHORTLY  AFTER  HER   MARRIAGE  FOR  ABOUT  A   HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY  THOUSAND  DOLLARS.      SHE 
SPENT  EVERY  AUTUMN  AT  BALMORAL,  AND  IT  WAS  THE  RESIDENCE  SHE   LIKED  BESTj_ 
2  J  M 
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Something,  too,  is  known  of  the  late  chased  by  her  more  than  fifty  years  ago 
queen's  private  interests  in  the  United  when  the  price  of  land  in  Scotland  and 
States.     It  has  been  estimated  by  those     on  the  Isle  of  Wight  was  considerably 

lower  than  it  is  today..  Until 
she  set  the  fashion,  few  peo- 
ple dreamed  of  going  to  the 
Highlands  for  the  autumn. 
Scotland  was  virtually  a  terra, 
incognita  to  rich  English  peo- 
ple, and  the  practice  of  leasing 
the  northern  moors  and  deer 
forests  for  the  autumn  shoot- 
ing was  unknown.  By  trans- 
ferring her  court  for  sev- 
eral months  of  each  year  to 
Balmoral,  Queen  Victoria 
changed  all  this.  Nowadays 
there  is  a  perfect  exodus  to 
the  north  as  soon  as  Parlia- 
ment completes  its  summer 
session,  and  the  consequence 
is  that  land  in  Scotland  has 
very  greatly  increased  in 
value.  The  Balmoral  estate, 
which  originally  cost  the 
queen  about  a  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars,  is  to- 
day worth  six  or  seven  times 
that  sum. 

If  this  can  be  said  of  Bal- 
moral, still  more  is  it  the  case 
with  Osborne.  By  establish- 
ing her  marine  residence 
there.  Queen  Victoria  made 
the  Isle  of  Wight  a  very 
Mecca  for  the  great  world. 
During  the  so  called   Cowes 

QUEEN    victoria's   BALCONY   PEW   IN    ST.  GEORGE'S   CHAPEL,  THE       WCck,  at  the  Cud  of  Julv,  whcU 
BEADTIFUL  CHURCH  THAT  FORMS  A  PART  OF  WINDSOR  CASTLE.  |J,^»     Solcnt     is     CrOwdcd     with 

English  and  foreign  yachts, 
cognizant  of  the  extent  of  her  invest-  it  is  almost  impossible  to  find  accommo- 
ments  in  American  undertakings,  that  dation  anywhere  on  the  island,  and 
she  derived  an  income  of  at  least  seven  enormous  sums  have  to  be  paid  for 
hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year  from  everything  in  the  shape  of  lodging,  real 
this  country.  She  is  said  to  have  been  a  estate,  in  consequence,  being  exceed- 
large  holder  of  American  Sugar  stock  ingly  valuable.  The  Osborne  estate  cost 
and  of  American  Steel  &  Wire  stock,  as  Queen  Victoria  and  the  prince  consort 
well  as  of  the  Tennessee  Coal  &  Iron  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  It  has 
bonds,  while  her  American  railroad  been  extended  and  improved,  and  it  is 
holdings  were  almost  as  large  as  those  doubtful  whether  it  could  be  bought  to- 
ol' the  Czar,  who  has  six  million  dollars'  day  for  two  millions, 
worth  of  stock  in  the  Pennsylvania,  the  The  queen  had  also  some  property  in 
New  York  Central,  and  other  roads.  Germany,  notably  at  Baden,  where  she 

,  owned  a   small   palace,  surrounded  by 

QUEEN   VICTORIA'S  LANDED  PROPERTY.         j^^^^  ^,„„„,|^^  ^J.^^^.^  ;,  t,,^  y;,,^  „,;. 

Both  Osborne  and  Balmoral  were  the  henlohe.  This  she  purchased  from  the 
private  property  of  Queen  Victoria,  pur-     executors  of  the  estate  of  her  h|ilf  sistec, 
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QUBBN   victoria's  TEA   ROOM   AT  FROGMORB,   IN   WINDSOR    PARK,   NEAR  THE   SPOT  WHERE  SHE  NOW   UBS 

BURIED   BESIDE   HER   HUSBAND. 


who  died  as  Princess  Hohenlohe.  Slie 
owned  a  large  tract  in  Savoy,  near 
(^hambery,  which  she  bought  some  years 
ago,  at  the  time  of  a  visit  to  the  famous 
sulphur  springs  of  Aix  les  Bains,  with 
the  intention  of  building  a  chateau 
there  for  her  youngest  daughter,  Prin- 


(?ess  Beatrice — a  project  that  was  never 
carried  out. 

QUEEN   victoria's  OFFICIAL   REVENUES. 

Queen  Victoria  had  the  distinction 
of  being  the  first  English  sovereign  who 
has  had  any  property  to  leave  at  her 


THE   DUCHESS   OF   KENT'S    MAUSOLEUM    AT    FROGMORE,    IN    WINDSOR    PARK— THIS    WAS    BUILT    BY    QUEEN 
VICTORIA   AS   A    MEMORIAL  OF   HER   MOTHER. 
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ilt'iitli.  All  her  predec-e?- 
M)rs  upon  the  throne  he- 
(|ueathed  to  their  succes- 
sors nothing  but  debts, 
whicli  Parliament  was 
railed  upon  to  pay.  While 
Victoria  permitted  the  na- 
tion to  settle  the  liabili- 
ties of  her  uncles,  (George 
IV  and  William  IV',  she 
made  a  ])oint,  immediately 
i\iU*r  her  accession,  of 
paying  otf  in  full  the 
heavy  debts  contracted  by 
her  father,  the  Duke  of 
Kent,  who  died  while  she 
uas  in  the  earliest  in- 
fancy. This,  and  the  por- 
tioning of  her  daughters, 
as  well  as  some  of  her 
j^randdaughtcrs,  who  have 
in  each  case  received  from 
her  a  dowry  of  half  a  mil- 
lion dollars  on  marrying, 
have  constituted  the  only 
v(*ry  heavy  expenses,  apart 
from  her  numerous  char- 
itable gifts,  which  she  was 
called  upon  to  meet  from 
the  time  when  she  ascend- 
ed the  throne  in  1837 
until  the  moment  of  her 
death  in  January  last. 

During  the  whole  of 
that  time — that  is  to  say, 
for  a  period  of  nearly 
sixty  four  years — she  was 
in  receipt  of  a  civil  list 
amounting  to  two  and  a 
half  million  dollars  a  year. 
Of  this  the  major  portion 
was  assigned  to  definite  heads  of  royal 
expenditure;  but  three  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  a  year  was  devoted  to  what 
was  known  as  the  queen's  privy  })urse, 
and  constituted  her  pocket  money,  of 
which  no  account  was  ever  asked.  He- 
sicles  this  she  had  at  her  disposal  the  net 
revenues  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster, 
which  is  a  personal  appanage  of  every 
English  sovereign,  and  which  yielde<l 
her,  on  an  average,  three  hundred  thou- 
sand a  year  more.  From  this  it  will  be 
seen  that  after  having  all  expenses  of 
every  conceivable  character,  down  to  her 
servants'  wages  and  household  bills,  de- 
frayed out  of  the  civil  list,  sh(y  had  a 


THE    STATUE    OF    QUEEN     VICTORIA     AND     THE     PRINCE     CONSORT,   IN 

WINDSOR   CASTLE— ON   THE   PEDE,STAL   IS  THE   INSCRIPTION  : 

•*  ALLURED  TO  BRIGHTER  WORLDS,  AND  LED  THE  WAY." 


sum  of  at  least  six  hundred  thousand 
dollars  a  year  to  dispose  of  as  she  listed. 

The  late  queen  had  yet  another  large 
source  of  income.  All  the  savings  out  of 
those  ])articular  branches  of  the  civil 
list  that  were  assigned  to  the  various  de- 
])artments  of  the  royal  household  were 
turned  over  to  her  ])ersonal  control. 
These  savings  were  estimated,  on  parlia- 
nuMitary  and  expert  authority,  to  lune 
amounted,  from  the  time  of  the  <1eath  of 
the  prince  consort,  to  some  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year. 

With  regard  to  the  civil  list  ]mid  1o 
Qu(»en  Victoria,  an  immense  amount  of 
misconcepti(m  has  ])revailed  on>lje  sub 
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A  VIBW  OF  THB  PARK  AT  OSBORNB,  FROM  THE  TERRACE  OP  OSBORNE  HOUSE. 


ject,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  also  in 
England.  It  has  been  purposely  kept 
up  as  a  theme  of  popular  agitation  by 
those  who  find  that  their  only  means  of 
rising  from  the  depths  of  mediocrity  is 
to  swim  with  the  tide  of  democracy. 

Xo  greater  mistake  can  be  made  than 
to  imagine  that  the  haJf  million  ster- 
ling, or  thereabouts,  paid  by  the  Brit- 
ish treasury  throughout  the  reign  of 
Queen  Victoria  for  the  maintenance  of 
royalty,  under  the  head  of  the  civil  list, 
constituted  a  salary  to  the  sovereign 
and  lier  children  for  their  representative 


and  ornamental  duties.  That  might  rea- 
sonably be  regarded  as  an  excessive  price 
to  pay  "for  any  such  purpose,  and  the  Eng- 
lish taxpayer  would  have  had  fair  cause 
to  grumble.  The  civil  list  of  the  late 
queen,  and  the  allowances  given  to  her 
children,  were  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  annuities  paid  to  the  sovereign  in 
return  for  the  latter's  surrender  to  the 
nation  of  crown  lands,  royalties,  and 
hereditary  rights  of  one  kind  and  an- 
other, w^hich  represented  a  much  larger 
revenue  than  the  sum  accepted  in  re- 
turn.    It  was  not  her  majesty,  but  the 


WHIPPINGHAM    CHURCH,    ISLE    OF    WIGHT— OSBORNE    IS    IN    THE     PARISH    OP    WUIPPINGHAM,   AND    QUBiSN 
VICTORIA   REGULARLY    ATTENDED  THE  CHURCH   WHEN   SHE   WAS   IN  RESIDENCE  AT  HER  SEASIDE  HOME. 
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nation,  that  bencfitci*!  ))y  the  ])ar^ain 
which  she  made  at  tlie  cominencenient 
of  her  reio^n. 


THE   DISPOSITION   OP   THE   PROPERTY. 

The  figures  given  a  hove  will  convey 
some  faint  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  for- 
tune of  the  late  Queen  Victoria.  What 
with  the  Neild  bequest,  the  property 
h'ft  ]>y  the  prince  consort,  and  her  sav- 


crence  to  surrendering  tliem  to  the  na- 
ti<m.  Tile  queen's  grandson  Leopold, 
son  of  the  late  Duke  of  Albany,  is  now 
the  reigning  Duke  of  Saxe  Coburg 
(lotha,  where  the  ducal  estate  yields  an 
income  of  some  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars  a  year. 

The  ]>rincipal  beneficiaries  of  Queen 
Victoria's  will  are  therefore  likely  to 
be  her  soldier  sim.  Artlnir,  Duke  cd'  Ton- 


THE   BATTENBERG    MEMORIAL    CHAPEL    LN    WHIPPINGHAM    CHURCH  — THIS   WAS   BUILT   BY    PRINCESS   HENRY 

OP   BATTENBERG  IN   MEMORY  OF  HER   HUSBAND,  WHO  DIED   OF   FEVER   DURING 

THE    A8HANTI   CAMPAIGN    OF   189f5. 


ings  from  her  privy  purse  allowance, 
from  the  revenues  of  the  duchy  of  Lan- 
caster, and  on  the  annual  economies  on 
the  assigned  portions  of  the  civil  list,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  amount  of  her  prob- 
able accumulations  figures  up  to  more 
than  a  hundred  million  dollars. 

This  great  fortune  will  presumably 
Ik*  divided  among  the  younger  children 
of  her  late  majesty  and  their  progeny. 
The  new  king,  his  consort,  and  his  chil- 
dren are  provided  for  either  by  the  civil 
list  or  by  the  income  derived  from 
the  existing  crown  properties,  in  the 
event  of  his  retaining  the  latt<»r  in  prcf- 


naught ;  and  her  three  surviving  dai>gh- 
ters,  Louise,  Duchess  of  Argyll;  Beat- 
rice, Princess  Denry  of  Battenberg;  and 
Helena,  JVincess  Christian  of  Schleswig 
llol stein,  all  three  of  wlumi  are  in  rela- 
tively straitened  circumstances,  the  two 
latter  being  burdened  with  good  sized 
families. 

But  nothing  definite  will  ever  be 
known  on  the  subject,  and  the  exact  dis- 
])ositi(m  of  (^necn  Victoria's  ])roperty 
and  its  value  are  destined  to  remain  a 
royal   mystery. 

The  old  photographs  from  which  5ome  of  the  ilhistrations 
an  ompanyinff  ilns  arii*  Ic  were  ensriaved  are  from  the  Coster 
colleclion.  ^<->-  t 
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How  Wild  Animals 
Are  Captured. 

BY  T.  c;,  KNOX, 


THE  MOST  ADVENTUROUS  OF  ALL  HUMAN  OCCUPATIONS,  THE 
TRADE  OF  CATCHING  LIONS,  TIGERS,  ELEPHANTS,  MONKEYS, 
SNAKES,  AND  OTHER  WILD  ANIMALS  FOR  MENAGERIES  AND 
EXHIBITIONS. 


PERHAPS  there  are  other  occupa- 
tions more  dangerous,  more  nerve 
racking,  and  requiring  greater  sacritices 
than  the  capture  of  wild  animals,  but 
it  is  difficult  to  mention  them  offhand. 
The  number  of  dangerous  wild  beasts  in 
captivity  is  one  of  the  convincing  proofs 
of  the  fact  that  certain  people  believe 
that  the  only  way  to  enjoy  life  is  to  take 
every  opportunity  of  losing  it.  Arthur 
Spencer  is  a  man  who  holds  this  view. 
When  he  is  not  haling  fero- 
cious animals  from  their 
lair,  he  is  making  them 
perform  undignified  tricks 
for  the  edification  of  the 
American  public.  The 
greater  part  of  Mr.  Spen- 
cer's life  has  been  passed 
in  the  South  African  wil- 
derness in  the  employ  of 
Carl  Hagenbach,  of  Ham- 
burg, the  dean  and  high 
priest  of  the  wild  beast  in- 
dustry, who  has  agents  in 
every  part  of  the  world 
where  interesting  animals 
are  found,  and  through 
whose  hands  pass  most  of 
the  wild  creatures  on  ex- 
hibition the  world  over. 

Hagenbach  himself  is  a 
remarkable  man.  The  son 
of  a  fishmonger,  as  a  boy  he 
received  a  present  of  a  pair 
of  seals,  which  he  trained 
and  exhibited.  He  was  the 
first  man  to  exhibit  polar 
bears,  and  when  he  secured 
som€  elephants  his  fortune 


TKOPHISB    OP    A    LION    HUNT— 

AN    ANIMAL    HUNTER   WITH 

TWO  CAPTURED   CUBS. 


was  made.  Now  his  menagerie  in 
Hamburg  is  the  greatest  in  the  world. 
Black,  brown,  yellow,  and  white  men 
work  for  him,  and  they  have  made  his 
name  known  to  dusky,  greasy  poten- 
tates who  have  never  heard  of  King 
PMward  VI f,  the  Kaiser,  or  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

Hagenbach's  South  African  head- 
quarters are  about  twenty  miles  north 
of  Cape  Town.  The  buildings  cover 
thirty  acres  of  ground,  sur- 
rounded by  a  stout  stock- 
ade some  twenty  feet  high. 
Here  the  animals  are  ac- 
customed to  confinement 
before  they  are  shipped  to 
Europe.  Their  prisons  are 
enormously  strong.  All  the 
native  animals  of  South 
and  Central  Africa  are  to 
be  found  in  the  corral,  and 
at  times  it  is  one  of  the 
noisiest  places  in  the  world. 

ANIMAL   HUNTING  IN    SOUTH 
AFRICA. 

This  is  the  starting  point 
of  inany  ex[)editions,  and 
here  the  hunters  rest.  The 
men  are  well  paid.  Mr. 
Spencer's  salary,  for  in- 
stan(H',  was  sixty  dollars  a 
week,  with  all  expenses 
paid.  Inasmuch  as  the 
most  valuable  animals  are 
captured  in  the  more  or 
less  unexplored  regions  of 
the  interior,  a  hunting 
party   needs   a   very  corn- 
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TRAPPING    A    WILD    ELEPHANT— "  WHEN  THE   OPENING    IN  THE  FENCE  IS  REACHED,  THE  HOUSEMAN  SWERVES 
THROIT.H,  WHILE  THE  ELEPHANT  PLUNGES  THROUGH  THE  SWINGING  (iATE  AND  BLUNDERS  INTO  THE  PIT." 


plc'U'  equipment.  Its  lirst  care,  upon 
entering  a  jiew  territory,  is  to  «:et  on  the 
right  side  of  the  powers  that  be.  It  has 
wagons  h)ade(l  with  guns  and  various 
sliowy  articles  of  European  manufacture 
— top  hats  and  unihreUas  are  particu- 
larly effective. 

The  arrival  of  a  hunting  ])arty  is  a  red 
letter  event  in  a  savage  c<)ninmnity.  It 
is  the  signal  for  a  high  festival,  when 
the  tomtoms  thrum  and  the  horns  blare 
day  and  night.  The  gaieties  last  until 
everything  edible  and  drinkable  has 
been  cons  u  m  ed. 

When    the   revelers  ^       ^^^' 

have  recovered  from 
the  effects,  and  not 
till  then,  will  they 
lend  their  essential 
(•o()])eration  to  the 
serious  work.  To 
on(>  who  knows  any- 
thing of  the  simj)le 
savage,  it  is  needless 
to  say  that  ample 
consideration  is  de- 
manded for  t  h  <' 
work  thev  do. 


All  the  carnivora,  and,  in  fact,  the  nur- 
jority  of  the  large  animals,  can  be  caught 
only  at  night.  By  day  they  sleep  in 
the  jungle,  but  in  the  darkness  they 
come  forth  in  search  of  prey.  It  may 
readily  be  imagined  that  this  circum- 
stance multiplies  the  danger  of  the  trap- 
))er.  The  gathering  ground  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  forest  is  the  watering  ])lace. 
lIiTC  the  great  cats,  having  slaked -their 
thirst,  await  the  deer  and  the  antelo])e 
upon  the  same  errand  bent,  and  here  is 
the  spot  for  the  arch  destroyer,  man,  to 
await  his  (juarry. 
"^-      --  Having    made     his 

I  >  r  e]  )a  ra  t  i  on  s  1  )y  ( 1  a  y , 
ihr  hunter  takes  up 
his  position  at  night 
by  the  elei)hant 
tank  or  pond  where 
the  animals  c(mgre- 
gate.  There  is  no 
mistaking  it.  On 
every  side  the  vege- 
tation is  trodden 
down,  the  marks  of 
a  thousand  hoofs 
and  ))aws  are  in  the 
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mud,  and  pools  of  blood  and  fragments 
of  hair  and  hide  give  evidence  of  many  a 
recent  death  struggle. 

CATCHING  THE   GREAT  CATS. 

Lions  and  other  large  cats  are  caught 
with  a  net  eighteen  feet  square,  which 


firmly  pinned  down,  the  trap  is  lightly 
covered  with  light  brushwood,  twigs, 
,  and  dry  leaves.  The  man  who  controls 
the  net  is  concealed  in  another  pit,  six 
feet  deep,  and  covered  up  very  carefully. 
The  hunter's  vigil  may  be  a  nervous 
(»ne,  but  it  is  brief.     There  is  no  twi- 


t 


is  fastened  in  a  pit  of  tlie  same  size  and 
two  feet  deep.  A  stout  rubber  band 
surrounds  the  net,  which  works  exactly 
on  the  principle  of  a  tobacco  pouch,  ex- 
cept that  when  the  rubber  band  is  re- 
lea.sed,  by  means  of  a  long  rope,  it  con- 
tracts in  a  second,  and  anything  in  the 
net  is  enmeshed  and  helpless. 

Of  course  the  place  for  digging  th^pit 
is  carefullv  selected.     After  the  net  is 


1  lie  Miap  oi  iiie  net  i^  mc  Mf^iiai.  i  p 
jump  a  dozen  or  so  of  men,  mostly  black, 
from  their  hiding  places.  The  bag  and 
its  contents  are  bundled  into  a  ])ortable 
bamboo  cage,  and  thence  transferred  to 
a  large  cage  which  stands  at  a  distance. 
The  latter  is  securely  fastened,  the  net 
is  removed,  and  the  hapless  beast  is  left 
to  moralize  on  the  situation. 

At   first   he   remains  perfectly   still, 
dumfounded,  no  doubt,  at  the  swiftness 
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of  fortune's  changers.  Having  recovered 
liis  wits,  he  loses  his  temper;  but  ramp 
and  rage  and  roar  as  he  will,  it  is  of  no 
avail.  1'he  bars  are  stout,  and  he  has 
found  his  niastt'r.  He  may  make  up  his 
mi  1x1  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  days  rolling 
a  lioop  in  a  cireus,  f)r  majestieally  await- 
ing his  dinner  undfr  the  gaze  of  pert 
nurs(»ry  maids  and  inquisitive  children. 
Of  course  there  are  occasions  wlicn 


make  a  business  of  taking  animals  pris- 
oner do  not  class  this  work  as  extra 
hazardous.  The  baby,  be  it  lion,  tiger, 
or  leopard,  usually  tiourishcs  in  captivity 
on  goat's  milk. 

HOW   ELEPH.\NTS   ARE   TRAPPED. 

Klcplianls  are  ca])turcd  in  several 
ways,  and  all  are  most  perilous,  for  the 
wild    elei)hant    is    a    particnlarly    ngly 


things  go  better  tor  the  lion  and  worse 
lor  tile  hunter.  Now  and  then  the  wind 
iM'trays  the  latterV  presence,  and  the 
pn>>j)ective  captive  starts  out  in  (piest  of 
Ins  would  be  captors.  Then  is  the  time 
lor  riHes,  and  quick  at  that.  If  the  lion 
tM-apes  the  first  volley,  it  is  likely  that 
then'  will  be  a  man  or  two  missing  at 
•  •Mm]>.  Hut  were  it  not  for  such  possi- 
bilities, a  sportsman  might  as  well  go  in 
for  rabbit  traj)])ing  as  for  hunting  the 
king  of  the  desert. 

Hie  caj)turing  of  cubs  is  very  like 
-traight  hunting,  in  that  the  mother, 
and  sometimes  the  father  as  well,  are 
killed.  It  is  dangerous,  for  the  ferocity 
of  the  great  cats  in  protecting  their 
voung  knows  ]io  limit.     Hut  tho>e  who 


bea>t.  'i'lie  male  is  usually  a  victim  of 
his  chivalry  in  conjunction  with  his  un- 
thinking impetuosity.  In  a  region  fre- 
(|Uente<l  by  elephants  is  dug  a  pit  twenty 
live  feet  scpiare  by  fouf  feet  dee]). 
Around  it  is  a  strong  ])alisiule  twenty 
leet  high,  the  only  ])assage  through 
which  is  a  door  that  swings  inward. 
From  the  edge  of  the  palisade  is  built  a 
temporary  baml)oo  hedge  several  hun- 
dred yards  in  length,  leading  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  nearest  eh»phant  tank.  In 
this  hedge,  at  a  short  distance  fronrthe 
]>alisade,  is  an  opening  just  large  enough 
for  a  horse  to  pass  through. 

When  a  herd  of  elephants  approaches 
the  tank,  a  man  mounted  on  a  trained 
horse    rides   out    towards    them.      This 
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UTTLE    SIP    OP    THE    SAK^   AND    GOBS 
ON  HIS  WAY,  SECURE  OF  THE  RESULT/' 

straightway  arouses  the  wrath  of  the  bull  of  self,  he  charges  headlong  upon  the 

elephant  who  is  convoying  the  herd  of  foe.     The  man  turns  and  rides  back 

females.    He  believes  that  the  intruder  swiftly  along  the  hedge,  the  elephant  in 

has    evil    intentions    towards    his    fair  hot  pursuit.     When  the  opening  in  the 

charges.     With  admirable  forgetfulnes^s  fence    is   reached,    the    wily    horseman 
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swcrvi's  tliroiigh.    The  elephant,  carried     to  swing  out,  and  sueli  a  barrier  is  too 
by     his     mighty     momentum,     passes     much  even  for  an  elephant.  ^ 

straight  on,  plunges  through  the  swing-  For  the  next  three  days  the  huge  pris- 


FASTENED     TO     A     TREE     IN     A     REGION     WHERE    THE 
REPTILES    ARE  COMMON.      THIS   IS   THE   BAIT." 


ing   gate,   and    blunders    into    the    j)it.  are  ])ut  upon  him.     (Generally,  however. 

Once  inside,  he  sees  his  mistake,  but  the  -  he  is  so  hungry,  thirsty,  and  frightened, 

gate  that  moved  so  easily  to  let  him  in  and  so  thoroughly  miserable,  that  there 

must  force  aside  four  feet  of  .^ojid  earth  is  no  necessitv  for  the  cruel  l>o^ks. 


tne  cruel  f>o^Ks.        t 
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lilt 
ler 
destruction  by  the  male. 
The  hunter  proceeds  to  his  task  armed 
with  four  rubber  ropes  of  great  strength 
and  elasticity,  and  accompanied  by  a 
trained  bull  elephant.  When  the  herd  is 
sighted,  the  decoy  advances,  and  by 
means  of  soft  blandishments  secures  the 
confidence  of  the  unsuspecting  female. 
While  he  is  making  his  conquest,  the 
hunter  slips  up,  under  cover  of  the 
trained  beast's  huge  body,  and,  gliding 
under  his  belly,  slips  a  noose  over  one  of 
the  female's  feet.  Miss  Elephant  is 
naturally  a  little  disturbed,  but  so  single 
of  heart  is  she  that  her  treacherous 
wooer  soon  succeeds  in  pacifying  her. 
Then  the  same  trick  is  played  again, 
and  another  foot  is  ensnared. 

The  game  goes  on  until  all  four  feet 
are  noosed.  Now  three  of  the  ropes  hav- 
ing been  made  fast  to  the  trunks  of 
trees,  and  the  fourth  thrown  over  a 
limb,  the  last  is  drawn  taut  in  such  a 
way  that  three  of  the  beast's  legs  are 
spread  apart  and  the  fourth  is  raised  a 
few  inches  in  the  air.  While  thus  help- 
less, chains  are  put  upon  her,  and  she 
is  yoked  to  her  betrayer,  who  leads  her 
off  to  durance  without  a  shadow  of  re- 
morse for  his  atrocious  duplicity. 

CATCHING     MONKEYS— A     TEMPERANCE 
LESSON. 

The  taking  of  monkeys  involves 
neither  great  danger  nor  much  skill. 
Their  inveterate  habit  of 
imitation  leads  them  to 
their  downfall.  A  sweet 
and  highly  into.xicating 
drink  prepared  from  the 
fermented  juice  of  rice — 


the  sake  of  the  Japanese — is  carried  in 
gourds  to  a  part  of  the  forest  where  the 
animals  abound.  Before  their  eyes,  the 
hunter  takes  a  little  sip,  and  goes  on  his 
way, secure  of  the  result.  As  soon  as  he  is 
out  of  sight,  the  monkeys  come  hurrying 
down'from  all  sides.  They  rush  for  the 
liquor,  and  do  not  cease  guzzling  until 
they  are  in  a  beastly  state  of  alcoholic 
intoxication. 

In  an  hour  or  so  the  hunter  returns 
and  finds  monkeys  scattered  all  over  the 
ground,  hopelessly  and  helplessly  drunk. 
All  he  has  to  do  is  to  pick  them  up  and 
bundle  them  into  a  cart,  very  much  after 
the  method  which  the  man  with  the 
patrol  wagon  is  wont  to  adopt  with  their 
more  advanced  descendant.  There  is  no 
nee<l  of  haste,  as  the  prisoners  will  not 
come  to  their  wits  for  twenty  four  hours 
or  more. 

But  while  there  is  little  to  fear  from 
the  majority  of  the  monkey  tribe,  there 
is  one  notable  exception,  the  gorilla. 
"  Without  question,"  Mr.  Spencer  said 
to  the  writer,  "  the  gorilla  is  the  most 
dangerous  creature  of  the  African  wil- 
derness.'' He  knows  not  fear,  his  feroc- 
ity is  that  of  an  ogre,  his  strength  that 
of  a  Titan.  The  sake  method  will  not 
work  in  the  case  of  the  gorilla,  not  be- 
cause his  innate  depravity  is  less  than 
that  of  other  monkeys,  but  because  his 
temper  is  so  much  worse.  He  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  densest  part  of  the  jungle, 
where  there  is  little  difference  between 
night  and  day.  He  sleeps  in  a  great 
pouch  shaped  nest  made  of  grass  and 
sticks  suspended  from  a  tree.  It  is  by 
one  of  these  nests  that  you  know  that 
you  are  in  gorilla  land.  "  You  will  not 
catch  him  when  he  is  asleep,  for  his 
hearing  is  exceedingly  acute,  and  he  is 
out  of  his  nest  and  prepared  for  you 
long  before  you  see  him. 

The  first  intimation  that 
you  are  in  the  presence  of  the 
king  of  apes^and  man's  near- 
est   beast    rela- 
tion, is  a  pair  of 
glittering  eyes 
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gleaming  in  the  darkness  like  coals. 
Then  is  the  time- for  rapid  decision. 
The  gorilla  on  his  part  does  not  hesi- 
tate; he  comes  straight  for  you,  standing 
on  his  hind  legs  and  heating  his  hreast, 


in  his  emhrace  like  an  egg  shell.  The 
few  gorillas  that  have  been  in  captivity 
were  young  ones  whQse  parents  were 
first  shot.  It  is  doul)tful  if  a  full  grown 
specimen,  has  ever  been  captured  alive. 


imjiCik^u    ijrdj\  inj    sjnj    no     nyjtjuau    v  v  r^n    \j^y 

HIS  FACE,   AND    LAY   STILL." 

and  he  comes  witli  marvelous  swift- 
ness; To  attempt  to  secure  him  alive  as 
he  cliarges  would  be  tempting  Provi- 
dence; there  is  not  a  case  recorded 
where  the  experiment  has  been  tried 
successfully.  If  he  is  to  save  his  own 
life,  the  hunter  must  have  recourse  to 
his  riHe.  And  even  then  the  chances 
are  not  much  in  his  favor.  It  is  no  easy 
matter  to  shoot  accurately  in  the  dark- 
ness and  the  thick  growth  of  the  jungle. 
A  miss  is  almost  certain  <leath,  for 
the  monst(^r  is  u})on  the  hunter  like  a 
flash. 

The  experienced  hunter  usually  waits 
until  the  gorilla  is  within  a  few  yards' 
distance  before  he  tires — an  exercise  of 
pati<'nce  which,  it  may  easily  be  im- 
agined, requires  an  uncommon  degree'  of 
nerve.  And  even  then  his  shrift  is  short 
unless  a  vital  spot  is  hit,  for,  even  des- 
perately wounded,  the  great  ape  can 
crush  the  barrel  of  a  rifle  in  his  jaws 
like  a  sugar  stick,  and  a  man  crumjdes 


though  chimpanzees  and  large  baboons, 
caught  by  the  sake  method,  have  been 
passed  off  as  gorillas. 

CATCHING   GIRAFFES,  BIRDS,   AND  SNAKES. 

Among  the  implements  used  in  the 
capture  of  wild  animals  is  the  bolas,  a 
weapon  devised  in  South  America,  where 
it  takes  the  place  of  the  lariat.  It  con- 
sists of  three  thongs  fastened  together 
at  one  end,  like  the  legs  in  the  crest  of 
the  Isle  of  Man.  Two  of  the  thongs  ter- 
minate in  bags  flUed  with  pebbles,  while 
to  the  third  is  attached  a  pouch  loaded 
with  leaden  shot.  The  last  is  held  in 
the  hand.  The  implement  is  whirled 
about  the  head  and  cast  so  as  to  wind 
round  the  animal  pursued  and  bring  it 
helpless  to  the  ground.  This  instru- 
ment is  usually  used  by  horsemen  in  the 
capture  of  swift  footed  (Teatures  like  the 
ostrich,  the  giraffe,  the  Z(»])ra,  and  the 
large  antelo])es. 

Birds  are  caught  in  a  very  ordinary 
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Bort  of  trap,  consisting  of  a  cage  with  a 
door  to  which  a  long  rope  is  attached. 
The  cage  is  filled  with  fruit  and  placed 
where  birds  of  the  kind  required  are  nu- 
merous. A  season  is  chosen  when  fruit 
is  scarce,  and  to  add  to  the  temptation 
the  trees  in  the  vicinity  are  stripped  of 
everything  edible.  Leaving  the  door 
open,  the  trapper  conceals  himself  some 
distance  away  with  the  end  of  the  rope 
in  his  hand.  The  unsuspecting  birds 
liock  into  the  cage,  the  trapper  pulls  the 
rope,  the  door  slams,  and  the  inmates 
'ire  prisoners. 

The  capture  of  large  snakes,  like  py- 
thons and  boa  constrictors,  requires 
nothing  but  patience.  A  small  antelope 
is  fastened  to  a  tree  in  a  region  where 
the  reptiles  are  common.  This  is  the 
bait.  At  intervals  the  hunter  visits  the 
spot.  Some  day  he  will  find  the  ante- 
lope gone,  in  which  case  the  probability 
is  that  a  snake  has  eaten  it.  If  so,  he  has 
not  far  to  search.  The  reptile  will  be 
found  close  by,  coiled  up  to  digest  his 
food — a  process  of  several  days.  All  is 
plain  sailing.  If  the  big  snake  is  sU'uck 
with  a  stone,  or  even  with  a  stick,  it  will 
be  disturbed  just  enough  to  make  it  un- 
coil. There  is  very  little  risk,  for  the 
creature  is  too  drowsy  to  attack  the 
hunter.  A  noose  is  now  slipped  over  its 
head,  and  another  over  its  tail.  Then 
the  big  reptile  is  haled  into  a  portable 
cage.  Great  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid 
the  slightest  injury  to  the  snake,  if  the 
hkin  be  torn  or  abraded,  ulceration  is 
likely  to  follow,  which  usually  ends  in 
the  reptile's  death.  For  this  reason,  the 
nooses  are  generally  protected  with  felt. 

The  method  of  catching  venomous 
snakes  in  India  is  distinctly  hazardous. 
In  the  dry  season,  the  bush  infested  by 
cobras  and  other  poisonous  serpents  is 
set  on  fire.  As  the  snakes  flee  before  the 
flames,  bare  legged  natives  catch  them 
in  a  sort  of  butterfly  net,  which  they 
itATvy  in  their  hands.  Occasionally  tlie 
Jiunter  is  too  slow,  and  the  reptile 
strikes.  Then  the  teeming  millions  of 
Hindustan  are  reduced  by  one  native; 
but  life  is  held  cheap  in  India,  and  co- 
bras fetch  a  good  price. 

TAKING  THE  ANIMALS  TO  MARKET. 

As  most  of  the  animals  are  caught  far 
lip  country,  the  problem  of  their  trans- 
3JM 


portation  to  headquarters  is  of t^n  one  of 
great  difficulty.  Sometimes  it  is  neces- 
sary to  march  across  hundreds  of  miles 
of  desert  to  the  seaport  or  river  where 
they  can  be  put  on  shipboard.  In  such 
cases  many  of  the  large  animals — ele- 
phants, rhinoceroses,  giraffes,  zebras,  or 
ostriches — make  the  journey  on  foot, 
fastened  together  with  chains,  or  led  by 
a  dozen  or  so  of  native  attendants,  who 
take  care  tp  keep  the  bonds  taut,  so  that 
the  beasts  cannot  make  a  dash  in  any  di- 
rection. The  carnivora  and  the  smaller 
animals  are  carried  in  cages  loaded  on 
wagons,  and  the  cavalcade  is  accompanied 
by  a  multitude  of  ox  carts  or  camels 
carrying  supplies  of  forage  and  water. 
The  procession  is  often  a  mile  long,  or 
more,  and  presents  a  curious  and  im- 
pressive spectacle  as  it  winds  its  way 
slowly  over  the  desolate  trails  of  the 
forest. 

In  some  cases,  where  they  have  been 
ordered  beforehand,  the  animals  arc 
shipped  direct  to  Europe,  but  usually 
those  caught  in  Africa  are  taken  down 
to  the  stockade  in  Cape  Colony,  there  to 
await  a  purchaser.  When  an  order  is  re- 
ceived, the  animal  is  packed  in  a  box  es- 
pecially prepared  for  it,  carted  to  Cape 
Town,  and  tlience  shipped  to  Hamburg 
or  London.  The  cages  prepared  for  deli- 
cate animals  are  covered  with  padded 
canvas  to  prevent  them  from  being 
bruised  on  shipboard,  and  to  protect 
them  from  cold.  In  the  case  of  snakes, 
cold  is  the  principal  enemy.  A  sudden 
change  of  temperature  on  the  voyage  has 
often  had  the  most  disastrous  effects. 
On  one  occasion,  a  consignment  of  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  valuable  serpents  was  on 
its  way  to  Hamburg  from  India.  The 
reptiles  reached^  Ijondon  in  good  con- 
dition. A  sharp  frost,  however,  super- 
vened, and  every  one  of  the  hundred 
and  fifty  died  in  a  few  hours. 

To  lessen  the  effects  of  change  of  tem- 
perature, many  of  the  animals  undergo 
special  treatment  at  the  African  stock- 
ade. The  temperature  of  their  cages  is 
gradually  reduced  by  means  of  ice,  until 
it  is  considered  that  they  are  fortified 
against  any  cold  they  are  likely  to  en- 
counter. Another  difficulty  to  be  over- 
L'ome  is  the  unwillingness  of  the  ani- 
mals to  eat  when  first  captured.  Often 
tliov  cannot  be  induced  to  touch  food 
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for  several  days,  and  there  are  many  in- 
stances af  creatures  deliberately  starv- 
ing themselves  to  death.  Others,  again, 
will  pine  away,  while  fevers  and  diseases 
resulting  from  lack  of  exercise  are  con- 
stantly reducing  the  stock. 

PRICES  PAID  FOR  SPECIMENS. 

Upon  all  these  circumstances,  to- 
gether with  the  difficulty  and  danger  at- 
tending the  work  of  capture,  depend  the 
prices  fixed  by  the  dealer  for  the  various 
animals.  In  the  scale  of  value,  unques- 
tionably the  gorilla  heads  the  list.  At 
least,  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  genuine 
gorilla,  if  placed  upon  the  market,  would 
command  a  higher  figure  than  any  other 
wild  animal.  Mr.  Spencer  says  that  no 
living  specimen  has  yet  been  brought 
out  of  Africa.  The  apes  which  are  called 
gorillas  in  one  or  two  menageries  are,  he 
declares,  large  chimpanzees.  In  spite  of 
its  apparent  robustness,  no  animal  seems 
to  possess  a  feebler  constitution  than  the 
gorilla.  Few  have  been  taken  alive  at 
all,  and  these  have  all  perished  before 
they  left  African  waters.  The  furthest 
that  a  living  specimen  has  ever  been 
taken  from  the  African  shore,  says  Mr. 
Spencer,  was  about  fifty  miles,  when  the 
beast  sickened  and  died  of  some  disease 
resembling  pneumonia.  They  usually 
begin  to  break  down  as  they  near  the 
sea  coast,  and  there  are  only  one  or  two 
cases  on  record  of  captive  gorillas  living 
to  reach  shipboard. 

Giraffes,  too,  at  the  present  time  are 
practically  priceless,  owing  to  their  great 
rarity.  Twenty  years  ago,  a  giraffe  could 
be  bought  as  low  as  three  hundred  dol- 
lars. About  eight  years  ago,  Mr.  Hagen- 
bach  sold  one  for  fifty  five  hundred  dol- 
lars, and  it  is  doubtful  if  there  is  a  single 
specimen  in  the  market  today.  Another 
valuable  animal  is  the  hippopotamus, 
which  fetches  about  live  thousand  dol- 
lars. Two  horned  rhinoceroses  run  from 
three  to  five  thousand  dollars.  Other 
average  prices  are :  Indian  tapir,  $7,500 ; 
American  tapir,  $750;  elephant,  $1,200 
to  $2,500;  lion,  $750  to  $1,000;  tiger, 
$500  to  $750;  large  snakes — ^python,  ana- 
conda, etc. — $250;  leopard,  $150  to  $250; 
black  panther,  $200  to  $300;  striped 
panther,  $125  to  $150;  jaguar,  $150  to 
$500 ;  polar  bear,  $200 ;  brown  bear,  $50 ; 
American   black   bear,   $100;   Tibetan 


sloth,  $150;  monkeys,  from  one  dollar  up 
to  thousands,  according  to  their  rarity. 

A  PERILOUS  VOCATION. 

Of  the  manifold  perils,  hairbreadth 
escapes,  and  weird  experiences  which 
are  inseparable  from  the  career  of  the 
animal  catcher,  it  must  be  sufficient  here 
to  give  a  single  experience,  which,  al- 
most incredible  as  it  seems,  is  presented 
as  Mr.  Spencer  told  it.  One  day,  when 
in  pursuit  of  large  game,  far  in  the 
interior  of  Africa,  he  wandered  away 
from  his  companions.  Being  wearied 
from  the  heat  of  the  sun  and  his  long 
tramp,  and  feeling  sure  that  he  could 
make  his  way  back  to  camp  before  night- 
fall, he  laid  himself  down  for  a  short 
nap  under  the  shade  of  a  mimosa  tree. 

For  several  hours  he  slept  soundly. 
In  the  afternoon  he  was  awakened  by 
the  sound  of  laughter  close  by.  Mr. 
Spencer  was  not  in  the  least  alarmed, 
thinking  he  lAd  been  discovered  by  one 
of  the  party,  who  was  making  merry  at 
his  slothful ness.  He  sat  up,  but  could 
see  no  one.  The  laugh  was  repeated, 
and  this  time  it  sounded  uncanny  and 
inhuman.  -About  a  hundred  yards  dis- 
tant were  a  pair  of  spotted  hyenas,  the 
most  hideous  brutes  that  stand  on  four 
legs,  with  their  repulsive  snouts  up- 
lifted, sniffing  the  air  as  though  they 
scented  prey.  As  yet  the  beasts  had  not 
seen  him,  but  they  were  approaching, 
and  would  soon  be  upon  him.  Mr.  Spen- 
cer understood  his  peril.  Of  course  he 
had  his  gun,  but  the  two  hyenas  were  not 
all  he  had  to  face.  They  were  but 
scouts;  a  short  distance  behind  followed 
the  main  body,  close  on  a  hundred  of 
them.  To  make  a  dash  for  liberty  would 
be  useless.  The  hyena  is  swift  of  foot, 
and  the  hunter  would  have  been  torn 
to  pieces  before  he  had  made  a  score  of 
yards. 

Then  an  inspiration  came  to  him.  He 
remembered  that  the  hyena  devours  no 
flesh  that  is  not  putrid.  His  only  chance 
was  to  pretend  death,  so  he  rolled  over  on 
his  face  and  lay  still.  In  a  few  moments 
the  beasts  were  upon  him.  He  heard 
them  sniffing  around  him  and  smelled 
their  foul  odor.  Presently  he  felt  a  tug 
at  his  sleeve,  and  a  sharp  pain  as  one 
of  them  sank  its  teeth  in  his  arm.  But 
he  never  moved.    At  length  he  was  lifted 
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from  the  ground.  One  hyena  had  its 
teeth  fixed  in  his  wrist,  another  in  his 
ankle,  and  thus,  with  their  wretched 
victim  between  them,  the  two  hyenas, 
followed  by  the  rest  of  the  pack,  set  ofiE 
on  a  swinging  trot  across  the  plain. 

Mr.  Spencer  suflPered  excruciating 
agony,  but  he  knew  that  his  life  de- 
pended on  his  stillness,  so  he  endured. 
The  journey  seemed  to  him  to  have 
lasted  for  hours.  The  distance  traversed 
may  have  been  considerable,  for  the  hy- 
ena's loping  trot  covers  ground  rapidly. 
The  swift  night  of  the  tropics  came  on, 
and  as  he  opened  his  eyes  from  time  to 
time  he  could  see  the  bright  stars  over- 
head. At  last  the  sky  was  obscured. 
They  were  entering  the  hyenas'  den,  a 
great  cave,  a  loathsome  and  foul  smell- 
ing place.  Here  the  animals  dropped 
their  prospective  meal  upon  the  ground, 
and  here  he  lay  till  morning.  What 
with  thirst,  noxious  insects,  and  his 
wounds,  he  suffered  the  agonies  of  the 
damned;  but  he  dared  not  move. 

THE  ANIMAL  HUNTER^S  ESCAPE. 

All  night  the  l3easts  howled  and 
laughed  and  snapi>ed  at  one  another 
around  him,  but  he  knew  that  they  were 
vigilant  guards,  and  escape  was  impos- 
sible. When  the  morning  came  they 
tried  him  again  with  their  teeth  to  see 
if  the  night  had  wrought  any  improve- 
ment in  the  texture  of  his  flesh.  Ap- 
parently they  were  not  satisfied,  for  they 
left  him  under  the  charge  of  two  of  their 
number  while  the  rest  went  forth  on 
their  daily  quest.  The  day  was  even 
more    horrible    than    the    night,    but, 


wounded  and  weak  as  he  was,  and  with- 
out his  gun,  Mr.  Spencer  knew  that  a 
battle  with  his  two  guards  would  be 
hopeless.  So  he  lay  and  suffered.  At 
nightfall  he  was  subjected  to  another 
searching  examination,  with  the  same 
results,  and,  with  a  snort  of  disgust,  one 
of  the  hyenas  went  forth  in  search  of 
less  refractory  meat,  leaving  him  in  the 
charge  of  the  last  of  the  pack. 

Feeling  that  he  was  now  in  no  condi- 
tion for  a  hand  to  hand  struggle  with 
even  a  single  hyena,  the  prisoner  made 
no  motion.  At  last,  as  morning  ap- 
proached, the  solitary  guard,  wearied  by 
his  vigil,  and  with  a  few  final  bites  at 
the  helpless  man,  trotted  forth  into  the 
gathering  light.  Mr.  Spencer  lay  still 
for  half  an  hour,  until  he  was  sure  that 
his  tormentor  had  in  truth  departed. 
Then  he  staggered  to  his  feet,  and,  faint, 
sick,  and  dizzy  after  thirty  six  hours  of 
excruciating  agony  of  mind  and  body, 
he  reeled  from  the  cave.  He  struggled 
along,  half  conscious,  for  almost  half  a 
mile,  to  fall  in  a  dead  faint.  He  was 
picked  up  several  hours  later  by  a  party 
of  Boers,  with  whom,  fortunately,  was 
a  native  doctor.  The  latter  bound  up 
his  wounds  and  conveyed  him  to  a  Kaffir 
hut,  where  he  lay  until  he  had  recovered 
sufficiently  to  proceed  to  the  coast.  Ul- 
timately he  made  a  complete  cure, 
though  he  bears  to  this  day  the  marks 
of  the  hyenas*  teeth. 

"  I  have  had  many  adventures  with 
wild  men  and  animals,"  he  says,  **but 
the  only  living  creature  that  makes  me 
shudder  wlien  I  see  it  is  the  spotted  hy- 
ena, '  the  grave  digger  of  Africa.' '' 


X  CANNON  SPEAKS. 

Mine  is  no  mighty  conqaest  blare, 
No  red,  revengeful  fury  fire ; 

Not  mine  to  fright  God's  qniet  air 
With  peals  of  unrelenting  ire. 

Rather  I  sound  the  death  and  doom 
Of  the  old  tyrannies  of  earth, 

And  destine  to  the  dreamless  tomb 
The  cruel  wrongs  of  ancient  birth. 

And  while  my  voice  is  that  of  war, 
When  its  lond  echoings  shall  cease, 

For  conquered  and  for  conqueror 
Shall  dawn  a  far  serener  peace ! 


Clinton  Scollard. 
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HOW  A  CHICAGO  WOMAN  HAS  MADE  IT  HER  LIFE  WORK  TO 
MANAGE  A  MODEL  TENEMENT  BUILDING,  AND  TO  MAKE  IT  A 
CENTER  OF  SOCIAL  IMPROVEMENT  AMID  THE  SLUMS. 


TO  give  a  unique  dinner  party  in  these 
days  is  a  triumph.  It  is  also  a  rare 
happening,  but  in  Chicago  one  woman 
achieves  it  every  time  8he  asks  any  one 
to  come  and  dine  with  her.  For  she  is 
probably  the  only  dinner  giver,  in  the 
more  imposing  social  sense,  living  in  a 
tenement.  She  is  Miss  Amanda  John- 
son, a  young  woman  of  independent 
means^  and  evidently  of  mind  as  inde- 
pendent. 

Those  who  go  to  dine  with  Miss  John- 
son make  their  way  into  a  typical  tene- 
ment house  region.  They  mount  tene- 
ment stairs,  and  they  sit  in  a  tenement 
kitchen — ^a  kitchen  with  hard  wood 
floor  and  pale  blue  gray  walls.  There 
are  solid  chairs,  of  Colonial  pattern,  and 
a  polished  table.  Behind  glass  cupboard 
doors,  quaint  pottery  shines;  on  shelves 
and  hooks  are  ranged  and  hung  shining 
aluminum  vessels,  a  proud  and  glitter- 
ing array. 

Miss  Johnson  is  not  living  in  the  tene- 
ment primarily  to  give  piquant  dinners 
where  the  incongruity  between  tlie  re- 
gion and  the  function  may  amuse  her 
guests.  She  is  there  as  the  resident 
agent  of  the  company  which  erected  the 
tenement — the  Langdon — the  latest  and 
most  model  of  the  model  tenements. 
And  it  is  due  to  her  that  there  is  such  a 
building. 

Miss  Johnson  is  a  thoughtful  and  stu- 
dious young  woman.  She  has  always 
lived  in  the  famous  Nineteenth  Ward 
of  Chicago.  Her  father  was  for  many 
years  a  prominent  business  man  of  that 
section.  After  the  completion  of  her 
course  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  Miss 
Johnson,  who  had  taken  a  deep  interest 
in  sociology  and  sociological  subjects, 
lived  at  Hull  House — the  well  known 
social  settlement  founded  by  Miss  Jane 
Addanis — for  several  years.    During  this 


period  she  also  acted  as  garbage  inspec- 
tor for  the  Nineteenth  Ward,  driving  all 
day  about  the  streets  and  alleys  of  the 
long  neglected  district,  and  in  this  man- 
ner slie  not  only  became  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  real  needs  and  dis- 
tresses of  the  people  inhabiting  it,  but 
managed  to  get  very  close  to  the  people 
themselves. 

THE  NEED  OF  CHEAP  HOMES. 

One  of  the  most  crying  of  the  needs 
which  presented  themselves  to  Miss 
Johnson  was  that  which  demanded  bet- 
ter housing  for  the  good  and  steady 
workman  who  earned  fair  wages,  but 
who  was  compelled  to  live  in  a  neighbor- 
hood where  no  comfortable  or  sanitary 
dwellings  could  be  found.  To  erect  a 
tenement  house  specially  designed  and 
planned  for  the  needs  and  housing  of 
this  particular  type  of  worker  gradually 
became  a  hobby  with  Miss  Johnson.  As 
if  in  answer  to  her  public  spirited  desire, 
the  opportunity  for  planning  and  over- 
seeing such  an  experiment  presently  . 
opened  out  before  her. 

The  estate  of  James  Langdon, an  East- 
ern millionaire  who  had  once  lived  in 
Chicago,  and  who  left  an  extensive  Chi- 
cago property  to  be  cared  for  by  his  ex- 
ecutors, had  some  money  to  invest.  The 
trustees  of  the  estate  were  looking  out 
for  a  profitable  investment.  One  of  these 
trustees  was  a  personal  friend  of  Miss 
Johnson,  and  the  determined  young 
woman,  who,  while  herself  of  indepen- 
dent fortune,  had  not  sufficient  unutil- 
ized capital  to  make  the  experiment 
personally,  convinced  him  that  such  a 
tenement  house  as  she  wished  to  build 
would  prove  lucrative. 

"  We  will  build  you  just  such  a  tene- 
ment as  you  require,'^  said  the  Langdon 
trustees  to  Miss  Johnson  finally,  "  if  you 
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will  personally  live  in  and  look  after  the 
building." 

So  a  location  at  the  corner  of  Bunker 
and  Desplaines  Streets — one  of  the  din- 
giest^ dirtiest,  most  hopeless  districts  in 
Chicago — was  chosen  for  the  experiment. 
The  ramshackle  old  buildings  which 
then  occupied  it  were  pulled  down — ^this 
act  being  a  distinct  service  to  the  neigh- 
borhood in  itself — and  the  new  building 
was  erected  in  their  place.  The  sum  of 
$28,000  was  expended  upon  the  build- 
ing and  finishing  of  the  tenement, 
the  Langdon.  The  lot  upon  which  it 
stands  cost  another  $10,000.  The  steam 
heating  plant  cost  about  $2,300,  and  the 
bill  for  the  plumbing  was  something 
like  $3,500,  as  compared  with  the  $2,000 
which  would  have  represented  the  cost 
of  the  old  fashioned  appurtenances  em- 
ployed in  tenement  houses. 

The  completed  tenement  was  deliver- 
ed into  Miss  Johnson^s  hands  a  little 
over  a  year  ago.  The  architect  was 
Dwight  Heald  Perkins,  himself  a  serious 
student  of  sociological  conditions. 

A   MODEL  CHICAGO   TENEMENT. 

In  many  States  and  cities  there  are 
laws  requiring  a  certain  proportion  of 
the  building  space  of  any  lot  or  ground 
location  to  be  devoted  to  the  purpose  of 
securing  light  and  air,  but  no  such  regu- 
lation yet  prevails  in  Chicago,  although 
it  is  hoped  that  this  will  be  the  case  very 
soon.  The  Langdon  building,  however, 
was  planned  and  erected  just  as  though 
such  a  regulation  were  actively  enforced. 
The  lot  upon  which  it  stands  is  124x50 
feet,  and  an  open  courtyard  of  16x70 
feet  insures  light  and  air  to  every  apart- 
ment in  the  building.  There  are  two 
entrances  to  every  apartment,  moreover, 
something  as  commendable  as  unusual 
in  a  district  where  most^tenements  are 
of  the  kind  known  as  '^  fire  traps/' 

There  are  twenty  four  flats  in  the 
building,  each  one  of  them  containing 
a  pleasant  living  room,  a  room  spacious 
enough  to  be  used  as  kitchen  and  dining- 
room  combined,  a  good  bedroom,  a  bath- 
room, and  a  small  entrance  hall.  One  of 
Miss  Johnson's  strongest  and  mof?t  tena- 
ciously held  theories  is  to  the  effect  that 
everything  in  life  should  be  related  to 
surrounding  conditions. 

"  A  *  living  room  '  seems  to  me  much 


more  attractive  and  suitable  than  a '  par- 
lor,' under  the  circumstances,''  she  says, 
''and  there  are  no  ^ diningrooms '  for 
similar  reasons.  We  all  take  our  meals 
in  our  kitchens  out  here,  and  the  kitch- 
ens are  pleasant  enough  for  the  pur- 
pose " — which  they  certainly  are. 

All  the  rooms  in  the  Langdon  apart- 
ments are  "  pleasant  enough,"  for  that 
matter.  The  bathrooms  are  equipped 
with  open  plumbing,  snowy  enameled 
bathtubs,  marble  basins,  and  bright 
metal  fixtures.  All  the  floors  in  the 
building  are  of  polished  hardwood,  the 
windows  are  bays  or  bows  whenever  pos- 
sible, and  there  are  glass  faced  china 
cupboards  in  every  kitchen,  as  well  as 
shelves  and  hooks  above  the  sink  where- 
on to  hang  the  shining  kitchen  utensils 
which  are  the  pride  of  every  good  house- 
keeper. Everything  in  the  Langdon 
building  offers  strong  inducements  to- 
wards cleanliness — ^a  cleanliness  which  is 
very  much  the  exception  to  all  ordinary 
rules  in  the  Nineteenth  Wai'd  of  Chi- 
cago, and  which  is  difficult  of  attain- 
ment in  a  locality  where  window  cur- 
tains must  be  washed  weekly  if  they  are 
to  preserve  even  a  semblance  of  neat- 
ness, and  where  everything  which  is  to 
appear  ordinarily  clean  must  be  scrub- 
bed, or  at  least  "  wiped  over,"  every  day. 

^[iss  Johnson  herself  occupies  one  of 
the  lower  flats  in  the  building,  and  the 
simple  cleanliness  and  attractiveness  of 
her  apartment  presents  a  continual  ob- 
ject lesson  to  the  less  discriminating 
housekeepers  who  reside  above  and 
around  her,  and  to  whom  she  is  the  in- 
evitable, although  not  always  fully  ap- 
proved, model.  It  takes  the  average 
Langdon  housewife  a  long  time,  for  in- 
stance, to  prefer  shining  hardwood  floors 
and  simple  rugs  to  gaily  colored  carpets; 
and  the  cherished  "  portieres"  are  some- 
times allowed  to  gather  dust  and  germs 
for  some  time  before  the  unadorned 
lines  of  Miss  Johnson's  doorways  are  ad- 
mired and  imitated. 

"  Drapes  "  and  "  tidies  "  are  discard- 
ed slowly,  and  the  bookcases,  built  in  the 
wall  on  each  side  of  the  living  room  fire- 
place, are  frequently  put  to  uses  far  dif- 
ferent from  those  for  which  they  were 
designed.  But  the  "little  leaven"  is 
working  slowly  but  surely,  in  this  as  in 
other  respects,  and  in  severd  of  the 
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Langdon  apartments — apartments  other 
than  that  of  Miss  Johnson — ^are  rooms 
effective  because  of  their  pleasant  sim- 
plicity, and  very  nearly  as  clean  and 
spotless  as  hers. 

MISS  JOHNSON  AND  HER  TENANTS. 

The  building,  as  has  been  stated,  was 
erected  for  the  benefit  of  the  better  and 
more  prosperous  class  of  tenement 
dwellers.  The  rent  of  each  flat  is  thir- 
teen dollars  per  month,  and  only  a  skill- 
ed worker,  in  steady  employment,  can 
afford  such  a  sum. 

"  I  have  always  believed  in  trying  to 
have  and  keep  everything  the  best  of 
its  kind,"  Miss  Johnson  explains,  "  and, 
since  this  building  embodies  an  experi- 
ment, and  not  a  charity,  it  would  be  as 
undoubted  and  real  a  mistake  to  lower 
the  rents  below  the  figure  which  admits 
of  a  moderate  profit,  as  to  raise  them 
above  the  scale  of  a  good  hand  worker's 
wages  and  ability  to  pay.  Steam  heat, 
bathrooms,  and  all  the  other  good  things 
we  have  in  this  building  cannot  be  sup- 
plied at  the  same  figures  as  the  accom- 
modations, or,  rather,  the  lack  of  them, 
found  in  the  ordinary  poor  tenement 
houses.  We  find  it  an  easy  matter  to 
keep  our  apartments  filled  with  the  very 
class  of  people  for  whom  the  building 
was  erected,  and  they  receive  full  value 
for  the  slightly  increased  rent  they  are 
so  very  willing  to  pay/' 

The  long,  narrow  balconies  which  run 
along  the  two  sides  of  the  corner  upon 
which  the  building  fronts  are  appre- 
ciated by  the  children  quite  as  much  as 
by  their  mothers.  The'  railings  of  all 
these  balconies  are  gay  with  the  flowers 
and  vines  which  flourish  in  the  capacious 
boxes  surmounting  them.  Every  win- 
dow which  opens  on  the  street,  the  tops 
of  the  big  street  doorways  and  of  the 
high  wall  which  shuts  off  the  end  of  the 
court  from  Desplainos  Street,  are  sim- 
ilarly decorated.  The  courtyard  is 
flagged  and  left  vacant  of  the  grass 
and  flowers  which  Miss  Johnson  origi- 
nally desired  to  plant  there,  because  it  is 
the  only  playground  possible,  with  the 
exception  of  the  street,  for  the  children 
of  the  building.  The  bare  brick  wall 
will  itself  be  soon  covered  with  the  green 
and  hardy  vines  already  started. 

"  We  shall  get  our  bit  of  green  in  this 


way,  you  see,"  Miss  Johnson  recently  ex- 
plained to  a  visitor,  "  and  the  children 
will  still  have  the  courtyard  to  play  in." 

Only  thosf  individuals  who  have  lived 
in  those  neighborhoods  where  a  green 
tree  is  a  delight  and  a  wonder,  and  where 
flowers  are  seldom  seen,  can  appreciate 
the  value  and  the  beauty  of  those  bril- 
liant window  and  balcony  flower  boxes, 
and  of  the  green  covered  wall  which  is 
soon  to  be.  The  dwellers  in  the  Lang- 
don building  appreciate  these  beauties 
far  more  than  they  do  those  of  the  fine 
brick  fire])laceK  and  hard  wood  shelves  of 
the  living  rooms,  or  even  of  the  softly 
tinted  hard  flnished  walls,  the  colors  for 
which  they  are  allowed  to  choose  for 
themselves.  Miss  Johnson  finds  the 
study  of  their  tastes  and  opinions  of  her 
and  their  neighbors'  furniture  and  dec- 
orations an  exceedingly  interesting  one. 

It  is  pleasant  to  chronicle  the  fact  that 
the  Ijangdon  apartments  of  Chicago, 
like  many  of  the  model  tenements  of 
New  York  and  London,  have  from  the 
first  proved  so  paying  an  investment 
that  the  builders  are  now  not  only  will- 
ing but  anxious  to  erect  more  tenements 
on  the  same  plan.  Six  per  cent  has  been 
the  rate  of  interest  upon  the  investment 
from  the  beginning.  It  is  now  pa}dng 
six  and  a  half  per  cent.  There  can  be 
no  doubt,  however,  but  that  much  of  the 
success  of  the  Lanjjdon  experiment  has 
been  due  to  the  devotion  and  constant 
oversight  and  interest  of  Miss  Johnson. 
Five  per  cent  of  all  the  money  paid  in 
rents  is  supposed  to  represent  the  re- 
muneration she  receives  for  her  agency 
and  care  of  the  property.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  this  money  she  regularly  and 
persistently  expends  for  those  small  con- 
veniences, improvements,  and  appurte- 
nances which  seem  to  her  necessary  or 
desiral)lo,  and  for  which  she  hesitates  to 
trouble  the  estate  which  owns  the  build- 
ing. The  people  of  the  neighborhood, 
all  of  whom  are  her  friends,  recognize 
the  spirit  of  love  and  of  interest  which 
actuates  her,  and  it  is  this  spirit  and  this 
recognition  which  has  enabled  her  to 
bring  about  the  actual  transformation 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  neighbor- 
hood since  she  became  mainly  respon- 
sible for  the  erection  of  the  best  *'  model 
tenement  "  in  Chicago,  and  took  up  her 
residence  in  it. 
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THK     STORY     OF     A     "PRAIRIE     BOUNDER"    AND     HIS    CLASS     IN    HISTORY. 


BY  GERTRUDE  ADAMS. 


THERE  are  really  two  mistakes  of 
the  dean's  to  be  recounted,  but  as 
the  second  was  the  outgrowth  of  the 
tirst,  the  title  is  sufficiently  inclusive. 

Augustus  Elwood  was  the  first  and 
principal  mistake.  He  was  appointed 
a  university  instructor  in  history  at  the 
tender  age  of  twenty.  The  dean  push- 
ed his  appointment  in  the  face  of  grave 
opposition  from  the  head  of  the  his- 
tory department. 

But  the  dean  had  his  reasons.  First, 
the  history  department  had  to  adopt 
H  policy  of  retrenchment,  and  child  labor 
was  cheap;  second,  to  offset  El  wood's 
youth  and  inexperience,  there  was  the 
paper  he  had  published  in  a  historical 
review  showing  both  thought  and  ear- 
nest research;  third,  he  was  strongly 
recommended  by  the  faculty  of  the 
Western  university  from  which  he  had 
just  received  his  degree.  Then  there 
was  El  wood's  photograph.  The  dean 
wag  a  physiognomist  of  no  mean  abil- 
ity, and  Elwood's  earnest  eyes  gazing 
squarely  into  space,  and  the  lips  in- 
flexibly compressed — Elwoo<i  was  quite 
intrepid  in  front  of  a  camera — pro- 
claimed to  the  dean  a  man  of  decision 
and  force. 

When  he  laid  eyes  on  his  appointee 
in  the  flesh,  the  dean  ground  his  teeth. 
N^o  doubt,  here  was  the  painstaking  stu- 
dent, the  reasoner,  the  thinker,  of  those 
strong  recommendations,  but  why  do 
photographs  leave  so  much  to  the  imagi- 
nation? The  dean  shook  hands  with 
F]lwood  and  wondered  what  would  hap- 
pen when  the  sophomore  class — ^whieh 
happened  that  year  to  be  a  collection  of 
very  cocksure  and  hypercritical  young 
people — saw  this  pink  and  white  scrap 
of  humanity,  five  feet  nothing  to  speak 
of,  with  his  blushes  and  his  stammers, 
and  his  extra  long  skirted  frock  coat  of 
a  remarkable  cut. 

Elwood  divined  at  the  first  glance 
that  the  dean  didn't  like  him.    But  it 


had  been  a  day  of  disillusionizing  sensa- 
tions to  this  prairie  bred  boy,  thrown 
suddenly  into  communion  with  people 
speaking  his  own  tongue  and  having  his 
own  manners  and  customs,  but  with  a 
difference  more  perplexing  in  some  cases 
than  the  expected  strangeness  of  for- 
eigners. 

In  due  season  Elwood  met  his  class. 
Jt  was  imposing  enough  in  size  on  its 
own  account,  and  quite  terrifying  when 
the  wave  of  femininity,  from  the  wom- 
an's college  coordinated  with  the  uni- 
versity, swept  over  from  across  the 
street.  The  history  course  was  a  favor- 
ite one,  and  the  new  instructor  had  the 
benefit  of  his  predecessor's  popularity. 

Fortunately,  the  first  meeting  of  a 
class  is  brief.  Elwood,  almost  tongue 
tied  with  stage,  or,  more  accurately, 
platform  fright,  stammered  out  some- 
thing about  reference  books,  and  out- 
.  lined  briefly  the  proposed  course. 

The  class  filed  out,  leaving  Elwood 
conscious  that  every  young  man  and 
young  woman  had  seen  something  in 
him  that  appealed  to  their  sense  of 
humor.  This  knowledge  worried  and 
harassed  his  peace  of  mind  until  he  got 
into  the  university  library. 

There  his  cares,  his  appearance,  his 
friends,  his  enemies,  the  dean,  and 
those  self  possessed  young  people,  his 
former  life  and  its  present  changed 
conditions,  all  were  forgotten  while  he 
reveled  in  an  orgy  of  study  and  re- 
search. He  had  never  dreamed  of  a 
library  like  it.  He  moved  about  it  rever- 
ently like  a  priest  before  the  altar,  han- 
dling the  books  like  sacred  vessels. 

On  Friday  the  class  met  again,  and  El- 
wood, who,  since  the  first  meeting  of  the 
class,  had  spent  quite  thirty  six  of  the 
forty  eight  intervening  hours  in  the 
library,  came  in  pale  and  brain  weary. 

He  was  unfortunately  a  little  late,  for 
he  had  become  so  lost  to  his  responsibili- 
ties that  his  class  had  been  foj'gotten,- 
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and  a  boy  had  been  sent  to  hunt  him  up. 
This  was  accomplished  not  without  care- 
ful search  on  the  part  of  the  boy,  for 
Klwood  had  completely  "hidden  himself 
behind  a  wall  of  books  reared  by  his 
own  hands  on  a  table  in  one  of  the  li- 
brary alcoves. 

It  was  not  the  custom  of  the  univer- 
sity to  hunt  up  truant  instructors.  If 
for  any  reason  a  professor  or  instructor 
did  not  appear,  after  a  fifteen  minutes' 
wait,  the  class  quietl}^  dispersed.  But 
as  ill  luck  would  have  it,  the  dean  liad 
determined  to  see  how  Elwood  handled 
his  class  that  particular  morning,  and 
after  waiting  ten  minutes  overtime,  he 
went  off  black  as  a  thunder  cloud  and 
pushed  an  electric  button  that  set  things 
rolling  his  way. 

Little  Elwood  was  thoroughly  alarm- 
ed. It  was  disturbing  to  be  called  away 
from  an  account  of  the  Parliament  of 
Paris,  by  a  card  thrust  before  him,  on 
which  was  written  in  an  angry  black 
hand: 

The  dMB  wishes  to  know  why  Mr.  Elwood  is 
not  in  Room  10. 

Mr.  Elwood  glanced  at  the  clock,  mut- 
tered something  incoherent,  and  rushed 
away,  his  coat  tails  fluttering.  He  was 
breathless  when  he  reached  the  class- 
room. He  gave  a  quick  glance  about, 
and  saw  with  a  feeling  of  thankfulness 
that  the  dean  was  not  there.  Instead 
of  turning  over  hi^s  papers  and  giving 
himself  time  to  find  himself,  he  started 
headlong  into  his  subject.  He  was  full 
of  it.  He  knew  it  all  so  well,  if  he  had 
only  given  himself  time  he  could  have 
held  them  all.  As  it  was,  embarrassed, 
apologetic,  and  in  a  furious  hurry  to 
make  up  for  lost  time,  he  startled  him- 
self and  his  class  by  an  opening  remark 
about  the  Guke  of  Duise.  He  repeated 
thivs  unusual  combination  of  souifds 
three  times  with  a  Jook  of  puzzled  alarm 
in  his  big  blue  eyes.  The  class  laughed 
and  expected  as  juuch  of  Elwood,  but  he 
was  too  much  in  earnest  to  take  the 
time. 

In  the  midst  of  the  hilarity  the  door 
oi>ened  and  the  dean  came  in,  followed 
by  Dr.  Inglis,  the  head  of  the  history 
department. 

There  was  an  instant  hush  as  the  two 
black  gowne<l  figures  seated  themselves. 
Little  Elwood,  by  a  mighty  effort,  gath- 


ered his  wits  and  his  tongue  together 
and  started  out  once  more  from  the 
Duke  of  (^uise,  at  hist  brought  to  his 
own.  -His-  voice  was  strained  and  un- 
natural, and  his  manner  lent  itself 
equally  to  ridicule  or  sympathy.  He 
saw  evidences  of  both  when  he  dared 
to  glance  individually  at  his  auditors. 

Ten  minutes  before  the  period  closed, 
he  conscientiously  paused  and  called 
attention  to  an  inaccurate  assertion 
which  he  had  made  half  an  hour  before. 
It  was  only  a  minor  point ;  not  even  the 
head  of  the  department  liad  noticed 
the  error,  but  Elwood  explained,  re- 
tracted, backed  water,  and  churned  up 
such  a  commotion  that  no  one,  barring 
Dr.  Inglis,  knew  what  or  what  not  to 
believe. 

The  titter  of  the  electric  bell  put  an 
end  to  other  titters,  and  the  period 
closed. 

Ah  he  sat  thinking  it  over  at  his  desk, 
his  throbbing  head  on  his  burning  hand, 
he  was  startled  by  hearing  his  name 
calle<l. 

He  sat  erect  at  the  sound,  and  found 
himself  confronted  by  a  little  woman 
in  rusty,  dusty  black. 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  what  is  it?  ''  he  said. 

*^  1  see  you  don't  remember  my  face,'' 
she  said ;  "  my  names  Pritchard,  and 
I'm  one  of  your  scholars.  Funny,  isn't 
it,  at  my  age?  I've  taught  thirty  five 
years  myself,  and  ten  of  'era  have  been 
spent,  saving  up  for  college.  So  here  I 
am  at  last*  taking  a  course.  I  taught 
live  years  in  the  town  where  the  college 
is  you  came  from." 

Elwood\s  face  brightened,  and  they 
talked  of  Flag  Butte^  and  Wilawaukee, 
and  the  places  that  meant  home  to  the 
boy. 

"'  Human  nature's  about  the  same 
East  or  West,''  said  Miss  Pritchard, 
looking  at  him  impersonally. 

**  It  seems  different  here,"  he  said. 

**  On  the  outside,"  she  assented ;  **  and 
we  have  to  conform  more  or  less.  It's 
a  difference  of  clothes  and  manners,  col- 
lars and  cravats,  and  if  we  occupy  con- 
spicuous positions  we  have  to  conform; 
but  character  and  brains  count  in  the 
long  run." 

She  had  heard  him  called  that  morn- 
ing '*  the  prairie  bounder  in  a  frock 
coat,''  and  she  was  giving  him  a  hint  as 
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delicately  as  she  could.  She  also  very 
gently  begged  him  to  talk  just  a  trifle 
more  slowly,  for  she  was,  as  she  put  it, 
^^a  little  dumb  in  understanding.'' 

She  watched  him  anxiously  after  that 
for  signs  of  improvement.  There  were 
about  a  hundred  others  watching  for  the 
same  signs,  but  not  with  her  hopeful, 
encouraging  glances.  El  wood  felt  all 
the  eyes  upon  him,  and  he  acquired 
neither  ease  of  manner  nor  flexibility 
of  utterance. 

Except  for  those  precious  hours  in 
the  library,  he  had  constantly  the  un- 
easy feeling  of  a  criticised  stranger  in  a 
strange  land. 

Three  weeks  after  the  university 
opened,  the  head  of  the  department  ask- 
ed Elwood  to  dine  with  him.  Elwood  felt 
that  the  acceptance  demanded  some- 
thing unusual.  He  bought  a  book  of 
etiquette  and  there  read  that  full  dress 
was  de  rigueur  at  dinner.  He  looked 
up  de  rigueur  in  his  dictionary,  and 
then  looked  up  straightway  a  ready 
made  dress  suit. 

Now  the  dinner  proved  to  be  a  strictly 
family  affair;  there  was  one  guest  beside 
himself,  and  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Inglis  and 
the  three  little  Inglises.  These  stared 
with  respectful  wonder  at  the  magnif- 
icently bold  shirt  front  of  the  little  in- 
structor. He  was  made  so  uncomfort- 
able by  his  strictly  de  rigueur  costume 
that  neither  his  gracious  hostess  nor  his 
kindly  host,  nor  the  easy,  man  of  the 
world  guest,  could  get  him  out  of  him- 
self. There  he  remained  the  entire 
evening  in  self  conscious  isolation,  in- 
trenched behind  his  stiff  shirt  front. 
Dr.  Inglis,  who  had  hoped,  in  this  do- 
mestic environment  of  children  and 
soup  and  roast  beef  and  apple  dumpling, 
to  see  his  shy  little  assistant  unbend, 
shook  his  head  regretfully  over  him 
after  his  departure. 

No  details  need  be  given  of  the  recep- 
tion at  the  dean's,  which  followed  a 
week  or  so  later.  This  Elwood  attended 
in  clothes  not  de  rigueur,  while  all  the 
others  had  followed  the  dictates  of  the 
book  of  etiquette.  The  recollection  of 
that  reception  was  to  Elwood  for  a  long 
time  more  painful  than  his  sins. 

His  work  in  histor}'  meanwhile  vi- 
brated between  farce  and  tragedy.  Miss 
Pritchard  did  not  weary  in  her  attempts 


to  Qgg  him  on  to  do  justice  to  him- 
self. She  remained  regularly  after  the 
class  to  praise  when  she  could,  and  to 
hint  at  changes  when  she  dared. 

The  dean  sent  for  him  once  to  tell 
him  curtly  to  secure  better  attention 
from  his  class. 

Dr.  Inglis  maintained  a  let  alone  pol- 
icy. He  went  as  little  to  the  scene  of 
trouble  as  his  duty  demanded.  He  made 
one  or  two  kindly  suggestions  to  Elwood, 
and  told  the  exasperated  dean  that 
there  was  good  stuff  in  the  Iwy. 

"  Then  some  other  university  may 
find  it  out,"  the  dean  replied  grimly. 

One  afternoon  three  members  of  the 
sophomore  class  met  the  dean  by  ap- 
pointment. They  were  all  earnest  stu- 
dents of  approved  character. 

The  dean  listened  attentively  to  the 
spokesman. 

"  We  wished  to  see  you,  sir,  both  for 
ourselves  and  ten  others,  who  are  anx- 
ious to  substitute  Greek  History  B  for 
French  History  A.'' 

*' French  History  A  is  Mr.  Elwood's 
course,"  said  the  dean,  frowning.  "  Why 
do  you  wish  to  change?  " 

They  hesitated. 

"  We  don't  feel  we're  getting  as  much 
out  of  it  for  the  time  spent  as  we 
should,"  said  one  of  the  three  at  last. 

**  And  why  not  ?  "  pursued  the  dean. 
He  did  not  press  his  question.  "  I  will 
let  you  know  shortly,"  he  said,  after  a 
moment's  frowning  silence. 

At  P]lwood's  next  recitation,  fifteen 
minutes  after  the  period  had  begun, 
the  dean's  giant  form  darkened  the 
threshold. 

Elwood  had  begun  well.  For  the  first 
time  he  had  gained  and  held  the  atten- 
tion from  the  opening  sentence.  It  was 
the  prize  for  which  he  had  been  battling 
for  six  long  weeks.  He  had  paused  a 
few  seconds  after  reading  a  paragraph 
from  the  Memoirs  of  La  Rochefoucauld, 
and  was  turning  over  another  volume 
to  find  another  selection  which  would 
further  illustrate  the  character  of  Maza- 
rin,  when  he  looked  up  at  the  sound  of 
the  opening  door  and  saw  the  dean's 
glowering  countenance. 

Instantly  the  color  rushed  to  hi^♦ 
round  face,  and  the  point  of  his  tongue 
was  caught  between  his  front  teeth. 
This   with    him    was   the    evidence    nf 
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excessive  embarrassment,  lu  his  uew 
clothes  with  the  short  coat — he  was 
dressing  now  like  his  colleagues — he  had 
all  the  look  of  a  guilty  schoolboy  caught 
by  his  master  in  some  mischief,  instead 
of  the  appearance  of  a  dignified  univer- 
sity instructor  discharging  his  bounden 
duty.     The  class  saw  and  smiled. 

"  Don't  let  me  disturb  you,  Mr.  El- 
wood,"  said  the  dean  in  such  a  disagree- 
ably sarcastic  tone  that  Elwood's  color 
deepened.  He  forgot  the  reference  he 
was  looking  for,  and  turned  over  the 
pages  aimlessly.  The  magic  bond  of 
sympathy  between  him  and  his  class 
had  snapped. 

Miss  Pritchard  saw  and  sighed.  She 
longed  to  step  into  the  breach,  but  her 
weakness  in  historical  points  made  her 
hesitate  to  rush  all  unarmed  to  his  de- 
fense. 

*'  1  might  ball  him  up  more  by  asking 
a  fool  question,"  she  thought.  She 
created  a  little  flutter  by  rising  and  ask- 
ing if  a  window  might  be  opened.  A 
boy  rose  to  gratify  her,  and  the  noise 
and  distracted  attention  helped  Elwood. 
He  was  on  the  point  of  pulling  himself 
together  and  reading  something,  no  mat- 
ter what,  when  there  was  an  ominous 
rustle  of  a  silk  gown  and  a  vindictive 
shake  of  a  tassel  on  a  mortar  board,  and 
the  dean  rose. 

*'I  wish  to  say,"  he  said,  without  a 
glance  at  Elwood  or  in  any  way  recogni- 
zing that  it  was  Elwood's  class  he  was 
addressing — "  I  wish  to  say  that  attend- 
ance at  this  class  is  no  longer  compul- 
sory. The  Greek  or  Iilnglish  history 
course  may  be  substituted.  Those  who 
desire  to  make  the  change  may  do  so  at 
once." 

The  dean  glanced  over  the  class.  No 
one  stirred.  They  sat  spellbound  by  a 
sliocked  surprise  that  was  absolute.  The 
dean  had  so  far  forgotten  himself  and 
the  common  amenities  of  authority  as 
deliberately  to  insult  an  instructor  in 
the  presence  of  his  class.  Whatever 
their  training,  their  sex,  their  religion, 
their  feeling  towards  Elwood,  they  had  • 
all  a  sense  of  fair  play. 

Elwood  stood,  his  face  without  a  par- 
•ticle  of  color,  his  lips  shut  firmly,  his 
eyes  unnaturally  large.  It  was  the  El- 
wood of  the  photograph.  The  insult 
had  made  things  clearer  to  him.     He 


saw  the  class  then  for  the  first  time, 
eighty  strong,  and  solidly  with  him  and 
for  him.  His  fair  head  went  up  and 
his  boyish  shoulders  back.  He  was 
ready  for  his  opportunity. 

"  Are  there  any  who  wish  to  go?  "  he 
said. 

The  ticking  of  the  clock  was  the  only 
sound  that  followed  the  question. 

"^  With  your  permission,  I  will  go  on 
with  my  subject " — his  eyes  met  the 
dean's  squarely.  There  was  no  tri- 
umph in  his  perfectly  modulated  tone 
nor  in  his  direct  gaze,  but  the  dean  and 
the  class  were  aware  of  a  subtle  accusa- 
tion in  the  voice  and  the  glance. 

The  dean  bowed  blackly  and  rustled 
out. 

The  lecture  proceeded.  It  was  very 
good.  Miss  Pritchard  waited  after- 
wards, as  usual,  to  speak  to  him,  but 
she  did  not  have  a  tete-i-tete  for  quite 
ten  minutes.  There  were  others  who 
waited  to  ask  questions  and  demand  ref- 
erences. 

**  I  congratulate  you,"  she  said,  when 
lier  turn  finally  came.  ''  The  dean 
made  a  grand  mistake,  and  I  guess  he's 
found  it  out.  What  sort  of  a  bee  stung 
him  at  that  particular  moment  I  don't 
know.  He's  a  quick  tempered  man, 
and  all  the  degrees  from  Heidelberg  or 
Salamanca  won't  keep  a  quick  tempered 
man  from  doing  a  crazy  thing  once  in  a 
while.  Maybe  it's  a  good  thing  he  acted 
up  the  way  he  did.  It's  sort  of  brought 
you  and  the  class  around.  You've  got 
'em  now,  and  you  can  keep  'em,  the 
whole  outfit,  as  we  used  to  say  in  Flag 
Butte.  And  the  dean's  a  just  man. 
It  will  take  him  some  time  to  forgive 
you ;  we  always  do  find  it  hard  to  for- 
give a  person  we've  been  mean  to,  if 
you'll  notice.  But  he'll  come  around; 
he'll  have  to." 

The  dean  was  a  just  man.  He  wrote 
a  reply  to  Elwood's  letter  of  resigna- 
tion, asking  the  little  instructor  to 
remain,  and  assuring  him  of  his  sup- 
port. He  also  kept  away  from  Elwood's 
classes.     This  was  the  main  thing. 

Two  months  after  the  episode,  he  ob- 
served casually  to  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment: 

*^  Elwood  is  doing  good  work,  I  hear : 
I  haven't  been  in  lately  to  see  any  of  it.'' 

''  Pretty  M,  he  is,"  said  the  head. 
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nodding;  ^ckse  crowded  all  the  time; 
solid  work,  too — no  clap  trap." 

"Yes,"  said  the  dean  complacently; 
*'  I  felt  he  was  a  fairly  safe  risk.     His 


recommendations  were  good^  and  then 
I  liked  his  head — capital  shape^  and  a 
determined  expression.  Altogether^  I 
was  sure  he  would  carry  his  own.^ 


The    Ounce    of  Prevention. 

BY  JOHN  H.    GIRDNER,  M.  D. 

THE  TREND  OF  MODERN  MEDICAL  STUDY  AND  PRACTICE  IS  NOT  SO 
MUCH  TO  CURE  DISEASES  AS  TO  RENDER  PEOPLE  IMMUNE  TO  THEM 
BY  ENFORCING  THE  LAWS  OF  HEALTH. 


ARETIBED  naval  officer  was  describ- 
ing to  some  friends  his  sensations 
on  an  occasion  when  he  had  been  badly 
wounded  in  action  on  land  and  left  for 
dead  by  his  companions.  He  added  that 
for  once  in  his  life  he  tried  to  say  his 
prayers,  but  the  pain  and  weakness 
caused  by  his  wound,  and  the  noise  and 
Nconfusion  of  the  battle  raging  round 
him,  made  it  impossible. 

"Captain,"  interposed  one  of  his 
auditors,  "  I  make  it  a  rule  of  my  life 
always  to  say  my  prayers  before  I  get 
into  trouble." 

The  difference  between  the  ideas 
which  controlled  the  study  and  practice 
of  medicine  in  the  years  gone  by,  and 
those  which  control  them  today,  is  sug- 
gested in  that  incident.  In  former 
times  the  dominant  thought  and  aim  of 
the  physician  was  to  cure  his  patient  by 
the  use  of  drugs,  bleeding,  leeches,  cups, 
and  the  like,  afitr  the  disease  tons  esUxb- 
lished.  The  physician  of  a  century  or 
two  ago,  and  even  down  to  a  much  later 
period,  troubled  himself  little  about  the 
origin  or  prevention  of  disease,  either  in 
theory  or  practice;  and,  worst  of  all,  he 
paid  scant  attention  to  the  general  phys- 
ical condition  of  his  patient.  He  had  a 
hard  and  fast  system  for  treating  the 
diseases  he  could  diagnose,  and  also 
those  which  he  could  not  diagnose,  and 
each  patient  had  to  bow  to  that  system, 
though  many  bowed  never  to  rise  again. 
If  we  may  use  such  an  expression,  he 
treated  from  the  outside;  he  declined  to 
take  Nature  into  partnership  with  him, 
and  diligently  and  humbly  to  study  her 


methods,  not  only  of  curing  disease,  but 
of  producing  it. 

For  instance,  every  patient  su£Fering 
from  pneumonia  had  to  be  bled  from  the 
arm.  This  was  routine  practice.  It  did 
not  matter  whether  the  patient  was  of  a 
plethoric  habit,  florid  and  full  blooded, 
or  whether  he  was  pale  and  anaemic; 
whether  the  heart's  action  was  strong 
and  the  pulse  bounding,  or  whether  the 
heart  was  weak  with  a  feeble,  irregular 
pulse;  if  he  had  pneumonia  the  system 
of  treatment  called  for  bleeding,  and 
bled  he  was,  sometimes  repeatedly. 

HOW  PNEUMONIA  IB  TBBATED. 

Investigation  has  taught  us  that 
pneumonia  is  an  inflammation  of  the 
lung  caused  by  a  specific  infection.  Like 
all  acute  infectious  diseases,  it  is  self 
limited;  that  is,  the  disease  will  run  its 
course  and  the  lung  will  get  well  in  a 
fortnight  or  so,  if  the  patient  can  be 
kept  alive  during  that  time.  There  is 
no  known  method  by  which  the  inflam- 
mation of  the  lung  can  be  stopped,  and 
the  physician  should  not  direct  his  ef- 
forts to  that  end.  The  modern  physician 
takes  stock  of  the  sufferer's  vitality,  and 
by  judiciously  husbanding  the  patient's 
strength,  with  a  proper  use  of  nourish- 
ment and  stimulants,  he  aids  nature  to 
keep  the  man  alive  until  the  disease  has 
passed  through  its  various  stages  and 
the  poison  has  exhausted  itself. 

In  typhoid  and  other  fevers  the  tem- 
perature of  the  body  is  kept  continu- 
ously above  the  normal  by  the  presence 
of  toxines  of  one  kind  or  another  in  the 
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blood.  The  old  practice  was  not  to  al- 
low the  patient  to  have  a  drop  of  water 
to  drink.  This  was  not  oiJy  refined 
torture,  but  we  now  know  that  such 
treatment  was  actually  detrimental  to 
recovery.  In  the  modern  treatment  of 
these  fevers  the  patients  are  not  only 
encouraged  to  drink  all  the  water  they 
want,  but  when  the  temperature 
reaches  a  height  which  is  immediately 
dangerous,  water  is  applied  externally 
in  the  form  of  wet  pack,  and  even  of  the 
bath  itself.  The  application  of  this  sim- 
ple, common  sense  method,  which  we 
find  in  nature,  of  putting  cold  water  on 
a  body  that  is  too  hot,  could  not  be  ap- 
plied in  the  treatment  of  fevers  with 
safety  and  justification  until  the  illu- 
sions and  ignorance  of  the  fathers  were 
dispelled  by  thorough  investigation  into 
the  causes  and  nature  of  these  diseases, 
and  of  the  physiologic  production  and 
distribution  of  the  bodily  heat  in  health 
and  disease. 

THE  ADVANCE  IN  ABDOMINAL  SURGERY. 

So  recently  as  twenty  five  years  ago 
no  surgeon  would  have  dared  to  open  the 
abdominal  cavity  in  order  to  close  and 
disinfect  wounds  of  the  intestine  or 
other  internal  viscera.  The  former 
treatment  of  patients  suffering  from 
gunshot  or  other  wounds  in  this  region 
was  to  administer  sufficient  opium  to 
allay  the  pain,  and  allow  them  to  die  in 
peace. 

Opening  the  abdominal  cavity  is  now 
a  safe  and  commonplace  procedure.  It 
is  done  every  day  for  the  mere  purpose 
of  exploration;  that  is,  to  aid  the  sur- 
geon in  making  a  correct  diagnosis  of 
obscure  conditions  in  that  region  of  the 
body.  The  change  in  the  science  and 
practice  of  surgery  in  this  particular 
field  has  been  so  radical  within  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  that,  when  there  is 
no  contra  indication,  the  surgeon  failing 
to  perform  laparotomy  in  cases  of  dis- 
ease or  injury  of  the  abdominal  cavity 
would  render  himself  liable  to  success- 
ful prosecution  for  malpractice. 

These  are  a  few  illustrations  selected 
at  random  to  show  radical  changes 
which  have  taken  place  throughout  the 
entire  domain  of  medicine  and  surgery 
in  comparatively  recent  years.  These 
new  methods  are  not  more  fashions  nor 


"  passing  f  ads,'^  as  is  sometimes  charged 
by  the  laity.  They  are  based  on  scien- 
tific experiment  and  investigation. 
They  are  the  outcome  and  application  of 
our  latest  knowledge  of  nature's  secrets 
and  laws  as  applied  to  the  human  body, 
its  growth,  development,  degeneration, 
and  disease. 

In  this  contrast  any  intent  to  reflect 
unfavorably  on  the  skill  and  knowledge 
of  the  physicians  of  the  past  is  dis- 
claimed. The  medical  profession  in  all 
ages  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge 
has  constituted  a  noble  band  of  unselfish 
workers;  always  living  up  to  the  light 
they  had,  just  as  we  are  doing  now.  And 
when  the  medicine  and  surgery  of  a 
hundred  years  hence  is  compared  with 
that  of  today,  we  shall  be  fortunate,  in- 
deed, if  we  appear  in  as  good  a  light  as 
do  our  ancestors  of  the  last  century. 

The  science  of  medicine  may  be  justly 
compared  to  a  great  structure  which  is 
ever  in  process  of  erection,  but  is  never 
completed.  Each  generation  takes  uj* 
the  labor  where  the  last  generation  left 
off  and  adds  its  quota  to  the  work  before 
passing  from  the  stage  of  life.  It  is 
manifest,  then,  that  those  long  since 
dead,  who  did  the  rough  and  crude  work 
of  hewing  and  digging  the  foundations 
of  this  great  structure,  are  no  less  en- 
titled to  the  thanks  and  gratitude  of 
mankind  than  those  of  today,  who  find 
a  higher  class  of  labor  assigned  to  them. 

We  are  often  twitted  with  discovering 
new  diseases.  One  not  infrequently  hears 
it  said,  especially  by  old  people,  that 
when  they  were  young  there  was,  for 
instance,  no  such  disease  as  appendi- 
citis; and  some  of  them  really  seem  to 
believe  that  modern  physicians  are 
somehow  responsible  for  the  frequency 
of  this  so  called  "  fashionable  disease." 
The  truth  is  that  there  is  no  more  ap- 
]}endicitis  now  than  there  ever  was.  The 
disease  has  not  changed  either  in  char- 
acter or  in  frequency,  only  the  name  has 
been  changed  to  express  more  accurately 
conditions  and  changes  which  modern 
research  has  shown  to  take  place 
through  this  particular  malady. 

NOT  HOW  TO  CURE  BUT  HOW  TO  PREVENT. 

The  study  of  the  science  of  medicine, 
using  that  term  in  its  broadest  sense, 
iliffers  from  the  studv  of  most  other  sci- 
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ences,  in  that  it  is  pursued  for  two  dis- 
tinct reasons,  namely,  for  the  sake  of 
knowledge  as  such,  and  for  Ihe  practi- 
cal application  of  the  results  obtained 
for  the  prevention  and  cure  of  disease, 
to  the  end  that  human  suffering  may  be 
relieved. 

There  was  never  a  time  in  the  history 
of  medicine  when  the  trend  of  experi- 
ments and  researches  going  on  the  world 
over  was  so  much  directed  to  the 
"  study  of  origins  "  as  at  present.  Mod- 
ern medicine  is  no  longer  satisfied  to 
contemplate  the  wreckage  of  disease  and 
feel  that  its  whole  duty  has  been  per- 
formed when  it  has  applied  such  cura- 
tive means  as  it  can  command  to  the 
arrest  of  destructive  processes.  It  wants 
to  know  why  these  destructive  processes 
exist,  and  it  is  earnestly  hunting  out  the 
causes  which  brought  about  the  first 
deviations  from  health  in  such  and  such 
a  disease. 

Not  so  much  how  to  cure,  but  how  to 
prevent  and  render  immune,  is  the 
slogan  of  modem  medicine,  and  the 
knowledge  thus  obtained  finds  its  quick 
and  practical  application  in  preventive 
medicine.  We  are  fast  learning  that 
it  is  better  to  make  our  physical  repent- 
ance and  prayers  before  we  get  into 
trouble  than  to  wait  until  the  trouble 
has  arrived.  Much  of  what  has  been 
calltfd  curative  medicine  is  being  swal- 
lowed up  in  preventive  medicine. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however, 
that  in  this  new  era  the  internal  admin- 
istration of  drugs  is  to  cease.  But  the 
belief  that,  without  regard  to  other  con- 
siderations, the  drug  store  is  to  furnish 
a  panacea  for  every  ill  must  be  destroyed. 
The  character  of  the  substances  which 
we  now  administer  most  frequently,  and 
the  sources  from  which  they  are  derived, 
differ  from  those  of  the  last  century. 
There  is,  for  instance,  the  seemingly 
endless  list  of  coal  tar  products.  Many 
of  these  when  taken  internally  are  found 
to  have  a  most  pronounced  eflfect,  espe- 
cially on  the  nervous  and  circulatory 
systems,  and  are  extensively  used  with 
the  best  results  in  treating  some  of  the 
most  common  diseases.  This  class  of 
drugs  was,  of  course,  unknown  until  a 
few  years  ago. 

New  and  greatly  improved  methods  of 
obtaining  old  "  stknd  by  "  drugs,  and  of 


preparing  them  so  as  to  be  more  readily 
assimilated  by  the  human  system,  have 
greatly  increased  their  usefulness.  Iron, 
for  instance,  which  is  such  a  very  im- 
portant ingredient  of  the  blood,  has 
been  heretofore  obtained  for  medical 
purposes  by  the  action  of  acids  on  nails, 
tacks,  and  particles  of  iron  wire.  Iron 
is  also  necessary  to  vegetable  life,  and  it 
is  found  in  greater  or  smaller  quantities 
in  all.plants.  We  are  now  beginning  to 
find  out  that  iron  in  the  form  in  which 
nature  has  deposited  it  in  vegetables 
and  plants  is  far  better  suited  for  thera- 
peutic purposes  than  when  it  is  obtained 
by  the  chemical  action  of  acids  on  the 
pure  metal.  An  iron  extracted  from 
lentils  and  from  spinach  is  replacing  the 
old  form  in  certain  cases  requiring  the 
drug. 

THE   WAR  OF  VITALITY  AND  BACTERIA. 

If  a  small  quantity  of  the  bacteria 
which  cause  putrefaction  be  added  to 
blood  freshly  drawn  from  a  living  ani- 
mal, decomposition  will  rapidly  take 
place,  and  the  number  of  bacteria  will 
be  enormously  increased.  This  will 
take  place  even  though  the  vessel  con- 
taining the  blood  be  so  arranged  as  to 
keep  it  at  the  same  temperature  of  the 
animal  from  which  it  was  drawn.  But 
if  some  of  the  bacteria  of  putrefaction 
be  injected  into  the  blood  of  a  living 
animal,  no  putrefactive  changes  occur, 
and  the  germs  which  were  thus  injected 
soon  disappear  entirely  from  the  ani- 
mal's blood.  This  is  because  the  blood 
in  the  living  animal  has  in  it  that  impal- 
pable something  which  we  call  vitality, 
and  the  presence  of  this  force  in  the 
blood  corpuscles  results  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  germs;  while  the  blood  in 
the  vessel  outside  the  body  has  not  this 
vitality,  and  can  offer  no  resistance  to 
the  rapid  growth  of  new  colonies  of  the 
bacteria  of  putrefaction. 

The  experiment  just  described  illus- 
trates in  a  general  way  what  happens 
when  an  individual  is  attacked  by  any  of 
the  diseases  which  depend  for  their  ex- 
istence on  the  presence  in  the  body  of  a 
specific  germ.  In  the  evolution  of  medi- 
cal science  we  have  reached  a  point 
where  we  know  certainly  that  many  of 
the  most  common  diseases  to  which  hu- 
man flesh  is  heir  are  caused  by  germ 
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putrefaction  of  one  kind  or  another. 
These  various  disease  germs  are  the  per- 
petual foes  of  human  life.  When  any 
one  of  them  attacks  an  individual,  it  is  in 
all  essentials  a  declaration  of  war  be- 
tween his  vitality  on  the  one  side  and 
the  vitality  of  the  attacking  germs  on 
the  other.  And  the  important  question 
in  every  given  case  is,  which  side  can 
hold  out  the  longer? 

The  modern  physician  comes  into  this 
contest  to  aid  Nature  in  her  struggle. 
He  comes  as  the  commander  in  chief  of 
all  the  forces  his  patient  possesses.  He 
taxes  his  skill  and  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience in  marshaling  and  properly 
using  the  powers  which  already  exist  in 
this  human  fort,  and  he  calls  to  his  aid 
reinforcements  from  Avithout  in  the 
form  of  drugs,  medicines,  stimulants, 
and  nourishment. 

It  is  apparent  from  this  that  the  phy- 
sician of  today  cannot  have  a  hard  and 
fast  rule  or  system  for  treating  all  cases 
even  of  the  same  malady.  In  these 
struggles  with  disease,  where  the  life  of 
his  patient  is  the  stake,  he  is  like  a  gen- 
eral who  commands  soldiers;  each  bat- 
tle must  be  fought  out  differently,  and 
he  must  be  ever  ready  to  change  his 
plans  and  methods  to  meet  new  condi- 
tions as  they  arise  in  each  particular 
ease.  Herein  lies  one  of  the  chief  rea- 
sons why  the  taking  of  quack  medicines 
by  the  laity  is  not  only  useless,  but  posi- 
tively dangerous.  If  one  of  these  ad- 
vertised remedies  should  prove  bene- 
licial  in  one  case,  that  is  no  guarantee 
that  it  will  prove  so  in  another  case  even 
of  the  same  affection,  and  the  chances 
are  largely  in  favor  of  its  being  actually 
harmful. 

IMMUNITY  FROM   DISEASE. 

The  power  of  the  individual  to  over- 
come or  throw  off  the  germs  of  any  dis- 
ease with  which  he  may  become  infected 
is  called  immunity,  and  it  differs  greatly 
in  different  individuals.  We  often  hear 
it  said  of  a  person  that  he  or  she 
"catches  every  disease  that  comes 
along."  And  of  another,  that  he  is 
*'  never  sick."  Immunity  from  diseases 
is  of  two  kinds:  natural  or  inherited, 
and  acquired.  For  instance,  some  per- 
sons spend  their  lives  in  a  district  where 
yellow  fever  prevails  every  year,  and 


where  they  are  exposed  to  the  infection, 
yet  they  never  contract  the  disease. 
Such  people  are  natural  immunes.  Oth- 
ers acquire  immunity  by  having  an  at- 
tack of  the  disease  from  which  they 
recover,  for  it  is  well  known  that  yellow 
fever  rarely  attacks  the  same  individual 
a  second  time.  In  fact,  nearly  all  the 
infectious  diseases,  such  as  measles, 
whooping  cough,  and  scarlet  fever,  like 
yellow  fever,  leave  the  system  of  the  in- 
dividual who  recovers  from  them  forever 
immune,  or  free  from  the  danger  of  a 
second  attack;  or  in  the  few  instaneep 
where  there  is  a  second  attack  of  any  of 
them,  it  is  generally  of  a  mild  or  modi- 
fied character. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  ar- 
tiiicial  or  acquired  inmiunity,  of  which 
we  have  just  spoken,  is  obtained  only  by 
passing  through  all  the  stages  of  an  at- 
tack of  these  several  infectious  diseases. 
Not  only  is  the  constitution  of  the  indi- 
vidual often  permanently  impaired  as  a 
result,  but  life  itself  is  always  placed  in 
jeopardy.  Modem  medicine  is  trying  to 
discover  a  means,  as  by  inoculations, 
vaccinations,  and  the  liie,  which  will 
render  children  as  well  as  adults  im- 
mune to  the  infection  of  any  or  all  of 
these  contagious  diseases,  and  which 
will  not  at  the  same  time  impair  health 
or  endanger  life.  In  other  words,  it  is 
the  hope  of  modern  medicine  to  secure 
to  the  individual  this  same  acquired  im- 
munity from  contagious  diseases  which 
nature  sometimes  secures  to  him,  but 
without  endangering  his  life  to  obtain 
it.  While  it  is  true  that  comparatively 
little  of  a  practical  nature  has  been  ac- 
complished in  this  direction,  there  is  yet 
every  reason  to  hope  for  the  greatest 
benefits. 

The  discovery  made  by  Dr.  Jenner,  in 
lYOS,  of  the  protection  afforded  against 
smallpox  by  vaccination  with  the  lymph 
taken  from  the  vesicles  of  cowpox,  was 
largely  in  the  nature  of  an  accident;  but 
its  adoption  throughout  the  world  has 
practically  stamped  out  smallpox.  Be- 
fore this  discovery  the  annual  number 
of  deaths  from  smallpox,  in  the  British 
islands  alone,  was  thirty  thousand. 
Since  their  population  has  been  ren- 
dered immune  by  vaccination  with  this 
protective  virus,  smallpox  occurs  so  sel- 
do)n  that  it  is  scarcely  worth  noticing. 
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The  point  of  special  interest  in  this 
connection  is  that  the  very  fact  that  a 
vims  has  been  found  which  renders  the 
systetn  immune  to  the  infection  of 
sfnalipox  is  excellent  evidence  that  it  is 
possible  to  obtain  other  lymphs  which 
will  establish  immunity  against  other 
infectious  diseases.  We  say  it  is  excel- 
lent evidence,  Ixjcause  from  what  we 
know  of  Nature's  methods  it  is  certain 
that  order  and  system  prevail  through- 
out her  kingdom.  She  does  not  do 
things  in  singles,  but  in  series,  and  it  is 
almost  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
smallpox  is  the  only  disease  in  which  it 
is  possible  to  obtain  an  immunizing 
virus. 

THE  TBEND  OF  MEDICAL  IN  VE8TIGAT10X. 

It  was  hoped  and  believed,  a  few  years 
ago,  that  the  serum  taken  from  the 
blood  of  a  horse,  which  had  been  inject- 
ed repeatedly  with  the  virus  of  diph- 
theria, would  cure  a  person  suffering 
from  diphtheria  if  injected  under  tha 
patient's  skin  early  enough  in  the  at- 
tack. It  was  also  believed  that  if  this 
antitoxine  was  injected  into  a  healthy 
person,  it  would  render  that  person  im- 
mune to  the  germs  of  diphtheria,  just 
as  vaccination  with  eowpox  renders  him 
immune  to  smallpox.  This  antitoxine 
treatment  of  diphtheria  has  not  proved 
entirely  satisfactory,  either  as  a  cura- 
tive or  preventive  "remedy;  it  is  still 
under  judgment.  But  if  it  is  finally 
found  not  to  be  the  remedy  sought  for, 
and  has  to  be  discarded,  the  mere 
fact  that  it  was  brought  forward  shows 
the  trend  of  the  medical  investigations 
of  these  times,  and  strengthens  the  hope 
that  the  real  immunizing  agent  sought 
for  in  this  and  other  diseases  may  yet 
be  found.  It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that 
before  the  close  of  the  new  century  phy- 


sicians and  health  authorities  will  be  as 
careful  to  see  that  the  public  is  properly 
injected  or  vaccinated  to  protect  them 
against  measles,  scarlet  fever,  ydlaw 
fever,  and  other  infectious  diseases,  as 
they  now  are  to  see  that  the  people  gen- 
erally are  protected  by  vaccination  from 
smallpox. 

In  the  evolution  of  medical  science 
there  is  another  field  which  is  begin- 
ning to  attract  considerable  attention, 
and  which  has  been  heretofore  almost 
entirely  neglected.  I  refer  to  the  study 
of  the  effect  of  weather  conditions  on 
the  physical  well  being.  I  am  not  speak- 
ing of  climate,  but  of  the  effects  of 
changes  in  the  weather  on  both  the  sick 
and  the  well.  Many  persons,  especially 
after  middle  life,  can  predict  changes  in 
the  weather  twenty  four  hours  ahead  by 
simply  consulting  their  own  feelings 
and  sensations.  They  are  living  barom- 
eters. And  every  practising  physician 
of  experience,  in  making  his  daily 
rounds  among  the  sick,  has  observed  the 
beneficial  effect  on  his  patients  of  a 
change  from  what  we  call  bad  to  good 
weather.  We  have  practically  no  facts 
or  exact  information  at  all  to  explain 
these  phenomena,  and  we  know  nothing 
of  how  much  or  how  little  weather  con- 
ditions may  affect  persons  suffering 
from  this  or  tftat  disease. 

Some  recent  experiments  made  in 
France  on  the  varying  "  electrical  con- 
ditions "  of  the  atmosphere,  and  their 
effects  on  certain  diseased  conditions, 
are,  to  say  the  least,  most  interesting. 
And  the  physician  of  a  hundred  years 
hence  may  find  it  as  important  to  ob- 
serve and  correct  the  electrical  condi- 
tion of  his  patient,  and  of  the  room 
which  he  occupies,  as  to  see  that  he  and 
his  dwelling  are  kept  at  a  proper  tem- 
perature. 


MAKE  HOLIDAY,  MY  HEART. 
Make  hc^kiay,  my  heart !    My  wiser  self 


In  some  strange  fashion  seems  to  stand  apart. 
Half  sympathizing  and  half  pitying, 
Tet  with  no  will  to  stay  the  song  yon  sing— 

Make  holiday,  my  heart ! 

Make  holiday,  my  heart !    Who  has  forgot 

Old  wounds  that  yesterday  conld  bnm  and  smart — 

Wounds  that  a  night  may  tear  anew,  bnt  yet 

Shall  I  remember  now  that  you  f oiget  ? 
Make  holiday,  my  heart ! 

Theodotia  Garris&n, 
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Royal  Marriages  That  Failed- 

BY  STEWART  C.  GRANT 

THE  MARRIAGES  OF  PRINCES  AND  PRINCESSES,  WHICH  ARE  GEN- 
ERALLY ARRANGED  FOR  REASONS  OF  STATE,  HAVE  VERY  FRE- 
QUENTLY PROVED  NOT  TO  HAVE  BEEN  MADE  IN  HEAVEN. 


LOVE  rarely  plays  any  part  iu  the 
matrimonial  alliances  of  reigning 
families.  Dynastic  considerations  force  . 
their  members  to  wed,  even  when  they 
desire  to  remain  single,  and  political 
considerations  limit  their  choice — if 
they  have  any  choice  at  all.  With  a  very 
few  exceptions,  such  marriages  are  not 
of  the  kind  that  are  popularly  described 
a«  "  made  in  heaven."' 

Occasionally  these  manages  de  con- 
venance  politique^  as  they  are  described 
in  diplomatic  phraseology,  turn  out  for- 
tunately, and  unions  in  which  Cupid  has 
been  conspicuous  by  his  absence  in  their 
earlier  stages  have  developed,  later,  into 
ties  of  the  most  affectionate  character. 
A  notable  instance  of  this  was  the 
marriage  of  the  late  King  Humbert  of 
Jtaly.  But  there  are  likew^ise  many  love- 
lei^s  matches  that  result  in  estrangement 
and  separation. 

Long  is  the  list  of  the  European 
queens,  empresses,  and  princesses  of  the 
blood  who  for  one  reason  or  another 
have  been  constrained  to  live  apart  from 
their  husbands.  Not  long  ago  the  roster 
received  a  notable  addition  in  the  per- 
son of  the  Infanta  Eulalia  of  Spain,  who, 
after  being  pointedly  careful,  during  tlie 
past  two  years,  to  avoid  being  anywliero! 
near  her  husband,  lately  obtained  a  legal 
separation  from  him.  Henceforth  she 
will  make  her  regular  home  at  Madrid, 
the  laws  and  etiquette  of  the  reigning 
dynasty  to  which  she  belongs  requiring 
that  Spanish  princesses  who  have  been 
parted  from  their  husbands  should  take 
up  their  abode  in  the  Castilian  capital, 
to  be  under  the  slieltering  wings  of  the 
sovereign,  or  the  regent. 

The  domestic  nii.'sfortunes  of  the  In- 
fanta Eulalia  are  of  particular  interest 
to  the  American  people  because  she  is 


one  of  the  four  ladies  of  royal  rank  wlu> 
have  visited  the  United  States,  the  other 
three  being  the  late  Empress  of  Brazil; 
Princess  Theresa  of  Bavaria,  eldest 
flaughter  of  the  regent  of  Bavaria;  and 
Princess  Louise,  Duchess  of  Argyll,  the 
fourth  daughter  of  the  late  Queen  Vic- 
toria. Princess  Aribert  of  Anhalt,  who 
spent  a  couple  of  Aveeks  at  Washington 
last  summer,  cannot,  strictly  speaking, 
be  regarded  as  a  royal  lady,  seeing  that 
she  is  not  entitled  to  the  predicate  of 
"^  royal  highness,"  but  merely  of  "  high- 
ness." She  was  recently  divorced  from 
her  uncongenial  husband,  and  has  re- 
sumed her  maiden  name  of  Princess 
Louise  of  Schleswig  Holstein. 

THE  SAD  STORY   OF  EULALIA. 

The  Infanta  Eulalia  represented  the 
Spanish  crown  at  the  festivities  organ- 
ized by  the  United  States  in  connection 
with  the  celebration  of  the  four  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  discovery  of 
America  by  Columbus.  Those  who  met 
her  on  that  occasion  were  able  to  draw 
their  own  conclusions  concerning  the 
contrast  between  the  high  spirited,  bril- 
liant, and  in  many  ways  fascinating 
princess,  and  her  husband,  Don  Antonio, 
a  poor  creature  mentally  as  well  as 
physically.  It  was  impossible  to  believe 
that  the  infanta  could  regard  her  hus- 
band with  any  other  sentiment  but  that 
of  contemptuous  pity. 

The  infanta  had  always  been  the  fa- 
vorite sister  of  the  late  King  Alfonso, 
and  the  most  popular  princess  of  the 
reigning  family  at  ^ladrid,  and  when 
the  announcement  was  made  that  a  mar- 
riage had  been  arranged  for  her  with 
her  first  cousin,  Don  Antonio — who  was 
the  only  son  of  Queen  Isabella's  younger 
sister,  the  late  Dnchess  of  Montpensier 
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— ^a  good  deal  of  popular  feeling  was 
manifested.  The  Madrilenos  made  her 
the  object  of  an  extraordinary  ovation 
at  one  of  the  Sunday  bull  fights,  not  in- 


against  the  Spanish  throne,  and  partly 
for  the  purpose  of  cutting  short  a  little 
romance  in  which  the  princess  figured 
as  the  heroine,  while  the  hero  was  re- 


THE  INFANTA  EULAUA  OP  SPAIN,  WHO  REPRESENTED  THE  SPANISH  CROWN   AT  THE  CHICAGO  WORLD'S 

PAIR,   AND  WHO  RECENTLY  SEPARATED  PROM  HER  HUSBAND,   PRINCE  ANTONIO  OP  ORLEANS. 

From  a  photograph  by  Bassitno,  London. 


tending  to  convey  their  congratulations 
on  her  engagement,  but  to  express  their 
sympathy  at  her  being  forced  into  such 
a  loveless  match. 

It  was  known  that  the  marriage  had 
been  arranged  partly  in  the  hope  of  pre- 
venting the  old  Duke  of  Montpensier 
from  continuing  his  detestable  intrigues 

JM4 


ported  to  be  a  good  looking  young  for- 
eign diplomat,  who  was  suddenly  trans- 
ferred from  Madrid  to  another  capital  at 
the  request  of  King  Alfonso.  This  had 
the  effect  of  rendering  her  specially  in- 
teresting in  the  eyes  of  her  countrymen. 
Their  objections  to  the  marriage  were 
still  further  increased  bv  the  avarice 
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displayed  by  the 
Duke  of  Mont- 
pensier  in  the 
matter  of  settle- 
ments and  wed- 
ding gifts,  the  old 
gentleman  decli- 
ning even  to  pay 
for  the  bridal  veil 
of  his  daughter  in 
law  until  judg- 
ment had  been 
obtained  against 
him  for  the 
amount.  Don 
Antonio  is  the 
brother  of  the 
Countess  of  Paris, 
who  is  as  mascu- 
line in  her  ways, 
speech,  and  ap- 
pearance as  her 
brother  is  effemi- 
nate. 

Eulalia  is  by  no 
means  the  only 
member  of  her 
family  whose 
marriage  has 
proved  an  utter 
failure.  Her 
mother,  old  Queen  Isabella,  has  been 
separated  for  more  than  thirty  years 
from  her  king  consort,  Francis  of  As- 
sisi.  Born  as  a  Sj)anish  prince  of  the 
blood,  King  Francis  is  so  diminutive  in 


QUEEN  ISABELLA  II   OP  SPAIN,   WHO  HAS   BF.EN  SEP- 
ARATED FOR  MORE   THAN    THIRTY   YEARS  FROM 
HER  KING  CONSORT,  FRANCIS  OP  ASSISI. 
From  a  Pkoit^rnPk  by  Byruf.  Richmond. 


stature,  and  af- 
flicted with  such 
a  childish  treble 
voice,  that  it  is 
easy  to  under- 
stand the  mean- 
ing of  the  queen's 
remark  that  when 
she  married  she 
liad  expected  to 
find  a  man,  but 
had  been  disap- 
])ointed  to  dis- 
cover herself  ma- 
ted to  an  infant 
— Spanish  term 
for  a  prince. 

Queen  I  s  a- 
bella's  sister  in 
law,  the  late  In- 
f  a  n  t  a  Isabella, 
who  died  two  or 
three  years  ago, 
had  been  sepa- 
rated for  at  least 
two  decades  from 
the  Polish  noble- 
man. Count  Gu- 
rowski,  whom  she 
had  married  after 
a  most  sensation- 
al and  romantic  elopement,  accomplish- 
ed in  the  true  old  fashioned  manner  by 
means  of  rope  ladders  and  post  chaises. 
Small  blame  could  be  ascribed  to  the 
count  for  abandoning  her.    Her  vagaries 


QUEEN   NATALIE  AND  THE  LATE  KING  MILAN  OF  SERVIA,   WHOSE  DIVORCE   WAS   DECREED  AND  ANNULLED 

SEVERAL  TIMES,   AND   WHO  UVED  APART   FOR  MANY   YEARS. 

From  pftotographs  by  Brog^i,  Florence,  and  L'&wy,   1'ienntt. 
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PRINCE    ARIBERT    OP    ANHALT,    WHO    RECENTLY 

SECURED  A  DIVORCE  FROM   HIS  WIFE. 

From  a  photograph  by  Schaar^vachter^  Berlin. 

were  such  that  it  is  charitable  to  presume 
that  she  was  mentally  unbalanced,  and 
she  remains  on  record  as  the  only  mem- 
ber of  the  royal  and  historic  house  of 
Bourbon  who  was  buried  without  any 
religious  services  whatsoever,  her  obse- 
quies being  of  the  character  known  as 
'^  civil." 


services  of  the  German  police  to  remove 
her  son  Alexander  from  her  by  force, 
this  high  handed  outrage  being  attend- 
ed by  circumstances  of  much  brutality. 
He  then  proceeded  to  exile  her  from 
Servia,  and  forced  the  complaisant  met- 
ropolitan of  the  national  church  of  Ser- 
via to  decree  the  dissolution  of  her  mar- 
riage, at  the  same  time  depriving  her  of 
the  title  of  queen,  and  of  all  royal  at- 
tributes. These  were,  however,  restored 
to  her  by  her  son  when  he  attained  his 
majority,  and  assumed  the  reins  of  pow- 
er as  King  of  Servia  in  the  place  of  his 
father,  who  had  meanwhile  been  forced 
to  abdicate.  The  divorce  was  then  an- 
nulled on  the  score  of  illegality,  but  on 
Milan  regaining  inlluence  over  the 
young  king,  the  annulment  of  the  di- 


MILAN  AND  NATALIE  OF  SERVIA. 

Few  people  knew  the  exact  relation 
between  Queen  Natalie  of  Servia  and 
her  husband,  the  late  King  Milan.  Their 
divorce  was  pronounced  and  annuled  so 
many  times  that  it  became  difficult  to 
say  whether  her  Servian  majesty  was  a 
divorcee  or  not.  There  is  no  doubt, 
however,  as  to  her  having  been  separated 
from  her  consort,  and  in  the  early  part 
of  last  year  she  issued  an  official  noti- 
fication that  under  no  circumstances 
whatsoever  would  she  consent  to  any 
reconciliation — a  determination  whieli 
it  is  not  difficult  to  understand. 

Probably  no  other  crowned  head  in 
the  present  century  has  ever  been  sub- 
jected to  such  shameful  treatment  by 
her  husband.  The  latter  forced  her,  by 
his  flagrant  profligacy  while  still  on  the 
throne,  to  leave  Belgrade  and  seek  ref- 
uge abroad.    Thereupon  he  invoked  the 


PRINCESS    LOUISE    OF    SCHLESWIG    HOLSTEIN,    THE 

DIVORCED  WIFE  OF  PRINCE  ARIBERT  OF  ANHALT. 

Front  a  photograph  by  Schaarwachter,  Berlin. 
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vorce  was  repealed,  only  to  be  proclaim- 
ed afresh  later  on. 

It  is  only  fair  to  Milan  to  add  that  he 
never  knew  what  it  was  to  have  a  home 


COUNTESS    TASSILO    PESTETICS    OP    TOLNA,    WHOSE    MAIDEN    NAME 

WAS   LADY  MARY  HAMILTON,   AND  WHO  WAS  FORMERLY 

THE  WIPE  OP  PRINCE  ALBERT  OP  MONACO. 

From  a  photograph  by  Koller^  Budapest. 


as  a  boy,  and  spent  his  entire  youth  at 
French  schools  and  colleges,  his  mother, 
Princess  Obrenovitch,  a  woman  re- 
nowned for  her  beauty,  having  deserted 
her  husband  in  order  to  take  up  her 
abode  with  Prince  Couza,  the  last  Hos- 


podar,  or  ruler  of  Boumania,  before  the 
accession  of  King  Charles  to  the  Rou- 
manian throne.  Prince  Couza  himself 
was  a  married  man,  and  lived  apart  from 
his  wife,  who  was  a  lady  of 
inexhaustible  charity — as 
was  strikingly  shown  when, 
at  the  death  of  the  rival 
who  had  wrecked  her  do- 
mestic happiness,  she  adopt- 
ed the  latter's  motherless 
children,  and  brought  them 
up  as  her  own. 

THE  PRINCE  OF  MONACO  AND 
HIS  CONSORTS. 

The  reigning  Prince  of 
Monaco  has  been  another 
center  of  matrimonial  com- 
plications. His  first  wife 
is  still  living,  her  marriage 
to  the  ruler  of  the  famous 
little  principality  having 
been  annulled  by  the  Vati- 
can, though  the  papal  de- 
cree simultaneously  pro- 
nounced that  her  son  was 
in  every  sense  of  the  word 
legitimate.  Princess  Mary, 
wliose  mother  was  a  prin- 
cess of  the  reigning  house 
of  Baden,  and  whose  father 
was  the  English  Duke  of 
Hamilton,  was  forced  by 
her  kinsman  and  guardian, 
the  late  Emperor  Xapo- 
leon,  to  give  her  hand  in 
marriage  to  Albert  of  Mon- 
aco. The  latter  showed 
himself  a  singularly  neg- 
lectful and  unkind  hus- 
band, and  her  life  at  Monte 
Carlo  became  so  intolerable 
that  she  took  to  flight, 
carrying  her  infant  child 
with  her.  She  sought  ref- 
uge at  Florence,  where  the 
Italian  police,  acting  on  be- 
half of  the  prince,  made  a 
sensational  attempt  to  take 
the  boy  away  from  her. 
The  plot  was  frustrated  by  the  Grand 
Duchess  Marie  of  Russia,  who  took 
mother  and  infant  under  her  protec- 
tion and  defied  the  Italian  authorities 
to  cross  the  threshold  of  her  residence. 
Today  Princess  Mary  is  the  wife  of 
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PRINCESS  ALBERT  OF  MONACO,  THE  PRINCE'S  SECOND 

WIFE,  DAUGHTER  OF  A  NEW  ORLEANS  BANKER. 

From  a  pkotograPk  hy  Blanc,  Monte  Carlo. 


PRINCE    ALBERT    OF    MONACO,    WHO    HAS    MARRIED 

TWO   WIVES  AND  SEPARATED    FROM    BOTH. 

From  a  photograph  by  Blanc,  Monte  Carlo, 


Count  Tassilo  Festetics  of  Tolna,  one  of  the  inii)erial  family  of  Russia  are  living 
the  magnates  of  the  Austro  Hungarian  happily  together.  But  the  white  haired 
Empire,  and  occupies  an  excellent  po-  widow  of  the  late  Grand  Duke  Con- 
si  tion  at  the  court  of  Vienna.  Prince  stantine,  grand  uncle  of  the  present 
Albert  married 
again,    the    next 


Princess  of  Monaco 
being  an  American 
girl,  a  daughter  of 
the  New  Orleans 
banker  Michael 
Heine.  His  second 
matrimonial  ven- 
ture, however, 
turned  out  as  un- 
fortunately as  the 
first;  for  a  judicial 
separation  has  re- 
cently been  ar- 
ranged between  the 
prince  and  the 
princess,  each  hav- 
ing many  charges 
against  the  other. 


IN 


RUSSIA    AND 
GERMANY. 


IN 


All  the  younger 
married  couples  of 


H^LfeNE,  DUCHESS  OF  AOSTA,  WHO  HAS  BEEN  RECON- 
aiiED  TO  HER  HUSBAND  AFTER  TWICE  LEAVING  HIM. 


Czar,  spent  the 
greater  part  of  her 
life  apart  from  her 
husband,  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  and 
accomplished  men 
of  his  day.  It  was 
solely  owing  to  the 
influence  of  his 
brother,  the  Em- 
peror Alexander  II, 
that  the  scandal  of 
a  divorce  was  avert- 
ed. Constantine's 
other  brother,  the 
Grand  Duke  Nich- 
olas, likewise  made 
no  pretense  of  liv- 
ing with  his  con- 
sort, who,  forced  by 
h  i  s  behavior  to 
leave  his  roof,  took 
up  her  residence  in 
a  convent  at  Kieff. 
There  she  spent  the 
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remainder  of  her 
days,  doing  pen- 
ance for  his  sins. 
She  died  last  year 
in  the  odor  of 
sanctity,  and  in 
the  garb  of  a  nun, 
under  the  name 
of  Mother  Anas- 
tasia. 

Tlie  existence  of 
Princess  Yourieff- 
ska,  and  the  pres- 
ence at  the  court 
of  St.  Petersburg 
of  the  handsome 
cliiklren  whom  she 
bore  to  the  Em])er- 
or  Alexander  11, 
constitute  incon- 
trovertible e  V  i- 
dence  of  the  fact 
that  he  was  a  hus- 
band only  in  name 
to  the  Empress 
Marie  during  the 
last  ten  years  of 
the  latter's  life. 
His  sister,  the 
Grand    Duchess 


THE    LATE    CROWN    PRINCE    RUDOLPH     OF    AUSTRIA, 
.    WHOSE  LOVE  FOR  A  WOMAN  NOT  HIS  WIPE  DKOVE 
HIM    TO   RUIN.   AND    WHO    EITHER   WAS  MUR- 
DERED  OR  COMMITTED  SUICIDE. 


Marie,  made  no 
pretense  of  living 
with  her  husband, 
the  Duke  of 
Leuchtenberg,  af- 
ter the  first  three 
or  four  years  of 
her  marriage. 

The  reigning 
houses  of  Germany 
have  been  pecu- 
liarly prolific  in  di- 
vorces and  separa- 
tions. One  of  the 
j)rincesses  of  Prus- 
sia, Louise  by 
name,  is  divorced 
from  Prince  Al- 
exis of  Hesse.  She 
is  now  a  woman  of 
seventy,  and  makes 
her  home  at  Wies- 
baden. Her  broth- 
er. Prince  Fred- 
erick Charles,  the 
celebrated  gener- 
al, to  whom  be- 
longs the  credit  of 
the  capture  of  the 
!*>ench  stronghold 


COUNT   LONYAY,    THE   YOUNG    AUSTRIAN    NOBLEMAN 

WHO  IS  PRINCESS  STEPHANIE'S  SECOND  HUSBAND. 

From  a  photograph  by  Brogi^  Florence, 


PRINCESS    STEPHANIE,     WIDOW     OF    CROWN    PRINCE- 

RITDOLPH,   NOW  THE  WIPE  OF  COUNT  LONYAY. 

From  rt  PhoiograPh  by  Turk,  VienKa. 
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ARCHDUKE  OTTO  OF  AUSTRIA,  WHO  IS  IN  THE  UNE  OF 

SUCCESSION  TO  THE  THRONE  OF  FRANZ  JOSEF. 

From  a  photograph  bf  KoUer^  Budapest. 

of  Metz  in  1870,  spent  a  consideral)le  por- 
tion of  his  life  apart  from  his  wife,  who 
was  only  dissuaded  from  obtaining  a 
divorce  by  the  old  Emperor  William. 
Since  his  death  she  is  reported  to  have 
contracted  a  morganatic  marriage  with 
her  chamberlain,  Baron  Wangenheim, 
although  there  is  no  mention  of  it  in 
the  current  issue  of  the  "  Almanach  dc 
Gotha." 

Prince  Albert  of  Prussia,  now  regent 
of  Brunswick,  spent  a  singularly  un- 
happy boyhood,  owing  to  the  troubles 
between  his  parents,  which  culminated 
in  a  sensational  divorce.  After  the  dis- 
solution of  the  marriage,  his  father  con- 
tracted a  morganatic  alliance  with  a 
Mile,  de  Rauch,  by  whom  he  had  a  num- 
ber of  children,  who  bear  the  titles  of 
Counts  and  Countesses  Hohenau.  Prince 


All)eri\s  mother,  Prmeess  Marie  of  the 
Xetherlands,  became  the  wife  of  one  of 
her  gentlemen  in  waiting,  and  died 
about  fifteen  years  ago. 

THE  SORROWS  OF  HUMBERT'S  SISTER. 

The  late  King  of  Holland  only  lived 
a  few  years  with  his  first  wife,  Queen 
Sophia,  one  of  the  intellectual  princesses 
of  the  reigning  house  of  Wlirttemberg, 
their  union  having  been  in  every  sense 
of  the  word  a  viariage  de  conreuance 
politique.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
match  between  the  late  Prince  Napo- 
leon and  Princess  Clothilde,  the  sister  of 
King  Humbert  of  Italy. 

There  was  no  pretense  of  affection  in 
the  latter  union,  which  was  contracted 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  consolidating 
the  alliance  between  Italv  and  France 


ARCHDUCHESS    OTTO    OF    AUSTRIA,    WHO    HAS    BEEN 

TEMPORARILY  SEPARATED  FROM  HER  HUSBAND. 

From  a  photograph  by  Pasqnali,  A  rai^ 
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on  the  eve  of  the  war  with  Austria  in 
1859.  The  princess  only  consented  to 
give  her  hand  to  Prince  Napoleon,  who 
was  many  years  her  senior,  on  the  as- 
surance given  to  her  by  the  Italian 
prime  minister,  the  celebrated  Count 
Cavour,  that  the  fortunes  of  the  dy- 
nasty and  of  her  country  were  at  stake. 
Her   father,   King   Victor   Emmanuel, 


afterwards.  She  now  makes  her  home 
near  Turin,  at  the  chateau  of  Monte- 
calieri,  where  she  leads  the  life  of  a  sis- 
ter of  mercy,  devoting  her  time  and  her 
energies  to  caring  for  a  number  of  sick 
and  infirm  people  whom  she  has  gather- 
ed beneath  her  roof. 

Her  niece,  the  young  Duchess  Helene 
of  Aosta,  has  twice  left  her  husband,  and 


QUEEN   ELIZABETH   (CARMEN  SYLVA)   AND   KING   CHARLES  OF  RUMANIA,   WHO  UVED  APART  FOR  ABOUT 
TWO  YEARS  AFTER  THEIR  DISAGREEMENT  OVER  THE  VACARESCU   AFFAIR,   BUT  HAVE  SINCE 

BECOME  RECONCILED. 
Front  a  Photograph  by  Mandy,  Bucharest. 


did  not  hesitate  to  deplore  the  political 
necessity  of  the  marriage,  and  was  wont 
to  declare  that  the  greatest  sacrifice  that 
he  had  ever  made  in  behalf  of  his  be- 
loved country  was  the  happiness  of  his 
favorite  daughter. 

Princess  Clothilde  was  then,  and  still 
remains,  the  plainest  and  the  most  pious 
lady  of  royal  blood  in  Europe.  Only  a 
month  was  allowed  to  elapse  between  the 
negotiation  of  the  match  and  the  wed- 
ding day,  which  occurred  just  two 
months  prior  to  the  bride's  sixteenth 
birthday.  Prince  Napoleon,  who  was  as 
irreligious  and  dissipated  as  his  consort 
was  virtuous,  systematically  neglected 
his  wife.  After  the  war  of  1870,  and  the 
overthrow  of  the  French  Empire,  he  ef- 
fected a  legal  separation  from  her  which 
lasted  till  his  death,  nearly  twenty  years 


was  persuaded  to  return  to  him  only  by 
the  urgent  entreaties  of  the  late  King 
Humbert,  and  of  her  own  relatives. 
That  the  reconciliation  is  complete,  how- 
ever, is  apparent  from  the  fact  that  she 
is  now  the  mother  of  two  little  boys, 
the  elder  of  whom  is  destined  to  succeed 
to  the  throne  of  Italy  in  the  event  of 
the  marriage  between  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Naples  remaining  childless. 

SOME   OTHER   ROYAL  SCANDALS. 

Princess  Louise  of  Belgium,  eldest 
daughter  of  King  Leopold,  was  forced  by 
the  brutality  and  neglect  of  her  hus- 
band. Prince  Philip  of  Coburg,  to  seek 
refuge  abroad,  where,  unhappily,  she  be- 
came involved  in  financial  transactions 
of  such  an  unsavory  character  that  in 
order  to  avoid  a  criminal  prosecution 
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she  was  consigned  to  a  sanitarium,  and 
judicially  declared  to  be  mentally  ir- 
responsible. At  the  same  time  a  decree 
of  legal  separation  was  pronounced  on 
the  demand  of  Prince  Philip,  the  Vati- 
can having  refused  to  dissolve  the  union. 

King  Leopold's  second  daughter  is 
that  Princess  Stephanie  whose  domestic 
nnhappiness^  after  l>ecoming  a  subject  of 
public  gossip  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  Europe,  culminated  in  the 
mysterious  and  tragic  death  of  her  hus- 
l)and,  the  Crown  Prince  Rudolph  of 
Austria,  at  Meyerling.  It  had  been  a 
loveless  marriage  from  the  very  outset, 
and  the  archduke  made  no  secret  of  the 
fact  that  he  had  merely  obeyed  orders 
in  asking  for  the  hand  of  the  princess, 
and  that  he  never  would  have  married 
her  but  for  dynastic  considerations. 

There  are  several  other  royal  couples 
whose  matrimonial  differences  have 
from  time  to  time  formed  the  subject  of 
public  comment,  and  who  have  tem- 
porarily parted,  like  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Aosta,  only  to  be  subsequent- 
ly reconciled  through  the  intervention 
of  their  relatives  and  friends.  Among 
them  are  the  reigning  Grand  Duke  and 
Grand  Duchess  of  Hesse,  first  cousins, 
both  of  them  being  grandchildren  of 
the  late  Queen  Victoria.  Then  there 
are  the  Archduke  and  Archduchess 
Otto  of  Austria,  who  are  probably  des- 
tined to  ascend  the  throne,  Otto\s  el- 
der brother,  the  present  heir  apparent, 
having  contracted  a  morganatic  mar- 
riage, any  children  born  to  which  are  de- 
barred from  the  succession. 

Finally,  there  are  the  King  and  Queen 
of  Rumania,  who  fell  out  over  the  at- 
tempt of  the  latter's  maid  of  honor, 
Helene  Yacarescu,  to  inveigle  their 
adopted  son,  the  crown  prince,  into  a 
marriage.  The  romantic  queen  favored 
the  match,  her  husband  violently  op- 
posed it,  and  the  quarrel  was  so  warm 
that  they  lived  apart  for  some  two  years. 
The  poet  queen,  who  writes  nnder  the 
pen  name  of  *'  Carmen  Sylva,"  did  not 
return  to  Bucharest  until  after  the 
union  of  the  crown  prince  to  Princess 
Marie  of  Great  Britain  and  of  Coburg. 

FAMOUS  HISTORICAL  INSTANCES. 

Going  further  back,  but  still  remain- 
ing in  the  nineteenth  century,  we  find 
J1I5 


the  great  Napoleon  divorcing  the  Em- 
press Josephine  on  the  ground  of  her 
childlessness,  and  being  himself  desert- 
ed by  his  second  consort,  Marie  Louise, 
who  lived  with  her  Austrian  chamber- 
lain. Count  Xeipperg,  while  her  husband 
was  a  prisoner  at  St.  Helena.  Napoleon's 
brother  Louis,  King  of  Holland,  en- 
deavored to  obtain  a  divorce  from  his 
wife.  Queen  Hortense,  mother  of  Napo- 
leon III,  but  could  only  secure  a  legal 
separation,  which  lasted  till  his  death. 

The  state  trial  in  the  British  House 
of  Lords,  by  means  of  which  King 
George  IV  endeavored  to  secure  a  di- 
vorce from  Queen  Caroline,  a  princess 
of  Brunswick,  whom  he  had  been  com- 
pelled to  wed  sorely  against  his  inclina- 
tion, remains  on  record  as  one  of  the 
most  shocking  causes  relebres  of  modern 
times.  Queen  Victoria's  own  mother  in 
law,  the  Duchess  of  Saxe  Coburg  Gotha, 
was  divorced  by  her  husband  for  deser- 
tion, after  she  had  appealed  in  vain  to 
the  other  German  sovereigns  for  protec- 
tion against  his  maltreatment  and  neg- 
lect. The  unfortunate  duchess  subse- 
quently married  a  young  officer,  of 
whom  she  became  so  inordinately  jealous 
that,  dreading  his  remarriage,  she  be- 
queathed him  at  her  death  an  annuity 
conditional  on  his  always  keeping  her 
embalmed  remains  under  the  roof  where 
he  happened  to  be  staying.  Several 
years  afterwards  his  house  in  Paris  was 
visited  by  burglars,  who  stole  nothing 
but  the  body;  and  a  few  days  later  he 
received  a  notification  to  the  eflfeet  that 
it  had  been  laid  to  rest  in  the  ducal 
mausoleum  at  Gotha,  but  that  the  reign- 
ing family  of  Coburg  would  continue  to 
pay  the  annuity  until  his  death. 

This  by  no  means  constitutes  the  sum 
total  of  the  royal  and  imperial  marriages 
which,  contracted  without  love,  have  re- 
sulted in  unhappiness.  There  have  been 
many  princes  and  princesses  of  the  blood 
who  possess  too  keen  a  sense  of  pride- 
and  dignity  to  take  the  public  into  their 
confidence  concerning  the  sorrows  of 
their  private  life.  The  cases  recorded 
in  this  article  are  merely  the  ones  of 
which  no  secret  has  been  made,  and 
which  have  constituted  the  subject  of 
so  much  gossip  and  discussion  as  to  lead 
to  the  popular  conviction  that  few,  if 
any,  royal  marriages  nre  made  in  heaven. 
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STORY  OF  THE  CHAPTERS  ALREADY 
PUBLISHED. 

IT  all  began  at  the  Xicaraguan  ambas- 
sador's garden  party,  in  Vienna. 
For  it  was  there  that  Basil  Reigne  met 
the  Princess  Marie. 

Wandering  slowly  in  tlie  summer 
heat,  Basil  greeted  his  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances with  an  unusually  preoc- 
cupied air.  His  mind  was,  in  fact,  too 
full  of  an  important  piece  of  business  to 
permit  his  proper  enjojonent  of  the  bril- 
liant function. 

For  that  very  morning  the  chief  had 
sent  for  him,  and  had  intrusted  him 
with  a  commission  involving  great  in- 
terests, and  all  the  possibilities,  unless 
the  matter  was  most  diplomatically 
handled,  of  stirring  up  troublesome  in- 
ternational complications. 

"  Carry  the  matter  through  success- 
fully," he  had  said,  "  and  it  will  be  lost 
sight  of.  Find  out  all  you  can  about  that 
fellow  Chakri  on  the  other  side,  and 
when  the  papers  arrive,  get  off  as  soon 
as  you  can  learn  where  he  is.  From  all 
account^  he  is  a  difficult  bird  to  catch, 
and  slippery  when  you've  caught  him." 

As  this  was  the  first  affair  of  im- 
portance which  had  been  intrusted  to 
him  since  he  came  to  Vienna,  Basil  de- 
termined to  justify  the  chief's  confi- 
dence in  him.  And  so  he  came  to  the 
garden  party  with  his  head  full  of  the 
matter,  and  with  a  look  of  most  ingen- 
uously undiplomatic  concentration  on 
his  face. 

It  was  the  wonderful  old  Duchess  of 
Malplaquet  who  drew  him  from  his  rev- 
erie, and  brought  him  the  first  knowl- 
edge of  his  princess. 

"  Your  mother  was  the  most  perfectly 
natural  woman  I  ever  met,''  she  told 
him,  "and  as  brave  and  sweet  as  God 
ever  made.  I  have  met  only  one  wom- 
an since  who  s^itisfies  me  in  the  same 
way  that  she  did." 


"  Mme.  Melita  ?  "  he  asked,  referring 
to  the  great  singer,  her  grace's  well 
known  favorite. 

"  No.  Adela  is  good  and  sweet,  but  I 
was  not  thinking  of  her.  The  dear  girl 
I  mean  is  quite  young,  the  loveliest  crea- 
ture in  the  world,  and  absolutely  as  good 
as  she  is  charming.*" 

"  And  her  name  ?  " 

'^  Ah,  here  comes  her  brother  in  law. 
You  know  Count  Szarvas  ?  " 

Basil  instinctively  drew  himself  up 
a  little  as  he  greeted  the  newcomer. 
Without,  as  he  said  to  himself,  any  valid 
reason  for  it,  he  felt  for  the  count  a 
slight,  undefinable  antipathy. 

Count  Szarvas  was  always  most  suave 
and  courteous.  He  made  a  point  of  it. 
Perhaps  it  was  this  imperturbable  suav- 
ity that  palled  upon  the  Englishman. 

The  count  had  quitted  the  army,  and 
now  occupied  himself  in  various  under- 
takings which  kept  him  traveling  from 
one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other,  keeping 
all  his  irons  hot.  The  results  were  ap- 
parently satisfactory.  He  maintained 
a  considerable  establishment,  enter- 
tained largely,  and  went  everywhere. 
Basil,  however,  had  not  yet  broken 
through  his  insular  nimbus  of  suspicious 
reserve  in  his  intercourse  with  him.  He 
had  never  felt  more  like  doing  so  than 
at  this  moment,  when  two  ladies  turned 
into  the  path  that  cleft  the  rhododen- 
drons, and  entered  the  inclosure. 

"  Anna,"  said  the  count  to  his  wife, 
"  you  have  met  Mr.  Reigne.  Marie,  per- 
mit me  to  introduce  to  you  the  Hon. 
Basil  Reigne,  of  the  British  embassy." 

And  Basil  Reigne  bowed  before  the 
most  beautiful  girl  he  had  ever  yet  seen, 
and  he  had  seen  many. 

"  What  wonderful,  wonderful  eyes," 
he  said  to  himself,  "and  what  an  in- 
comparably sweet  face !  " 

Great  dark  eyes  they  were,  looking 
out  calm  and  straight  from  level  brows, 
and  the  light  of  a  very  lovely  nature 


•  This  story  began  in  the  January  number  ^  The  Puritan. 
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slione  through  them  and  illumined  all 
upon  whom  it  dwelt. 

When  Basil  raised  his  eyes  again — for 
her  beauty  had  intoxicated  him — he 
found  the  dark  eyes  laughing  up  into 
his  own. 

A  very  wonderful  hour  followed.  Bas- 
il realized  nothing  but  the  dark  eyes  he 
was  looking  into,  and  the  strange  fact 
that  this  glorious  princess  was  frankly 
and  sweetly  admitting  him  to  her  friend- 
ship. It  was  some  talk  of  sport  that  led 
to  an  invitation  which  set  Basil's  heart 
leaping  like  a  boy's. 

"  You  should  come  down  to  our  place, 
Vilova,  between  the  Balkans  and  the 
Rhodopes,  and  see  what  we  call  sport," 
she  told  him.  "  And  why  shouldn't 
you  ?  We  go  there  for  the  shooting  early 
next  month;  why  should  you  not  join 
us?  Adela  Melita  will  be  there  with  her 
wonderful  voice — and  the  Archduke 
Franz  Johann,  as  a  natural  consequence. 
I  think  you  would  enjoy  it.  Alex  " — to 
her  brother  in  law — "  you  are  to  invite 
Mr.  Reigne  to  join  us  at  Vilova  next 
month.  I  want  to  show  him  what  we  call 
sport  in  this  country." 

For  an  imperceptible  fraction  of  a 
second  Count  Alex  hesitated.  Then, 
with  every  show  of  heartiness,  he  said, 
"  We  shall  Be  delighted  if  you  will  join 
us,  Mr.  Reigne,  and  we  will  give  you  the 
very  best  sport  the  country  can  offer. 
Any  day  after  the  tenth." 

Basil  bowed  gravely. 

"  A  thousand  thanks,  count !  Subject 
to  the  exigencies  of  business,  pray  count 
me  of  your  party." 

"  You  may  have  better  sport  than  you 
anticipate,"  the  princess  went  on. 
"Thev  say  the  great  Constantino  is 
about." 

"  A  brigand?  "  asked  Basil. 

"  He  is  the  chief  of  all  the  brigands  of 
the  Rhodopes.  W^hen  he  is  not  being 
chased  by  the  Bulgarian  troops,  he  is  be- 
ing chased  by  Turkish  troops;  and  he 
spends  the  intervals  in  carrying  off  fat 
tax  gatherers  and  rich  grandees,  and  any 
one  and  every  one  out  of  whom  he  can 
squeeze  ransom." 

The  mission  on  which  he  was  about 
to  start  came  back  into  Basil's  mind  with 
a  rush.  He  had  never  given  it  a  thought 
since  Marie  Obdanovitch  floated  into 
view. 


"  By  the  way,  count,"  he  said,  re- 
membering the  chiefs  instructions  to 
learn  all  he  could  before  starting  about 
the  man  he  was  going  to  see,  "  Delsarti 
says  you  know  everything  and  every- 
body; can  you  give  me  any  information 
about  a  certain  Chakri  Pasha  down  in 
Constantinople?  " 

**  Chakri  ?  "  said  the  count,  the  ends 
of  his  mustache  smiling  up  into  his 
eyes.  **  W^ell,  yes;  Chakri  and  I  are  very 
old  friends.  In  fact,  we  are,  I  believe, 
related  in  some  way.  Our  very  distant 
common  ancestor  must  have  been,  as 
you  perceive,  a  distinctly  handsome  per- 
sonage, for  we  are  said  to  be  very  much 
alike.  If  I  can  be  of  any  service  to 
you,  Mr.  Reigne,  pray  command  me.  It 
is  about  the  Slivovitza  matter  you  want 
to  see  him,  I  suppose." 

"  Thanks  very  much,  count.  Is  Cha- 
kri in  Constantinople  just  now,  do  you 
know?"  asked  Basil,  without  replying 
to  the  other's  question. 

"Ah,  mon  ami,  that  is  beyond  me. 
As  a  rule,  no  one  ever  knows  where 
Chakri  is  until  they  have  him  '  right 
there,'  as  the  American  minister  says. 
But,  in  any  case,  Constantinople  is  the 
only  place  where  you  will  pick  up  his 
tracks.  He  holds  some  post  in  the  for- 
eign department,  and  fills  it  admirably, 
Ijecause  he  is  never  there,  and  so  is  a 
standing  excuse  for  blocking  business. 

"  He  has  several  estates  and  numerous 
establishment?,"  the  count  went  on.  "In 
matters  touching  his  own  pocket  you 
will  find  him  as  keen  as  a  file,  though 
he  will,  of  course,  try  to  come  the  in- 
dolent Turk  over  you.  As  to  the  oil 
wells  about  which  those  countrymen  of 
yours  are  making  so  much  trouble,  I 
know  all  about  tliem,  for  it  was  I  who 
introduced  them  to  the  English  syndi- 
cate, and  from  what  I  know  of  the  dis- 
trict, I  should  say  they  have  got  hold  of 
a  very  good  thing  indeed.  What  this 
claim  of  Chakri's  may  really  amount  to, 
of  course  I  can't  say.  Chakri  is  a  pretty 
tough  lot,  and  probably  he  won't  give 
way  without  a  fight.  A  reasonable  com- 
promise will  be  your  likeliest  way 
through  .the  matter." 

Reigne  thanked  the  count,  but  did  not 
commit  himself. 

During  the  days  that  followed,  the 
young    Englishman    saw    the    Princess 
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Marie  on  every  possible  occasion,  though 
it  was  soon  borne  in  upon  him  that  her 
brother  in  law,  Count  Szarvas,  for  all 
his  suavity,  did  not  favor  this  growing 
friendship.  He  even  took  to  trick  and 
stratagem  to  keep  the  two  apart. 

Gossip  supplied  the  key  to  this  en- 
mity. The  count  had  a  younger  brother 
Rudolf,  of  dubious  reputation,  to  whom 
Marie's  sweet  self  and  her  still  sweeter 
millions  were  to  be  duly  handed  over, 
thus  keeping  the  great  estates  in  the 
family.  Basil  smiled  somewhat  grimly 
at  this  information,  but  made  no  com- 
ment in  words. 

The  expected  documents  arrived  at 
length  from  London,  and  Basil  that 
same  night  boarded  the  seven  o'clock 
express  for  Buda  Pesth,  Belgrade,  and 
Constantinople. 

He  had  not  seen  or  heard  of  the  count 
since  a  very  sudden  business  call  had 
summoned  him  away  three  days  before. 
He  was  not,  however,  greatly  surprised 
when,  on  stepping  into  the  station  res- 
taurant at  Buda  Pesth  for  supper,  the 
first  person  he  saw  was  Szarvas  himself, 
seated  comfortably  at  table. 

"  Hallo,  Reigne,  mon  ami  I "  he  cried. 
"  Really  en  route  at  last?  " 

"  Really  en  route  at  last/'  said  Basil, 
taking  a  seat  opposite  him.  "  And 
whither  may  you  be  bound,  count  ?  " 

"  Fm  just  running  over  to  Bourgas 
again,  so  I  can  keep  you  company  nearly 
all  your  way — at  all  events,  as  far  as  Tir- 
nova.  Then  I  shall  probably  slip  along 
to  Vilova,  to  see  that  everything  is  in 
order  for  the  shooting.  And  you,  mon 
ami — have  vou  picked  up  anv  traces  of 
Chakri  yet?" 

Reigne  shook  his  head,  and  changed 
the  subject.  Nevertheless,  the  count 
hovered  persistently  around  the  object 
of  the  young  Englishman's  journey,  and 
attempted,  in  a  dozen  different  ways  and 
on  a  dozen  different  occasions  in  the 
course  of  the  evening,  quietly  to  pump 
him  on  the  subject. 

No  matter  where  he  started  from, 
the  conversation  kept  trending  towards 
Chakri  and  the  oil  wells,  and  the  dis- 
puted strip  of  territory  at  SJivovitza, 
and  it  became  to  Reigne  a  matter  of 
keen  enjoyment  to  scent  his  adversary's 
moves  from  afar,  to  pretend  to  drop  into 
the  snare,  and  then  quietly  to  administer 


a  check  whenever  the  position  began  to 
show  signs  of  a  corner. 

Count  Alex  took  his  repulses  with  the 
greatest  good  humor,  and  finally  shook 
hands  cordially  and  went  off  to  his  berth 
for  the  rest  of  the  night. 

Basil  Reigne,  left  to  his  thoughts  in 
the  smoking  compartment,  finally  dozed 
off — a  circumstance  that  saved  his  life. 
For  in  the  dead  of  night  there  was  a 
rattling  explosion^  a  smashing  of  glass, 
and  the  berth  he  was  to  have  occupied 
was  raked  from  end  to  end  with  rifle 
balls.  Basil  was  inclined  to  think  that 
the  assassins  who  had  lain  in  wait  for  the 
train  were  after  some  one  else,  and  had 
made  a  mistake  in  the  berth.  But  in 
the  brief  course  of  his  journey,  two  other 
serious  attempts  on  his  life  forced  him 
to  admit  that  there  was  a  mysterious 
enemy  on  his  track. 

At  last  he  reached  the  region  where 
the  great  Chakri  was  to  be  found,  and, 
directed  by  a  friendly  young  girl,  Anna 
the  assassins  who  had  lain  in  wait  for  the 
Turk's  dwelling. 

XVI. 

The  hills  were  already  darkening  with 
a  plum  colored  bloom  as  he  rode  rapid- 
ly along  towards  the  west.   * 

The  prospect  of  being  overtaken  by 
night  before  he  discovered  Chakri's 
dwelling  place  was  anything  but  a  pleas- 
ant one,  so  he  put  the  mare  to  her  best 
pace,  leaving  the  choice  of  ground  to 
herself,  and  trusting  to  her  sure  footed- 
ness,  while  he  kept  a  keen  lookout  for 
the  big  white  building  which  Anna  An- 
gelides  had  told  him  he  could  not  by  any 
possibility  miss. 

It  was  with  a  distinct  feeling  of  re- 
lief that  he  saw  it  at  last  in  the  dis- 
tance, standing  out  sharp  and  square 
from  the  smoother  contours  of  the  hills, 
and  silhouetted  against  a  lingering  band 
of  orange  in  the  western  sky.  By  day- 
light, assuredly,  it  would  have  been  as 
impossible  to  miss  Teraklia  as  to  over- 
look a  lighthouse  on  a  flat  coast  on  a 
clear  day. 

Gaunt,  flat,  bare,  white,  and  almost 
windowless — a  very  barracks  of  a  house 
— it  struck  Basil  as  about  the  most  for- 
bidding and  inhospitable  dwelling  place 
he  had  ever  come  across. 
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He  rode  slowly  up  the  rocky  road  to 
the  plateau,  and  knocked  on  a  massive 
wooden  gate  under  an  archway.  A  small 
panel  slid  back  at  last,  and  a  harsh  voice 
uttered  some  words  in  Turkish,  asking, 
he  supposed,  who  he  was  and  what  the 
Prophet  he  wanted. 

''  1  have  letters  for  the  pasha,''  said 
Basil,  in  French. 

A  hand  came  questioningly  through 
the  small  square  hole,  and  in  it  he  de- 
posited his  letters  from  Lord  Caerleon 
and  Count  Szarvas,  and  his  own  card, 
and  waited  patiently  perforce  for  full 
five  minutes,  while  the  mare,  finding  the 
air  uncomfortably  cool  after  her  rapid 
course,  pawed  up  the  stones  and  snorted 
with  disgust.  Then,  slowly,  one  valve 
of  the  great  gates  swung  back,  and  he 
rode  into  the  semi  darkness  of  the  arch- 
way. 

It  was  a  tunnel  like  a  railway  arch, 
and  was  dimly  lighted  by  a  couple  of 
flickering  lamps  of  varicolored  glass. 
A  black  man  of  massive  proportions 
swung  the  gate* to  behind  him,  and  si- 
lently adjusted  the  bars,  while  his  double 
in  equal  silence  took  Basil's  horse  by  the 
bridle  and  led  him  through  the  tunnel 
into  the  great  courtyard. 

The  courtyard  w^as  of  very  great  ex- 
tent, the  building  inclosing  it  on  all 
sides,  and  here  on  the  right  was  a  large 
and  carefully  tended  garden,  with 
smooth  greensward  and  trees  and  flow- 
ers and  fountains,  on  to  which  the  lat- 
ticed windows  of  the  residential  portion 
of  the  house  looked  out. 

Lights  glowed  in  many  of  the  win- 
dows, and  fell  in  golden  shafts  on 
the  shadowy  greenery  below.  Moving 
forms  flitted  about  behind  the  lattices, 
and  the  scene  within  the  great  white 
barracks,  as  compared  with  its  outward 
aspect,  was  as  life  is  to  death. 

The  groom  halted  at  a  trellised  gate- 
way leading  into  the  gardens,  and,  as 
Basil  dismounted,  another  stately  negro 
issued  from  an  adjacent  door,  and,  with 
profound  salaams,  begged  his  lordship, 
in  quite  understandable  French,  to  give 
himself  the  pleasure  of  following  him. 

Basil  followed  him  into  the  building, 
across  a  wide  corridor,  up  a  flight  of 
steps  covered  with  soft  matting,  and 
down  a  long  passage,  the  right  hand  side 
of  which  was  the  outer  wall  of  the  build- 


ing, through  narrow  glazed  slits  in 
which  he  caught  passing  glimpses  of  the 
country  outside,  while  on  the  left  hand 
side  they  passed  a  long  succession  of 
doors  leading  into  the  rooms  which 
looked  out  on  to  the  quadrangle.  The 
doors  were  numbered  like  those  of  a 
hotel,  and  Basil  remembered  that  the 
building  had  formerly  been  either  a 
monastery  or  a  nunnery. 

His  guide  pushed  open  the  door  of 
room  number  forty,  and  stood  aside  for 
him  to  enter.  It  was  a  spacious  apart- 
ment, and  Basil  wondered  at  the  luxu- 
rious quarters  of  the  former  inmates. 
Then  he  saw,  from  the  fact  of  there  be- 
ing three  separate  doors  opening  into  the 
corridor,  and  three  separate  windows 
looking  out  upon  the  courtyard,  that 
for  the  making  of  this  guest  chamber 
three  smaller  rooms  had  been  knocked 
into  one. 

It  was  plainly  but  sufficiently  fur- 
nished, and  contained  a  large  wicker 
lounging  chair  and  several  smaller  ones, 
a  washstand  and  a  tin  bath,  an  iron 
bedstead  and  a  very  inviting  bed  to  a 
man  who  had  been  a  night  without  one. 

^'His  excellency  awaits  milord's 
pleasure,"  said  the  black  man. 

"  I  will  be  ready  in  ten  minutes.  Can 
you  get  me  my  traveling  case?  " 

"  Voildy  milord  " — as  it  was  handed 
in  at  the  door.  "  I  will  await  milord's 
pleasure  without." 

"  That's  all  right,'^  said  Basil  as  soon 
as  he  was  alone.  "  Now  for  a  wash,  and 
then  for  his  excellency.  I  hope  he'll 
give  me  something  to  eat.  I  am  fam- 
ished, in  spite  of  Miss  Angelides'  good 
luncheon." 

When  he  had  groomed  himself  and 
felt  respectable,  he  went  out  into  the 
corridor  and  found  the  black  awaiting 
him,  with  his  eye  at  one  of  the  narrow 
window  slits.  The  man  salaamed  and 
led  the  way  back  along  the  passage,  down 
the  stairs,  and  down  the  wider  corridor 
on  the  ground  floor,  to  a  cozy  room  with 
silken  hangings,  where  a  cheery  wood 
fire  blazed  on  an  open  hearth,  and  a 
cheerful  little  table  about  two  feet  high 
squatted  in  front  of  a  pile  of  soft  cush- 
ions, and  invited  him  to  sit  and  eat. 

He  folded  up  his  long  legs,  and  com- 
posed himself  on  the  cushions  as  artis- 
tically as  he  could  manage  it,  and  his 
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own  special  black  served  him  with  a  suc- 
cession of  dainty  dishes,  into  the  com- 
position of  which  his  mountain  bred 
appetite  would  not  give  him  time  to 
inquire,  but  which  he  devoured  in  faith 
and  found  to  be  very  good.  For  drink 
he  had  a  flask  of  very  excellent  Chianti, 
and  he  devoutly  thanked  his  stars  that 
they  had  consigned  him  to  the  hands  of 
a  man  of  the  worlds  and  not  to  the  ten- 
der mercies  of  a  straitlaced  Mussulman. 

His  repast  over,  the  black  man  stood 
bowing  before  him,  and  indicated  his 
readiness  to  conduct  him  to  his  master. 

''  That's  all  right,"  said  Basil  to  him- 
self once  more,  as  he  uncoiled  his  stif- 
fened legs.  '*  Now  I  feel  fit  for  the 
fray.     Lead  on — Othello." 

XVII. 

It  was  not  a  long  journey  this  time. 
Drawing  aside  one  of  the  silken  hang- 
ings, the  black  opened  a  door  in  the  wall 
and  bowed  him  through,  and  he  found 
himself  in  the  presence  of  his  host. 

This  room  also  was  heavily  draped 
with  silken  curtains.  It  was  softly  light- 
ed with  dim,  varicolored  lamps  pendent 
from  the  roof,  and  the  furniture  seemed 
to  consist  entirely  of  piles  of  silken 
cushions.  In  the  center  of  one  such 
pile  lazily  reclined  the  master  of  the 
establishment. 

He  bowed  graciously  to  his  guest,  wel- 
comed him  in  a  few  courteous  words, 
and  waved  him  to  an  adjacent  heap  of 
cushions.  On  these  Basil  essayed  to  dis- 
pose himself  comfortably,  and  only  suc- 
ceeded in  making  himself  feel  ridiculous 
and  immediately  at  a  disadvantage  from 
the  awkwardness  of  his  unusual  attitude. 
The  room  was  thick  with  smoke  and 
heavy  with  the  scent  of  burning  pas- 
tilles, and  through  the  partly  opened  lat- 
tice Basil  heard  the  spasmodic  splash  of 
the  fountains  on  the  stillness  outside. 

After  all  he  had  heard  concerning 
him,  he  looked  curiously  at  Chakri,  but 
the  light  was  so  dim  and  the  smoke  so 
thick  that  it  was  not  very  much  that  he 
could  see. 

As  far  as  he  could  make  out,  the  pasha 
seemed  a  man  of  about  forty,  with  a 
somewhat  swarthy  complexion,  though 
that  might  be  only  the  effect  of  the  cross 
lififlits  and  shadows  in  which  he  sat.    His 


head  was  covered  with  a  turban  of  many 
folds  of  white  gauze  swathed  round  a  red 
fez.  His  beard  was  dark  and  pointed, 
and  his  mustache  ran  down  into  it. 

His  eyelids  drooped  as  though  he  were 
half  asleep  or  short  sighted,  but,  as 
Reigne  soon  found,  there  was  not  much 
sleep  about  them,  and  they  could  be 
keen  and  sharp  enough  on  occasion.  He 
spoke  in  French,  in  a  slow,  pedantic  fasli- 
ion  which  might  arise  from  the  ditti- 
dence  of  speaking  a  foreign  tongue,  and 
an  extreme  desire  to  speak  it  correctly, 
but  which  seemed  to  Basil  artificial  and 
assumed.  With  all  an  Englishman's  dis- 
like of  humbug,  he  found  himself  dis- 
approving of  his  host  and  confessed  him- 
self somewhat  disappointed. 

''  I  am  chai'med  to  have  the  pleasure 
of  a  visit  from  you,  M.  Reigne,"  said  the 
pasha.  "  I  had  the  honor  of  meeting 
your  father  many  years  ago,  before  you 
were  in  the  service,  I  imagine.  Is  he 
still  alive?" 

"  Alive  and  well,  I  am  glad  to  say, 
your  excellency,  though  he  has  suffered 
a  severe  blow  lately  in  the  loss  of  my 
three  brothers,  all  within  a  year.  I  won- 
der he  survived  it." 

'*  That  was  very  sad,"  murmured  Cha- 
kri.   *•'  And  you  are  the  last  one  left  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  am  the  last." 

"  It  behooves  you  then  to  be  careful. 
To  him,  at  all  events,  much  hangs  upon 
you." 

Here  a  noiseless  attendant  brought  in 
coffee  and  cigars  and  cigarettes,  a  newly 
opened  a  box  of  each  of  which  he  ar- 
ranged, along  M'ith  the  coffee,  on  a  low 
table  which  he  i)laced  by  Basil's  side. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  have  put  you  to  the 
inconvenience  of  such  a  long  ride,  M. 
Reigne.  How  did  you  manage  to  find  a 
mount  ?  "  asked  the  pasha,  when  the 
attendant  had  withdra\Mi. 

"  Mile.  Angel  ides  at  Yenideli  was 
good  enough  to  assist  me  in  that  re- 
spect, your  excellency." 

"  Ah,  7a  belle  An-na ! "  said  the 
pasha,  with  a  gleaming  smile.  "  And 
her  father?  " 

'^He  was  away  in  the  country." 

"A  la  honne.  henre'^  beamed  Chakri 
again,  finding  something  amusing  in  the 
situation  which  was  hidden  from  Basil. 
"  And  vou  found  vour  way  without  diffi- 
cultv?" 
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*•  1  found  my  way,  but  I  can't  say 
without  difficulty.  1  nearly  came  to  log- 
gerheads with  some  of  your  countrymen 
at  the  half  way  village,  or  perhaps  I 
should  say  they  wanted  to  come  to  log- 
gerheads with  me." 

"  Ah,  how  was  that?  And  which  vil- 
lage?" 

**  Well,  the  only  one  I  saw  by  the  road 
I  came — a  village  between  two  ridges 
with  a  brook  between.  My  horse  cast  a 
shoe,  and  I  found  an  old  soldier  smith 
who  put  it  on.  Then  a  mob  came  thirst- 
ing for  my  blood.  I  can't  imagine  why, 
as  I  had  not  even  reached  the  village 
itself.  The  ringleader  seemed  to  be  a 
man  whom  I  think  I  have  met  before." 

"  And  had  some  dispute  with,  per- 

5?'' 


**  Well,  yes,  you  might  put  it  that  way. 
I  was  rowing  on  the  Bosporus  with  tlie 
Ladies  Elaine  and  Enid  Cserleon " 

*'  Ah !  The  very  charming  demoi- 
selles Cflerleon !  "  murmured  Chakri 
again,  in  a  tone  of  retrospective  enjoy- 
ment. 

— "  When  this  man  and  another  ran 
us  down  and  sank  our  boat  and  nearly 
drowned  us.  I  managed  to  tumble  the 
fellows  out  of  their  boat,  and  bashed  in 
this  one's  face.  I  thought  I  had  done 
for  him,  but  apparently  I  did  not  hit 
hard  enough,  for  he  turned  up  today 
very  much  alive,  and  apparently  very 
anxious  to  make  an  end  of  me." 

'^  They  are  very  fanatical,  once  their 
race  prejudices  or  religious  feelings  are 
aroused.  I  will  have  the  matter  inquired 
into,  and  will  have  them  punished." 

"  Punish  the  rascal  who  tried  to  shoot 
me  by  all  means^  if  you  can  find  him. 
The  rest  only  did  his  bidding." 

"  They  roasted  a  Jew  alive  there  last 
week,"  said  Chakri  contemplatively, 
"  but  I  have  no  doubt  he  thoroughly  de- 
served it." 

"  They  seem  a  nice,  quiet  sot  of  peo- 
ple," said  Basil. 

"  Oh,  they  are  all  right,  except  now 
and  then,  when  something  upsets  them. 
Then  they  go  a  little  crazy.  You  will 
have  to  return  some  other  way  or  they 
may  make  things  hot  for  you." 

"  Yes,  I  want  to  get  across  the  hills  to 
Vilova." 

"Ah,Vilova!'' 

"  Yes,  to  Count  Szarvas' place.  He  has 


a  shooting  party  there  and  asked  me  to 
join  it." 

"  You  know  the  count,  then,  M. 
Keigne  ?  But,  of  course,  you  brought  me 
a  letter  from  him.  And  the  Countess 
Anna — ^you  have  met  her  also  ?  " 

"Yes;  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  both  tBe  countess  and  her  sis- 
ter, the  Princess  Marie " 

**  Ah !  La  belle,  belle  Marie !  And  is 
the  princess  as  beautiful  as  ever  ?  " 

"  1  have  not  known  her  long  enough 
to  say,  your  excellency,  but  she  is  cer- 
tainly very  charming." 

**  She  is  certainly  very,  very  charm- 
ing," said  Chakri,  in  a  slow,  rapturous 
voice,  "and  so  very,  very  rich.  It  is 
rare  that  one  finds  two  such  noble  qual- 
ities so  perfectly  combined.  And  la  belle 
princesse  is  still  unmarried  ?  " 

"  So  far  as  I  know,  your  excellency." 

"  Tiens!  It  is  curious,"  mused  the 
pasha.  "  I  have  often  thought  that  but 
for  my  many  other  engagemehts  I  would 
make  an  approach  in  that  quarter  mv- 
self." 

Reigne's  toes  tingled,  and  he  blew 
out  a  cloud  of  smoke. 

"  And  now,"  said  Chakri,  after  they 
had  cleared  the  ground,  taken  stock  of 
each  other,  and  measured  swords,  so 
to  speak,  "  to  what  am  1  indebted  for 
the  pleasure  of  your  visit,  M.  Reigne  ?  In 
what  way  can  I  be  of  service  to  you  ?  " 

"  I  have  come  to  settle  this  Slivovitza 
master  with  your  excellency,  once  for 
all,"  replied  Reigne,  with  a  slight  em- 
phasis on  the  "  settle  "  which  caused  a 
smile  to  flicker  round  his  excellency's 
mustache. 

"  Ah !  Slivovitza  ?  Sli-vo-vit-za  ? 
Let  me  see  " — with  the  air  of  one  carry- 
ing so  many  weighty  burdens  that  ref- 
erence in  special  to  any  one  of  them 
needed  time  and  consideration  to  place  it 
exactly.  "  So  you've  come  to  settle  the 
Slivovitza  matter?" 

"  Yes,  I  have  come  to  settle  it." 

"  And  what  is  the  trouble  at  Slivovit- 
za, M.  Reigne  ?  " 

If  Basil  had  been  quite  free  to  say 
just  exactly  what  he  thought  about  the 
matter,  his  excellency  would  have  heard 
some  very  plain  Saxon,  which  would  not 
have  lost  much  of  its  force  even  by  trans- 
lation into  French.  But  in  business 
matters  the  pleasure  of  sayingjust  what 
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one  thinks  is  frequently  denied  one  from 
feelings  of  prudence.  He  remembered 
the  Duchess  of  Malplaquet*s  aphorisms 
and  said  quietly : 

"Well,  your  excellency,  in  England 
when  we  have  bought  and  paid  for  a 
thing,  we  have  a  prejudice  in  favor  of 
receiving  what  we  hav6  paid  for.  The 
gentlemen  whose  interests  I  am  for  the 
moment  representing,  at  the  request  of 
the  Foreign  Oftice,  have  bought  and  paid 
for  this  land  at  Slivovitza.  This  ex- 
traordinary claim  of  yours  to  a  prior 
right,  and  your  assertion  that  the  late 
owners  sold  what  they  had  no  right  to 

sell — well,  you  know "  and  he  ended 

with  a  highly  expressive  shrug. 

^^  Eh  bien,  mon  ami — continuezi" 
drawled  Chakri,  smiling  out  of  his  pile 
of  cushions  through  his  half  closed  eyes. 

"  Well,  your  excellency,  in  a  word,  it 
won't  do." 

"J?/<  bietiy  mon  ami — continuez!  ^' 
came  agaiir  from  the  fragrant  cloud  of 
which  the  pasha  was  the  source  and 
center. 

"  Well,  having  already  paid  for  the 
land,  we  are  of  course  not  going  to  pay 
for  it  again.  We  shall  now  enter  into 
possession,  and  if  your  people  attempt 
to  obstruct  us  we  shall  take  possession 
by  force." 

"  Eh  bien,  mon  ami!    And  then  ?  " 

"  Well,  then,  your  excellency  can 
calculate  the  result  as  well  as  I  can." 

There  came  a  gleam  from  the  shadowy 
darkness  of  the  pasha's  mouth,  and  he 
nodded. 

*^  And  you  propose,  my  friend " 

"  1  am  empowered  to  make  an  offer, 
your  excellency,  which,  I  am  bound  to 
say,  looking  at  the  matter  in  all  its  as- 
pects, seems  to  me  quite  unnecessarily 
generous.  Our  friends  are  quite  con- 
vinced of  the  soundness  of  their  rights. 
Sooner  than  relinquish  them,  they  are 
prepared  to  fight  for  all  they  are  worth. 
At  the  same  time  they  quite  recognize 
the  fact  that  if  they  are  forced  to  ex- 
tremes, one  or  the  other  government  will 
be  bound  to  step  in,  and  the  results  may 
be  disastrous  all  round.  They  therefore 
authorize  me  to  offer  you,  once  and  for 
all,  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  pounds  in 
excliange  for  a  full  withdrawal  of  all 
present  and  future  claims  on  the  prop- 
ertv,  in  the  terms  of  a  document  which  I 


have  here.  Sign  a  provisional  accept- 
ance of  this  offer,  and  the  money  will  be 
paid  into  any  bank  you  name  in  ex- 
change for  the  properly  executed  deed 
within  ten  days." 

"  And  suppose  I  decline  this  not  very 
tempting  offer,  M.  Reigne  ?  " 

"  Then  we  proceed,  and  your  excel- 
lency must  accept  the  consequences.  We 
may  lose  the  land;  your  excellency  cer- 
tainly will.  If  the  attention  of  the  two 
governments  is  called  to  it  by  the  fact 
of  fighting  going  on  there,  they  will  be 
boimd  to  act;  and  when  governments 
step  in,  private  interests  may  suffer.  I 
may  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the 
Austrian  government  is  in  full  posses- 
sion  of  all  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  they 
have  informed  us  definitely  that  if  we 
cannot  settle  the  matter  amicably,  they 
will  settle  it  themselves  by  taking  pos- 
session on  their  own  account.  And,  can- 
didly, we  would  sooner  sacrifice  our  in- 
terests to  the  Austrian  government  than 
feel  that  we  have  been" — ^^  done  "  he 
was  on  the  point  of  saying,  and  Chakri 
knew  it,  and  smiled  as  the  Englishman 
diplomatically  switched  off  into — "de- 
prived of  what  we  consider  our  rights." 

"  How  very  English!  "  murmured  his 
excellency. 

"  No  doubt,"  said  Reigne,  as  he  caught 
the  gleaming  smile  through  the  smoke 
again,  "  but,  you  see,  we  happen  to  be 
English,  and,  anyhow,  that  is  how  we 
feel,  and  that  is  what  your  excellency 
has  got  to  reckon  with." 

"  And  suppose,  mon  ami,  I  were  to  tell 
you  that  my  own  title  deeds  to  that  very 
strip  of  land  lie  at  this  present  moment 
in  the  hands  of  my  bankers  at  Galata  ?  " 

His  eyes  were  like  smoldering  sparks 
as  he  M^atched  Reigne's  face.  But  it  was 
quite  unmoved,  save  for  a  slight  skep- 
tical down  curving  of  the  corners  of  the 
mouth. 

"  I  should  of  course  listen  with  all  due 
respect  to  your  excellency's  remarks,  but 
they  would  not  alter  my  opinion  as  to  the 
exceeding  unwisdom  of  refusing  this 
offer." 

His  excellency  grinned  again  amused- 
ly, and  Reigne  would  dearly  have  liked 
to  tell  him  that  the  English  capitalists 
roundly  asserted  that  the  whole  matter 
was  a  put  up  job  on  his  part;  they  had 
good  reason  now  to  believe  that  the  ven- 
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dors,  from  whom  they  had  bought  in  all 
good  faith,  were  Chakri's  own  creatures; 
and  that  the  wily  Turk  was  simply  try- 
ing to  squeeze  out  an  additional  sum 
for  the  tract  of  land  for  which  he  had 
already  been  handsomely  paid. 

"  Moreover,''  said  the  pasha,  *'  I  hold 
that  ver}'  land  under  special  grant  di- 
rect from  his  majesty  the  sultan." 

"  The  Austrian  government  might 
question  his  majesty's  right  to  give  away 
what  does  not  belong  to  him.'' 

"  Ah,  mon  ami,  that  is  just  where  we 
diflFer." 

"  Yes,  your  excellency,  and  that  h 
just  where  the  whole  matter  may  crack 
up  for  all  of  you." 

"  As  to  whether  the  Slivovitza  terri- 
tory is  in  Bosnia  or  Albania,  there  can 
be  no  two  opinions,"  said  Chakri  coolly; 
"our  maps  are  quite  clear  on  that 
point." 

"  And,  pardon  me,  your  excellency, 
the  maps  of  the  Austrian  delimitation 
survey  are  just  as  clear  to  the  contrary." 

"  Eh  hien,  mon  ami,  maps,  like  wom- 
en's minds,  were  made  to  be  altered." 

"  Only,"  said  Reigne  daringly,  *'  maps 
once  made  cannot  be  altered  to  suit  the 
ideas  of  private  individuals;"  and  for 
the  first  time  the  pasha's  face  darkened 
into  a  frown. 

But  the  Englishman  lighted  another 
cigar  with  extreme  nonchalance,  and 
showed  never  a  sign  of  the  joy  that  was 
in  him  at  having,  as  he  said  to  himself, 
landed  the  pasha  one  on  the  nose  at  last. 

Then  the  wily  one  started  off  on  an- 
other tack,  and  when  Reigne  quietly 
Init  pointedly  showed  up  the  threadbare 
shabbiness  of  his  arguments,  he  incon- 
tinently spun  off  on  still  another,  and 
yet  another  line,  till  his  opponent  be- 
gan to  get  very  tired  of  it  all. 

There  was  no  nailing  the  slippery  dip- 
lomat. He  turned  and  twisted  and  wrig- 
gled out  of  awkward  corners  in  a  way 
that  excited  Reigne's  contemptuous  ad- 
miration, and  came  within  measurable 
distance  of  rousing  his  feelings  into  act- 
ive expression. 

He  found  it  at  times  indeed  extremely 
difficult  to  keep  his  temper,  and  it  was 
only  the  knowledge  of  the  irrecoverable 
advantage  which  his  adversarv'  would 
gain  over  him  if  he  lost  it,  that  en- 
abled him  to  sit  still.    More  than  once 


he  felt  that  he  would  cheerfully  give 
half  a  year's  pay  to  be  able  to  get  up  and 
kick  the  pasha  and  his  cushions  three 
or  four  times  round  the  room,  and  once 
or  twice  he  was  sorely  tempted  to  cast 
prudence  to  the  winds  and  do  it. 

At  such  times  he  would  veil  his  feel- 
ings bel.ind  a  cloud  of  smoke,  and  men- 
tally use  language  so  imdiplomatically 
scarifying  that  his  excellency's  ears 
would  have  tingled  redder  than  his  fez 
if  he  could  have  heard  it.  Then  he 
would  emerge  from  his  cloud  smiling 
and  cheerful,  and  slog  away  again  at  his 
point  like  the  British  bulldog  he  was. 

He  was  of  course  very  much  handi- 
capped by  his  undiplomatic  adherence 
to  facts.  Every  statement  he  made 
could  be  vouched  for  by  documentary 
evidence  which  he  had  with  him.  Cha- 
kri, on  the  other  hand,  calmly  and  un- 
flinchingly, and  without  the  flicker  of 
an  eyelid,  did  not  hesitate  to  make  the 
most  astounding  assertions  in  his  own 
favor,  the  proofs  or  disproofs  of  which 
lay  hundreds  of  miles  away.  And  when, 
time  after  time,  Reigne  by  his  docu- 
ments showed  the  extreme — to  say  the 
least  of  it — unlikelihood  of  some  of  these 
wild  statements,  the  pasha's  only  reply 
was  a  volley  of  smoke  ejected  from  his 
nose,  and  a  gleam  of  white  teeth  in  the 
shadow  of  his  dark  mustache. 

xvni. 

Thk  hours  passed.  The  consumption 
of  coffee  and  cigars  assumed  alarming 
proportions.  Reigne  felt  that  he  would 
loathe  the  smell  of  coffee  for  a  month. 

In  the  small  hours  of  the  morning, 
in  spite  of  all  his  efforts,  his  patience  was 
in  shreds  and  patches,  and  he  ,was  be- 
ginning to  feel  that  he  could  not  stand 
very  nmch  more,  when,  looking  up  from 
the  perusal  of  a  document,  l)y  means 
of  which  he  had  just  flattened  out  an- 
other of  his  excellency's  lies,  he  thought 
he  caught  an  amused  twinkle  in  the 
pasha's  eye. 

It  struck  him  suddenly  that  the  Turk 
was  having  some  entertainment  at  his 
expense,  and  the  temptation  to  get  up 
and  use  him  as  a  football  was  almost 
overpowering. 

However,  he  quietly  folded  up  his  pa- 
pers, and  said  in  a  tone  of  finality: 
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'"Very  well,  your  excellency;  I  have 
(lone  my  utmost  according  to  my  in- 
structions to  induce  you  to  accept  the 
settlement  we  suggest.  If  you  liave 
quite  made  up  your  mind  not  to  do  so, 
tlien  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said. 
We  enter  into  possession,  by  force,  if 
necessary,  and  things  must  take  their 
(H)urse.  My  instructions  now  are  to  wire 
the  failure  of  my  mission  to  the  English 
syndicate,  and  also  to  the  Foreign  Of- 
fice at  Vienna,  and  that  ends  the  matter 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned.  Your  excel- 
lency is  undoubtedly  the  loser." 

His  excellency  leaned  back  smiling 
among  his  cushions,  and  drawled: 

"  Eh  bietiy  mon  ami^  have  it  your  own 
way.  If  ever  they  make  you  ambassador 
to  the  Porte  I  pray  Allah  I  may  not  be 
in  office.  Y"ou  are  a  very  devil  to  argue. 
We  will  sign  the  documents  in  the  morn- 
ing.- 

"'  No,  now,  if  it  please  your  excel- 
lency. I  don't  want  to  have  to  go  over 
all  the  ground  again." 

'"Heaven  forbid!"  said  Chakri. 
"  Still,  tomorrow " 

"  It  is  tomorrow,"  said  Reigne,  look- 
ing at  his  watch.  '*  It  is  close  on  three 
o'clock;"  and  he  slapped  down  the  docu- 
ment for  signature  on  the  pasha's  table. 

His  excellency's  gleaming  smile  illu- 
minated his  face  again  as  he  said: 

"  You  are  almost  as  bad  as  a  German, 
^I.  Reigne;  only  the  German  would  have 
produced  his  ultimatum  first  and  gone 
into  his  arguments  afterwards,  and  I 
should  have  been  deprived  of  a  most  en- 
joyable chat." 

He  clapped  his  hands,  and,  obedient 
to  his  orders,  a  sleepy  attendant  brought 
in  pens  and  ink,  wax,  and  a  lighted  ta- 
per, and  Chakri  lazily  scrawled  his  name 
to  the  document  and  affixed  his  seal. 

"  It  is  hardly  worth  while  thinking  of 
going  to  bed,"  he  said,  as  he  sank  back 
among  his  cushions  after  this  unusual 
demand  upon  his  energies;  ''your  con- 
versational powers  are  so  exceptional, my 
<lcar  AF.  Reigne,  that  I  would  enjoy  them 
a  while  longer.  I  do  not  know  when  I 
have  passed  so  pleasant  an  evening.  Xow 
fell  me,  how  is  our  friend  Count  Szarvas 
^I'tting  on  ?  It  is  quite  a  long  time  since 
we  have  met,  and  the  last  time  we  did 
not  quite  hit  it  off.  He  was  after  a 
eoncc»ssion   for   some   fisheries   on    the 


Black  Sea,  and  it  was  quite  impossible 
to  manage  it  for  him.  Afterwards  his 
majesty  was  graciously  pleased  to  grant 
me  tlie  very  concession  the  count  had 
been  seeking,  and  I  fear  monsieur  le 
comte  bore  me  somewhat  of  a  grudge  in 
consequence." 

"  He  spoke  very  highly  of  your  ex- 
cellency's business  capabilities,"  said 
Reigne,  with  just  the  wrinkle  of  a  smile 
behind  his  cigar. 

'*  Yes,  I  have  no  doubt  he  would.  And 
Rudolf,  the  younger  brother,  have  you 
met  him?" 

"  I  have  not  had  that — ^pleasure," 
said  Reigne  drily,  and  his  excellency 
grinned.    "  What  kind  of  a  man  is  he  ?  " 

"  Oh,  Rudolf  is  hon  garcon^  somewhat 
superfluously  endowed  with  animal 
spirits,  and  with  no  means  of  working 
them  off  in  decorous  Vienna.  He  is 
traveling  at  present,  I  believe.  Asia 
and  the  command  of  a  Cossack  regiment 
would  be  the  thing  for  him,  and  would 
give  him  just  the  chance  he  wants.  He 
came  to  me  after  one  of  his  numerous 
escapades.  We  are  very  distantly  re- 
lated, I  believe,  in  some  way,  and  I 
rather  enjoyed  him.  I  thought  I  had 
heard  a  rumor  of  a  possible  marriage 
between  him  and  the  Princess  Marie.  Is 
there  any  truth  in  it?" 

"  I  am  sure  I  cannot  say.  I  heard 
something  said  about  it  in  Vienna." 

"  It  would  be  a  great  match — for  Ru- 
dolf. Do  you  know,  mon  ami,  that  is 
probably  the  richest  woman  in  all 
Europe,  and  certainly  one  of  the  most 
beautiful.  A  trifle  short  tempered,  I  be- 
lieve, but  what  could  not  one  pardon  in 
one  wiio  possesses  those  other  qualities 
in  such  superabundance?  " 

He  talked  on,  but  Reigne  smoked  in 
silence,  for  the  thought  of  Marie  Ob- 
danovitch  in  thrall  to  a  Rudolf  Szarvas, 
or  in  fact  to  any  but  a  Basil  Reigne, 
made  his  heart  sore  and  wroth. 

'*  But  ])ardon  my  extreme  thought- 
lessness, M.  Reigne,  you  are  wearied  with 
vonr  journev  and  with  our  pleasant  little 
chat." 

"  It  has  been  a  somewhat  long  day," 
Basil  acknowledged,  "and  T  must  con- 
fess to  feeling  somewhat  played  out. 
Will  your  excellency  be  able  to  afford  mo 
an  escort  across  the  hills  to  Vilova?  " 

"  1  must,  mon  ami,  if  you  are  bent  on 
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it.  The  hill  coontry  is  not  safe  with 
that  devil  Constantine  out  again.  Per- 
haps you  have  heard  of  Constantine,  the 
brigand " 

"  Oh,  yes,  I've  heard  of  him.  In  fact 
his  grace  of  Cserieon  insisted  on  pro- 
viding me  with  a  revolver  for  Constan- 
tine's  benefit  and  such  like  contingen- 
cies." 

"  I  fear  one  revolver  would  not  be  of 
very  much  use  if  Constantine  and  his 
gang  got  hold  of  you.  I  must  arrange 
about  an  escort  for  you.  When  do  you 
wish  to  go  on,  M.  Reigne  ?  '' 

"Just  as  soon  as  suits  your  conve- 
nience, your  excellency,  if  you  will  par- 
don my  running  away." 

"  My  house  and  all  it  contains  are  at 
your  service,  mon  ami^  for  so  long  as  you 
choose.  But  " — with  his  usual  gleaming 
smile — "no  doubt  the  attractions  at 
Vilova  are  greater  than  any  I  can  offer 
you.  Then  I  will  see  about  the  escort 
tomorrow;  that  is,  as  you  have  reminded 
me,  today.  And  now,  good  night,  or, 
rather,  good  morning!  May  your  sleep 
be  refreshing." 

He  clapped  his  hands,  and  Basil  fol- 
lowed the  bowing  servant  to  his  room 
overlooking  the  courtyard,  body,  brain, 
and  spirit  alike  tired  out. 

But  when  he  tried  to  sleep  he  found  it 
impossible,  and  the  more  he  tried  the 
more  impossible  it  became.  He  was 
overwrought.  His  body  tossed  and  turn- 
ed, but  found  no  rest  or  refreshment, 
and  his  brain  went  on,  in  spite  of  him- 
self, weaving  a  tangled  web  of  vain  im- 
aginings, of  hopes  and  fears  and  ghastly 
horrors,  till  at  last  he  sprang  up  from 
his  restless  couch,  flung  open  the  win- 
dow and  lit  a  cigar,  longing  in  vain  for 
a  brandy  and  soda.  The  steward  in  the 
morning  showed  him  a  cabinet  in  his 
room  well  furnished  with  both  soda  and 
liqueurs,  and  apologized  for  not  pointing 
it  out  before,  ascribing  his  oversight, 
with  a  smile,  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour 
at  which  his  lordship  retired. 

The  white  moonlight  cast  long  inky 
shadows  of  the  opposite  buildings  across 
the  courtyard.  Everything  was  verj' 
still.  The  murmurous  plashing  of  the 
fountains  in  the  gardens,  and  the  occa- 
sional rattle  of  a  chain  in  the  stables, 
alone  broke  the  silence. 

And  then  he  became  gradually  aware 


of  another  faint,  distant  sound,  a  regu- 
lar muffled  beat,  like  the  ticking  of  a 
heavy  clock  through  a  wall.  It  grew 
sharper  and  clearer.  It  puzzled  him. 
It  was  coming  nearer  and  growing 
louder.  And  then  he  said  to  him- 
self, "It  is  a  horse  coming  up  on  the 
other  side  of  the  house  at  a  gallop;" 
and  as  he  said  it  the  sound  ceased.  He 
heard  the  dull  thud  of  the  peremptory 
summons  on  the  massive  outer  gate, 
heard  the  gate  swing  heavily  open,  and 
after  a  short  delay  a  steaming  horse  was 
led  by  one  of  the  sleepy  guards  across 
the  courtyard  to  bury  its  nose  for  a  sec- 
ond in  a  drinking  trough,  and  was  then 
led  away  into  the  stables. 

"  Some  late  messenger — probably  des- 
patches for  the  pasha,"  thought  Reigne, 
and  supposed  the  matter  ended. 

But,  in  another  moment,  the  stable 
door  opened  again,  and  the  same  man  led 
out  two  horses,  saddled  and  ready  for 
the  road,  and  walked  them  slowly  up  and 
down.  It  was  evident  to  Reigne  that 
there  had  not  been  time  to  saddle  them. 
"  Must  keep  'em  always  ready,"  he  said 
to  himself. 

"  T-s-s-t !  "  hissed  sharply  from  the 
tunnel  of  the  gateway,  and  summoned 
the  horses. 

Then  there  was  a  wild  scramble  of 
hoofs  as  the  riders  mounted  and  dashed 
away,  and  Reigne  heard  the  double  beat 
die  gradually  away  on  the  still  night  air. 

"  Some  one,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  is 
in  a  deuce  of  a  hurry.  I  wonder  what's 
the  matter." 

XIX. 

When  the  obsequious  steward  ushered 
in  the  servants  with  coffee  in  the  morn- 
ing, he  brought  also  a  letter,  which  he 
handed  to  Basil,  and  retired  with  pro- 
found salaams. 

The  letter  ran : 

My  dear  M.  Beigne  : 

A  sadden  stnnmons  calls  me  to  Constantinople, 
and  the  matter  is  so  nrgent  that  I  shall  have  to  de- 
prive myself  even  of  the  pleasure  of  aayiag  fare- 
well to  yoo.  Pray,  however,  consider  my  house 
entirely  at  yonr  service  with  all  that  it  contains. 
("  H'm !"  said  Basil,  thinking  of  the  latticed  room 
across  the  eoutyard.)  The  messenger  who  brought 
my  despatches  brings  me  word  also  that  a  troop  of 
fifty  soldiers  has  been  despatched  for  the  purpose 
of  pursuing  the  brigand  Constantino,  and  will 
arrive  in  this  neighborhood  some  time  tomorrow. 
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1  have  left  a  letter  to  the  commander  of  said 
troop  adung  him  to  see  yoa  safely  across  the  hills, 
and  I  beg  of  yon  to  avail  yourself  of  this  oppor- 
tunity, as  thereby  I  shall  feel  relieved  of  all  anxiety 
on  yonr  behalf. 

Pray  accept  my  sincerest  apologies  for  this 
hasty  departure,  and  the  assurance  of  my  most  per- 
fect consideration.  Chakri. 

There  was  evidently  nothing  else  to 
be  done.  So  Basil  bathed  and  fed,  and 
strolled  about,  and  sat  on  the  granite 
rim  of  the  basin  of  the  fountain  nearest 
to  the  ladies'  quarters,  and  smoked,  and 
heard  himself  discussed  in  piquant  mu- 
sical tones  xi'hich  he  could  not  under- 
stand, interspersed  with  ripples  of 
laughter  which  are  easier  of  interpreta- 
tion. He  visited  the  stables  and  admired 
the  pasha's  taste  in  horseflesh,  and 
found,  as  he  expected,  a  couple  of  horses 
standing  in  their  stalls  saddled  and 
bridled  and  ready  for  instant  use. 

Mustapha,  the  majordomo,  begged 
him  not  to  wander  outside  the  big  gates, 
but  declined  to  give  any  reasons  further 
than  that  it  was  the  pasha's  wish,  and 
that  if  anything  happened  to  his  lord- 
ship it  was  he,  ^lustapha,  who  would  be 
lield  accountable.  He  dropped  the  re- 
mark, however,  in  quite  a  casual  and 
matter  of  fact  way,  as  though  it  were 
nothing  out  of  the  common,  "  I  myself 
have  not  been  .outside  the  gates  for  over 
seven  years." 

''Good  heavens!  Not  outside  the 
gates  for  seven  years!    And  why  ?  " 

"  I  had  a  trouble,  milord,  with  the 
family  of  an  Albanian  who  used  to  be 
here.  They  have  been  waiting  for  me 
ever  since." 

"  And  do  you  mean  to  say  they  are 
still  waiting  for  you  ?  " 

"  They  are  still  waiting,  milord,"  said 
the  man  impassively;  and  the  idea  oc- 
curred to  Reigne  that  possibly  the  astute 
pasha  utilized  the  vendetta  for  the  pur- 
pose of  retaining  the  perpetual  and  un- 
divided services  of  his  retainer. 

However,  as  the  man  was  evidently 
greatly  exercised  in  his  mind  as  to  the 
safety  of  his  master's  guest,  he  prom- 
ised not  to  pass  the  gates,  though,  as  the 
day  wore  slowly  on,  and  the  time 
began  to  hang  heavily  on  his  hands,  he 
more  than  once  regretted  having  given 
the  promise,  and  but  for  having  done  so 
would  certainly  have  sought  pastures 
new  outside. 


The  majordomo  raked  out  for  his 
benefit  a  number  of  odd  copies  of  Le 
Monde  Illustre  and  Journal  Amusant 
and  some  French  yellow  backs,  and  pro- 
vided him  with  a  sufficiency  of  cooling 
drinks  and  decent  cigars,  and  he  lounged 
about  the  gardens  and  stables,  and  grew 
very  tired  of  himself. 

The  inclosure  was  a  big  one,  but  be- 
fore evening  he  felt  as  if  he  knew  every 
stone  of  it.  He  had  even  got  on  friendly 
terms  with  every  horse  in  the  stables, 
and  to  his  amusement  the  anxious  Mus- 
tapha would  come  and  take  a  look,  every 
now  and  again,  to  satisfy  himself  that  he 
had  kept  his  word  and  was  still  inside. 
Each  time  he  brought  some  fresh  liter- 
ary contribution,  and  each  time  the  con- 
tribution grew  more  and  more  objection- 
able, till  at  last  Reigne  began  to  wonder 
where  on  earth  the  man  had  tapped 
such  a  hidden  mine  of  immorality. 
Whenever  Mustapha  approached  him 
with  extra  gusto,  and  handed  him  a  bun- 
dle of  papers  with  a  smile  of  unusual 
satisfaction — as  though  to  say,  "  There, 
now,  that's  just  the  thing  you're  want- 
ing; surely  that  should  keep  any  rea- 
sonable man  quiet " — Basil  knew  the 
papers  contained  something  unusually 
indecent. 

And  when  after  a  cursory  glance  at 
them — for  the  man's  satisfaction,  not 
his  own,  for  that  kind  of  thing  possessed 
absolutely  no  attractions  for  him — he 
dropped  them  on  the  ground  with  the 
rest,  the  majordomo  would  retire  crest- 
fallen, to  delve  still  deeper  into  his  mud 
heap,  and  to  wonder  what  more  he  could 
do  to  keep  the  restless  Inglesi  quiet.  A 
happy  thought  struck  him  suddenly,  and 
he  came  out  hurriedly  to  Basil.  There 
was  still  one  plact  the  not  to  be  satisfied 
milord  had  not  yet  been.  Why  had  he 
not  thought  of  it  before,  thick  headed 
son  of  an  incapable  Ethiopian  mother 
that  he  was! 

"  Would  not  his  lordship  like  to  view 
the  surrounding  country  from  the  roof 
of  the  buildings?  It  is  flat,  and  he  can 
walk  round  and  round,  anywhere  ex- 
cept— if  the  ladies  were  there,  or  if  any 
of  them  came  up,  milord  would  under- 
stand, of  course,  that  their  privacy  must 
be  respected." 

"  Of  course,"  said  Basil,  springing  up. 
'^  Anything  for  a  change.    The  roof  is 
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just  the  thing.  Why  didn't  you  think 
of  it  sooner,  instead  of  loading  me  up 
with  all  that  nastiness?  ^' 

And  he  found  the  wide  flat  roof  of 
the  old  monastery,  with  its  breast  high 
walls  of  massive  stone,  an  admirable 
lounging  place.  The  views  over  the 
lower  lying  country  to  the  south  and 
southwest  were  wide  and  wonderful,  and 
he  leaned  long  over  the  parapet  gazing 
his  fill,  and  thinking  many  thoughts. 
Behind  him  rose  the  rounded  shoulders' 
of  the  nearer  Rhodopes,  and  somewhere 
behind  them  was  Vilova,  and  the  Cha- 
teau Szarvas,  and  Marie  Obdanovitch. 

He  was  deep  in  the  enjoyment  of  his 
thoughts,  and  of  the  vast  rolling  expanse 
below  him,  where  all  the  lines  were 
mingling  and  softening  with  the  eve- 
ning mists,  and  the  red  sun  was 
just  sinking  behind  the  distant  Al- 
banian mountains,  when  a  whispered 
laugh  from  the  western  corner  of 
the  roof  roused  him  to  the  knowledge 
that  the  majordomo's  suggested  pos- 
sibility had  become  accomplished  fact, 
and  that  some  of  the  ladies  of  the  harem 
had  come  up  on  the  roof  to  take  the  air. 

Aware  of  the  excessive  susceptibility 
of  Turkish  feeling  respecting  its  wom- 
ankind, he  remained  for  a  few  moments 
as  though  totally  unaware  of  their  pres- 
encef,  and  then  sauntered  quietly  away 
to  the  further  side  of  the  roof,  without 
even  looking  in  their  direction. 

Whatever  their  conduct  in  the  seclu- 
sion of  their  own  quarters,  and  whatever 
style  of  literature  they  might  be  addict- 
ed to,  the  lightly  veiled  ladies  bore  them- 
selves upon  the  housetop  with  reticence 
and  a  certain  languorous  dignity. 

In  the  gathering  darkness  Basil  could 
make  out  six  or  eight  moving  figures, 
whose  lines  and  graces,  like  the  plains 
below  in  the  gloaming  mists,  were 
muffled  and  hidden  in  their  ample  fer- 
idges.  Now  they  were  bunched  in  a 
group,  and  sibilant  whispers  and  an  oc- 
casional low  laugh  reached  him.  Then 
they  flitted  to  and  fro  like  silent  bats, 
and  bunched  again  and  whispered  and 
laughed,  and  he  leaned  his  elbows  on  the 
parapet,  with  his  back  to  the  mountains, 
and  smoked  thoughtfully  and  watclied 
them  from  afar. 

Then  the  night  air  of  the  mountains 
began  to  take  on  a  keener  touch,  and 


the  dark  flitting  figures  disappeared,  and 
he  seemed  to  have  the  roof  to  himself 
again.  He  finished  his  cigar  as  the  moon 
came  up  behind  the  mountains,  and  was 
turning  to  seek  the  trap  door  by  which 
he  had  come  up,  when  a  gentle 
"  Ts-s-s-t!  "  arrested  him. 

He  turned  in  the  direction  of  the 
sound,  and  when  it  was  quietly  repeated, 
walked  slowly  towards  the  place  whence 
it  came,  puzzled  and  somewhat  doubt- 
ful as  to  the  thinness  of  the  ice  on  which 
he  might  be  walking. 

As  he  expected,  one  of  the  muffled  fig- 
ures crouched  in  the  shadow  awaiting 
him,  and,  to  his  very  great  surprise,  ad- 
dressed him  in  English : 

"  Are  you  an  Englishman  ?  " 

*^  I  am,  madame." 

"  Then  I  want  your  help.  They  said 
you  were  French,  but  I  knew  they 
were  wrong.  I  want  you  to  take  me 
away  from  this.^^ 

"  But,  madame ^'  he  said,  aghast 

at  the  magnitude  of  such  a  demand. 

"This  life  is  killing  me,"  she  said,  in 
a  tone  of  bitter  disgust.  "  I  beg  of  you 
to  take  me  away.  I  want  nothing  more 
of  you  than  that." 

"  But,  madame,"  he  began  again, 
"  how  can  I  possibly  do  such  a  thing? 
I  am  here  as  the  pasha's  guest " 

"  The  pasha !  "  she  said  scornfully. 

"Yes,  the  pasha,"  he  said.  "And, 
much  as  I  would  wish  to  assist  a  country- 
woman, you  must  see  that  what  you  ask 
is  impossible." 

"Impossible?  Are  you  an  English- 
man and  I  an  Englishwoman  ?  " 

"  Yes,  it  is  impossible,"  he  said  again, 
and  tried  not  to  say  it  hotly^or  it  seem- 
ed to  him  that  her  request  was  a  mon- 
strous one.  "  If  I  can  be  of  any  service 
to  you,  in  any  way  that  is  aboveboard 
and  honorable,  command  me,  but  carry 
you  away  as  you  suggest  I  will  not." 

"  That  is  the  only  thing  you  can  do 
for  me." 

"That  is  the  only  thing  I  cannot 
do  for  you,  madame.  You  cannot  know 
what  you  are  asking.  It  would  be  an 
infamy  blighting  more  lives  than  my 
own." 

"  I  am  very  unhappy." 

"I  am  very  sorry.  But — I  presume 
you  came  here  of  your  own  free  will." 

She  gave  him  no  answer,  and  he  knew 
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that  she  was  full  of  bitter  thoughts  of 
liini.  The  position  was  perilously  awk- 
ward, and  he  did  not  quite  know  what 
the  result  might  be  if  they  were  dis- 
covered. 

"Then,  you  refuse?"  she  said,  turn- 
ing upon  him  at  last,  with  all  the  harsh- 
ness of  her  thoughts  in  her  voice. 

"  I  must.  I  have  no  alternative,"  he 
Siiid  gently. 

She  was  silent  for  a  moment,  choking 
down  her  anger  and  disappointment. 

"  Tell  them,  when  you  get  home,"  she 
said  hoarsely  at  last,  "  that  you  are  the 
only  man  Lady  Mary  Belcaster  ever 
asked  a  favor  of,  and  that  vou  refused 
it." 

"Lady  Mary  Belcaster!"  he  gasped 
in  great  amazement,  for  Belcaster  had 
I»een  his  own  particular  chum  both  at 
l^ton  and  Oxford,  and  had  pulled  bow 
to  his  stroke  in  the  fastest  race  ever 
rowed  over  the  university  course.  They 
])ad  drifted  apart  as  men  do.  He  had 
Iieard  of  Belcaster's  marriage,  but  of  his 
later  doings  and  experiences  notliing. 
And  this  was  his  wife! 

He  was  still  gaping  at  the  word  when 
she  dropped  suddenly  into  the  shadow  of 
the  parapet  and  pulled  him  down  with 
her,  whispering  in  his  ear,  "  Abdul — 
seeking  me.    He  will  kill  us." 

Then,  peeping  cautiously,  she  flitted, 
soundless  as  a  night  bat,  in  the  direction 
of  the  ladies'  staircase. 

The  big  negro  who  had  come  up  in 
search  of  her  had,  by  great  good  for- 
tune, turned  first  in  the  other  direction. 
Slie  dropped  into  a  patch  of  shadow 
on  the  nearer  side  of  the  staircase,  and 
when  the  oi^nuch  found  her  there,  start- 
ed up  with  well  feigned  simulation  of 
sudden  awakening  from  sleep,  com- 
plained of  her  companions  for  leaving 
her  in  the  cold,  and  accompanied  him 
down  the  stair;  and  Basil  Reigne,  might- 
ily relieved,  and  weighted  with  many 
thoughts,  stole  quietly  away  to  his  own 
-staircase  and  descended  also. 

XX. 

Tins  matter  filled  him  with  very  great 
discomfort.  11  o  turned  it  over  and 
over  in  his  mind,  and  thought  it  out 
along  all  possible  lines,  but  he  could 
iiot  see  how  he  couhl  possibly  have  acted 


differently,  or  that  he  had  anything  to 
reproach  himself  with.  But  still  there 
remained  the  soreness  of  having  refused 
— of  having  had  to  refuse — assistance 
to  a  fellow  countrywoman  in  distress. 
True,  her  unfortunate  position  was  en- 
tirely of  her  own  bringing  about,  but, 
as  he  said  to  himself,  if  help  was  only 
to  be  rendered  on  production  of  a  cer- 
tificate of  immaculate  conduct  and  pure- 
ly extraneous  misfortune,  the  fount  of 
charity  would  soon  dry  up  at  its  source. 

He  had  refused  her  extraordinary  re- 
quest in  the  first  place  solely  on  the 
ground  that  such  a  breach  of  all  the 
laws  of  hospitality  would  have  covered 
him  with  undying  infamy ;  and  even  if  he 
had  been  able  to  overcome  that  feeling 
he  was  bound  to  think  of  those  others, 
whose  claims  upon  him  surely  outweigh- 
ed those  of  an  entire  stranger.  Why 
should  the  dear  old  father's  life  be  dark- 
ened?     Wh"'    should    Marie    Obdano- 

vitch ?    Xo,  he  had  done  the  only 

possible  thing. 

Tired  of  himself  and  his  thoughts,  he 
determined  to  get  to  bed  early  and  se- 
cure a  long  night's  sleep,  and  so  be  ready 
for  an  early  start  on  the  morrow. 

There  was  no  news  yet  of  the  de- 
tachment, but  as  they  would  probably 
rest  during  the  heat  of  the  day  and  trav- 
el in  the  cool  of  the  night,  they  might 
arrive  at  any  time,  and  want  to  go  on 
their  way  at  once. 

It  is  one  thing,  however,  to  retire 
early  determined  on  a  good  night's  sleep, 
and  a  very  different  thing  to  compass  it. 
He  lay  long,  as  on  the  previous  night, 
tossing  and  turning,  reproaching  him- 
self, justifying  himself — anything  but 
sleeping;  and  this  night,  too,  was  not  to 
pass  without  its  little  incident  which 
shed  a  little  further  side  light,  of  a 
somewhat  lurid  hue,  on  the  manners 
and  customs  among  which  for  the  mo- 
ment he  was  cast. 

He  woke  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
from  a  fitful  doze,  and  lay  listening 
through  the  open  window  to  the  splash- 
ing of  the  fountains,  and  the  homely 
sounds  of  hoof  and  chain  from  the 
stables  across  the  courtyard,  and  then 
he  heard  the  sound  of  a  heavy,  measured 
tread  down  below — backward  and  for- 
ward, slowly  and  ceaselessly,  it  came 
and  went. 
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"  Some  one  doing  sentry  go,"  he  said 
to  himself.  "  Is  that  for  my  benefit,  I 
wonder?  "  and,  curious  to  know,  he  got 
up  and  looked  down  into  the  courtyard. 

The  moon  was  paling  towards  the 
west.  The  slow,  heavy  tread  came  from 
the  direction  of  the  latticed  veranda 
behind  which  lay  the  ladies'  quarters, 
and  all  this  part  of  the  building  was 
in  heavy  shadow.  The  footsteps  ap- 
proached his  end  of  the  veranda,  and 
for  a  moment  he  saw  a  burly  negro 
emerge  into  the  moonlight,  stand  for  a 
moment,  then  turn  and  saunter  slowly 
back  upon  his  beat.  As  he  watched  the 
smaller  shadow  disappear  into  the  larger 
and  become  only  a  sound,  his  eye  got 
a  sudden  impression  of  movement  among 
the  shrubs  of  the  garden. 

He  scanned  them  intently,  but  saw 
only  motionless  shadows.  The  guard 
had  turned  and  was  coming  towards  him 
again.  He  emerged  into  the  light  once 
more,  stood  for  the  space  of  five  seconds, 
then  turned  again  and  disappeared  into 
the  darkness. 

And  this  time  Reigne  saw  that  his 
eyes  had  not  deceived  him.  A  dark 
figure  slipped  from  behind  a  bush,  and 
before  the  sentry  turned  was  safe  in 
the  shadow  of  another  bush  somewhat 
nearer  the  window  where  Basil  stood  in 
the  shadow. 

Reigne  watched  the  little  comedy  with 
amused  interest. 

And  suddenly  the  comedy  turned  to 
tragedy. 

The  negro  halted  longer  this  time  at 
the  end  of  his  beat  and  yawned  wearily. 
Then  he  sauntered  slowly  back.  Half 
way  down  he  wheeled  suddenly,  just  as 
the  black  figure  among  the  bushes  was 
slipping  into  a  still  nearer  ambush. 
Then  without  challenge  or  hesitation  a 
sharp  report  rang  out,  a  dark  body  sank 


down  at  the  foot  of  the  bush  of  conceal- 
ment, writhed  for  a  moment,  and  lay 
still,  and  the  negro  resumed  his  inter- 
rupted beat. 

Reigne's  impulse  was  to  shout  and 
spring  down  from  the  window,  but  a 
wise  discretion  held  him  quiet.  He  was 
in  a  strange  land,  and  common  sense 
told  him  not  to  mix  himself  up  in  mat- 
ters he  did  not  understand. 

But  this  little  event  gave  him  much 
food  for  thought.  Was  it  simply  the 
case  of  a  common  thief  caught  in  the 
act,  or  was  there  something  more  in  it 
than  that?  It  struck  him  that  it  was 
hard  enough  for  an  honest  man  to  get 
inside  Chakri's  fortress;  it  did  not  seem 
to  him  at  all  likely  that  any  common 
thief  could  gain  an  entrance.  And,  if 
no  common  thief,  then  what  ?  Later  on 
he  got  a  clue,  and  in  the  great  unravel- 
ing which  came  still  later,  he  got  a 
glimmering  idea  of  the  strange  turns 
and  twists  of  fate  which  forced  the  mas- 
ter hand  to  spoil  and  damage  the  tools 
which  tried  to  work  without  him. 

In  the  morning  the  fountains  were 
splashing  as  merrily  as  ever,  and  the 
doves  were  fluttering  and  preening 
themselves  among  the  trees,  and  when 
Basil  strolled  by  the  bush  which  was 
photographed  on  his  brain,  the  white 
sea  shell  gravel  of  the  path  had  been 
newly  raked  over. 

The  obsequious  Mustapha  approached 
him  with  many  bows,  and  informed  him 
that  the  troops  had  arrived,  and  that 
the  major  in  command  was  awaiting  the 
favor  of  his  company  at  table. 

Basil  was  sorely  tempted  to  question 
him  as  to  the  occurrence  of  the  night, 
but  a  sense  of  the  courtesy  due  to  his 
host  restrained  him,  and  he  followed  his 
guide  to  the  small  salon  where  his  meals 
were  always  served. 


(To  he  continued.) 


IN  DOUBT. 

When  lashes  drooping  lie 
On  cheeks  of  softest  rose, 

Ah,  how  demure  and  sly 
The  wonted  aspect  grows, 

When  lashes  drooping  lie  I 

And  yet,  until  he  try, 
No  man  of  surety  knows 

When  lashes  drooping — lie  ! 


Anne  Virginia  OfJfyrtson.     ^ 
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What  New  York  Spends  for  Charity. 
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THE  VAST  SUM,  MORE  THAN  FOURTEEN  MILLION  DOLLARS 
ANNUALLY,  THAT  THE  METROPOLIS  PAYS  TO  ITS  ORGANIZED 
CHARITIES,  AND  THE  GREAT  AND  VARIOUS  WORK  THAT  IS  DONE 
WITH  THE  MONEY. 


NO  city  in  the  world  is  so  good  to  its 
unfortunates  as  is  New  York,  and 
none  spends  so  much  money  upon  them. 
From  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  its  broad 
charity  has  provision  for  relieving  every 
form  of  human  distress,  and  the  cost 
thereof  to  the  city  and  to  the  philan- 
thropic is  more  than  fourteen  million 
dollars  annually. 

A  child  may  be  born  in  the  palatial 
Lying  In  Hospital,  or  in  others  where 
charity  ushers  him  into  the  world,  edu- 
cated in  a  public  institution,  and,  if  dis- 
ease checks  the  might  of  manhood, 
nursed  in  any  one  of  several  hospitals, 
until  at  last  he  is  buried  at  the  city's 
expense.  He  may  thus  pass  his  whole 
life  in  comfortable  surroundings,  be  fed, 
clothed,  housed,  and  receive  the  treat- 
ment of  scientific  men  who  charge  the 
rich  enormous  fees  that  they  may  serve 
the  poor  for  nothing.  Furthermore,  his 
religious  belief  would  be  carefully  con- 
sidered, and  he  could  live  in  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  church  of  his  people. 

NEW  YORK'S  FIRST  CHARITY. 

It  has  taken  many  years  to  develop 
this  complex  system  of  charity,  which 
is  not  yet  complete.  It  had  its  beginning 
nearly  two  and  a  half  centuries  ago,  and 
the  founder  of  it  was  Jacob  Hendrick- 
son  Varrevanger,  who  was  the  surgeon 
of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  in 
New  Amsterdam.  During  the  winter 
of  1657,  an  epidemic  of  disease  broke  out 
in  the  infant  colony,  and  Dr.  Varrevan- 
ger had  great  difficulty  in  caring  for  so 
many  patients. 

**  i  am  sorry  to  learn,"  he  wrote  to  the 
company's  directors  and  council  in  Hol- 
land, "that  sick  people  must  suffer  much 
til  rough  cold  and  th<»  inconvenience  of 
those  who  have  taken  the  unfortunates 


into  their  houses,  where  bad  smells  and 
filth  counteract  all  health  producing  re- 
sults of  the  medicaments  given  by  the 
surgeon." 

Varrevanger  suggested  a  hospital. 
The  idea  met  with  the  approval  of  the 
council,  and  he  was  directed  to  lose  no 
time  in  finding  a  suitable  building  for 
the  purpose.  The  hospital  was  opened 
on  December  20,  1658.  Hilletje  Will- 
bruch,  the  wife  of  a  cadet  in  the  Dutch 
army,  was  installed  as  matron  at  a  sal- 
ary of  one  hundred  florins  a  year,  and 
Xew  York's  first  public  charity  was 
founded. 

Today,  two  hundred  and  forty  two 
years  after  Varrevanger's  hospital,  there 
are  within  the  limits  of  Greater  New 
York  thirty  three  hundred  public  agen- 
cies for  the  relief  of  human  distress. 
This  means  that  for  every  one  thousand 
and  forty  of  the  city's  population  of  3,- 
437.'302,  there  is  one  organized  charity. 
Included  in  the  list  are  two  hundred 
and  thirty  hospitals,  a  hundred  and  six- 
ty asylums  and  homes,  and  a  hundred 
and  forty  ministering  societies. 

Every  night  and  day  in  the  year  these 
are  at  work,  silently  but  unceasingly. 
Many  are  allied  with  the  city  govern- 
ment, and  yet  are  not  part  of  it.  The 
system  under  which  they  are  conducted 
is  unique  and  peculiar  to  the  city  under 
which  they  exist.  It  grew  out  of  the 
fact  that  private  charities  and  philan- 
thropies were  in  the  field  before  the 
municipality,  and  assumed  a  vast  re- 
sponsibility that  should  fall  upon  the 
city.  Coming  to  recognize  this  fact,  the 
civic  government  has  assumed  a  part  of 
the  financial  burden,  in  the  form  of 
subsidies  given  to  private  institutions. 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Washing- 
ton  are   the  onlv  other  cities  in   the 
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United  States  which  follow  this  plan, but         It  should  he  explained  that  geograph- 

the  combined  appropriations  of   these  ically    the    county    of    New    York    is 

cities  are  a  trifle  compared  with  the  vast  the    same    as    the    old    city,    and    that 

amount  New  Y^ork  pays  out  annually,  the  other  counties  included  in  the  con- 

The  subsidy  is  a  compromise  between  solidated    city    maintain    their    county 

a  distinctively  city  institution  and  one  or«;anizati(ms  for  legal  reasons.     In  the 

entirely  under  private  control.    It  keeps  city  government  the  counties  are  known  • 

a  public  charity  out   of  the   hands  of  as  boroughs. 


THE?    MARQUAND    PAVIUON,    BBLLBVUE     HOSPITAL    (WARD    31)— HERE    FOUNDUNGS    ARE    RECEIVED    AND 
CARED  FOR   UNTIL  THEY   CAN   BE   REMANDED   TO  SOME  OTHER   INSTITUTION    FOR   PERMANENT  CARE. 


politicians,  and  frees  it  from  the  con- 
stant shifting  of  its  officers,  while  at 
the  same  time  it  gives  to  city  authorities 
the  right  to  send  to  institutions  all  cases 
of  suffering  w^hich  they  are  called  upon 
to  relieve. 

THE  cost  OF  NEW   YORK'S  CHARITIES. 

When  I  set  about  to  discover  how 
much  New  York  spends  in  charity  every 
year,  I  was  astonished  to  learn  that  the 
ftgures  have  never  been  compiled.  I 
am  indebted  to  Bird  S.  Coler,  comptrol- 
ler of  the  Citv  of  New  Y'ork,  for  this 
table: 

Subtidies  paid  to  Charitable  Institutions: 

By  the  City  of  New  York $2,786,011 

By  the  County  of  New  York 234,724 

hy  the  County  of  Kings 72,150 

By  the  County  of  Queens 4,375 

By  the  County  of  Richmond _     4, 155 

Total  subsidies 3,101,415 

Corporate  Fund  paid  by  the  city  for 

education  in  Institutions 200,000 

Department  of  Public  Charities 1,895,491 

Total $5,196,90(5 

6  J  M 


The  total  budget  of  New  York's  ex- 
penses for  1901  is  $98,100,41;^.  The 
bill  for  charities  is  more  than  is  expend- 
ed for  putting  out  fires,  for  cleaning  the 
streets,  for  water  supply,  or  for  parks. 

T^p  to  the  time  when  Mr.  Coler  was 
elected  comptroller  of  New  Y'ork,  the 
method  of  allotting  subsidies  was  loose 
and  irregular.  There  was  a  general 
scramble  on  the  part  of  the  private  char- 
ities, whose  representatives,  knowing 
how  good  was  the  cause,  did  anything  to 
get  as  Uirge  an  amount  as  ])ossil)h\  Mr. 
Coler  devised  a  ])er  cai)ita  plan,  so  that 
the  city  pays  each  charity  according  to 
the  service  actually  rendered.  For  car- 
ing for  destitute  children,  institutions 
7-cccive  two  dollars  a  week  eacii.  The 
rate  for  children  in  "  semi  reforma- 
tories "  is  a  hundred  and  ten  dollars  a 
year.  General  hospitals  receive  eighty 
cents  for  each  surgical  case  and  sixty 
rents  for  each  medical  case  committed  to 
their  care.  To  institutions  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  or  for  the  blind,  three  hun- 
<lred   dollars  a   year   is  paid   for  every 
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child  whose  parents  cannot  afford  to 
support  it.  The  corporate  fund  of  the 
Board  of  Education  is  divided  among 
various  institutions  for  the  purjiose  of 


THE    TAILORING    DEPARTMENT   AT  THE    CATHOLIC    PROTECTORY— TAILOR- 
ING  IS   ONE   OF   THE   MANY   TRADES   TAUGHT   AT   THIS   INSTITUTION. 


giving  a  public  scliool  education  to  all 
children  witliin  tiicir  walls. 

The  five  million  dollars  contributed  by 
tlie  city  government  constitutes  less 
than  half  of  the  total  amount  that  New 
York  spends  for  charity.  Reports  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  show  that  the 
amount  of  money  received  from  other 
sources  is  about  double  the  amount  of 
the  municipal  subsidy.  On  this  basis 
th(»  sum  received  by  instituticms  from 
donations,  loans,  legacies,  investments, 
and  other  sources  during  the  present 
year  will  be  six  million  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  Simple  addition 
makes  the  grand  total  about  eleven  mil- 
li(m,  four  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
This  does  not  include  the  multitude  of 


charities  whicli  are  not  subsidized.  Ac- 
cording to  a  eonservative/estimate,  their 
aggregate  receipts  will  probably  reach 
three  millions  more;  so  that,  in  aU,  New 
York  spends  fourteen 
and  a  half  million  dot- 
1  a  r  s  on  recognized 
charities  that  have  a 
jiermanent  existence. 
Several  of  the  large 
institutions  have  en- 
dowment funds  that 
yield  incomes  suffi- 
cient to  carry  on  the 
work  for  which  they 
are  founded.  Owing 
to  the  exemption  of  all 
charities  from  taxa- 
tion, some  of  them 
have  been  enabled  to 
hold  in  fee  simple  large 
tracts  of  land,  acquir- 
ed, as  a  rule,  many 
years  ago,  when  New 
York  real  estate  com- 
manded only  a  fraction 
of  its  present  prices. 
For  instance,  St. 
Luke's  Hospital  and 
the  Roman  Catholic? 
Orphan  Asylum, whic^ 
used  to  stand  nearly 
opposite  each  other  on 
Fifth  Avenue,  were 
built  on  ground  given 
to  them  by  the  city. 
They  held  their  plots, 
tax  free,  until  the 
growth  of  the  metrop- 
olis made  them  enormously  valuable. 
The  land  was  then  sold,  and  yielded 
enough  to  ])urchase  cheaper  sites  else- 
where, erect  tine  buildings,  and  probably 
to  hvive  a  handsome  balance  to  be  added 
to  the  endowment  fund. 

HOMES   FOR   DESTITUTE   CHILDREN. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  determine 
where  charity  begins  in  New  York's 
comf)licated  system.  It  is  bounde<l  on 
oTU^  side  by  correction,  and  on  the  other 
by  education,  and  the  line  of  demarca- 
tion is  not  always  distinct.  That  which 
is  purely  a  correction  in  the  beginning, 
often  develops  speedily  into  a  charity. 
Especially  is  this  true  of  children.  Xew 
York  is  particularly  kind  to  children, 
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'THE  CADETS    OF    THE    CATHOUC    PROTECTORY    IN   A       RALLY    TO   THE    COLORS"    FORMATION— THIS    CORPS 
WHOSE   MEMBERS   ARE  THE  OLDER   BOYS  OF  THE  PROTECTORY,   HAS   A   BAND  THAT  IS   FAMOUS 

FOR    ITS   EXCELLENCE. 


especially  to  tlie  weaklings  wlio  in  a 
primitive  civilization  would  be  crushed 
in  infancy.  Nearly  seventy  per  cent 
of  the  city's  subsidies  for  charity  are  al- 
lotted to  the  maintenance  of  children,  of 
whom  more  than  fifty  one  thousand  are 
cared  for  at  the  public  expense — one  to 
every  seventy  of  the  populati(m  of  the 
city. 

It  is  im])Ossible  to  do  more  than  sketch 
a  few  of  the  great  charities  of  the  me- 
tropolis, and  one  is  at  a  loss  to  know 
where  to  begin,  unless  it  be  with  that 
institution  which  reaches  out  its  shel- 
tering care  to  safeguard  the  child  before 
it  comes  into  the  world.  The  Lying  In 
Hos|)ital  is  one  of  the  oldest  charities 
on  Manhattan  Island,  having  been  in  ex- 
istence for  more  than  a  hundred  years. 
It  nuiintains  a  hosjiital  and  a  staff  of 
visiting  surgeons  ready  to  respond  to 
calls  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night.  It 
is  just  about  moving  into  a  new  home,  a 
magnificent  building  given  by  J.  Pier- 
{)ont  Morgan,  one  of  the  directors,  which 
rost  a  million  and  a  quarter  of  dollars, 
and  will  accommodate  twenty  f\\Q  hun- 
dred patients. 

Some  of  the  babies  born  in  the  Lying 
In  Hospital  join  a  much  larger  number, 
of  youngsters  in  the  foundlings'  homes. 
For  notwithstanding  the  stringent  laws, 
very  many  ba))ies  are  abandoned  in  New 
York.    They  are  given  to  the  police,  who 


carry  them  to  the  Infant  Pavilion  ol 
Bellevue  Hospital,  and  the  superintend- 
ent  of  outdoor  poor  decides  to  which  in- 
stitution they  shall  be  sent.  First  of 
these  is  the  New  York  Foundling  Hos- 
pital, which  has  been  in  existence  about 
thirty  years,  and  during  that  time  has 
cared  for  more  than  thirty  two  thousand 
babies.  There  are  now  about  three 
thousand  youngsters  in  the  hospital.  It 
receives  about  tliree  hundred  thousand 
dollars  annually  from  the  city,  a  larger 
amount  than  is  paid  to  any  other  insti- 
tution. For  years  within  its  Sixty 
Eighth  Street  vestibule  has  swung  a 
cradle  called  "  the  crib,''  in  which  have 
been  placed  thousands  of  infants.  The 
courts  have  decided  that  when  a  woman 
has  once  placed  a  child  in  the  crib,  it 
has  passed  from  her  possession  to  tbe 
institution.  It  is  the  quit  claim  by  which 
the  motlter  of  the  foundling  abandons 
it  to  charity.  In  its  management,  the 
Foundling  Hospital  is  Roman  Catholic, 
being  the  especial  charge  of  the  Sisters 
of  Charity.  While  it  is  called  non  sec- 
tarian, all  its  children  are  taught  the 
rudiments  of  the  Konum  Catholic  faith, 
and  most  of  them  are  afterwards  adopt- 
ed into  Roman  Catholic  honu»s  through- 
out the  country. 

.  WJuit  the  Foundlings'  Home  accom- 
plishes under  Ronuin  Catholic  auspices, 
the  comparatively  new   Hebrew  Infant 
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Asylum,  at  P]agle  Ave- 
nue and  One  Hundred 
and  Sixty  First  Street, 
does  especially  for  Jew- 
ish little  ones.  Al- 
though the  number  of 
its  babies  is  as  yet  limit- 
ed tb  two  hundred,  it  is 
rapidly  growing,  and  is 
in  every  way  a  model 
charity.  The  most  im- 
portant of  the  Protest- 
ant institutions  Tor  in- 
fants are  the  New  York 
Infant  Asylum  and  the 
Infant  Hospital  of  the 
Five  Points  House  of 
Industry.  Nearly  two 
thousand  babies,  most 
of  whom  are  foundlings, 
are  eared  for  annually 
in  these  two  institu- 
tions. 

S(H»ond  only  to  the 
Foundlings'  Hospital  in 
the  number  of  its  in- 
mates is  the  city's  own 
shelter  for  destitute  in- 
fants on  Randall's  Isl- 
and. It  is  a  part  of  the 
Department  of  Char- 
ities, and  is  of  course 
absolutely  non  secta- 
rian. Although  for- 
merly far  behind  other 
New  York  institutions 
in  modern  equipment, 
the  Randall's  Island 
*'  baby  farm,"  as  it  is 
called,  has  of  late  years 
greatly  improved,  anrl  is 
now  a  model  place. 

On  its  sixth  birthday 
a  foundling  ceases  to  be 
a  ^"  charity  baby  "  and 
becomes  a  '*  charity 
<hild.''  For  Roman 
Catholic  children  there 
are  many  places  of  ref- 
uge, of  which  Father 
Drumgoole's  mission,  as 
it  is  usually  called,  is 
one  of  the  best  known. 
When  he  was  a  priest  of 
St.  Mary's  Church,  a 
quarter  of  a  century 
ago.  Father  Drumgoole 
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became  interested  in  plans  to  help  young 
boys.  He  organized  the  Mission  of  the 
Immaculate  Virgin,  at  Mount  Loretto, 
Staten  Island,  and  in  order  to  support  it 
founded  the  St.  Joseph's  mission  organi- 


economy  they  can  easily  save  enough 
from  their  wages  to  have  a  comfortable 
start  in  life  when  they  finally  leave  the 
institution.  Thousands  of  children  have 
been  saved  by  this  mission.     Its  report 


IN   THE   NEW   YORK   FOUNDLING   HOSPITAL — CHILDREN    PREPARING   FOR   THE    EVENlNc;    BATH. 


zation,  which  has  branches  all  over  the 
world.  On  Lafayette  Place,  near  the 
Astor  library,  it  has  a  building  which  is 
called  a  receiving  station. 

Little  children  are  taken  into  the  mis- 
sion on  Staten  Island,  and  carefully  edu- 
cated, and  trained  to  earn  their  own  liv- 
ing. A  certain  number  of  the  boys  are 
brought  to  New  York  when  situations 
can  be  found  for  them.  They  make 
their  home  in  the  receiving  station.  Al- 
though employed  during  the  day  in 
stores  and  workshops,  th(\v  are  still  sub- 
ject to  discipline  until  they  are  twenty 
one  years  old.  Hoard  and  clothing  are 
])rovi(led  for  them,  so  that  with  ordinary 


of  September,  li)0().  shows  that  1.171 
l)oys  and  girls  were  then  under  its  care. 
No  church  or  race  is  more  active  in 
charitable  work  than  the  Hebrews,  and 
in  Xew  York  there  is  no  better  organ- 
ized system  than  theirs.  '  The  demands 
upon  the  purses  of  their  rich  men  are 
heavy,  for  they  regard  it  as  a  duty  to 
take  (*are  of  their  own  people,  and  the 
swarming  poverty  of  the  Ghetto  givt^s 
them  a  heavy  burden  to  bear.  Besides 
their  foundling  home,  the  Hebrew  In- 
fant Asylum,  they  have  two  large  estab- 
lishments on  Washington  Heights,  call- 
ed the  Hebrew  Sheltering  Arms  and  the 
Hebrew  Orphan  Asylum,  which  care  for 
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more  than  seventeen 
hundred  boys  and 
girLs.  Both  of  these 
have  fine  buildings, 
t-he  former  at  One 
Hundred  and  Fif- 
tieth Street  and 
Broadway,  the  latter 
at  Amsterdam  Ave- 
nue and  One  Hun- 
dred and  Thirty 
Seventh  Street ;  and 
here  the  children, 
many  of  whom  come 
from  almost  the 
I  o  w  est  conditions 
known  to  civiliza- 
tion, are  trained  for 
the  duties  of  life 
amid  surroundings 
that  approach  the 
ideal.  The  Hebrew 
Orphan  Asylum 
maintains  a  kinder- 
garten and  primary 
classes  of  its  own, 
but  its  more  ad- 
vanced inmates,  and 
nearly  all  the  chil- 
dren of  the  sister  institution,  get  the  or- 
dinary American  education  of  the  public 
schools — which,  in  spite  of  all  that  is 
said  against  them,  are  probably  the  best 
schools  in  New  York.    The  Orphan  Asy- 


IN    THE    WILLARD    PARKER    HOSPITAL,   ON    EAST    SIXTEENTH    STREET,   FOR 

CASES  OP  INFECTIOUS  DISEASE— NOTE  THE   WHITE  RUBBER  CLOTH 

SUITS  WORN   BY   THE   ATTENDANTS. 


lum's  .latest  report  expresses  justifiable 
pride  in  the  fact  that  its  scholars  won 
every  prize  that  was  offered  last  year  in 
the  school  they  attend.  The  older  pupils 
go  to  the  Hebrew  Technical   Institute, 


A    BELLEVUE     AMBULANCE    GOING    OUT    TO    ANSWER  A  CALL— A    BELL    KINGS    THE    ALARM    WITHIN    THE 
HOSPITAI^    AND  THE    .SURGEON   AND    THE    DRIVER   SPRING  TO    THEIR   PLACES  ON    THE   AMBULANCE. 

WHICH  IS   ALWAYS  IN   WAITING. 
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THE   OUTDOOR   POOR   DEPARTMENT,  AT  THE   FOOT   OF   EAST  TWENTY  SIXTH  STREET  -  HERE  APPLICATIONS  ARE 
MADE   FOR    ADMISSION   TO  THE   CITY   ALMSHOUSE,    AND    FOR   GRANTS   OP   COAL,    FOOD,    AND   CLOTBING. 


on  Stuyvesant  Streot,  to  learn  some  me- 
chanical trade,  or,  in  some  cases,  to  the 
City  College  and  the  Normal  College,  to 
l)re|)are  for  a  ])rofession. 

For  years  Five  Points  was  a  synonym 
for  vice,  s(|ualor,  liuman  depravity,  and 
misery,  but  long  ago  it  became  a  re- 
spectable place — a  change  attributable 
partly  to  the  demands  of  business  and 
partly  to  the  Five  Joints  House  of  In- 
dustry. This  institution  was  an  out-_ 
growth  of  the  reformation  of  tin*  worst 
spot  in  New  York,  and  it  cares  for  chil- 
dren until  they  are  sixteen,  giving  them 
a  public  school  educaticm  and  teaching 
them  trades.  It  is  under  the  general 
direction  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society, 
which  covers  a  wide  range  of  rcdief  work. 
The  society  has  a  c()mplet(»  system  for 
the  care  of  homeless  waifs.  It  main- 
tains five  lodging  houses  for  newsboys, 
and  the  Klizabeth  Home  for  girls  in 
Fast  Twelfth  StrcM^t.  It  also  has  the 
Brace  Farm  School  at  Kensico,  where 
esj)ecially  promising  children  an*  stMit ; 
and  it  has  devoted  much  attention  to  the 
"  ])lacing  ''  of  children — finding  families 
to  adopt  them.  During  the  last  twenty 
years  it  has  ]>laced  more  than  twenty 
thousand  children  in  good  homes. 


It  is  a  question  wl/ether  the  iniititu- 
tions  of  tlie  blind  and  the  deaf  mutes 
should  be  classed  under  the  head  of  char- 
ities. Those  at  the  head  of  them  main- 
tain that  they  are  a  part  of  the  public 
school  system.  Technically  this  is  prob- 
ably the  correct  view,  for  it  is  an  ad- 
mitted princij)le  that  the  state  owes 
every  child  an  education  ;  but  really  they 
are  among  the  noblest  of  all  the  city's 
charities. 

The  Institution  for  the  Blind  is  at  the 
corner  of  Thirty  Fourth  Street  and 
Ninth  Avenue.  Its  two  hundred  ami 
iifty  pupils  are  fed  and  lodged  there 
for  five  days  in  the  week  without  cost 
to  themsidves:  Saturday  and  Sunday 
they  s])end  with  their  parents  or  friends. 
The  curriculum  is  virtually  the  same  as 
in  the  grammar  and  high  schools. 

In  the  institution  for  deaf  mutes,  on 
Lexington  Avenue,  the  fingi^r  language 
is  absolutely  debarred.  Pupils  are 
taught  th<»  ''  oral  method.''  They  learn 
to  speak  and  uiulerstaiui  by  studying  the 
li])  inovenuMits  of  their  instructors.  Mr. 
(Jruver,  the  principal,  says  that  of  the 
hundre<ls  of  children  who  have  gradu- 
ateil  from  the  institution,  not  more  than 
three  have  been  unable  to  support  them- 
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selves  almosfc,  if  not  quite,  m  well  as  if 
they  had  their  five  senses. 

It  is  ininsfcitutions  like  the  New  York 
Juvenile  Asylum,  at  One  Hundred  and 
Seventy  Sixth  Street  and  Eleventh 
Avenue,  and  the  Catholic   Protectory. 


This  is  true  also  of  the  Catholic  Pro- 
tectory, where  more  than  four  thousand 
children  were  cared  for  last  year.  It 
is  a  city  in  itself;  within  the  huge  area 
of  its  grounds  twenty  eight  distinct 
trades  are  taught  the  hoys  under  its  care. 


THE  CHAIR   CANING   DEPARTMENT   AT  THE    CATHOLIC    PROTECTORY— MANY   OF  THE   YOUNGER 
BOYS  OP  THE  INSTTfUTION    FIND    EMPLOYMENT   IN   THIS   TRADE. 


near  what  used  to  be  West  Chester  vil- 
lage, that  it  becomes  difficult  to  distin- 
guish between  charity  and  correction. 
These  institutions  do  not  house  the  more 
vicious  juvenile  criminals,  who  arc  sent 
to  the  House  of  Kefuge  on  Randal Fs 
Island  or  to  the  State  Reformatory  at 
Elmira.  The  Juvenile  Asylum  has  now 
about  nine  hundred  children,  who  arc 
taught  trades  like  shoemaking,  carpen- 
try, and  tailoring  for  the  boys,  and 
dressmaking  for  the  girls.  It  has  a 
branch  in  Chicago,  from  which  children 
are  distributed  among  homes  in  the 
West.  Many  of  the  inmates  were  com- 
mitted because  of  destitution. 


Almost  the  entire  work  of  the  insti- 
tution is  done  by  the  pupils  themselves 
through  its  multitude  of  classes.  Roys 
who  are  learning  to  be  bakers  cook  the 
meals.  Tlie  class  in  engineering  has 
charge  of  the  boilers  and  heating  appa- 
ratus. The  girls'  sewing  classes  make 
the  uniforms:  the  catalogues  are  ])rinted 
on  Protectory  presses,  and  are  illustra- 
ted bv^  the  class  in  ])botography.  The  in- 
stitution has  a  famous  band  and  a  finely 
drilled  cadet  corps. 

The  foregoing  will  give  an  idea  of 
some  of  the  work  that  New  York  is  do- 
ing for  its  homeless  children.  It  is  time 
to  glance  at  the  benignant  ])rovision  for 
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those  who  have  reached  maturity,  aud 
wliom  illness  has  made  helpless,  as  well 
as  for  the  aged  and  infirm. 

HOSPITALS   AND   HOMES   FOR  THE   AGED. 

^lost  complete  and  remarkable  are  the 
hospitals  of  New   York.      The  S3^stem 


the  treatment  of  special  diseases — 
cancer,  eye  and  ear  affections,  and 
in  fact  every  ill  that  flesh  is  heir  to. 
The  Seton  Hospitalj  exclusively  for  con- 
sumptives, has  four  hundred  patients. 
At  the  foot  of  East  Sixteenth  Street  is 
the  Willard  Parker,  for  contagious  dis- 


THB    BRUSH  MAKING   DEPARTMENT   AT  THE  CATHOLIC  PROTECTORY—THESE  INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENTS   ARE 
VALUABLE   BOTH   IN    HELPING   TO  SUPPORT  THE   INSTITUTION   AND   IN   TRAINING   ITS  INMATES. 


under  which  some  of  them  are  conducted 
has  resulted  in  serious  scandals  from 
time  to  time;  hut  on  the  whole  they  are 
wonderfully  well  managed. 

Within  the  city  proper  are  the  munici- 
palities' own  hospitals, Bellevue,(iouver- 
ncur,  and  Harlem,  hesides  many  puhlic. 
hospitals  under  j)rivate  management, 
like  the  Xew  Y^ork,  Presbyterian,  St. 
Vincent's,  Koosevelt,  and  Hood  Wright 
^lemorial,  all  of  which  maintain  an  am- 
hulance  service.  Su})plementing  the 
work  of  these  institutions  are  the  dispen- 
saries, which  tlourish  all  over  the  city. 
Tiiey  treat  patients  who  are  not  ill 
enough  to  he  sent  to  the  hospital.  They 
are  supposed,  of  course,  to  be  for  the 
poor,  but  unfortunately  their  privileges 
have  been  outrageously  abused.  It  is 
no  uncommon  thing  to  see  people  com- 
ing in  cabs  for  free  treatment  in  a  dis- 
])ensary.  The  evil  has  grown  to  such 
an  extent  that  physicians  protest  bit- 
terly.     There    are    also    hospitals    for 


eases — smallpox,  diphtheria,  scarlet  fe- 
ver, and  the  like;  and  from  it  patients 
are  transferred  to  the  quarantine  hos- 
pital on  North  Brother  Island. 

The  provision  for  helpless  unfortu- 
nates for  whom  the  doctors  say  there  is 
no  hope,  but  who  may  live  for  years,  is 
one  of  the  later  developments  of  charity. 
St.  Joseph's  Hospital  for  Consumptives 
takes  patients  who  are  waiting  for  death. 
Far  down  town  is  the  House  of  Calvary, 
where  gentlewomen  care  for  incurable 
cancer  patients.  The  Montefiore  Hos- 
])ital,  on  Washington  Heights,  is  an- 
other fine  institution  that  accepts  cases 
refused  by  the  ordinary  hospitals.  It 
not  only  cares  for  chronic  invalids,  but 
if  they  are  the  bread  winners  of  the  fam- 
ily it  pays  a  weekly  allowance  to  enable 
them  to  remain  in  the  Montefiore  and 
have  a  fair  chance  to  recover. 

When  age  and  Infirmities  make  men 
and  women  helpless,  Xew  York  offers  a 
score  of  refuges  for  them,  if  they  have  a 
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little  money,  and  a  few  if  they  have  not 
a  penny.  The  Home  for  Old  Men  and 
Aged  Couples,  Home  for  Aged  and  In- 
digent Females,  and  many  others  have 
endowments  for  "  free  occupants/'  and 
the  waiting  lists  are  long.  The  Peabody 
Home  for  Aged  Women,  in  the  Bronx, 
is  an  exception,  as  it  is  a  free  institu- 
tion. But  no  one  need  lack  home  and 
comforts  if  the  name  of  almshouse  does 
not  trouble  him,  for  the  city's  home  is  in 
no  way  inferior  to  the  pay  ones.  Admis- 
sion to  the  municipal  almshouse  is  ob- 
tained through  the  superintendent  of 
the  outdoor  poor,  an  important  official 
in  the  world  of  charitable  work. 

In  this  outdoor  work,  the  Charity  Or- 
ganization Society  is  an  important  fac- 
tor. It  is  a  sort  of  clearing  liouse  for  pri- 
vate charities.  The  United  Hebrew  and 
the  Roman  Catholic  charities  are  affil- 
iated with  the  general  organization. 
From  this  point  charities  ramify  in  a 
hundred  ways.  Some  of  those  that  have 
not  yet  been  mentioned  are  the  Society 
for  the  Improvenient  of  the  Condition 
of  the  Poor,  the  Hebrew  Alliance,  the 
slum  brigade  of  the  Salvation  Army,  St. 
John's  (iuild,  the  fresh  air  and  vacation 
funds,  the  settlements,  the  Hirsch 
schools,  and  the  parish  houses  of  the 
Episcopal  churches. 

Jt  is  fitting  to  close  this  hasty  glance 
at  New  York's  care  for  the  unfortunate 
with  a  word  about  the  charity  that  is 
the  greatest  of  all,  but  that  has  neither 
system  nor  organization.    Its  usefulness 


is  not  recorded  in  reports  or  annual 
statements.  It  is  a  charity  that  truly 
"  vaunteth  not  itself."  This  is  the 
charity  of  the  tenements,  the  ministra- 
tion to  the  sick  and  destitute  in  thou- 
sands of  East  Side  habitations  by  other 
tenants  only  a  shade  more  fortunate 
than  the  sufferers.  So  universal  has  it 
become  that  it  is  hardly  correct  to  call 
it  private  charity.  When  a  husband  and  ' 
father  is  ill  in  a  hospital,  and  eviction 
stares  his  family  in  the  face,  a  collection 
is  taken  up  among  the  other  tenants 
with  which  to  appease  the  landlord.  If 
the  family  possesses  any  household  ar- 
ticle of  more  than  ordinary  value,  like 
a  lamp  or  a  parlor  table,  it  is  raffled,  and 
the  proceeds  are  given  to  its  owners. 

The  givers  and  reci])ients  of  this 
form  of  charity  hardly  regard  it  as  such. 
They  seem  to  feci  an  obligation  to  see 
that  the  wolf  of  want  does  not  actually 
clutch  any  one  who  lives  in  the  same 
house  with  them.  Combined  with  this 
is  the  connnon  feeling  of  fear  and  dis- 
like of  the  policeman  who  points  the 
way  to  Blackwell's  Island  or  the  hos- 
])ital,  for  almost  all  the  city's  poor  would 
rather  suffer  in  their  own  iH  ventilated 
rooms  than  be  tenderly  cared  for  in  the 
best  appointed  hos})itai  in  New  York. 

"'  They're  mean  people  living  there," 
an  East  Side  woman  said  to  me,  as  she 
pointed  to  a  tenement  across  the  street. 
*•  They  don't  have  no  pride  in  their 
house.  The  ambulance  took  a  starving 
wonuin  out  of  there  last  week.'' 


LAST    CHAPTER    IN    THE    LIFE  OF   NEW   YORK  S   FRIENDLESS   POOR— A   WOMEN  S  RECREATION   GROUND 
AT  THE   CITY    ALMSHOUSE  ON   BLACKWELL'S    ISLAND. 
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CONNECTICUT    TO    SET    OUT   THE   YOUNG   TOBACCO   PLANTS    FROM   THE  SEED   BED   IN 
ROWS  IN   THE  FIELP. 


From  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  to  the  Tobacco  Trust. 

BY  GEORGE  B.    IVALDROX, 

THE  STORY  OF  TOBACCO,  ITS  FIRST  INTRODUCTION  TO  CIVIL- 
IZED MAN,  ITS  PART  IN  HISTORY,  ITS  CULTURE  AND  MARKETINCi, 
AND    THE    HUGE    MODERN     INDUSTRIES    THAT    DEPEND    ON     IT. 


IX  Novenil)er  of  America \s  fateful  year, 
149"2,  the  shijis  of  Columbus  were 
cTuiwng  off  the  coast  of  Cuba.  Ever  on 
the  search  for  goUl,  the  great  command- 
er st»nt  a  party  of  sailors  ashore.  They 
found  no  treasure,  but  they  came  u|wn  a 
sight  that  filled  them  with  astonishment. 
In  the  words  of  Washington  Irving. 
"  they  beheld  several  of  the  natives  go- 
ing about  with  firebrands  in  their  hands, 
and  certain  dried  herbs  which  they  roll- 
ed up  in  a  leaf,  and,  lighting  one  end, 
piit  the  other  in  their  mouths  and  con- 
tinued exhaling  and  putting  the  smoke.'- 
This  was  undoubtedly  the  first  intro- 
duction to  European  view  of  a  custom 


which  was  then  prevalent  throughout 
America,  and  which  has  since  spread  to 
every  continent  of  the  worhi. 

AMERICA'S   GIFT  TO   THE   WORLD. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  rob 
America  of  tiie  honor  of  being  the  home 
of  tobacco.  Certain  traditions  have 
even  gone  so  far  as  to  declare  that 
Noah's  drunkenness  after  he  left  the 
Ark  was  due  not  to  wine  but  to  the  fra- 
grant weed.  Such  attem]>ts,  however, 
are  vain.  No  claim  to  the  origin  of  the 
plant  in  other  countries  can  be  substan- 
tiated. Tobaci'o.  tiie  potato.  Indian 
corn — thest*  three  stand  preeminent  as 
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SEED  BEDS  IN  WHICH  TOBACCO  PLANTS  ARE  KAI8ED  UNTIL   LARGE   ENOUGH  TO  TRANSPLANT  INTO  THE  FIELD. 
IN   CONNECTICIT  THE   YOUNG  PLANTS   ARE   PROTECTED   WITH    WOODEN   FRAMES   AND  CANVAS  COVERS. 


Anii'rica'h  gifts  to  tlie  world.  Tlio  tur- 
key might  perhaps  he  added  to  the  list. 

There  is  a  legend  of  the  Susquehanna 
Indians  that  in  the  heginning  they  had 
only  the  flesh  of  animals  to  eat,  and 
when  this  failed  they  starved.  But  the 
Great  Spirit  was  mindful  of  their  needs. 
One  day  two  hrav(»s  had  killed  a  deer, 
and  hroiled  part  of  it,  when  they  saw  a 
yoiHig  woman  descend  from  the  clouds 
and  seat  herself  on  a  near  hy  hill.  Noth- 
ing daunted  hy  the  sight,  they  offered 
their  visitor  a  ])iece  of  venison  steak. 
So  ])leased  was  she  with  the  favor  that 
she  made  them  a  ]>romise. 

*"  Your  kindness  shall  he  rewarded. 
Come  here  thirteen  months  hence,  and 
you  shall  find  your  recomi)ense.*' 

They  did  so,  and  where  her  right  hand 
had  rested  on  {ho  ground,  the  tradition 
states  that  they  found  maize  growing; 
where  her  left  hand  had  been,  there  had 
s|)ruug  u])  kidney  beans;  and  where  she 
sat.  they  found  tobacco. 

Wherever  the  early  Sj)anish  e.\]>lorers 
vvciit  on  the  two  American  continents, 
they  tound  the  natives  using  tobacco. 
When  Cortez  coiU|Uered  Mexico;  in  1511), 
he  found  smoking  an  estaldished  custom 
among  the  Aztecs.  Oviedo,  the  Spanish 
historian,  tells  how  the  Indians  of  llis- 
paniola  had  a  custom  of  inhaling  the 
smoke  of  burning  tol)acco  through  a  hol- 
Jow  cane  called  a  faharo,  whose  two  forks 


were  inserted  in  the  nostrils.  We  are 
told  that  '^  the  aborigines  of  Central 
America  rolled  up  the  tobacco  leaf  and 
dreamed  away  their  lives  in  smoky  reve- 
ries ages  before  Columbus  was  born.'' 

The  calumet,  or  peace  pipe,  was  the 
cherished  heirloom  of  many  an  Indian 
tribe,  and  was  used  as  an  important  fea- 
ture of  the  formalities  that  attended  the 
making  of  a  treaty.  All  tJie  splendor  of 
savage  taste  was  displayed  by  the  women 
in  its  de(M)ration.  Tenderly  was  it  car- 
ried into  the  council,  and  loving  hands 
unrolled  its  many  l)andages.  Dried  to- 
bacco leaves  were  pressed  into  the  bowl, 
and  lighted  with  a  coal  from  the  coun- 
cil Hre.  The  chief  of  the  home  tribe 
took  a  whiff,  and  passed  it  to  the  chief 
of  the  visiting  tribe;  and  so  the  calumet 
passed  from  lip  to  lip  till  all  had  taken 
the  sacre<l  pledge  of  peace.  Then  the 
[)ipe  was  rolled  up  with  equal  care,  and 
lai<l  away  until  another  great  occasion 
called   for  its  presence. 

HOW  EUROPE  LEARNED  TO  SMOKE. 

Differences  of  o|)inion  exist  as  to  how 
and  when  tobacco  was  first  introduced 
to  Euro])e.  The  accepted  date  is  about 
lofjO;  but  many  years  before  that  time, 
Portuguese  sailors  had  brought  the 
plant  from  the  new  world.  Wh^n  Jean 
Xi(*ot,  Lord  of  Villemain  and  Master  of 
the  He<|uests  of  the  King  of  France,  was 
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sent  as  an  ambass^ador  to  Portugal,  in 
155J).  he  found  it  already  under  cailtiva- 
tion.  He  bought  some  tobacco  seed  of 
a  Flemish  merchant  at  Lisbon,  who  had 
obtained  it  in  Florida.  Nicot  returned 
to  France  in  1561,  and  presented  some 
of  the  plants  to  Catherine  de  Medicis. 
In  honor  of  his  discovery  it  was  called 
'^  Nicotiana,"    a    name 


Seed  was  planted  in  English  soil,  and 
the  leaves  were  also  brought  in  from 
across  the  ocean;  and  before  long  every 
one  who  could  afford  it  was  following 
the  new  fad.  But  tobacco  was  worth  its 
weight  in  silver  in  those  days,  and  not 
every  one  could  indulge. 

So  rapidly  did  the  habit  spread  that 
presentlv   thouffhtful 


A  TOBACCO   nBLD   IN   THE   CONNECTICUT    VALLEY,    WITH   THE   PLANTS   NKARLY   FULL   GROWN.       THE   UPPER 
ENGRAVING  SHOWS  THE   FULL  GROWN   PLANTS  READY   FOR  CUTTING. 


ceived  the  gift  through  Francist*o  Her- 
nandez, who  was  sent  to  Mexico  by  Phil- 
ip II  to  note  the  country's  natural  pro- 
ductions. 

In  England  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  is  the 
smoker's  }>opular  hero.  This  brilliant 
and  favorite  minister  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
was  keenly  alive  to  the  advantages  that 
England  would  derive  from  oversea  col- 
onies. Under  his  auspices  Ralph  Lane 
went  out  as  governor  of  the  new  Vir- 
ginia plantations.  When  Lane  returned 
in  1586,  he  brought  a  quantity  of  to- 
bacco. Raleigh  soon  became  a  devotee 
of  the  pipe,  and  his  j)osition  in  the 
queen's  court  made  the  practice  popular. 


he  set  his  face  sternly  against  tobac- 
co. He  issued  his  famous  *^  counter- 
blaste  "  against  the  "  fumes  of  hell." 
Other  monarchs  of  Euroj)e  and  Asia  fol- 
lowed in  condemnation.  Pagan,  Chris- 
tian, and  Mohammedan  combined  against 
it.  Russia  punished  its  use  by  cutting 
off  the  nose.  In  other  countries  even 
the  death  penalty  was  declared  against 
it.  The'  church  took  up  the  warfare. 
Pope  T'rban  YIII,  in  l(j24,  pronounced 
anathemas  upon  all  who  should  take  the 
accursed  thing  into  a  consecrated  build- 
ing. Innocent  XII  solemnly  excommu- 
nicated any  who  should  take  snuff  or 
tobacco  into  St.  Peter's  at  Rome.     Rut 
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still  the  habit  grew,  until  to  take  to- 
bacco **  with  grace  "  became  the  neces- 
sary qualification  of  a  gentleman.  Even 
the  ladies  smoked,  learning  to  handle 
the  pipe  '*  in  a  ladylike  way." 

King  James  put  a  heavy  tax  upon  the 
importation  of  the  plant;  and  when  the 
English  farmers  began  to  grow  it  upon 
their  own  lands,  he  forbade  them  "to 
misuse  and  misemploy  the  soil  of  this 
fruitful  kingdom."  But  the  trade  flour- 
isiied  in  sj)ite  of  opposition,  so  at  last 
the  virtuous  monarch  accepted  the  in- 
evitable and  made  a  crown  mono])oly  out 
of  what  he  could  not  destroy.  When 
(Vomwell  came  into  power  he  sent  his 
soldiers  to  trample  down  the  tobacco 
crops  wherever  found.  But  his  follow- 
ers got  in  their  revenge  at  last,  for  they 
smoked  j)ublicly  at  the  Protector's  fu- 
neral, as  if  rejoicing  at  the  n^turn  of 
frecMlom. 

TOBACCO   IN   AMERICAN    HISTORY. 

In  the  new  world,  tobacco  played  an 
important  part  in  supplying  the  colo- 
nists with  means  for  establishing  and 
maintaining    their    settlements.      The 


first  European  to  raise  the  plant  was 
John  Rolfe,  husband  of  Pocahontas,  who 
began  his  experiments  in  1612,  only  five 
years  after  the  founding  of  the  Virginia 
colony  at  Jamestown.  Four  years  later 
(iovernor  Yeardley  introduced  the  cul- 
ture generally  into  the  colony;  and  it 
(|uickly  became  the  great  staple  of  Vir- 
ginia. In  1617,  the  open  lots,  the  mar- 
ket places,  and  the  very  streets  of  James- 
town were  planted  with  it.  In  their 
eagerness  to  get  sudden  wealth,  the  col- 
onists forgot  to  save  ground  for  their 
food,  and  the  gro\ving  city,  apparently 
prosperous,  was  on  the  verge  of  starva- 
tion. Only  an  expedition  into  the  in- 
terior that  uncovered  the  stores  of  grain 
of  some  of  the  Indian  tribes  saved  it 
from  disaster.  Thereafter  pervsonal  greed 
was  restricted  by  law,  and  each  planter 
was  compelled  to  reserve  a  portion  of  his 
land  for  food. 

The  early  colonists  were  adventurers 
without  family  ties;  so  it  became  evi- 
dent that  in  order  to  succeed,  the  plant- 
ing of  homes  must  be  encouraged.  Wojn- 
en  being  few,  it  was  decided  to  import 
more  of  them  from  England.     Ninety 


spearing"  the  tobacco  leaf 


-THE    PLANTS,   WHEN  CUT,   ARE  HUNG   UPON   SLATS,  TO  BE  PLACED    IN 
FRAMES   L\   THE  CURING   BARNS.  ^->.  j 
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SORTING    AND 
CIGARS     OF 


one    hundrecl   anct   twenty 

pounds,  worth  about  eighty 

<loHar?*.      It    was    the   old 

story  of  the  Romans  and 

the  Sabines,  only  in  Virginia  the  wives 

were  gained  without  bloodshed,  and  with 

toliaeco  instead  of  by  the  sword. 

When  Charles  II  ascended  the  throne, 
he  reenacted  the  old  law  that  the  Eng- 
li>h  colonies  should  trade  only  with  Eng- 
land. W^hat  was  more,  the  law  was 
strictly  enforced.  The  result  was  dis- 
astrous to  Virginia.  Tobacco,  her  sta])le 
product,  her  very  currency,  went  to  one 
market  only.  The  planter  humbly  fell 
on  his  knees  and  implored  the  buyer  to 
^ive  what  he  w^ould.  The  colony  was  in 
the  clutch  of  a  grinding  monopoly,  and 
ruin  stared  her  in  the  face,  but  there 

7JM 


PACKING    CIGARS    IN    A    CONNECTICUT    FACTOKY      ALL 
A    CERTAIN    BRAND     MUST    BE    OF     EXACTLY     THE 
SAME    LENGTH    AND    SHAPE. 

1()T()  the  Virginia  planters  enrolled 
themselves  under  (leneral  Bacon  in  o])en 
revolt  against  the  mother  country.  Of 
(ourse  the  movement  was  doomed  to  fail- 
ure. After  a  few  months  Bacon  died — 
stricken  down, some  said, by  fever  bred  in 
the  trenches  at  Jamestown;  others  whis- 
])ered  that  his  death  came  from  the  pois- 
oned dagger  of  a  royalist  assassin.  With 
him  ended  the  revolt,  and  there  was 
nothing  for  the  colonists  to  do  but  to 
submit  to  the  punishment,  and  again 
bend  their  necks  to  the  burden.  Bacon 
was  a  hundred  years  ahead  of  his  time. 
The  avalanche  that  finally  swept  away 
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British  rule  was  to  gather  for  a  eentury 
before  it  fell ;  but  the  beginning  of  the 
trouble  between  (he  '^«ij^4tt4:8  A»d  the  . 
home  government  was  in  Virginia,  and 
the  immediate  cause  was  the  attempted' 
monopoly  of  tobacco. 

The  culture  of  tobacco  spread  from 


slowly,  and  is  today  about  three  million 
pounds  greater.    " 

'  SPECIAL  VARIETIES  IN  TOBACCO. 

The  history  of  tobacco  raising  in  re- 
cent years  has  been  a  series  of  interest- 
ing discoveries.    Take,  for  example,  the 


IN   A   HAVANA   CIGAR    FACTORY— HERE   FINE   CIGARS   ARE   STORED   READY    FOR   SHIPMENT. 


Jamestown  with  the  expanding  colonics. 
Virginians  went  over  into  the  rich  fields 
of  Kentucky,  taking  with  them  the  to- 
bacco seed  and  their  slaves.  Today  the 
slaves  have  vanished,  but  Kentucky  pro- 
duces nearly  half  the  tobacco  crop  of 
the  nation.  Envying  the  wealth  of  their 
Southern  neighbors,  some  of  the  New 
Englanders  raised  tobacco  between  1040 
and  1(>50;  but  it  had  too  mild  a  flavor 
to  suit  the  taste  of  that  age,  and  its  cul- 
ture was  practically  abandoned  for  n*<ir- 
]y  two  centuries.  About  1830  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  soil  of  the  Connecticut 
Valley  would  produce  a  tobacco  whose 
leaf,  though  still  mild,  was  well  adapted 
to  make  wrappers  for  cigars,  which  were 
then  coming  into  rapid  favor.  This  was 
the  Yankee's  opportunity,  and  soon  the 
valley  blossomed  with  fields  of  tobacco. 
By  18(>7  the  two  States  of  Connecticut 
and  Massachusetts  were  producing  more 
than  ten  million  pounds,  of  a  home  value 
of  one  and  a  quarter  million  dollars. 
Their   ])roduction    has   since    increased 


well  known  yellow  leaf  variety,  exten- 
sively used  for  wrappers.  Its  native 
soil  was  North  Carolina.  In  1852  two 
brothers,  Eli  and  Elisha  Slade,  owned 
farms  on  the  Dan  River  in  Caswell 
County.  The  land  was  poor,  and  what 
little  fertility  it  once  had  had  been 
exhausted  by  the  exacting  tobacco  crop. 
But  these  brothers  had  a  new  idea.  They 
carefully  enriched  the  jaded  soil,  and 
planted  it  to  tobacco.  The  old  method, 
when  the  crop  was  cut,  was -to  let  the 
sun  and  wind  dry  out  the  leaves;  but  the 
Slades  hung  the  plants  up  in  a  tight 
building,  built  a  charcoal  fire,  and 
gradually  raised  the  heat  as  the  moisture 
was  driven  off.  The  result  was  a  leaf 
of  a  beautiful  lemon  yellow.  Their  to- 
bacco attracted  attention,  and  they  im- 
})arted  their  secret  to  their  neighbors; 
and  soon  Caswell  County  yellow  tobacco 
began  to  command  a  high  price  in  the 
market. 

The  result  was  revolutionary.     Land 
worn  out  by  tol)acco  raising  under  the 
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old  plan,  land  which  in  the  fifties  would 
scarcely  bring  fifty  cents  an  acre,  sud- 
denly advanced  to  thirty  and  even  fifty 
dollars.  Old  towns,  well  nigh  deserted 
after  the  exhaustion  of  the  tobacco 
lands,  suddenly  sprang  into  new  life. 
What  is  more,  this  condition  has  con- 
tinued and  broadened  until  worthless 


buyers,  who  encouraged  him  to  raise 
more,  and  the  next  year  he  had  ten  acres 
producing  eleven  thousand  pounds, 
which  brought  a  high  price. 

His  remarkable  success  gave  impetus 
to  others  in  that  region,  and  soon  the 
White  Burley  tobacco  was  being  raised 
throughout   southern    Ohio.      Then   it 


RAW  TOBACCO  STORED   FOR  SHIPMENT  IN   ONE  OP  THE  PRINCIPAL  TOBACCO   WAREHOUSES  OF  HAVANA. 


lands  in  half  a  dozen  of  the  Southern 
States  have  been  transformed. 

Equally  revolutionary  has  been  the 
White  Burley  (raze,  which  started  in 
southern  Ohio.  (Jeorge  Webb  planted 
some  Red  Burley  seeds,  a  standard  va- 
riety, on  his  farm  at  Higginsport.  He 
noticed  that  some  of  the  plants  had  a 
whitish,  sickly  look,  and  at  first  passed 
them  over  when  he  came  to  transplant 
into  the  field ;  but  he  ran  short  of  plants, 
and  put  in  some  of  these  whitish  ones. 
At  first  they  were  slower  than  the  other 
plants;  then  suddenly  they  began  to 
grow  rapidly.  They  matured  early,  and, 
when  cured  in  the  ordinary  way,  the  leaf 
took  on  a  beautiful  golden  hm\  Mr. 
Wel)b  showed  his  leaves  to  some  of  the 


jum|)ed  the  Ohio  river  and  invaded  the 
blue  grass  regions  of  northern  Ken- 
tucky. Stock  farms,  famous  for  cen- 
turies, were  plowed  under  and  planted 
to  White  Burley.  But  it  was  found  that 
there  was  a  natural  limit  of  soil  and  cli- 
mate which  has  kept  down  the  quantity 
and  so  maintained  the  price. 

A  curious  fact  about  tobacco  is  that 
it  seems  to  take  its'characteristics  from 
the  soil  and  climate  rather  than  the 
stock  of  the  plant  itself.  Seed  has  been 
sent  into  the  Connecticut  Valley  from 
Cuba,  and  in  a  very  few  seasons  it  loses 
its  peculiar  flavor  and  takes  on  the  mild- 
ness of  the  northern  tobacco.  The 
White  Burley,  when  carried  beyond  its 
well  defined  boundaries,  fails  to  retain 
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THE    INSULAR    TOBACCO    FACTORY,   MANILA,    IX    WHICH   THE   NATIVE   PHIUPPINE   LEAF  IS   MADE   INTO   CHE- 
ROOTS—THE   INSULAR   IS  THE   LARGEST  TOBACCO   FACTORY   IN   THE  ISLANDS,    AND 
IS   ONE   OF  THE   MOST   IMPORTANT   BUILDINcJS   IN    MANILA. 


its  ilistinc-tive  color,  and  IxM-oincs  like 
the  otlier  local  varieties. 

HOW  TOBACCO   IS   GROWN. 

Tobacco  is  a  hardy  plant,  growing 
from  three  to  fifteen  feet  high,  accord- 
ing to  variety  and  climate.  It  belongs 
to  the  same  family  as  the  deadly  niglit- 
Nhade,  which  gives  .some  people  an  argu- 
ment against  its  use  until  it  is  pointed 
out  that  the  potato  and  the  tomato  be- 
long to  the  same  family.  If  tobacc<) 
produces  the  deadly  nicotine,  so  does 
the  potato  plant  yield  the  equally  deadly 
solanine,  two  grains  of  which  will  kill 
a  rabbit. 

In  raising  tobacco,  the  initial  process 
is  to  make  the  seed  bed.  In  the  South, 
this  is  done  in  January.  First  the 
ground  in  the  bed  is  burned  over,  to  kill 
all  foreign  seeds,  and  to  produce  an  ash 
favorable  to  the  growing  plant.  The 
seeds  of  tobacco  are  so  small  that  a  heap- 
ing tablespoonfnl  will  produce  j)lants 
enough  to  cover  two  acres.  These  see<ls 
are  mixed  with  earth,  plaster,  or  some 


similar  substance,  and  sown  ui)on  the 
beds. 

After  a  few  weeks,  the  young  plants 
are  ready  to  transplant  into  hills  in  the 
Held.  This  transplanting  has  always 
been  the  particular  dread  of  the  tobacco 
grower,  involving  a  vast  amount  of  back 
tiring  toil;  but  the  Yankee  has  devised 
a  horse  drawn  machine  that  robs  the 
work  of  its  terrors,  and  brings  results 
even  better  than  the  hand  process. 

When  ripe,  the  entire  plants — or 
sometimes  only  selected  leaves — are  cut 
close  to  the  grcmnd  and  hung  upon  slats, 
to  be  ])laced  in  frames  in  the  curing 
barn.  This  l)arn  is  artificially  heated, 
and  the  green  tobacco  goes  into  a  teni- 
])erature  of  ninety  degrees.  After  a  few 
hours,  the  temperature  is  raised  gradu- 
ally up  to  about  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty. It  is  kept  at  that  point  for  two  days, 
then  advanced  rapidly  to  one  hundred 
and  seventy  five.  It  takes  about  four 
<lays  to  cure  a  barnful  of  a  thousand 
pounds — the  product,  say,  of  an  acre  of 
land.    The  cured  tobacco  is  carefullv  ns- 
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CHINESE  COOLIES  SORTING  AND  PREPARING  SUMATRA  TOBACCO  FOR  SHIPMENT— IN   THE   LONG  SHED,  CALLED 
THE  DRYING  HOUSE,  MORE  THAN  FIVE  HUNDRED  COOUES  ARE  EMPLOYED  AT  THIS  ONE  BRANCH  OF  THE  WORK. 


sorted  and  ])ac*k(»(l,  under  pressure,  in 
liogsheads  holding  from  two  hundred  to 
six  hundred  pounds.  It  is  now  ready 
for  the  market. 

In  most  of  the  Southern  States  there 
are  public  examiners  who  test  the  qual- 
ity and  weight  of  the  packages  and 
stamp  them  with  their  ottieial  seal.  The 
buying  is  usually  done  at  auction.  On 
the  auction  days,  buyers  will  gather 
from  a  wide  territory.  In  1888  one 
hogshead  of  particularly  fine  Kentucky 
White  Burley  brought  $4,555.90,  whicli 
was  at  the  rate  of  three  dollars  and  ten 
cents  a  pcmnd;  but  usually  the  planter 
is  lucky  if  his  crop  sells  for  a  tenth  that 
price.  The  average  the  country  over  for 
all  grades  at  the  home  markets  is  only 
six  to  seven  cents  a  pound,  and  the  aver- 
age export  price  at  the  ports  has  not 
been  as  high  as  ten  cents  a  pound  in  any 
year  since  1877. 

Favored  localities,  of  course,  get  high- 
er prices.  Connecticut  Valley  planters 
say  they  must  average  at  least  fifteen 
cents  for  their  entire  crop,  or  they  lose 
money.  They  received  a  high  average 
of  twenty  six  cents  in  1892,  but  the  next 
season's  crop  sold  for  half  that  ])rice. 

CIGARS   AND   CIGARETTES.     . 

About  one  (quarter  of  the  four  hun- 
dred million  pounds  of  tobacco  annually 


(onsumed  in  this  country  is  in  the  form 
of  cigars  and  cigarettes.  It  takes  four 
thousand  million  cigars  and  an  equal 
number  of  cigarettes  to  supply  our 
annual  demand.  The  consumption  of 
cigarettes  has  grown  with  special  rapid- 
ity, multiplying  one  hundred  fold  in  the 
past  twenty  five  years. 

Most  of  the  cigarettes  on  the  market 
are  machine  made.  One  machine,  work- 
ing with  the  dexterity  of  the  human 
fingers,  will  roll  two  hundred  thousand 
cigarettes  in  ten  hours.  A  hundred  girls 
would  be  needed  to  do  the  same  work  by 
hand.  The  rice  paper  used  in  the  ciga- 
rette is  mostly  made  in  France,  and  is 
said  to  be  the  product  of  the  fiber  of  the 
cocoanut  ])alm.  It  is  very  thin,  tough, 
and  almost  transparent,  and  burns  with- 
out odor  and  almost  without  ash.  In  the 
*'  all  tobacco  '*  cigarettes  the  wrapi)ers 
are  cut  by  hand  between  the  cross  veins 
of  the  leaf,  so  that  the  small  veins  will 
not  show.  Three  pounds  of  tobacco  are 
needed  for  a  thousand  cigarettes. 

Three  distinct  parts  make  up  the  high 
priced  cigar,  and  the  same  distinction 
follows  down  into  many  of  the  lower 
priced  brands.  There  is  the  outer  cov- 
ering of  leaf  tobacco  which  appears  to 
the  eye,  called  the  "  wrapper."  Just 
underneath  is  the  "  binder,'"  alpo  leaf 
tobacco;  and    this   holds   together  the 
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••  tiller,"  made  up  of  cut- 
tings of  the  leaf.  The 
tiller  usually  takes  yp 
iibout  half  the  weight; 
the  \vraj)per  only  one 
tenth  or  less.  Twenty 
live  pounds  of  the  ditfer- 
rnt  grades  of  tobaeeo  are 
used  in  making  a  thou- 
sand eigars.  If  the  Con- 
nerlieut  Valley  leaf  is 
used  for  a  wrapper,  the 
thousand  cigars  will  re- 
<juire  from  four  to  six 
pounds;  hut  of  the  Su- 
matra wrapper,  <mly 
about  two  pounds  will  be 
neede<l. 

Th«'  Sumatra  wrap- 
pers got  a  foothold  in 
1SS:5.  At  first  they  were 
imported  as  fillers,  and 
}>ai(l  a  duty  of  thirty  live 
cents  a  pound,  instead  of 
the  seventy  five  cents 
that  should  legally  have 
been  })aid  on  them  as 
wrappers;  but  even 
when  the  government 
discovered  this,  and  de- 
tnanded  the  higher  duty, 
I  hey  i-ontinued  in  use 
because  of  their  supe- 
riority to  any  other  leaf. 
The  Dutch  syndicates 
which  control  the  ])ro- 
duction  of  tobacco  on 
the  island  of  Sumatra 
liave  reduced  the  whole 
business  to  a  science, 
and  their  profits  have 
been  enormous.  Out* 
company  has  paid  divi- 
dimcls,  since  1880,  of 
more  than  seventy  five 
}HT  cent  a  year. 

In  making  cigars,  the 
liller  is  prepared  by  par- 
tiallv  removing  the  mid- 
rib 'of  the  leaf.  The 
binder  is  a  section  of 
leaf  which  has  been  bro- 
ken into  two  unequal 
parts,  the  smaller  of 
which  is  laid  upon  the 
larger  as  an  inner  lining. 
The    operative    gathers 
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up  a  handful  of  tlie  filling  sufficient  for 
one  cigar,  roughl}^  forms  it,  and  lays  it 
within  the  hinder,  which  is  then  wrap- 
ped about  it  and  pressed  down  into 
shape.  If  the  filler  goes  in  twi&ted,  it 
will  always  remain  so,  and  the  cigar  will 
not  burn  evenly  when  it  is  smoked. 


the  smoker.  Some  insist  on  smoking 
only  the  '*  Havana  filled,"  though  the 
filler  may  never  have  been  in  the  island 
of  Cuba,  or  may  have  been  imported 
there  from  the  Philippines  or  elsewhere. 
The  filler  may  be  common  domestic  to- 
bacco, or  it  may  be  of  the  very  poorest, 


CLEARING   LAND    IN   SUMATRA   POR  TORACCX)   RAISING — TROPICAL  JUNGLES  ARE  BEING  TURNED  INTO  FERTILE 
PLANTATIONS,   WTTH   GOOD   ROADS   AND   DRAINAGE  CHANNELS. 


Now  the  outer  wrapper  is  rolled  on 
smoothly,  and  the  cigar  butt  neatly 
sha])ed  by  hand,  or  with  a  thimble.  Then 
it  is  trimmed  to  the  ])r()|)er  length,  tied 
witii  others  into  bundles,  and  packed  in 
its  box.     This  is  t\w  liand  made  article. 

**  Form  ''  cigars  arc  made  by  machin- 
ery. Here  the  tiller  is  ])laced  in  molds 
and  ])Ut  under  j)re>sure  for  seven  or 
eight  hours.  Tlie  molds  vary  in  form 
from  the  perfecto  shape,  pointed  at  both 
emls,  to  the  straight  cylinder  of  even 
thickness  throughout.  When  the  filler 
comes  from  the  mold  it  is  of  the  re(|uired 
shape,  and  needs  only  to  be  wra})ped 
with  its  outer  covering.  The  selection 
and  pre])a ration  of  the  filling  gives  am- 
])le  sco])e  to  the  wide  awake  and  skilled 
maker,  for  here  he  touches  the  taste  of 


needing  to  be  doctored  with  rum,  al- 
cohol, cider,  vinegar,  or  a  thousand  and 
one  secret  preparations,  to  give  it  the 
desired  fiavor.  If  one  must  smoke  a 
cheap  cigar,  one  would  better  close  his 
eyes  and  enjoy  it  without  stopping  to 
examine  too  closely  into  its  make  up. 

The  same  kind  of  doctoring  is  employ- 
ed in  many  of  the  brands  of  smoking  to- 
bacco, and  esj)ccially  in  the  manufacture 
of  "'  plug."  Who  can  say  how  much  of 
the  fiavor  of  the  user's  favorite  plug 
comes  from  the  plant,  and  how  much 
from  the  licorice  or  other  substance  that 
is  put  into  it?  The  maker  might  tell, 
but  certainly  he  will  not,  for  there  lies 
the  secret  of  his  success. 

As  to  the  ethics  of  tobacco,  contro- 
versies did  not  end  with  Cromwell.  The 
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soothing  weed  has  been  blessed  by  many 
of  its  beneficiaries  and  cursed  by  many 
who  see  the  undoubted  evils  that  it 
causes  or  helps  to  cause ;  but  with  these 
questions  we  are  not  concerned  now. 
We  are  merely  presenting  the  facts  of  its 
tremendous  commercial  and  industrial 
importance. 

THE  GREAT  TOBACCO   INDUSTRIES. 

The  census  of  18J)0  showed  that  there 
were  one  hundred  and  thirty  six  thou- 
sand people  at  work  in  the  various  manu- 
factures of  tobacco  in  this  country. 
Their  annual  wages  were  fifty  five  mil- 
lion dollars^  and  they  produced  goods 
to  the  value  of  two  hundred  and  twelve 
millions.  Today  the  industry  is  larger 
by  at  least  a  quarter;  but  it  is  under 
different  conditions.  In  January,  1890, 
the  American  Tobacco  Comi)any  was  in- 
corporated under  the  laws  of  New  Jer- 
sey, with  an  authorized  capital  stock  of 
twenty  five  million  dollars.  Company 
after  company  has  been  absorlied,  until 
today  its  outstanding  securities  aggre- 
gate seventy  millions. 

Nor  is  this  all.  In  December,  1898, 
the  Continental  Tobacco  Company  was 
organized,  and  this  has  taken  over  all 
the  plug  tobacco  interests  of  the  pres- 
ent company,  besides  absorbing  many  in- 
dependent concerns.  Its  ca{)ital  stock 
and  other  outstanding  securities  today 
aggregate  almost  one  hundred  millions. 
Yet  another  development  was  made  in 
March  a  ye*ar  ago,  when  these  two  com- 
panies organized  the  American  Snuff 
('ompany,  and  turned  over  to  it  all  their 


snuff  properties.  Its  capital  is  twenty 
three  millions,  and  it  is  said  to  control 
ninety  five  per  cent  of  the  entire  snuff 
output  of  the  country.  Xor  is  this  the 
end  of  the  story,  for  in  January  of  this 
very  year  the  American  Cigar  Company 
and  the  International  ('igar  Machinery 
Company,  each  with  a  capital  of  ten 
millions,  were  incorporated  to  take  over 
other  branches  of  the  business. 

Here,  then,  is  a  group  of  companies, 
representing  a  capital  of  more  than  a 
hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars,  work- 
ing in  a  field  in  which  the  capitalization 
of  all  the  factories  of  the  country  eleven 
years  ago  was  only  ninety  six  millions. 
And  not  all  the  independent  companies 
are  yet  absorbed.  *'  Watered  stock," 
you  say.  Of  course,  but  not  so  heavily 
watered  as  to  prevent  large  returns  to 
the  stockholders.  The  American  To- 
bacco Comj)any  has  paid  eight  per  cent 
regularly  on  its  preferred  stock,  and  an 
average  of  twelve  per  cent  on  the  com- 
mon, besides  piling  uj)  such  a  surplus 
that  in  1899  the  stiK-kholders  received  a 
free  gift  in  cash  ec^ual  to  the  par  value 
of  their  stock.  The  tobacco  monopolies 
of  King  James  and  King  Charles  sink 
to  insignificance  before  figures  so  stu- 
pendous as  these;  and  all  for  a  product 
whose  chief  end  is  to  go  up  in  smoke! 

The  sailors  of  (Columbus  wondered  at 
the  sight  of  a  few  simple  savages  puff- 
ing smoke  from  their  mouths.  We  see  a 
nation  of  millions  doing  the  same  thing, 
and  nearly  all  supplied  by  one  gigantic 
monopoly ;  but  so  far  from  being  excited 
to  wonder,  we  are  scarcelv  even  curious. 


TBS    CURING    HOCSS    OF    A    SUMATRA    TOBACCO    PLANTATION — UBRE    THB    GREEN    LEAVES     ARE    STORED, 

DRIED,   AND   PACKED. 
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THE  VICTORIA  CROSS. 

BY  HARTLEY   DAVIS. 

THE  MOST  PRIZED  AND  MOST  DEMOCRATIC  DECORA- 
TION IN  THE  WORLD,  WHICH  BRITAIN  BESTOWS 
UPON  HER  FIGHTING  MEN  FOR  PERSONAL  VALOR  IN 
BATTLE— STORIES  OF  HEROIC  DEEDS  THAT  HAVE 
WON  THE   CROSS. 


TIIH  most  pivtious  decoration  in  the 
world  has  an  intrinsic  value  of  per- 
haps live  cents.  Jt  is  an  otticial  badge 
)f  sublime  personal  courage  and  daring. 
It  has  no  concern  with  rank,  long  serv- 
i<e,  or  wounds.  It  may  be  won  by  a 
jnan  who  has  been  in  tlie  service  a  few 
mojiths,  while  others  who  have  grown 
gray  in  it,  whose  bodies^  are  scarred  by 
many  battles,  who  have  won  distincticm 
jind  promotion,  nuiy  not  possess  it. 

Field  Marshal  Lord  Roberts,  com- 
mander in  chief 
of  the  British 
forces,  the  fore- 
most English 
general  since  the 
Iron  Duke,  wears 
a  score  of  medals 
and  decorations. 
Some  are  of  gold 
and  glitter  with 
precious  stones. 
lie  has  the  Order 
of  the  (iarter,  and 
there  is  no  higher 
in  Europe.  The 
number  of  it> 
knights  is  limit- 
ed, and  it  is  usu- 
:dly  confined  to 
royalty  and  the 
highest  nobility. 
Lord  Roberts  is 
»ilso  a  Knight  of 
St.  Patrick,  and 
he  ha  s  m  a  n  y 
other  medals  won 
in  the  fi  e  1  d — 
Delhi,  Luck  now, 
Indian  Frontier, 
Abyssinia.  Af- 
ghanistan,     t  h  e 


FIELD    MARSHAL    EARL    ROBERTS    OF    KANDAHAR    AND 

PRETORIA,  WHO   WON   THE   VICTORIA  CROSS   AT 

KHODAGUNGE,  INDIA.  JANUARY  2,  1858. 


Kabul,  and  the  Kandahar  star.  But  a 
little  bronze  Maltese  cross  comes  first 
in  that  array,  and  it  is  more  j)rized  than 
all  the  rest,  a  medal  that  the  humblest 
man  in  the  British  service  can  wear — 
the  Victoria  Cross. 

For  this  cross  is  the  very  antithesis 
(d*  the  (iarter  which  court  circles  con- 
sider tiie  highest  honor  that  an  English 
sovereign  can  bestow.  Nothing  ccmhl 
ilescribe  the  latter  order  more  exactly 
than  the  words  of  the  proud  old  aristo- 
crat who  extolled 
it  because  there 
was  **  no  damned 
nonsense  about 
merit  in  it.''  The 
darter  and  the 
Victoria  Cross  are 
as  far  apart  as 
the  poles,  for  only 
merit  can  win  the 
Victoria  C  r  o  s  s. 
The  bestowal  of 
the  (Jarter  upon 
Lord  Roberts  was 
a  violation  of  pre- 
cedent. It  was 
supposed  that  one 
of  the  English 
dukes  would  re- 
ceive the  coveted 
l)rize.  Yet  \\i^ 
man  in  the  army 
d  o  u  b  t  s  that 
"Bobs'"  cherishes 
the  bronze  cross 
that  he  won  as  a 
lieutenant  in  In- 
dia more  deeply 
than  the  brilliant 
decoration  that 
he     shares     with 
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CAPTAIN    WALTER     NORRIS     CONGREVE,     OF     THE  THE   LATE  LIEUTENANT  P.   H.  8.   ROBERTS,  KING'S 

RIFLE   BRIGADE.  ROYAL  RIFLES,   SON   OF   EARL  ROBERTS. 


CORPORAL  G.   B.   NURSE,  ROYAL   ARTILLERY.  CAPTAIN   H.  L.   REED,    ROYAL   ARTILLERY. 

FOUR   MEN    WHO   WON    THE   CROSS    AT   COLENSO,    NATAL,    DECEMBER   15,   1899. 

The^  three  officers  and  one  corporal  were  recommended  for  their  prnllantry  in  artempting  to  rescue  Buller's  gruns  under  a 
very  hcavj-  fire.    All  four  were  wounded,  Lieutenant  Roberts  fatally ;  his  cross  is  worn  by  his  mother,  the  Countess  Rol>erts. 
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THE  JUNIOR  MUNSEY. 


Hut  so  carefully  is  it  safe- 
i^uardecl,  so  jealously  is  the 
honor  conserved,  that  no  or- 
dinary exhibition  of  coolness 
and  courage  is  sutticient. 
Especially  is  auA'  act  that  can 
be  described  as  *'  playing  to 
the  gallery  "  frowned  upon. 
If  it  be  supposed  that  a  man 
is  *'  pot  hunting  for  medals," 
the  Victoria  Cross  would 
l)robably  be  withheld  from 
him  even  if  he  accomplished 
prodigies.  The  little  ])ronze 
cross  speaks  for  the  wearer  of 
it,  saying:  **  This  was  not 
done  for  my  own  glory  or 
honor,  but  to  save  a  fellow 
fighting  nuin,  or  for  the  glory 
and  honor  of  my  country." 

It  has  been  oftenest  award- 
ed to  men  who  have  rescued 
others  in  the  field  of  battle. 
So  far  as  the  writer  has  been 
able  to  learn,  there  has  never 
])een  an  instance  of  the  \'ic- 


I.IEUTENANT    F.   S.    ROBERTS    (NOW    EARL    ROBERTS) 

WINNING  THE   (^ROSS   BY  RECAPTURING   A   FLAG 

FROM   TWO   SEPOYS,  JANUARY   2,  1858. 

some  of  the  jjroudest  sovereigns. and  no- 
bles of  Europe. 

The  cross  bears  the  simple  inscri])- 
tion  '"  For  Valour,"  under  the  coat  of 
arms  of  Great  Britain.  While  the  Gar- 
ter is  given  only  to  those  of  high  rank, 
the  Victoria  Cross  is  s])lendid  in  its 
democracy.  Before  it  all  men  stand  on 
the  same  plane.  Peers  of  the  realm, 
generals,  admirals,  ])rivate  soldiers,  and 
seamen  have  equal  chance  to  win  it  by 
some  act  of  cons])icu()us  ])ersonal  hero- 
ism in  the  presence  of  the  enemy.  Three 
of  its  wearers  have  been  negn)es. 

BRITAIN'S   ROLL   OF   HONOR. 

Since  the  decoration  was  establishe(l 
more  than  half  a  century  ago,  a  million 
brave  fellows,  no  doubt,  have  been  eligi- 
ble for  the  honor.  It  has  l)een  awarded 
to  fewer  than  four  hundred  and  fifty 
men.  When  it  is  considered  how  con- 
tinually British  soldiers  and  sailors  have 
been  fighting  during  the  ])ast  fifty  years, 
it  will  be  seen  that  opportunitic^s  to  win 
the    Victoria    Cross    liave    b(»en    manv. 


CAPTAIN     WILUAM     PEEL,    OF     H.    M.    S.    DIAMOND, 

WINNING  THE  CROSS  IN   THE  TRENCHES 

BEFORE  SEBASTOPOI^  1855. 
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toria  Cross  being  given  to  a  man  who 
lias  not  honestly  deserved  it.  No 
scandals  soil  its  splendor,  and  the 
charge  of  favoritism  has  never  been 
made.  It  is  a  badge  of  personal  worth  in 
an  emergency,  and  no  matter  what  a 
man  was  or  may  become,  that  single  ae- 


Cross,  which  is  popularly  supposed  to 
be  awarded  under  similar  conditions; 
but  to  differentiate  the  two  medals,  it 
need  only  be  stated  that  at  the  close  of 
the  Franco  Prussian  war  forty  thousand 
Iron  Crosses  were  distributed.  In  the 
United   States  we  have  the  Medal  of 


TR00T1ER   TOM    MORRIS,  OP   THE  NEW  SOUTH   WALES 

LANCERS,  THE    HRST  AUSTRALIAN  TO   WEAR 

THE  VICTORIA  CROSS,  WHICH .  HE  WON 

IN  SOUTtf  AFRICA   LAST  YEAR. 

complishment  shines  gloriously.  The 
unwritten  rule  is  to  give  the  cross  to  the 
man  who  succeeds,  and  not  to  the  man 
who  simply  dares;  so  it  does  not  en- 
courage foolhardy  exploits  that  are  chil- 
dren of  bravado.  This  and  the  democ- 
racy of  the  decoration  are  among  its 
first  attributes. 

Xo  other  nation  has  a  decoration  that 
can  be  placed  on  the  same  plane  as  the 
Victoria  Cross.    Germanv  has  the  Iron 


GENERAL    SIR     REDVERS     BULLER,    WHO    WON    THE 
CROSS*  BY   CONSPICUOUS  GALLANTRY  IN   RES- 
CUING    WOUNDED     MEN     FROM     THE 
ZULUS,    MARCH     28,    1879. 

Honor,  but  while  its  wearers  are  justly 
proud  of  the  badge,  which  commemo- 
rates many  deeds  of  unsurpassed  hero- 
ism, it  has  been  given  too  indiscriminate- 
ly to  carry  with  it  the  distinction  of  the 
Victorian  order.  As  an  illustration,  the 
entire  Twenty  Seventh  Maine  regiment 
was  decorated  with  the  medal  for  the 
important  part  it  took  in  the  battle  of 
Gettysburg.  A  simple  contrast  of  num- 
bers explains  the  higher  esteem  in  which 
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CAPTAIN    CHARLES    FITZCLARENCE,    OF    THE    CITY 

OF   LONDON   REGIMENT,   WHO   WON   THE  CROSS 

AT   MAFEKING,   IN  OCTOBER,    1899. 


CAPTAIN    SIR    JOHN     MILBANKE,    OF    THE    TENTH 

HUSSARS,  WHO  WON  THE  CROSS    AT    00LE8- 

BERG,   CAPE   COLONY,   JANUARY   5,    1900. 


SERGEANT    (NOW   UEUTENANT)    WILLIAM   ROBERT- 
SON, OF  THE  GORDON  HIGHLANDERS,   WHO 
WON  THE  CROSS   AT  ELANDSLAAGTE, 
NATAL.  OCTOBER  21,    1899. 


GENERAL  SIR  GEORGE  WHITE,  THE  DEFENDER  OF 

LADYSMITH,  WHO  WON  THE  CROSS  AS  MAJOR 

OF    THE  GORDON   HIGHLANDERS  IN 

AFGHANISTAN.    IN    1880. 
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the  Victorian  cross  is  held.  On  an  aver- 
age, about  ten  crosses  a  year  have  beeii 
awarded  since  the  decoration  was  es- 
tablished. 

THE   HISTORY  OP  THE  ORDER. 

The  Victoria  Cross  had  its  birth  in 
the  Crimean  War,  and  was  the  crystalli- 
zation of  a  popular  sentiment  demand- 


bar.  If  a  number  of  men  engage  in  an 
enterprise,  crosses  are  given  to  one  of- 
ficer, one  non  commissioned  officer,  and 
two  seamen,  privates,  or  marines,  the 
fortunate  ones  being  selected  by  the 
votes  of  the  men  themselves.  It  is  a 
fine  thing  to  record  that  the  only  dis- 
putes that  have  arisen  in  such  cases  have 
been  caused  by  men  to  whom  their  com- 


in 
ar 
th 
us 
at 

the  royal  warrant  lays  down  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  cross  may  be  won. 
A  subsequent  act  of  gallantry,  which 
would  entitle  a  man  to  the  cross  had  he 
not  already  won  it,  is  recorded  by  a  bar 
attached  to  the  ribbon,  red  for  the  army, 
blue  for  the  navy.  This  "  most  honor- 
able decoration,*'  as  it  is  very  properly 
termed,  carries  with  it  a  special  j)en- 
sion  equivalent  to  about  fifty  dollars  a 
year,  and  each  additional  bar  another 
five  dollars.     Few  men  live  to  win  the 


rades  awarded  the  medal,  and  who  in- 
sisted that  others  were  more  worthy  of 
receiving  it. 

The  com|)lete  story  of  the  Victoria 
Cross  can  never  be  written,  because  it 
will  be  unfinished  so  long  as  the  British 
Empire  endures.  It  is  doubtful  if  a 
complete  account  of  what  has  been  done 
could  be  accurately  penned,  for  the 
stories  given  by  the  men  themselves  are 
dulled  by  their  own  modesty;  and  deeds 
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r.ENERAL    SIR    HENRY    EVELYN    WOOD,    WHO  WON 

THE    VICTORIA    CROSS    IN    INDIA, 

DECEMBER,   1859. 


MAJOR   E.   J.   PHIPPS-HORNBy,    RuVAL    AKilLLfcKV, 
WHO  WON  THE  CROSS  AT  SANNA'S  TOST,  ORANGE 
-  RIVER   COLONY,   MARCH    31,    1900. 


CAPTAIN   C.    MANSEL-JONES,   OF   THE   WEST  YORK- 

.SHIRE    REGIMENT,   WHO   WON   THE    CROSS  AT 

PIETER'S,   NATAU   FEBRUARY   27,    1900. 


THE  REV.  JAMES   W.   ADAMS,  THE   ONLY  CLERGY- 
MAN  WHO   WEARS  THE  CROSS.      HE  WON 
IT   AT   KABUL,    DECEMBER    11,  1879. 
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done  in  the  swirl  of  battle,  in  the  climac- 
teric moment  of  events,  can  never  be  ful- 
ly related,  because  those  who  see  them  are 
laboring  under  the  fiercest  excitement 
men  can  know.  There  is  a  curious  same- 
ness about  the  official  reports,  which  use 
conventional  words  over  and  over  again, 
so  that  one  loses  the  sense  of  danger,  the 
smell  of  powder,  the  sweat  and  smoke  of 
battle,  the  wild  elation  of  the  fearful 
struggle.  Now  and  then  a  master  hand, 
one  who  feels  it  all  in  the  heart  of  him, 
pens  a  story  that  makes  one  thrill  and 
shudder;  but  these  are  painfully  few.  I 
do  not  recall  that  the  man  of  all  others 
best  equipped  to  do  the  work.  Tommy 
Atkins'  own  laureate,  Kipling,  ever  told 
how  a  Victoria  Cross  was  won. 

And  yet  there  is  not  a  single  cross 
whose  winning  is  not  worth  a  chapter  by 
itself.  To  treat  the  story  comprehen- 
sively would  be  to  epitomize  the  work  of 
Britain's  army  in  the  last  half  century — 
Alma,  the  Valley  of  Death  at  Bala- 
klava,  Inkerman,  Sebastopol,  Lucknow, 
Delhi,  and  all  the  horrors  of  the  Sepoy 
Mutiny;  Afghanistan,  Persia,  China, 
Abyssinia,  Ashanti,  the  Sudan,  South 
Africa — all  these  would  have  to  be 
woven  into  an  epic — and  Homers  no 
longer  wander  through  the  world. 

CROSSES  WON  IN  THE  CRIMEA. 

A  boy  was  the  first  to  win  the  Vic- 
toria Cross,  and  he  still  lives,  full  of 
years  and  honor,  an  admiral  now. 
Charles  Davis  Lucas  was  a  midshipman 
on  H.  M,  S.  Hecla  during  the  bombard- 
ment of  Bomarsund  in  the  Baltic,  on 
June  21,  1854,  when  a  shell  dropped  in 
the  midst  of  the  men  he  commanded. 
The  fuse  was  almost  burned  away.  Lu- 
cas leaped  towards  the  shell,  picked  it 
up  in  his  hands,  and  hurled  it  over  the 
ship's  side,  where  it  exploded  ])ofore  it 
reached  the  water.  That  was  the  sub- 
limest  courage,  for  it  was  coupled  with 
intelligence  alid  instantaneous  action. 

Two  similar  feats  were  performed  in 
the  Crimean  campaign.  A  slioll  drop- 
ped in  the  midst  of  a  quantity  of  am- 
munition in  one  of  the  British  trenches. 
Sergeant  Ablett,  of  the  Grenadier 
Guards,  sprang  towards  it,  but  it  rolled 
away  from  him.  He  pursued  and  cap- 
tured it,  and  threw  it  with  all  his  might. 
It  exploded  in  the  air,  knocking  him 
J  M    8 


down.  Captain  Peel,  of  H.  M.  S.  Dia- 
mond, was  working  his  battery  before 
Sebastopol,  when  the  ammunition  ran 
short  and  the  frightened  horses  refused 
to  move.  The  wagons  had  to  be  unload- 
ed in  the  open,  and  Captain  Peel  start- 
ed for  them  with  some  volunteers.  They 
attracted  the  enemy's  fire,  and  a  shell 
dropped  among  the  workers. 

"  The  fuse  is  burning!  "  came  the  cry 
of  warning,  and  the  men  scattered — that 
is,  all  but  Captain  Peel.  He  jumped 
over  the  powder  cases,  grasped  the  shell, 
and  threw  it  over  the  parapet.  It  ex- 
ploded within  two  seconds  after  it  left 
his  hands. 

There  is  no  finer  illustration  of  heroic 
courage  than  that  which  won  the  cross 
for  John  Sullivan,  boatswain^s  mate  of 
H.  M.  S.  Rodney,  and  a  mere  boy,  be- 
fore Sebastopol.  A  mound  between  the 
sailors  and  a  Russian  battery  prevented 
the  former  from  using  their  guns  with 
proper  effect.  Sullivan  volunteered  to 
place  a  flag  on  the  mound,  as  a  guide 
to  the  gunners.  He  reached  the  hillock 
safely,  and,  carefully  noting  his  bear- 
ings, knelt  down,  scraped  away  the  earth, 
planted  the  flag  staff,  and  made  it  secure 
with  sticks  and  stones.  His  appearance 
on  the  mound  made  him  a  target  for  the 
Russian  sharpshooters.  The  bullets  cut 
the  earth  around  him,  they  whistled 
about  his  ears.  Faster  and  faster  they 
came,  yet  the  boy  went  about  his  task 
as  if  he  were  placing  a  flag  on  a  play 
fort.  There  is  something  magnificent  in 
courage  like  that.  A  man  may  do  many 
things  in  the  heat  of  the  fight,  when  his 
blood  is  boiling,  and  the  lust  to  slay  sears 
his  brain,  but  to  stand  alone  in  the  open, 
a  target  for  hundreds  of  marksmen,  and 
give  no  heed  to  them,  requires  courage 
of  a  different  sort.  In  truth,  fortune 
sometimes  favors  the  brave,  for  Sullivan 
returned  to  his  comrades  without  hurt. 

It  might  be  told  how  Lieutenant 
Lindsay,  of  the  Scots  Fusilier  Guards, 
stood  on  the  heights  of  Alma,  back  to 
hack  with  one  of  the  color  guard,  the 
others  being  shot  down,  and  kept  the 
Russians  at  bay  with  their  revolvers 
until  a  little  band  came  to  their  rescue; 
how  Sergeant  Luke  O'Connor,  sorely 
wounded,  climg  to  the  colors  that  were 
hit  in  seventy  five  places;  how  Captain 
Edward  Bell  captured  a  field  piece  un- 
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aided.  The  splendid  deeds  at  Balaklava 
might  be  told  over  again^  but  perhaps  it 
is  better  to  describe  how  the  Victoria 
Crosses  were  bestowed  in  London  upon 
the  sixty  two  men  who  won  them  in  the 
Crimean  war. 

It  was  made  a  public  function,  and  it 
took  place  in  Hyde  Park,  on  June  26, 
1857.  There  was  a  great  gathering  of 
troops,  and  the  queen  rode  a  white  horse. 
She  wore  a  scarlet  tunic  with  an  em- 
broidered sash,  and  a  round  hat  with  a 
plume  of  red  and  white  feathers  added  to 
her  military  appearance.  There  were 
mere  striplings  and  gray  headed  men, 
peers  of  the  realm,  and  privates  and 
ordinary  seamen  in  the  little  company 
of  honor  men.  But  read  what  an  eye 
witness  said  of  them : 

Then  came  the  saddest  possession — ^rank  after 
rank  of  men,  hardly  one  not  mntilated,  an  arm 
gone  here,  a  leg  wanting  there,  this  old  soldier 
hobbling  on  his  cratches,  another  with  bandaged 
head  and  ^ided  in  his  semi  darkness  by  another^s 
hand.  With  face  gradually  paling,  and  lips  stead- 
ily compressed,  the  qneen  bore  the  pitifnl  sight 
and  handed  the  medals  with  fingers  that  scarcely 
shook.  In  several  instances,  she  bent  down  in 
sweet  womanly  fashion,  and  herself  attached  the 
medal  to  its  clasp. 

GROSSES  OF  THE  INDIAN  MUTINY. 

Many  Victoria  Crosses  have  been  won 
in  India,  especially  during  the  great 
mutiny,  when  there  was  sore  need  of  de- 
votion and  heroism.  Before  glancing  at 
some  of  these,  there  may  be  a  reference 
to  Lieutenants  Moore  and  Malcolmson, 
who  were  in  the  expedition  into  Persia  in 
December,  1856.  All  alone,  Moore  broke 
a  square  of  infantry  that  held  the  key 
to  the  biggest  fight  of  the  campaign.  He 
spurred  his  horse  and  made  it  leap  upon 
the  line  of  bayonets.  The  animal  was 
killed,  and  Moore's  sword  was  broken. 
With  the  stump  of  the  weapon  and  his 
pistol,  he  prepared  to  sell  his  life  as 
dearly  as  possible,  seeing  no  chance  of 
escape.  But  he  had  broken  the  square, 
and  Lieutenant  Malcolmson  cut  his  way 
to  Moore's  side,  gave  the  imperiled  man 
a  stirrup,  and  bore  him  out  of  danger. 

Death  claimed  many  a  man  in  the 
Mutiny  who  would  have  received  the 
Victoria  Cross  had  he  lived.  Surely 
none  could  have  done  more  than  Lieu- 
tenant Willoughby,  who  was  in  charge 
of  the  magazine  at  Delhi,  the  largest 
storehouae  jof  military  material  in  In- 


dia, and  the  eight  men  under  him,  Lieu- 
tenants Raynor  and  Forest,  Conductors 
Scully  and  Buckley,  and  four  British 
privates.  They  defended  their  charge 
to  the  last,  against  a  host  of  rebels. 
When  half  of  the  eight  were  wounded, 
and  the  natives  were  swarming  in,  they 
deliberately  fired  the  magazine.  The 
earth  shook  with  the  explosion.  Five 
hundred  natives  were  killed.  Of  the 
nine  defenders,  only  Forest,  Raynor, 
and  Buckley  lived  to  wear  the  first 
crosses  of  the  Mutiny. 

It  is  remarkable  how  often  British 
soldiers  have  saved  their  lives  in  battle 
because  of  ability  to  use  their  fists.  Lieu- 
tenant Hills,  an  artillery  officer,  made  a 
single  handed  attack  on  a  party  of  rebel 
cavalry,  in  order  to  gain  time  to  bring 
his  guns  into  action.  He  shot  two,  and 
unhorsed  a  third  by  hurling  his  empty 
pistol  at  the  man's  head.  The  other 
sowars  charged  him,  hurling  horse  and 
rider  to  the  ground.  Hills  drew  his 
sword,  and  killed  one  man  and  wounded 
another  before  the  weapon  was  knocked 
from  his  hand.  He  closed  in  on  his 
remaining  adversary,  and  fought  with 
his  fists  until  aid  came. 

A  famous  exploit  was  the  blowing  up 
of  the  Cashmere  gate  in  the  walls  of 
Delhi,  on  September  14, 1857.  Lieuten- 
ants Howe  and  Salkeld,  Sergeants  Smith 
and  Carmichael,  and  Corporal  Burgess, 
each  with  a  twenty  five  pound  bag  of 
powder,  and  Bugler  Robert  Hawthorne, 
a  boy  whose  duty  it  was  to  sound  the 
charge  when  the  gate  was  destroyed, 
crossed  the  broken  drawbridge  leading 
to  the  gate,  exposed  to  the  rebel  artil- 
lery on  the  walls  above.  All  reached 
the  gate  safely.  Howe  planted  his  bag 
and  crouched  in  the  ditch  with  the  bu- 
gler beside  him.  Carmichael  was  shot 
dead  before  the  bag  left  his  hands,  but 
Smith,  having  placed  his  own  bag,  also 
arranged  his  comrade's.  Just  as  Lieu- 
tenant Salkeld  was  stooping  to  apply  the 
quick  match  to  the  fuse,  he  was  shot, 
and  fell  into  the  ditch.  Corporal  Bur- 
gess snatched  the  match,  but  it  went 
out;  he  was  taking  a  box  from  Smith 
when  he,  too,  rolled  into  the  ditch  with 
a  bullet  in  his  body.  But  the  fuses  were 
lit,  and  there  was  an  explosion  that  blew 
down  the  gate.  Little  Hawthorne  sound- 
ed the  charge,  and  the  troops  rushed  the 
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breach  to  the  capture  of  Delhi.  Of  these 
six  men,  only  Smith  and  the  bugler 
lived  to  wear  the  Victoria  Cross. 

Lord  Roberts  won  his  most  prized 
decoration  during  the  Mutiny,  in  which 
he  first  demonstrated  the  fighting  abil- 
ities that  have  made  **  Bobs  Bahadur  " 
recognized  as  the  greatest  living  soldier. 
This  is  the  official  report  of  how  he 
gained  the  Victoria  Cross: 

Lieutenant  Roberts'  g^alUntry  has  on  every  occa- 
sion been  marked.  On  following  the  retreating 
enemy,  on  January  2,  1868,  he  saw  in  the  distance 
two  sepoys  going  away  with  a  standard.  Lienten- 
ant  Roberts  pat  spars  to  his  horse,  and  overtook 
them  jost  as  they  were  entering  the  village.  They 
tamed  and  presented  their  mnskets  at  him ;  one 
polled  the  trigger,  bat  the  cap  snapped.  The 
standard  bearer  was  cat  down  by  the  gallant  yoang 
officer,  who  carried  off  the  colors.  He  also  on  the 
same  day  cat  down  another  sepoy  who  held  a  sol- 
dier at  bay.  Lieatenaat  Roberts  rode  to  the 
horseman,  uid  with  a  blow  of  his  sword  killed  him 
on  the  spot 

Heroic  deeds  came  fast  during  the 
Mutiny.  There  was  Thomas  Henry 
Kavanagh,  "  Lucknow  Kavanagh,"  who, 
after  being  forbidden  to  leave  the  Resi- 
dency because  it  meant  certain  death, 
60  thoroughly  disguised  himself  as  a  na- 
tive that  the  officers  were  deceived,  and 
made  his  dangerous  way  to  Sir  Colin 
Campbell,  who  was  coming  to  the  gar- 
rison's relief.  It  is  a  story  that  reads 
more  like  romance  than  truth. 

The  Afghan  campaign  of  1880  was  one 
that  tried  the  souls  of  the  men  who  took 
part  in  it.  James  Colli?,  a  gunner,  won 
the  greatest  individual  honor.  He  was 
a  true  fighting  man  with  cannon,  mus- 
ket, pistol,  or  fists.  He  did  a  succession 
of  marvelous  things,  the  most  notable  of 
all  being  his  action  in  drawing  the  fire 
of  ten  or  twelve  of  the  enemy's  cavalry 
who  were  bent  on  capturing  a  gun.  He 
held  up  the  natives  until  reinforcements 
came. 

Several  army  surgeons  have  won  the 
Victoria  Cross  by  conspicuous  bravery 
in  rescuing  wounded  men  under  the  ene- 
my's fire,  but  only  one  clergyman  wears 
the  badge — Chaplain  James  William 
Adams.  He  earned  it  in  that  same  Af- 
ghan campaign,  by  saving  two  wounded 
men  who  had  fallen  into  the  water  in  a 
gully,  and  were  entangled  with  their 
horses.  Parson  Adams  dashed  down  the 
slope,  in  deadly  danger  at  every  step, 
jumped  into  the  water,  and  with  much 


pulling  and  hauling  got  them  safely  to 
land. 

Something  more  than  three  years  ago, 
the  latest  Victoria  Cross  to  be  won  in 
India  made  a  stir  around  the  world. 
It  has  been  told  many  times  how  Piper 
Findlater,  with  bullet  wounds  in  both 
ankles,  received  in  charging  up  the 
heights  of  Dargai,  sat  exposed  to  the  hail 
of  Paythan  lead,  and  played  with  all 
his  might  while  his  comrades  fought 
to  victory.  The  queen  personally  dec- 
orated the  piper  with  the  Victoria  Cross. 

CROSSES  WON  IN  AFRICA. 

Many  British  soldiers  have  died  in 
Africa,  and  a  few  have  won  the  Victoria  . 
Cross  there  in  fighting  Zulus,  Mahdists, 
and  Boers.  In  January,  1879,  when  a 
hundred  and  thirty  one  men  held 
Rorke's  drift  against  some  three  thou- 
sand Zulus,  it  was  called  the  most  heroic 
defense  of  modern  times.  The  little 
handful  of  men  hastily  made  a  barricade 
about  two  houses,  one  used  as  a  hospital. 
Six  men  were  told  off  to  defend  the  lat- 
ter, which  the  natives  were  determined 
to  capture.  They  charged  it  in  parties 
of  twenty  and  thirty  in  rapid  succession, 
and  forced  the  doors  by  sheer  weight  of 
numbers.  The  soldiers'  ammunition  be- 
came exhausted,  and  they  fought  on 
with  bayonets,  clubbed  rifles,  and  fists, 
bleeding  with  assagai  wounds,  and 
scorched  by  heat,  for  the  building  had 
been  fired.  Private  Henry  Hook  made  a 
})arricade  of  the  savages  he  killed  in  de- 
fending one  door.  The  six  held  the  na- 
tives in  check  until  the  thirty  wounded 
men  were  taken  from  the  hospital. 

Sir  Redvers  Buller,  who  was  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  South  African 
forces  until  Lord  Roberts  succeeded  him, 
won  his  V.  C.  in  fighting  Zulus.  "  Six 
men  he  is  known  to  have  saved  person- 
ally, and  how  many  more  by  his  orders 
and  example  it  is  impossible  to  tell/' 
says  the  report.  He  rode  out  and  res- 
cued a  trooper  within  a  hundred  yards 
of  the  enemy. 

The  circumstances  under  which  the 
late  Lord  William  Beresford  won  his 
cross,  in  the  same  campaign,  were  rather 
unusual.  He  was  scouting  in  the  long 
grass  with  a  party,  and  was  fired  upon. 
Two  of  his  men  were  killed,  and  Ser- 
geant Fitzmaurice  was  wounded  and  his 
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horse  slain.  The  savages  rushed  forward 
to  complete  the  work.  Beresf ord  rode  to 
Fitzmauriee's  aid.  He  jumped  out  of 
the  saddle,  and  told  the  sergeant  to 
mount;  but  the  latter  refused,  saying 
there  was  no  reason  for  two  lives  being 
lost. 

"Get  up!''  roared  Beresf  ord.  "If 
you  don't  mount,  I'll  punch  your  head !  " 
Then  he  lifted  the  wounded  man  into 
the  saddle.  It  is  likely  that  they  would 
have  been  killed  had  not  Sergeant 
O'Toole  come  to  their  aid,  and  repeat- 
edly stopped  the  rushes  of  the  Zulus  with 
his  revolver.  Lord  William  declared  he 
would  not  accept  a  V.  C.  unless  Sergeant 
O'Toole  was  also  decorated. 

BRAVE  DEEDS  IN  THE  BOER  WAR. 

The  South  African  war,  which  per- 
sists in  dragging  along  so  unprofitably, 
has  been  productive  of  many  Victoria 
Grosses.  One  of  the  first  to  receive 
the  decoration  was  Sergeant  Major  Wil- 
liam Robertson  of  the  Gordon  Highland- 
ers, who  at  the  battle  of  Elandslaagte, 
in  October,  1899,  led  each  successive 
rush  in  the  final  advance;  and  after  the 
main  position  was  captured,  he  led  a 
small  party  that  seized  another  Boer 
camp.  He  was  constantly  exposed  to  a 
withering  fire,  and  seemed  to  have  a 
charmed  life  until,  just  as  the  enemy's 
last  position  was  carried,  he  fell  with  two 
severe  wounds.  He  was  rewarded  with 
the  cross  and  a  commission. 

It  was  in  the  fight  for  the  last  convoy 
at  Sauna's  Post  that  Major  Edmund 
John  Phipps-Homby,  Sergeant  Parker, 
and  Gunner  Lodge  of  Q  Battery,  Royal 
Horse  Artillery,  handled  their  guns  with 
such  coolness  and  daring  under  a  fright- 
ful shell  and  rifle  fire  that  the  Boers 
were  checked,  and  a  shattered  brigade 
was  able  to  retire  to  its  supports.  An 
American  won  the  decoration  in  this 
same  fight.  Trooper  Todd,  of  Roberts' 
Horse.  He  volunteered  to  bring  in  stray 
horses  for  the  guns.  This  he  did,  and 
went  back  again,  under  a  continual  fire, 
to  search  for  a  surgeon,  whom  he  failed 
to  find;  but  he  brought  in  the  only 
wounded  man  he  met. 

Sir  John  P.  Milbanke,  of  the  Tenth 

Hussars,  gained  a  captaincy  and   the 

cross  at  Colesberg.    During  a  reconnais- 

^  fance,  a  juik'ol  was  fired  upon,  Although 


wounded  severely,  Sir  John  rode  back 
to  the  assistance  of  a  man  whose  horse 
was  exhausted,  and  under  a  deadly  fire 
brought  him  safely  back  to  camp. 

Captain  Charles  Fitzclarence  of  the 
City  of  London  Regiment  won  more 
than  his  share  of  glory  at  Mafeking. 
With  a  few  men,  he  saved  Baden  Pow- 
ell's nrmored  train  when  its  loss  seemed 
certain.  He  also  led  his  squadron  across 
the  open  in  one  of  the  garrison's  des- 
perate attacks  on  the  besiegers'  lines, 
and  killed  four  of  the  enemy  himself. 
In  fact,  he  was  constantly  distinguishing 
himself  by  his  coolness  and  courage. 

Colenso  is  a  dark  chapter  in  the  Boer 
war  to  the  British  forces.  It  is  the  sad- 
dest name  in  warfare  to  Lord  Roberts, 
for  there  his  only  son  was  killed  while 
performing  a  splendid  act  of  chivalrous 
heroism,  which  won  for  him  the  Victoria 
Cross  that  his  mother  wears.  Inspired 
stupidity  in  the  plan  of  the  battle  gave 
opportunity  for  marvelous  valor  in  the 
men  who  fought  it.  Captain  Congreve, 
Lieutenant  Roberts,  Corporal  Nurse, 
and  half  a  dozen  others  volunteered  to 
try  to  rescue  some  of  the  guns  of  the 
two  batteries  whose  men  and  horses  had 
been  simply  slaughtered  by  the  enemy's 
terrific  fire.  They  galloped  out  with  two 
teams,  and  their  appearance  in  the  open 
made  them  a  target  for  a  thousand  rifles 
concealed  in  the  trenches  and  bushes 
only  three  or  four  hundred  yards  away. 
Congreve  was  shot  in  the  leg,  Roberts 
was  hit  three  times  and  mortally  wound- 
ed, but  they  succeeded  in  bringing  out 
two  guns.  Captain  Reed,  of  the  Royal 
Artillery,  made  another  dash.  Nearly 
all  his  horses  were  quickly  killed  and 
he,  too,  was  wounded.  Buller  forbade 
further  attempts.  Reed,  although  shot 
through  the  thigh,  went  back  to  his  own 
battery  and  insisted  on  remaining  with 
it  until  he  was  ordered  to  the  rear. 

Such  is  a  brief  epitome  of  the  deeds 
of  some  of  the  men  who  have  won  the 
Victoria  Cross,  and  they  show  why  it  is 
so  highly  prized.  The  navy  has  won 
rather  more  than  its  share.  The  artil- 
lery stands  first  in  the  army,  the  engi- 
neers second,  the  infantry  third,  and  the 
cavalry  last  in  the  number  that  have 
been  awarded.  The  South  Wales  Bor- 
derers is  the  honor  regiment,  its  men 
having  earned  sixteen  crosses. 
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STORY  OP  THE  CHAPTERS  ALREADY 
PUBLISHED. 

A  S  I  look  back  into  the  past,  it  seems  but 
*^  as  yesterday  to  me,  that  gray  after- 
noon, the  day  following  the  discovery  of 
the  St.  Germain's  conspiracy,  when  I  rode 
from  the  Louvre,  through  the  buzzing 
streets  of  Paris,  to  my  house  in  the  Rue 
Coquilliere. 

Of  course  I  was  hilt  deep  in  the  mat- 
ter, and,  even  as  I  rode,  there  was  a  list 
of  names  in  my  pocket  that  would  have 
brought  the  heads  of  the  owners  thereof 
to  the  block  did  the  Cardinal  of  Lor- 
raine or  Catherine  de  Medicis  cast  but 
an  eye  on  the-scroll.  Prudence  had  coun- 
seled me  to  leave  Paris,  as  most  of  the 
others  had  done;  but  as  yet  I  was  sure 
that  the  suspicions  of  Guise  had  not  set- 
tled upon  me,  and  again,  when  a  man  is 
four  and  twenty,  and  in  love,  prudence  is 
cast  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven.  And  so 
I  risked  my  neck  for  a  pair  of  blue  eyes* 
as  many  another  man  has  done,  and  will 
do,  and  whilst  I  rode  I  placed  my  hand  at 
my  breast  pocket,  not  to  feel  if  the  scroll 
of  names  was  safe,  but  to  assure  myself 
that  a  letter  and  a  delicate  embroidered 
glove  lay  there  over  my  heart.  They  were 
there;  but  even  through  my  madness  I 
felt  a  touch  of  shame,  and  my  hand 
dropped  to  my  side,  for  glove  and  letter 
had  come  from  another  man's  wifc^ — and 
he  was  my  friend. 

It  was  a  mad,  pitiful  letter,  and  in  the. 
blurred  and  hasty  lines  were  words  that 
could  have  been  written  only  by  a  woman 
who  for  the  moment  had  lost  all  power  of 
reason,  and  was  ready  to  leap  into  the 
abyss  from  which  there  is  no  return.  I 
should  have  destroyed  it  then  and  there, 
but  that  I  too  had  lost  all  control  over 
myself,  and  for  the  sake  of  Marie  de  Mar- 
cilly  was  ready  to  deceive  my  friend  and 
beggar  myself  of  my  honor.  When  T 
thought  of  her  and  her  unhappiness,  all 
thought  of  Jean  de  Marcilly  was  lost,  al- 
though he  was  a  brave  and  noble  gentle- 
man, and  my  friend.  At  that  moment, 
however,  he  was  to  me  the  man  who  stood 
between  me  and  my  love. 

Marie  had  promised  to  fly  with  me  that 
niprht.     Every  moment  T  stayed  in  Paris 

•  This  story  hegnn  m  the  yanuary 


added  to  my  danger,  but  for  her  I  would 
have  braved  a  far  worse  peril  than  those 
few  hours  could  offer  me.  And  indee<l 
they  brought  peril  enough.  For,  provoked 
into  a  senseless  quarrel  in  the  cafe  of  the 
Bouton  d'Or,  I  flung  aside  my  coat  to 
cross  swords  with  the  half  drunken  fool 
who  had  slighted  her  name. 

On  the  bench  where  my  coat  lay  sat  a 
cowled  and  somber  Capuchin.  It. was  not 
till  after  I  had  hurried  away,  leaving 
Lignieres  very  still  on  the  ground,  that  I 
turned  to  my  coat  pocket  for  the  mad  let- 
ter and  the  glove  and  the  fateful  scroll  of 
names.  They  were  gone.  A  spy  of  the 
queen  mother  had  been  hidden  under  that 
(^apuchin  robe. 

And  that  night  I  lost  my  love,  too,  for 
Marie's  heart  failed  her  at  playing  traitor 
to  her  husband,  and  she  sent  me  away 
alone. 

Wars  and  plots  followed.  By  strange 
fortune,  I  vServed  again  with  Marcilly,  and 
strove  to  efface  by  my  loyalty  and  zeal  the 
memory  of  the  wrong  I  would  have  done 
him.  Th*^n  1  heard  that  husband  and 
wife  were  reconciled,  though  she  still  re- 
mained at  Orleans  with  the  court,  and  the 
thought  that  she  had  hopelessly  passed 
out  oiF  my  life  maddened  and  tortured  me 
beyond  endurance.  I  began  tp  hate  Mar- 
cilly as  the  man  who  had  taken  away  from 
me  my  only  chance  of  happiness,  and  after 
that  I  was  ready  to  yield  to  temptation. 

Things  went  against  us,  as  all  the  world 
knows  who  has  followed  this  bitter  strug- 
gle between  Catholics  and  Huguenots. 
Then  came  the  news  of  the  arrest  and  im- 
prisonment of  the  Prince  of  Conde — the 
one  hoi)e  of  all  Frenchmen  who  loved  their 
country  and  hated  Catherine  de  Medicis 
and  the  (iuise.    His  life  hung  by  a  thread. 

It  was  then  that  the  strange  likeness 
between  the  prince  and  Jean  de  Marcilly 
suggested  a  wuld  plan  of  rescue.  That 
Marcilly  would  merely  lose  his  own  life 
was  only  too  probable,  and  the  Princess 
of  Conde,  the  wife  of  the  unhappy  prince, 
was  long  in  consenting.    At  last — 

"  May  God  bless  you,"  she  said,  her 
eyes  swimming  with  tears.  "  Be  it  as  you 
will." 

I  was  certain  that  Marie  de  Marcilly 

«irm/vr /i/ The  Junior  Munsky. 
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loved  me  still,  and  that  in  her  heart  she 
would  welcome  freedom.  But  an  hour  or 
so  back,  this  had  made  me  long,  yet  fear, 
to  see  Marcilly  stretched  dead  in  the  snow. 
It  was  this  that  made  me  hate  myself, 
and  yet  urged  me  on.  Fifty  times  during 
the  scene  with  the  princess  had  I  been 
within  an  ace  of  stepping  to  Marcilly's 
side,  and  asking  to  share  his  enterprise. 
Each  time  I  was  held  back,  caught  by  the 
throat  and  held  back  by  my  evil  thoughts. 

To  my  mind,  the  attempt  was  impos- 
sible. He  must  die — and  then  I  became 
aware  that  I  was  not  alone,  for  Marcilly 
stood  at  my  right  hand,  smiling  at  me 
with  his  kind  eyes. 

"  Gaspard,"  he  said,  "  I  want  a  friend. 
Will  you  come?" 

1  was. not  altogether  lost.  I  was  sick 
with  the  shame  of  past  thoughts  and 
deeds.    I  dared  not  refuse. 

**I  will  come,"  I  answered,  and  my 
voice  was  strange,  even  to  my  own  ears. 
It  was  fate. 

"  For  our  faith,  and  for  our  king ! " 
he  said,  linking  his  arm  in  mine. 

Our  ride  to  Orleans,  where  the  Prince 
of  Conde  lay,  was  fraught  with  perils  and 
adventures.  The  bitterest  of  these  was 
that  which  forced  upon  me  a  treachery  not 
of  my  seeking.  For,  on  the  first  night, 
at  the  inn,  I  fell  in  with  an  old  soldier 
friend,  Ponthieu,  who  confided  to  me  that 
he,  too,  was  riding  to  save  the  Prince  of 
Conde.  And  we  pledged  the  Protestant 
cause  and  confessed  our  errand  to  one  an- 
other, never  dreaming  that  in  the  shelter 
of  the  great  press  lurked  a  spy  of  the 
queen  mother — Achon,  Bishop  of  Aries. 

And  when  Ponthieu  had  gone  off,  un- 
suspecting, into  the  trap  that  awaited  him, 
out  came  the  bishop,  and  both  Marcilly's 
life  and  mine  lay  in  his  relentless  hand. 

For  the  sake  of  the  prince  we  went  to 
save,  I  purchased  our  lives  by  giving 
my  word,  the  word  of  Vibrac,  that  I  would 
come  to  the  castle  of  Orleans  in  five  days' 
time  and  testify  as  to  what  Ponthieu  had 
told  me;  and  went  on  heavy  hearted, 
knowing  that  my  old  friend  was  tight  in 
the  bishop's  grip.  But  Ponthieu  had  his 
resources,  and  less  than  twenty  four  hours 
after  a  spattered,  white  faced  horseman 
came  dashing  upon  us  with  a  pursuing 
crowd  at  his  heels — Ponthieu  himself, 
who  had  escaped  the  clutches  of  Achon, 
and  was  making  a  brave  bid  for  freedom. 
Wo  flew  to  his  aid  and  saved  him — not 
without  some  bloodshed — and  then  we 
three  rode  on  together  till  he  left  us  at 
the  Beuvron. 

At  Orleans  we  were  met  by  the  news 
that  the  Prince  of  Conde  had  been  sen- 


tenced to  death.  Other  deaths  by  fire  and 
torture  were  making  the  town  horrible. 
To  get  an  interview  with  Catherine  de 
Medicis  was  our  first  task,  and  for  this 
we  had  the  aid  of  Cipierre,  Captain  of 
Orleans,  as  well  as  uncle  of  Marcilly,  and 
the  Comte  de  Sancerre,  both  stanch 
haters  of  the  Guise. 

It  was  not  without  misgiving  and  dis- 
like that  I  looked  on  the  queen  mother. 
She  came  towards  us  with  a  firm  but  slow 
step,  bending  slightly  to  our  bow,  and  ap- 
pearing not  to  recognize  either  Marcilly 
or  myself.  She  looked  at  our  companions 
as  she  said  in  a  quiet,  even  voice: 

"  Messieurs,  the  hour  is  late.  It  must 
be  a  matter  of  urgency  that  bringrs  you." 

"  It  is,  madame,"  replied  Sancerre ; 
"we  bring  you  news,  and  in  connection 
with  that  news  monsieur  the  Captain  of 
Orleans  and  I  require  the  orders  of  the 
king." 

"  Indeed !    And  the  news  ?  " 

"  The  admiral  has  written  to  the  con- 
stable urging  him  to  move'  at  onde  on 
Orleans,  and  Montmorenci  is  in  strong 
force  now  at  Yvoy  le  Marron." 

They  looked  at  each  other  steadily  as 
Sancerre  spoke,  both  with  the  same 
thought  in  their  hearts,  each  trying  to 
conceal  that  thought  from  the  other.  IIow 
much  Sancerre  knew,  I  am  not  sure;  it 
was  only  in  after  years  I  discovered  that 
it  was  Catherine  herself  who  had  prompt- 
ed the  sending  of  the  admiral's  letter.  In 
her  desperate  attempt  to  free  herself  from 
the  Guise,  she  was  willing  to  take  any 
step,  however  humiliating,  though  it  must 
have  been  gall  and  wormwood  to  have  been 
compelled  to  seek  aid  from  Anne  de  Mont- 
morenci, constable  of  France. 

"  I  know  all  this,  and  more,"  she  said. 
"  I  know,  too,  that  the  Princess  of  Conde 
is  close  to  Orleans,  on  her  way  here — 
here !  "  she  repeated,  with  a  slight  laugh. 

"  Ah,  this  was  the  news  Richelieu 
brought!  He  passed  us  in  the  corridor 
with  red  spurs."  It  was  Cipierre  who 
spoke,  and  Catherine  laughed  again. 

"Perhaps.  But  I  know  even  more. 
Monsieur  of  Aries  writes  to  say  that  cer- 
tain men  of  his  guard  have  been  attacked 
and  slain  by  the  following  of  the  Princess 
of  Conde,  and  " — here  she  glanced  at  us — 
"  I  know,  moreover,  that  swords  have  been 
drawn  on  my  captain  of  Chenonceaux  in 
broad  day  by  those  who  call  themselves 
faithful  servants  of  the  king." 

"  Madame,"  answered  Sancerre.  "  if 
those  swords  had  not  been  drawn,  the  ad- 
miral's letter  would  never  have  reached." 

She  began  to  play. with  the  poniard  at 
her  girdle,  and  to  bite  her  under  lip. 
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Sancerre  continued : 

"Would  your  majesty  prefer  our  ta- 
king our  orders  on  these  matters  from 
the  Duke  of  Guise  or  the  Cardinal  of 
Lorraine  ?  " 

"As  the  matter  is  urgent,  I  will  deal 
with  it  now,"  said  the  queen  in  an  icy 
voice.  "  The  princess  must  not  come  to 
Orleans,  you  understand,  and  the  con- 
stable should  be  warned  that  he  comes  at 
his  peril.    This  is  all,  gentlemen  ? '' 

"All,  madame,  except  one  thing.  We 
have  two  prisoners  here,  who  voluntarily 
surrender  to  your  majesty,  and  beseech 
your  mercy  towards  them." 

At  these  words  both  Marcilly  and  I 
started,  but  Sancerre  gave  us  a  warning 
glance. 

She  was  looking  at  us  now,  with  a  faint 
smile,  whether  in  mockery  or  not,  playing 
on  the  comers  of  her  lips. 

"  So  these  are  the  prisoners  ?  "  she  said. 
"  I  know  these  gentlemen  as ^" 

"  Faithful  servants  of  the  king  and 
of  the  house  of  Valois,"  said  Sancerre, 
adding,  as  he  lowered  his  voice,  "  There 
is  still  time  before  all  is  lost." 

"Before  all  is  lost?"  She  shuddered 
slightly,  then  recovered  herself. 

"  Madame,"  said  Sancerre,  "  this  is  no 
time  for  hesitation.  Cannot  you  see  what 
the  Guise  will  do  at  the  first  hint  of  the 
constable's  moving?  The  prince  must  be 
saved.  He,  and  he  alone,  can  make  head 
against  Lorraine.  With  his  death,  there 
would  be  an  end  to  us.  We  must  play 
every  card  now." 

Catherine  looked  around  the  room  as 
if  seeking  to  find  words  for  her  reply. 
At  last  she  broke  out : 

"What  would  you  have  me  do?    I  am 
powerless.     Ah,"  she  hissed,  rather  than 
spoke,  "  they  compass  me  like  bees — I  can  • 
give  you  no  help." 

XIV  (Continued). 

"Yorn  majesty  has  only  to  extend  to 
us  the  king's  peace  for  our  late  alleged 
offenses,"  said  Marcilly.  "  We  would  then 
be  free  of  the  streets  of  Orleans.  That 
is  all  the  3id  we  seek.  We  answer  for 
the  rest." 

"  We  must  get  that  tonight  if  it  is  to 
be  of  any  use,"  I  added. 

She  had  played  her  game  long  enough, 
whatever  her  object  was  in  thus  delaying. 
Perhaps  it  was  to  test  our  sincerity.  Who 
can  tell?  But  now  she  yielded,  yet  even 
in  yielding  remained  an  actress.  She 
glanced  at  me  for  a  moment,  and  then 
turned  to  Marcilly  with  a  smile  on  her 
face. 


"  Monsieur  le  comte^  there  is  some  one 
else  whose  pardon  you  should  first  seek, 
for  not  having  seen  her  before.  You  will 
find  her  waiting  for  you  in  the  passage ;  " 
and  with  a  wave  of  her  hand  she  indi- 
cated the  door  by  which  she  had  entered 
the  room. 

I  knew  what  she  meant,  and  for  a  mo- 
ment my  brain  seemed  to  reel;  but  I  felt 
the  queen's  eyes  on  me,  and  steadied  my- 
self. Marcilly  had  gone  like  a  .flash,  and 
as  he  opened  the  door  there  was  a  glad 
cry — such  a  cry,  such  a  tone,  as  could  only 
.  come  from  the  heart  of  a  woman  who 
loved,  and  it  stabbed  me  like  a  knife. 

I  knew  in  a  moment  that  my  house  of 
cards  had  come  down.  I.  felt,  I  cannot 
tell  why,  that  the  love  I  thought  mine 
was  never  mine,  and  with  this  sprang  up 
a  bitter  resentment  against  Marie.  It 
was  Jean  whom  she  loved,  whom  she  had 
always  loved,  and  I — I  had  been  fooled. 
To  think  that  I  had  been  fighting  a  phan- 
tom all  this  time  I  To  think  that  those 
struggles  with  myself,  those  victories 
gained,  those  hours  of  abasement,  were 
due  to  a  specter  of  my  own  creating !  How 
different  would  the  past  year  have  been 
had  I  but  known — had  I  but  g^uessed! 
But  to  have  been  fooled!  To  have  been 
made  a  sport  and  plaything,  to  while  away 
the  dull  hours  of  a  born  coquette — ^I,  Qas- 
pard  de  Vibrac,  knight  of  the  King's  Or- 
der I  In  a  moment,  it  seemed  that  all  my 
love  had  turned  to  a  bitter  hatred.  There 
was  a  new  madness  burning  in  me,  not 
the  madness  of  passion,  of  love,  but  the 
more  baleful  fires  of  hatred  and  revenge. 

And  I  was  wrong,  even  then,  in  the  con- 
clusion I  jumi)ed  to.  I  know  now  that  it 
is  i)ossible  for  a  woman,  a  good  and  pure 
woman,  to  mistake  the  feelings  of  her 
heart,  to  imagine  she  loves  where  she  does 
not,  and  to  tread  on  the  edge  of  a  moral 
precipice,  where  a  false  step  means  the 
ruin  of  a  soul.  And  because  such  a  wom- 
an was  strong  enough  to  save  herself,  I 
was  base  enough  to  brand  her  coquette, 
vile  enough  to  think  of  revenge.  I  could 
hear  nothing  except  that  glad  cry  of  wel- 
come; I  saw  as  in  a  dream  before  me  the 
figures  of  the  queen  mother  and  our  two 
friends  engaged  in  earnest  converse. 
What  they  said  was  nothing  to  me.  I 
did  not  hear  a  word.  Once  or  twice  I 
fancied  they  looked  at  me,  but  I  paid  no 
heed  to  them,  standing  a  little  apart  lean- 
ing on  the  hilt  of  my  sword,  my  soul  once 
more  adrift  on  that  dark  sea  from  which 
but  so  short  a  while  since  I  thought  I  had 
come  safe  to  port.  So  I  stood  until  the 
tension  was  broken  by  Catherine's  meas- 
ured voice : 
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"  M.  de  Vibrac,  be  so  good  as  to  call 
Bentivoglio  here.  We  will  see  the  king 
at  opce/' 

XV. 

I  STARTED  at  the  words;  but  they 
brought  me  to  myself,  and  with  a  bow  I 
turned  and  passed  into  the  ante  chamber. 
Some  one  was  just  quitting  the  room  as  I 
entered,  for  I  caught  the  flash  of  a  gay 
cloak  as  the  Italian  closed  the  door  oppo- 
site to  me,  after  his  departing  visitor, 
and  then  turned  round  with  that  eternal, 
treacherous  smile  of  his,  saying: 

^^  Per  Bacco!  Your  audience  has  been 
a  long  one !  " 

"  Tis  likely  to  be  longer.  Her  majesty 
wishes  to  see  you.    We  go  to  the  king." 

He  lifted  his  eyebrows  slightly  at  my 
last  words,  only  saying,  however,  as  he 
stepped  to  the  archway : 

"Her  nightly  visit.  It  will  not  con- 
tinue for  long." 

"Is  it  really  so  bad?" 

He  stopped,  his  hands  resting  on  the 
folds  of  the  curtain,  then,  bending  for- 
ward, he  said  in  a  low  tone : 

"  I  keep  relays  of  horses  to  two  fron- 
tiers." 

There  was  no  more  said,  and  we  stepped 
into  the  cabinet.  Marcilly  had  returned, 
radiant  and  happy;  but,  in  the  quick 
glance  I  cast  around  me  on  entering,  I 
did  not  see  Marie,  and  from  my  soul  I 
was  glad  of  this.  I  could  not  have  en- 
dured meeting  her.  In  the  tumult  then 
in  my  heart  it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  face  her  without  betraying  myself. 

There  was  a  whispered  word  or  so  be- 
tween Catherine  and  her  chamberlain, 
and  then  she  spoke  loudly,  and  with  an 
imperious  note  in  her  voice : 

"  To  the  king — by  the  private  way  1 " 
and,  the  Italian  leading,  we  followed  the 
queen  mother  through  the  door  by  which 
she  had  entered  the  cabinet,  and  along  a 
passage  lighted  by  a  small  lamp  at  its 
extreme  end.  Here  we  came  to  another 
door,  which  Bentivoglio  opened  with  a 
master  key,  and,  free  of  this,  found  our- 
selves at  the  base  of  a  wide  stairway  that 
led  to  the  apartments  of  the  king. 

All  was  in  light — in  white,  dazzling 
light.  There  was  a  quick  word  of  com- 
mand, a  flafsh  of  steel,  the  guard  of  the 
king's  carabiniers  presented  arms,  and 
Richelieu  stepped  forward,  no  longer  the 
reckless  soldier,  but  the  suave  courtier. 
The  Star  of  the  Order  gleamed  upon  his 
silver  cuirass,  his  short  scarlet  cloak  was 
thrown  back  over '  his  broad  shoulders, 
and  the  blood  red  plumes  of  his  hat  swept 


the  polished  flooring  as  he  bowed  before 
the  Medicis. 

"  The  king — ^my  son — how  is  he  ? "  asked 
Catherine. 

"  But  as  before,  madame.  His  majesty 
has  asked  for  your  grace  twice." 

The  queen  mother  crossed  herself  and, 
preceded  by  Richelieu  and  followed  by 
us,  began  to  ascend  the  stairs,  at  the  head 
of  which  we  could  see  a  gaily  dressed 
group  assembled,  and  among  them  some 
ladies— maids  of  honor,  no  doubt,  to  the 
reigning  queen. 

The  balustrade  terminated  in  a  square 
column  of  veined  granite,  upon  which 
was  set  a  marble  Aphrodite,  one  arm  out- 
stretched as  if  casting  a  flower.  From 
the  rear  of  the  party,  where  I  was  with 
Bentivoglio,  who  had  dropped  to  my  side, 
the  lights  made  the  goddess  bum  a  rcre 
red,  as  if  the  statue  were  a  living,  palpi- 
tating thing.  And,  as  I  looked,  a  figure 
moved  out  of  the  throng  above  us,  and 
stood  beside  the  Venus — the  figure  of  a 
woman,  tall  and  stately,  with  deep,  sleepy 
eyes  and  passionate  lips,  a  living  embodi- 
ment of  the  artist's  dream. 

The  Italian  nudged  me,  for  he  saw,  too. 
"  The  Limeuil,"  he  whispered,  "  for  whom 
your  Condc  will  lose  his  honor." 

The  words  were  almost  prophetic,  for  it 
was  for  the  sake  of  this  woman  before  us 
that  Conde,  he  for  whom  we  were  risking 
so  much,  trailed  the  honor  of  Bourbon 
in  the  dust,  and  broke  the  true  heart  of 
his  wife,  casting  aside  the  priceless  ruby 
for  the  sham,  glittering  crystal.  If  ever 
man  was  a  moral  murderer,  he  was;  but 
he  died  like  a  gentleman  and  a  soldier, 
while  I — no,  I  dare  not  cast  a  stone ! 

And  even  as  I  write  this  there  comes 
to  me  the  memory  of  that  grim  story  of 
the  field  of  Jarnac,  of  that  last  devoted 
charge,  for  the  sweet  peril  of  Christ  and 
the  Fatherland,  of  Montesquiou's  deed  of 
blood,  and  of  that  red  sunset  when  Anjou 
stood  in  doubt  and  hesitation  before  a 
stripped  and  mangled  corpse. 

And  there  came  a  cry  from  those 
around,  "  She  comes  1  She  comes  1 "  and 
a  tall,  veiled  woman  stepped  slowly  for- 
ward through  the  battle  worn  group.  Cast- 
ing aside  her  veil,  she  looked  long,  with 
cold,  hard  eyes,  on  the  disfigured  features 
of  the  dead,  and  suddenly  she  laughed — 
a  laugh  that  chilled  the  blood  of  all — as 
she  pointed  in  triumph  with  her  jeweled 
hand  to  the  thing  at  her  feet. 

"  It  is  he,  Conde,"  she  said.  "  Enfinl  " 
and  she  kicked  the  dead  face  with  her 
dainty  shoe. 

And  while  I  gazed  at  her,  we  reached 
the  landing,  where  all  bowed  with  rever- 
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ence  to  the  Widow  of  France,  as  Catherine 
was  called. 

As  we  came  up,  there  was  a  slight  mur- 
mur of  surprise  and  curiosity,  which  even 
the  presence  of  the  queen  mother  was  un- 
able totally  to  suppress,  and  there  were 
inquiring  looks  and  glances  interchanged, 
for  it  takes  but  a  short  time  to  forget  in 
a  court,  ^nd  we,  who  had  been  but  last 
year  so  well  known,  were  almost  as  stran- 
gers now. 

I  could  not  forbear  a  glance  at  the  Li- 
meuil,  which  she  returned  with  interest, 
coquette  to  her  finger  tips ;  and  then,  drop- 
ping her  large  eyes,  she  whispered  some- 
thing to  a  girl  beside  her,  with  a  little 
laugh,  as  musical  as  the  chime  of  a  bell. 

We  were,  however,  not  altogether  un- 
known. Some  one,  I  could  not  see  whom, 
did  recognize  us,  and  I  distinctly  caught 
the  words : 

"  What  madness !    To  come  back  now !  " 

"  Aye !    Two  more  flies  in  the  cobweb." 

I  turned  to  the  voices.  The  first  speaker 
I  could  not  make  out,  but  the  second  I 
was  certain  of.  It  was  the  jester  of  the 
Martroi.  He  was  leaning  against  the 
wall  swinging  his  bauble,  and  surrounded 
by  a  group  of  three  or  four  people,  listen- 
ing, no  doubt,  to  his  quips  and  jests. 

All  this  occurred  very  rapidly,  and  then 
we  passed  the  landing,  passed  the  folding 
doors,  and  entered  the  ante  chamber  be- 
yond. Some  of  those  who  were  on  the 
landing  followed  us,  the  jester  among 
the  number;  but  here  we  were  all  stopped 
by  a  chamberlain,  and  Catherine,  attend- 
ed but  by  Sancerre  and  Cipierre,  entered 
the  private  apartments  of  the  king. 

Marcilly  and  I  stood  alone,  a  little  apart 
froni  the  rest,  who  were  grouped  in  knots, 
conversing  in  low,  subdued  tones.  Ben- 
tivoglio  had  approached  the  jester  and 
some  others  who  were  gathered  round 
Mile,  de  Limeuil,  and  Richelieu,  after 
a  quick  word  or  so  with  the  guard  at 
the  king's  door,  turned  as  if  to  join  them, 
but,  changing  his  mind,  came  towards 
us  and,  bowing,  said: 

"  Permit  me,  messieurs,  to  present  my- 
self." 

"  It  is  unnecessary,"  I  said ;  "  the  Sieur 
de  Richelieu  needs  no  presentation." 

"  In  a  way  we  are  already  acquainted," 
smiled  Jean. 

"  Ah !  " — and  Richelieu  twisted  his 
heavy  mustache-r-"  I  never  thought  I 
could  have  been  so  deceived.  Your  re- 
semblance to  the  prince  is  simply  mar- 
velous." 

"  Your  mistake  was  fortunate  for  me, 
though,"  said  Marcilly. 

Richelieu  laughed.    "  For  the  first  time 


in  my  life  I  thought  I  had  seen  a  ghost. 
I  confess  I  was  fairly  unnerved.  But, 
messieurs,  since  two  at  least  of  us  have 
exchanged  a  pass  together,  and  since,  as 
I  understand,  the  king  has  recovered  two 
good  swords,  I  would  ask  the  favor  of 
your  joining  me  at  my  quarters,  after 
this  is  over,  to  empty  a  skin  of  Qaa- 
cony." 

"  It  is  impossible,  I  regret  to  say,"  re- 
plied Marcilly,  and  I  added  my  excuses. 

"  We  will  get  Le  Brusquet  to  come," 
he  urged ;  "  the  jester  sings  rarely,  and 
has  a  merry  wit." 

But  it  was  not  to  be,  and  Richelieu 
took  our  excuses  with  an  air  of  disap- 
pointment and  a  little  annoyance: 

I,  for  one,  had  my  doubts  about  this 
sudden  geniality  on  the  part  of  Antony 
de  Richelieu,  and  these  doubts  were  not 
set  at  rest  by  the  chagrin  he  displayed. 
My  thoughts,  however,  were  diverted  from 
this  matter,  for,  as  Richelieu  expressed 
his  disappointment  to  us,  the  door  of  the 
king's  chamber  opened  as  if  to  let  some 
one  pass,  and  at  the  same  moment  we 
heard  a  high  pitched,  querulous  voice. 

"  Lights !  I  want  more  lights  f  Where 
is  Marie?    I  cannot  see  her." 

It  was  the  king  who  spoke.  Every 
murmur  was  stilled  where  we  were,  and 
the  door  closed  softly  again,  no  one  com- 
ing forth.  For  a  moment  or  so  there  was 
absolute  silence,  and  all  glanced  anxiously 
at  one  another,  reading  in  one  another's 
faces  and  eyes  the  confirmation  of  their 
misgivings.  For  there  was  in  that  voice 
an  expression  of  pain  and  suffering,  an 
intolerable  agony,  that  told  its  own  tale. 
It  was  a  presage  of  the  end  to  be,  that 
filled  us  with  pity  and  awe,  and  kept  the 
most  heedless  tongue  checked.  At  last 
some  one,  I  know  not  whom,  said  softly, 
yet  not  so  low  but  that  the  words  reached 
us: 

"He  calls  for  the  queen." 

"  She  is  with  him,"  answered  the  Li- 
meuil; adding,  "he  is  better;  the  fever 
has  quite  gone.    Rene  himself  told  me  so." 

"That  was  the  Jesuit's  bark,"  re- 
marked Bentivoglio;  "  'tis  a  rare  specific." 

"  Aye,  rare  indeed ! "  said  the  one  who 
had  first  spoken,  adding,  "Is  it  true  he 
is  to  be  blooded  in  the  tongue  ?  " 

Bentivoglio  shrugged  his  shoulders; 
but  now  the  door  opened  once  more,  and 
there  stepped  out  a  tall  figure,  robed  in 
brown  taffeta,  with  a  small  cap  of  black 
velvet  on  his  head.  It  was  Rene  himself, 
and  he  was  immediately  surrounded  by  a 
group,  and  eagerly  questioned  as  to  the 
king's  health.  But  for  the  present  their 
curiosity  had  to  be  satisfied  with  a  brief 
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"  The  king  is  better;  "  and  Rene,  to  whom 
we  were  known,  turned  to  us  and,  beck- 
oning with  his  hand,  said: 

"  Messieurs,  have  the  goodness  to  fol- 
low me." 

Then,  as  we  followed  the  physician,  we 
heard  whispers  and  murmurs,  while  eager 
questions,  mingled  with  our  names,  flew 
from  mouth  to  mouth,  for  curiosity  had 
not  been  idle  as  we  stood  awaiting  our 
audience.  There  were  one  or  two  who  had 
recognized  us,  not  to  speak  of  Bentivoglio 
and  Richelieu,  and  these  were  only  too 
ready  to  pass  their  information  on;  so 
that  as  much  as  could  be  known  of  us  was 
known  already  to  that  idle  crowd  of  hu- 
man moths  that  clung  to  the  corridors 
and  tapestries  of  the  palace. 

"They  have  been  pardoned,  I  hear," 
said  one. 

"How  can  that  be?"  was  the  reply. 
"  The  amnesty  is  over." 

"They  might  use  Marcilly  as  a  living 
effigy  for  the  prince — he  would  do  well 
for  a  proxy,"  said  the  jester;  and  then 
amid  the  buzzing  I  caught  another  speech 
that  made  me  burn.  It  came  from  the 
red  lips  of  Isabel  de  Limeuil. 

"  So  that  is  De  Vibrac !    What  was  that 

story  about  him  and "    I  did  not  hear 

the  rest,  although  I  could  guess ;  and  with 
an  inward  curse  at  the  tongue  of  scandal, 
that  seemed  to  be  able  to  stretch  across 
space  and  time,  I  followed  the  physician 
and  Jean  into  the  king's  chamber,  the 
huissier,  in  violet  and  gold,  closing  the 
door  after  us,  shutting  out  the  buzzing 
voices  and  the  prying  eyes  of  the  restless 
crowd  in  the  anteroom. 

"Lights!  I  want  more  light!"  The 
breeze,  as  it  sweeps  through  my  open 
study  window,  and  past  the  dark,  sha- 
king curtains,  seems  to  bring  with  it  the 
thin,  high  voice  of  the  king;  and  as  I 
write  these  lines,  I  can  see  before  me  that 
room,  in  bright,  glaring  light — a  light 
that  almost  pained  the  eyes  to  look  upon, 
and  yet  was  but  twilight  to  the  dim  sight 
of  that  poor,  dying  boy,  who  stared  at  us 
from  his  proppings  of  cushions,  and  who 
was  now  on  the  threshold  of  that  long, 
dark  night  that,  with  God's  mercy,  was 
to  bring  with  it  a  morning  brilliant  with 
the  splendor  that  the  eye  of  man  has  not 
sren. 

But  what  caught  us,  what  arrested  our 
attention  so  that  it  could  not  linger  for  a 
moment  on  the  luxurious  room,  so  that 
we  felt  rather  than  saw  the  figure  of  a 
woman  standing  at  the  bedside,  looking 
with  infinite  compassion  on  the  pain  worn 
face  beneath  her,  was  that  face  itself. 
There  it  was,  shining  out  white  and  pal- 


lid from  the  white  pillows,  with  that  one 
red  spot  on  the  forehead,  the  crimson  seal 
of  that  terrible  disease  which  showed  it- 
self in  the  last  stages  of  Francis'  illness, 
and  which,  even  if  he  had  lived,  would 
have  placed  him  among  those  whom  men 
set  aside  from  themselves  as  accursed 
by  God,  among  those  whom  man  may 
pity  in  his  heart,  yet  never  look  upon 
without  horror  and  loathing. 

There  are  those  who  deny  the  story, 
and,  in  truth,  the  king  died  before  the 
new  sickne^  had  developed.  Its  presence 
was  unsuspected  by  all  except  two — even 
the  queen,  Mary  of  Scotland,  who  now 
stood  bending  with  sweet,  pitiful  eyes  over 
her  husband,  did  not  dream  of  it;  but 
Rene  knew,  and  Catherine  knew,  and  I 
knew  when  I  saw,  for  it  had  come  upon  a 
man  so  in  the  Sicilies,  when  I  served 
there  with  Ponthieu,  and  it  was  not  to  be 
mistaken. 

To  my  mind,  th^  king  might  have  lived 
but  for  that  scar  on  his  forehead.  He 
died,  as  we  know,  of  a  pain  in  the  ear, 
as  Bentivoglio  moclcinely  said,  and  the 
phrase  has  become  a  byword. 

There  is  a  chapter  of  history  that  has 
yet  to  be  told,  but  he  who  writes  it  must 
first  learn  the  secrets  that  lie  locked  up  in 
the  hearts  of  the  dead,  for  Catherine  is 
gone  and  Rene  sleeps  his  last  sleep. 

I  can  picture  it  all — the  hopes,  the 
fears,  and  then  the  dread  certainty.  Then 
comes  the  struggle  between  the  love  of  a 
mother  and  the  pride  of  race.  It  is  a 
choice  between  unspeakable  shame  and 
death  that  hides  all  things.  The  queen 
mother  and  Rene  are  alone  together  with 
the  king.  He  sleeps,  and  the  lights  that 
ever  blaze  within  the  room  burn  on  that 
red  splash,  the  mark  of  the  unclean.  The 
eyes  of  Catherine  meet  those  of  Ren^,  and 
the  man  of  science  knows  that  the  choice 
has  been  made — that  pride  has  conquered 
love. 

"It  must  be  now,"  she  says,  and  then, 
with  head  held  high,  and  dry,  burning 
eyes,  the  Medici s  steps  from  the  room. 

And  Rene  was  alone  with  his  king. 
What  happened  then  will  never  be  known 
until  the  last  great  trumpet  blares  out 
its  call;  but  when  the  morning  came 
Charles  the  Xinth  was  king  of  France. 

All  this  was  to  happen  in  a  few  days, 
nay,  in  a  few  hours;  but  at  the  moment, 
in  the  hearts  of  those  who  stood  around, 
had  sprung  up  a  hope — the  fever  was 
gone,  the  king  would  live. 

We  stopped  forward  and  knelt  by  the 
bedside,  and  the  thin  hand  of  the  boy 
wavered  over  us  as  he  spoke : 

"  Are  these  my  friends  come  back?  " 
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Then  Catherine  bent  down  and  whis- 
pered in  his  ear,  and  Francis  spoke  again. 

"Pardon  them!  I  would  have  par- 
doned them  all.  There  was  Castelnau, 
who  used  to  play  with  me  when  1  was  a 
boy.  There  was  Ste.  Marie,  who  taught 
me  to  ride.  There  is  Conde,  alway^  gay 
and  laughing.  And  1 — I  have  not  laughed 
for  months."  He  stopped  for  a  moment, 
and  went  on.  "  But  my  cousin  of  Guise 
and  the  cardinal  will  not  let  me  pardon 
any  one — they  forbid  it,"  he  added  weakly. 

"  My  son,"  said  the  Medicis,  "  are  you 
not  king  of  France  ?  " 

A  faint  flush  spread  over  the  ivory  face, 
the  pale  lips  drew  themselves  together  ob- 
stinately, and  he  muttered  to  himself: 

"  Yes !  Yes  I  I  ato  king ;  "  and  then,  in 
a  louder  tone,  "  I  will  be  king  for  once — 
shall  I  not,  Marie?"  and  he  turned  to 
his  wife. 

And  the  most  beautiful  lips  in  the  world 
pleaded  for  us,  and  put  courage  into  the 
heart  of  the  king;  and,  boy  as  he  was, 
there  seemed  to  come  upon  him  all  the 
dignity  of  his  high  estate,  as  he  stretched 
out  his  hand  again  to  us. 

"  I  pardon  you  the  past,  messieurs — I 
give  you  the  king's  peace — the  peace  that 
the  king  himself  knows  not." 

Then  we  touched  the  thin  hand  with  our 
lips,  and,  rising  without  a  word,  for  there 
was  something  in  the  moment  that  took 
speech  from  us,  stepped  behind  the  group 
at  the  head  of  the  bed,  as  the  little  king 
leaned  back  again  on  his  pillows,  all  trace 
of  the  momentary  strength  in  his  face 
vanishing..  Catherine  turned  towards 
us,  as  if  about  to  give  us  the  signal  to  go, 
when  the  king  spoke  again. 

"  My  mother,"  he  said,  "  am  I  going  to 
die?" 

A  look  of  pain  came  over  the  marble 
features  of  Catherine;  she  bent  over  the 
boy,  as  if  to  hide  her  features,  and  her 
voice  was  very  low  as  she  answered :  "  No ! 
No,  my  son." 

And  the  child  had  become  a  child  once 
more. 

"  I  do  not  want  to  die,"  he  wailed.  "  I 
am  king.  Why  should  a  king  die  ? "  lie 
stopped  and  beckoned  to  Cipierre. 

"  Monsieur,"  he  said,  as  the  vicomte  ap- 
proached, "you  are  a  brave  soldier,  you 
have  fought  man>  battles.  You  must  save 
your  king  from  death." 

The  veteran  half  turned  away  as  he 
answered : 

"I,  and  all  your  soldiers,  my  king, 
would  die  to  save  you." 

"  Then  you  will  not  let  death  come  ?  It 
comes  in  the  dark,  monsieur,  that  is  why  I 
always  have  these  lights.    You  must  not 


let  death  come.  You  must  stand  there! 
There !  "  he  pointed  to  the  foot  of  the  bed 
and  went  on :  "  And  my  guards,  who  would 
die  for  me,  must  stand  around,  then  death 
will  not  touch  the  king  of  France." 

1  saw  the  features  of  the  old  war  wolf 
work  convulsively  as  he  bowed  before  the 
king. 

•  There  was  no  word  spoken  now.  There 
was  nothing  to  say.  The  lights  burned 
brightly  on  the  pallid  features  of  the  boy, 
who  had  flung  himself  back  amidst  his  pil- 
lows, and  wearily  closed  his  eyes. 

We  stood  still,  looking  at  each  other  in 
silence.  I  saw  Catherine  and  Rene  ex-' 
change  a  glance,  and  then  from  behind  us 
came  a  single,  half  suppressed  sob.  It 
was  from  the  heart  of  the  fair  young 
queen,  as,  with  a  sudden  movement,  she 
turned  and  passed  into  an  inner  apart- 
ment. 

And  the  Medicis  spoke  now  in  her  icy, 
measured  voice : 

"  Messieurs,  the  king  sleeps." 

XVI. 

Bowing  low,  we  stepped  from  the  king's 
bedside  and  moved  towards  the  door, 
Catherine  stopping  Sancerre  to  give  a 
last  injunction :  "  You  will  leave  by  the 
private  way,  through  my  apartments — 
tell  Bentivoglio." 

She  was  answered  in  an  undertone,  so 
that  I  could  not  catch  the  speech,  and  the 
next  moment  we  reentered  the  ante  cham- 
ber, closely  followed  by  Rene. 

Those  whom  we  had  left  were  still  there, 
in  curious  expectation ;  but  Rene  repeated 
to  them  the  words  of  the  Medicis,  "  The 
king  sleeps,"  and  there  followed  the 
murmurs  of  low  converse,  and  a  subdued 
bustle  of  departure,  only  those  remaining 
whose  duties  required  them  to  stay — a 
page  or  so,  the  officer  of  the  night,  and 
the  archers  at  the  door. 

Bentivoglio  and  Richelieu  moved  to- 
gether towards  us,  and  Sancerre,  whisper- 
ing Catherine's  command  in  the  chamber- 
lain's ear,  turned  to  Richelieu  and  said: 

"  Monsieur,  you  will  await  her  maj- 
esty the  queen  mother  here." 

A  dark  shade  gathered  on  Richelieu's 
brow. 

"  I  command  the  guards  in  the  gal- 
leries," he  answered ;  "  M.  de  Baillieul  " — 
and  he  indicated  a  tall,  grim  looking  sol- 
dier, who  stood  stiffly,  a  little  apart  from 
the  others — "  is  on  duty  here  tonight." 
-  "  You  do  not  follow  me,  M.  de  Riche- 
lieu," said  Sancerre.  "  I  said  your  orders 
were  to  await  her  majesty.  It  remains 
for  you  to  obey  or  not ;  '*  and  with  that  the 
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old  count  swung  round  on  his  heel,  and 
moved  forward  to  the  stairway,  leaving 
Richelieu  biting  his  mustache  with  anger. 

We  exchanged  a  glance  as  we  passed, 
and  I  read  enough  in  Richelieu's  eye  to 
understand  that  it  was  not  any  delay  in 
getting  at  his  skin  of  wine  that  touched 
him,  but  that  this  order  of  Catherine  had 
crossed  some  design  which  had  little  to 
do  with  the  jests  of  De  Brusquet,  or  the 
vintage  of  Gascogne. 

We  left  him,  apparently  debating  in  his 
mind  whether  he  should  obey  the  com- 
mands he  had  received  or  not,  and  re- 
.  turned  as  we  came.  On  entering  the  pas- 
sage leading  to  Catherine's  apartments, 
Marcilly  and  I  were  side  by  side,  and  he 
put  his  hand  on  my  arm  with  a  friendly 
pressure,  as  he  said,  "  I  think  we  win." 

Win  or  lose,  it  was  all  one  to  me. now; 
but  the  touch  of  his  hand  stirred  the 
smoldering  hate  in  my  heart  towards  the 
man  who  had  come  between  me  and  the 
woman  I  loved.  I  shrank  back  from  him, 
muttering  something,  I  do  not  know  my- 
self what,  and  thankful  for  the  gloom 
that  hid  the  expression  which  must  have 
passed  over  my  features. 

It  is  a  profound  and  awful  mystery  that 
man  should  carrj'  within  himself  the  poi- 
son that  can  kill  his  soul.  Side  by  side 
in  our  hearts  lie  the  noblest  aspirations 
and  the  most  deadly  passions.  It  is  as  if 
a  gardener  reared,  with  infinite  pain  and 
labor,  a  beautiful  plant,  and  then  grafted 
upon  it  a  poisonous  cutting,  whose  growth 
meant  death  to  the  exquisite  thing  on 
which  such  labor  had  been  spent. 

And  the  poison  herbs  were  growing 
apace  within  me  now,  spreading  their  long 
arms  about  my  soul,  choking,  with  their 
creeping  growth,  all  the  manly,  the  noble, 
the  pure  thoughts  that,  but  for  my  own 
folly,  might  have  made  me  a  man  fit  to 
hold  my  head  high  among  my  fellows. 

All  these  thoughts  did  not  pass  through 
me  then.  They  came  with  the  after  years, 
with  memory,  with  shame,  and  a  too  late 
repentance.  But  at  the  time,  when  T 
shrank  back  from  Marcilly  and  followed 
my  companions,  the  last  of  all,  I  was  con- 
scious only  of  a  hideous  turmoil  in  my 
soul ;  and  I  saw,  with  an  ever  increasing 
dread  and  horror,  that  I  had  again  ap- 
proached the  edge  of  that  abyss  from 
which  but  so  short  a  while  back  I  thought 
I  had  escaped,  and  whose  dark  deeps  were 
now  calling  me  down  to  them  with  an  ir- 
resistible force. 

In  a  few  paces  we  reached  the  cabinet. 
Bentivoglio,  with  suave  politeness,  held 
open  the  door  to  let  us  pass,  and  as  I 
stepped  in,  the  last  of  all.  I  became  con- 


scious that  there  was  some  one  there.  For 
the  figure  of  a  woman  arose  from  a  chair 
near  the  window,  where  she  had  been  sit- 
ting, caressing  Nambu,  the  Barbary  ape, 
and  stood  in  the  half  light  awaiting  our 
advance. 

A  second  glance  assured  me  that  it  was 
no  other  than  Mary  of  Scotland,  the 
young  queen  of  France  herself,  and  with 
that  recognition  there  came  to  me,  like 
lightning,  the  thought  that  something 
had  arisen  to  thwart  our  plans,  else  why 
should  she,  the  secret  friend  of  Cond^,  be 
here,  and  evidently  expecting  us? 

For  a  moment  we  stood  in  irresolute 
surprise,  and  then  the  Italian  recovered 
himself. 

"  Your  majesty — here — and  alone  ? "  he 
began;  but  she  stopped  him  with  a  slight 
gesture  of  the  hand,  and,  turning  to  San- 
cerre,  said  with  that  sweet,  low  voice  of 
hers: 

"  My  lord,  this  should  have  been  given 
to  you  by  the  queen,  my  mother.  'Tis 
the  king's  signet.  Take  it  now."  She 
placed  the  ring  in  Sancerre's  hand,  as 
she  added,  a  little  sadly,  "I  could  trust 
no  one  to  give  it  to  you.  This  will  pass 
you,  and  " — she  hesitated  a  little — "  your 
friends  free,  for  there  are  those  who  would 
try  and  stop  you,  even  tonight,  on  the 
chance  of  the  king's  pardon  being  recalled 
tomorrow.  Nay,  not  a  word,  Sancerre  I  ^ 
She  went  on,  with  a  slight  flush  on  her 
face,  as  the  old  man  began  to  pour  forth 
his  thanks,  "It  is  for  the  cause  we  all 
have  at  heart,  and  may  God  give  you  suc- 


cess 


f " 


Then  Louis  de  Beuil  knelt  before  his 
queen.  "Your  majesty  had  in  us  loyal 
and  faithful  subjects  before — ^you  now 
have  men  who  are  your  very  slaves ;  "  so 
saying,  he  touched  her  hand  with  his  lips, 
and,  rising  to  his  feet,  stood  beside  her,  a 
towering  figure,  looking,  with  his  long 
white  beard  and  silver  hair,  like  some 
good  enchanter  of  the  legends  of  romance. 

It  was  a  curious  picture — the  light  from 
the  Mercury  flickering  over  the  room,  the 
ape  cowering  among  his  cushions,  star- 
ing at  us  with  bead-like,  unthinking  eyes, 
the  group  of  stern  men  around  that  fair 
young  figure,  that  queen  who  was  queen 
but  for  a  day. 

There  as  she  stood,  with  the  lights  and 
shadows  playing  on  her,  and  her  sweet, 
trustful  face  turned  towards  us,  I  caught 
myself  wondering  why  should  she — the 
niece  of  Guise — be  doing  her  utmost  to 
help  his  most  deadly  foe?  Was  it  pity 
alone?  Or  was  there  truth  in  the  whis- 
perings of  the  court,  tfiat  Mary  of  Scot- 
land had  lost  her  heart,  ere  she  was  queen 
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of  France,  to  the  gay  and  gallant  Bourbon, 
and  that  in  secret  she  was  ever  true  to 
her  love?  And  even  as  I  put  these 
thoughts  from  me,  the  queen  broke  the 
silence : 

'^  Messieurs,  it  is  late.  We  must  ask 
Bentivoglio  to  conduct  us  to  the  king." 

With  a  slight  inclination  of  her  head, 
and  preceded  by  Bentivoglio,  she  left  the 
cabinet.  When  she  had  gone,  we  gathered 
round  Sancerre,  who  stood  near  the  lamp, 
the  ring  in  his  hand. 

^Tudieu!^  he  laughed,  as  he  slipped 
the  signet  on  his  finger.  ."  I  see  now  why 
Richelieu  wished  to  accompany  us.  I 
would  wager  my  best  hawk  against  a 
hedge  crow  that  we  meet  him  yet.  Come, 
gentlemen." 

So  saying,  he  led  the  way  from  the  cab- 
inet towards  the  outer  gateway,  where 
Lorgnac  was  yet  at  his  vigil. 

"Still  on  duty?"  said  Cipierre,  stop- 
ping to  exchange  a  word  with  the  lieuten- 
ant of  the  gruard,  who  was  a  favorite  of 
his. 

"  As  you  see,  monsieur." 

"What!  Do  they  make  you  watch  all 
night?    It  was  not  so  in  my  time." 

"  No,  monsieur,"  replied  the  young  sol- 
dier; "but  till  midnight,  when  Crequi 
relieves  me.    Good  night,  messieurs." 

"Good  night,  De  Lorgnac."  We  re- 
turned his  greeting,  and,  moving  quickly 
along  the  corridor,  gained  the  entrance 
hall,  where  we  found  that  Sancerre's 
words  were  true,  for  Richelieu  was  there, 
warming  himself  at  the  fire,  and  ranged 
near  the  door  stood  at  least  a  dozen  of 
his  carabiniers. 

We  looked  at  one  another  in  surprise, 
and  Richelieu  stopped  rubbing  his  hands 
together  at  the  blaze  in  the  grate;  then, 
putting  on  his  plumed  hat,  that  lay  on  a 
chair  beside  him,  he  came  towards  us. 

As  he  approached,  Sancerre  addressed 
him.  "You  here,  monsieur?  I  had 
thought  your  duties  were  with  the  queen 
mother." 

"  My  duties  are  where  my  orders  carry 
me,"  sneered  Richelieu,  "  and,  at  the  mo- 
ment, these  duties  are  painful — to  oth- 
ers ; "  then,  turning  to  us,  he  said  in  a 
loud  voice :  "  MM.  de  Marcilly  and  De 
Vibrac,  I  arrest  you  in  the  king's  name! 
Your  swords,  please,  gentlemen." 

"  Morhleu  I  "  exclaimed  Cipierre.  "  This 
i^  too  much,  monsieur!  I  demand  your 
authority." 

Richelieu  shrugged  his  shoulder.  "  It 
is  at  the  door,  monsieur  le  vicomte;  "  and 
he  pointed  to  his  troopers  where  they 
stood,  grim  and  motionless. 

There  was  a  veiled  triumph  in  his  voice. 


a  studied  insolence  in  his  manner,  that 
made  our  blood  boil,  and  Cipierre,  ever 
hasty,  was  roused  at  once. 

"You  will  do  this  at  your  peril,  sir,*' 
he  began,  but  Sancerre  stayed  him,  and, 
turning  towards  Richelieu,  looked  him 
steadily  in  the  face  as  he  asked  : 

"Monsieur,  do  I  understand  you  to 
say  you  have  the  orders  of  the  king — the 
king,  mind  you — for  your  action  ?  " 

But  Richelieu  was  not  to  be  browbeaten. 
He  cocked  his  hat  fiercely  on  the  side  of 
his  head,  and  answered  with  a  haughtiness 
equal  to  that  of  the  count: 

"M.  de  Sancerre,  it  is  suf&cient  for 
me  that  I  have  my  orders.  It  is  my  duty 
to  see  them  carried  out,  and  yours,  mon- 
sieur, not  to  hinder  me." 

"  Precisely,  provided  you  have  orders." 

"Monsieur!" 

"Come,  monsieur,  there  must  be  some 
mistake.  One  does  not  arrest  gentlemen 
who  have  but  a  moment  ago  received  the 
king's  pardon.  If  you  have  the  king's 
warrant,  produce  it,  and  the  matter  is 
ended." 

Sancerre's  words  had  their  effect  on  the 
man.  He  had  started  perceptibly  at  the 
mention  of  the  king's  pardon,  and  for  a 
moment  he  was  shaken.  But  Richelieu 
was  a  hardy  villain,  and  steeled  himself. 
He  turned  insolently  from  Sancerre,  say- 
ing: 

"  I  cannot  stand  here  talking  all  night. 
Messieurs,  your  swords — or  must  I  use 
force?" 

But  here  Cipierre's  patience  was  ex- 
hausted. "  Stay !  "  he  cried.  "  I  give  you 
my  word,  monsieur,  that  if  you  do  not 
produce  your  authority,  and  if  you  arrest 
these  gentlemen  by  force  without  pro- 
ducing it,  that  I,  Philibert  de  Marcilly, 
Captain  of  Orleans,  and  colonel  general 
of  cavalry,  will  break  you  like  a  reed. 
There  is  an  old  story,  monsieur,  of  an 
earthen  vessel  and  a  metal  pot  going  to- 
gether down  stream — you  have  worn  the 
black  robe,  and  ought  to  know  the  fable — 
and  I  take  it  you  are  wise  enough  to  apply 
it.  Come,  sir,  no  more  fencing;  your  au- 
thority." ... 

There  was  a  ring  in  the  vicomte^s  voice 
that  showed  he  meant  every  word  he  said. 
It  was  one  thing  to  beard  Sancerre,  who, 
highly  placed  as  he  was,  held  no  great 
office ;  it  was,  however,  quite  another  thing 
to  cross  Cipierre,  whose  power  as  gover- 
nor of  Orleans,  and  as  a  general  of  cav- 
alry, was  sufficient  to  crush  a  man  like 
Richelieu  easily.  He  felt,  too,  that  every 
moment  he  delayed  weakened  the  ground 
under  his  feet,  and  made  our  belief  that 
he  held  no  warrant  for  the  arrest  a  cer- 
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tainty.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  had  not, 
and  confessed  it  the  next  moment. 

"  I  have  not  the  warrant  with  me,"  he 
said  sullenly. 

"  Whose  was  the  order,  then — the 
king's,  the  chancellor's  ?  " 

"  My  instructions  were  from  the  cardi- 
nal ; "  and  then,  recovering  his  spirit, 
"  and  they  are  enough  for  me." 

Cipierre  laughed  harshly.  "  So,  mon- 
sieur, your  orders  came  from  the  cardi- 
nal, and  they  ai-e  enough  for  you,  are 
they?  Since  when  did  Charles  of  Lor- 
raine become  colonel  of  carabiniers?  Or 
is  it  that  you  think  you  wear  the  iron  and 
yellow  of  Guise,  instead  of  the  silver  and 
red  of  the  king's  house?  Come,  San- 
cerre,  end  this  farce;  show  them  the  sig- 
net and  let  him  begone !  " 

Eichelieu  had  paled  to  the  lips  with 
anger  as  Cipierre  spoke;  but  prudence, 
and  perhaps  fear,  kept  him  still ;  and  now 
his  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  signet  that 
Sancerre  held  towards  him. 

"  It  is  the  king's,"  he  said,  in  a  voice 
thick  with  rage. 

"  And  you  obey  that,  or  do  you  refuse  ? 
If  you  refuse,  I  will  order  your  own  men 
to  arrest  you,"  said  the  vicomte. 

"  I  have  no  option  but  to  obey." 

"  Very  well.    Call  off  your  guard  from 
the  door.     And  tomorrow  the  king  shall  • 
know  what  a  servant  he  has  in  you." 

Eichelieu  was  no  coward,  and  the  sting- 
ing words  of  Cipierre's  voice  raised  the 
man  to  fury.  He  put  his  hand  to  the  hilt 
of  his  sword,  and  then,  recollecting  him- 
self, withdrew  it  slowly;  but  it  was  in  a 
voice  that  trembled  with  passion  that  he 
answered : 

"  Monsieur  le  vicomte,  I  obey  the  king's 
signet.  These  gentlemen  are  free.  But, 
monsieur,  1  have  a  word  with  you " 

"  Tush,  man ! "  and  Cipierre  broke  in 
roughly  upon  his  speech.  "  You  think 
you  are  in  a  tavern.  I  cannot  cross  swords 
with  you.  The  difference  between  us  is 
too  great.    Come!    Call  off  your  guards." 

And  Richelieu  did  as  he  was  bidden 
without  anc '^her  word.  In  passing  ou* 
however,  I  had  my  opportunity.  "  M .  n  • 
sieur,"  I  said,  "  I  shall  be  pleased  to  hear 
the  word  you  intended  for  monsieur  le 
ricomieJ^ 

A  dark  flush  came  on  his  face.  "  In  an- 
other place,"  he  answered. 

"  In  your  own  place,  and  at  your  own 
time,  monsieur.  I  commend  myself  to 
you ;  "  and  with  a  slight  bow  we  separated. 

"  They  will  do  their  utmost  to  get  the 
pardon  recalled  tomorrow,"  said  Marcilly, 
as  we  trotted  down  the  silent  square  of 
Sto.  Croix. 


"  Remember,  however,"  I  said,  "  that  I 
am  under  the  protection  of  Monsieur  of 
Aries.  He  w^ants  me  as  a  free  agent,  as 
he  said.  I  fear  little  for  myself  for  the 
next  few  days." 

"  I  will  be  with  the  queen  mother  at  her 
rising,"  said  Sancerre,  "  and  you,  gentle- 
men, must  see  the  prince  early  tomorrow 
and  arrange  all.  There  must  be  no  delays 
now.  In  case  of  accidents,  you  had  better 
keep  this  signet  for  the  present ;  "  and  he 
handed  the  ring  to  Marcilly. 

We  left  Sancerre  at  his  house,  and,  the 
hour  being  late,  pushed  on  at  a  round 
pace  homeward.  In  a  few  minutes  we 
were  again  in  the  Martroi,  now  to  all  ap- 
pearance totally  deserted,  except  by  the 
watchmen  keeping  ward  over  the  scaffold- 
ings and  wooden  galleries  that  filled  the 
square.  Herc^  and  there  they  had  lit  fires, 
and  were  huddled  around  them,  for  the 
winter  wind  blew  chill,  though  the  night 
was  clear  as  crystal  and  the  moon  was  out. 

On  the  far  side  of  the  square,  behind 
the  huge  scaffolding,  which  almost  hid 
the  houses  beyond  them  from  view,  there 
seemed  to  be  a  wakeful  and  merry  party 
around  the  night  fire,  which  spluttered  up 
redly,  casting  its  light  on  the  tracery  of 
the  crossed  beams  and  network  of  gal- 
leries above  it.  Some  one  was  singing, 
but  we  could  not  catch  the  words  of  the 
song,  though  the  chorus  came  to  us  dis- 
tinctly : 

Bon  jour  1    Ma  MargoUm  ! 
Bon  jour  1    BeUe  mignonne  ! 

The  cheeiy  refrain  jarred  on  our  ears, 
coming  as  it  did  from  almost  under  the 
spot  where  Condo  was  to  die — where,  if 
the  plans  of  the  Guise  succeeded,  not  only 
would  Conde  die,  but  with  him,  as  we 
thought,  our  France — the  France  that  we 
loved  so  well. 

We  were  now  almost  opposite  Cipierre's 
house,  where  the  wooden  galleries  in  the 
square  were  but  partly  finished.  It  was 
here,  as  we  slackened  pace  to  approach  the 
gates,  that  we  saw  a  man,  mounted  on  a 
white  horse,  emerge  from  the  shadow  of 
the  scaffolding,  and  come  half  out  into  the 
moonlight. 

Something  in  his  air  and  manner  made 
me  feel  that  I  knew  him,  and  then  a  small, 
dark  figure  slipped  from  the  saddle  behind 
him,  and  ran  towards  us.  It  was  Majo- 
lais,  as  I  live ! 

"  Blitzen!  "  swore  one  of  the  reiters,  as 
he  drew  his  sword  and  attempted  to  make 
a  cut  at  the  dwarf,  but  I  struck  the  blade 
up,  saying : 

"  A  friend !  A  friend !  Here,  Majo- 
lais!" 

The  next  moment  the  imp  was  at  my 
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side,  and,  thrusting  a  packet  into  my 
hand,  was  off  again  like  a  flash. 

"Stayl  Stay!"  called  out  both  Cipi- 
erre  and  Marcilly,  but  the  dwarf  only 
laughed  that  cackling,  tongueless  laugh 
of  his  and  sprang  behind  the  saddle  of 
the  white  horse,  while  its  rider,  turning 
its  head  on  the  instant,  went  off  at  a  gal- 
lop. 

"Come  back!"  shouted  Cipierre,  and 
an  answer  came  to  us  through  the  moon- 
light: 

"5on  coq,  CoquevUle!"  And  then  we 
heard  him  going  ding  dong  down  the 
deserted  streets. 

XVII. 

So  taken  aback  were  we  that  for  a 
breath  we  did  not  realize  who  it  was.  We 
heard  the  reckless  cry  riding  back  to  us 
through  the  shivering  winter  moonlight, 
we  heard  the  excited  "  Hou!  hou!  "  of  the 
alarmed  watch,  and  the  clatter  of  iron 
shod  hoofs,  that  stilled  suddenly  as  the 
rider  turned  into  a  side  street,  and  then, 
only  then,  did  the  understanding  of  the 
thing  come  to  us,  and  Marcilly  almost 
shouted  out : 

"By  all  the  saints!     Tis  Coquevillef 
What  blind  folly !  "  and  with  an  oath,  he 
struck  his  gloved  hand  on  the  flap  of  his 
holster. 

"  Perhaps  this  explains  things ;  "  and  I 
held  up  at  arm's  height  tbe  letter  Majolais 
had  given  to  me,  while  Cipierre  cut  in : 

"Come,  then,  let  us  read  it.  We  have 
no  time  to  waste." 

A  moment  after  we  were  in  the  hall 
of  Cipierre's  house,  grouped  around  the 
letter,  which  I  had  handed  to  Marcilly, 
while  a  tall  Swiss  held  a  lighted  candle 
so  that  we  could  read. 

"From  the  princess,"  said  Jean,  cut- 
ting the  yellow  seals  with  the  point  of  his 
dagger,  and  we  bent  over  and  read  with 
him.  It  was  from  madame  herself,  ex- 
plaining her  change  of  plan,  and  stating 
that,  she,  with  a  small  suite,  was  at  the 
moment  lying  in  safe  concealment  in  the 
deserted  chateau  of  St.  Loup.  She  went 
on  to  say  it  was  here  her  husband  was  to 
be  brought,  and  that  she  had  horses  pro- 
vided to  take  the  prince,  not  to  Poitou, 
but  to  her  uncle,  the  constable. 

"  Montmorenci,'*  said  Cipierre ;  "  that 
is  not  so  bad.    He  is  closer  than  Coligny." 

"  Yes,  there  is  something  in  this,  espe- 
cially as  from  what  passed  today  between 
Sancerre  and  the  queen  mother  I  gather 
that  the  old  fox  is  leaving  his  earth,"  I 
said,  and  added,  "  but  does  not  madame 
say  anything  of  this  ?  " 


"  Not  a  word.  Stay!  You  are  right;  " 
and  Marcilly  turned  over  the  page.  "  It's 
here  in  the  postscript.  The  constable  has 
moved  from  Yvoy  le  Marron.  If  this  is 
true,  'tis  only  a  five  league  ride  to  reach 
him,  if  we  could  effect  the  escape  the  day 
after  tomorrow." 

"  Bravo,  Ponthieu !  "  I  burst  out. 

"Ponthieul  Eh!  What  do  you  mean ?  " 
asked  Cipierre. 

"  That  the  constable  would  never  have 
moved,  but  for  a  gallant  gentleman  of 
Gascony,  one  Perducas  de  Ponthieu,  who 
risked  his  life  ten  times  over  for  the  cause 
— but  the  story  is  a  long  one,  monsieur, 
and  it  grows  late."  * 

As  I  spoke,  the  huge  clock  in  the  hall 
struck  midnight,  and  the  bronze  bell  in 
the  courtyard  clanged  out  a  hoarse  echo 
of  the  hour. 

"  Ste.  Croix !  I  did  not  believe  we  were 
so  far  into  tomorrow,"  said  Cipierre ;  "  it 
is,  indeed,  too  late  for  further  talk,  gen- 
tlemen, and  you  need  rest." 

He  spoke  truly  enough,  for  even  Mar- 
cilly, despite  his  iron  endurance,  looked 
pale  and  worn,  and  I — I  was  longing  to  be 
alone. 

And  at  last  I  had  my  desire,  and  re- 
gretted it  the  instant  it  came.  In  the 
excitement  of  passing  events  I  was  taken 
out  of  myself;  but  here,  in  this  huge 
bedroom,  where  the  candles  seemed  but 
to  make  little  circles  of  light,  where  the 
logs  burned  low  on  the  hearth,  where 
thoughts  black  as  the  shadows  that  flitted 
in  the  uneasy  light  over  the  heavy  cur- 
tains of  the  bed  and  thick  tapestries  on 
the  walls  crowded  round  me,  I  dreaded 
my  loneliness.  For  a  moment  I  thought  of 
seeking  Badehorn  to  discuss  with  him  ar- 
rangements for  the  morrow,  and  then  I 
laughed  at  my  weakness,  and,  undressing, 
flung  myself  into  a  large  easy  chair  by 
the  fire,  for  I  felt  it  was  useless  trying  to 
sleep.  My  body  was  wearied,  it  is  true, 
but  ray  brain  was  working  like  a  clock; 
it  was  the  old  story — that  mania  which  I 
had  fought  so  long,  and  thought  defeated, 
come  back  again  stronger,  more  insistent 
than  ever. 

Sometimes  when  I  think  of  this  period 
of  my  life,  I  try  to  delude  myself  into 
the  belief  that  I  was  mad  then;  that  it 
was  not  I,  Gaspard  de  Vibrac,  who  walked 
the  earth,  but  a  fiend  that  had  ousted  my 
soul  from  its  earthly  tenement — else  why 
was  this  hateful  consciousness  of  a  double 
presence  within  me?  What  was  this  im- 
palpable but  resistless  power  that  was 
able  to  force  me,  despite  my  struggles,  to 
follow  its  malign  course? 

But  let  this  rest.    Mad  or  sane,  I  have 
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to  answer  for  my  past,  and  the  scroll,  with 
its  damning  record,  is  running  red  before 
my  eyes  as  I  write;  but  then,  as  1  sat 
there,  the  things  that  were  to  come,  the 
things  that  were  to  be  of  my  own  doing, 
seemed  to  quiver  like  uneasy  phantoms 
before  me,  and  finally  to  resolve  them- 
selves into  the  one  devilish  thing  that 
made  me  what  I  am. 

I  had  sought  to  injure  Marcilly,  there- 
fore I  hated  him.  I  had  lowered  myself 
to  play  the  traitor  to  him  in  all  that  man 
holds  dearest.  But  that  he  stood  between 
me  and  my  love,  this  would  not  have  been, 
and  I  hated  him  the  more  for  that.  I  had 
tried  to  win  my  way  back  to  honor,  and 
all  but  succeeded,  when,  but  a  few  hours 
ago,  I  found,  as  I  thought — I  jumped  to 
conclusions  as  usual — that  I  had  been 
made  the  victim  of  a  coquette's  pastime. 
All  my  vanity,  all  my  self  love,  was 
wounded  and  in  arms;  I  was  filled  with 
the  rage  that  burns  in  a  heart  in  which 
love  is  turned  to  anger.  I  was  capable 
of  anything,  and  I  had  paved  the  way  for 
this  total  descent.  It  was  no  case — it 
never  is — of  one  becoming  at  once  su- 
premely vile.  I  would  have  revenge,  a  full 
and  complete  revenge  for  my  abasement; 
and  then  came  the  whispered  temptation 
that  lost  me  my  soul. 

I  started  as  the  thought  came  to  me,  and 
then  with  it  came  a  horror  and  loathing 
of  the  evil  thing.  I  sprang  from  my  chair 
and  paced  the  room.  It  could  not  be. 
It  was  impossible.  I  looked  around  me 
like  a  guilty  man,  and  then  I  clutched 
at  a  straw.  I  tried  to  pray,  but  my  heart 
would  not  feel  the  words  that  my  cold 
lips  uttered,  and  for  the  first  time  I  rose 
to  my  feet  without  even  that  momentary 
strength  that  prayer  had  hitherto  given 
me.  As  I  glanced  around  me,  I  saw  what 
I  had  not  noticed  before — a  flagon  of 
wine,  and  near  it  a  cup,  left  there  by  the 
thoughtful  care  of  Cipierre's  servants. 
Three  times  did  I  fill  the  cup  to  the  brim 
and  drain  it.  I  wanted  sleep,  rest,  forget- 
fulness — if  it  was  but  for  a  moment. 

And  for  a  space  it  came  to  me,  a  deep 
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and  dreamless  slumber,  and  when  I  awoke 
the  morning  was  well  advanced.  I  made 
my  toilet,  and  looked  out  of  the  lattice 
window.  The  day  was  one  in  which  sun- 
light and  mist  strove  with  each  other,  and 
the  sun  was  winning,  aided  by  a  breeze, 
which  shred  the  clouds  into  woolly  wisps 
that  floated  westwards  in  long  lines,  with 
patches  of  blue  sky  between  them. 

The  rest  had  done  me  good.  1  held  my 
hand  to  the  light,  and  it  was  steady,  not 
trembling  like  an  aspen  leaf,  as  it  was 
when  I  lay  down  to  sleep;  but  the  evil 
thing  in  my  mind  was  still  there,  and, 
strange  to  say,  I  no  longer  looked  at  it 
with  the  horror  and  loathing  of  a  few 
hours  back. 

As  I  turned  from  the  window  there  was 
a  knock  at  the  door,  and  I  heard  Mar- 
cilly's  voice  asking  if  he  could  come  in. 

"  Come  in !  "  I  answered  back,  and  my 
voice  was  gay  and  cordial,  for  a  traitor 
must  know  to  be  a  hypocrite. 

Jean  entered,  looking  refreshed  and 
strong  again,  his  slight,  spare  figure  set 
oiF  to  advantage  in  the  rich  brown  and 
yellow  of  his  dress,  while  a  short  cloak 
of  the  same  colors,  fastened  at  the  throat 
.  by  a  jeweled  clasp,  was  hung  carelessly 
over  his  shoulders. 

"  Is  it  time  to  be  moving? "  I  asked  as 
he  came  in,  adding,  "  I  fear  I  have  slept 
late." 

"  There  is  time  yet,  Vibrac,"  he  an- 
swered, seating  himself  in  the  armchair 
and  playing  with  his  gloves.  There  was 
something  on  his  mind,  something  he  de- 
sired to  say;  but  I  would  not  help  him, 
and  at  last  ho  spoke. 

"  Gaspard,"  he  said,  "  there  is  a  thing  I 
want  you  to  do  for  me." 

I  remained  silent,  our  eyes  met  for  a 
moment,  and  then  he  went  on,  his  voice 
shaking  a  little:  "I  must  not  see  Marie 
again.  The  sight  of  her  unmans  me.  I 
want  you,  however,  to  do  this  for  me;" 
he  pulled  from  his  breast  pocket  a  letter 
which  he  hold  in  his  hand.  "  I  want  you 
to  give  this  to  Mario.  It  is  my  farewell ;  " 
and  he  laughed  a  niirthlo<;s  laugh. 
ntinued.) 


THE  BALANCING. 

A  WOMAN  heaped  the  scales  of  life 
With  toil  and  trouble,  care  and  strife. 
The  bitterness  begot  of  tears. 
The  garnered  heartaches  of  the  years. 

And  to  outweigh  them  only  this, 
The  rapture  of  a  memoried  kiss — 
One  moment  sacred  to  love's  name  ; 
But  lo  !  the  balance  even  came. 


Etkel  M.  KeUey. 
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BY  JOEL   BENTON. 


A  BRIEF  CONSIDERATION  OF  LITERARY  APPELLATIONS,  AND  OF  THE 
SUPPOSED  RELATION  THAT  MAY  OR  MAY  NOT  EXIST  BETWEEN  LENGTH 
OF  NAME  AND  BREADTH  OF  FAME. 


XI  AMES,  in  the  last  analysis,  are  some- 
*^  thing  more  than  mere  labels  and  ap- 
pellations :  they  are  veritable  things.  The 
rose  simile  of  Shakspere  does  frequent 
duty  to  enforce  the  fact  that  the  thing  in 
itself,  to  use  a  metaphysical  locution,  is 
more  than  the  word  that  classifies  it.  And 
yet  a  name  has  its  quality  and  flavor  to 
depress  or  elevate  the  person  or  thing 
winged  or  weighted  by  it.  Certain  names 
are  poetic  and  inspiring;  certain  others 
are  soporific  and  leaden.  Could  it  be  pos- 
sible to  imagine  that  a  maiden  named 
"Patience"  or  "Thankful"  would  be 
otherwise  than  plain  or  homely?  The 
Puritan  nomenclature,  whether  Biblical 
or  in  secular  hyphenated  phrases,  of  which 
there  are  such  startling  examples,  was 
largely  of  the  depressing  variety. 

To  name  a  child  "  Barebones "  or 
"  Ebenezer  "  seems  almost  as  if  it  would 
foreclose  fame  and  fortune  against  him. 
It  is  true  that  a  person  of  real  force  and 
genius  can  override  great  obstacles.  But 
why  compel  him  to  do  so  ?  All  of  us  have 
enough  to  contend  against  without  hav- 
ing to  carry  with  us  through  life  a  de- 
liberately donated  handicap. 

In  the  middle  ages,  and  later,  names 
were  rarely  dual.  A  single  word  of  one 
or  two  syllables  sufficed  to  distinguish  a 
person.  It  was  usually  both  felicitous  and 
descriptive.  At  any  rate,  it  had  the  sav- 
ing grace  of  brevity.  It  did  not  need  a 
visiting  card  to  secure  remembrance. 

I  imagine  that,  for  the  most  part,  it 
was  in  the  last  century  and  a  half  that 
the  long  drawn  out  and  multiplied  names 
got  their  commonest  currency.  Members 
of  a  royal  family  often  affect  long  names 
of  a  dozen  or  more  parts;  but  these  are 
mainly  kept  for  the  christening  book, 
and  the  one  or  two  principal  ones  are  all 
that  are  employed  or  remembered.  As 
the  royal  person  bearing  a  name  that  fills 
the  space  of  a  paragraph  is  born  distin- 
f<uished,  he  will  remain  so,  whatever  name 
he  may  assume  or  have  thrust  upon  him; 
but  with  the  ordinary  mortal  the  case  is 
♦Hfferent.    If  he  tries  to  scale  the  heights 
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of  renown,  the  simple  and  more  striking 
his  name  is,  the  more  indelibly  it  will  be 
fixed  in  a  fickle  public's  memory. 

Apropos  of  this  preamble,  has  any  ono 
ever  noted  the  fact,  to  the  extent  of  giv- 
ing ij  much  emphasis,  that  our  American 
authoi*s,  for  the  most  part,  affect  long 
drawn  out  names?  To  the  young  and 
aspiring  author,  especially,  a  tripartite 
name  seems  to  have  a  particular  fascina- 
tion. This  fashion  is,  i^erhaps,  partly  of 
collegiate  origin.  At  any  rate,  whether 
it  was  done  to  make  future  identity  sure, 
or  as  an  affectation,  the  college  catalogues 
from  time  immemorial  have  recordeil 
the  whole  name  of  the  student,  even  when 
it  was  from  four  to  six  parts.  On  that 
account,  perhaps,  we  had  William  Cullen 
Brj^ant,  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow, 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Ralph  Wald(» 
Emei-son,  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  and  James 
Russell  Lowell ;  but,  uncollegiately,  Wash- 
ington  Irving,  John  (r.  Whittier  (the 
middle  name  rarely  spelled  out),  Herman 
Melville,  and  Fitz-Greone  Halleck — the 
first  two  parts  being  one  name.  There 
were  exceptions — George  Bancroft,  for  in- 
stance, who  won  distinction  at  Harvard. 
James  Fenimore  Cooper  supports  the  rule, 
for  he  was  at  Yale  before  he  went  to  sea. 

Of  course'  an  extremely  horizontalized 
name  is  not  actually  a  college  matter ;  but 
our  second  generation  of  authors,  finding 
the  literary  Dii  Majores  triply  named, 
and  feeling  that  no  two  named  writer 
<»an  so  easily  catch  the  certificate  of  fame, 
soon  began  to  use  names  of  three  sections, 
even  when  it  was  found  necessary  to  in- 
vent or  borrow  one  to  fill  out  the  number. 
Authors  of  the  very  minor  sort,  therefore, 
as  well  as  a  few  of  excellent  quality,  usu- 
ally take  great  pains  to  write  themselves 
John  Mortimer  Jones,  Thomas  Evergreen 
Robinson,  and  James  Ichabod  Smith,  to 
make  sure  of  their  literary  importance. 

THE  GREATEST  NAMES  ARE  SHORT. 

One  would  suppose,  though,  that  the 
more  successful  approach  to  remembrance 
or  a  high  regard  would  l>e  compassed  by  a 
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short  appellation  rather  than  by  a  lonj^ 
one.  Alexander,  Csesar,  and  Hannibal, 
as  well  as  Homer,  Dante,  and  Goethe* 
made  no  parade  of  multiplied  names,  even 
where  more  than  one  was  actually  pos- 
sessed; and  they  seem  to  be  fairly  well 
remembered.  Would  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte and  Oliver  Cromwell  have  had  a 
larger  recognition  by  the  generations  that 
have  followed  them,  or  by  the  one  in  which 
they  were  dominant,  if  they  had  affected 
a  somewhat  sonorously  syllabic  middle 
name  ? 

Certainly  George  Washington,  Benja- 
min Franklin,  Abraham  Lincoln,  Henry 
Clay,  Daniel  Webster,  and  Horace  Gree- 
ley are  pretty  well  imbedded  in  public 
memory  with  only  two  name  divisions. 
Their  names  are  famous  because  of  quali- 
ties inherent  in  the  owners  of  them.  ^Tot 
one  of  them  climbed  up  to  notice  by  his 
name ;  but  each  made  the  name  debtor  to 
its  wearer. 

To  take  another  line  of  examples,  there 
are  our  presidents.  Out  of  the  twenty  five, 
only  two  had  more  than  two  names  spelled 
out;  and  they  are  John  Quincy  Adams 
and  William  Henry  Harrison — ^the  Van 
in  Van  Buren  not  being  an  independent 
name.  Polk,  Grant,  Hayes,  and  Arthur 
had  simply  middle  initials ;  and  it  is  safe 
to  say  there  is  not  one  person  in  a  hun- 
dred who  can  give  the  middle  name  of 
Polk,  which  is  a  legacy  from  Scottish 
history. 

While  an  author,  or  a  citizen  of  any 
sort,  cannot  legally  control  his  name  as  to 
its  length  or  quality  without  applying  to 
the  legislature  for  permission  to  do  so, 
yet  many  changes  have  been  made  with- 
out official  sanction.  An  undesirable  part 
of  a  name  may  readily  be  dropped.  For 
example.  Bayard  Taylor,  for  some  years 
after  he  began  to  write  for  the  magazines, 
was  really  "  J.  Bayard  Taylor,"  and  so 
signed  himself.  Very  soon,  however,  he 
felt  the  "J." — ^meaning  James — ^was  a 
burden,  and  forever  after  habitually 
dropped  it.  The  change  was  certainly  an 
improvement. 

It  may  be  noted  here  that  while  the 
prevailing  fashion  has  stood  for  length 
and  triple  parts  in  our  authors'  real 
names,  the  contrary  rule  seems  mostly  to 
prevail  in  their  pen  names.  "  Mark 
Twain,"  "Artemus  Ward,"  "Josh  Bill- 
ings," "Bill  Nye,"  "Bill  Arp,"  "M. 
Quad,"  and  "  Sam  Slick,"  are  among  the 
examples  that  occur  to  me.  In  fact,  a 
single  word,  like  "Warrington"  or 
"  Richelieu,"  often  makes  an  effective 
pen  name ;  and,  when  a  vigorous  writer  is 
behind  it,  it  gains  a  very  quotable  cur- 


rency. If  a  short  article  is  more  impres- 
sive than  a  long  one,  why  is  it  not  the 
same  with  a  short  signature  ? 

I  have  an  idea,  without  having  made  a 
census  in  regard  to  it,  that  the  best  names 
in  fiction  are  the  short  ones,  and  that  the 
short  ones  are  the  most  numerous.  Becky 
Sharp,  for  instance,  is  much  more  felici- 
tous than  Rebecca  Ann  Marin  Sharp 
would  be.  Could  any  one  improve  upon 
David  Copperfield,  Pickwick,  Tom  Saw- 
yer, Hester  Prynne,  "and  Maud  Muller  by 
lengthening  them,  or  loading  them  with 
intermediate  initials? 

THE  FUTILITY  OF  LONG  NAMES. 

Since  Fame  is  going  to  dismiss  the  great 
multitude  of  us  from  her  coveted  hall, 
and  oblivion  is  to  be  the  destiny  towards 
which  the  longer  human  procession  must 
tend,  why  does  any  one  imagine  that  a 
bulky  name  will  put  him  with  the  elect? 
When  we  study  the  effect  of  Christian 
naming,  plus  cognomenclature,  the  irre- 
sistible conclusion  is  that  a  long  name 
may  be  considered  really  impedimental 
to  memory's  embalming.  As  the  busy 
world  has  little  time,  now,  to  remember 
anything  long,  is  it  not  fair  to  conclude — 
other  things  being  equal — that  the  short 
named  author  will  be  spoken  of  longer, 
and  kept  in  mind  more  easily,  than  he 
will  who  is  equipped  with  a  name  need- 
lessly stretched  out? 

But  there  is  another  affectation  to  be 
spoken  of  which  is,  perhaps,  worse  than  ^ 
the  tripartite  and  elongated  name.  And 
this  is  the  habit  of  initialing  the  first  of 
three  names,  and  spelling  at  full  length 
the  last  two — as  J.  Jenkinson  Levy,  D. 
Robinson  Smith,  and  the  like.  It  would 
be  curious  to  know  who  invented  this  ab- 
surdity. The  English  way  of  dropping 
the  first  of  three  names,  when  they  speak 
of  the  tripartite  named  person,  works  a 
tendency  to  get  towards  essential  and 
simple  nomenclature,  and  to  dismiss  that 
which  is  superfluous.  We  don't  do  this 
in  America;  but  in  English  journals  and 
books  we  have  long  been  accustomed  to 
read  of  Ward  Beecher,  Kussell  Lowell, 
and  Wendell  Holmes.  English  writers 
have  even  been  known  to  say  Beecher 
Stowe,  in  speaking  of  the  author  of 
"  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  in  spite  of  its  dis- 
respectful lack  of  femininity. 

At  first,  this  shortening  of  honored 
names  produced  in  the  American  mind  a 
sense  of  insult,  and  corresponding  resent- 
ment. We  know  now  that  the  habit  is 
merely  a  time  saving  device — ^an  effort  to 
get  rid  of  troublesome  and  unreasonable 
superfluity. 
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BY  STEWART  EDWARD    WHITE, 


STORY  OF  THE  CHAPTERS  ALREADY 

PUBLISHED. 
1  AFOND  pitched  camp  within  sight  of 
*^  the  Spotted  Tail  reservation,  and 
vas  about  to  wrap  himself  in  his  blanket 
when  he  became  aware  of  a  prairie 
sffhooner  swaying  leisurely  across  the 
plains  in  his  direction.  lie  at  once  sat  up 
again.  Every  man  was  to  him  an  object 
«>f  suspicion. 

Not  until  the  wagon  had  halted  within 
a  few  feet  of  him  could  he  distinguish  th(i 
.  occupant.  Then  he  perceived  that  tin* 
latter  was  a  gentle  faced,  silver  haired 
individual  of  mild  aspect,  possessed  of 
introspective  blue  eyes,  which  he  turned 
♦Ireamily  on  Lafond. 

**  May  I  camp  here?  "  he  inquired  dej)- 
n.'catingly. 

The  half  breed  considered. 

**I  s'iK)se  so,"  he  said  grudgingly.  As 
the  old  man  descended  he  asked  bluntly, 
*' What  do  you  here?" 

The  old  man  fell  silent  for  a  minute  or 
two,  and  gazed  into  the  coals  of  the  dying 
tire. 

^  My  name  is  Durand,"  he  said  at  last. 
"  I  am  here  to  get  specimens — butterflies; 
but  il  is  not  here  that  I  belong."  He 
broke  off.  Lafond  looked  on  curiously, 
for  the  dreamy  haze  had  faded  from  the 
speaker's  eyes.  "  Aly  friend,"  Durand 
went  on,  "when  one  has  been  wronged, 
there  comes  a  hate  of  (?ities  and  the  things 
men  do.  Some  men  have  had  their  will 
of  me,  and  I  am  come  to  the  wilderness. 
They  called  it  revenge  to  drive  me  here." 

"  Revenge !  But  you  still  live !  "  re- 
ix^ated  Lafond  in  wonder. 

"  And  you  think  the  taking  of  life  is 
r<ivenge?  "  cried  Durand,  with  sudden  eii- 
<^rgy.  "  They  who  take  their  revenge  in 
killing  are  actually  the  merciful  ones,  and 
they  cheat  no  one  but  themselves." 

"Yes?"  asked  Lafond,  his  soul  in  the 
question. 

The  other  turned  in  surprise  at  his  com- 
panion's vehemence.  Tie  saw  a  stolid, 
dark  skinned  man  gazing  impassively  into 
the  fire. 

"  They  are  fools,"  went  on  Durand  bit- 
terly, after  a  moment ;  "  just  fools.  These 
«ithers  were  of  more  ingenuity ;  they  knew 
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what  would  hurt,  what  would  avenge  them 
better  than  the  killing." 

"I  do  not  understand,"  said  the  half 
breed,  feeling  his  way  slowly,  for  the  fear 
of  damming  this  flow  of  confidence.  He 
looked  away,  for  his  eye  glowed,  though 
his  voice  was  steady.  "  What  is  it  ?  If 
one  kills,  if  one  takes  that  life,  what  is 
worse  \ " 

"  Worse,  worse  \  "  cried  Durand,  fling- 
ing his  hands  impotently  upward.  "  A 
thousand  things !  "  He  suddenly  became 
calm,  and  turned  to  Lafond  with  impres- 
sive forefinger.  "  Listen,  my  friend.  Life 
is  a  little  thing.  Anj^  one  can  take  it  wh(» 
has  a  gun  or  a  knife  or  even  a  stone.  But 
the  true  revenge,  is  in  finding  out  what  it 
is  that  each  man  prizes  the  most,  and  then 
taking  it  from  him.  And  that  requires 
power,  power,  power.  Few  there  are  who 
have  not  something  they  prize  more  than 
life,"  he  added  gloomily.  The  fire  died 
from  his  eye.-  He  became  once  again  tht* 
timid  old  butterfly  hunter,  pushing  blind- 
ly out  into  the  wildernc^ss. 

But  out  of  these  few  moments  it  came* 
about  that  Michai'l  Lafond  became  civil- 
ized, and  a  seeker  for  wealth  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  young  country.  In 
wealth  he  saw  power;  in  power,  the  ability 
to  give  or  take  away. 

The  depriving  each  man  of  that  which 
ho  prizes  tho  most!  There  lay  the  re- 
venge on  which  all  the  Indian  in  him  had 
been  secretly,  coldly,  immovably  fixe<l 
since  the  day,  a  year  ago,  that  had  brought 
him  six  enemies.  Of  these,  one,  the  wom- 
an, had  died  by  his  hand,  and  another, 
her  husband,  had  followed  her  out  of  his 
grief.  The  three  frontiersmen,  Billy 
Ivnapp,  Alfred  and  Jim  Buckley,  were 
still  to  be  dealt  with. 

And  the  sixth  ?  As  the  old  man  ceased 
si)eaking,  the  half  breed  turned  to  a  bun- 
dle on  the  ground  beside  him.  The  dying 
fire  flickered  on  the  face  of  a  baby  girl — 
the  daughter  of  the  murdered  wife.  To 
deprive  each  of  what  he  prized  the  most — 
what  was  most  precious  to  a  woman  ?  Her 
honor,  surely.  Well,  then,  this  little  one 
must  be  carefully  brought  up,  that  she 
might  have  the  more  to  lose. 

Fifteen  years  later   Lafond  took   this 
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child  from  the  dreary  quiet  of  an  Indian 
agency  and  set  her  down  in  the  rough 
mining  town  of  Copper  Creek,  where  there 
was  not  another  woman;  then  stood  back 
to  watch  and  wait.  With  her  beauty  and 
her  audacity,  she  had  the  camp  at  her  feet 
in  two  hours.  She  flirted  wildly,  espe- 
cially with  one  Cheyenne  Harry.  But 
there  was  a  sternly  Puritan  ancestry  be- 
hind her,  and  deep  in  her  nature  lay  the 
faint  inheritance  of  a  Puritan  conscience, 
of  which  Laf ond,  who  passed  as  her  father, 
had  no  means  of  knowing.  His  plan's  ful- 
filment was  terribly  possible,  but  still  not 
certain. 

Another  of  the  six  against  whom  La- 
fond  had  set  his  ominous  cross  was  a 
leading  citizen  of  Copper  Creek — vain, 
impulsive,  shallow  Billy  Knapp.  The  way 
to  hurt  Billy  most  deeply  was  through  his 
vanity,  and  Laf  ond  chuckled  to  himself 
as  he  saw  this  piling  up  with  his  rising 
fortunes. 

Billy  had  now  sold  his  mining  claims 
to  an  Eastern  syndicate,  taking  his  thirty 
thousand  dollars  in  shares,  and  spreading 
gloriously  on  his  large  salary  as  superin- 
tendent. To  take  from  a  man  what  he 
prized  most — the  half  breed  watched  the 
new  superintendent's  ignorance  and  lav- 
ishness  with  deep  satisfaction.  "A  fool 
for  luck,"  he  exulted.  For  fhere  was  noth- 
ing in  life  so  great  to  Billy  as  his  prestige 
as  the  wise  and  trusted  manipulator  of 
Eastern  capital.  Two  of  the  half  breed's 
treasured  revenges  seemed  in  a  fair  way 
of  accomplishment. 

XXV. 

From  that  moment  Graham  ceased  to  be 
an  integral  factor  in  Molly  Lafond's  his- 
tory. Ilis  only  hold  on  her  imagination 
had  been  his  moral  superiority,  and  now 
that  was  gone.  She  treated  him,  thence- 
forth, as  an  admirer  whose  sincerity  de- 
serves the  consideration  which  his  insist- 
ence makes  difficult  to  give  ungrudgingly. 

He  was  not  discouraged,  nor  frowned 
on.  He  was  forgiven  promptly,  as  a  child 
is  forgiven.  But  he  was  kept  in  all  ways 
scrupulously  in  his  place.  The  girl  now 
held  the  whip  hand.  After  a  little,  when 
he  became  too  insistent,  she  cut  him  cruel- 
ly in  punishment,  and  only  deigned  to 
smile  on  him  again  when,  to  sue  forgive- 
ness, he  had  quite  abandoned  his  attitude 
of  fault  finding. 

As  for  him,  the  girl's  actions  soon  be- 
came hateful.  He  saw  them  all  wrong, 
and  he  felt  his  powerlessness  to  alter  them 
in  even  the  slightest  degree.  This  aroused 
so  powerful  but  so  impotent  a  rage  that 


before  long  he  came  to  rebel  irritably 
against  everything  that  Molly  did, 
whether  right  or  wrong.  He  instinctively 
arrayed  himself  in  opposition.  He  did 
not  want  to  do  this,  and  his  reason  ac- 
cused him  strongly  of  unreasonableness, 
but  he  could  not  help  it.  It  was  stronger 
than  he.  No  matter  what  the  plan,  dis- 
cussion, or  even  conversation,  his  morbid- 
ly sensitive  consciousness  of  the  girl's 
error  impelled  him  to  object. 

"  Let's  go  over  to  Rockerville  today," 
she  would  suggest. 

"  The  horses  aren't  here." 

**  But  it's  no  great  matter  to  get  them. 
Let's  send  the  Kid." 

"  I  don't  know  where  the  Kid  is." 

"  Well,  Frosty,  then." 

"  Frosty's  busy." 

"  It  wouldn't  hurt  you  any  to  get  them 
yourself." 

"  One  of  the  saddles  is  broken." 

"  You  know  very  well  it's  only  a  cinch 
ring.    It  can  be  fixed  in  five  minutes." 

"We'll — don't  you  think  it  is  going  to 
be  pretty  hot?" 

"  No,  I  don't ;  and  if  I  can  stand  it,  I 
should  think  you  could." 

«  And " 

"  Heavens  and  earth  1  It's  harder  than 
climbing  trees  to  get  you  to  do  anything. 
Never  mind !  I  don't  want  to  go  to  Rock- 
erville or  anywhere  else,  if  it's  all  that 
trouble!" 

And  then  Graham  would  wonder  at  his 
stubborn  fit.  Why  shouldn't  they  have 
gone  to  Rockerville?  In  five  minutes  he 
could  have  got  the  horses,  fixed  the  sad- 
dle. And  the  day  was  beautiful.  What 
real  reason  did  he  have?  He  did  not 
know;  only  he  felt  an  irresistible  impulse 
to  object.  This  was  because  he  loved  her, 
disapproved  of  her,  and  was  quite  power- 
less over  her. 

When  he  was  not  merely  contrary,  he 
was  urging  strong  advice  on  an  unwilling 
recipient.  It  was  offered  now  in  either 
the  pleading  or  the  blustering  spirit.  If 
in  the  former,  Molly  merely  teased  him. 
If  in  the  latter,  she  became  very  angry. 
It  was  always  on  the  same  subject.  The 
girl  was  wearied  with  it. 

And  yet,  if  that  were  any  consolation. 
Jack  Graham  could  have  comforted  him- 
self with  the  truth  that,  next  to  Cheyenne 
Harry,  he  claimed  a  greater  share  of  her 
thoughts  than  any  other  in  camp.  His 
offices  were  ungrateful,  but  they  had  a 
certain  sincerity  which  prevented  their 
being  ignored;  and,  not  foi^gotten,  their 
acid-like  drop  of  truth  ate  into  that  con- 
science of  which  she  did  not  yet  realize 
the  existence. 
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Her  horizon  was  becoming  banked  with 
thunder  clouds,  looming  huge  and  black, 
and  heavy  with  portent.  Graham,  as  an 
ideal,  had  stood  for  a  higher  existence. 
N'ow,  however  shrunken  his  image  ap- 
peared, the  ideal  itself  remained  as  some- 
thing tangible  in  her  collection  of  moral 
standards.  She  acknowledged  to  herself 
fiercely  that  she  had  fallen  from  it.  She 
told  herself  that  she  did  not  care. 

She  was  dreadfully  alone.  Lafond  was 
always  kind  to  her,  but  she  never  felt  she 
knew  him;  Graham,  in  spite  of  his  fre- 
quent presence,  was  in  reality  quite  es- 
tranged. The  Kid  and  Peter  and  Kelly 
and  Houston  and  even  old  Bill  Martin 
had  fallen  away  from  her  somehow.  She 
did  not  know  that  the  reason  the  older 
men  were  less  intimate  was  because  she 
was  supposed  to  be  Cheyenne  Harry's  mis- 
tress, and  the  rule  of  such  cases  is  "  hands 
ofF."  And  then  there  was  always  the  sti- 
fling, formless  weight  at  her  heart  which 
she  did  not  understand.  She  was  very 
unhappy.  That,  with  her,  meant  that  she 
was  reckless.  She  threw  herself  passion- 
ately into  her  affair  with  Cheyenne  Harry 
as  the  one  tangible  human  i*elation  left 
to  her  in  its  entirety. 

The  days  followed  each  other  in  a  suc- 
cession of  passionate  exaltations  and 
dumb  despairs.  Harry  kissed  lier  when- 
ever he  pleased  now.  She  had  long  since 
got  beyond  mere  coquetry.  It  meant  much 
to  her  hereditary  instincts,  so  to  yield, 
but  she  delivered  herself  up  to  it  with 
the  abandon  of  a  lost  soul  delivering  itself 
to  degrading  wickedness.  For,  in  spite  of 
her  life  and  companions,  she  was  intrin- 
sically pure,  so  pure  that  even  Cheyenne 
Harry,  with  all  his  extraordinary  influ- 
ence, did  not,  somehow,  care  to  go  too  far. 
He  kissed  her,  and  at  the  fli*8t,  when  the 
long  resistance  had  enhanced  her  value, 
he  was  persuaded  that  he  loved  her — that 
these  interviews  meant  to  him  what  lovers' 
meetings  mean — and  so  he  responded  to 
her  passionate  devotion  with  what  seemed 
to  be  corresponding  ecstasy. 

But  then,  after  a  little,  insensibly,  the 
flood  ebbed.  In  the  old  days  she  had 
amused  him  with  her  bright  laughter,  her 
gay  speech,  her  mocking  superiorities,  her 
little  coquetries  of  manner  or  mannerism. 
Now  she  had  thrown  these  weapons  away. 
Her  surrender  was  complete.  Her  life 
had  simplified  to  one  phase,  that  of  dew>' 
eyed,  pleading  adoration. 

At  first  it  pleased  his  masculine  vanity. 
After  a  time  it  cloyed  ever  so  little;  Chey- 
enne Harry  missed  the  "  comic  relief  "  in 
all  these  heroics.  He  would  have  liked 
occasionally  to  climb  hills;  or  take  long 


walks;  or  even  run  a  short  race,  say  to 
the  bend  of  the  road;  or  to  have  played 
on  him  a  small  practical  joke;  or  to  ex- 
perience some  other  such  indication  that 
man  is  a  laughing  animal.  The  girl 
seemed  capable  of  enjoying  nothing  but 
slow  and  aimless  saunterings. 

In  the  beginning,  he  had  experienced 
the  nameless  ecstasy  and  thrill  inherent 
to  the  personal  contact  of  the  kiss.  I^ow 
he  missed  something  of  those  qualities. 
It  seemed  no  longer  strange  to  him  to  feel 
her  lithe  body  near  his,  to  watch  her  wide 
eyes  half  closed,  to  press  his  lips  against 
hers,  half  parted.  It  was  still  delightful 
above  everything  in  the  world ;  but  there 
had  been  one  thing  better — the  kiss  of 
yesterday.  In  a  word,  Cheyenne  Harry's 
experience  was  beginning  dimly  to  trace 
the  word  "  satiety."  ^ 

Not  that  either  he  or  the  girl  realized 
this.  To  their  thinking  minds  everything 
was  as  usual.  But  their  subconsciousness 
appreciated  it,  and  interpreted  it  accord- 
ing to  its  value.  Cheyenne  Harry,  as  has 
been  pointed  out,  turned  instinctively 
towards  a  desii'e  for  lighter  phases  in 
their  relationship.  Molly  Lafond  clung 
ihe  more  blindly  to  her  passion.  Her  only 
excuse  to  herself  for  her  abandonment  of 
her  better  ideal  was  the  reality  of  that 
passion.  When  it  should  go,  her  self  re- 
spect would  vanish  with  it. 

It  rather  amused  Harry,  too,  to  sec  Gra- 
ham jumping  around  the  outer  circle  like 
com  in  a  popper.  Graham  was  usually 
possessed  of  so  much  innate  dignity,  and 
now  his  self  abandonment  to  the  essen- 
tially undignified  attitude  of  begging  for 
the  petty  favor  of  a  quarrelless  quarter 
of  an  hour,  or  even  a  little  good  humored 
smile,  tickled  the  other's  sense  of  the  in- 
congruous and  pleased  his  vanity.  He 
was  held  to  the  girl  now  to  a  great  extent 
by  his  pride.  One  likes  to  have  a  rival 
when  perfectly  secure  oneself;  especially 
when  the  object  of  rivalry  tells  one  what 
the  rival  says  to  her.  This  may  not  bo 
honorable  in  the  girl,  but  it  is  very  hu- 
man. So  amusing  was  it  that  Harry  did 
not  get  angry  at  the  reports  of  Graham's 
repeated  warnings  against  him. 

The  latter  seemed  unable  to  keep  oflF 
the  subject.  He  knew  that  his  suspicions 
only  strengthened  the  girl's  obstinate  op- 
position, but  he  could  not  help  their  ex- 
pression for  all  that.  Sometimes  he 
pleaded,  sometimes  he  threatened,  some- 
times he  assumed  the  prophet's  mantle 
and  foretold  all  sorts  of  dire  disasters. 
The  girl  laughed,  or  became  angry.  It 
would  have  puzzled  Graham  to  tell  which 
of  these  moods  he  preferred:  perhaps  it 
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would  have  depended  on  which  of  them 
he  was  experiencing  at  the  moment. 

His  saving  grace  was  his  sturdy  sense 
of  his  duty  to  himself.  He  felt  that  sense 
to  be  sadly  shaken  in  many  ways;  but  he 
clung  to  his  work  tenaciously,  perhaps  a 
little  feverishly. 

"  Nuthin'  like  a  woman  to  make  a  man 
work,"  observed  Bill  Martin  sagely, 
"  whether  she's  fur  him  or  agin'  him." 

"  How  about  Billy?  "  inquired  Old  Miz- 


zou. 

Bill    Martin   laughed, 
he's  playin',"  he  replied. 

XXVI. 


"Billy?     Oh, 


BiLLT  did  not  think  so,  however.  He 
posed  to  himself  as  the  most  industrious 
man  in  the  Tejjritory.  He  had  much  to 
see  to  that  year,  for,  throughout  all  the 
mild  winter  that  succeeded,  he  had  pushed 
forward  with  the  greatest  rapidity  all 
work  on  the  Great  Snake  and  its  sister 
claims.  The  log  structures,  the  plans  of 
which  he  had  displayed  to  Lafond,  were 
complete,  as  far  as  the  mere  erection  of 
them  went,  within  a  fortnight.  BiUy 
gave  a  great  deal  of  personal  direction  to 
this  work;  but,  after  all,  it  was  simple 
enough,  so  he  managed  to  chink  in  a  mo- 
ment here  and  there  for  the  completion 
of  certain  bargains  which  came  to  him. 

For  instance,  a  man  in  Spring  Creek 
valley  offered  eight  draft  horses  at  a  mar- 
veloualy  low  figure.  That  made  two 
teams.  Billy  did  not  need  two  teams  just 
then,  but,  of  course,  later,  when  the  mill 
was  up,  he  would  need  a  great  many  more 
than  two  teams  for  the  purpose  of  carting 
ore;  and  it  seemed  criminal  to  let  such  a 
bargain  go.  Then  he  found  he  needed  a 
man  to  take  care  of  them.  Some  days 
after,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
would  be  good  economy  to  buy  the  ore 
wagons  now  instead  of  waiting  until  later, 
for  the  following  ingenious  reason.  The 
horses  must  be  fed ;  hay  costs  fifteen  dol- 
lars a  ton  in  the  hills  and  five  on  the  prai- 
rie ;  with  wagons  the  horses  could  be  util- 
ized to  haul  their  own  forage  from  the 
plains,  at  a  net  saving  of  ten  dollars  a 
ton  on  all  consumed.  So  Billy  placed  an 
order  for  two  heavy  wagons,  and  dismissed 
the  matter  from  his  mind  until  they  were 
delivered.  During  the  interim,  he  sat  on 
top  of  a  ladder  and  dabbed  contentedly 
at  a  scroll  work  cornice  with  a  small  red 
paint  brush. 

From  that  elevation  he  bought  a  whim, 
also  a  bargain.  The  man  was  anxious  to 
sell,  and  it  was  a  very  good  whim.  To 
be  sure,  one  might  have  argued  that,  in- 


asmuch as  whims  are  machines  for  haul- 
ing ore  from  depths  which  Billy's  opera- 
tions would  not  attain  for  a  year  at  least* 
the  purchase  was  a  little  premature;  but, 
then,  it  is  equally  certain  that  all  mines 
own  whims,  and  another  opportunity  for 
getting  one  so  cheap  might  never  again 
present  itself. 

When  the  wagons  came,  he  and  the  man 
drove  fifty  miles  to  Bapid,  where  they 
hobnobbed  with  Tom  Sweeny  and  looked 
over  his  establishment.  Billy  bought  his 
household  goods.  He  also  took  a  fancy 
to  some  large  brass  bound  collar  hoods  for 
the  horses,  which  he  had  marked  with  the 
company's  initials,  "  G.  S.  M.  &  M.  Co.," 
also  in  brass.  The  return  trip  was  made 
with  difiiculty  on  account  of  the  low  hang- 
ing branches  of  trees.  Then  Billy  spent 
an  ecstatic  week  distributing  things  to 
suit  him. 

The  work  in  the  shafts  went  steadily 
forward.  Billy  was  willing  to  offer  a 
bonus  on  the  contract  price  for  a  quick 
job,  so  the  contractors  took  on  extra  men. 
They  averaged  almost  a  foot  and  a  half 
a  day,  which  is  wonderfully  good.  The 
work,  indeed,  went  on  so  well  that  Billy 
saw  he  would  need  the  mill  sooner  than 
he  had  expected,  so  he  resolved  to  begin 
its  erection  at  once.  He  hired  all  the 
available  men,  but  soon  found  that  he 
woidd  have  to  seek  elsewhere  for  a  gang 
adequate  to  such  an  undertaking.  He 
imported  one  from  Rockerville. 

As  the  winter  came  on,  he  found  it  ex- 
pedient to  start  the  boarding  house,  in 
order,  as  he  said,  "  to  get  those  cusses  up 
in  the  mom  in*  afore  the  sun  sets."  The 
move  necessitated  a  cook  and  "cookee," 
and  the  weekly  purchase  of  provisions.  As 
long  as  he  had  the  men  handy,  he  argued, 
there  was  no  reason  why  he  should  not 
finish  up  the  small  details  and  odds  and 
ends  of  the  camp  in  a  respectable  man- 
ner, and  so  he  made  little  extraneous  im- 
provements, such  as  a  flag  pole,  and  a 
rockery  of  pink  quartz  from  the  Custer 
trail.  Three  or  four  were  always  away 
from  the  mill,  levelling  up,  clearing  out, 
or  decorating. 

From  Kansas  City  he  imported  some 
chickens  with  crested  heads  and  a  number 
of  pigeons  of  ancient  lineage.  The  latter 
promptly  flew  back  to  Kansas  City.  As 
the  novelty  of  them  had  worn  off,  Billy 
took  their  loss  philosophically.  In  regard 
to  externals,  the  camp  began  to  assume  a 
very  prosperous  air. 

Copper  Creek,  too,  was  busy.  Over 
forty  men  were  hard  at  work  on  the  Great 
Snake  itself.  Upwards  of  fifty  claims 
were  in  the  course  of  development,  near 
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at  hand.  With  the  completion  of  the  mill 
would  begin  the  crushing  of  ore ;  with  the 
crushing  of  ore  would  begin  the  camp's 
<M>mmercial  output;  with  that,  provided  it 
were  satisfactory,  would  come  more  capi- 
tal anxious  to  invest.  It  behooved  the 
claim  owner  to  have  his  exhibit  of  shaft 
and  tunnel  ready  for  the  public  inspec- 
tion. When  you  reflect  that  three  men 
usually  worked  on  a  claim,  and  that  Cop- 
per  Creek's  entire  population  at  that  date 
was  a  little  over  two  himdred  and  fifty, 
you  can  readily  see  that  it  was  indeed  a 
busy  camp. 

Even  those  who  were  not  actually  en- 
gaged in  prospecting  operations  found 
their  time  fully  occupied  in  providing  for 
those  who  were.  Black  Jack  had  an  as- 
sistant now.  Moroney's  paper  came  out 
as  often  as  once  a  fortnight  and  was  be* 
ginning  to  be  mentioned  by  the  Dead  wood 
Miner  as  "  our  esteemed  contemporary." 
Bill  Martin  had  been  seen  sweeping  out 
his  own  office.  The  dozen  of  women  and 
girls  who  had  drifted  in  with  newcomers 
scrubbed,  cooked,  washed,  and  sewed  in  a 
struggle  to  keep  even  with  muddy  boots, 
miners'  appetites,  and  the  destructive  de- 
mands of  miners'  work. 

The  men  who  seemed  to  enjoy  unlim- 
ited leisure  could  be  counted  on  the  fin- 
gere  of  one  hand.  Cheyenne  Harry 
laughed  at  it  all.  llis  one  claim  was 
known  to  be  a  mei-e  excuse  for  existence, 
a  symbolic  reason  for  his  connection  with 
(Copper  Creek.  Everybody  knew  really 
why  he  stayed.  He  was  supposed  to  be 
independently  rich,  though  none  claimed 
any  knowledge  of  how  he  came  to  be  so. 

Then  there  was  the  gambler,  the  faro 
man,  who  sat  on  the  hotel  porch  all  the 
morning  smoking  endless  cigarettes,  his 
broad,  straight  hat  tipped  a  little  side- 
ways, his  mustache  brushed  neatly  away 
to  show  his  white  teeth,  his  line  inscruta- 
ble eyes  looking  cynically  from  his  equal- 
ly fine,  clear  cut  face,  speaking  seldom, 
smiling  never,  imperturbable,  indifferent, 
cat-like.  And  there  was  Durand,  but  he 
did  not  count.  And  there  was  Michai'l 
Lafond. 

To  be  sure,  the  half  breed  was  building 
a  new  dance  hall,  to  which  the  entire  camp 
]«>oked  with  anticipatory  delight,  but  that 
was  a  matter  of  four  walls  and  a  smooth 
floor.  He  had  only  to  give  his  orders. 
After  a  perfunctory  morning  inspection. 
ho  had  the  day  to  himself. 

The  work  at  the  Gr,eat  Snake  inter- 
ested him,  as  it  did  everybody.  He  spent 
much  of  the  morning  about  the  works, 
poking  into  odd  corners,  questioning  the 
workmen,  making  suggestions   to  Billy. 


He  sent  the  horse  dealer  to  Billy,  and 
mentioned  to  the  whim  man  that  he  might 
find  a  purchaser  there.  He  often  was 
enabled,  in  his  vaster  leisure,  to  perceive 
the  little  things  that  lacked,  and  to  point 
out  their  necessity  to  Billy,  who  was,  of 
course,  always  duly  grateful,  and  ha- 
stened at  once  to  remedy  the  defect. 

After  a  more  or  less  lengthened  visit, 
the  half  breed  returned  to  camp.  If  it 
happened  still  to  lack  some  time  until 
dinner,  he  called  on  Moroney  in  the  edi- 
torial rooms,  or  exchanged  sententious 
comment  with  Bill  Martin,  or  chatted 
with  one  or  the  other  of  the  visitors  who 
happened  to  be  in  town.  After  dinner  he 
disappeared  until  supper.  The  time  was 
spent  with  Durand.  The  assaying  was 
long  since  finished,  but  the  two  men  had 
grown  fond  of  each  other's  companion- 
ship. It  was  a  silent  companionship,  for 
the  most  part.  Lafond  smoked  intermi- 
nably his  short  black  pipe,  turned  upside 
down,  watching  the  naturalist  setting 
carefully  the  delicate  wings  of  a  butter- 
fly, or  arranging  in  a  paper  cylinder  the 
skin  of  a  bird,  or  searching,  spectacled, 
in  black  volumes  of  Government  Reports. 

Occasionally,  when  Durand  looked  up 
from  his  absorption,  they  exchanged  a 
few  swift  remarks,  elided,  compressed, 
telegraphic;  for  they  understood  each 
other  so  well  that  the  unabridged  form  of 
speech  was  no  longer  necessary.  On  fine 
days  they  beat  the  brushy  creek  bottoms 
for  the  Nitra,  the  rare  Papilio  which  men 
supposed  to  be  extinct.  And  then,  after 
the  early  darkness  of  winter  fell,  they 
would  be  seized  by  strange  obsessions  of 
loquacity.  Jacques,  the  raccoon,  a  ball  of 
fur  under  the  faint  red  stove,  blinked  at 
them  shrewdly,  wondering  what  it  was  all 
about. 

In  the  evening,  of  course,  Lafond  had 
the  Little  Nugget  to  take  care  of.  The 
saloon  had  as  yet  no  rivals.  The  size  of 
the  town  perhaps  warranted  another  es- 
tablishment, but  Lafond  was  a  monopolist 
by  nature.  He  treated  the  men  well,  with 
a  geniality  behind  which  were  unsounded 
depths  of  reserve ;  therefore  they  respected 
him.  The  space  around  the  round  iron 
stove  before  the  bar  came  to  be  the  Town 
Hall.  Matters  of  public  importance  wei-e 
discussed  there  every  evening.  Billy 
there  told  things  he  ought  not  to  have 
told.  The  atmosphere  was  expansive,  en- 
couraging one  to  show  off.  After  one  had 
recounted  the  obvious,  one  was  inclined, 
in  the  heat  of  the  moment,  to  fall  back 
on  the  confidential,  merely  for  lack  of 
sf)mething  else  to  say. 

The  camp,  to  a  man,  knew  the  amount 
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of  Billy's  expenditures,  the  number  of  his 
shafts.  It  heard  extracts  from  all  his 
letters  to  and  from  the  East.  It  was  ac- 
quainted with  all  his  and  the  company's 
plans.  A  good  many  of  the  cooler  heads 
felt  the  intrinsic  injudiciousness  of  this; 
but,  after  all,  there  could  be  no  traitors 
among  them,  because  in  the  end  the  pros- 
perity of  every  man  present  depended  on 
Billy's  success. 

But  while  the  Great  Snake  was  the 
main  topic  of  conversation,  and  always 
remained  ultimately  the  most  important, 
its  present  interest,  as  spring  drew  near, 
became  overshadowed  by  that  of  the  new 
dance  hall. 

The  Westerner  loves  to  dance.  A  street 
organ  will  set  him  shuffling.  He  will 
drive  twenty  miles  in  a  springless  wagon, 
and  twenty  miles  back  again  in  the  gray- 
ness  of  dawn,  to  stamp  his  feet  to  the 
sound  of  an  accordion.  Every  camp  has 
its  organized  dance  joint,  a  sort  of  hall 
mark  of  its  genuineness  as  a  camp.  Now, 
with  the  approach  of  the  date  for  formal 
opening,  this  long  musicless  community 
woke  up  to  its  deprivation. 

All  the  details  of  the  new  establishment 
were  enjoyed  in  anticipation.  It  had  a 
planed  floor.  The  boards  had  been 
brought  by  wagon  from  McGuire's  mill 
at  Hermosa.  It  was  to  be  lighted  by  real 
locomotive  lanterns  of  an  impressive,  but 
meaningless,  number  of  candle  i>ower.  It 
was  to  be  entirely  draped  with  flags.  The 
musicians  were  to  be  imported  from  Cus- 
ter. Lafond  dispensed  this  and  similar 
information  sparingly,  in  order  that  it 
might  be  made  the  most  of.  He  promised 
the  "  opening  ball "  for  May,  if  possible. 

"That  depends,  of  course,"  he  always 
concluded  his  statements,  short  or  long. 

XXVII. 

About  the  middle  of  February  Lafond 
varied  the  monotony  of  his  daily  program. 
He  ceased  to  visit  the  Great  Snake  camp, 
on  which  work  was  proceeding  as  rapidly 
as  ever,  and  took  to  writing  letters.  He 
wrote  a  great  many,  and  always  mailed 
them  himself  with  Blair,  the  driver  of  the 
stage.  He  announced  one  evening  in  the 
middle  of  March  that  he  was  about  to 
leave  them  all  for  a  short  trip. 

"  I  have  the  round  to  make,"  he  said 
resignedly.  "  There  are  many  places 
which  each  year  I  must  visit.  I  go  to 
Deadwood,  Spearfish,  Custer,  Sheridan, 
Edgemont,  Rapid,  Buffalo  Gap,  many 
others.    I  may  be  gone  a  month." 

"  But  yore  comin'  back,  ain't  you  ? " 
asked  some  one. 


"But  yes,"  assured  the  half  breed. 
"Have  we  not  the  opening  of  the  dance 
hall?" 

So  the  very  next  morning  he  boarded 
the  stage  for  Rapid.  At  Rapid  he  bought 
a  return  ticket  to  Chicago.  This  was  one 
of  the  results  of  the  correspondence  he 
had  been  carrying  on  for  a  month  past. 
His  first  letter  had  run  about  as  follows: 
Mr.  Frederick  Stevens,  Chicago. 
Dear  Sir  : 

You  will  perhaps  remember  me  as  one  of  your 
hosts  during  your  late  visit  to  this  camp.  If  you 
do,  you  will  remember  also  that  I  am  interested 
financially,  and  so  the  good  of  the  camp  is  my  good. 
You  will  further  recollect  that  I  was  present  at  the 
meeting  held  in  Knapp's  shack  for  the  purpose  of 
settling  with  him.  For  that  reason,  I  happen  to 
know  your  plans  and  expectations.  The  expecta- 
tions were  that  your  first  investment  of  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  would  complete  the  works  to  a  paying 
basis.  I  have  no  means  of  knowing  the  exact 
amount  of  Enapp*s  expenditures  to  now,  but  they 
must  be  considerable,  and  I  feel  that  my  interests 
and  yours  require  tiiat  you  know  just  Vrhat  the 
returns  are. 

The  results  you  should  get  with  your  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  are  that  you  should  have,  on  each 
claim,  shafts  to  below  water  level  with  cross  cuts 
and  drifts,  a  mill  set  up  and  ready,  a  pump  and 
hoist  on  each  shaft»  a  month's  fuel,  a  montii's 
wages  for  men,  with  food  and  expenses,  and  a  camp 
in  good  working  order. 

The  shafts  are  almost  done,  but  they  are  sunk  on 
contract  and  are  not  paid  for  yet  The  mill  is  half 
up,  there  is  one  pump  and  two  hoists  not  up  yet. 
that  is  all  that  is  done.  It  seemed  to  me  Enapp 
has  not  spent  his  money  well,  because  there  is 
much  about  the  camp  which  he  does  not  need. 

I  tell  you  this  because  I  am  interested. 

Here  Black  Mike  paused  and  tapped 
his  teeth  thoughtfully  with  the  end  of  his 
penholder.  Then  he  smiled  cynically  to 
himself  and  went  on: 

To  speak  plainly,  I  think  the  waste  has  gone 
beyond  what  you  can  afford.  Only  a  man  living 
here  and  knowing  mining  well  could  make  it  pay. 
I  do  not  ask  you  to  believe  this,  but  see  for  your- 
self how  you  stand  and  I  may  make  you  an  offer. 

Lafond  was  frantically  called  upon,  by 
return  of  post,  to  explain.  He  did  so. 
Billy  had  been  wasteful  and  extravagant. 
It  was  not  Billy's  fault,  perhaps;  but  he 
was  evidently  not  the  man  for  the  place. 
Lafond  had  had  but  a  vague  idea  of  how 
things  were  going,  but  lately  he  had  been 
at  more  pains  to  gain  an  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  affairs.  He  had  found  things  as 
above  stated.  He  did  not  write  at  all  as  a 
friend  of  the  company,  but  because  he  be- 
lieved he  could,  perhaps,  make  something 
by  taking  the  property  himself.  Instinc- 
tively the  half  breed  knew  that  an  insist- 
ence on  his  own  selfishness  was  the  surest 
way  of  impressing  these  Easterners  with 
his  sincerity.  For  that  reason,  he  demand- 
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ed  his  expenses  when  he  was  asked  to  go 
East  for  consultation. 

The  Chicago  men  were  badly  fright- 
ened. Lafond  repeated  clearly,  at  greater 
length,  what  he  had  told  them  in  his  let- 
ters. It  had  been  a  case  of  a  man  unnsed 
to  the  handling  of  money.  He  insisted 
that  in  actual  value  there  existed  not  one 
quarter  of  the  sum  Knapp  had  expended ; 
and  he  further  claimed  that  affairs  were 
in  such  shape  West  that  as  much  more 
would  have  to  be  invested  before  the  mine 
could  be  put  on  a  paying  basis. 

"  Then,"  said  he,  "  you  have  your  cost 
of  production,  and  your  camp  expenses  al- 
ways. From  your  profits  above  them,  you 
have  to  make  up  what  Knapp  has  spent, 
and*  what  you  will  have  to  spend.  That 
takes  your  close  attention,  and  many 
years.  For  that,  1  think  you  will  not  wish 
to  go  ahead ;  and  for  that,  I  come  to  make 
you  an  offer  that  will  make  it  for  you  not 
an  entire  loss.  I  do  not  ask  that  you  be- 
lieve me.    Investigate." 

"Would  you  be  willing  to  wait  here 
while  we  investigate  ?  "  asked  Murphy. 

"  Always  for  my  expenses,"  replied  La- 
fond  calmly. 

The  Easterners  consulted. 

"Very  well,"  said  Stevens;  "call  it 
that." 

Lafond,  in  the  little  room  at  his  hotel, 
looked  at  himself  closely  in  the  glass. 

"  A  fool  for  luckl  A  fool  for  luck  I  " 
he  cried  at  the  imaged  reflection,  repeat- 
ing his  old  formula. 

Stevens  was  gone  just  ten  days.  Of 
course  he  said  nothing  of  Lafond's  pres- 
ence in  Chicago.  He  had  merely  dropped 
in  to  look  over  the  property,  as  was  nat- 
ural. Most  of  the  men  wondered  why  he 
had  not  done  so  before.  He  was  cordial 
to  Billy,  looked  over  what  had  been  done, 
asked  many  questions,  listened  attentively 
to  all  Billy  had  to  say,  and  departed  in 
the  most  friendly  spirit.  When  he  ar- 
rived in  Chicago  he  went  directly  to  his 
office  in  the  Monadnock  Building,  where 
he  had  already  assembled  his  associates 
by  telegraph. 

Stevens  was  brief,  businesslike,  and 
coldly  impartial.  In  a  man  of  his  sort, 
that  indicated  that  he  was  v^ry  angry  and 
chagrined. 

"I  have  the  following  figures  to  sub- 
mit," said  he,  taking  up  a  paper.  "  They 
are  accurate,  as  I  consulted  with  an  ex- 
pert as  to  the  items  of  future  expense  be- 
fore leaving  Rapid. 

lOliotBes  at  $105.00  $1,060.00 

10  sets  harness  at  $60.00 600.00 

MSI  mehiiiery 6,500.00 

Pamps,  hoists 1,250.00 

• 


4  months'  wages  at  $4.00  a  day ..  4,800.00 

2i  months*  boarding  expenses  ...  610.00 

Hay,  tools,  implements 1,165.00 

Wagons,  honsehold  goods  2,560.00 

Miscellaneous  2,112.00 

Bnilding  roads  829.00 

2M76.00      \ 

"  That  is  what  has  been  spent  up  to 
date,  according  to  Knapp's  accounts." 

"  But,  hold  on !  "  interjected  Murphy. 
"He  has  drawn  six  drafts.  That  makes 
thirty  thousand.  Has  he  eight  thousand 
in  hand?  Why  did  he  have  to  draw  the 
last  draft?" 

"  He  doesn't  know,"  replied  Stevens 
grimly.  "  His  bank  balance,"  he  declared, 
consulting  the  paper  again,  "  is  just 
$1,126*40.  He  says  he  don't  know  where 
the  balance  is." 

"Do  you  think " 

"Not  at  all.  He  is  perfectly  honest. 
That  is  the  way  he  does  things." 

"Here,"  went  on  Stevens  after  a  mo- 
ment, "  is  what  remains  to  be  done  before 
we  can  even  start  to  work.  It  is  an  esti- 
mate, but  it  is  a  close  one;  for,  as  I  told 
you,  I  had  assistance  in  making  it  out. 

Mills,  pomps,  hoists  $12,000.00 

Sheds,  ore  dumps,  etc 1,500.00 

20  horses  and  harness  3,200.00 

Men,  etc 5,000.00 

Wagons  and  took 6,000.00 

26,700.00 

"  That  is  to  bring  us  up  to  the  efiicient 
working  point.  Now,  here  are  our  liabili- 
ties: 

Miscellaneous  bills $    850.00 

Contract  on  1,100  feet  of  shaft 

and  tnnnel  at  $20  a  foot 22,000,00 

22,850.00 

"  That  is  what  we  owe,  gentlemen,"  con- 
cluded Stevens,  slapping  his  papers  on 
the  table  and  looking  about  him.  "  Now, 
if  you  want  to  throw  good  money  after 
bad,  you  can  do  so,"  he  continued  after  a 
moment,  "but  this  is  a  limited  liability 
company,  and  I  am  done.  I  am  strongly 
in  favor  of  pulling  out  some  way  to  save 
our  names  as  promoters  of  such  a  fool 
enterprise,  but  I  think  we  should  pull  out. 
This  man  Lafond  thinks  he  can  do  some- 
thing with  the  property,  if  he  has  a  fair 
show,  and  perhaps  we  can  save  something 
through  him.  Our  fifty  thousand  is  gone 
— and  more,  after  we've  paid  our  debt  to 
those  men ;  and  anything  we  can  save  out 
of  such  a  mess  seems  to  me  clear  gain." 

And  so  with  equal  haste  they  scrambled 
out.  The  first  inexplicable  phenomenon 
is  the  sanguine  blindness  such  men  show 
in  going  into  mining;  the  second  is  the 
headlong  thoughtlessness  with  which  they 
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draw  out.  Anything  to  get  back  to  day- 
light, apparently. 

Again  the  parallel  of  the  button  hook 
factory.  In  case  of  failure,  these  men 
would  have  first  looked  the  ground  over 
well  for  possible  retrenchment  along  the 
old  lines  of  expenditure ;  that  failing,  they 
would  have  examined  closely  for  a  pos- 
sible new  plan.  But  in  the  present  case, 
they  never  even  conceived  the  possibility 
of  any  scale  of  operation  different  from 
that  grand  vision  of  eleven  contiguous 
mines  all  going  at  full  blast,  which  Billy's 
vivid  imagination  had  called  into  being. 
Lafond  saw  it  clearly  enough.  Had  he 
been  so  minded  he  could  have  set  the 
whole  matter  right;  just  as,  if  he  had  been 
so  minded,  he  could  have  turned  the  trend 
of  Billy  Knapp's  extravagance  with  a  lit- 
tle timely  advice. 

"  Gentlemen,"  he  could  have  said,  "  has 
it  ever  occurred  to  you  to  start  on  a  small 
scale  and  work  up  gradually  to  a  larger^ 
You  can  mine  one  shaft  on  one  claim  with 
one  cheap  five-stamp  mill.  In  that  way 
you  could  pay  exi>enses,  at  least,  from  the 
very  surface.  After  a  little  you  can  pay 
more.  Then  you  might  open  up  another 
crlaim.  That  would  take  time,  to  be  sure, 
but  what  business  does  not  take  time  i  " 

His  actual  speech  was  of  quite  different 
lenor.  When  called  before  the  meeting 
and  asked  to  name  the  terms  he  was  will- 
ing to  offer,  he  replied  quite  simply: 

"Fifteen  thousand  dollars." 

This  was,  of  course,  quite  unthinkable. 
An  animated  discussion  ensued. 

"  We  have  spent  over  twenty  thousand 
<]«)llars,"  said  Stevens,  "  and  we  owe  twen- 
ty six  thousand  more.  Then  tlte  claims 
are  worth  something,  surely.  It  would  be 
better  to  hold  the  proi>erty,  just  as  it 
stands,  on  the  chance  of  some  future 
sale." 

"  Of  the  twenty  thousand  you  have 
si)ent,"  retorted  Lafond,  "  fifteen  has  been 
sjKMit  uselessly.  I  mean  not  that  it  was 
all  waste,  but  that  if  I  had  been  running 
the  mine,  I  could  have  bought  all  I  would 
need  for  five  thousand.  And  as  for  the 
twenty  six  thousand  you  owe — thanks  to 
bonuses  for  fast  work,  and  contracts  at  a 
high  price — it  ought  all  to  have  been 
completed  for  fifteen  thousand.  And,  be- 
sides, if  it  was  1  who  had  develoj^ed  the 
j)ropei*ty,  T  would  not  have  sunk  all  these 
shafts  before  putting  the  mill  to  work. 
I  am  making  you  the  offer  of  five  thousand 
for  the  mine,  and  ten  thousand  for  the 
works." 

This  arguAient  carried  some  weight.  It 
availed  to  induce  an  acceptance  of  La- 
fi>n<rs  final  offer  of  ^\e  thousand  cash  an<l 


the  assumption  of  the  twenty  six  thousand 
debt.  A  man  in  his  i>08ition,  and  in  his 
business,  could  easily  reduce  the  latter 
item. 

"Of  course  this  is  merely  informal," 
explained  Stevens.  "We  have  to  call  a 
directors'  meeting  yet  to  take  official 
action." 

"  We  hold  a  controlling  interest,"  added 
Murphy. 

"I  understand,"  said  Lafond.  "And 
now  another  thing.  What  are  you  going 
to  do  about  the  camp  itself  ? " 

Stevens  hesitated.  "  I  suppose  we'll 
shut  down,  and  give  Knapp  his  walking 
papers,"  he  answered  at  last. 

"  That  is  just  it.  I  want  that  you  look 
out  for  my  interests  in  that.  If  youlshut 
down,  that  gives  the  camp  a  bad  name, 
and  a  bad  name  is  of  all  things  in  the 
West  the  worst.  And  you  know  not  that 
man  Knapp.  You  discharge  him.  Eh. 
well!  Ho  is  angry;  he  is  without  law: 
he  is  reckless.  He  is  able  to  do  that 
which  he  wishes.  He  can  burn  the  build- 
ings, break  the  machinery.  Who  is  it 
that  will  stop  him  ?  No,  when  Knapp  is 
discharged,  it  must  be  that  the  deeds  are 
in  my  hands,  so  that  I  can  protect  my 
p  roller  ty." 

All  saw  the  justice  of  this  argument. 

"  What  would  you  suggest,  then  i " 
}i-k<Mi  the  chairman. 

"  How  is  it  that  you  intend  to  discharge 
liim  ^  "  returned  Lafond. 

"  What  do  you  mean? " 

"  What  is  the  formality  ?  Do  you  just 
write  and  tell  him  he  is  discharged? " 

"  Oh,  no ;  we  call  a  directors'  meeting, 
and  pass  resolutions  to  that  effect,  a  copy 
of  which  we  send  him.  W^e  will  do  that 
Ht  the  same  time  we  authorize  the  sale  to 
you." 

Lafond  drummed  for  a  moment  on  the 
polished  table  near  his  hand. 

"  Eh,  well,"  he  announced  at  last,  "  let 
it  be  like  this.  When  it  is  that  you  have 
had  your  directors'  meeting,  and  have 
passed  your  resolutions,  then  you  send 
your  copy  to  me,  and  I  will  give  it  to 
Knapp.  Thus  I  will  be  on  the  ground  to 
see  that  he  makes  no  trouble.  And  at  the 
same  time  yi^u  send  the  deeds  to  this 
man  " — he  rapidly  scribbled  an  address. 
"  He  is  a  notary  public  at  Rapid.  You 
will  have  time  to  look  up  his  reliability. 
He  can  hold  the  deeds  until  I  pay  to  him 
the  ^Yo  thousand  dollars,  and  sign  a  con- 
tract to  take  the  debt  we  spoke  of.  Is  that 
satisfactory  ? " 

"  Quite,"  they  agreed. 

"  How  long  will  it  be  before  you  finish 
your  meetings  ? " 
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"  Ten  days.  It  takes  a  week's  notice  for 
a  special  meeting." 

On  the  way  to  South  Dakota  again.  La- 
fond  stared  out  of  the  windows  with  un- 
seeing eyes  in  which  lurked  laughter. 
'^  Ten  days,"  said  he  to  himself,  passing 
the  fingers  of  one  hand  softly  over  the 
palm  of  the  other.  His  dark  bearded  face 
in  the  twilight  lost  its  outlines  against 
the  upholstery  of  the  Pullman.  A  nerv- 
ous little  bride  on  her  wedding  trip  to 
California  grasped  her  husband's  arm. 

"What  is  it,  dear?"  inquired  the 
latter. 

"Foolishness,''  she  laughed,  a  little 
forcedly;  "but  see  that  man's  eyes. 
Aren't  they  uncanny?" 

"  Looks  a  bit  like  a  maniac,"  admitted 
the  groom,  "  but  it's  this  queer  light.  Odd 
fellow.  Looks  as  if  he  might  have  one 
of  these  interesting  Western  histories  you 
read  about." 

"  A  fool  for  luck,  a  fool  for  luck !  " 
Black  Mike  was  repeating  to  himself. 
"  Ten  days !  I  can  fix  the  date  for  that 
dance  hall  opening  now !  " 

XXVIII. 

As  has  been  hinted,  the  outward  and 
visible  signs  of  prosperity  had,  to  some 
extent,  increased  the  feminine  population 
of  Copper  Creek.  Molly  Laf  ond  had  long 
since  lost  the  distinction  of  being  the  only 
woman  in  camp.  Some  of  the  newcomers 
were  blessed  with  wives,  one  or  two  were 
favored  with  daughters.  All  told,  there 
were  perhaps  fifteen  or  twenty  of  the 
gentler  sex  scattered  among  the  new  and 
old  log  cabins  of  the  valley. 

But  from  them  Molly  had  little  to  fear 
in  the  way  of  rivalry.  The  older  women 
were  either  buxom  and  decisive,  represent- 
ing the  sturdier  pioneer  race,  or  dyspeptic 
and  drawling,  as  typical  of  the  efFects  of 
a  high  altitude  on  nervous  and  underfed 
organizations.  The  young  girls  were 
angular,  awkward,  and  shy;  especially  so 
when  in  the  presence  of  Miss  Molly's 
breezy  self  possession.  They  would  all 
make  good  "filling"  at  the  new  dance 
house  ball,  but  they  would  never  obtrude 
into  the  foreground. 

Then  Bismarek  Anne  came  to  camp. 
She  conceived  the  idea  quite  suddenly, 
late  one  afternoon,  and,  without  so  much 
as  a  word  to  anybody,  she  strapped  her 
most  becoming  ball  gown  inside  a  poncho 
and  rode  across  from  Spanish  Gulch  on 
her  little  pinto  pony. 

Bismarek  Anne  was  at  that  time  in  the 
heyday  of  her  youth  and  prosperity.  She 
was  of  the  dark  skinned,  black  haired, 


black  eyed  type,  so  "common"  when  it 
falls  just  short  of  attractiveness;  but  so 
abundantly  vital  when,  as  in  the  present 
case,  it  does  not  fall  short.  Bismarek 
Anne  was  instinct,  charged,  with  life. 
Into  everything  she  did  she  threw  a  verve 
and  abandon  that  carried  the  adventure 
well  through  with  something  to  spare. 
And  she  was  afraid  of  nothing.  She  de- 
nied the  possibility  of  nothing. 

About  three  o'clock  of  the  afternoon 
she  galloped  in.  A  number  of  men  recog- 
nized her  and  ran  to  help  her  down  from 
her  horse.  Everybody  knew  her  by  sight 
or  reputation,  but  few  had  ever  dared  at- 
tempt her  acquaintance,  for  Bismarck 
AnHe  chose  her  coterie  from  the  power- 
ful and  wealthy.  Now,  however,  there 
.  seemed  to  be  little  cause  for  anxiety  on 
that  point.  Bismarck  Anne  had  come 
over  for  a  good  time,  and  she  was  going 
to  have  it.  If  the  men  who  surrounded 
her  on  her  arrival  felt  any  momentary  re- 
straint or  trepidation,  they  were  almost 
immediately  set  at  ease  by  the  warmth  of 
her  manner. 

It  was  Old  Mizzou,  I  believe,  who  stead- 
ied her  stirrup,  and  Dave  Kelley  who 
helped  her  from  her  horse — and  held  her 
a  moment  longer  than  was  necessary,  and," 
to  his  vast  astonishment,  instead  of  being 
slapped,  was  heartily  kissed  for  his  temer- 
ity. There  was  a  breathless  element  of 
unexpectedness  in  this  which  appealed 
to  the  miners'  sense  of  humor,  and  they 
all  laughed  consumedly,  and  felt  good 
comrades  at  once. 

Old  Mizzou  mentally  added  another  ex- 
ception to  his  sweeping  rule  about  "  grass 
widders  and  school  ma'ams."  There 
sprang  up  a  rapid  fire  of  good  humored 
joking  back  and  forth  in  which  no  man 
was  favored,  where  each  had  a  chance  to 
enter  the  lists,  and  in  the  course  of  which 
each  conceived  an  inner  conviction  that 
all  he  needed  to  "  win  out "  was  a  chance 
unhindered  by  the  crowd.  Bismarck  Anne 
stood  in  the  center  of  the  group,  flashing 
her  black  eyes  back  and  forth  from  one 
to  the  other,  and  showing  her  white  teeth 
in  a  series  of  dazzling  smiles. 

Just  at  this  moment  Cheyenne  Harry 
and  Molly  Lafond,  returning  from  one  of 
their  numerous  exx>editions,  caught  sight 
of  the  animated  group  near  the  hotel,  and. 
naturally,  turned  aside  to  investigate  its 
cause. 

Bismarck  Anne  faced  towards  them. 

"  Why,  Harry !  "  she  cried,  holding  out 
both  hands.  "  You  here  ?  I  didn't  know 
you  all  hung  out  in  this  camp.  You 
look  just  the  same  as  ever.  S'xwse  you're 
goin'  to  take  in  th'  dance  tonight?    Yes. 
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that's  what  I  came  over  for;  that  an'  noth- 
ing else.  We'll  have  to  stir  this  camp  up 
a  bit,  and  make  her  seem  like  old  times. 
I'm  afraid  you  boys  have  been  getting  a 
little  slow,"  she  flashed  good  humoredly  at 
the  others.  "Harry,  you  ought  to  have 
seen  them  when  I  kissed  that  boy  over 
there ;  just  for  a  *  kid,'  you  know.  I  don't 
believe  you've  got  a  girl  in  this  camp  who 
knows  beans,  and  it's  about  time  you  did. 
I'm  mighty  glad  to  see  you.  But  you  got 
to  watch  out,  though!  This  is  a  pretty 
good  looking  lot  of  boys,  and  you'll  have 
to  hustle  to  hold  your  job." 

She  said  this  still  holding  both  his 
hands  in  hers,  and  alternately  smiling 
now  at  him,  now  at  the  men  about  her. 
She  had  taken  rapid  stock  of  Molly — 
whom  she  now  ignored  for  the  moment — 
and  had  as  rapidly  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  if  a  rival  were  to  appear  at  all,  it 
would  be  Harry's  companion.  She  hoped 
her  speech  would  at  the  same  time  attach 
Harry  to  herself,  and  render  assiduous  his 
devotions  by  a  fear  of  rivalry. 

*'  You  bet  we  will !  "  cried  Harry.  His 
manner  was  enthusiastic,  not  so  much 
with  joy  over  seeing  Bismarck  Anne,  as 
with  instinctive  relief  from  the  tension 
of  his  rather  sentimental  interview  with 
Molly.  He  remembered  the  latter,  and 
|)erformed  some  sort  of  an  introduction. 

The  two  women  looked  each  other  in 
the  eye. 

"  How  do  you  do  ?  "  asked  Molly  coolly, 
without  moving  an  inch. 

"  Very  well,  my  dear,"  replied  Bismarck 
Anne,  smiling,  "  and  very  glad  to  get 
hei-e." 

The  endearing  epithet  relegated  Molly 
at  once  to  the  category  of  little  girls. 

The  conversation  continued  for  some 
moments  longer,  the  men  standing  as  si- 
lent spectators.  Molly  continued  very  re- 
served. The  newcomer  did  not  appear  to 
notice  it,  but  chattered  on  unconcernedly 
ill  a  light  hearted  fashion,  appealing  to 
the  other  just  often  enough  to  convey  the 
idea  that  there  was  nothing  noticeably  re- 
))ellent  in  her  manner.  In  fact,  she  did  it 
so  well  that  the  group  gained  the  impres- 
sion that  Molly  carried  her  share  of  th(* 
small  talk,  which  was  not  true.  But,  in 
spite  of  the  apparent  good  feeling,  Chey- 
•nne  Harry  felt  uncomfortably  that 
.iomething  was  wrong.  Searching  about 
ior  the  cause,  he  at  last  di-^^covored  it  in 
Holly's  attitude. 

So  on  the  way  to  the  cabin  ho  wus 
vexed,  and  showed  it.  And  Molly  felt 
so  strongly  the  innate  justice  of  her  posi- 
tion, and  appreciated  so  keenly  the  skill 
with  which  she  had  been  made  to  ap)X*ar 


sulky  and  unreasonable,  that  when  she 
had  finally  shut  her  own  door  behind  her, 
she  threw  herself  on  her  bed  and  cried  as 
though  her  heart  would  break. 

Then  her  blood  told.  She  dried  her 
eyes,  and  in  her  inmost  heart  she  declared 
war  against  this  woman,  war  to  the  knife, 
and  to  the  uttermost.  The  momentary 
defeat  dashed  her  at  first ;  then  it  nerved 
her.  After  all,  nothing  definite  had  oc- 
curred. This  creature  had  planted  sev- 
eral stinging  thrusts  which  had  hit  home 
because  Molly,  in  the  innocence  of  her 
heart,  was  not  expecting  them. 

She  was  on  her  guard  now.  It  would 
not  happen  again.  Cheyenne  Harry  had 
known  the  woman  before,  evidently,  and 
surely  it  was  natural  that  in  the  first  sur- 
prise of  seeing  her  so  unexpectedly,  he 
should  display  a  certain  enthusiasm  of 
recognition.  But  his  relations  with  her, 
Molly  Lafond,  were  too  intimate,  too  lonj^ 
continued,  to  be  lightly  broken. 

As  the  twilight  fell,  she  saw  through 
the  oblong  of  her  sliding  window  that  men 
were  hurrying  by  to  dine  early,  in  order 
that  they  might  prepare  for  the  festivi- 
ties of  the  evening.  Across  the  square 
she  could  make  out  the  dim  shape  of  the 
new  dance  hall,  a  long,  low  structure, 
trimmed  with  evergreens  and  bunting. 
Frosty  was  even  then  lighting  the  lamps 
in  the  Little  Nugget.  She  sat  there  mo- 
tionless, staring  out  into  the  night,  finger- 
ing the  soft  white  stuff  of  the  gown  lying 
across  her  lap,  until  a  certain  peace  came 
to  her  and  a  conviction  that  all  would  be 
well. 

The  night  was  warm  and  balmy  with 
the  odors  of  early  spring.  Molly  had 
slid  back  the  halves  of  her  narrow  window, 
and  over  the  boxes  of  flowers  that  fringed 
this  little  artificial  horizon  the  mellow 
notes  of  the  first  whitethroat,  that  Night- 
ingale of  the  North,  floated  in  on  the 
tepid  air.  Beyond  the  nearer  silhouette 
of  the  flowers  lay  another  dimmer  sil- 
houette of  the  hills,  waving  uncertainly 
beneath  a  few  uncertain  stars.  The  girl 
watched  these  stars  idly,  dreaming  in  tune 
with  the  plaintive  notes  of  the  bird.  Then 
silently  another,  bulkier  silhouette  inter- 
l>osed  itself,  almost  filling  the  window. 

'^  What  is  it? "  she  cried,  starting. 

**  It's  I,"  came  the  voice  of  Jack  Qra- 
liam.  The  silhouette  rested  two  black 
outlined  elbows  against  the  sill. 

"  My,  how  you  frightened  me ! "  she 
cried  pettishly.  "  What  in  the  world  do 
you  want?    Why  aren't  you  at  dinner?' 

"  Molly,"  said  Graham  solemnly,  "  I 
ilon't  suppose  you'll  listen  to  me.  We 
haven't  gotten  along  very  well  lately,  have 
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we?  But  I  want  you  to  know  that  I  am 
asking:  this  for  your  sake,  and  that  I  be- 
lieve it." 

She  was  impressed  by  the  sincere  qual- 
ity of  his  tone.  "Why,  Jacf  she  said 
softly,  "  I  know  you  mean  well,  and  I 
suppose  I  am  very  frivolous  and  careless. 
What  is  it?" 

"  I  wish  you  wouldn't  go  to  the  dance 
tonight." 

There  fell  a  pause.  She  was  evidently 
in  a  softened  mood,  and  she  wished  to 
conduct  the  interview  considerately. 
"But,  Jack,"  she  hesitatingly  asked  at 
last,  "  do  you  think  there  is  going  to  be 
trouble?" 

"  It  will  only  give  you  pain.  You  are 
going  to  be  forced  against  things  you 
have  never  had  to  combat  before." 

*'  I  don't  understand  you." 

"I  am  going  to  talk  very  plainly, 
Molly.  I  hope  you  won't  get  angry.  I 
can't  help  it  if  you  do.  It's  because  I 
love  you  so,  girl ;  I  love  you  so ! " 

His  voice  was  deep  and  rich  with  emo- 
tion, so  poignant  and  compelling  that  it 
forced  her  attention  in  spite  of  herself. 
This  was  a  declaration,  she  dimly  felt, 
and  yet  its  import  as  such  was  somehow 
lost  in  the  more  pregnant  subject  matter 
to  which  it  but  added  emphasis. 

"  Go  on,"  she  said  breathlessly. 

"  You  are  well  liked  by  everybody  here," 
he  continued,  carefully  avoiding  more 
pointed  personalities,  "and  you  have 
grown  so  used  to  being  liked  by  every- 
body that  it  would  hurt  you  cruelly  if 
you  were  not.    Isn't  that  true  ? " 

"  Yes,"  assented  Molly  grraveiy,  after  a 
moment's  consideration. 

"  You  want  to  hold  first  place  in  their 
thoughts  and  in  their  good  will.  You 
want  tc  be  first  with  them,  and  you  want 
them  to  show  to  you  and  to  each  other, 
by  their  actions,  that  they  are  your  best 
friends  and  are  going  to  stand  by  you. 
Do  I  read  you  right?" 

"  Yes,  of  course  I  want  all  the  boys  to 
like  me,  I've  known  them  so  long,  and  I 
should  feel  dreadfully  if  they  didn't.  But 
what  do  you  mean  by  it  ?  I  don't  under- 
stand." 

The  silhouette  moved  uneasily.  "  Now, 
don't  get  angry,"  he  pleaded.  "  Take  it 
tonight.  To  speak  plainly,  you  want  to 
be  the  woman  who  receives  the  most  at- 
tention at  that  ball.    Answer  frankly." 

"Well,"  confessed  the  girl,  after  an- 
other moment's  hesitation,  "frankly, 
then,  I  do.'' 

"  You  wUi  not." 

"Why?" 

''Because  the  woman  who  came  this 


afternoon,  Bismarck  Anne,  will  take  your 
place." 

Molly  Lafond  would  have  become  an- 
gry if  her  experience  of  the  afternoon  had 
not  already  made  her  uneasy.  | 

"  Do  you  consider  her  more  attractive  ' 
than  me  ?  "  she  asked,  a  little  resentfully. 

"  A  thousand  times  no ! "  essayed  the 
silhouette. 

"  Has  she  known  the  boys  as  long  as  I  ? 
Is  she  as  good  friends  with  them?  Can 
she  talk  better  ?    Is  she  brighter  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  Then,  I  don't  believe  I  quite  see." 

"  It's  just  this.  The  men  all  like  you, 
and  admire  you,  and  would  do  anything 
for  you,  but  at  the  same  time  they  look  up 
to  you  a  little.  You  are  better  than  they 
are,  so,  more  or  less,  they  are  a  little — 
well,  a  little  restricted  with  you.  This 
woman  is  their  sort.  She  isn't  a  bit  bet- 
ter than  they  are.  When  they  are  out 
to  have  a  good  time,  like  at  the  dance  to- 
night, they  want  somebody  they  can  have 
their  sort  of  fun  with.  You  are  too  good 
for  them." 

"  That  is  very  theoretical." 

"  It  is  very  true."  , 

"And  supposing,  just  supposing,  it 
were.  You  want  me  to  lie  down  and  quit 
without  making  a  fight  ?  Do  you  call  that 
being  game  ?  What  would  you  think  of  a 
man  who  would  run  away  because  the 
other  man  was  a  little  stronger?  Don't 
you  think  I'd  fight?" 

"  That's  just  it.    You  fight  too  well." 

"I  don't " 

"  She  has  ways  of  drawing  men  to  her 
which  you  know  nothing  about.  They 
are  her  weapons.  I  know  you'd  fight. 
You'd  fight  to  the  last,  because  it  is  in  you 
to,  and  I'm  afraid,  very  much  afraid,  that 
when  you  found  your  weapons  were  not 
enough,  you'd  use  hers." 

There  fell  between  them  a  long  silence 
while  Molly  slowly  pondered  these  last 
words,  and  gradually  apprehended  their 
meaning.  In  the  darkness  she  could  feel 
the  blood  tingeing  her  face,  forehead,  and 
neck.  At  first  she  was  inclined  to  be  an- 
gry, and  to  show  it,  but  the  man's  evident 
sincerity,  coupled  with  the  fervor  of  his 
incidental  declaration  of  love,  softened 
her. 

"  I  don't  believe  I  ever  had  anybody'  tell 
me  such  things  before,"  she  could  not  re- 
strain herself  from  saying,  "  and  I  don't 
know  whether  I  ought  to  thank  you  for 
your  lack  of  trust  in  me.  However,  you'll 
be  there,  and  I  can  rely  on  your  protection 
against  these  awful  dangers." 

"I  will  not  be  there,"  contradicted 
Graham  bluntly. 
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"  Well,  then,  there's  Harry."  She  said 
the  name  out  of  bravado,  to  show  that 
there  was  no  reason  why  she  should  not 
say  it. 

"Yes,"  cried  Graham,  with  a  burst  of 
anger  that  astonished  her.  "It  is  he  I 
mean." 

It  was  the  red  flag  to  them  both,  the 
idea  of  this  man.  "  I  think  you'd  better 
jro  now,"  she  replied  coldly. 

Graham  turned  away  with  a  little  curse. 

She  sat  down  again  and  tried  desper- 
ately to  regain  h^  confidence  of  a  few 
moments  before,  but  it  would  not  come. 
She  was  angry  and  insulted,  and  she  was 
vexed  at  herself  that  she  could  not  throw 
off  the  uneasiness  which  lay  back  of  these 
emotions.  But  she  could  not.  It  grew 
on  her  as  her  nervousness  increased.  She 
sat  staring"  straight  before  her  into  the 
dark,  clasping  and  unclasping  her  hands, 
and  striving  with  all  the  earnestness  of 
which  she  was  capable  to  seize  and  formu- 
late the  vague  fear  that  seemed  unreason- 
ably to  weigh  on  her  spirits. 

Analyze  it  as  she  would,  she  could  find 
no  adequate  reason  for  it.  It  was,  there- 
fore, the  more  terrible.  The  dinner  hour 
passed  quite  unnoticed.  The  nervousness 
increased  until  she  could  have  shrieked 
aloud.  And  then,  with  a  sudden  start,  she 
recognized  it — this  old  formless,  causeless 
nense  of  an  indefinite  guilt,  as  for  some- 
thing left  undone ;  the  voice,  although  this 
she  did  not  know,  of  her  inherited  New 
England  conscience. 

At  tlie  discovery  she  rebelled.  She  had 
always  rebelled,  and  heretofore  she  had 
succeeded  in  putting  it  down,  in  stifling 
it  underneath  mere  surface  moods.  But 
now  the  surface  moods  proved  inadequate. 
The  uneasy  guiltiness  increased  until  it 
almost  overflowed  in  tears.  Molly  was 
afraid  just  as  a  child  is  afraid  of  the 
«lark. 

She  lit  the  lamps  and  looked  at  herself 
in  the  mirror.  This  must  not  go  on.  To- 
night, the  one  night  when  she  needed  all 
her  powers,  it  was  foolish  to  allow  a  whim 
to  weaken  them.  She  shook  her  head  at 
herself,  and  smiled.  The  smile  was  not  a 
success.  She  turned  away  wearily  and 
thrust  her  hands  through  her  hair.  Why 
had  Graham  taken  it  into  his  head  to 
lx>ther  her  this  one  evening  of  all  others  ? 
It  was  his  fault.  She  stamped  her  foot 
angrily.    All  his  fault ! 

In  spite  of  his  denial,  she  believed  he 
would  be  there,  and  would  see  everything. 
The  thought  stung  her  pride,  and  the  de- 
sire for  tears  left  her.  She  would  show 
him  just  how  much  his  advice  and  his 
foars  were  worth.     On  the  impulse,  she 


spread  her  white  dress  out  on  the  bed,  and 
began  hastily  to  smooth  out  the  wrinkles 
in  its  pleats.  After  a  moment,  she  turned 
decisively  to  the  mirror,  and  began  to 
take  down  her  hair. 

XXIX. 

Archibald  Mudge,  alias  Frosty,  dressed 
in  a  clean  white  apron,  stood  behind  the 
bar,  and  sui-veyed  his  handiwork  with 
satisfaction.  It  had  gone  well,  and  for 
this  one  day  his  master' had  been  in  an 
unwontedly  good  humor. 

Directly  opposite,  a  wide  door  opened 
into  the  new  dance  hall.  From  where 
Frosty  stood,  one  could  see  that  it  was  a 
long,  low  room,  flag  draped,  with  few  win- 
dows, and  furnished  only  by  an  unbroken 
lino  of  benches  against  the  wall.  One 
standing  in  the  doorway,  however,  could 
have  perceived  that  at  one  end  were  placed 
for  the  musicians  a  number  of  tall  look 
out  stools — ^tall  in  order  that  the  perform- 
ers might  at  once  overlook  the  perfoim- 
ance  of  the  square  dance  figures,  and  early 
prepare  to  avoid  possible  hostilities.  A 
number  of  large  lamps  with  reflectors  il- 
luminated the  apartment  with  crossed 
shafts  of  light. 

Frosty  polished  glasses  in  anticipation 
of  the  evening's  business,  which  would  be 
lively,  glancing  complacently  from  th(^ 
freshly  scrubbed  floor  to  the  lately  renewed 
sheets,  imitating  plaster.  As  the  outer 
door  was  now  closed,  he  was  relieved  from 
the  necessity  of  ejecting  Peter.  It  did  no 
good  to  tie  Peter  up;  either  the  animal 
was  ingenious  at  escapes,  or  the  men  were 
mischievous  in  their  desire  to  bother 
Frosty.  This  was  one  of  Frosty's  many 
troubles.    He  led  a  life  of  care. 

After  a  little,  the  door  opened,  and 
three  men  came  in.  They  steered  to  thi; 
bar  at  once,  as  a  sort  of  familiar  haven  in 
strange  surroundings.  From  its  anchor- 
age they  took  their  initial  view  of  the 
hall.  After  subsequent  arrivals  had 
braced  them  to  the  point  of  confidence, 
they  made  a  first  awful  tour  of  that  apart- 
ment, but  soon  returned  to  more  familiar 
surroundings.  The  saloon  filled  with  a 
heterogeneous  gathering.  All  types  were 
there  in  their  best  clothes,  from  the  spot- 
lessly immaculate  faro  dealer  dressed  in  a 
black  broadcloth  frock  coat,  to  Dave  Kel- 
ley  with  his  new  red  handkerchief  and  his 
high  heeled  boots. 

The  main  gathering  remained  crowded 
in  the  saloon,  whence  small  groups  occa- 
sionally ventured  into  the  hall,  but  only 
for  the  purposes  of  temporary  inspection. 
A  hum  of  low  voiced  talk  went  up,  which 
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fell  to  expectant  silence  every  time  the 
door  was  opened.  The  musicians  from 
Spanish  Gulch  arrived,  and  began  to  tune 
up.  They  were  closely  followed  by  the 
first  woman,  a  red  cheeked,  awkward  coun- 
ty lassy  who  took  her  position  on  the 
bench  near  one  comer,  and  began  at  once 
to  dispense  smiles  and  loud  small  talk  to 
the  men  who  followed  her  there. 

The  assistants'  spirits  rose.  They  had 
known  this  g^irl  as  Sal  Jenks,  of  rather 
drab  colored  disposition  and  appearance. 
Tonight,  in  the  glamour  of  a  light  colored 
dress,  and  the  illumination  of  a  ball  room, 
she  had  suddenly  become  transformed  into 
something  quite  different  and  infinitely 
more  attractive.  The  musicians  played  a 
tune.  The  other  women  came  in,  gaily 
dre^ed,  and  accompanied  always  by  a  red 
faced  swain. 

Black  Mike  took  his  stand  at  the  side 
of  Frosty,  and  began  to  assist  that  indi- 
vidual in  dispensing  drinks.  Black  Mike's 
democracy  was  no  small  element  of  his 
popularity.  At  about  half  past  eight 
those  near  the  door  saw  him  talking  with 
Cheyenne  Harry.  A  buzz  swept  over  the 
room.  Copper  Creek  had  been  waiting, 
in  suppressed  excitement,  to  see  whom 
Cheyenne  Harry  would  accompany,  Molly 
Lafond  or  the  newcomer,  and  lo!  he  had 
come  alone. 

Then,  before  the  astonishment  had  sub- 
sided, ibe  outer  door  opened  again,  and 
Molly  entered,  looking  very  pale,  and 
sweet,  and  serious. 

She  walked  directly  by  the  bar  into 
the  dance  hall  itself,  where  she  seated 
herself  near  the  door  and  looked  calmly 
about  her.  She  was  dressed  entirely  in 
white.  Cheyenne  Harry  was  leaning  over 
the  bar,  talking  attentively,  so  that  he, 
perhaps,  was  the  only  person  in  the  room 
who  did  not  see  her  come  in.  A  dozen 
men  at  once  surrounded  her  and  began  to 
chat.  She  answered  them  good  humoredly 
enough,  but  indifferently. 

The  door  once  more  flew  open,  and  Bis- 
marck Anne,  standing  on  the  sill,  cried 
out  in  her  clear,  high  voice,  "Well, 
boys ! "  She  paused  there  a  moment. 
Cheyenne  Harry,  turning  at  the  sound 
of  her  voice,  remembered  how,  about  a 
year  ago,  Molly  Lafond  had  stood  there 
in  just  that  attitude.  But  there  was  a 
difference. 

Cheyenne  Harry  had  for  some  time,  as 
we  have  said,  been  growing  a  little  tired 
of  his  affair  with  Molly.  The  mental  in- 
gredients of  satiety  were  all  present,  but 
he  had  as  yet  received  no  conscious  notice 
of  the  state  of  affairs.  He  imagined  he 
was  as  much  fascinated  as  ever.    If  some- 


thing lately  had  seemed  to  lack,  he  had 
laid  it  to  circumstances,  and  not  at  all  to 
the  state  of  his  relations  with  the  girl. 
But  for  all  that,  the  satiety  had  been  real. 
He  only  needed  to  be  told  of  it  to  realize 
it  himself  very  plainly. 

Bismarck  Anne  had  told  him. 

He  saw  now  absolutely  no  attraction 
for  himself  in  Molly  Lafond,  and  that 
without  attempting  to  deny  her  intrinsic 
attraction  for  others.  He  simply  did  not 
care  for  her  any  more.  It  seemed,  per- 
haps, like  a  sudden  revulsion,  but  it  was 
not  so  really ;  it  had  been  inevitable  from 
the  very  first,  and  from  the  very  first  it 
had  been  slowly  maturing.  Not  even  the 
results  were  sudden;  only  Cheyenne 
Harry's  knowledge  of  them. 

For  a  long  time  he  had  felt  that  his  re- 
lations with  Molly  Lafond  had  been  re- 
strictive— because  the  good  is  always  so; 
that  without  a  deep  moral  incentive,  re- 
striction is  always  irksome ;  that  although 
pure  love  is  the  most  ideal  condition  in 
the  world,  its  stimulation  is  the  most 
wearisome  after  the  novelty  has  worn  off; 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  long  psychological 
train  of  emotion  and  reasoning  common 
to  the  trifler.  But  now,  for  the  first  time, 
he  knew  it.  He  knew  it  because,  standing 
in  the  doorway,  looking  at  him  with  bold 
black  eyes,  was  the  exact  opposite  of  all 
this,  and  he  recognized  a  mighty  relief. 

Bismarck  Anne  knew  enough  to  dress 
all  in  black.  She  had  the  taste  to  appre- 
ciate  the  effect  of  one  red  flower  in  her 
hair  as  her  only  ornament.  She  had  the 
sense  to  wear  her  dress  cut  neither  too 
low  above,  nor  too  high  below.  And  so 
she  was  exceedingly  handsome  as  she  stood 
there,  the  devil  of  excitement  in  her  eyes. 

Cheyenne  Harry  abruptly  ceased  his 
conversation  with  Lafond  to  shake  hands 
with  her.  They  turned  in  company. 
Harry  linked  his  arm  through  hers  and 
they  entered  the  dance  hall  close  together, 
and  took  their  seats  in  a  corner  far  re- 
moved from  the  musicians,  where  they 
continued  engaged  in  such  earnest  con- 
versation that  none  of  the  men  ventured 
to  approach  them.  After  a  time,  when 
the  music  struck  up  for  the  first  dance, 
she  seemed  to  be  commanding  something 
to  which  Cheyenne  Harry  seemed  to  be 
objecting.  Then  the  latter  arose  slowly, 
and  asked  Molly  Lafond  to  dance  the  first 
dance  with  him.  She  accepted  with  a 
sharp  pang  at  her  heart.  The  newcomer 
had  scored. 

Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  the  gentler 
sex,  it  had  been  decided  that  no  one  "  set  " 
was  to  be  blessed  with  more  than  one  girl. 
Thus  they  would  go  aroimd  better.  Molly, 
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glancing  across  at  her  rival,  saw  that  she 
was  surrounded  by  a  laughing  group  of 
men.  The  woman  was  joking  broadly  at 
each,  wriggling  her  white  shoulders,  dart- 
ing side  glances,  half  promising,  half 
denying.  In  a  moment  the  group  broke, 
and  the  members  of  it  rushed  in  her  own 
direction.  They  were  already  quarreling 
for  places  in  her  set.  The  matter  was  ar- 
ranged somehow,  after  much  wrangling. 
Then,  too  late,  Molly  saw  that  the  other 
woman  had  scored  again.  Bismarck  Anne 
had  not  only  selected  her  partner,  but 
also  the  other  six  members  of  the  set. 
Thus  she  had  made  seven  men  happy, 
and  none  jealous. 

A  Western  dance  is  a  sight  worth  see- 
ing. The  musicians  call  off  the  figui*es. 
The  head  fiddler  does  this  until  his  voice 
ffives  out.  Then  the  second  fiddler  and 
the  accordion  take  a  try  at  it,  after  which 
further  eaUing  is  unnecessary,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  most  of  the  dancers  are  very 
drunk.  This  comes  to  pass  because,  at 
the  end  of  each  dance,  all  are  supposed  to 
visit  the  bar.  The  most  heinous  crime, 
next  to  horse  stealing  or  sluice  robbing,  is 
*** shying  drinks  "  at  such  times.  As  some 
men  can  hold  more  than  others,  this  en- 
foroed  equality  of  quantity  consumed 
hnai0»  about  unexpected  variation  in  the 
hiterity  of  the  consumers,  all  of  which 
adds  to  the  variety  of  the  occasion. 

The  interims  between  drinks  are  occu- 
pied by  square  dances.  The  men  go 
through  some  set  of  monkeyshines  which 
they  call  figures,  the  principal  object  of 
which  seems  to  be  at  once  the  tripping  up 
of  such  male,  and  the  prolonged  squeez- 
ing of  such  female,  dancers  as  they  may 
come  into  intimate  personal  relations  with 
«)n  their  grand  rounds.  This  is  conducive 
to  hilarity  of  the  loud  mouthed  variety. 

The  exercise  itself  is  rather  violent,  and 
as  the  room  is  low,  lit  by  lamps,  and  com- 
paratively windowless,  the  air  soon  be- 
comes heavy  with  the  reek  of  perspiration 
and  the  fumes  of  tobacco.  The  floor  ac- 
quires a  heaving  motion  and  the  lights 
sway  back  and  forth.  The  homeliest  of 
the  dance  hall  girls  somehow  looks  like  a 
fairy  through  the  haze,  a  rather  elusive 
fairy,  with  a  rather  heavy,  unfairylike 
gait.  At  this  period  there  is  usually  a 
t^ood  deal  of  noise.  Then  all  at  once  it  is 
morning,  and  somehow  the  scene  has 
rhanp^ed  to  the  ravine,  and  there  is  a  to- 
mato can  poking  itself  into  the  small  of 
the  back. 

Molly  tripped  grac<*fully  and  easily 
through  the  figures  of  the  opening  dance, 
seeming  scarcely  to  touch  the  floor.  Bis- 
marck Anne  leaned  heavily  on  each  man 


in  the  swing,  and  pressed  her  bosom 
against  his  arm.  Twice  she  half  slipped 
and  caught  by  the  shoulder  of  her  part- 
ner of  the  moment,  and  her  breath  was 
hot  against  his  throat.  She  said  not  one 
word  the  whole  dance  through. 

With  the  last  quaver  of  the  fiddle  came 
the  harsh  command : 

"  S'lute  yore  pardners !  All  promenade 
toth'bar!" 

They  obeyed.  The  sets  went  in  two  by 
two,  the  men  treating  their  masculine 
partners  with  humorous  politeness  in  the 
matter  of  assistance  in  crossing  the  sill 
of  the  door.  The  non  dancers  crowded  in  - 
after  them  in  a  confused  mob. 

At  the  bar  Frosty  had  the  drinks  all 
ready  on  the  back  shelf.  Black  Mike  as- 
sisted him,  and  together  the  two,  their 
sleeves  rolled  back  and  their  faces  glis- 
tening with  the  sweat  of  honest  toil, 
passed  over  brimming  little  glasses  of 
*' forty  rod,"  and  jingled  two  bit  pieces 
into  the  drawer.  Bismarck  Anne  drank 
with  the  best  of  them,  leaning  familiarly 
against  the  nien  nearest  her,  bandying 
jokes  that  were  more  than  doubtful.  Molly 
sat  on  her  comer  of  the  bar,  but  did  not 
drink. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  next  dance  the 
aspect  of  things  was  a  trifle  changed.  A 
bigger  crowd  gathered  about  Bismarck 
Anne,  soliciting  places  in  her  set,  and  it 
was  more  familiar.  Some  one  snatched  a 
kiss  of  her.  She  merely  laughed  and 
pushed  him  away.  There  seemed  to  have 
suddenly  sprung  up  between  them  and  her 
a  camaraderie  in  which  Molly  had  no 
part,  as  though  they  and  the  newcomer 
had  some  secret  to  keep  to  themselves 
which  thrust  the  younger  girl  without  the 
circle. 

Cheyenne  Harry  did  not  come  near  her 
again.  He  seemed  wholly  fascinated  by 
the  stranger.  The  sight  of  his  attentions 
to  the  other  aroused  Molly.  A  bright  red 
spot  burned  in  either  cheek.  She  was  all 
animation.  Her  laughter  rang  true,  her 
eyes  flashed  with  merriment.  For  every 
one  she  had  a  joke,  a  half  tender,  half 
sympathetic  aside.  She  saw  that  as  long 
as  they  were  in  her  actual  presence,  the 
men  were  wholly  hers.  And  yet  she  felt, 
too,  the  subtle  growth  of  this  other  wom- 
an's influence,  and  realized  that  event- 
ually it  would  beat  her  down.  In  spite 
of  her  brave  appearance  her  throat  choked 
her.  Only  by  a  great  concentration  of 
the  will  could  she  prevent  herself  from 
lapsing  into  silence,  and  then  into  tears. 

As  the  strain  began  to  tell  on  her  nerves, 
the  old  feeling  of  unknowable  guilt  came 
to  oppi^oss  her  heart;  and  with  it  a  grow- 
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ing  longing  to  get  away;  to  hide  some- 
where; to  begin  all  over  again  humbly, 
below  the  lowest;  to  claim  nothing,  to  at- 
tempt nothing,  to  do  nothing  in  opposition 
to  that  accusing  Thought  which  seemed 
greater  than  herself.  All  at  once  she  was 
tired  of  struggling.  She  was  ready  to 
arive  up  this  life,  if  only  they  would  let 
her  feel  like  something  besides  a  breath- 
less, naughty  child,  fearfully  expecting 
every  moment  the  grave,  reproving  voice 
of  the  Master. 

She  chided  herself  for  this.  It  was  not 
game.  Pluck  she  admired  above  every- 
thing; and  yet  here  she  was,  ready  to  run 
away  at  the  first  taste  of  defeat.  She 
smiled  ravishingly  on  George  Kelley  until 
he  began  to  speculate  on  the  possibility  of 
repeating  that  delicious  experience  which 
Peter  had  so  inopportunely  cut  short. 

As  the  evening  progressed,  the  "  forty 
rod  ''  began  to  show  its  effects.  Dave  Wil- 
liams had  to  have  the  full  width  of  the 
iliwr  whenever  he  tried  to  walk,  and  his 
i-nthusiastic  imitations  of  an  angry  cata- 
moimt  were  most  creditable.  Some  one 
was  always  disgustedly  repressing  him. 

Several  others  were  in  like  condition, 
with  different  symptoms.  The  soberest 
manifested  increased  vigor  of  limb  and 
fertility  of  imagination.  A  happy  ccmibi- 
iintion  of  these  two  effects  brought  about 
the  proposal  of  a  turkey  walk.  A  ring 
was  formed  on  the  instant. 

Into  the  ring,  two  men,  chosen  viva 
voce,  were  pusheil.  They  began  at  once 
To  strut  back  and  forth  like  turkey  cocks 
in  the  spring.  They  hollowed  their  backs 
in,  stuck  their  chests  out,  slapped  their 
thighs,  toed  in,  puffed  their  cheeks,  ducked 
their  heads,  uttered  sundry  gurgling 
whoop><,   and   hopped   about  first  on   one 
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foot,  then  on  the  other,  in  a  charmingly 
impartial  imitation  of  a  Southern  cake 
walk  and  a  Sioux  Indian  war  dance. 
These  performances  tickled  the  crowd  im- 
mensely. When  it  came  to  a  noisy  vote  on 
the  relative  merits  of  the  performers,  it 
vociferously  shouted  unanimous  approval 
of  all.  Therefore  the  contest  was  pro- 
nounced a  tie. 

At  this  moment  Dave  Williams  stag- 
gered forw'ard.  His  muddled  brain  had 
room  for  only  the  most  evident  facts.  He 
saw  the  ring,  and  his  drunken  shrewdness 
had  retained  cognizance  of  the  evening's 
rivalry.  He  mixed  the  two  ideas  up  to 
efft^ct  a  proposal. 

**  llyar,"  he  shouted,  "  lesh  do  this  ri'  I 
I^esh  have  the  girlsh  walk !  I  secon'  Bis- 
marck Anne!  "  He  let  out  a  wildcat  yell. 
'*  Whe — ee !    Two  t'  one  on  Anne ! '' 

Some  one  hit  him  on  the  chest  and  sent 
him  staggering  backward.  He  gyrated 
unevenly  towards  the  corner,  stumbled 
over  his  own  feet,  and  sat  down  heavily 
on  the  floor,  where,  after  feeling  vainly 
for  his  gun,  he  relapsed  into  good  humor. 
But  his  suggestion  hit  the  popular  fancy. 

The  idea  ran  like  fire.  In  a  second  th(» 
ring  was  formed  again.  Those  in  front 
knelt;  those  behind  looked  over  their 
shoulders.  Even  Frosty  and  Black  Mike 
tleserted  the  bar  and  stood  leaning  in  the 
doorway.  The  girls  were  urged  forward 
into  the  ring,  which  closed  after  them,  and 
the  music  was  ordered  to  proceed. 

Bismarck  Anne  walked  calmly  into  the 
circle,  and  stood  looking  about  her.  Molly 
had  an  instant  of  doubt.  Then  a  revul- 
sion against  her  easy  surrender  got  her 
to  her  feet  and' into  the  ring.  The  gaunt- 
let was  down.  She  would  accept  the  chal- 
lenge. It  was  a  duel. 
ntinued.) 


lO   J  M 


TWIXT  DAY  AND  DAY. 

But  yesterday  and  he  was  quick  with  life 

And  strong  of  limb  and  gracious  in  his  mien ; 

AH  rife  with  purposes  that  go  between 
The  nightly  pauses  of  our  worldly  strife  ; 

Within  his  winsome  eyes  love's  gentle  light 

Made  heart  and  home  supremely  glad  and  bright. 

Today— oh,  God  !    Today,  what  fearful  spell 

Has  wrought  its  change  to  strike  his  lips  so  dumb  ; 

To  still  those  limbs  and  turn  them  cold  and  numb : 
To  blot  each  light,  fed  by  the  soul's  deep  well, 

And  lock  the  senses,  once  so  swift  to  wake. 

In  tUMip  nor  love  nor  wild  despair  may  break  ? 

Henry  Cleveland  Wood, 
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Where  the  Battle  Was  Fought. 

THE  STORY  OF  A  DUEL  THAT  BROUGHT  LUCK  TO  THE  MAN  WHO  LOST  IT. 

BV  MARGUERITE    TRACY, 


Yea,  riding  to  battle  on  battle  day — 
Why,  a  soldier  is  something  more  than  a  king! 

But  after  the  battle,  the  riding  away — 
Ah,  the  riding  away  is  another  thing! 

IT  was  a  whim  of  Vignot's.  He  always 
*  went  to  the  Flower  Fete  on  horseback, 
and  had  his  horse's  bridle  trimmed  with 
forget  me  nots.  Vignot  was  full  of  whims. 

The  day  was  blue  as  a  turquoise.  The 
Bois  de  Boulogne  was  like  a  forest  of  tall 
green  ferns,  so  slender  and  feathery  the 
trees,  so  velvety  the  undergrowth.  And 
on  the  broad  stretch  beside  the  Cascade 
the  battle  was  waging  under  the  arches 
of  flowers.  The  long  chain  of  flower 
trimmed  carriages  moved  slowly  while 
their  occupants  tossed  flowers  at  one  an- 
other, laughing,  bowing,  nodding,  looking 
back  to  throw  one  rose  behind  them,  all 
to  the  music  of  the  military  band,  where 
the  prizes  had  been  given  out. 

The.  florist's  basket  across  Vignot's  sad- 
dle bow  was  almost  empty.  A  landau  all 
trimmed  in  pink  chiflFon  and  azaleas  came 
by,  and  he  threw  a  knot  of  pansies  into  a 
girl's  lap.  She  looked  up,  smiled,  and 
tossed  him  a  white  carnation.  He  caught 
it  in  his  bridle  hand  and  lifted  his  hat. 
bowed,  laughed,  and  cantered  on. 

"  The  symbol  of  royalty,"  he  said  to 
himself.  "  I  wonder  who  that  girl  was!  " 
He  dropped  the  white  carnation  into  the 
basket,  and  did  not  toss  it  to  the  first 
pretty  girl  he  passed.  A  little  later  he 
leaned  from  his  saddle  and  dropped  it 
into  the  carriage  of  a  slender,  dark  eyed 
gentleman  with  slightly  gray  hair.  The 
gentleman  was  in  a  brougham,  and  Vi- 
gnot gave  it  to 'him  through  the  open 
window. 

"  At  the  Due  d'Angoulcmc's,  the  same 
hour,"  said  Vignot. 

The  gentleman  in  the  brougham,  who 
was  passing  through  Paris  as  inconspicu- 
ously as  possible,  gave  an  alanned  glan(»e 
out  of  the  window  at  the  horseman  who 
had  gone  by,  and  then  looked  at  the  white 
carnation,  the  emblem  of  his  house  and 
party. 

Then  he  ordered  his  coachman  to  drive 
home.     His  share  in  the  battle  was  done. 

As  for  Vignot,  he  bought  half  a  dozen 


great  bunches  of  peonies  from  a  flower 
seller  among  the  carriages,  and  the  faded, 
overkept  blossoms  fell  to  pieces  as  he  held 
them.  So  he  shook  the  petals  into  his 
basket,  and  threw  handfuls  over  every- 
body, and  was  very  happy.  No  one  could 
have  told,  to  see  him,  that  he  had  the  re- 
motest interest  in  French  politics  this 
afternoon. 

In  truth,  there  was  nothing  much  afoot. 
A  few  houses  where  people  said  "  vive  le 
roi "  under  their  breath,  where  a  plain 
Monsieur  So-and-So  went  out  into  the 
diningroom  before  dues  and  comies, 
Vignot  knew  it  all  by  heart,  and  ;»layed 
at  it  because  it  was  a  forbidden  game, 
just  as  he  always  got  word  when  a  duel 
was  on. 

The  flowers  on  the  carriages  began  to 
look  faded.  The  forget  me  nots  drooped 
from  the  baron's  bridle.  But  still  he  was 
pelted  with  flowers.     It  began  to  rain. 

The  lookers  on  along  the  edge  of  the 
woods,  on  either  side,  hastily  drew  back 
under  the  trees.  Carriage  tops  went  up, 
flowers  and  all.  But  still  every  one  leaned 
out  to  throw  flov^rs,  and  every  one  was 
gay.  A  little  red  soldier  dodged  about 
and  picked  up  the  flowers  that  fell  in  the 
road  among  the  carriages,  saying  content- 
edly, "  «/e  vais  en  avoir  tin  heau  bou- 
quet!''^ Vignot  grinned,  tossed  him  a 
peony,  and  rode  on.  Flower  sellers  scram- 
bled for  the  fallen  flowers,  gathered  and 
sold  them  again. 

The  rain  cleared  and  the  battle  lasted. 
Over  the  trees  the  sky  brightened  into 
sunset.  Reluctantly  the  carriages  drove 
away,  muddy,  sj)arkling  with  dewy  wet 
flowers,  the  silken  banners  of  the  prize 
takers,  the  four  in  hands,  and  the  city 
fiacres — all  home  through  the  shimmer- 
ing sunset,  out  into  the  Champs  Elysees. 
The  band  dispersed,  the  flower  sellers  dis- 
appeared. • 

Vignot  looked  at  his  watch.  He  had 
lf)ng  ago  handed  his  flower  basket  to  a 
friend  in  a  carriage.  Wet  rose  petals 
clung  about  him  and  his  horse.  "  It  lacks 
half  an  hour,"  he  said.  Reining  in,  he 
waited  a  little  while  at  the  roadside,  look- 
ing up  at  the  arched  garlands  of  flowers. 
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down  at  the  bruised  and  broken  flowers 
over  which  the  wheels  had  passed,  along 
the  broad,  still  roadway,  where  the  battle 
had  been  fought.  And  ho  thought  of  these 
things  not  at  all. 


selv€»s  nobly,  showing  great  heroism  and 
w^inning  much  distinction.  Oh,  it  was 
bully !  Why  did  you  miss  it  ?  Why  aren't 
you  all  decorated  with  poppies  and  blue 
<'ornflowers  and — nnd  the  royal  emblem?  " 


•*IT    WAS   A   GREAT    PAY.        YOU    SHOULDN'T   HAVE   MISSED   IT.^ 


The  sound  of  a  carriage  coming  roused 
him.  He  started  forward.  It  was  only  a 
girl  on  a  high  T  cart,  driving  alone. 

"  Oh !  "  she  cried,  drawing  up,  with  a 
look  of  dismay.  "  Hello,  M'sieu'  Vignot ! 
Is  it  all  t)ver?" 

"  All  over.  Miss  Hurlburt,"  said  Vignot. 
"  Our   American    arms   acquitted    them- 


**  I  forgot  all  about  it,''  she  said  frankly. 

He  had  come  to  the  side  of  her  cart,  but 
she  leaned  towards  him.  "  Tell  me,''  she 
said  in  a  low  '"^^'ce,  "  am  I  too  late?  " 

Vignot  looked  at  her  pony.  He  was 
flecked  wrth  foam.  She  had  driven  hard. 
His  fat  little  sides  heaved  mightily.  Any 
other  day  Madeline  Hurlburt  would  have 
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wept  over  his  sorry  plight,  but  just  now 
her  eyes  were  fixed  anxiously  on  Vignot, 
who  stirred  uneasily  and  looked  along  the 
roadway. 

"  You  see  for  yourself,"  he  said.  "  It 
was  a  great  day.  You  shouldn't  have 
missed  it." 

"  I  mean— the  other.    The  duel." 

Vignot  put  his  fingers  to  his  lips.  "  Do 
you  know  of  anything  coming  off  today  ?  " 
he  asked,  with  childlike  naivete.  "  Put 
me  on  to  it." 

The  girl  flushed  and  drew  away  from 
him.  "  You  know  everything,  and  more," 
she  said.  "  Oh,  baron,  can't  you  answer 
me  ?    »I  ust  say  yes  or  no." 

"  If  I  say,  will  you  drive  right  home  ? 
It  is  growing  late." 

"  Will  you  come  home  to  dinner?  " 

"lam  disconsolate,"  he  answered  light- 
ly.    "  I  am  engaged." 

"Will  you  accompany  me  as  far  as 
I/Etoile?" 

"  I  wish  I  could." 

"  Then  I'm  not  too  late,"  she  said,  scut- 
tling back.    "Thank  God!" 

A  brougham  drove  up  through  one  of 
the  side  paths. 

"  Go — ah,  please  go !  "  cried  Vignot. 
"And  there's  no  danger;  only,  if  you 
interfered,  believe  me,  dear  Miss  Made- 
line, your  brother  would  never  forgive 
you."  ^ 

"  It's  not  that,"  she  murmured.  "  He 
picked  a  quarrel  with  the  Vieomte 
d'Autin  just — just  to  tease  me — and  to — 
to  have  the  fun  of  it.  And  he's  the  best 
swordsman  in  America." 

"  That's  not  saying  much,"  said  Vi- 
gnot soothingly.  "  D'Autin  will  be  all 
right.  I  saw^  him  fence  with  Ramus.  Any 
man  who  can  hold  his  own  against  Ramus 
is  all  right.     Now,  plense  go." 

"  I  shall  be  at  the  (^ascadc.  Come  to 
me  if  anything  happens,"  she  said. 

The  brougham  came  up,  and  then  a 
coupe;  thn^e  men  in  one  carriage,  two 
in  the  other.  The  carriages  drove  on 
into  tlie  Bois,  where  Vignot  had  left  his 
horse.  The  light  was  going  fast,  and  the 
tall,  slender  young  American  who  had 
be<'n  brevetted  for  gallantry  at  San  Juan 
was  in  an  agony,  of  impatience*  for  fear 
the  duel  wcnild  not  come  off.  TJi--^  7'/- 
comte  was  j)unctilioiis.  Vignot  was  punc- 
tilious, the  other  three  men  were  formal, 
and  nobody  used  any  slang. 

They  lost  a  great  deal  of  time  h^jkin^- 
over  the  ground  which  th(\v  had  already 
chosen.  .The  rain  had  ma<le  the  smooth 
road  a  trifle  slippery.  It  was  better  nearer 
the  flower  strewn  vista  under  the  gar- 
lands.    It  seemed  to  Hurlburt   that  they 


were  a  lot  of  old  maids  setting  out  a 
croquet  game. 

Then  the  game  began. 

Madeline  Hurlburt  came  up  the  path 
so  quietly  that  neither  the  doctor,  who 
stood  beside  Vignot,  nor  Vignot,  who 
should  have  been  watching  to  warn  the 
seconds,  noticed  her.  Her  filmy  summer 
dress  blended  in  with  the  trees.  She 
stood  quite  still,  a  stone's  throw  from  the 
group,  and  looked  on,  wide  eyed  and  si- 
lent. She  took  it  all  seriously,  like  her 
brother.  A  mocking  bird,  near  by  in  the 
trees,  whistled  over  and  over.  It  remind- 
ed her  of  the  whistle  of. the  city  post;men 
in  New  York.  The  swords  gave  little 
biting  rings  as  blade  met  blade.  She 
could  hear  her  brother's  heavy  breathing. 
D'Autin  was  tiring  him  out.  j 

By  some  sort  of  intuition  or  presenti- 
ment she  saw  everything  as  it  was  going 
to  happen.  She  saw  her  brother,  hard 
pressed,  parry  a  little  wildly.  They 
seeme<l  to  have  been  fencing  for  hours. 
The  sky  overhead  was  growing  dusky.  A 
succession  of  quick  parries,  a  thrust,  and 
Hurlburt  drew  back  his  sword  with  a 
hushed  exclamation.  D'Autin's  second 
caught  the  vicomte  as  he  stood  swaying. 

It  was  a  bad  wound.  Ilurlburi  was 
in  an  agony  of  suspense,  but  D'A.utin 
tried  to  laugh.  He  took  Hurlburt's  hand. 
The  carriages  came  up,  and  the  doctor 
bundled  the  vicomte  in  with  his  second. 
The  three  others  got  into  the  coupe  and 
drove  off,  carrying  the  swords  with  them. 
Vignot  saw  them  safely  started,  and  then 
got  his  own  horse. 

He  untied  the  horse,  and  was  just 
mounting  when  some  queer  sound  struck 
on  his  ear.  He  was  excited  and  nervous. 
He  bent  his  head  to  one  side  and  listened. 
Surely  he  heard  a  stifled  sobbing.  He 
led  his  horse  slowly,  listening.  It  was 
near  the  place  where  the  duel  had  been 

fought.     It  was He  peered  into  the 

shadows  of  the  trees.  When  dusk  falls 
over  Paris  it  falls  quickly.  He  could  not 
see  who  it  was.  Then  some  one  came 
towards  him,  some  one  who  had  been  hud- 
dled, sobbing,  against  a  tree.  It  was  Mad- 
eline Hurlburt. 

He  had  utterly  forgotten  her.  She 
eanie,  clenching  and  unclenching  hei 
hands  that  schemed  to  cling  together. 
"Will  he  dieT'  she  whispered.  "Oh, 
but  I  love  him — I  love  him  so.  Is  he 
going  to  die^  " 

"No,"  said  the  baron.  "Not  if  he 
knows  that  you  love  him — hicky,  luciky 
man!  Shall  I  go  and  tell  him^  It  may 
save  his  life."  He  tried  to  speak  laugh- 
ini?ly,  but  he  could  not  help  showing  his 
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fxc'itement.     "  This  is  no  place  for  you," 
he  added.    "  Where  is  your  cart  ?  " 

They  went  to  it,  and  he  saw  that  she 
was  almost  too  shaken  to  drive  throup:h 
the  crowd  that  would  meet  them  on  the 
Champs  Elysees.  But  she  squared  her 
shoulders  as  she  took  her  place  in  the 
cart,  just  as  he  had  seen  her  do  in  Amer- 


broken  flowers.  The  forget  nie  nots  on  the 
bridle  hung  limp.  D'Autin  had  a  bad 
wound.  There  were  no  two  opinions  about 
that.  Vignot  looked  wistfully  at  the  erect, 
beautiful,  scornful  figure  in  the  cart  be- 
side him;  remembered  how  they  had  been 
comrades  in  America — that  rare  sweet 
comradeship   that    is   so   wonderful    to   a 


\fiv    ijiic   <jut;i , 


an    Jiiitr    n    iiutri    «s    iif    iiuw 


ever  hoped  to  see. 

"  One  thing  I  may  as  well  say  at  once 
and  forever,"  Madeline  began  in  her  clear, 
quiet  voice.  "  I  shall  never  forgive  you 
for  this.  You  knew  how  I  felt,  and  you 
did  not  do  a  thing  to  stop  it.  1  never 
wish  to  see  you  or  speak  to  you  again." 

A  protest  rose  to  the  baron's  lips,  but 
he  realized  that  a  girl  would  not  under- 
stand his  position,  so  he  rubbed  his  chin 
a  little  ruefully,  and  did  not  speak. 

Thev    rode    on    over    the    crushed    and 


J 


Frenchman.  He  remembered  everything 
that  he  had  hoped,  saw  everything  that 
he  had  lost. 

Undoubtedly  the  vicomte  had  a  bad 
wound,  but  he,  the  baron,  felt  that  he  h^d 
a  worse  one. 

And  so,  in  silence,  they  passed  out  of 
the  iron  gates  of  the  Bois  into  the  Chami)s 
Fly  sees.  Before  them  the  Star  of  Na- 
j)oleon  stood  fair  against  the  sky.  But 
Vignot  saw  that  his  own  star  ha<]  fallen. 
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A  TROOP  of  gay  musicians,  singing,  come 

Into  a  market  place  where  trade  cries  shrill 

And  hoarse,  and  on  their  gladness  falls  a  chill ; 
Yet  they  sing  on,  half  heard  amid  the  hum 
Of  gain  and  loss,  decried  and  scorned  by  some, 

Though  with  a  melody  that  quavers  still 

With  hoi>e  a  gentle  note  may  sometime  thrill 
Those  who  do  stop  to  shout  while  rolls  war's  drum. 
Ah,  well,  they  do  the  mart  no  jot  of  harm  ! 

And  if  but  one  or  two  shall  hear  and  heed 
In  the  great  throng,  song  is  not  idly  lent. 
Their  thoughts  will  stir  no  man  to  rude  alarm. 

Their  tones  will  mar  no  sacrificial  creed. 

And,  howe'er  feeble,  teach  the  times  content ! 

Charles   W.  Stevenson. 
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RKCARDINCi    "  SAX    TOY        AND    "  FLOROIX)RA." 

The  two  musical  successes  of  the  New 
York  season,  "  Sail  Toy '  and  "  Floro- 
<l<)ra,"  were  both  imported  from  London. 
There  is  a  singular  contrast,  however,  in 
the  career  of  the  two.  "  San  Toy  "  caught 
on  at  once,  when  it  was  brought  out  at 
Daly's  in  October,  and  it  puts  the  stock 
company  out  of  the  house  a  full  month 
before  its  usual  time  in  order  to  play  a 
return  engagement.  "  Florodora,*'  on  the 
4»ther  hand,  hung  fire  at  the  start.  The 
book  is  dreadful,  and  so  were  some  of  the 
I)eopIe  secured  to  interpret  it.  But  the 
great  double  sextet,  "  Tell  Me,  Pretty 
Maiden,"  saved  the  day,  or  the  nights, 
rather,  for  more  than  a  hundred  of  them 
have  b<?en  put  to  the  show's  credit  at  the 
( 'asino. 

Leslie  Stuart,  who  composed  "  Floro- 
flora's*'  charming  music,  is  the  writer  of 
the  melodies  for  another  piece  of  the  same 
sort,  "  The  Silver  Slipper,''  in  which 
Madge  Lessing  is  schedule<l  to  appear  in 
J^ondon,  and  which  will  doubtless  Ix*  seen 
h<*r<*    next    season.      Meantime,    America 


is  still  minus  "  The  Messenger  Boy,"  the 
(iaiety  Theater's  successor  to  "  A  Run- 
away Girl,"  and  said  to  be  sui^erior  to 
*'  Florodora."  Two  of  our  light  opera 
offerings  ready  for  the  English  boards 
are  "  The  (lirl  From  Up  There "  and 
**  Vienna  JJfe."  Neither  of  the  two 
pleased  Xew  York  critics,  bo  the*Lon<lon 
verdict  will  be  awaited  with  esi><»cial  in- 
tci'est.  

CHRONOUKJV    AND    CLVDK    FITCH. 

Xow  that  Clyde  Fitch  is  on  the  toj) 
wave — in  FVbruary  four  of  his  plays  w^ere 
succeeding  in  Xew  York — and  that  the 
managers  are  eagerly  inquiring  about  cer- 
tain pieces  of  his  which  they  declined 
some  time  ago,  we  may  perhaps  see  the 
drama  dealing  with  the  story  about  Major 
Andre,  which  he  is  reported  to  have  writ- 
ten for  Sothern  some  few  years  since. 
"  J^overs'  Lane  "  was  done  originally  for 
Sol  Smith  Russell,  ami  "The  Climbi^rs  " 
for  the  Empire  stock.  Although  Mr.  Fitch 
is  still  a  young  man,  he  had  one  succ<»ss 
to  his  credit — as  well  as  several  failures — 


UMBRELLA   DANCE   OF  JA\IF-S   T.    POWERS    AND    MINNIE   ASHLEY    L\    **SAN   TOY.' 
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as  long  ago  as  1893.  The  success,  of 
course,  was  "  Beau  Brummell,"  and 
among  the  failures  were  "  Pamela's  Prod- 
igy," brought 
out  at  the  Court 
Theater,  L  o  n- 
don,  and  "  The 
Social  Swim," 
out  of  whose 
ruins,  by  the 
way,  "The 
Climbers "  may 
have  been  build- 
ed.  Although  it 
was  merely  an 
adaptation  from 
the  French,  his 
"Masked  Ball," 
Vhieh  served  to 
introduce  John 
Drew  as  a  star, 
may  be  set  down 
among  the  hits 
falling  to  his 
cnnlit  about  this 
period. 

Clyde  Fitch 
began  as  William  C.  Fitch,  a  writer  of 
children's  stories.  A  far  cry,  indeed,  from 
these  to  his  arrangement  of  "  Sapho  "  for 
Olga  Xethersole! 

To    Fitch's   "Barbara    Frietchie"   has 
been  accorded  the  distinction  of  .two  sep- 
arate   Xew    York    productions,    and    the 
spectacular   revival    of   the   play    at    the 
Academy  of  Music,  with  Effie  Ellsler  as 
Barbara,  seems  to  have  justified  the  at- 
tempt.   Miss  Ellsler's  reappearance  on  the 
metropolitan     boards     recalls     the 
vogue  of  "  Hazel    Kirke "   twenty 
one  years  ago,  when  Eben  Plymp- 
ton,  now  the  grizzled  monarch  in 
"In  the  Palace  of  the  King,"  was 
the  young  lover,  and  the  matinee 
idol  of  the  period;  when  the  Madi- 
son Square  Theater  was  managed 
by   the   proprietors   of   a   religious 
weekly,  one  of  them  a  clergyman; 
when  Daniel  Frohman  was  merely 
the  business  representative  of  the 
house,  under  Steele  Mackaye,  and 
the   fame  of   brother   Charles   was 
still  ten  years  away. 


THE   PCBIJC   DKCIDKS   FOR   ITSFJ  F. 

The  ordinary,  every  night  public 
is  a  heartless  monster.  It  cares  not 
who  is  star  in  the  play,  but  ap- 
])lau(ls  that  which  pleases  it  be<t. 
Outside  the  Republic  Theater,  let- 
ters of  electric  brilliancy  spell  only 
tlie  name  "  Viola  Allen,"  but  inside 


the  heartiest  applause  invariably  follows 
William  Norris'  work  as  King  Philip* g 
fool.    Again,  Edna  May  was  the  feature 
around    whom 
all    the    others  ^ 

in  "The  Girl 
From  Up 
There  "  were 
supposed  to  re- 
volve, but  Vir- 
ginia Earl,  in  a 
less  conspicu- 
ous part,  car- 
ried off  most 
of  the  laurels. 
In  "Unleav- 
ened B  r  e  a  d," 
Elizabeth 
Tyree  had  the 
leading  part, 
and  played  it 
well,  but  Elea- 
nor Robson,  in 
a  more  sympa- 
t  h  e  t  i  c  role, 
walked  off  with 
chief  honors. 

These  are  the  things  which   make   it 
harder  to  suit  a  star  with  a  play  than  to 
please  a  mere  manager,  who  looks  at  the 
cast  as  a  whole.    After  a  first  production, 
some  stars  do  not  hesitate  to  cut  scenes 
or  speeches  which,  it  is  discovered,  give 
other  members  of  the  company  a  chance 
to  score  a  bit  on  their  own  account.     The 
elimination  may  make  the  effect  from  the 
front  less  realistic,  but  the  chief  person- 
age in  the  bill  cares  not  for  that.     He  is 
supposed  to  be  "  it,"  and  he  means 
to  have  not  only  all  that  is  coming 
.  to  him,  but  as  much  more  as  he  can 
get.     All   honor,   then,   to   players 
like   Miss   Allen,   who   do   not  be- 
grudge   reward    where    reward    is 
fairly  won.     Amelia  Bingham,  too, 
has  displayed  the  same  spirit. 

After  all,  it  is  the  playwright 
who  is  "  it."  The  fact  has  never 
been  proved  more  conclusively  than 
during  the  past  two  seasons.  Where 
did  Annie  Russell  rank  in  the  stel- 
lar world  till  she  st^cured  two  such 
fine  examples  of  play  building  as 
"  Miss  Ilobbs  "  and  "  A  Royal  Fam- 
ily "  i  Conversely,  recall  the  con- 
tinuous series  of  big  audiences 
that  John  Drew  attracted  in 
"  Rosemary  "  and  "  The  Liars," 
and  contrast  them  with  the  dwin- 
dling public  that  assembled  to  be 
bored  by  the  inanities  of  "  Richard 
Carvel." 

It  is  only  the  personal  charm  of 
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Mary  Mannering  that  keeps  "  Janice 
Meredith "  afloat,  and  all  the  strength 
Blanche  Walsh  displayed  in  her  Sardbu 
repertory  could  not  offset  the  weakness  of 
"  Marcelle." 


THE  VIVIDXKSS  OF  "  INDER  TWO  FLA(;S. 

It  would  be  too  much  to  hoi>e  that  the 
present  era  of  the  dramatized  novel,  be- 
f^inin^  with  "  Trilby,"  will  end  with 
"  Under  Two  Flags,"  another  adaptation 


the  most  famous  book  of  its  author,  whose 
full  name  is  Louise  de  la  Ramee, 
"  Ouida "  being  the  childish  corruption 
of  Louisa.  Potter's  is  by  no  means  the 
first  dramatization  of  the  story,  Lotta 
having  appeared  in  another  years  ago. 
But  the  present  version  has  the  advantage 
of  having  David  Belasco  stage  it,  which 
means  that  the  scene  pictures  are  really 
works  of  art,  not  mere  makeshifts  in  an 
effort  to  shunt  "  fake  "  atmosphere  into 
the  limelight. 


SCENE   FROM   THE  SECOND   ACT   OF    "BARBARA    FRIETCHIE."       "BARBARA"   TO   SOLDIER— **  YOU 
SHALL   NOT  SHOOT  !       MY    LIFE    AND    HAPPINESS    ARE   COMING    DOWN    THAT   STREET!" 


from  the  pen  of  Paul  Potter.  It  would 
indeed  be  a  consummation  that  would 
redound  to  the  good  of  the  drama.  And 
yet  the  wish  that  it  could  be  so  carries 
with  it  no  disparagement  to  "  rnder  Two 
Plags."  This  book  play,  by  the  hand  that 
turned  out  "  Trilby,"  w^hich  in  a  certain 
sense  it  resembles,  is  an  excellent  sample 
of  its  kind. 

Ouida's   novel,   on   which   the    play    is 
based,  was  first  published  in  ISd",  and  is 


The  piece  is  divided  into  five  acts  and 
nine  scenes,  with  only  a  single  repeat  of 
the  latter,  and  every  one  of  these  is  a  set 
worth  study.  There  is  no  sandwiching 
of  shallow  front  drops  between  full  depth 
affairs,  merely  to  gain  time  to  put  the  lat- 
ter in  place.  The  changes  are  made  rap- 
idly in  a  darkened  house,  and  from  the 
bric-a-brac  shop  in  Kouen  to  the  Algerian 
gorge,  each  bears  the  stamp  of  individu- 
ality and  appropriateness. 
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AN   EPISODE  IN  THE   "  TELL   ME,  PRETTY   MAIDEN "  SONG  IN    **  FIX>RODORA." 


As  M't   forth  by  Mr.  Potter,   the  story 
-allows    Chateauroy's    compact    with    the 
antiquary  to  ior^e  a  will  that  shall  give 
him  the  fortune  which  rightfully  belongs 
to  his  covisin,  Bertie  Cecil,    In  the  second 
"-(•ene  of  the  first  act,  we  see  Cecil  repu- 
tliate     Venetia,     \vhose     affections     have 
shifted  wnth   the  property.     The   second 
act — two   years   later — shows   Cecil  as   a 
soldier  in  the  French  army  in  Algiers, 
the  first  scene  being  in  the  Ace  of  Spades, 
a  wine  shop  where  Cigarette  is  introduced 
and  her  jealousy  of  the  Silver  Pheasant 
(Lady  Venetiu)  suggested.     In  the  third 
act  this  jealousy  prompts  Ciaarette 
K)  arrange  a  trap  into  m 
falls  after  she  discovers  tl 
mistaken,  for  she  cannot 
r<»sult  of  her  own  plans.  C 
his  old  enemy,  is  CeciVs  c 
he    orders    that    Cigarett 
flogged.     Cecil  strikes  hi 
and  is  condemned  to  be  s 

In  the  fourth  act  Cii 
tains  a  reprieve  for  Cec 
the  great  scene  of  the 
play,  she  passes  through 
a  simoom,  outwits  the 
hostile  Arabs,  and  rides 
her  horse  up  a  winding 
road  towards  the  moun- 
tain top,  built  nearly  to 
the  fly  gallery.  This  is 
a  circus  episode  almost 
of  Barnum  dimensions, 
for  she  has  a  horse  so 
well  trained  that  she 
leaves  him  while  she 
walks  about  the  stage, 
and  when  she  finally 
lets  him  off,  he  starts 
away  on  his  s[)iral  as-    , 


(!ent  as  if  he  really  knew  that  a  man's 
life  depended  on  his  speed.  The  final  act 
is  taken  up  with  a  duel  betw^een  Cecil 
and  Chateauroy,  in  which  the  latter  falls, 
and  Cigarette  is  accidentally  slain  while 
trying  to  save  him. 

Blanche  Bates  made  a  sensation  as  the 
vivandiere.  Xotwithstanding  her  tri- 
umphs as  the  adventuress  in  "  The  Oreat 
Kuby  "  and  in  "  Madame  Butterfly,"  her 
Cigarette  was  a  surprise,  proving,  as  it 
did,  that  she  is  a  star  of  the  first  magni- 
tude and  of  wonderful  versatility.  She 
vindicated  Belasco's  faith  in  her  just  as 
Mrs.  Carter  did. 


"  Kit  HARD  SAVA(;E  ''   IS  NOT 
ANOTHER  "  ONLY  WAY." 

There  has  recently 
been  some  discussion  of 
the  question  whether 
playwrights  should  come 
before  the  footlights  to 
acknowledge  curtain 
calls.  More  people  would 
welcome  them  there  if 
they  would  only  say 
something  besides  a 
mumble  of  ^*  You  are 
very  kind;  thank  you  so 
much,  but  I  owe  every- 
thing to  my  manager, 
who  has  been  so  liberal 
in  his  production,  and  to 
the  players,  who  have 
labored  hard  to  bring  out 
my  ideas."  This  is  the 
sort  of  thing  playwrights 
have  been  in  the  habit  of 
telling  audiences,  usually 
in    such    halting    phrase 
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that  the  public  could  well  be  excused  for 
doubting  whether  they  really  knew  enough 
to  put  a  drama  together. 

Now,  if  authors  elect  to.  respond  to  a 
call,  there  are  so  many  more  interesting 
things   they   might    say.      For    instance, 
Mrs.   Ryley,   who  wrote  "  Richard    Sav- 
age,'' might  have  told  what  she  considered 
the  strong  point   in   her  play.      New 
York  failed  to  discover  any.     Unhap- 
pily, though,  in  New  York  there  were 
no  calls  for  the  author. 

It  seems  a  thousand  pities  that  Mr. 
Miller  should  waste  his  time  over  such 
tedious  stuff,  which  the  critics  hesitate 
to  call  trivial,  because  it  chances  to 
have  a  tinge  of  history  as  background. 
The  spectacle  of  a  man  striving  to 
make  a  hard  hearted  woman  acknowl- 
edge him  as  her  son,  and  gaining  in 
i-eturn  denunciation  as  a  thief,  is 
scarcely  an  edifying  one.  The  piece, 
moreover,  is  episodic  and  rambling; 
and,  although  it  is  well  put  on  by  Mr. 
Miller's  new  managers,  it  is  not  likely 
to  survive  long.  Indeed,  at  this  wri- 
ting there  are  already  rumors  of  his 
api)earing  in  a  dramatization  of  a  new 
novel,  "  Tangled  Flags,"  by  the  irre- 
pressible Archibald  Clavering  Gunter. 

The  company  is  excellent.  A  fine 
presentment  of  Volley  Cihher  is  given 
by  Owen  Fawcett,  late  of  the  Sot  hern 
company;  and  H.  S.  Northrup,  re- 
cruited from  the  same  troupe,  has  a 
stage  fall  that  is  a  wonder.  An  open 
eyed  repi'esentation  of  a  dead  man  by 
Joseph  Wheelock,  Sr.,  is  also  a  good 
piece  of  acting. 


piece.  The  love  scenes  are  prettily  con- 
ceived, and  there  is  a  comparison  between 
the  truest  happiness  in  wedded  life  and 
the  various  dances  of  the  day  which  al- 
most attains  the^val\ie  of  poetry.  This  is 
put  into  the  mouth  of  Professor  Belliarti, 
the  ballet  master.  He  is  the  foster  father 
of    Mme.    Trentonu    the    famous    prima 


"  CAPTAIN  JINKS      AND  ETHEL  BAKRYMORE. 

Mr.  Fitch  seems  to  have  a  fondness 
for   trading    on   the    sound    value    of 
names.    There  is  but  a  single  incident 
in  "  Barbara  Frietchie  '^  that  bears  the 
faintest  resemblance  to  the  story  set 
forth  in  Whittier's  poem,  and  in  his  "  Cap- 
tain Jinks  of  the  Horse  Marines  ''  he  de- 
liberately concocts  a  coincidence  of  name 
between  his  hero.Und  the  song  of  the  early 
seventies.     In  New  York  this  "fantastic 
comedy  "  has  met  the  success  that  seemed 
to  fight  shy  of  it  in  Philadelphia  and  on 
the  road.     It  is  as  thin  as  gossamer,  to 
be  sure,  and  the  acticin  is  practically  nil, 
but  the  mirroring  of  the  dress,  manners, 
and  talk  of  the  period  stands  out  in  stri- 
king relief  against  this  first  year  of  the 
twentieth  century,  and  promises  of  itself 
to  do  for  "  Jinks  "  what  a  similar  picture 
of  the  sixties  did  for  "  Trelawny." 

But   there  are  positive   merits   in   the 


SCENE   FROM   THE   THIRD    ACT   OF       THE   CLIMBERS." 

ROBERT   EDESON    TO   CI.ARA    BLOODGOOD— 

"will  you    keep  it  SECRET?" 

donna,  played  by  Ethel  Barrymore,  who  is 
merely  featured  by  the  insertion  of  an 
"  and  ''  before  her  name  on  the  house  bill. 
Again,  Mr.  Fitch  has  shown  cleverness  in 
weaving  his  most  audacious  scenes  into 
the  warp  and  w^oof  of  the  action.  Trentoni 
hears  that  Jinkfi,  whom  she  has  just  ac- 
cepted, has  sought  her  for  her  money  on  a 
bet,  and  refuses  to  se<?  him  again.  Her 
heart  is  breaking  in  consequence,  and  as 
it  is  the  night  of  her  New  York  debut, 
BpUiavti  is  in  despair.  He  brings  the 
ladies  of  the  ballet  to  rehearse  in  her  room 
in  the  hotel,  and  the  spectacle- of  these 
women,  with  bonnets,  combing  sacks  and 
spangled  legs,  is  an  episode  fitting  to  mate 
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but  with  so  much  that  is 
really  entertaining  in  the 
evening's  offering,  the  public 
— the  New  York  public,  to 
whom  "  Captain  Jinks "  es- 
pecially appeals — seems  disin- 
clined to  hold  this  against 
the  comedy,  which  has  cer- 
tainly served  Ethel  Barry - 
more  an  excellent  turn.  She 
is  really  a  revelation  in  her 
part.  How  she  has  contrived 
to  remedy  the  harshness  of 
her  voice  is  a  mystery  as  un- 
fathomable as  Amelia  Sum- 
merville's  justly  celebrated 
reduction  of  her  weight.  That 
she  is  fitted  for  Juliet  or 
Camille,  no  one  who  is  truly 
her  friend  would  dare  to  sug- 
gest; but  in  the  deft  min- 
gling of  comedy  and  pathos  in 
**  Captain  Jinks  "  she  is  truly 
admirable,  and  sends  her  au- 
diences forth  full  of  a  satis- 
faction that  is  worth  columns 
of  eulogy  in  the  press. 

For  the  New  York  produc- 
tion several  changes  were 
made  in  the  play,  among 
them  the  omission  of  all  allu- 
sions to  the  queen,  on  account 
of  her  death,  and  the  substi- 
tution of  meaningless  red 
coats  for  the  familiar  gVay 
of  the  Seventh  Regiment  uni- 
form. It  seems  that  New 
York's  crack  military  com- 
pany is  still  a  little  doubtful  x 
of  the  public's  attitude 
towards  it,  so  it  was  thought 
best  not  to  risk  impleasant  in- 
cidents, especially  as  all  three 
of  the  men  who  wear  the  uni- 
scENE  FKOM  THE  NEW  sTKAiss  OPERA,  "VIENNA  ufe/'  form  iu  the  play  are  of  the 

caddish  in  type, 
with    the    funeral     trappings    uf    '*  The  The  ballet  master  is  well  played  by  Ed- 

Climbers,"  especially  as  one  of  the  "  girls ''  win  Stevens,  who  not  so  long  ago  was 
retains  her  widow's  veil.  Trentoni  at  dissociated  only  with  comic  opera  roles, 
first  refuses  to  look  at  the  dancei*s,  but  Last  year  he  made  a  dramatic  hit  as  the 
Belliarti^  imploring  one  of  them  to  do  her  villain  with  the  twisted  fingers  in 
worst,  at  last  succeeds  in  getting  his  prima  "  Brother  Officers."  It  seems  too  bad  that 
donna  to  note  the  bad  steps  and  show  the  Mr.  Frohman  could  not  have  found  an 
woman  herself  how  it  should  be  done.  American  to  be  Capfain  Jinks,  who  is 
This  brings  down  the  second  curtain  on  a  represented  as  a  Southerner.  H.  Reeves 
good  situation,  as  Trentoni  collapses  into  Smith  is  well  enough,  but  he  is  an  Eng- 
BeUiartVs  arms,  only  to  rouse  herself  and  lishman,  with  a  voice  proclaiming  the 
declare  that  she  will  sing  that  night,  sing      Briton  in  every  intonation. 

to  every  woman's  heart  in  the  audience.  

As  in  most  of  Fitch's  work,  the  last  act 
is  weak.    In  his  attempt  to  avoid  a  clear-  the  passing  of  the  comic  opeua. 

ing  up  of  matters  that  would  be  common-  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  popular- 

place,  if  conclusive,  he  fails  to  convince;      ity  of  comic  opera  is  on  the  wane.     With 
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De  Wolf  Hop- 
per, one  of  its 
foremost     ex- 
ponents,     ab- 
sorbed   into 
the    stock    of 
Weber       it 
Fields',  alonir 
with      Lillian 
Russell,    erst- 
while   dubbed 
"queen    of 
comic  opera  " ; 
with     Delia 
Fox  in  vaude- 
ville or  burlesque;  with  P'raucis  Wilson 
tiding  himself  over  last  season  by  the  skin 
of  his  teeth,  and  chancing   to  strike   it 
again  with  an  old  though  hitherto  unpro- 
duced  opera  (for  he  had  "  The  Mcmks  of 
Malabar "    in    his    possession    l)efore    he 
brought    out    "The    Little    Corporal"); 
with  Jessie  Bartlett  Davis  leav- 
ing  the   Bostonians   for  vaude- 
ville— surely  no  more  sign  posts 
are    wanted    to    proclaim    that 
humorous  operas  are  giving  way 
to  something  different. 

This  country's  introduction  to 
the  comic  opera  was  made  some 
thirty  years  ago  by  (\>lonel 
Bateman,  who  imported  Offen- 
bach's "  Grand  Duchess  "  to  the 
French  Theater,  now  known  as  > 
the  Fourteenth  Street.  Mn»e. 
Tostee  sang  in  it  and  made  a 
hit,  and  the  next  winter  Bate- 
man  brought  out  another  French 
musical  piece,  at  Niblo's — 
"  Barbe  Bleue."  This  also  was 
received  with  great  favor,  and 
the  Paris  theaters  were'  drawn 
on  by  New  York  for  more  and 
more  of  its  kind,  among  them 
"  La  Fille  de  Madame  Angot,'' 
which  Maurice  Grau  brought 
over,  with  Aimee  to  sing  in  it. 
These,  it  must  be  remembered, 
were  all  sung  in  the  French 
language,  one  of  the  earliest  to 
be  done  in  English  being  "  The 
Chimes  of  Normandy,"  about 
1875.  A  feature  of  the  first  sea- 
son of  Daly's  Theater  (1879-8(0 
was  "  The  Royal  Middy,"  a  mu- 
sical comedy  adapted  from  the 
German,  and  in  which  Cather- 
ine Lewis  and  Ada  Rehan  both 
had  parts. 

It  was  about  this  time  that 
'*  Pinafore "  and  its  successors 
gave  a  strong  English  tinge  to 
comic  opera,  and  with  tlie  open- 


ing of  the  Ca- 
sino in  the 
eighties,  the 
Viennese 
school  had  its 
inning.  It 
was  with  its 
inaugural 
opera,  Strauss' 
"  The  Queen's 
Lace  Hand- 
k  e  r  c  h  i  e  f ," 
that  Francis 
Wilson   first 

won  ranking  as  a  comedian.  The  first 
American  made  production  to  win  recog- 
nition was  "  Evangeline,"  by  E.  E.  Rice 
and  Cheever  Goodwin.  As  both  men  have 
recently  bt^en  the  subjects  of  testimonial 
benefits,  the  fickleness  of  public  taste 
would  s€^em  to  be  indicated  by  still  an- 
other straw. 

The   culmination   of   values    in   comic 
>I^ared  to  be  reached  with  Sousa's 
ipitan."     Hopper's   next   offering 
same   men    was   distinctly   lower 
md  the  next  season   Wilson,  too, 
cropper  with  "  Cyrano."     Mean- 
blic  taste  had  received  a  trend  in 
*nt  di relation  by  means  of  the  mu- 
sical   comedies    imported    from 
London  by  August  in  Daly,  and 
of    which    the    first    was    "  The 
(laiety  Ciirl."    These  differ  from 
I    the  comic  opera  in  that  the  mu- 
sic is  incidental  to  the  dialogue, 
and  not  the  reverse.     They  are 
also  daintier,  better  adapted  to 
a  small   house,   and  opposed  in 
their  simplicity  to  the  extrava- 
ganza type  of  the  music  halls. 
After  "  The  Gaiety  (iirl  "  came 
perhaps  the  most  artistic  of  the 
list,  "  The  Geisha,"  which  was 
followed  by  "  The  Circus  Girl," 
and   that   in   turn  by   the  most 
popular  in  the  series,  "  A  Run- 
away (lirl."    "  San  Toy  "  is  an- 
other charming  addition  to  the 
catalogue,  while  "  Florodora's  " 
charming     double     sextet     con- 
trived    to     outweigh .  a     stupid 
hook.      "  The    Messenger    Boy," 
another  successful  English  prod- 
uct of  this  ilk,  is  to  be  heard 
in  America  next  season. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  determine 
the  reason  why  comic  opera 
should  give  place  to  musical 
comedy.  The  horse  play  with 
which  it  seemed  to  be  consid- 
ered necessary  to  fill  the  former 
has   found   its   proper   level   for 
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SCRNE    FROM    **  RICHARD    SAVAGE.*'      HENRY    MILLER 

AS    "savage" — "here's    to    MISTRESS 

ELIZABETH   WILBUR!** 

Exploitation  in  the  variety  shows  that 
liave  sprung  up  in  such  abundance.  Re- 
fined audiences  much  prefer  the  fun 
caused  by  little  Powers  dodging  the  Ter- 
rible Turk  to  gazing  on  Wilson,  seeking 
to  make  them  laugh  by  his  "  Erminie  '* 
methods  of  cramming  a  surplus  of  food 
into  his  mouth.  This  is  an  age  of  growth, 
and  ideas  of  what  constitutes  humor  must 
keep  moving  along  with  the  rest. 


CLVDE   FITCH  AilAIN. 

This  has  been  a  big  season  for  the 
<'hurch  in  stageland.  Never  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  drama  have  there  been  so  many 
members  of  the  cloth  before  the  footlights. 
First  there  was  the  scamp  Allen,  in 
**  Richard  Carv^el,"  and  close  on  his  heels 
came  that  fine  fellow  of  a  cardinal  in  "  A 
Koyal  Family.'*  Then  "  Lady  Hunt- 
worth's  Experiment "  showed  us  two 
clerg>'men,  the  sedate  vicar  and  his  im- 
pulsive curate.  Still  another  Church  of 
England  representative  made  hie  appear- 
ance in  **  Mrs.  Dane's  Defense,"  and  on 
the  same  evening  the  metropolis  became 


acquainted  with  a  second  cardinal,  the 
friend  of  Don  John  of  "  In  the  Palace  of 
tlie  King."  Next  in  turn,  with  the  advent 
of  "  When  Knighthood  W^as  in  Flower,'' 
the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  trod  the  boards, 
and  finally  there  strode  forth,  in  "  Lovers' 
Lane,"  the  Eev,  Thomas  Singleton,  Con- 
gregational preacher,  of  Eddysville,  Mas- 
sachusetts, kingpin  of  them  all,  and  hero 
of  the  whole  play. 

This,  the  third  Clyde  Fitch  piece  to 
have  a  New  York  presentation  within  a 
month,  has  also  made  a  strike,  although  it 
is  quite  different  from  its  author's  pre- 
vious work.  Possibly  he  had  one  of  his 
classmates  in  mind  when  he  created  his 
hero,  for  Mr.  Fitch  is  a  graduate  of  Am- 
herst, '86,  the  distinguishing  mark  set 
down  beside  the  character  played  so  well 
by  Ernest  Hastings.  Like  most  of  the 
Fitch  plots,  the  scheme  of  **  Lovers'  Lane  " 
is  slight,  depending  more  on  the  garni- 
ture than  on  the  fiber  of  the  play  itself. 
Singleton,  who  has  money  of  his  own. 
takes  in  all  the  unfortunate  into  his 
household  instead  of  taking  to  wife  one 
of  his  congregation.  He  is  also  a  believer 
in  healthful  recreation,  and  incurs  the 
enmity  of  his  narrow  New  England  iJeople 
by  befriending  a  member  of  the  choir  who 
turns  out  to  be  a  divorcee.  Of  course  his 
foes  beg  him  to  come  back  after  a  six 
months'  trial  without  him,  by  which  time 
the  leading  woman,  who  in  the  first  act 
has  wished  the  minister  to  marry  her  to 
some  one  else,  discovers  that  it  is  the  min- 
ister she  loves  after  all.  As  this  some  one 
else  has  meanwhile  decided  that  he  wishes 
to  go  back  to  the  wife  from  whom  he  was 
divorced,  there  is  the  usual  last  act  gen- 
eral distribution  of  happiness.     The  rake 


of  a  husband  re- 
forms,  and  the 
heroine  is  awarded 
to  the  clergyman. 

A  play  of  this 
type  is  frankly  a 
]X)t  boiler  for 
Fitch.     It  will  cer- 
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tainly  add  nothing  to  his  artistic  reputa- 
tion, whatever  it  may  do  for  the  people 
concerned  in  its  presentation.  It  served 
to  give  prominence  to  Millie 
James,  the  daughter  of  Louis 
James,  who,  a  young  woman  of 
twenty  one,  appears  as  a  naughty 
girl  of  ten.    It  is  she  who  carries 


ci 


off  the  honors  of  the 
performance.  "  Lov- 
ers' Lane  *'  extended 
a  helping  hand  in  still 
another  direc- 
tion, in  bring- 
ing again  be- 
fore the  New  York  public  E.  J.  Ratcliffe, 
formerly  of  the  Lyceum  stock,  more  lat- 
terly concerned  in  an  episode  for  which 
he  was  punished  by  due  proc^ess  of  law. 
He  is  now  intrusted  with  the  part  of  the 
bad  husband  who  repents  in  the  fourth 
act;  and  the  public,  having  apparently 
decided  that  he  has  expiated  his  offense, 
gives  him  a  cordial  reception.  He  is  cer- 
tainly a  capable  actor,  eminently  well 
adapted  to  the  kin<l  of  role  he  is  at  pres- 
ent called  on  to  fill. 


whom  a  breakfast  has  been  preparetl,  and 
the  wife  and  sweetheart  turning  up  unex- 
liectedly,  to  say  nothing  of  the  clergyman, 
who  is  made  to  wink  at  the  wick- 
edness he  would  fain  wisii  him- 
self out  of.  Then  there  is  the 
yacht  scene,  with  a  setting  ex- 
actly similar  to  that  of  "  John-a- 


WHY   "  ON  THE  Ql'IKT  "   MAKES   A   STIR. 

Having  achieved  the  dignity  of  a  play 
by  the  author  of  **  Arizona,"  Willie  Col- 
lier abjures  the  infantile  termination,  and 
in  the  same  winter  that  transformed  Cis- 
sie  Loftus  into  Cecilia  proclaims  himself 
on  the  programs  as  "  William."  Happily, 
his  new  comedy,  "  On  the  Quiet,"  has  suf- 
ficient backl)one  to  stand  up  under  the 
strain.  It  starts  slowly,  with  much  ir- 
relevant talk  and  the  absurd  idea  of  send- 
ing a  man  back  to  Yale  when  he  is  twenty 
eight  simply  to  see  if  he  can  live  down 
the  disgrace  of  having  been  expelled  nine 
years  before.  But  the  happenings  of  the 
second  and  third  acts,  in  a  New  Haven 
hotel  and  on  board  a  yacht  respectively, 
are  so  droll  that  one  is  inclined  to  over- 
look the  unpromising  opening. 

Augustus  Thomas  has  pieced  the  play 
together  without  the  use  of  a  single  novel 
device.  One  can  picture  him  writing  it 
on  a  wager  to  present  old  situations  and 
time  worn  characters  so  as  to  make  the 
beholders  laugh  first  and  remember  after- 
wards that  it  is  only  a  warmed  over  fenst 
of  fun.     There  are  music  hall  girls  for 


Dreams,"  done  at 
the  Empire  some 
^ve  years  ago ;  and 
an  English  nobleman, 
whose  only  touch  of  nov- 
elty is  his  own  assertion 
that  he  is  really  in  love  with  the  American" 
heiress  he  has  married. 

The  meaning  of  the  title  is  explained 
in  the  fact  that  Ridgway  and  Agnes  are 
married  on  the  quiet  at  the  beginning  of 
the  former's  four  years  of  probation.  But 
the  scheme  of  the  piece  sounds  so  improb- 
able when  told  in  outline  that  it  seema 
impossible  that  it  should  ever  have  been 
approved  from  a  submitted  scenario.  In- 
deed, the  report  runs  that  Nat  Goodwin 
turned  it  down,  when  he  had  the  chance 
to  use  it  under  the  original  name,  "  Ridg- 
way of  Yale."  Nevertheless,  indications 
point  to  its  being  the  most  successful  light 
comedy  of  the  season.  It  is  well  played 
so  far  as  the  men  are  concerned,  which  is 
about  all  that  is  required,  the  women 
being  merely  lay  figures  invented  to  fur- 
nish the  necessary  sex  for  sweetheart^s 
and  wife. 
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BY  MATTHEW   WHITE,  JR. 


XXIV. 

DADFOKl)  picked  up  the  letter  and 
*^  slipped  it  into  his  pocket  without  a 
word;  and  neither  man  spoke  until  they 
r(»ach(Hl  the  street.  In  the  mind  of  each 
ivas  the  memory  of  the  time  when  their 
positions  were  revcr:5Gd,  when  Austin  was 
th(^  favored  one;  for  Radford  knew  that 
the  other  had  recognized  the  handwriting: 
ow  the  envelop!'. 

Naturally  he  was  impatient  to  open  and 
read  it.  It  was  the  first  letter  he  had  ever 
received  from  Janet.  The  others  had 
been  but  notes.  And  yet  he  disliked  to 
seem  to  flaunt  his  arood  fortune  in  Aus- 
tin's very  eyes. 

But  when  they  had  boarded  the  train, 
Radford  could  restrain  his  eajferness  no 
longer.  lie  determined  to  act  as  if  there 
were  nothing  extraordinary  about  his  re- 
ceiving a  letter  from  such  a  source.  Draw- 
ing out  his  penknife,  he  slit  the  envelope, 
with  the  remark,  "  A  letter  from  Miss 
J^elson.  You'll  excuse  me,  old  man,  while 
I  read  it?/' 

"  Certainly — you'll  find  me  in  the  smo- 
king compartment;"  and  Austin  hurried 
off,  as  if  afraid  to  trust  himself  by  during 
the  process. 

There  were  four  pages,  most  of  them 
taken  up  with  a  description  of  the  beauty 
of  the  writer's  environment.  There  were 
one  or  two  questions  about  the  New  York 
weather,  and  a  commission  to  find  out  in 
which  number  of  a  certain  magazine  an 
article  on  Florida  appeared,  which  implied 
the  expectation  of  a  speedy  answer.  Al- 
together, it  was  a  very  satisfactory  epistle 
*o  receive  on  the  eve  of  Christmas. 

For  a  while  Radford  forgot  Austin, 
and  gave  himself  up  to  a  delicious  day 
dream  in  which  he  and  Janet  wandered 
amid  leafy  dells,  while  the  melody  of 
love  in  their  hearts  was  sweeter  than  the 
carol  of  the  birds.  Then  he  was  brought 
hack  to  earth  by  the  return  of  Austin,  a 
settled  purpose  in  his  face. 

"  I  know  it's  none  of  my  business,''  he 
hegan  abruptly,  as  if  fearful  he  would 
lose  the  courage  to  speak  at  all  if  he  de- 
layed, "  but  has  Janet  been  writing  about 
me  % ' 


"  Xo,  Willard;  she  didn't  mention 
you." 

*'  Then  you — you  correspond  with 
her  r ' 

**  She  promised  to  WTite  to  me  from  the 
South.  This  is  the  first  letter  1  have  had 
from  her.  She  tells  me  how  charming  it 
is  down  there,  and  asks  me  to  execute 
a  commission  for  her." 

Radford  knew  there  should  be  no  com- 
])arison  between  the  two  eases,  but  for  the 
life  of  him  he  could  not  help  likening 
himself  and  Austin  to  two  men,  one  of 
whom  was  the  present,  the  other  the  di- 
vorced, husband  of  a  certain  woman.  And 
yet  there  was  nothing  in  Janet's  letter 
that  all  the  w^orld  might  not  read. 

**  Jerry,"  Austin  went  on,  after  a  pause, 
*'  do  you  remember  how  I  told  you  of  my 
engagement  to  Janet  \  " 

**Yes,"  assented  Radford,  "perfectly." 

"  And  do  you  remember  my  saying  that 
at  one  time  I  had  thought  your  ordinarily 
flintv  hearr  was  touched  in  that  direc- 
tion V" 

"  Yes,  1  can  recall  that,  too."  Radford's 
throat  went  parched.  He  wondered  w^hat 
was  coming  next. 

"  Well,  what  if  1  should  ask  you  that 
now  'i " 

There  was  a  pause.  The  train  tore  on, 
people  all  about  were  talking  conunon- 
places,  nobody  could  suspect  that  a  crisis 
in  two  lives  was  at  hand. 

"  What  would  you  say  ?  "  Austin  add- 
ed this  when  it  seemed  as  if  Radford  was 
not  going  to  answer  him. 

"  1  should  say  that  I  think  a  great  deal 
of  her."  Radford  lifted  his  eyes  as  he 
*^ii  ke  until  they  were  looking  straight 
into  Austin's  handsome  blue  ones. 

The  latter  averted  his  head  to  gaze  out, 
of  the  "window.  Radford  was  reminded 
of  the  time  when  he  rode  out  on  this  very 
road  to  WynwicL  and  discovered  after- 
wards that  he  wasn't  wanted..  This  Christ- 
mas visit  to  Austin's  was  not  beginning 
auspiciously. 

Willard  turned  about. 

"  How  long  has  this  been  going  on  ?  " 
he  inquired. 

Radford  might  have  gained  time  by 
asking  what  the  question  meant,  but  he 


•  The  previoux  chapters  of  this  story  appeared  in  The  Puritan, /r/»w  Oct^tr,  iqoo.  to  March,  iqot. 
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determined  to  be  at  least  frank.  Had  be 
not  imagined  he  had  a  free  field  ?  Surely 
Austin  was  not  going  to  be  so  unreason- 
able as  to  deny  him  this. 

"  I  have  only  allowed  myself  to  hope 
for  about  two  weeks,  if  that  is  what  you 
mean.  I  had  always  supposed,  up  to  that 
time,  that  you  filled  all  her  heart." 

"  And  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  she  has 
given  you  encouragement  to  hope  ?  " 

Austin  spoke  excitedly,  so  that  he  had 
difficulty  in  keeping  his  voice  from  carry- 
ing to  the  next  seat. 

For  answer  Radford  simply  handed  him 
the  letter.  Austin  took  it  with  eager 
hand  and  his  eyes  fairly  devoured  the 
contents. 

"  You  see,"  remarked  Radford,  "  we 
haven't  gone  very  far." 

"  No,"  assented  the  other,  and  yet  he 
seemed  somewhat  dazed.  "But  I  never 
was  so  thunderstruck  in  my  life.  You, 
Rad,  the  chap  we  always  supposed  to  be 
love  proof!  And  with  this  woman  above 
every  other  in  the  world !  " 

For  an  instant  Radford  feared  that 
Austin  was  going  to  break  down  there  in 
the  car.  He  lay  back  in  his  seat  and 
closed  his  eyes.  Radford  thought  of  any 
quantity  of  things  to  say,  but  there  would 
be  consolation  in  none  of  them.  After 
all,  what  consolation  can  one  give  a  man 
who  has  lost  a  woman  through  sheer  folly 
of  his  own  ? 

Presently  Austin  roused  himself  and 
whispered : 

"  Then  you  could  not  have  been  over 
pleased  to  see  me  that  day  I  turned  up 
so  unexpectedly?  Oh,  you  needn't  at- 
tempt justification,  Rad.  I  am  not  dense. 
I  admit  I  gave  you  good  reason  to  sup- 
pose I  was  all  out  of  the  running,  and  it 
would  be  but  human  for  you  to  feel  any- 
thing but  glad  at  the  resurrection  of  my 
self  respect.  And  I  remember  now  that 
you  wanted  me  to  believe  the  worst  in  • 
your  report  of  the  soundings.  No,  I  am 
not  going  to  suspect  their  worth.  You 
are  too  straightforward  a  chap  for  me  to 
do  that.  And  we  are  not  going  to  quar- 
rel over  this  thing,  Jerry,  awful  though  it 
is.  I  can  see  it's  all  my  fault.  I  gave 
you  the  opening,  and  you  stepped  into  it, 
or  presented  yourself  at  the  portal.  And 
now  I  am  going  to  take  the  liberty  of 
hoping  more  strenuously  than  1  did  a 
while  ago." 

"  Why,  what  do  you  mean,  Willard  ?  I 
don't  understand." 

"  It's  simple  enough.  I  don't  mean  to 
give  tip  the  last  vestige  of  possession  till 
I  hear  from  Janet's  own  lips  that  I  am 
nothing  to  her." 

II  J  M 


"  Then  you  are  going  to  Florida? " 

"  For  New  Year's,  yes.  Come,  do  you 
think  it  unfair  ?  Remember,  when  I  gave 
her  back  her  liberty  I  was  a  different  man; 
I  trust  that  now  I  am  a  far  better  fellow 
than  I  was  when  she  first  accepted  me. 
Don't  you  see  that  ordinary -conventions 
do  not  fit  into  these  extraordinary  condi- 
tions at  all  ? " 

"  But  surely  you  are  not  going  to  ask 
her  to  choose  between  us?  She  has  not 
the  remotest  idea  that  I  care  more  for  her 
than  as  a  friend.  At  least,  I  have  no 
reason  to  suppose  she  has." 

"  No,  judging  from  that  letter,  I  should 
say  she  hadn't.  That  would  warrant  me 
in  doing  what  I  propose,  wouldn't  it? 
As  I  was  the  one  to  break  the  engage- 
ment, it  is  naturally  my  place  to  suggest 
the  resumption  of  it.  Come,  Jerry,  you 
are  not  so  far  gone  as  you  think.  Hang 
it,  a  man  of  your  temperament  can't  be! 
Things  will  soon  be  back  in  their  old 
grooves,  and  you  will  dance  at  my  wed- 
ding with  as  light  feet  as  any." 

"  We  are  going  to  leave  it  to  her,  then," 
Radford  made  answer,  "  only  so  far  as 
you  are  concerned?  My  name  is  not  to 
be  brought  into  the  matter  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  am  not  proposing  any 
such  harumscarum  scheme  as  going  to 
Janet  and  saying,  *  Look  here,  Rad  and 
I  both  love  you.  Which  of  us  do  you 
prefer?'" 

"  Then  just  what  are  you  going  to  do?  " 

"  Carry  out  my  original  idea.  Go  down 
there  at  New  Year's.  I  have  arranged 
to  do  some  drawing  for  the  paper  down 
South,  and  can  work  the  two  strings  beau- 
tifully. Don't  fret,  we'll  untangle  this 
knot  yet.    Come  on,  let's  take  a  smoke." 

There  was  no  withstanding  such  san- 
guineness  of  temperament.  It  seemed 
that  Austin  could  not  possibly  look  on  the 
dark  side  for  any  continued  length  of 
time;  and  just  now  it  was  fortunate  that 
this  was  so.  Radford  was  his  guest,  and 
it  would  have  been  decidedly  awkward  to 
have  each  ready  to  fly  at  the  other's  throat 
all  Christmas  day. 

But  within,  Radford  was  beset  with 
doubts  and  fears.  What  if  Janet's  old 
love  for  Willard  should  reawaken  at  sight 
of  him?  She  was  bound  in  no  way  to 
Radford.  He  merely  had  presumptive 
evidence  that  she  had  begun  to  care  a  lit- 
tle for  him.  If  she  went  back  to  Austin 
now — but  he  simply  dared  not  think  of 
such  a  possibility. 

Willard  did  not  broach  the  subject 
again,  and  the  visit  passed  off  without 
any  unpleasant  features,  such  as  might 
have  been  expected  to  beset  it  in  view  of 
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the  warlike  auspices  under  which  it  was 
begun.  Austin's  spirits  seemed  to  rise 
with  every  passing  day.  Radford  soon 
discovered  that  the  reason  for  this  lay  in 
the  fact  that  he  was  being  brought  closer 
and  closer  to  the  time  of  his  departure 
South.  He  declared  that  he  did  not  mean 
to  write  to  Janet,  but  intended  simply  to 
walk  into  her  life  again,  and  note  the 
issue. 

Radford  himself  had  a  New  Year's  en- 
gagement at  the  country  home  of  a  mem- 
ber of  his  firm.  He  hoped  he  deported 
himself  like  a  rational  being  during  his 
stay.  His  mind  was  for  the  most  part 
elsewhere.  He  had  answered  Janet's  let- 
ter, but,  according  to  request,  had  re- 
frained from  mentioning  Austin. 

He  wondered  how  long  he  would  be 
kept  in  suspense.  It  was  all  he  could  do 
to  refrain  from  going  to  a  telegraph  office 
and  wiring  Austin,  "What  is  the  out- 
come?" 

In  his  letter  to  Janet  he  had  asked  sev- 
eral questions  and  begged  for  a  speedy 
reply.  Austin  was  to  remain  away  for  a 
week  or  more,  and  had  said  nothing  about 
writing.  Three,  four,  five  days  of  the 
new  year  went  by,  and  Radford  was  still 
in  suspense.    Then  came  word  from  Janet. 

It  was  a  letter  quite  similar  to  her 
former  one,  and  in  it  there  was  not  one 
word  of  Austin.  From  this  Radford  ar- 
gued hope. 

The  next  day  Austin  sent  for  him,  to 
an  address  not  far  from  Mrs.  Schenck's. 
He  was  asked  to  come  in  the  evening  about 
eight,  and  from  the  wording  of  the  note 
Radford  feared  the  worst. 

He  went  and  found  Austin  in  a  fright- 
ful state.  He  had  not  been  drinking,  but 
his  cheeks  were  haggard  and  under  his 
eyes  were  the  telltale  evidences  of  sleep- 
less nights.  His  light  spirits  were  all 
gone,  and  it  wils  in  a  voice  savoring  of 
the  sepulcher  that  he  greeted  his  friend. 

"  I  am  glad  you  could  come,"  he  said. 
''  I  hadn't  the  heart  to  seek  you  out,  and 
feared  you  might  have  a  date  for  tonight. 
It  is  all  over.  I  have  nothing  to  hope  for 
now." 

"  You  mean " 

"  I  mean  Janet.  I  have  seei^  her.  You 
can  look  at  me  and  judge  the  rest.  But 
you  needn't  exult.  I  can't  tell  you  that 
you  are  the  man  enthroned  in  her  heart 
in  my  place." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ? "  Radford  ex- 
claimed, a  new  fear  bom  within  him. 

**  Make  yourself  as  comfortable  as  you 
can,  and  I'll  tell  you  the  whole  story.  I 
fancy  we've  only  each  other  left,  Jerry. 

"You  know  how  full  of  hope  I  was. 


Rad,"  Austin  began.  "If  Janet  had 
really  cared  for  me  once — and  I  had  every 
reason  to  suppose  she  did — 1  could  not 
understand  why,  when  the  factor  that 
had  killed  that  love  was  removed,  it  would 
not  live  again.  I  put  up  at  the  same 
hotel,  and  my  first  meeting  with  her  could 
not  have  fallen  out  better  if  I  had  had  all 
the  planning  of  it,  though  it  was  mere 
chance. 

"  It  was  about  eleven  in  the  morning. 
I  had  freshened  myself  up  after  my  jour- 
ney, and  stepped  out  on  the  piazza.  Janet 
sat  there  alone,  a  book  in  her  hand,  which 
she  was  not  reading.  She  happened  to 
be  looking  directly  at  the  doorway  when 
I  issued  from  it.  I  saw  a  swift  change 
come  into  her  face  when  she  saw  who  it 
was.  I  went  straight  up  to  her  and  put 
out  my  hand. 

"  *  Good  morning,  Mr.  Austin,'  she 
said  as  she  took  it.  '  This  is  a  surprise.  I 
didn't  know  you  were  South.' 

"I  couldn't  speak  for  a  minute.  Had. 
I  never  saw  a  girl  so  cool.  It  was  ex- 
actly as  if  I  had  been  a  mere  casual  ac- 
quaintance. And  the  worst  of  it  was,  it 
wasn't  acting.  I  could  see  that  from  the 
start." 

"  What  did  you  say  finally? "  Radford 
was  all  eagerness.  He  had  never  been  so 
absorbed  in  any  story. 

"  I  had  to  take  my  cue  from  her  for  the 
time  being.  I  said  that  I  had  just  ar- 
rived, had  come  on  a  commission  from 
the  publishing  house,  and  hoped  to  com- 
bine business  and  pleasure.  '  I  have  some 
two  months'  lost  time  to  make  up  for,'  I 
added;  'time  when  I  did  some  mighty 
foolish  things,  and  I  want  to ' 

"  With  that  she  turned  on  me.  '  Mr. 
Austin,'  she  said, '  there  is  a  certain  home- 
ly proverb  which  tells  what  there  is  left 
for  a  man  to  do  who  makes  his  bed.  I 
think  you  know  the  rest;  it  will  not  be 
necessary  for  me  to  repeat  it  now.'  She 
looked  me  straight  in  the  eye  as  she  said 
it,  and  if  I  ever  read  anything  in  a  human 
face  it  was  contempt  and  utter  indiffer- 
ence I  read  in  hers.  I  saw  there  was  no 
use  in  pleading.  Luckily  her  friends  ap* 
peared  at  that  moment,  and  gave  me  an 
excuse  for  moving  away. 

"  Rad,  I  had  the  fight  of  my  life  that 
morning.  I  felt  that  existence  hadn't 
anything  more  to  offer  me.  If  I'd  had  a 
pistol,  I  believe  I'd  have  put  a  bullet  in 
my  head.  My  next  thought  was  to  go 
down  to  the  bar  and  get  drunk.  Then  I 
reflected  that  this  would  only  show  her 
she  was  right ;  moreover,  I  didn't  want  to 
put  shame  on  the  institution  that  had 
done  so  much  for  me.    And  yet  I  couldn't 
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tear  myself  away  from  the  place,  although 
there  was  work  waiting  for  me  to  do  all 
along  the  line. 

"  That  night  I  dressed  and  went  to  the 
hop.  I  saw  Janet  in  the  thick  of  it.  She 
appeared  to  be  the  belle  of  the  whole 
affair.  One  man  in  particular  was  con- 
tinually hovering  over  her — a  tall  chap, 
with  a  clear  cut  face  of  the  Gibson  type. 
I  thought  it  was  familiar,  and  on  inquir- 
ing found  it  was  Milling,  the  novelist. 

"  I  saw  her  on  the  beach  with  him  the 
next  day,  and  in  the  afternoon  they  went 
driving  together.  I  couldn't  stand  any 
more.  I  got  out  of  the  place  by  the  first 
train  next  day,  and  the  further  I  was  car- 
ried from  it,  the  more  intense  did  my  long- 
ing become  to  see  Janet  again,  and  make 
another  effort  to  win  her  back." 

"And  did  you?"  inquired  Radford 
breathlessly. 

"I  stopped  on  my  way  North  again," 
was  the  answer.  "  This  time  1  sent  a 
note  written  in  the  third  person,  asking 
for  an  interview.  Back  came  the  re- 
sponse immediately:  'Miss  Nelson  has 
nothing  to  say  to  Mr.  Austin  beyond  what 
she  has  already  told  him.'  That  was  all. 
Here  it  is,  written  in  the  same  hand  that 
penned  lines  like  these.  Look  here,  and 
here,  and  here." 

As  he  spoke,  Austin  drew  from  his 
pocket  and  from  a  little  lock  box-  on  the 
bureau  letter  after  letter  and  offered 
them  to  Radford.  .  But  the  latter  could 
do  no  more  than  glance  at  some  of  the 
headings :  "  My  dearest  Boy,"  "  My  Dar- 
ling," "  My  dear  Husband  that  is  to  be." 

"  Could  you  think  she  was  the  same 
woman  ? "  Austin  went  on  vehemently. 
"Has  she  any  right  to  treat  me  in  such 
a  way  ? " 

"  But  it  was  you  who  broke  the  engage- 
ment, not  she,"  Radford  ventured  to  re- 
mind him. 

"  Very  good,  but  when  I  broke  it  1  was 
not  the  sort  of  man  I  was  when  she  ac- 
cepted me.  She  ought  to  respect  me  for 
this  very  act.  Now  she  is  not  willing  to 
give  me  a  chance  to  redeem  myself.  What 
ahall  I  do,  Jerry,  what  shall  I  do  ?  I  can't 
get  her  out  of  my  heart,  even  by  trying 
to  think  her  heartless." 

Austin's  head  went  down  on  his  two 
hands  on  the  table  in  front  of  him.  But 
Radford  sat  there  dumb.  How  could  he 
comfort  the  fellow,  bereft  of  the  love  of  a 
woman  he  himself  had  hopes  of  winning  ? 
That  Austin  stubbornly  refused  to  be- 
lieve he  was  serious  in  his  affection  did 
not  alter  the  fact  of  it. 

And  besides,  he  was  full  of  anxiety  on 
his  own  account.    What  was  there  in  this 


story  Austin  told  of  Montgomery  Milling 
and  Janet  ?  Why  shouldn't  she,  a  bright, 
intelligent  girl,  prefer  the  brilliant  nov- 
elist to  the  obscure  factor  of  a  coffee 
commission  house?  She  was  bound  to 
Radford  in  no  sort  of  manner.  He  had 
read  somewhere  that  absence  is  the  tomb 
of  love.  All  things  considered,  he  was  in 
far  readier  mood  to  give  way  to  despair 
like  Willard  than  to  bid  him  hope. 

For  almost  five  minutes  there  was  com- 
plete silence  in  the  room.  Then  Willard 
raised  his  head. 

"  I  remember  once  reading  a  novel,"  he 
said,  "  in  which  a  fellow  pleaded  and 
pleaded  with  a  girl  to  marry  him.  And  I 
called  him  all  kinds  of  a  chump.  *  What 
does  a  man  want  with  a  woman  who 
doesn't  want  him  ? '  I  asked  myself.  *  It 
looks  ridiculous  on  the  face  of  it.'  Now 
I  know  why,  although  I'll  be  hanged  if  I 
can  explain  it." 

Austin  began  gathering  up  Janet's  let- 
ters, every  now  and  again  stopping  to 
glance  at  a  sentence.  Suddenly  he 
crunched  a  bunch  of  them  together  in 
his  hand. 

"  And  all  this  I  gave  up  for  what  ? 
Whisky !  "  he  cried.  "  Read  that,  Rad ;  " 
and  he  passed  over  a  sheet,  with  his  finger 
pointing  to  the  words :  "  I  often  find  my- 
self wondering  how  it  was  I  could  live 
through  days  that  had  in  them  no  knowl- 
edge of  you." 

Radford  sat  there  staring  at  the  sen- 
tence, unable  to  speak.  All  he  could 
think  of  was  the  mental  query  whether 
she  would  ever  write  such  words  to  him. 
Perhaps,  at  that  moment,  she  was  sayinp: 
them  to  Milling.  He  felt  as  if  he  should 
stifle  if  he  remained  quiet  another  in- 
stant. He  must  get  out  and  walk,  and  be 
alone,  and  think,  plan,  although  God 
knew  there  was  little  that  he  could  do. 

"  I  must  go  now,  Willard,"  he  said, 
standing  up.  "  I  know  you  are  going  to 
be  h  brave  fellow  and  not  let  this  bowl 
you  over.  Come  to  the  theater  with  me 
tomorrow  night.  You  know  I've  my  own 
trouble  to  get  over,  and  I  want  to  be  by 
myself,  old  man,  just  now,  to  do  it." 

He  wrung  the  other's  hand,  and  hurried 
out,  leaving  Austin  over  his  love  letters. 
Once  in  the  open  air,  Radford  drew  in  a 
deep  breath  of  it,  and  walked  on  aim- 
lessly for  a  while,  then  directed  his  steps 
in  the  direction  of  home,  determined  to 
tramp  the  whole  distance.  He  wondered 
if  other  fellows  had  such  ups  and  downs 
with  their  romances  as  fell  out  to  him. 
Somehow  it  seemed  that  he  was  a  mariner 
who  had  weathered  one  storm,  and  found 
himself  in  another,  with  every  appliance 
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by  which  to  save  himself  swept  away.  If 
he  lost  Janet  now,  it  would  be  to  have 
the  waters  of  complete  despair  close  over 
him. 

Recalling  his  invitation  to  Austin  to 
go  to  the  theater,  he  stopped  in  at  one 
where  a  popular  play  was  running,  to 
purchase  the  tickets.  There  was  an  en- 
tr'acte on,  and  while  waiting  a  chance  at 
the  window  in  the  lobby,  Radford  hap- 
pened to  glance  up  at  the  tiny  gallery 
opening  into  it  froji  the  balcony  prome- 
nade. '  And  in  doing  so  he  stared  straight 
into  the  faces  of  Bond  and  Florence 
Bailey  looking  down  at  him. 

Radford  was  so  amazed  that  he  scarcely 
remembered  to  remove  his  hat  in  ac- 
knowledgment of  their  greeting.  So  per- 
haps it  was  Bond's  pink  that  he  had  seen 
in  Miss  Bailey's  desk,  instead  of  his  own ! 
For  Bond,  too,  had  worn  one  to  the  ofBce. 

His  tickets  bought,  Radford  went  on 
through  the  night,  with  fresh  matter  for 
thought.  He  was  amazed  that  he  did  not 
feel  more  content.  The  thought  of  Flor- 
ence Bailey  had  been  a  weight  upon  his 
mind ;  now  that  she  seemed  to  have  paired 
off  with  Bond,  he  ought  to  be  immensely 
relieved,  but  somehow  he  wasn't.  What 
he  did  feel  was  a  decided  sensation  of 
being  left  out  in  the  cold.  Here  were 
these  two  mated,  Janet  encouraging  Mil- 
ling, and,  yes,  there  was  Nellie  Tilman 
for  Austin  to  fall  back  upon ;  but  for  him- 
self there  was  no  one  save  Janet.  Nor 
did  he  wish  for  any  one  else. 

That  night,  as  he  crept  into  bed,  he 
wondered  whether  he  were  not  more 
wretched  than  poor  Willard.  He  was  so 
absorbed  in  troubles  of  his  own  the  next 
day  that  he  scarcely  thought  of  Bond  and 
Miss  Bailey  in  the  new  aspect  i'h  which  it 
was  to  be  expected  they  would  present 
themselves  to  him. 

Austin  invited  him  to  dine  by  tele- 
phone; and  now  that  they  were  in  like 
plight  with  respect  to  Janet,  Radford 
found  himself  looking  forward  to  the  ap- 
pointment with  the  old  time  zest.  The 
fellow's  unquenchable  good  spirits  had 
once  more  put  sombemess  away  from  him, 
and  he  greeted  Radford  with  a  smile  and 
a  hand  clasp  that  ought  not  to  have  sur- 
prised the  latter,  but  in  some  way  did. 

"  You  find  me  jollier  than  you  left  me, 
eh,  Rad  ?  "  Austin  remarked.  "  It's  be- 
cause of  a  recollection  that  came  to  me. 
Queer  it  didn't  occur  to  me  bej.ore.  And 
you  figure  in  it  to  a  large  extent." 

"I?    I  don't  understand  you." 

"  You  will  very  soon.  Listen.  You  re- 
member our  lunch  that  day  at  the  combi- 
nation coffee  house  over  by  the  Bowery  ?  " 


"  1  am  not  likely  to  forget  it  soon." 

"You  have  evidently  forgotten  some- 
thing else,  though.  Do  you  recall  our  talk 
about  Janet,  and  your  saying  that  I 
couldn't  have  any  heart?" 

"  Yes,  oh,  yes,  I  remember  that.'^ 

"  Do  you  remember  also  that  you  plead- 
ed with  me  to  give  you  some  message  to 
take  to  her,  and  finally,  after  I  had  told 
you  I  was  not  worthy  of  her  and  all  that, 
you  said, '  Than  I  am  to  tell  her  that  you 
give  her  back  her  freedom  ? '  Do  you 
recollect  that,  Rad?" 

"Yes,  I  think  I  do."  Radford  spoke 
more  slowly  now.  He  was  beginning  to  be 
mystified  anew. 

"  Well,  then,  don't  you  see  that  it  was 
you  who  put  the  words  into  my  mouth? 
I  really  didn't  send  such  a  message.  In  a 
way  you  forced  it  from  me.  No,  wait  till 
I  have  finished.  I  thought  nothing  of  it 
at  the  time.  Just  then  I  was  a  poor  stick 
of  a  man,  not  worthy  any  woman's  love. 
Nor  did  I  know,  then,  that  you  cared  for 
Janet  yourself.  I  assented  to  your  prop- 
osition, and  you  straightway  presented 
it  to  her." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  imply,  Willard,  that 
I  misrepresented  you  ? "  Radford  burst 
forth,  scarcely  able  to  believe  his  ears. 

"Not  a  bit  of  it,  my  dear  fellow,"  re- 
joined Austin,  still  speaking  in  a  i)erfect- 
ly  easy  and  affable  tone.  "  But  granting 
that  you  hadn't  seen  Janet  the  day  before 
I  happened  in  on  you,  there  would  have 
been  no  question  of  my  sending  her  a  mes- 
sage, would  there  ?  " 

"  I  supx>ose  that  would  have  been  a  mat- 
ter resting  with  you,"  Radford  admitted. 

"  Precisely,"  went  on  Austin ;  "  and,  if 
you  recollect,  my  dear  Rad,  I  did  not 
refer  to  Janet  for  some  time.  Then  you 
spoke  of  seeing  her  the  day  before,  of 
your  expectation  of  seeing  her  again  that 
night,  and  of  her  eager  anxiety  to  hear 
something  definite  about  me;  so  I  gave 
you  the  only  definite  news  that  could  be 
given  at  the  time.  Now  I  propose  to  lay 
this  whole  matter  before  Janet,  and  con- 
vince her  that  I  did  not  really  break  the 
engagement  of  my  own  free  will." 

"  And  her  inference  will  be  that  I  broke 
it  for  you,  to  further  my  own  ends,"  Rad- 
ford interjected. 

Austin  waved  the  objection  aside  with 
a  sweep  of  his  hand. 

"  Not  at  all.  You  have  told  me  that  she 
has  no  idea  of  your  aspirations.  Oh, 
never  fear  but  I  will  look  out  for  your 
reputation." 

"  But  how  are  you  going  to  see  her  ? " 
Radford  wanted  to  know.  "I  should 
judge  from  her  last  message  to  you  that 
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she  would  not  be  likely  to  grant  an  inter- 
view, even  if  you  took  the  trouble  to  go 
South  again." 

"  But  the  mails  are  open.  I  think  now 
that  I  should  have  written  in  the  first 
place.  There  was  your  advice  again, 
Jerry.  You  thought  1  would  fare  better 
by  presenting  myself  before  her  in  per- 
son." 

"  There's  Milling,  though,"  Radford  re- 
joined.   "  What  about  him  ?  " 

Austin  smiled  a  peculiar  smile.  "  My 
foundations  have  been  laid,"  he  said. 
"  He  is  only  preparing  the  ground  for 
his.  My  dear  boy,  I  know  a  thing  or  two 
about  women  and  their  ways." 

"  You  didn't  appear  to  last  night,"  said 
Radford  bluntly.  "You  were  ready  to 
give  up  for  good  and  all." 

"  But  I  hadn't  had  the  chance  to  think 
around  the  matter  on  all  sides.  After  you 
left  me,  I  reread  Janet's  letters,  and  in- 
stead of  tingeing  my  spirits  a  deeper  blue, 
it  had  exactly  the  opposite  effect.  It 
couldn't  be,  I  told  myself,  that  a  woman 
who  could  think  so  much  of  a  man  would 
turn  against  him  without  ocular  proof  of 
his  unworthiness.  Had  Janet  ever  seen 
me  intoxicated?  Xo.  Had  she  ever  seen 
me  paying  court  to  any  other  woman? 
Again  no.  On  what,  then,  did  she  base 
her  altered  opinion  of  me  ?  " 

"  But  you  forget  how  you  neglected  to 
write  to  her,"  Radford  hastened  to  inter- 
pose, foreseeing  a  fresh  arraignment  of 
himself  in  Austin's  premises.  "  Neglect 
is  about  the  last  thing  a  woman  forgives." 

"  But  she  had  forgiven  that,"  the  other 
retorted.  "  According  to  you,  she  was 
anxious  to  learn  news  of  me  when  I  hadn't 
written  her  for  weeks.  Understand,  Jerry, 
I  am  not  blaming  you  in  the  least.  I 
should  have  done  the  very  same  in  your 
place,  and  perhaps  more.  Now  I  propose 
to  go  the  common  sense  way  about  re- 
covering the  ground  I  have  lost.  I  will 
let  you  know  the  result." 

It  is  perhaps  needless  to  remark  that 
Radford  enjoyed  neither  the  dinner  nor 
the  play  as  much  as  he  liad  counted  on 
doing. 

XXVI. 

The  machinery  of  life  goes  on,  no  mat- 
ter how  heavy  the  weight  on  the  heart. 
Radford  ate  his  three  meals  a  day,  trans- 
acted his  business  at  the  office,  and  man- 
aged to  get  some  sleep  each  night  during 
the  ensuing  weeks;  but  he  was  conscious 
all  the  while  of  a  lack  of  zest  in  every- 
thhig.  He  was  decidedly  not  blessed  with 
Austin's  sanguine  temperament. 


Loving  Janet  more  intensely  than  ever 
before,  he  saw  now  two  rivals  in  his  path. 
Milling  and  Austin.  He  heard  from  her 
about  once  in  three  weeks,  but  the  letters 
were  always  purely  friendly,  nothing 
more.  That  she  never  mentioned  either 
Austin  or  Milling,  Radford  took  as  an 
evil  portent. 

He  dared  not  put  any  affection  into  his 
replies.  Until  he  had  received  the  as- 
surance from  her  own  lips  that  Janet 
loved  him,  he  counted  it  sacrilege  tg  put 
words  of  endearment  on  paper,  even  were 
they  in  the  form  of  a  proposal  of  mar- 
riage. 

He  saw  Austin  frequently,  but  as  if  by 
common  consent  they  never  mentioned 
Janet.  Radford  was  waiting  to  hear  Aus- 
tin's report  on  the  letter.  That  none  was 
made  he  reckoned  a  good  sign,  so  far  as 
he  himself  was  concerned. 

At  last  came  the  announcement  of  her 
return  home,  two  weeks  before  Easter. 
The  anticipation  of  seeing  her  again  filled 
Radford  with  such  joy  that  it  actually 
shone  from  his  face. 

He  had  a  date  with  Austin  that  night. 
"  She  is  coming  back,"  Willard  said,  apro- 
pos of  nothing  but  Radford's  beaming 
countenance.    "  When  ?  " 

"  On  Thursday." 

"  What  road  and  train  ?  " 

Radford  told. 

"  She  never  answered  that  letter,"  Aus- 
tin said,  after  a  pause.  "  I  am  going  to 
ask  her  if  she  received  it." 

"  1  wouldn't  go  to  meet  her  at  the 
train,"  Radford  ventured. 

"  Why  not  ?  I  am  not  going  to  the 
Witherbees'  unless  I  go  there  as  her  ac- 
cepted suitor  again." 

Radford  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  Do 
as  you  please,"  he  said.  "  You  have  fol- 
lowed my  advice  and  acted  on  your  own. 
Which  has  brought  you  the  better  luck  ?  " 

"  Great  zounds,  Rad !  "  exclaimed  the 
other.  "  I  believe  you  are  afraid  for  me 
to  see  her,  and  are  trying  to  keep  me 
away." 

"  I  couldn't  do  that.  This  is  a  free 
country." 

"  But  you  don't  want  me  to  see  her. 
Come,  confess." 

"  There  is  no  confessing  about  it.  I 
will  tell  you  straight  out  that  I  don't. 
And  it's  as  much  for  your  own  sake  as 
mine." 

Austin  looked  thunderstruck.  He  had 
never  seen  Radford  fire  up  in  this  way 
before.  It  was  a  case  of  the  worm  turn- 
ing at  last. 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  don't 
wish   me   to   see   her   at   all  ? "     Austin 
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asked  the  question  with  the  repressed 
tone  of  one  who  has  put  on  the  brakes. 

'^  I  have  nothing  to  say  as  to  that.  I 
was  merely  speaking  of  meeting  lier  at 
the  train." 

"  Are  you  intending  to  meet  her  your- 
self?" 

"  I  haven't  thought  of  it— no." 

"  But  you  are  going  to  call  at  the  ear- 
liest opportunity  ? " 

"  Certainly.     Why  shouldn't  I  ?  " 

"  l^ut  if  I  feel  that  under  the  circum- 
stances I  haven't  that  privilege,  why 
shouldn't  I  meet  her  at  the  train  and  put 
the  simple  question  about  the  letter  ?  " 

'^  Because  she  will  think  you  are  dog- 
ging her,  and  you  will  defeat  your  own 
purpose." 

^You  are  deeply  concerped  about  my 
purpose,"  said  Austin,  with  a  satirical 
laugh.     "  How  about  your  own  ?  " 

**  Well,  it's  a  free  fidd  and  no  favor  to 
anybody  except  Milling,  according  to  your 
own  report,  Wiliard." 

Austin  dropped  the  paper  knife  he  had 
been  fumbling,  and  threw  himself  back 
in  his  chair. 

^  Fm  tired  of  this  backing  and  filling, 
Rad.  I  have  been  engaged  to  Janet.  I 
know  her  inmost  thouglits.  My  God,  man, 
I  have  held  her  in  my  arms !  Remember- 
ing all  this,  haven't  I  the  first  right?  It 
was  only  a  passing  phase  of  my  existence 
when  I  got  in  the  state  that  made  me  un- 
worthy of  her.  Haven't  I  kept  straight 
aD  these  last  months  ?  Wouldn't  you  call 
me  a  better  man  for  a  husband  now  than 
I  was  when  she  accepted  me  ? " 

**We  have  had  all  this  out  once,  Wil- 
iard.   I  have  admitted  it,  but  a  woman  is 

privileged  to  judge  for  herself,  and " 

Radford  checked  himself  suddenly. 

"Well,  what?"  the  other  broke  in,  al- 
most fiercely.  "  What  were  you  going  to 
tell  me?  Something  that  you  suddenly 
decided  you  would  better  keep  to  yoursefi 
— ^probably  the  very  thing  it  may  be  most 
helpful  for  me  to  hear." 

"  I'll  let  you  have  it,  then,  don't  worry." 
Radford  seemed  unlike  himself.  There 
was  a  sparkle  in  his  eye,  and  a  red  spot 
biased  on  either  cheek.  He  continued: 
"  I  dare  say  you  haven't  forgotten  Nellie 
Tilman." 

Austin  winced,  but  said  more  quietly, 
"  No,  go  on." 

"  Well,  when  you  disappeared  that  time, 
she  wrote  up  to  Rysley,  to  your  father, 
to  find  out  about  you.  The  letter  fell 
into  MisB  Nelson's  hands.  No,  it  wasn't 
signed  with  her  full  name.  One's  nat- 
ural inference  was  that  it  was  written 
or  dictated  by  a  man,  for  it  was  type- 


written; and  only  a  post  office  box  was 
given.  Well,  Miss  Nelson  brought  this 
letter  to  me,  and  wanted  to  know  all  about 
the  writer.  She  suspected  it  was  a  wom- 
an from  the  first,  and,  although  I  tried  all 
I  could  do  to  protect  you,  Wiliard,  she 
had  learned  too  much  already;  and  that 
is  what  she  finds  so  hard  to  forgive." 

"  But,  great  zounds,  Rad,  there  was 
never  more  than  a  harmless  flirtation  be- 
tween me  and  Nellie.  You  know  that,  and 
I  haven't  laid  eyes  on  her  for  three 
months,  and  don't  want  to." 

"  Harmless  ? "  echoed  Radford.  "  And 
you  an  engaged  man !  Knowing  my  feel- 
ings towards  Miss  Nelson  as  you  know 
them  now,  you  may  have  some  conception 
of  my  thoughts  when  I  saw  you  practi- 
cally forgetting  her  as  soon  as  we  touched 
New  York." 

"  I  was  a  fool ;  I  admit  it.  But  because 
I  am  a  cleaner,  better  fellow  now  than  I 
was  then,  must  I  suffer  for  a  midsummer 
madness?" 

"  *  As  ye  reap,  ye  shall  sow,' "  quoted 
Radford  briefly. 

"  What  do  you  suggest,  then?  *'  Austin 
put  the  question  with  the  air  of  throwing 
up  his  hands. 

"Write  to  her  again,  if  you  are  pos- 
sessed with  the  idea  that  your  other  letter 
miscarried,  and  let's  drop  the  subject." 

Austin  acted  on  Radford's  suggestion 
so  far  as  speech  was  concerned,  but  he 
was  distrait  the  remainder  of  the  eve- 
ning, lie  had  lost  all  his  elan,  his  hope- 
fulness, and  on  his  way  home  that  night 
Radford  tried  to  guess  why  discourage- 
ment should  come  to  the  fellow  just  at 
this  particular  time.  He  finally  decided 
it  was  the  anticipation  of  Janet  being  in 
the  city,  and  yet  inaccessible. 

For  himself,  he  was  troubled  not  a  lit- 
tle by  thoughts  of  Milling.  He  had  seen 
the  man's  picture,  and  knew  him  to  be  a 
handsome  fellow. 

"  But  if  she's  gone  and  engaged  her- 
self to  him,  what  does  she  keep  on  writing 
to  me  for? "  Radford  had  the  good  sense 
to  ask  himself. 

And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  two  nights 
after  her  return,  he  sallied  forth  in  rea- 
sonably good  spirits  to  make  a  call  at 
the  house  in  West  End  Avenue. 

He  found  an  omnibus  backed  up  in 
front  of  the  door,  and  Janet,  in  a  theater 
wrap,  being  handed  down  the  stoop  by — 
Milling.  Radford's  heart  went  plumb  to 
the  points  of  his  patent  leathers — at  least, 
so  it  felt  to  him. 

"  But  I  must  see  her  again,"  he  thought. 
"  If  it  isn't  announced,  I'm  not  supposed 
to  know." 
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But  she  mustn't  see  him  now;  then, 
perhaps,  he  could  try  again  the  very  next 
evening.  He  was  not  accustomed  to  em- 
ploy strategy,  but  love  in  this  instance 
sharpened  his  wits.  He  pretended  to  drop 
something  on  the  pavement,  and  stooped 
down,  looking  for  it,  long  enough  to  per- 
mit Janet  and  her  escort  to  pass  into  the 
'bus.  As  the  latter  drove  off,  Radford 
walked  on,  and  any  one  who  had  observed 
him  before  the  incident  and  after,  would 
have  marveled  at  the  change  that  the  in- 
terval had  wrought.  Now  his  shoulders 
drooped,  the  elasticity  had  gone  from  his 
step,  his  chin  nearly  touched  his  shirt 
bosom. 

"Why  did  I  ever  permit  myself  to 
hope?  "  So  ran  his  thoughts  as  he  walked 
on,  careless  of  where  he  was  going. 
"I'm  too  grave,  too  heavy,  for  a  woman 
like  Janet.  Because  my  whole  soul  is 
wrapped  up  in  her,  doesn't  argue  that  she 
cares  a  little  bit  for  me.  But  I  can't  for- 
get her,  I  can't,  and  I  suppose  I  must  go 
on  suffering.  Poor  Austin  and  I  can  sym- 
pathize with  each  other.  I  Wonder  if  he 
has  written  her  again !  " 

Radford  managed  to  get  to  sleep  some- 
how that  night,  and  went  through  the 
next  day  buoyed  up  by  the  expectation  of 
at  least  seeing  Janet  in  the  evening. 

"I  dare  say  I  shall  find  Milling  there, 
but  I  must  meet  him  some  time." 

When  he  presented  himself  at  the  With- 
erbees'  about  half  past  eight  and  asked 
for  Miss  Nelson,  the  maid  looked  doubt- 
ful. 

"  I  am  not  sure  she  hasn't  retired,  sir," 
she  said. 

But  she  went  up  with  his  card,  and 
Radford  took  the  precaution  to  retain  his 
overcoat.  It  would  be  humiliating  to  be 
obliged  to  resume  it  in  case  Janet  refused 
to  see  him.  He  was  amazed,  a  minute 
later,  when  Janet  herself  appeared  instead 
of  the  maid. 

"  I  am  so  glad,"  she  said.  "  But  aren't 
you  going  to  stay  this  time  either?  Is  it 
another  case  of  having  to  take  Miss  Bailey 
home,  or  do  you  find  the  drawingroom 
cold?" 

"  Oh,  my  overcoat,  you  mean,"  ex- 
claimed Radford,  coming  out  of  his  daze. 
"  The  maid  thought  you  might  have  re- 
tired, and  I  did  not  wish  to  take  chances." 

"I  was  afraid  you  would  come  last 
night,"  Janet  went  on,  seating  herself  on 
a  low  chair  by  the  hearth,  after  she  had 
turned  the  key  that  ignited  the  gas  logs. 

"  Afraid  ?  "  echoed  Radford.  Then  he 
added  quickly,  before  he  thought:  "Oh, 
yes,  I  understand.  You  were  out.  That's 
very  nice  of  you ; "  and  his  face  beamed. 


"  How  did  you  know  I  was  out,  sir?  I 
didn't  see  you  at  the  theater." 

Radford  flushed  for  an  instant,  then 
took  his  courage  in  both  hands.  She  had 
been  so  much  more  cordial  than  he  had 
any  reason  to  expect  that  he  felt  justi- 
fied in  becoming  reckless. 

"  I  started  to  come  here  last  night,  but 
I  saw  you  just  going  out,  and— didn't 
stop,  so  that  I  might  come  tonight." 

"  I  like  that,"  said  Janet,  not  taking  her 
eyes  ofP  the  dancing  flames,  and  speaking 
almost  as  if  Radford  were  not  present  to 
hear.  "  I  like  it  in  two  ways.  I  like  the 
fact — it  shows  that  you  really  wanted  to 
see  me ;  and  I  like  your  telling  of  it — it's 
frank.  Do  you  remember,  that  was  the 
very  first  subject  we  discussed,"  she  went 
on,  turning  towards  him  suddenly.  "I 
mean  after  we  had  been  proi)erly  intro- 
duced. The  night  you  and  Mr." — she 
caught  her  breath  only  for  a  second,  and 
then  went  straight  on,  as  if  the  name 
meant  nothing  to  her — "  you  and  Mr.  Aus- 
tin came  to  call  in  Rysley.  You  said  you 
didn't  like  society  with  a  capital  S,  either. 
One  can't  be  in  it  and  keep  frank.  That's 
one  thing  I  found  so  agreeable  about  Mr. 
Milling." 

It  was  Radford's  turn  to  catch  his 
breath,  and  Janet  noticed  it. 

"  Oh,  I  think  I  didn't  write  you  about 
him,"  she  went  on.  "  It's  Montgomery 
Milling,  you  know,  whose  stories  are  so 
I)opular  just  now.  I  met  the  girl  to  whom 
he  is  engaged.  I  used  to  go  to  school  with 
her,  in  fact.  She  is  just  back  from  trav- 
eling in  Egypt.  I  was  with  them  last 
night.  I  never  saw  a  man  so  much  in 
love  in  my  life.  He  kept  me  talking  about 
Nan  constantly.  That  was  where  his  de- 
lightful frankness  came  in.  He  wasn't 
ashamed  of  being  horribly  sentimental." 

There  are  tales  of  adventure  in  which 
the  hero,  after  wandering  for  days  in  tor- 
tuous caverns,  without  a  light  and  no 
prospect  of  finding  his  way  out,  suddenly 
comes  upon  an  opening,  revealing  sunlit 
fields,  a  brook  rippling  between  deep 
green  banks,  and  trees  weighed  down  with 
tempting  fruit.  And  it  was  about  the 
sensations  such  a  man  would  experience 
that  Radford  felt  now.  Milling  no  rival, 
Janet  overjoyed  to  see  him,  and  even  talk- 
ing about  a  man  in  love ! 

He  really  couldn't  help  it;  the  reaction 
was  so  mighty.     He  gasped  audibly. 

"  Why,  what's  the  matter  ?  "  exclaimed 
Janet.  "  Are  you  wondering  how  much 
longer  I  am  going  to  run  on  without  giv- 
ing you  a  chance  to  say  a  word?  And 
you  must  have  a  good  deal  to  tell  me.  Do 
you  know,  sir,  you've  written  scarcely  a 
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thing  about  yourself?  Your  letters  have 
been  mostly  made  up  of  questions  about 
Florida  and  me." 

"  And  you  wanted  to  hear  about  me  ?  " 

"  Of  course.  I  knew  all  about  myself, 
and  was  constantly  dnding  out  about 
Florida.  Now,  sit  you  in  the  inquisitorial 
chair  and  give  an  account  of  yourself. 
What  have  you  done  with  your  evenings 
since  IVe  been  gone?  The  days  are  gen- 
erally accounted  for  with  a  man.  Turn  a 
woman  loose  in  her  absent  lover's  diary, 
and  she  is  sure  to  glance  at  the  last  lines 
on  the  pages  first." 

Radford  knew  that  the  moment  had 
come.  He  must  put  the  whole  after  hap- 
piness of  his  life  to  the  test,  or  perhaps 
never  enjoy  such  another  opening.  He 
forgot  all  his  nervous  anxiety.  It  seenued 
as  if  the  great  affection  with  which  his 
heart  was  surcharged  rose  to  his  very  lips, 
and  waited,  poised  there,  until  he  should 
put  it  into  speech. 

He  was  sitting  opposite  Janet,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  fireplace.  He  did  not 
get  up  to  walk  across  the  hearth  and  lean 
over  her,  nor  did  he  draw  his  chair  nearer. 
Bending  towards  her  a  trifie,  he  said,  in 
his  quiet,  full  tones :  "  What  if  I  should 
tell  you  that  no  matter  how  I  might  be 
occupied  outwardly,  I  was  thinking  of  you 
every  evening  of  my  life?  What  would 
you  say  if  you  knew  I  had  loved  you,  al- 
most from  the  very  first?  Would  you  be 
surprised?  And  what  are  you  going  to 
say  to  me,  now  that  I  have  told  you  ? " 

"Must  I  say  anything,  dear?"  The 
words  were  so  low  that  they  scarcely  car- 
ried across  the  space  between  them,  but 
there  was  no  need  that  they  should.  As 
she  spoke  them,  Janet  stretched  out  one 
hand,  and  there  was  in  her  eyes  a  "  light 
such  as  never  was  on  sea  or  land,"  only 
to  be  found  in  the  gaze  of  one  soul  into 
its  mate's. 

XXVII. 

They  were  very  sensible  lovers.  After 
the  first  ecstatic  thrill  of  knowing  that 
they  two  thought  as  one,  they  sat  down 
to  talk  it  all  over  in  orderly  fashion. 

Janet  was  the  first  to  speak  of  Austin. 
"It's  like  marrying  a  widow,  in  a  way, 
isn't  it,  Gerald  ? "  she  said.  "  I  mean, 
thinking  about  poor  Willard.  But  I  am 
really  freer  than  a  widow  would  be.  She 
must  always  have  a  cherished  memory  of 
the  dead  and  gone  stored  away  in  her 
brain,  if  not  actually  enshrined  in  her 
heart;  but  to  speak  frankly,  as  I  must  to 
you,  the  feeling  I  havo  for  Willard  is 
utter  indifference.     He  killed  every  par- 


ticle of  the  love  I  had  for  him.  It  died 
hard — ^you  know  that,  Gerald — but  there 
is  no  question  about  its  decease.  Has  he 
-  really  reformed  ?  " 

"  Completely,  and — ^well,  perhaps  you 
know  that  he  is  very  unhappy  because  of 
your  attitude.  I  am  afraid  things  are 
going  to  be  a  little  complicated  now.  Did 
you  get  the  letter  he  sent  to  Florida  ?  " 

"  Yes,  and  another  since,  asking  if  I 
had  received  that.  I  did  not  answer 
either,  because  I  had  sent  him  one  plain 
letter,  and  it  seemed  to  be  unconvincing. 
This  time  I  decided  I  would  say  noth- 
ing. 

"  Poor  fellow,"  murmured  Hadford. 
"  I  am  afraid  he  is  going  to  take  it  hard." 

"  Does  he  know  that  you — that  we " 

"  He  knows  that  I,"  answered  Radford 
with  a  happy  smile. 

"  It  may  be  hard,"  went  on  Janet,  "  but 
I  can't  feel  as  sorry  for  him  as  though 
the  whole  thing  had  come  about  through 
his  misfortune  ratt;ier  than  through  his 
fault.  He  is  weak,  pitiably  so.  I  had 
no  means  of  knowing  it  when  I  became 
engaged  to  him.  My  experience  should 
be  a  warning  to  other  girls.  What  if  I 
had  not  found  out  his  true  character  until 
after  marriage  ? " 

"Do  you  suppose  you  are  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  mine  ? "  asked  Radford 
softly. 

"Yes,"  answered  Janet  straightway. 
"  For  you  have  been  tried  as  by  fire." 

"  And  when  did  you  begin  to " 

"  Care  for  you  ?  As  soon  as  I  went 
South.  I  missed  you.  Then  I  got  to 
thinking  over  all  you  had  done  for  me, 
remembered  how  nobly  you  had  stood  up 
for  Willard,  and  how  he  ought  to  cherish 
the  friendship  of  such  a  man,  and  so — 
but  you  are  not  going  to  hear  any  more, 
sir.  Sufficient  unto  the  day  are  the  bless- 
ings thereof." 

Radford  will  never  forget  his  walk  home 
that  night.  Every  commonplace  object 
in  the  street,  things  he  had  seen  a  hun- 
dred times  before,  seemed  to  take  on  a  new 
and  ornate  appearance.  The  first  man 
he  passed — it  was  not  early — was  a  night 
watchman,  and  he  fairly  paralyzed  the 
old  fellow  by  calling  out  cheerily  to  him, 
"Good  evening."  Then  he  fell  to  whis- 
tling softly,  and  kept  it  up  till  he  reached 
the  clubhouse,  when  he  ceased  for  fear  of 
arousing  Bond,  who  had  the  next  room. 

To  his  surprise,  he  found  the  light 
turned  up  in  his  own  apartment,  and  on 
entering  discovered  Austin  sitting  there 
waiting  for  him,  his  eyes  on  a  book  he 
was  quite  evidently  not  reading. 

"  I  couldn't  go  to  sleep  without  a  chat 
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with  you,  old  man,"  Austin  began.  "  So 
1  came  around  here  before  they  closed  up, 
sent  Bond  off  to  bed,  when  he  began  to 
threaten  the  furniture  with  his  yawns, 
and  made  up  my  mind  to  wait  for  you.  I 
have  sent  Janet  another  letter,  and  she 
hasn't  replied  to  that  either.  Do  you 
suppose,  Jerry,  it  means " 

Radford  drew  a  long  breath.  It  was  as 
well  to  take  the  plunge  at  once  and  have 
it  over  with.  It  would  be  more  merciful 
to  Willard,  too. 

"  It  means,"  he  replied,  "  that  Janet  is 
engaged  to  me.  I  have  just  come  from 
there," 

This  was  all.  Radford  couldn't  say  he 
was  sorry,  when  every  pulse  beat  throbbed 
out  joy.  But  he  put  his  arm  across  his 
chum's  shoulder,  aa  the  fellow's  head  went 
down. 

"Did  ahe  say  anything  about  me?" 
Austin  asked,  after  a  silence  that  was 
eloquent. 

"Yes,"  answered  Radford,  wondering 
just  how  he  could  soften  what  he  had  to 
tell. 

"  Well  ?  "  queried  Austin,  after  another 
pause. 

"  She  received  both  your  letters,"  Rad- 
ford went  on.  "  But  she  had  written  her 
mind  once  to  you  on  the  subject,  and  felt 
that  there  was  no  need  to  do  so  again, 
especially  as  it  seemed  to  make  no  im- 
pression on  you.  She — do  you  want  me 
to  tell  you  exactly  how  she  feels  towards 
you,WiUard?" 

"Exactly."  Austin's  head  was  still 
bowed  upon  his  arms,  and  his  tones  were 
muffled,  like  the  dmms  in  a  funeral 
march,  Radford  thought  gruesomely. 

"It  is  indifference.  Her  love  is  quite 
dead;  you  know,  of  course,  how  it  was 
slain." 

It  was  terribly  hard  for  Radford.  Aus- 
tin gave  no  sign,  beyond  a  spasmodic 
heaving  of  the  shoulder  under  his  old 
friend's  hand.  And  there  was  nothing 
more  that  Radford  could  say.  To  speak 
of  his  own  happiness  would  be  refined 
cruelty;  to  bid  Austin  hope  would  be 
base ;  to  talk  of  Janet  would  be  to  probe  a 
wound  still  throbbing.  So  the  two  sat 
there,  silent,  while  the  night  hours 
dragged  by,  neither  thinking  of  sleep,  the 
one  because  he  knew  that  grief  would 
banish  it,  the  other  jealous  lest  slumber 
would  take  from  him  the  realization  of  his 
joy. 

When  the  two  parted  after  breakfast 
the  next  day,  Radford  had  one  great  fear 
in  his  mind.  And  Austin  guessed  what  it 
was. 


"Xo,  Jerry,"  he  said,  as  they  shook 
hands,  "  I  won't  go  back  to  whisky.  My 
taste  for  that  is  gone,  but  I  can't  stay 
here.  I  can  arrange  to  represent  the  paper 
in  Paris,  I  think.  And  the  quicker  I  get 
away  the  better." 

He  did  arrange  it  and  sailed  the  next 
month,  spending  most  of  the  intervening 
time  in  Rysley.  Janet  seldom  spoke  of 
him,  but  once  she  did  ask  Radford  what 
he  had  said  when  he  heard  of  their  en- 
gagement. Then  he  told  her  of  that 
memorable  night,  when,  his  own  heart 
pulsating  with  the  supreme  happiness  of 
his  life,  he  had  sat  beside  one  suffering 
unspeakable  sorrow. 

"  How  dreadful  for  you,  dear  I  "  was  all 
Janet  said  then,  but  once  afterwards,  on 
an  occasion  when  the  question  of  her  sym- 
pathy for  a  family  in  misfortune  came 
up,  she  referred  to  it  again. 

"I  ought  to  be  generous,  Gerald,  to 
those  in  trouble.  You  know,  I  imagine 
you  fancy  I  was  Tery  hard,  uncharitable, 
in  one  instance.  Yes,  I  mean  Willard. 
I  confess,  I  do  feel  that  way  towards  those 
who  fall  as  he  did.  It's  a  feeling  over 
which  I  have  no  more  control  than  if  it  did 
not  belong  to  me.  Even  when  you  told 
me  of  his  night  of  agony,  my  only  thought 
was  of  your  annoyance  in  the  matter.  Ah, 
yes,  I  am  cured,  as  I  once  implored  you 
to  cure  me.    Do  you  remember?  " 

But  Radford  was  not  likely  ever  to  for- 
get. Sometimes  even  yet,  with  his  wed' 
ding  day  just  under  the  horizon,  he  seema 
scarcely  to  realize  that  he  is  to  be  the 
husband  of  Janet  Nelson. 

Next  to  himself,  the  most  surprised 
person  was  Mrs.  Beyer. 

"I  forgive  you  now  for  missing  Frau 
Muther  Mann's  songs,"  she  said  when  he 
told  her.  "  And  here  I  lay  awake  nights 
plotting  opportunities  for  you  to  be  alone 
with  Miss  Bailey." 

The  latter's  engagement  to  Bond  came 
out  almost  simultaneously  with  Radford's, 
and  the  firm  forthwith  lost  an  excellent 
stenographer.  Among  the  applicants  for 
the  vacant  post  Radford  one  day  noticed 
Nellie  Tilman.  She  did  not  see  him,  and 
he  had  a  tremor  lest  she  might  be  taken 
on.  There  was  no  indication  in  her  dress 
or  behavior  that  her  heart  was  eating 
itself  away  because  of  Austin,  and  Rad- 
ford breathed  a  deep  sigh  of  thankfulness 
when  he  saw  her  plumed  hat  disappearing 
through  the  doorway. 

But  the  cards  for  the  wedding  are  now 
out,  and  the  romancer,  in  common  with 
the  rest  of  the  world,  must  no  longer 
thrust  himself  upon  the  happy  couple. 


THE   END. 
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THE  STORY   OF   TWO   MEN   AND   ONE   WOMAN. 

BV  EDWARD  BOLTWOOD, 


"  \>l  R.  KNOWLES  will  be  finished  short- 

^"*  ly,  sir,"  said  the  dresser,  "for  the 
evening.  Will  you  wait  here,  sir,  until 
he  comes  i " 

"  Very  well,"  said  Warner,  sinking  laz- 
ily on  a  lounge  which  filled  one  end  of  the 
narrow  room.    "  Is  it  allowed  to  smoke  ?  " 

"  Well,  it's  agin  the  rules  of  the  theay- 
ter — but  I'll  just  close  the  door." 

"  Never  mind.  The  ventilation  is  bet- 
ter than  tobacco.    It's  a  warm  night." 

"  Yes,  sir,  so  it  is,"  said  the  servant 
solemnly,  and  resumed  his  task  of  laying 
out  the  cocoa  butter  and  clean  towels  on 
the  washstand,  and  arranging  his  mas- 
ter's evening  clothes. 

Kent  Warner  looked  about  him  curi- 
ously, but  he  was  almost  too  tired  to  be 
interested.  He  had  returned  that  morn- 
ing to  New  York  and  civilization  after 
eight  unbroken  years  on  a  Western  cat- 
tle ranch.  Under  these  circumstances, 
civilization  is  likely  to  be  wearying.  The 
roar  of  the  streets,  the  scurry  and  bustle 
of  people,  the  constant  lookout  for  famil- 
iar faces  at  his  clubs,  had  worn  him  out. 
And  yet  his  mind  was  not  too  languid 
to  recall  the  last  time  he  had  seen  or  heard 
of  young  Knowles,  and  to  compare  it  with 
the  present  situation.  Phil  was  a  senior 
at  Yale  then,  and  Warner  had  run  up  to 
New  Haven  to  say  good  by. 

"I  don't  know  how  long  I'll  be  gone, 
young  fellow,"  he  had  said,  "  but  I  want 
you  to  ride  straight,  and  be  what  your 
dead  brother  might  have  been.  I'm  in 
his  place,  you  know,  and  I'll  be  watching 
you  for  him,  even  if  I  am  running  away 
for  a  while." 

"  All  right,  brother  Kent,"  the  boy  had 
replied,  with  shy  earnestness,  as  they 
gripped  hands.  "  You'll  see  me  a  judge 
on  the  bench  when  you  get  back." 

There  was  some  self  reproach,  after 
all,  in  these  recollections.  The  bench! 
Knowles  was  an  actor  at  the  Comedy  The- 
ater. Kent  wondered  why  they  had  not 
written  to  each  other  during  his  absence, 
w«)ndered  why  Phil's  ideals  had  shifted, 
wondered  if  he  had  betrayed  his  trust  to 
look  after  the  lad,  left  alone  to  wrestle 
with  a  world  which  Warner  himself  knew 
to  be  always  looking  for  the  under  hold. 


There  was  a  pattering  clamor  of  ap- 
plause, a  strain  or  two  of  music,  and  the 
dresser  turned  his  head. 

"  That'll  be  the  finish  of  the  curtain 
raiser,"  said  he.  "  Mr.  Knowles  will  be 
here  directly,  sir." 

Men  and  women  were  running  by  the 
open  door  of  the  dressiiig  room  amid  a 
confused  murmur  of  talking  and  laughter 
and  swishing  of  skirts.  In  the  distance  a 
hoarse  voice  was  giving  subdued  orders. 
Then  in  rushed  Philip  Knowles,  and  Kent 
jumped  to  meet  him. 

"I  felt  sure  you'd  be  here,"  cried  the 
actor.  "You  got  my  note,  then?  By 
Jove,  I'm  glad  to  see  you !  How  are  you  ? 
What  are  you?  It's  about  a  hundred 
years  since  you  went  away !  " 

"My  son,  you'll  find  me  the  same  old 
thing.  You're  quit  here  now,  aren't  you  ? 
Let's  go  to  some  place  where  we  can  talk." 

"  I  won't  be  a  minute,"  said  Knowles, 
seizing  a  towel.  "  Now  then,  Glennon." 
He  rubbed  his  face  and  neck  vigorously 
while  his  servant  unbuttoned  and  unlaced 
and  finally  transformed  him  from  a  medi- 
eval troubadour  to  a  young  man  of  the 
nineteenth  century — ^tall,  well  set  up,  and 
handsome. 

"Where  shall  we  put  for?"  asked 
Kent,  when  the  change  was  complete. 
"David's?" 

"  That's  entirely  for  me  to  say.  As  for 
David's,  you  venerable  fossil,  it's  been  a 
piano  store  for  ^ye  years.  You'll  come 
with  me  to  the  Thespian  Club." 

"  Never  heard  of  it,"  laughed  Warner ; 
"but  I'll  trust  you.  Pull  your  freight. 
Marclions,  as  we  say  in  W^yoming." 

They  made  their  way  through  devious 
and  scantily  illuminated  passages  to  the 
street.  When  they  reached  the  open  air, 
W^arner  took  a  long  breath. 

"  Ah,"  he  said,  "  that's  good !  " 

"  It  is  good,"  assented  Knowles.  "  I 
never  come  out  of  that  artificial  hole  with- 
out thinking  so.  Everything  is  false  and 
second  hand  on  the  stage — from  your  emo- 
tions down  to  the  very  air  you  breathe. 
Now,  in  the  West,  I  suppose " 

"  Oh,  it's  all  genuine  enough  out  there, 
especially  the  atmosphere  during  the  bliz- 
zard season." 
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They  talked  lightly  and  in  desultory 
fashion  until  they  came  to  the  club  house. 
Both  wished,  probably,  to  ask  and  answer 
seriously,  but  neither  dared  to  make  a  be- 
ginning. The  place  was  quite  deserted. 
Knowles  explaii^  this  while  they  checked 
their  coats  and  hats. 

**  You  see,  it's  a  late  crowd,"  he  said. 
"  Nobody  shows  up  until  the  actor  people 
are  through  work.  Such  luck,  my  not 
being  on  in  the  principal  piece !  Now  we 
can  sit  down  and  chin  peacefully.  What 
will  you  take  ?  And  what  is  the  most  im- 
portant and  interesting  thing  youVe  got 
to  say?'* 

**  YouVe  already  said  a  rather  interest- 
ing thing,"  observed  the  elder  man,  watch- 
ing the  soda  sparkle  in  the  tall  glasses. 
"  That  is,  interesting  to  me.  You  call 
this  acting  business  false  and  second  hand, 
and  yet " 

^  And  yet  I  went  into  it.  Well,  father 
confessor,  we  may  as  well  have  it  out  now 
as  any  time."  He  grew  suddenly  grave 
and  leaned  across  the  table,  with  the  least 
suggestion  of  the  theatrical  in  his  poise 
and  attitude. 

"  You  see,"  he  began,  "  in  the  first  place, 
there  was  nobody  to  care  whether  I  went 
on  the  stage,  or  kept  a  lighthouse,  or 
studied  law.  I  mean  that  I  had  no  fam- 
ily, or  anything  like  that." 

^  You  have  me,  Phil,"  said  Kent  quiet- 
ly.   "  I  care,  if  no  one  else  does." 

"Yes,  I  know,"  continued  the  younger 
man,  "  but  you  don^t  understand.  What 
I  meant  was  that  when  the  time  came  to 
decide  how  to  live  and  what  to  do,  I  had 
nobody  but  myself  to  consider." 

**  And  your  old  ideals — your  training — 
your  traditions  ?  "  said  Warner.  "  Didn't 
you  remember  them?  Man,  didn't  you 
remember  yourself?  " 

"  I  wanted  to  forget  these  things,  Kent, 
that's  what  I  wanted  to  do.  I  wanted  to 
forget  them — myself  included.  And  if 
you  think  my  profession  is  any  less " 

Warner  waved  his  hand  impatiently. 

**  That's  not  the  point  at  all,"  he  said. 
"  No  sensible  man  nowadays  can  see  any- 
thing unsatisfactory  in  the  career  of  an 
actor,  if  the  actor  keeps  himself  as  clean 
and  ambitious  and  industrious  as  he  would 
in  any  other  work.  Fm  not  going  to  lec- 
ture. This  time  you  speak  of — ^when  you 
made  the  decision — ^when  was  it  ?  " 

Knowles  looked  down  and  twisted  a 
match  in  his  fingers. 

"I  met  a  woman,"  said  he,  "and  she 
threw  me  over.  Everything  flew  to  pieces. 
Everj'  bit  of  my  soul  l>egan  to  hurt.  I 
took  a  notion  that  if  I  could  pretend  to 
have  the  souls  of  oth^  people,  it  wouldn't 


hurt  so  much.  And  then  there  was  the 
excitement  and  the  change  and  the  dis- 
traction and  all.  So  I  went  on  the  stage. 
There!" 

He  leaned  back  again  in  his  chair,  and 
blew  a  cloud  of  smoke  across  the  table. 
Warner  was  smiling  rather  gnrimly,  and 
clinking  the  ice  against  the  side  of  his 
glass. 

"Well,"  he  said  slowly,  "how  does  it 
work?" 

"I  like  it  pretty  well,"  answered  the 
other.  "  You're  out  of  yourself  a  good 
deal  of  the  time,  and  even  now  that  the 
novelty  has  worn  off,  and  it's  pure  busi- 
ness, I  find  myself  with  a  lot  of  artificial 
emotions  on  tap  that  are  useful  some- 
times, and  living  in  moods  that  other  peo- 
ple have  created  for  me.  I  wanted  to  be 
a  puppet  and  to  get  as  far  away  from  my 
own  life  as  might  be." 

"  But— have  you " 

"Have  I  forgotten  her?** 

Warner  nodded. 

"  Kent,  I'v,e  had  to  give  up  all  hope  of 
forgetting,"  said  the  actor.  **  She's  been 
away  now  for  a  long  time,  but  I  can't 
even  bring  myself  to  get  rid  of  her  picture, 
or  her  old  letters.  I  worship  them.  She 
is  older  than  I,  and  she  made  a  fool  of 
me.  I  believe  she  is  hard  and  heartless 
as  the  devil.  But  I  shall  love  her  to  the 
grave  and  beyond." 

Ho  drew  his  hand  across  his  forehead 
with  the  same  air  of  theatrical  sugges- 
tion. The  two  friends  were  silent  for 
some  minutes;  then  Warner  looked  up 
suddenly. 

"  You  know  how  sorry  I  am  to  hear  all 
this,"  ho  said.  "  It's — it's  a  tough  thing 
for  a  man — for  any  man — ^to  go  through 
with.  But  if  you  find  that  you  still  care 
for  the  woman,  and  if  she  won't  let  you 
be  of  use  to  her  in  any  way,  you  ought 
to  try  still  harder  to  forget  her.  Bui*n 
up  her  picture  and  her  letters,  for  in- 
stance, and  all  that  truck.  What's  the  use 
of 'em?" 

The  young  man's  lips  tightened. 

"  Oh,  pshaw,"  went  on  the  elder,  "  you 
needn't  be  afraid  it's  going  to  kill  you. 
You're  bound  to  wrench  yourself,  but, 
trust  me,  it  all  turns  out  well  in  the  end. 
If  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst,  I'll  give 
you  a  job  punching  cattle." 

"No,"  said  the  actor,  with  spectacular 
defiance,  "I  won't  do  that.  I  won't  run 
away  from  it,  whatever  hap];>ens.  I'm  not 
a  weak  coward,  I ^ 

He  stopped  short  in  a  flutter  of  embar- 
rassment. The  older  man  was  biting  his 
lips,  and  the  blood  was  jumping  under- 
neath  the  sunburned  skin  of  his   face. 
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Knowles   reached   across   the   table   and 
touched  his  friend's  forearm. 

"Forgive  me,  old  fellow,"  he  stam- 
mered abjectly,  "if  I  have  pained  you. 
1  was  a  fool  to  say  that.  But  it  is  eight 
years  since  you  went  away;  I  knew  next 
to  nothing  of  your  trouble  then,  and  have 
heard  nothing  about  it  since.  I'm  a  silly 
fool." 

Warner's  discomposure  was  only  mo- 
mentary. He  shook  his  head  in  mock 
chagrin  and  lighted  a  fresh  cigar. 

"  That's  all  right,  youngster,"  he  said. 
"  There's  no  harm  done.  Eight  years  ago 
I  was  a  coward,  I  suppose.  A  thoughtless  * 
girl  played  with  me,  just  as  a  heartless 
woman  did  with  you.  Only  I  couldn't 
face  the  music.  I  didn't  go  on  the  stage, 
but  I  went  West." 

"And  she?" 

"I  don't  know,  Phil.  I  very  much 
doubt  if  I  care.  I  haven't  heard  or 
thought  of  her  name  during  all  this  time. 
She'd  have  no  more  effect  on  me  now  than 
an  Indian  squaw." 

"  You  couldn't  have  loved  her,"  said 
Knowles,  impertinently  wise. 

Warner  smiled.  "Perhaps  not,"  he 
said,  "but  the  Lord  knows  I  thought  I 
did.  And  perhaps  I  was  to  blame  some- 
what for  the  final  row.  Men  are  often 
their  own  trouble  makers.  However,  it's 
long  since  finished.  It  was  only  like  the 
curtain  raiser  in  which  you  acted  tonight. 
With  both  of  us,  the  real  drama  hasn't 
yet  commenced." 

"  Is  the  heroine  selected  ?  " 

"  I  haven't  the  slightest  idea.  But  you 
ought  to — to  ring  down,  I  think  you  call 
it — on  the  first  little  play  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, just  as  I  have  done.  I  offer  myself 
to  you,  my  boy,  as  an  exhibit.  What  man 
has  done,  that  can  man  do.  You  grow 
sentimentally  morbid  in  this  gas  lit, 
scented  atmosphere.  Get .  out  into  the 
open.  Fresh  air  is  what  you  need — physi- 
cal and  mental  fresh  air." 

He  spoke  so  heartily  and  with  such 
masterful  confidence  that  the  young  man 
envied  him. 

By  this  time  the  other  chairs  in  the 
room  had  their  occupants,  and  a  lively 
(•licking  of  pool  balls  arose  from  some- 
where on  the  floor  below.  Most  of  the  men 
who  strolled  by  nodded  to  Knowles ;  two  or 
three  stopped  to  speak  with  him,  and  these 
he  introduced  to  Warner  before  they 
pa>ised  on.  The  call  bells  tinkled  with 
increasing  frequency,  and  waiters  hur- 
ried here  and  there  with  hospitable  look- 
ing trays. 

In  a  low  tone  Knowles  gossiped  about 
the  different  men  as  they  came  in.    There 


was  the  greatest  American  manager  and 
his  particular  star;  there  a  famous  poet 
who  had  been  trying  for  three  years  to 
wTite  a  farce  for  them;  there  was  a  little 
novelist  who  supported  himself  by  back- 
ing a  pawnbrokers  shop;  there  a  popular 
composer  who  was  proud  only  of  his 
knowledge  of  the  prize  ring.  Warner  was 
amused  and  comfortable,  glad  to  be  in 
.  evening  clothes  once  more,  glad  to  have 
good  companionship,  good  things  to  eat 
and  drink  and  smoke;  and  he  was  think- 
ing with  particular  satisfaction  of  lux- 
uriously riding  to  his  hotel  in  a  hansom 
with  rubber  tires.  They  didn't  have  rub- 
ber tires  in  Wyoming,  or  hansoms  either, 
for  that  matter. 

A  short,  rather  stout  young  man  ap- 
peared in  the  doorway.  He  was  smooth 
of  face,  and  wore  eyeglasses  with  black 
rims. 

"  Hello,"  said  Philip,  "  there's  Jim  Gar- 
retson." 

Kent  recognized  the  name  as  that  of  an 
animal  painter  of  more  than  national  rep- 
utation, and  was  pleased  when  Knowles 
waved  to  him  with  a  beckoning  hand.  The 
artist  responded  in  kind  and  came  towards 
them,  exchanging  greetings  on  the  way. 
Warner  liked  his  manner  as  they  shook 
hands,  mistaking  his  interested  look  for 
one  of  cordiality.  Garretson,  in  fact,  was 
thinking'  that  Kent  had  just  the  neck 
and  shoulders  for  the  guide  in  his  new 
picture,  "The  Death  of  the  Grizzly." 

The  artist  sat  down  readily  enough,  but 
protested  earnestly  against  anything  to 
drink. 

"No,  sir,"  he  declared,  adjusting  his 
eyeglasses,  "  I'm  carrying  my  allowance 
already.  Our  studio  is  no  better  than  a 
Broadway  saloon.  I  shall  have  to  break 
off  with  McBain,  I  really  shall." 

"What's  the  latest  trouble?"  asked 
Knowles. 

"  Oh,  he  met  some  people  just  back  on 
the  Oceanic  this  afternoon,  and  they've 
been  champagning  ever  since.  Now 
they're  playing  roulette  on  our  dining- 
room  table.  I  don't  believe  I  shall  ever 
drink  again.  Well,  waiter,  you  may  bring 
me  a  brandy  and  soda." 

Garretson  sighed  reflectively  and  thrust 
a  hand  into  the  side  pocket  of  his  dinner 
coat. 

"  Fact  is,  I  had  to  run  away  from  'em," 
he  continued.  "  The  chaperon  wanted 
some  American  cigarettes,  and  I  volun- 
teered to  chase  over  here  and  get  'em.  I 
say,  will  you  fellows  izr  back  there  with 
me?  It's  a  gay  lot — aijd  I  need  protec- 
tion." He  attacked  the  brandy  and  soda 
with  elaborate  solemnity. 
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Philip  looked  inquiringly  at  Warner. 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Kent.  "It's  a 
long  time  since  I've  seen  a  studio  crowd. 
Won't  we  be " 

''  Be  tropf  Not  a  bit  of  it !  If  we  can 
send  'em  all  home,  so  much  the  better." 

"  This  old  cowboy's  like  a  convict  just 
out  of  jail,"  said  Knowles,  smiling.  •  "  All 
right,  Garry,  we'll  go  you.  Who's  in  the 
pushT' 

"  Oh,  Carrol  Dunham  and  his  wife,  and 
Crapo,  and  a  girl  they  hooked  on  to  in 
Paris.  I  don't  remember  her  name.  Get 
your  things." 

Kent  and  Philip  waited  in  the  vestibule 
while  Garretson  procured  the  cigarettes. 

"  I  hope  we  can  have  a  glimpse  of  some 
of  his  pictures/'  said  Warner. 

"  Pictures !  "  laughed  the  actor.  "  Wait 
till  you  see  Dunham  and  Crapo  I  They 
are  the  greatest  paintings  in  New  York — 
old  masters.  All  ready,  Jim?  Off  we 
go." 

The  hanging  lamp  in  the  diningroom 
had  been  pulled  down  so  that  the  circle 
of  light  hardly  extended  beyond  the  edge 
of  an  oblong  strip  of  green  cloth  which 
lay  on  the  table.  At  one  end  of  it,  Carrol 
Dunham  presided  carelessly  over  a  small 
roulette  wheel,  at  the  other  his  wife  sipped 
creme  d$  mf^nthe  and  offered  loud  sug- 
gestions to  the  two  other  men  as  to  the 
best  methods  of  winning  money  from  her 
husband.  Crapo  and  McBain  sat  on  op- 
posite sides  of  the  table,  and  made  their 
bets  with  a  sort  of  languid  persistence 
which  meant  that  the  evening  was  wear- 
ing out.  Antonia  Ross  was  in  a  big  easy 
chair,  in  the  shadow  beyond  the  range  of 
the  lamp  light. 

"I  don't  want  to  be  impolite,"  said 
Mrs.  Carrol  Dunham,  "  but  really,  this  is 
getting  plaguy  dull,  you  know.  Antonia's 
fast  asleep." 

"  I  wish  I  were,"  Miss  Ross  replied  from 
the  darkness.     "I'm  tired." 

"  Cheer  up,  Tony,"  said  Crapo.  He  was 
a  tall,  gaunt  man,  with  a  pointed  black 
beard.  "  Well  all  go  out  to  supper  pres- 
ently. If  this  were  only  Paris — eh. 
Dun?" 

Mr.  Dunham  grunted,  and  the  little  ball 
rattled  in  the  wheel. 

"Yes,"  Miss  Ross  continued,  "if  this 
were  only  Parfs.  And  when  one  is  in 
Paris,  it  is  *  if  this  were  only  St.  Peters- 
burg!' and  in  St.  Petersburg,  it  is  *  if 
this "" 

"Come,  come,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Dun- 
ham, looking  sharply  across  the  table. 
"Don't  get  started  on  that  strain,  An- 
tonia.   You  know  what  comes  of  it." 

"What  do  you  say  to  a  drink?  "  asked 


McBain  thickly.  "Pay  me  on  the  col- 
umns there.  Dun.  What  are  you  trying 
to  do?" 

"  Oh,  pay  yourself !  "  Dunham  gave 
the  box  of  chips  an  impatient  shove  with 
his  elbow.  "  The  bank's  closed."  He 
arose  with  a  yawn  which  contorted  his 
fat  red  face  ludicrously.  An  outer  door 
slanuncd,  and  voices  were  heard  laughing 
in  the  hall. 

"  The  animal  man's  brought  somebody 
back  with  him,"  said  McBain,  reaching 
for  the  lamp  and  trying  ineffectually  to 
raise  it.    "  Hope  they'll  liven  us  up  a  bit." 

The  portieres  were  pulled  aside,  and 
Garretson  entered  the  room  with  his  hand 
on  Warner's  shoulder  and  with  Knowles 
a  little  in  the  rear.  Just  then  McBain 
succeeded  in  pushing  up  the  lamp,  and  the 
reddened  rays  from  it  circled  Miss  Ross; 
she  did  not  stir  from  her  chair  at  sight 
of  the  newcomers.  The  artist  introduced 
them  with  airy  generality.  Warner  shook 
hands  broadcast,  and  to  Antonia  he  said, 
"  Miss  Ross  and  I  are  old  friends,  are  we 
not?" 

"We  used  to  be,"  she  replied  steadily. 
But  the  eyes  of  both  of  them  said  more 
than  this — ^bewilderment,  doubt,  and  a 
vague  struggle  of  rebellion  against  the 
destiny  which  had  again  brought  them 
together. 

Knowles  saw  nothing  of  this.  To  Mrs. 
Dunham's  great  delight,  the  actor  did 
not  appreciate  Antonia's  presence  until 
he  was  formally  notified  of  it. 

"  You  know  Miss  Ross,  I  think  ?  "  said 
Mrs.  Dunham  sweetly,  with  an  exquisite 
enjoyment  of  the  situation. 

"Yes,"  said  Knowles,  and  they  bowed. 

Warner  caught  the  expression  on  the 
young  man's  white  face,  and  his  wonder 
unpoised  him.  Was  this  thing  possible? 
Had  this  same  woman  come  into  Phil's 
life  as  well  as  into  his  own?  He  watched 
her  standing  there,  and  thought  how  she 
had  once  been  to  him  the  measure  of  all 
gentle  womanliness.    And  now  I 

Garretson  had  promptly  uncorked  some 
bottles  of  champagne,  and  they  all  drank. 
Crapo  dropped  his  glass  on  the  hardwood 
ffoor,  and  Miss  Ross  gave  a  little  startled 
gasp  as  it  fell. 

"  Don't  be  concerned,  Miss  Ross,"  Mc- 
Bain said.  "We  always  use  our  second 
best  crockery  with  a  gang  of  this  sort." 

"  Tony  doesn't  care  for  the  glass,"  said 
Dunham.  "  She's  afraid  the  fizz  will  be 
wasted,  aren't  you,  Tony  ?  " 

"  Oh,  there's  plenty  of  cham,"  ex- 
claimed Garretson.  "  And  who  said  sup- 
per?" 

"  I'm  for  that !  "  cried  Mrs.  Dunham 
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emphatically.  "  Where's  the  kitchen  ?  I 
dare  you  to  show  us  the  kitchen.  Rossy 
and  I  are  the  best  old  cooks  you  ever 


saw, 

a  TV 


I'll  roll  up  your  sleeves,  Antonia," 
said  Crapo.  He  caught  her  by  the  bare 
arms,  and  chucked  her  under  the  chin  as 
housemaids  are  traditionally  treated  be- 
hind the  footlights.  Then  they  trooped 
noisily  into  the  butler's  pantry,  leaving 
Warner  and  Knowles,  for  a  moment,  by 
themselves.  Phil  grasped  his  friend's 
wrist. 

"  That's  the  girl,"  he  whispered.  "  The 
girl  I  was  telling  you  of — running  around 
with  those  vulgar  rowdies!  Great  heav- 
ens!" 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it  ?  " 
asked  Warner,  without  looking  at  him. 

"  Do  about  it  ?    Do  about  what  ?  " 

"Do  about  her — about  helping  her," 
replied  Warner,  almost  fiercely.  "  Do  you 
realize  this  thing  ?    Don't  you  love  her  ?  " 

"  Oh !  "  Knowles  made  a  gesture  of 
disgust.  "  Let's  get  out  of  this,"  he  said, 
and  scowled  as  he  heard  the  revelers  re- 
turning from  the  kitchen. 

•*  I  never  knew  such  shameful  indi- 
gence," vociferated  Mrs.  Dunham,  bus- 
tling through  the  swinging  door  of  the 
pantrj^  "  I  give  you  my  word,  Mr.  War- 
ner, there  isn't  a  thing  in  the  icebox  that's 
fit  to  eat." 

"  But  I'll  do  penance,  I  tell  you,"  Mc- 
Bain  said.  "  I'll  blow  you  all  to  supper 
up  town.    What  do  you  say  ?  " 

"  Say  ?  There's  only  one  thing  to  say," 
Crapo  chuckled.  "We'll  take  you,  and 
make  it  as  expensive  for  you  as  we  can. 
Eh,  Knowles?" 

"  I — I'm  afraid  we  can't  join  in,"  said 
Knowles.  "  You  see,  Warner  and  I  have 
a  lot  on  hand  tomorrow — that  is,  this 
morning — and " 

"  Suit  yourself,"  assented  Mrs.  Dun- 
ham cheerfully.  She  had  made  up  her 
mind  that  neither  Warner  nor  Knowles 
was  likely  to  be  a  jovial  addition  to  the 
company.  Since  the  opening  common- 
places they  had  hardly  spoken. 

"  Where  are  we  going  to,  Mac  ? "  in- 
quired the  lively  matron,  as  Kent  assisted 
her  with  her  cloak.  "  Some  good  place,  I 
hope,  where  the  plates  are  hot.  Xow,  they 
tell  me  at  the  hotel  where  Tony  and  Car- 
rol and  I  are  stopping " 

"What  hotel  is  that?"  said  Warner 
quickly. 

"The  Milan.  Will  you  look  us  up?" 
Mrs.  Dunham  gave  him  a  slight  stare  of 
surprise,  but  did  not  hear  his  murmured 
repl.v. 

Warner   and   Knowles   strolled   slowly 


through  the  empty  streets  to  an  avenue 
where  a  cab  was  procurable.  The  older 
man  was  grave  and  silent ;  he  walked  with 
his  head  down  and  held  his  stick  behind 
his  back,  grasped  tightly  in  both  hands. 
Carried  away  by  his  own  surprise, 
Knowles  failed  to  remark  the  preoccupa- 
tion ©f  his  friend. 

"  Whew!  "  he  said.  "  That  was  a  coin- 
cidence. It's  like  a  play  or  a  novel. 
Fancy  finding  her  with  that  mob!  Do 
you  know,  Kent,  it  was  the  biggest  piece 
of  luck  in  the  world,  our  going  back  there 
with  Garry!" 

Warner  made  no  answer,  but  the  actor 
went  on. 

"Because  it's  shown  me,  quickly  and 
easily,  the  sort  of  woman  she's  grown  to 
be.  It's  done  me  more  good  than  all  your 
lecture  at  the  club  tonight." 

*'  You  find  that  you  don't  care  so  much, 
after  all?" 

"  I  don't  see  how  I  can  care,  now.  Why, 
living  with  that  cheap  Dunham  lot  v/ould 
^poil  the  best  woman  in  the  world,  after  a 
while." 

Kent  stopped  short  for  the  fraction  of 
a  second,  then  went  on  with  a  quicker 
step.    Knowles  misunderstood  him. 

"  I  don't  mean  anything  very  bad,"  he 
explained,  "  but — oh,  well,  you  know " 

"  Yes,"  said  Warner,  under  his  breath, 
"  I  know." 

"And  she's  such  a  beauty,"  added 
Philip.  "  She  has  the  face  of  an  angel, 
in  spite  of  all  she's  been  through,  and  in 
spite  of  what's  ahead  of  her.  And  that 
beast  Crapo " 

Warner  brought  down  his  cane  smartly* 
holding  it  like  a  club;  but  that  may  have 
been  for  the  purpose  of  hailing  a  passing 
hansom.  They  drove  to  Phil's  lodgings, 
whence  Kent  said  that  he  preferred  to 
walk  the  few  blocks  to  his  hotel.  So  he 
disappeared  in  the  darkness. 

It  was  nearly  noon  when  Philip 
Knowles  awoke,  and,  turning  sleepily  on 
his  pillow,  saw,  with  half  opened  eyes,  a 
tiny  pile  of  ashes  on  his  dressing  table. 
Then  he  smiled  contentedly  and  lay  quiet 
for  a  time,  enjoying,  with  drowsy  and 
complete  satisfaction,  his  happy  sense  of 
relief.  The  ashes  were  all  that  remained 
of  his  affair  with  Antonia  Ross.  He  had 
burned  the  letters  and  the  picture  before 
he  went  to  bed,  and  destroyed  them  as 
completely  as  his  love  had  been  destroyed 
by  the  bearing  and  environment  of  the 
woman  herself  in  Garretson's  rooms.  The 
chapter  was  closed.  He  felt  like  a  trav- 
eler at  the  conclusion   of   a   dangerous 


journey. 
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usual  cafe,  he  determined  to  hunt  up  War- 
ner and  tell  him  of  the  miraculous  re- 
covery of  his  wounded  heart.  Kent  would 
he  interested.  A  process  which  had 
required  eight  years'  hardship  for  its 
accomplishment  in  Warner's  case  had 
heen  effected  for  Knowles  in  a  single 
night. 

Three  or  four  men  were  sitting  at  a 
tahle  immediately  behind  the  young  ac- 
tor, and  the  voice  of  one  of  them  he  rec- 
ognized as  Orapo's.  He  co  jld  hear  what 
they  were  saying.  As  the  conversation 
proceeded,  Knowles  dropped  his  news- 
paper and  stared,  fixedly  and  helplessly, 
at  the  shining  carafe  in  front  of  him. 


"You  must  be  mistaken,"  one  of  the 
men  said.    "  It  can't  be  so." 

**I  tell  you  it  is  so,"  replied  Crapo 
shrilly.     "  Dunham  told  me  himself." 

**Antonia  Ross?" 

"Yes,"  said  Crapo,  "  Antonia  Ross. 
She's  known  the  fellow  a  long  time.  He's 
a  Westerner.  And,  by  George,  they  left 
the  Milan  together  at  eleven  o'clock  this 
morning,  and  now  they're  married.  Mar- 
ried, I  tell  you." 

"What's  the  chap's  name?" 

"Horner,  or  something  like  that.  I 
met  him  last  night  at  Garry's  studio." 

Knowles  mechanically  picked  up  the 
paper.    The  letters  danced  before  his  eyes. 
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VARIOUS  DEVICES  BY  WHICH  VICTIMS  OF  INSOMNIA  HAVE 
FOUND  RELEASE  FROM  THEIR  "WHITE  NIGHTS,"  AND  MADE 
THEIR  PEACE  WITH  SLEEP. 


IT  is  only  the  sleepless,  the  poets,  and 
■  the  medical  journals  who  put  its  proper 
value  upon  sleep.  The  worn  out  sufFerer 
from  insomnia,  declaring  himself  ready 
to  sacrifice  his  fortune  or  a  few  years  of 
his  allotted  lifetime;  Shakspere,  with  his 
"sleep  that  knits  up  the  raveled  sleeve 
of  care,"  and  the  doctors,  with  their  dia- 
tribes against  the  sleep  destroying  mod- 
em life,  are  the  ones  who  truly  appreciate 
it — not  those  who  have  the  power  of  sink- 
ing calmly  and  promptly  to  rest. 

Unfortunately,  modern  conditions  are 
rapidly  putting  all  the  world  in  the  appre- 
ciative frame  of  mind  of  the  sleepless. 
Nerve  specialists  say  that  there  never 
was  a  time  when  people  needed  to  sle^ 
so  uninterruptedly  and  so  long  to  repair 
the  ravages  of  too  tense  and  too  noisy 
living;  and  that  there  never  was  a  time 
when  they  were  so  little  able  to  sleep  as 
they  should,  because  of  the  very  condi- 
tions which  make  abundant  rest  necessary. 

According  to  medical  science,  sleep  fol- 
lows the  diminution  of  blood  in  the  cere- 
bral vessels.  Wakefulness  means  a  full 
flow  of  blood  through  the  brain.  What- 
ever, then,  tends  to  withdraw  the  blood 
from  the  brain  tends  to  produce  sleep.  In 
perfectly  healthy  persons,  leading  a  per- 
fectly normal  life,  the  change  is  auto- 
matic. The  blood  ebbs  away  from  the 
brain  because  it  is  time  the  brain  had  a 
rest.     But  there  are  not  many  perfectly 


healthy  persons  in  these  days,  and  the 
perfectly.normal  life  is  even  rarer. 

There  is  the  insomnia  which  is  an 
actual  disease — a  very  baffling  one,  too. 
There  is  the  wakefulness  attendant  upon 
worry,  upon  excitement,,  upon  grief,  upon 
overwork,  upon  over  eating,  over  stimula- 
tion, and  all  the  other  "  overs."  There  is 
the  sleeplessness  that  accompanies  strange 
surroundings,  and  the  sleeplessness  that 
sometimes  follows  upon  too  familiar  sur- 
roundings. There  is  the  sleeplessness  due 
to  noise — and,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
there  has  been  sleeplessness  due  to  silence. 

One  of  the  stories  which  the  philan- 
thropists never  tire  of  repeating  is  that 
of  the  poor  man  who  dwelt  in  a  corner 
of  the  slums  compared  to  which  Bedlam 
would  be  considered  peacefuL  He  was 
finally  induced  to  leave  his  tenement  and 
to  go  to  a  near  by  seaside  town,  where 
all  the  joys  of  air  and  sunshine  and  quiet 
were  to  be  his.  In  three  days  he  was  dis- 
covered in  his  old  haunts  again,  looking 
haggard  and  uncomfortable.  The  good 
people  who  had  superintended  his  trans- 
portation from  the  city  begged  to  know 
the  cause  of  his  return. 

"  Oh,  ma'am,  I  couldn't  stand  it,"  he 
explained  earnestly.  "  The  blarsted  noise 
of  the  bloomin'  sea  kept  me  awake  so 
nights;  I  'ad  to  come  back  to  make  my 
sleep  up." 

The  chief  danger  with  all  forms  of  oc- 
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casional.  sleeplessness  is  that  they  are 
likely  to  become  chronic,  and  from  having 
an  occasional  **  bad  night "  one  passes  to 
the  serious  pathological  state  where  one 
is  really  a  victim  of  insomnia,  the  dread 
and  almost  incurable  disease  which  paves 
the  way  for  melancholia  and  all  sorts  of 
mental  derangements.  It  is  therefore 
wise  to  begin  the  fight  against  sleepless- 
ness or  broken  slumbers  as  soon  as  these 
begin,  not  waiting  for  them  to  become 
actual  maladies. 

THE  DANGER  OP  DRUGS. 

In  the  first  place,  the  sufferer  who  really 
intends  to  overcome  the  trouble  must 
never,  in  any  circumstances,  have  re- 
course to  drugs,  unless  they  are  prescribed 
by  a  physician  who  knows  the  patient's 
constitution  thoroughly.  The  soporifics 
and  "hypnotics,"  as  they  are  called,  of 
the  pharmacopoeia  belong  on  the  shelves 
of  the  drug  stores,  and  occasionally  in 
the  prescriptions  of  a  doctor.  They  have 
no  place  in  the  family  medicine  chest. 

Morphine,  chloral,  and  sulphonal  are 
dangerous  for  many  reasons,  the  chief 
ones  being  that  the  dose  has  to  be  con- 
stantly enlarged  to  produce  the  original 
result;  that  they  all  affect  the  heart, 
lungs,  and  stomach,  and  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  foretell  accurately  their  effect 
not  only  on  different  persons,  but  on  the 
same  person  at  different  times.  They 
niter,  in  some  degree,  into  almost  all  the 
"  quieters  "  and  headache  powders  which 
some  druggists  do  not  scruple  to  sell,  and 
which  many  men  and  women  are  foolish 
enough  to  buy  on  their  own  prescription. 

After  having  decided  that  the  soporific 
drugs,  either  the  ones  obtained  straight 
from  natural  substances,  like  morphine, 
or  the  manufactured  ones,  like  chloral 
and  sulphonal,  are  never  permissible  ex- 
cept upon  a  doctor's  order,  the  sufferer 
should  see  to  it  that  the  bed  is  not  one 
to  aggravate  the  complaint. 

An  uncomfortable  bed  will  induce  in- 
somnia in  the  healthiest,  serenest  person. 
Elasticity,  spring,  and  firmness  without 
hardness,  are  the  qualities  necessary  for 
a  comfortable  couch.  This  list  precludes 
the  possibility  of  feather  beds,  which,  it 
is  believed,  have  been  abolished  from  most 
of  the  civilized  globe  except  Germany.  A 
four  dollar  cot  may  possess  these  quali- 
ties to  almost  as  perfect  a  degree  as  a 
sixty  dollar  brass  bedstead.  Wire  springs 
and  a  hair  mattress — the  latter  of  which 
should  be  not  only  turned  over,  but  also 
turned  head  to  foot,  every  day,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  formation  of  lumps  and  hol- 
lows— are  the  chief  necessities.    The  un- 


der sheet  must  be  drawn  taut.  On  a  cot 
or  couch  bed  it  should  be  pinned  with 
safety  pins  to  keep  it  from  slipping. 

The  covers  should  be  warm  and  light. 
A  person  with  good  circulation  seldom 
needs  more  than  three  blankets.  Down 
quilts  and  comforters  should  be  tabooed 
as  germ  collectors.  The  insomniac,  how- 
ever, seldom  has  good  circulation,  and  it 
may  be  necessary  for  him  to  have  more 
covering. 

But,  given  the  best  beds,  the  most  ad- 
mirably ventilated  sleeping  rooms,  the 
most  hygienic  conditions  of  every  sort, 
sleeplessness  refuses  to  be  conquered.  Its 
victim  dreads  bedtime,  for  it  means,  per- 
haps, long  staring  into  the  darkness,  going 
over  the  troubles  or  the  excitement  of  the 
day.  What  is  to  be  done  when  there  is  no 
fault  to  be  found  with  the  bed  or  its  pla- 
cing, and  yet  the  insomnia  fiend  is  busy? 

EXERCISE  BEFORE  BEDTIME. 

The  first  thing  is  to  recall  the  fact  that 
the  cause  of  wakefulness  is  a  full  flow  of 
blood  to  the  brain.  Whatever  then  will 
serve  to  draw  the  blood  from  the  cerebral 
region  ought  to  aid  in  inducing  drowsi- 
ness. Almost  every  one  has  a  favorite 
method  of  doing  this.  The  one  which 
most  physicians  recommend  is  a  few  min- 
utes of  light  gymnastic  work  before  going 
to  bed. 

Stand  erect  in  bath  slippers  and  bath 
robe;  raise  the  arms  straight  above  the 
head,  and  bend  from  the  waist  until  the 
finger  tips  touch  the  floor,  without  bend- 
ing the  knees  at  all.  Do  this  ten  times 
the  first  night,  and  increase  the  dose  until 
you  are  able  to  do  it  fifty  times. 

Lie  flat  on  your  back  and  raise  both 
legs,  without  bending  the  knees,  until 
they  are  at  right  angles  to  the  trunk. 
Begin  by  doing  this  five  times;  continue 
adding  one  or  two  movements  a  night 
until  you  reach  thirty  or  thirty  five. 

Stand  erect,  your  heels  together,  your 
hands  on  your  hips.  Bend  the  knees  and 
sink  towards  the  floor  without  letting  the 
body  depart  from  the  vertical  line.  Do 
this  ten  times  at  first,  and  increase  grad- 
ually until  you  can  do  it  thirty  or  forty 
times. 

All  these  exercises  tend  to  draw  the 
blood  towards  the  center  of  the  body,  and 
so  to  diminish  its  quantity  in  the  brain. 
They  are  thus  very  efiScient  aids  to  sleep, 
and  they  have  the  added  advantage  of 
imparting  strength  and  litheness  to  the 
muscles  of  the  back  and  the  legs.  Still 
more,  they  are  recommended  as  powerful 
antidotes  to  the  broadening  and  thicken- 
ing process  which  is  so  common  among 
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well  fed  Americans,  both  men  and  women, 
after  early  youth. 

.  The  simple  arm  and  shoulder  callis- 
thenic  movements  practised  with  light 
dumbbells  are  also  recommended.  An- 
other exercise  in  which  some  physicians 
have  great  faith  consists  in  straightening 
the  arms  and  bringing  them  smartly  from 
back  to  front,  making  the  palms  meet, 
while  rising  on  the  toes  with  every  for- 
ward movement  and  sinking  with  every 
backward  one. 

A  warm  bath  puts  many  people  in  an 
excellent  condition  for  sleep,  though  a 
very  hot  one  is  likely  to  prove  too  stimu- 
lating. If  a  tub  bath  is  not  desired,  a 
warm  sponge  after  the  exercise  will  send 
most  people  who  are  not  confirmed  vic- 
tims of  sleeplessness  into  a  delicious  state 
of  drowsiness. 

Some  persons  find  a  tiny  pillow  filled 
with  dried  lavender  flowers  an  excellent 
soporific.  Others  like  a  bag  of  the  dried 
inmiortelles  of  the  New  England  fields. 
Fir  balsam  pillows  soothe  many  into  for- 
getfulness  of  their  troubles.  If  these  are 
actually  used  to  sleep  upon,  they  should 
be  small  enough  to  fit  into  the  hollow  in 
the  back  of  the  neck.  If  one  can  accus- 
tom himself  to  sleep  without  other  sup- 
port for  his  head,  the  effect  will  be  even 
better. 

Often  it  is  advisable  for  the  stomach 
to  have  sufficient  work  for  the  blood  to 
do  to  call  it  from  the  brain.  This  does 
not  mean  that  a  meal  such  as  will  keep 
the  digestive  apparatus  busy  half  the 
night  ia  a  cure  for  insomnia  or  a  pre- 
ventive of  it.  But  it  does  mean  that  a 
light,  easily  digested  repast — a  glass  of 
hot  milk  and  a  cracker,  a  cup  of  hot 
bouillon,  or  a  bowl  of  gruel — may  often 
ward  ofF  the  dreaded  siege  of  sleeplessness, 
and  send  one  to^  sleep  comfortably,  like  a 
drowsy  kitten  or  a  well  fed  baby. 

THE  CHIEF  CAUSE  OP  INSOMNIA. 

There  are  cases,  however,  which  refuse 
to  yield  to  any  of  these  simple  remedies — 
which  are,  perhaps,  rather  preventive  than 
curative  in  their  scope.  The  medical  rea- 
son for  persistent  insomnia,  in  spite  of 
such  treatment  as  this,  is  described  by 
one  physician  (Dr.  William  A.  Ham- 
mond) thus: 

"  Now,  it  happens  in  this  stirring  age 
of  ours  that  men,  and  women  too,  are 
worked  so  much  intellectually,  or  are  so 
emotionally  disturbed,  that  their  brains 
have  more  to  do  than  they  can  accom- 
plish and  yet  preserve  their  normal  bal- 
ance. Mental  work,  whether  it  be  simply 
perceptional,   intellectual,   emotional,   or 
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volitional,  requires  that  an  increased 
amount  of  blood  shall  flow  to  the  brain; 
hence,  during  mental  exertion  of  any 
kind,  the  cerebral  vessels  become  distend- 
ed, owing  to  the  increased  volume  of 
blood  they  contain,  and  they  remain  in 
this  condition  as  long  as  the  exertion  is 
continued.  If  it  be  too  intense,  or  if  it  be 
persevered  in  for  too  long  a  period  with- 
out adequate  alternations  of  rest,  the  ves- 
sels lose  their  contractibility,  and  remain 
in  a  permanently  enlarged  state.  They 
are,  therefore,  not  able  to  contract  so  as 
to  produce  sleep.  A  state  of  cerebral  con- 
gestion is  established,  and  wakefulness 
is  the  result.  .  .  .  The  blood  vessels 
do  not  empty  themselves  simply  because 
they  have  not  the  power  to  do  so.  They 
are  like  the  India  rubber  bands  we  put 
around  big  packages  and  leave  undis- 
turbed for  a  long  time.  We  try  to  use 
them  again,  and  we  find  that  the  elasticity 
which  they  once  possessed  has  gone." 

That,  being  interpreted  to  suit  the 
every  day  case,  means  that  you,  sir,  can- 
not work  until  eleven  in  the  law  library, 
and  sleep  from  twelve  to  eight;  that  you, 
madam,  cannot  write  all  day  long,  keep- 
ing the  blood  vessels  in  your  brain  at  full 
pressure,  and  enjoy  the  long,  dewy  slum- 
ber of  childhood  afterwards.  It  means 
that  you  cannot  even  think  of  your  love 
affairs  or  your  social  triumphs  all  day  and 
be  ready  for  p  ?acef ul  sleep  at  night. 

If  the  case  of  insomnia  is  due  to  a  long 
continued  strain,  the  best  thing  that  can 
be  done  is  to  drop  work  as  completely  as 
may  be,  change  the  scene,  and  give  the 
brain  a  chance  to  regain  its  elasticity  by 
resting  it.  Go  to  the  country,  leaving  all 
the  instruments  and  possibilities  of  toil 
behind  you.  Of  course  you  take  your 
mind  with  you,  and  that  will  be  able  to 
keep  on  the  same  treadmill  for  a  while: 
but  slowly,  if  the  strain  has  been  a  long 
one,  gradually,  and  gently,  the  mind  will 
respond  to  new  influences.  Delicious  pe- 
riods of  vacuity  will  come;  you  will  find 
yourself  gazing  for  half  an  hour  at  a 
brown  tree  against  a  blue  sky,  unconscious 
of  it,  yet  glad  of  it;  you  will  suddenly 
discover  that  instead  of  the  awful  refrain 
of  your  poem,  or  the  sentence  from  your 
essay,  or  the  page  of  Blackstone,  or  the 
ceaseless  monotony  of  the  bookkeeper's 
voice  calling  off  checks,  you  will  be  lis- 
tening to  the  song  of  a  bird.  And  then 
your  cure  has  begun.  Some  night  soon 
after  that,  the  abused  and  overtaxed  ves- 
sels of  your  brain  will  relax,  and  you  will 
sleep  naturally  and  deeply. 

If  you  had  been  wise,  you  would  never 
have  allowed  yourself  to  get  in^o  such^ 
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condition.  You  would  have  stopped  work 
on  your  great  American  novel  at  five  in- 
stead of  at  six,  and  you  would  have  taken 
a  brisk  walk  before  dinner.  Then,  instead 
of  thinking  about  Edwin  and  Angelina 
all  the  evening,  and  talking  to  some  sym- 
pathizer about  the  complications  in  which 
they  had  entangled  themselves,  you  would 
have  insisted  upon  putting  them  out  of 
your  mind.  You  would  have  driven  them 
thence  with  sticks — theaters,  flirtation, 
dress,  athletics — anything. 

The  devices  which  have  been  employed 
by  hard  working  people  for  changing  the 
current  of  their  thoughts,  and  thus  giv- 
ing their  brains  a  chance  to  relax  before 
permanent  insomnia  drove  them  to  a  san- 
itarium or  the  woods,  have  been  many,  and 
often  amusing.  The  Shah  of  Persia 
doubtless  has  his  own  anxieties  in  these 
days  when  hereditary  rulers  have  their 
enemies.  At  any  rate,  he  is  a  sufiFerer 
from  insomnia.  One  of  the  court  physi- 
cians finally  hit  upon  a  happy  plan  for 
curing  him.  It  consisted  in  tapping  his 
arms  and  back  until  he  fell  asleep.  It  is 
a  device  very  similar  to  that  of  the  over- 
worked society  woman  whose  maid  mas- 
sages her  until  she  falls  asleep.  The  ap- 
plied exercise  in  each  case  calls  the  blood 
to  the  surface  of  the  body  and  away  from 
the  brain,  which  thus  has  its  chance  to 
relax.  WTien  the  Shah  travels  nowadays 
he  carries  two  "  patters  "  in  his  train. 

On  the  same  principle,  the  efiicacy  of 
a  curious  eastern  cure  for  insomnia  is 
explained.  The  victims  of  the  disease  per- 
suade their  friends  to  flog  them  with  bam- 
boo canes.  Their  own  explanation  of  the 
drowsiness  following  their  drubbings  is 
that  the  reaction  of  pain  is  languor. 

LEWIS  CARROLL'S  RECIPE  FOR  SLEEP. 

The  late  Charles  L.  Dodgson,  better 
known  as  "  Lewis  Carroll,"  once  wrote  a 
book  almost  as  remarkable  as  ^^  Alice  in 
Wonderland."  It  dealt  with  insomnia, 
and  was  called  "Pillow  Problems."  It 
consisted  of  seventy  two  problems  which 
Mr.  Dodgson  declared  he  had  solved  dur- 
ing wakeful  nights;  and  he  claimed  that 
he  had  learned  to  fall  asleep  while  solving 
them.  They  were  in  the  nature  of  mental 
anodynes.  They  were  the  familiar  "  sheep 
counting"  device  translated  into  unfa- 
miliar trigonometric  language. 

The  object  of  his  publication,  Mr. 
Dodgson  stated,  was  to  bring  comfort  to 
those  who  were  sleepless  because  they 
were  "  haunted  by  some  worrying  thought 
which  no  effort  of  will  was  able  to  ban- 
ish." But  Mr.  Dodgson  was  a  logician 
and  a  mathematician  even  before  he  was 


the  creator  of  A  lice,  and  many  of  his  sev- 
enty two  problems,  instead  of  aiding  the 
ordinary  mind,  would  drive  it  to  perma- 
nent insomnia  if  it  should  attempt  to 
solve  them. 

Geometrical  and  algebraic  many  of 
them  are,  and  though  geometry  and  alge- 
bra are  blessedly  remote  from  the  pillow 
haunting  problems  of  most  of  the  world; 
though  they  are  miles  removed  from  the 
questions  of  how  bills  are  to  be  paid,  and 
children  made  to  study  their  lessons,  and 
employers  coerced  into  recognizing  one's 
vahie — ^yet  they  are  impossible  as  substi- 
tutes for  these  engrrossing  thoughts.  They 
would  demand  a  new  mind  and  a  fresh 
education  before  they  could  be  generally 
used  as  sleep  inducers. 

But  Mr.  Dodgson  did  not  insist  upon 
them.  He  offered  suggestions  to  those 
whose  thoughts  would  not  turn  to  cubes 
and  triangles  and  groups.  Let  them  de- 
sign, he  said,  a  country  house,  x>erfect  in 
all  details.  Let  them  lay  out  a  flower  gar- 
den. Let  them  plan  a  series  of  arcades 
and  balconies  connecting  different  parts 
of  the  great  estate  they  are  building  in 
Spain.  Let  them  rearrange  the  pictures 
in  a  public  art  gallery  where  the  present 
hanging  offends  them. 

Every  man,  Mr.  Dodgson  assumed,  has 
a  certain  number  of  abstract  hobbies.  Let 
him  utilize  these  to  court  sleep.  He  will 
not  become  too  deeply  interested.  As  soon 
as  the  haunting,  corroding  care  of  the 
day  has  been  forced  to  the  background 
by  the  hobby,  sleep  comes. 

Mr.  Dodgson's  plan  was  but  the  elab- 
oration of  good  old  devices  recommended 
from  time  immemorial.  There  is  the  tra- 
ditional herd  of  sheep.  You  close  your - 
eyes  and  bid  them  see  the  hillside  pasture, 
with  the  drab,  huddling  animals.  The 
leader  starts  towards  the  fence.  The 
drove  follows,  bleating.  He  goes  over, 
awkwardly,  sidewise.  The  others  are  on 
his  heels.  You  try  to  count  them  as  they 
leap — one,  two,  three,  and  so  on.  And 
then — it  is  morning,  and  the  rising  bell 
rings  in  your  ears. 

Or  you  decide  to  watch  a  grain  field. 
It  is  a  field  of  tall  oats,  silvery  green  and 
faintly  shadowed  by  a  passing  cloud.  A 
little  wind  comes  up  and  the  field  un- 
dulates. The  long  wave  quivers  through 
it — on  and  on  and  on.  The  field  is  end- 
less, the  little  ripples  are  endless — and  it 
is  day  before  you  have  had  a  chance  to 
stay  awake  with  your  pet  anxiety. 

Or  you  determine,  when  you  find  your 
mind  singularly  unaware  of  its  duty  to 
stop  work,  to  count  the  stars.  First,  you 
summon  to  your  vision  a  broad^ale  blue 
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expanse  of  evening  sky.  By  and  by,  one 
star  glimmers  whitely  above  the  place 
where  the  sun  went  down.  Slowly  the 
sky  darkens.  One  by  one  the  stars  come 
out;  you  trace  the  dipper,  see  the  milky 
way;  you  count  and  count  the  shining 
specks ;  you  lose  count — and  then  you  fall 
asleep. 

If  versification  is  a  mere  hobby  with 
you,  and  not  your  passion,  you  may  try 
making  verses — not  any  verses  at  all,  but 
certain  definite  ones.  You  say,  "  I  will 
now  make  a  poem  with  the  rhythm  and 
rhymes  of  'Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere.* " 
Then  you  try  to  recall  Lady  Clara.  You 
get  the  rhymes:  town,  renown;  smiled, 
beguiled;  retired,  desired.  You  count  the 
meter  out  with  the  aid  of  a  good  right 
forefinger;  you  decide  on  your  subject, 
and  before  your  first  line  is  written  you 
are  probably  asleep. 

DREAMS  THAT  BRING  SLEEP. 

One  man,  when  he  wishes  to  escape  the 
thought  of  the  cares  that  infest  the  day, 
plans  excursions.  "  Tomorrow  morning," 
he  says,  "  1  will  be  in  Paris — or  Cairo. 
My  friend  X,  or  my  friend  Mrs.  Y,  hap- 
pens to  be  there,  too.  How  shall  we  spend 
the  day  ?  "  Then  he  decides  at  what  hour 
he  will  call  for  X  or  Mrs.  Y,  where  they 
will  go  in  the  forenoon,  what  parks  and 
•shops  and  galleries  and  boufevards  they 
will  visit,  where  they  will  lunch,  what 
they  will  eat  and  drink — and  he  seldom 
has  to  plan  the  afternoon,  for  he  often 
rudely  falls  asleep  while  he  sits  with  his 
friend  at  the  restaurant  table. 

A  woman  whose  income  is  easily  con- 
tained within  four  figures,  puts  herself  to 
sleep  with  what  she  calls  "  the  fifty  mil- 
lion game."  She  "plays"  that  she  has 
fifty  millions,  and  determines  to  order  her 


life  on  the  fifty  million  basis,  beginning 
the  next  morning.  Her  private  car  or  her 
yacht  are  barely  fitted  out  when  they  bear 
her  away  to  sleep. 

One  man  who  lives  in  a  flat  retires  to 
his  palace  whenever  he  suspects  that  in- 
somnia is  about  to  call  on  him.  His  pal- 
ace has  a  courtyard  with  a  beautiful  foun- 
tain, and  the  three  sides  of  the  palace 
opening  upon  it  have  many  balconies. 
Sometimes  the  owner  of  this  valuable  es- 
tate changes  the  design  of  his  fountain, 
transforming  it  from  a  set  of  dragons  in 
green  to  a  set  of  naiads  in  pink  stone. 
Sometimes  he  bids  a  huntsman  wind  a 
horn,  and  lovely  ladies  in  fair,  bright, 
floating  robes  glide  on  to  the  balconies, 
one  by  one.  He  usually  falls  asleep  before 
the  last  window  has  yielded  up  the  occu- 
pant of  its  room. 

One  practical  man  finds  that  to  leave 
his  own  house,  with  its  inevitable  asso- 
ciations of  his  work  and  worries,  and  to 
sleep  for  a  night  or  two  in  a  hotel,  will 
break  up  a  growing  habit  of  sleeplessness. 
Another  person  has  discovered  that  to 
change  his  usual  sleeping  position  will 
ward  off  a  wakeful  night.  When  such  a 
night  seems  imminent,  he  turns  over,  lies 
on  his  stomach,  and  falls  peacefully  into 
oblivion. 

The  great  cure  and  the  great  preven- 
tive, it  will  be  seen  from  all  the  foregoing, 
is  change — change  of  actual  scene,  change 
of  attitude,  change  of  occupation  and  of 
thought.  If  one  has  an  imagination  and 
will  consent  to  use  it  for  a  few  minutes 
each  night,  after  having  already  taken 
the  physical  precautions  for  relieving  the 
brain  from  the  day's  pressure,  there  is  no 
reason  why  one  should  not  successfully 
combat  a  disposition  to  insomnia  before 
it  develops  into  an  actual  disease. 


AN  EASTER  FANCY. 

In  church  on  Easter  morning 

The  lilies  in  a  row 
Uplifted  buds  of  beauty 

And  caps  of  fragrant  snow. 
Between  the  organ's  shadow 

And  the  altar's  purple  gloom, 
I  heard  them  speaking  softly 

In  the  language  of  perfume. 

**  We  are  the  souls  of  maidens 

Who  died  in  early  youth, 
Translated  by  the  Saviour 

In  blossoms  white  as  truth. 
Out  of  the  dust  and  darkness. 

He  called  us  and  we  came, 
In  joyous  resurrection. 

To  glorify  His  name  I'' 
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THB    STORY    OP    TWO    SOLDIERS,    A    LOST    CHILD,     AND    A    BLIZZARD. 

BY  HARRY  C    CARR, 


T'HE  major  grunted  for  the  orderly. 
*       "My  compliments  to  the  adjutant, 
and  I  want  him,"  he  said  briefly  to  the 
trooper  who  stood  before  him,  saluting. 

The  major  felt  the  need  of  consolation. 

In  the  heat  of  anger  he  had  sent  out  a 
detachment  of  men  in  the  face  of  a  bliz- 
zard to  hunt  down  a  deserter.  Trooper 
Dorcas,  of  C  Troop,  had  not  only  deserted 
the  night  before,  but  had  taken  with  him 
the  one  horse  that  the  major's  daughter 
liked  to  ride.  Furthermore,  the  frequency 
of  desertions  had  recently  occasioned  of- 
ficial remarks,  not  from,  but  to,  the  major. 

The  major  was  sorry  now  that  he  had 
sent  the  men;  he  was  particularly  sorry 
that  Coleman,  late  of  West  Point,  was  in 
command.  Coleman  was  a  tiresome  boy 
afflicted  with  opinions,  and  the  major  and 
the  mess  had  felt  the  need  of  a  vacation 
from  his  society. 

When  the  orderly  arrived,  the  adjutant 
was  helping  his  wife  in  the  preparation  of 
the  evening  meal.  A  servant  in  her  right 
mind  could  not  have  been  bribed  to  come 
to  this  post.  He  removed  the  long  checked 
kitchen  apron,  and  cautioned  Mrs.  Adju- 
tant about  the  gravy.  Then  he  crunched 
through  the  snow  across  the  parade 
ground  to  the  headquarters  office. 

"Blizzard  coming,  think?"  asked  the 
major,  hoping  the  adjutant  would  predict 
balmy  spring  weather  from  the  threaten- 
ing snow  clouds. 

"Yep,"  said  the  adjutant,  looking  out 
over  the  brown  stables  to  the  plains  be- 
yond. 

"  What  you  think  about  thos3  men?  " 

"  Bad,"  said  the  adjutant. 

The  major  looked  at  the  office  barom- 
eter and  sighed.  It  was  falling;  it  had 
been  falling  all  afternoon. 

"  S'pose  Coleman  will  have  sense 
enough  to  come  back  ? "  The  major  felt 
that  he  was  again  asking  the  adjutant  to 
make  an  impossible  prediction. 

The  adjutant  replied  that  he  didn't 
think  it  likely.  You  see,  the  adjutant  did 
not  have  a  high  opinion  of  Mr.  Coleman. 

"  He  might  take  the  corporal's  advice,'* 
suggested  the  major  timidly. 

The  adjutant  gave  a  snort  of  derision, 
and  went  back  to  his  gravy.    As  usual,  the 


major  turned  to  Sergeant  Hooley  in  the 
hour  of  need.  He  and  Michael  Hooley 
had  learned  soldiering  when  the  major 
was  a  "  shavetail "  and  Mike  a  daredevil 
trumpeter. 

It  was  decreed  that  Mike  should  carry 
orders  to  Coleman — orders  that  would 
bring  the  detachment  back  to  the  fort. 
The  next  morning,  Mike  swung  his  leg 
over  a  big  troop  horse  that  kicked  up  in 
the  biting  air  of  the  morning,  and  as  the 
trumpeter  of  the  guard  was  coming  out 
on  the  parade  to  sound  first  call  for  re- 
veille, they  started. 

Lieutenant  Coleman,  late  of  West 
Point,  was  not  so  much  of  a  fool  as  the 
adjutant  affected  to  believe — no  more  of 
a  fool,  in  fact,  than  the  adjutant  had  been 
at  his  age.  He  asked  the  advice  of  the 
corporal,  and,  better  still,  took  it;  where- 
fore, only  a  few  hours  after  Hooley's  de- 
parture, the  little  detachment  jogged  into 
the  post.  They  were  very  cold,  and  Cole-, 
man  was  very  humble,  his  education  hav-' 
ing  begun.  They  had  skirted  the  forest 
back,  and  Hooley,  by  keeping'  to  the  old 
coach  road,  had  missed  them. 

The  first  of  the  storm  caught  Mike  and 
his  gray  troop  horse  a  few  miles  out  from 
the  fort  and  drove  him  along  before  it 
until  early  afternoon,  when  the  sky 
cleared  a  little  and  he  could  see  about 
him.  Straight  ahead,  on  the  coach  road, 
was  another  horseman,  miles  away,  but 
clear  and  distinct  against  the  snow.  The 
gray  troop  horse  pricked  up  his  ears  and 
broke  into  an  easy  canter.  Presently  the 
horseman  ahead  increased  his  speed,  too. 
As  Hooley  half  suspected,  the  man  ahead 
was  Dorcas,  the  deserter. 

The  stolen  cavalry  horse  had  been 
traded  at  a  ranch  down  the  country  for 
an  outfit  not  quite  so  suggestive  of  Uncle 
Sam.  The  bronco  seemed  pretty  nearly 
used  up.  Under  the  spur  he  would  stum- 
ble into  a  tired,  heavy  lope  for  a  little 
way,  only  to  drop  back  into  a  cow  trot 
again.  The  forest  for  which  they  were 
pressing  was  miles  ahead,  and  the  horse- 
man behind  was  gaining. 

As  they  rode,  the  storm  dropped  a  cer- 
tain of  snow  between  them,  and  Dorcas 
wheeled   suddenly   aside    into    a    hollow 
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where  a  stream  trickled  in  springtime. 
Dismounting,  the  deserter  drew  his  re- 
volver and  crouched  behind  the  pony, 
which  he  intended  to  use  as  a  bulwark  if 
it  came  to  a  fight.  His  fingers  were  so 
numb  that  he  could  scarcely  hold  the  pis- 
tol, and  the  butt  froze  to  his  glove. 

It  was  an  anxious  wait  down  there  in 
the  hollow.  He  could  not  see  the  road, 
and  the  minutes  seemed  very  long.  He 
had  decided  that  his  pursuer  must  have 
had  ^ime  to  pass  when,  from  behind  him, 
came  the  sound  of  the  snow  crust  break- 
ing, and  his  pony  whickered.  Dorcas 
turned  like  a  flash,  and,  scarcely  looking 
to  see  what  was  his  target,  shot  over  his 
shoulder. 

A  thin,  mangy  pony,  shivering  with 
cold,  was  breaking  through  the  drifts,  his 
scant  tail  streaming  in  the  wind.  On  his 
back  T7as  the  tiny  figure  of  a  child  wrapped 
hugely  in  furs,  so  that  nothing  but  her 
eyes  was  visible.  Her  little  feet  were 
muffled  in  bundles  of  rags,  which  Dorcas 
could  see  at  a  glance  were  bound  crazily 
to  a  surcingle.  The  child  was  literally 
tied  to  the  pony's  back. 

As  Dorcas  looked,  the  pony  stumbled 
and  went  staggering  weakly  to  his  knees, 
while  the  snow  beneath  him  became 
stained  with  crimson.  The  pistol  bullet 
had  struck  the  little  beast  squarely  in  the 
breast.  As  the  pony  sank  slowly  to  the 
snow,  the  trooper  sprang  forward,  and 
tried  with  numb  fingers  to  untie  the  knots 
from  the  child's  feet  lest  she  should  be 
crushed.  But  the  knots  would  not  come 
undone,  for  his  fingers  were  useless  from 
the  cold.  The  pony  swayed  on  his  knees, 
choking  with  blood.  Dorcas  kicked  and 
.  yelled  at  him  as  he  worked,  and  the  dying 
horse  tried  in  vain  to  struggle  to  his  feet. 

Then  suddenly  the  surcingle  burst  and 
the  tiny  rider  shot  into  the  air  under  the 
impetus  of  a  powerful  tug  from  above. 
Hooley,  who  had  come  up  unobserved,  was 
sitting  calmly  on  his  troop  horse  with  the 
little  bundle  suspended  in  mid  air  from 
one  powerful  fist.  He  regarded  Dorcas 
with  a  curious  grin. 

The  deserter  had  dropped  his  revolver, 
and  it  lay  freezing  to  the  snow  back  by 
his  pony.  He  did  not  move  from  his 
tracks,  but  stood  erect  and  looked  at  the 
sergeant  with  cool  defiance. 

Hooley  put  the  child  gently  on  the 
ground. 

"Not  wearing  uniform  today,  I  see," 
he  said  grimly,  as  he  surveyed  the  fringed 
cowboy  "  chaps." 

At  the  sound  of  his  voice  the  forlorn 
little  figure  between  them  tottered  stiffly 
through  the  snow,  and  leaned  against  the 


stalwart  shoulder  of  the  gray  troop  horse, 
who  ducked  his  powerful  head  and  rubbed 
his  nose  gently  on  the  bundle  of  fur.  The 
tiny  shoulders  were  shaking  convulsively, 
and  the  two  men  could  hear  the  muffled 
sobbing  of  a  child. 

Hooley  looked  very  uncomfortable,  and 
squirmed  in  his  saddle.  Dorcas  did  not 
move,  and  the  wounded  pony  sank  down 
on  his  side  with  a  moan.  The  child  kept 
on  crying  miserably. 

"Why  don't  you  do  something  fer — 
it  ?  "  Hooley  said  irritably. 

"Why  don't  you  do  something  your- 
self 'i  "  retorted  Dorcas,  not  knowing  what 
to  do,  but 'yearning  towards  the  sobbing 
little  creature. 

"Don't  you  talk  back  to  me.  Come 
over  here  and  take  this  kid — and — and — 
comfort  it  or  something.  Step  out,  now !  " 
Hooley  blustered,  as  if  he  were  at  squad 
drill.  To  an  outsider  it  would  seem  that 
Dorcas,  as  a  hundred  dollar  fugitive  from 
justice,  was  entitled  to  a  certain  consid- 
eration ;  but  that  is  not  the  cavalry  way. 
Dorcas  jumped  to  obey. 

The  child  cuddled  confidently  in  the 
trooper's  strong  young  arms,  and  Dorcas 
blushed  with  pleasure.  The  sobbing  al- 
most ceased,  and  blue  eyes  stared  up  at 
him,  wide  open.  The  two  soldiers  almost 
stopped  breathing.    It  was  so  wonderful. 

"I  wonder  if  'tis  a  little  girl,"  said 
Dorcas  in  a  hoarse  whisper  to  the  non- 
commissioned officer.  Hooley  peeked  in 
at  the  bundle  critically,  as  if  to  get  official 
information — not,  however,  for  distribu- 
tion among  the  rank  and  file.  He  looked 
wise,  but  made  no  reply. 

"What  you  say  we  put  back  her  little 
hood  and  see  what  she  looks  like  ? "  sug- 
gested Dorcas  with  great  daring. 

"  Well,"  grumbled  Hooley  in  assent, 
eager  and  excited,  but  trying  hard  not  to 
show  it. 

Dorcas  very  tenderly,  but  with  fingers 
that  trembled,  forced  the  fur  hood  back 
and  drew  down  the  muffler  that  covered 
the  lower  part  of  the  baby's  face. 

"  Gosh !  "  he  ejaculated.  Never  in  his 
whole  life  had  he  seen  anything  so  beauti- 
ful. It  was  a  sweet  little  face  that  turned 
up  to  them,  surmounted  by  hair  of  golden 
brown. 

"What's  your  name?"  asked  Dorcas 
timidly. 

"  Nora,"  answered  the  child,  smiling 
faintly. 

"Did  she  say  Nora?"  asked  Hooley, 
not  presuming  to  address  her  directly. 

Dorcas  nodded,  important  at  being  the 
medium  through  which  the  oracle  com- 
municated. ^-^  J 
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"  Are  ye  Irish,  miss?  "  Hooley  lowered 
bis  voice  as  if  he  were  in  a  church.  '^  Ask 
the  lady  if  she's  Irish,"  he  said  to  DoreasL 

"  Are  you  Irish,  dear?  "  whispered  Doi> 
cas  obediently. 

"  My  name  is  Xora,  an'  I'm  four  years 
old,  bnt  I  don't  know  what  Irish  is,"  said 
the  child. 

"  It's  a  good  Irish  name,  anyhow,"  said 
Hooley,  addressing  the  snow  drifts  and 
the  poor  pony,  which  by  now  had  died. 
"Perhaps,"  he  added,  "her  father  and 
mother,  or  one  of  them,  was  Irish." 

"  I'm  cold,"  whimpered  the  child,  shiv- 
ering in  Dorcas'  arms. 

"  Dorcas,  the  young  lady's  cold,"  Hool^ 
said  severely.  Dorcas  hurriedly  read- 
justed the  hood  and  waited  for  orders. 

"What'll  we  do  with  her?"  he  said, 
after  a  pause. 

"  Huh !  "  snorted  Hooley  in  deep  sar- 
casm. What  Hooley  meant  was:  "I, 
Sergeant  Michael  Hooley,  United  States 
cavalry,  have  recovered  my  equipoise,  and 
hereby  assume  full  command  of  this  ex- 
pedition. No  suggestions  considered." 
Dorcas  understood. 

Hooley  made  Dorcas  get  on  the  back 
of  the  gray  troop  horse,  and  handed  up 
the  baby  into  his  arms.  With  a  sniff  of 
contempt,  he  took  the  bridle  rein  of  the 
tired  bronco,  and  they  started  back 
through  the  snow  drifts,  following  the 
tracks  of  Nora's  horse.  Hooley  plunged 
along  vigorously,  his  great  trooper  boots 
cutting  through  the  snow  crust  at  every 
stride. 

A  wild  look  came  into  Dorcas'  face  for 
a  moment.  One  plunge  of  the  spurs,  and, 
barring  the  chance  of  being  killed  by 
Hooley's  revolver — and  Hooley  was  too 
numb  to  shoot  straight — he  would  be 
dashing  across  the  plains  towards  the 
forest ;  then  to  the  seaboard  and  freedom  I 
It  was  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to 
do;  but  the  fur  bundle  snuggled  up  a  lit- 
tle in  his  arms,  and  somehow  he  didn't. 

For  a  long  time  they  waded  through 
the  snow  in  silence.    Finally  Hooley  said : 

"  How'd  you  come  to  skin  out  ? " 
Hooley  referred  to  the  informal  severing 
of  official  relations  between  the  cavalry 
branch  of  the  United  States  army  and 
William  Dorcas,  trooper. 

"  I  guess  I  was  just  feelin'  that  way," 
Dorcas  said  dully.  And  his  eyes  told  the 
rest  of  the  story. 

Every  soldier  has  felt  it — the  desperate 
stagnation  of  it  all;  the  everlasting  re- 
veille and  stables  and  guard  mount  and 
troop  drill,  with  reveille  and  stables  and 
guard  mount  and  troop  drill  the  next  day, 
and  the  next  day,  and  the  next,  and  al- 


ways. It  seems  that  way  only  sometimes. 
Hooley  knew  the  feeling,  too;  for  he  had 
felt  it. 

"H'm!"  he  grunted,  and  stalked  for* 
ward  again  for  a  few  minutes  without 
speaking. 

"  Well,  next  time  you  get  to  feelin'  that 
way,"  he  said  at  last,  "don't  swap  the 
best  horse  in  the  post  for  a  measly  scrub 
like  this  to  relieve  your  feelings." 

Dorcas  made  no  comment,  and  the  sub- 
ject of  his  desertion  was  never  mentioned 
between  them  again. 

The  rest  of  the  short  winter  afternoon 
they  followed  the  weaving  pony  tracks, 
often  losing  the  trail  and  being  forced  to 
retrace  their  steps  in  the  search.  The  sleet 
was  beginning  to  drive  heavily,  and  the 
sun  was  going  down  dimly,  when  Hooley 
stopped  again.  He  was  riding  the  bronco, 
which  seemed  refreshed  and  rested  now, 

^  I  guess  the  young  lady  just  dropped 
from  somewheres,"  he  said  despairingly; 
"  the  trail's  gone  now." 

"  'Twould  be  kind  of  bad  to  be  ketched 
out  tonight  in  the  storm,"  suggested  Dor- 
cas, glancing  down  at  the  sleepy  bundle 
in  his  arms. 

Hooley  hesitated,  and  looked  anxiously 
over  the  snow  waste. 

"  She  must  belong  to  somebody  around 
here,  and  they'll  be  looking  for  her."  But 
he  suddenly  wheeled  the  bronco  about  on 
his  hind  legs.  "  Come  on,"  he  said. 
"  We'd  best  get  back  to  the  post  road  quick 
before  nightfall." 

Down  in  a  hollow,  where  buffalo  once 
wallowed,  they  came  upon  an  uncom- 
monly big  snow  drift.  The  bronco  shied 
at  it  with  a  snort  of  terror  and  bolted, 
but  Hooley  dragged  him  back  on  his 
haunches  with  the  cruel  spade  bit.  The 
gray  troop  horse  stopped  short  and  would 
not  pass  by.  He  fidgeted  and  danced 
under  the  spur,  but  turned  aside  and 
pawed  the  ground. 

Hooley  dismounted  and  struck  the  drift 
cautiously  with  a  heavy  quirt.  The  snow 
fell,  exposing  the  wheel  of  a  wagon.  On 
the  side  away  from  the  wind  the  sergeant 
rapidly  brushed  more  of  the  snow  away, 
until  the  soldiers  could  see  that  the  horses 
had  shied  at  an  old  fashioned  white 
topped  prairie  schooner. 

'*  That's  my  papa's  wagon,"  volunteered 
Nora  with  chattering  teeth,  as  she  raised 
herself  in  Dorcas'  arms. 

"Your  papa's  wagon,"  repeated  Hoo- 
ley,    turning     on     her.       "Well,     tlien, 

Where's "     The  rest  of  the  sentence 

was  a  heliograph  signal  from  his  eyes  to 
Dorcas. 

"Ho  tied  me  on  Nellie's  back,  and  I 
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cried,  and  papa  cried,  too,  an'  then  Nellie 
ran  off.  I  was  ridin'  Nellie  an  awfully 
long  time,  and  got  dreadful  cold,  an'  I'm 
dreadful  cold  now.    'N'  I  want  papa." 

Miss  Nora  tried  to  struggle  out  of  her 
bundles,  but  Dorcas  held  her  fast.  "I 
want  my  papa !  "  she  said  forlornly. 

"Dorcas,"  said  Hooley  quickly,  "I 
think  you  and  Miss  Nora  had  best  go  for 
a  little  horseback  riding,  while  I  look 
through  this  wagon." 

Dorcas  rode  away  on  the  gray,  cuddling 
the  child  in  his  arms  with  soothing  words. 
Hooley  climbed  into  the  wagon.  They 
found  him  tramping  up  and  down  in  the 
snow  when  they  came  back. 

"  No  use  looking  around  any  further," 
he  faltered.  "  I  guess  the  little  girl  came 
from  here  all  right." 

"I  want  my  papa,"  came  in  a  quaver 
from  the  bundle. 

"  Your  papa  ain't  here  jus'  now,  dearie," 
said  Hooley.  "  He  has  gone  away  some- 
wheres — quite  a  long  journey,  an'  he 
won't  be  back  for  quite  a  long  time."  And 
the  rest  was  heliographed  to  Dorcas. 

"  I  want  papa !  "  sobbed  Nora  desolately 
and  without  logic. 

Hooley  threw  himself  into  the  cow  sad- 
dle, and  looked  back  over  his  shoulder  at 
the  prairie  schooner. 

"  I  wish  we  could  do  something  kind  of 
religious,"  he  said.  "We  ought  to  do 
something." 

"The  groimd's  too  hard  to  dig,"  ob- 
served Dorcas  practically. 

"  Yes,"  said  Hooley,  "  that's  so." 

"Might  bum  the  whole  business.  T 
s'pose  there's  hay  inside." 

Hooley  nodded. 

"  Yes,  hay  and  an  old  prospector's  out- 
fit ;  but  burning's  no  good.  Let's  leave  it 
to  the  snow." 

And  so  they  did — left  it  to  the  snow. 

The  little  caravan — the  two  troopers 
and  the  girl — pressed  on  as  fast  as  their 
horses  could  stumble  through  the  snow, 
but  they  had  barely  gained  the  divide 
above  the  wagon  when  the  storm  burst 
upon  them  with  pitiless  fury.  In  a  mo- 
ment the  horsemen  could  scarcely  see  each 
other  through  the  mad  drive  of  a  blizzard, 
and  their  voices  were  torn  and  whirled 
in  the  wind  until  communication  became 
practically  impossible. 

The  horses  of  their  own  accord  stopped 
and  lowered  their  heads  before  the  blast. 
The  bronco,  with  the  instinct  of  his  wild 
fathers,  groped  his  way  through  the  storm 
and  huddled  close  against  the  troop  horse. 

"Pass  me  the  end  of  the  picket  rope. 
You'll  find  it  on  my  saddle.  We'll  lose 
each   other,"   yelled   Hooley   as   his   leg 


rubbed  against  the  military  saddle.  His 
voice  came  in  distorted  fragments  to  the 
deserter. 

"  Can't  —  get  —  froze,"  came  back 
through  the  blizzard. 

Hooley  felt  for  the  leather  riata  which 
usually  hangs  by  the  side  of  the  pommel 
of  a  Mexican  saddle.  It  was  a  mass  of 
ice.  He  tried  to  work  it  loose,  but  his 
fingers  were  feeble  as  a  child's  from  numb- 
ness. 

"  Can  you  undo  one  of  your  bridle 
reins  ?  "  he  roared  at  Dorcas. 

Dorcas  put  the  baby  in  his  left  arm 
and  leaned  in  his  saddle  over  the  shoulder 
of  the  gray,  his  gauntlet  slipping  along 
the  icy  rein  to  the  bridle. 

"  It's  no  use,"  he  said  despairingly ; 
"  my  fingers  won't  work." 

Hooley,  ever  quick  with  devices,  tore  at 
his  revolver  holster  until  the  catch  gave. 
There  was  a  malignant  flash  of  powder 
in  the  blackness  and  the  bridle  dropped, 
shot  in  two.  The  bronco  jumped  with  a 
sharp  start,  but  the  soldier  horse  hardly 
moved.  Dorcas  passed  the  loose  end  over, 
and  Hooley  bent  the  strap  about  the  pom- 
mel of  the  cow  saddle.  At  least,  they 
could  not  now  become  separated. 

The  baby  girl  was  terribly  frightened 
at  the  storm  and  in  actual  pain  from  the 
cold.  Dorcas  could  feel  her  trembling 
and  sobbing  in  his  arms.  He  opened  his 
overcoat,  and  tried  to  put  a  corner  of  it 
over  her.  The  blizzard  struck  him  full  in 
the  chest  and  cut  like  a  knife,  but  he  only 
bowed  his  head  and  waited  for  orders. 

"  We  got — get  back — wagon,"  he  heard 
Hooley  shout,  and  the  bronco  wheeled 
about  stiffly  under  the  spur;  the  troop 
horse  followed  eagerly  with  the  lead  rein 
slack. 

To  fight  their  way  back  through  the 
storm  seemed  to  take  hours.  At  last  the 
wagon  loomed  up  again,  a  big  snow  drift 
before  them.  It  made  a  slight  break  from 
the  wind,  and,  pressing  in  close  to  the  lee 
side,  the  soldiers  were  sheltered  a  little 
from  the  storm. 

Hooley  dismounted  stiffly,  and  kicked  a 
way  through  the  snow  to  get  under  the 
wagon.  Neither  suggested  getting  inside 
it,  because  of  that  which  lay  limply  across 
the  seat. 

Beneath  the  wagon  the  air  was  still. 
The  blizzard  had  piled  up  huge  drifts 
against  the  wagon  box,  and  for  some  rea- 
son, at  first  unaccountable,  only  a  little 
snow  had  blown  in  under  the  wagon.  Dur- 
ing the  long  hours  of  the  night  that  fol- 
lowed Hooley  uncovered  out  of  the  snow 
the  hoof  of  a  horse,  whose  dead  body,  he 
surmisod,  must  lie  to  windwaord  of  the 
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wagon,  checking  the  drift.  One  of  the 
poor  nags  of  the  prospector  had  (Carried 
little  Nora  to  rescue,  and  one  had  stayed 
behind  to  shield  her  from  the  blizzard 
snow. 

With  infinite  trouble,  Hooley  loosened 
the  cinches,  and  threw  both  saddles  under 
the  wagon.  He  glanced  pityingly  at  his 
old  companion  of  so  many  campaigns, 
and  then  at  the  saddle  blanket  which  by 
a  chance  might  save  the  brute's  life.  Then 
he  tossed  it  under  the  wagon,  and  left  the 
horses  to  shift  for  themselves  in  the 
storm.  All  night  long  the  miserable  beasts 
huddled  close  to  the  wagon,  stamping  and 
crowding. 

Hooley  spread  his  heavy  saddle  blanket 
over  the  snow  for  a  carpet,  and  the  three 
people  drew  close  together  in  a  comer 
away  from  the  wind.  They  sat  with  their 
backs  to  a  wheel,  the  baby  between  the 
two  soldiers,  who  had  wrapped  themselves 
Indian  fashion  in  their  blankets. 

Nora's  face  was  blue  with  cold,  and  she 
had  cried  until  she  was  exhausted.  By 
and  by  she  fell  into  a  troubled  sleep,  and 
the  soldiers  spoke  together  in  low  tones 
while  the  storm  roared  and  howled  about 
the  wagon  and  the  horses  neighed  outside. 

Hooley  managed  to  light  a  pipe,  and 
Dorcas  leaned  over  the  baby  and  lighted 
from  Hooley.  For  a  long  time  they 
smoked  in  dead  silence.  A  stormy  night 
in  the  open  was  no  such  novelty  to  either, 
and  the  soldiers  bore  its  miseries  stoic- 
aUy. 

Drowsing  oflF  into  a  troubled  sleep,  Nora 
had  fallen  over  against  Hooley,  and  her 
little  fingers  as  she  slept  were  fastened 
on  his  soldier  blouse.  The  sergeant  had 
opened  his  coat  to  throw  a  corner  over 
her  head.  The  old  soldier's  arm  dropped 
bashfully  about  her  tiny  shoulders,  and 
he  held  her  close.  Dorcas  was  watching 
them  jealously. 

The  storm  seemed  to  have  been  shriek- 
ing around  the  wagon  for  hours  when 
Hooley  raised  the  comer  of  his  great  coat 
for  a  tender  look  at  what  lay  snuggled 
within  its  folds.  Dorcas  saw  the  old 
sergeant  start;  saw  his  face  turn  ashy 
gray  with  terror. 

"Good  God,"  groaned  Hooley,  "she's 
freezing  to  death !  " 

He  turned  back  the  coat,  and  Dorcas 
could  see  the  marks  of  the  frost  on  the 
baby's  tender  flesh.  It  would  not  have 
been  difficult  for  the  soldiers  to  have  kept 
warm  under  the  wagon,  but  the  baby  had 
been  chilled  through,  and  lacked  the  vital- 
ity to  heat  her  tiny  limbs. 

The  deserter  picked  up  a  handful  of 
snow,  and  began  to  rub  her  cheeks  and 


her  little  snub  nose.  Nora  woke  crying 
with  pain,  and  tried  to  brush  his  hands 
away.    Dorcas  stopped  abashed. 

"  Go  ahead ;  do  it  some  more  I  "  said 
Hooley  grimly,  holding  the  child's  hands. 
Dorcas  began  again,  but  Nora  writhed 
and  cried  out  with  gasping  screams. 

"  Don't  let  him,"  she  pleaded,  clinging 
to  Hooley.  "  Oh,  please,  please  don't  let 
him!    Please  don't !  " 

She  was  almost  convulsive  with  fright 
and  in  torture  from  the  pain. 

Dorcas  threw  down  the  snow  and 
crawled  back  into  his  blankets,  almost 
sobbing  himself. 

"  Go  on ;  come  again,"*  said  Hooley  be- 
tween his  clinched  teeth.  But  Dorcas 
hung  his  head  and  muttered  to  himself. 

"Come  on,"  repeated  Hooley  sharply. 

"  I'm  not  going  to  do  it." 

"You  come  over  here,  and  be  mighty 
quick  about  it,"  snarled  the  sergeant. 

"  No,  I  won't,"  said  Dorcas  sullenly. 

Hooley  started  up  angrily.  "I  order 
you ;  do  you  hear  ?  " 

"  Go  ahead  and  order,  but  I  ain't  going 
to  do  it."  It  takes  a  desperate  pass  for  a 
regular  to  say  that. 

"  I'll  have  you  in  the  guard  house,  sir," 
said  Hooley,  biting  the  words  out  sav- 
agely. He  did  not  at  the  time  see  the 
humor  of  his  threat.  No  more  did  Dor- 
cas. He  gathered  his  blankets  about  him, 
muttering  something  to  the  effect  that  it 
wouldn't  be  the  first  time,  and  turned  his 
back  on  the  pitiful  scene  that  followed. 

Hooley  was  mentioned  once  with  honor 
in  general  orders  for  a  dash  through  the 
Indian  country  with  dispatches.  He  did 
that  without  thinking  much  about  it — 
as  a  matter  of  course ;  but  time  and  again 
during  the  fearful  ordeal  this  night  he 
almost  balked  at  his  duty. 

"  Oh,  my  God,  I  can't  go  on !  "  he  said 
once,  as  the  baby  clung  to  his  hands  beg- 
ging him  to  stop.  The  poor  old  trooper 
looked  appealingly  across  the  darkness  at 
Dorcas;  but  the  deserter  suddenly  burst 
out  weeping  with  the  very  pity  of  it,  and 
Hooley  could  see  his  great  shoulders  heav- 
ing with  the  deep  man  sobs.  Hooley  ac- 
cepted the  answer,  and  scooped  up  another 
handful  of  snow. 

By  and  by  it  was  done,  thoroughly 
done ;  and  covering  the  soft  baby  face  with 
a  scarf  from  his  own  face,  Hooley  sank 
back  weak  and  nerveless.  The  girl,  tired 
out  and  exhausted  from  the  p^in,  let  her 
bonny  head  drop  into  the  hollow  of  Hoo- 
ley's  arm.  She  was  only  a  baby,  too 
wretched  to  think  at  all ;  but  to  Hooley  it 
seemed  like  sweet  forgiveness,  and  he  was 
humbly  grateful. 
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Presently  his  voice  went  out  to  Dorcas 
in  the  darkness,  dull  and  despairing. 
**  Dorcas,"  it  said,  "  she's  going  to  sleep. 
If  she  goes  to  sleep  this  night,  shell  not 
wake  up." 

"  Shake  her,"  said  Dorcas  eagerly. 

"  I've  been  shakin'  her.  God  help  me, 
I've  been  almost  beatin'  her,  but  it's  no 
use.  She  won't  hardly  open  her  eyear  any 
more." 

Dorcas  gave  his  pipe  a  few  short  pu£Fs. 
"Here,"  he  said,  "drop  a  live  coal  on 
her." 

The  sergeant  shuddered. 

"  You're  a  brute/'  he  said  vacantly. 

"  It'll  wake  her/'  replied  Dorcas  simply. 

"  You  do  it,"  pleaded  the  big  sergeant 
abjectly.  "  Please  do.  I  did  the  other." 
His  heavy,  big  voice,  which  had  sent  ter- 
ror wriggling  down  the  spine  of  many  a 
hapless  recruit,  was  quavering,  and  he 
held  the  deserter's  coat,  clinging  like  a 
child. 

"I  ain't  man  enough  to  do  it,"  said 
Dorcas,  shrinking  back. 

"  FU  give  you  five  dollars  if  you  wilL 
I'll  give  it  to  you  right  now,"  said  Hooley, 
coaxing  desperately. 

"No,  I  won't." 

"  Aw,  come  on.  I'll  give  you  a  hundred 
dollars."  Hooley  was  piling  up  whole 
months  of  saved  up  pay. 

"Go  to  thunder  I  It  ain't  money  I 
want,"  retorted  Dorcas  indignantly. 

"Well,  won't  you  do  it?  Please,  Dor- 
cas ! "  Imagine  this  from  gruff  old 
Hooley ! 

"Hooley,"  said  the  trooper  solemnly, 
"  I'd  rather  shoot  mys^f,  and  that'»  just 
what  I'm  going  to  do  before  I  do  that." 

Hooley     dropi)ed     back     despairingly. 

"  Give  me  your  pipe,"  he  said. 
*  *  *  « 

"  It's  no  more  use,"  said  Hooley  at  last, 
when  she  merely  stirred  and  whimpered 
under  the  burning.  He  was  utterly  with- 
out hope  now. 

Dorcas  shook  off  his  blankets  and  start- 
ed forward  on  his  hands  and  knees. 
Hooley  looked  at  him  inquiringly. 

"  I'm  going  to  the  fort  for  help,"  said 
the  deserter  shortly. 

"  Man,  you'll  never  live  through  the 
storm." 

Dorcas  only  held  out  his  hand  in  fare- 
well. 

"You're  a  brave  man,  Dorcas,"  said 
Hooley,  as  their  hands  gripped  hard. 

''Tell  the  major  I'm  sorry  I  skinned 
out; "  and  Dorcas  broke  through  the  snow 
drift  into  the  storm. 

But  it  seemed  as  if  God  tempered  the 
blizzard    that    night    to    the    galloping 


trooper,  and  the  wind  had  died  away 
when  Dorcas,  at  the  end  of  his  terrible 
ride,  fell  fainting  from  Hooley's  gray  in 
front  of  the  guard  house  at  the  fort.  They 
do  things  quickly  in  the  cavalry,  and  in 
only  a  lit4le  while  the  major  and  the  doc- 
tor were  clinging  to  the  seats  of  an  army 
ambulance  which  careeifed  madly  as  the 
four  mules  sped  out  along  the  old  post 
road  to  Hooley  and  Nora. 

The  baby  girl  came  through  the  storm 
uninjured,  but  the  blunt  old  army  doctor 
shook  his  head  anxiously  at  the  major 
when  they  lifted  Hooley  into  the  ambu- 
lance. They  found  him  under  the  wagon, 
guarding  the  big  fur  roll  out  of  which 
blue  baby  eyes  peeped.  He  had  taken  off 
his  overcoat  and  wrapped  it  round  Nora, 
leaving  himself  exposed  to  the  most  ter- 
rible night  of  the  winter. 

The  doctor  gave  a  sharp  order  to  the 
driver,  who  lashed  the  mules  at  every 
jump  back  to  the  post.  He  was  a  resolute 
Westerner,  this  doctor,  and  he  frightened 
death  away  from  the  bedside  of  Michael 
^  Hooley.  In  a  week  the  old  sergeant  was 
'  able  to  be  propped  up  with  pillows  in  the 
hospital,  where  he  lay  next  cot  to  Dorcas. 

Lucky  dog,  that  Dorcas !  They  wound 
him  up  in  red  tape  and  then  unwound 
him  again.  There  was  a  court  martial, 
and  findings  with  a  recommendation,  and 
finally  an  act  of  mercy  on  the  part  of  a 
mighty  person;  so  Dorcas  came  off  none 
the  worse  for  his  desertion  after  all. 

"  The  adjutant's  lady  is  here  to  see  you 
two  fellers,''  the  hospital  steward  an- 
nounced briefly  one  day,  "an'  she's  got 
the  kid." 

Everj'  day  thereafter  they  came  to  the 

hospital  together,  the  adjutant's  wife  and 

little  Miss  Nora.     Nora  sat  on  the  edge 

of  Hooley 's  hospital  cot,  and  the  sergeant 

told  her  how  he  got  the  deep  white  knife 

scar  on  his  neck;  and  explained  to  the 

adjutant's  wife  what  to  do  when  the  cook 

book  says  eggs  and  there  are  no  eggs  on 

the  reservation. 

*  »  *  * 

The  belle  of  Washington  last  winter — 
the  most  beautiful  bud  of  many  seasons — 
was  an  army  girl  who  boasted  proudly 
that  she  had  been  raised  in  a  cavalry  post. 
The  papers  said  that  she  was  the  adopted 
daughter  of  a  distinguished  cavalry  offi- 
cer brought  in  on  staff  duty.  People  with 
nothing  better  to  do  ysed  to  criticise  h^r 
and  call  her  eccentric,  because  she  always 
wore  her  hair  down  on  her  neck  when 
fashion  decreed  that  it  shouldn't  be  there. 
They  did  not  know  that  she  was  hiding 
a  row  of  little  scars  burned  in  by  live 
coals  from  a  soldier's  pipe. 
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A    MINISTER'S    TRIALS. 

BY  THE  REV.    CHARLES   GRAVES. 

SOME  OF  THE  DIFFICULTIES,  DISAPPOINTMENTS,  AND  DEFEATS  THAT 
FALL  TO  THE  LOT  OF  THE  AVERAGE  CLERGYMAN,  AND  THAT  MAKE  HIS 
LIFE  ANYTHING  BUT  ONE  OF  EASE. 


IT  has  always  been  something  of  a  trouble 
*  to  me  that  so  many  of  my  friends,  both 
regenerate  and  unregenerate,  should  im- 
agine and  really  believe  that  the  life  of  a 
minister  is  a  comfortable  sort  of  life — ^a 
life  that  is  not  crossed  by  the  world's  per- 
ple^cities,  nor  shadowed  by  worldly  cares. 
They  tell  me  that  people  put  on  their  best 
looks  and  best  manners  and  best  tempers 
when  I  meet  them;  that  they  receive  me 
in  their  best  parlors,  and  treat  me  so  re- 
spectfully and  generously  that  I  can't  help 
having  a  comfortable  time  of  it.  I  know^ 
that  my  friends  are  well  meaning  and 
honest  when  they  say  all  this;  but  in  de- 
ciding whether  this  or  that  person's  life 
is  bright  and  peaceful,  a  good  deal  de- 
pends upon  the  point  of  view — and  my 
friends  have,  fortunately  for  themselves, 
never  tried  the  ministry. 

WHEN  REVERENDS  WERE  REVERENCED. 

There  was  a  time — so  I  learn  from 
books,  my  own  experience,  however,  teach- 
ing otherwise— when  the  minister  was 
held  in  universal  respect.  Some  indeed 
called  it  reverence  or  awe;  but  whatever 
be  the  name,  the  fact  is  there — so  I  read — 
that  at  his  approach  the  children  would 
hush  their  quarrels  and  even  stop  their 
playing,  and  appear  sober,  well  behaved 
young  Christians.  The  mothers,  too,  when 
they  saw  him  coming,  would  hastily  put 
the  house  in  order,  dust  the  Bible,  place 
it  in  such  a  position  as  suggested  frequent 
and  fond  use,  and  be  ready  to  receive  him 
with  a  very  proper  and  pious  countenance. 
The  fathers,  too,  would  suddenly  remem- 
ber their  church  standing  and  at  once  be- 
come very  careful  of  their  English,  drop- 
ping altogether  that  monosyllabic  form  of 
speech  used  for  the  purpose  of  expressing 
a  feeling  too  strong  to  be  expressed  in 
"  Christian "  language.  Even  the  evil 
doers  would  hasten  to  cover  up  their  wick- 
<*dness  if  they  saw  the  minister  coming 
in  their  direction. 

I  do  not  say  that  this  is  true,  but  it  is 
what  I  read,  and  what  some  of  my  gray 
haired  friends  tell  me.     I  can  only  say 


that  if  it  is  true,  things  have  greatly 
changed.  The  minister,  today,  is  treated 
with  no  more  reverence  than  any  other 
person,  and  many  who  give  him  the  out- 
ward forms  of  respect  inwardly  despise 
him.  Theoretically  he  may  be  God's  mes- 
senger, but  practically  he  is  one  of  the 
very  ordinary  individuals  of  the  world. 
There  may  be  exceptions;  I  am  speaking 
generally. 

I  suppose  it  is  well  nigh  impossible  for 
any  minister  to  look  back  without  wish- 
ing that  those  times  of  ministerial  au- 
thority would  return.  Even  ministers 
have  something  of  a  liking  for  authority. 
Unless  I  am  much  mistaken,  it  was  a 
source  of  greater  satisfaction  than  any 
of  "  the  means  of  grace  "  to  have  children 
hush  their  disputes  and  play  at  your  ap- 
proach, and  to  be  received  into  the  home 
as  a  person  of  something  more  than  hu- 
man qualities.  Judging  from  the  gran- 
diloquent manner  with  which  they  sent 
people  to  simmer  forever  in  hell  or  sing 
forever  in  heaven,  the  old  time  ministers 
relished  it.  But  all  this  has  passed,  so 
let  us  turn  over  the  page  and  forget  it, 
as  is  the  way  with  readers  in  general. 

THE  minister's   "  EASY  "   UPE. 

I  began  by  saying  that  most  of  m> 
friends  seem  to  take  it  for  granted  that 
a  minister  has  an  easier  and  less  trouble- 
some time  than  any  one  else.  I  was  perti- 
nently reminded  of  this  the  other  day 
when  I  stopped  in  to  visit  a  neighbor — 
not  a  parishioner,  for  he  goes  "  nowhere  " 
to  church,  a  church  which  from  all  re- 
ports is  pretty  well  attended  by  the  men 
folk,  at  least.  In  the  course  of  our  chat 
he  remarked  that  he  thought  preachers 
had  a  pretty  easy  time  of  it;  for  about 
all  that  they  have  to  do  is  to  read  and 
visit,  and  on  Sunday  get  up  and  speak 
their  piece,  and  that  ends  it.  My  neigh* 
bor  is  one  of  those  delightfully  frank  peo- 
ple who  always  say  what  they  think — ^a 
good  fault,  no  doubt,  but  one  attended  by 
little  comfort  to  the  other  party. 

Seated  in  my  study  that  evening,  I^Wfs 
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looking  over  some  parish  matters  that  had 
been  sorely  vexing  me — ^my  friend  will  ex- 
cuse the  word  "vexing,"  for  that  is  the 
mildest  word  I  can  think  of  in  this  con- 
nection. As  I  was  looking  over  these  mat- 
ters I  fell  to  wondering  why  so  many  peo- 
ple imagine  that  the  minister's  life  is  a 
life  of  pleasantness,  and  that  all  his  paths 
are  paths  of  peace.  My  neighbor  views 
my  daily  existence  from  the  outside.  He 
sees  the  smiles  that  greet  me,  the  marks 
of  favor  that  I  receive,  and  he  thinks  how 
delightful  it  must  all  be.  He  knows  noth- 
ing of  the  thousand  and  one  difficulties, 
disappointments,  and  petty  annoyances 
which  come  in  the  course  of  a  day;  the 
family  troubles,  the  neighborhood  quar- 
rels, which  are  brought  to  the  minister  to 
be  righted,  the  personal  jealousies  and 
dislikes  to  be  smoothed  over.  He  does  not 
see  all  these  things;  they  are  the  secrets 
of  my  comfortable  life. 

On  my  side,  I  may  think  that  my  friend 
has  a  much  smoother  life  than  he  really 
has,  because  his  business  worries,  and  the 
petty  rivalries  and  meannesses  of  the  peo- 
ple he  deals  with,  are  unknown  to  me.  But 
he  doesn't  hesitate  to  tell  me  of  his  trials, 
because,  perhaps,  he  thinks  that  it  is  my 
** pleasure"  to  listen  to  the  doleful  tales 
which  he  and  others  have  to  tell.  What 
comfort  he  thinks  I  can  find  in  this  I 
cannot  understand.  In  return,  it  is  only 
fair  that  he  should  now  play  the  part  of 
the  patient  and  willing  listener  while  I 
recite  some  of  my  woes. 

DEFEATS  AND  DISAPPOINTMENTS. 

In  relating  the  troubles  that  afflict  me, 
I  must  ask  my  friends  to  look  sober  and 
sympathetic,  as  ministers  are  supposed  to 
do,  and  not  to  smile  at  them  and  think 
them  unreal  because  they  seem  unusual. 
As  one  man's  life  differs  from  another, 
his  troubles  differ  also.  What  are  troub- 
les, but  the  turning  of  our  hopes  into 
disappointments,  the  defeat  of  our  ambi- 
tions, the  failure  of  our  schemes,  the 
thwarting  of  our  desires?  If  my  aims 
and  wishes  differ  from  the  aims  and 
wishes  of  my  friends,  my  troubles  differ 
also. 

Now,  if  a  minister  is  worth  his  salt, 
he  has  ambitions  and  plans,  he  wants 
everything  he  does  or  tries  to  do  to  be  a 
success.  He  wants  his  sermon  to  be  good 
and  the  service  to  be  perfect.  It  is  a 
trouble  to  him  if  his  sermon  falls  flat,  or 
if  the  music  is  out  of  harmony  with  the 
sermon,  or  the  singing  out  of  tune  with 
the  meaning  of  the  words  sung. 

I  don't  think  there  is  any  trouble  that 
is  so  besetting,  and  that  comes  in  so  many 


different  forms,  as  this  of  music.  I  don^t 
want  to  overrate  my  troubles  nor  under- 
rate those  of  my  friend,  but  I  don't  be- 
lieve he  can  find  any  one  thing  in  his  ex- 
perience that  causes  half  so  much  care 
and  anxiety  as  this  matter  of  music  does 
to  the  minister.  In  my  own  experience 
the  troubles  from  this  source  alone  can 
be  numbered  by  the  hundreds;  and  from 
what  I  hear  from  fellow  ministers  my  ex- 
perience is  the  rule  rather  than  the  ex- 
ception. 

Some  years  ago  I  was  called  to  minister 
to  a  pariah  in  a  Western  State.  It  was 
my  first  parish,  and  Y>od  bless  the  people 
for  bearing  with  my  greenness  and  con- 
ceit I  I  knew  much  more  then  than  I  do 
now.  The  parish  had  seen  better  days, 
and  as  I  look  back  upon  it  I  confess  that 
the  outlook  was  as  bleak  as  the  bleakest 
of  March  mornings.  There  was  a  small 
congregation,  a  fairly  good  cabinet  organ, 
a  poor  hymn  book,  and  no  choir.  Now,  a 
service  without  a  choir  is  worse  than  a 
sermon  without  a  collection;  so  before 
another  Sunday,  with  the  aid  of  the 
faithful  two  or  three  to  be  found  in 
every  church,  we  got  together  a  "  mixed  " 
choir. 

THE  TRIALS  OP  CHOIR  MANAGEMENT. 

It  was  a  very  mixed  choir,  so  far  as 
voices  and  personal  likes  and  dislikes  go» 
Although  it  happened,  I  say,  that  there 
was  no  excess  of  Christian  feeling  be- 
tween the  members  of  the  choir,  they  were, 
nevertheless,  very  courteous  and  willing — 
at  least,  to  begin  with.  And  though  it 
sometimes  happened  that  each  singer 
"  quavered  and  semi  quavered  away "  to 
suit  his  or  her  voice  and  fancy,  we  got 
along  tolerably  well.  But  who  can  know 
the  heart  aches  and  headaches  and  wor- 
ries I  have  had  in  trying  to  keep  not  har- 
mony, but  the  peace?  I  never  could  un- 
derstand it,  but  these  people  never  came 
together  without  one  or  more  having  a 
great  desire  to  quarrel  with  the  others — 
over  nothing,  so  far  as  I  could  see — and  I 
have  observed  that  this  is  frequently  true 
in  other  choirs. 

How  often  I  have  labored  with  them  to 
forget  or  ignore  their  own  dislikes  or  the 
offenses  of  others !  I  remember  being  in- 
formed— late  in  the  week,  of  course — that 
if  so  and  so  played  the  organ  on  Sunday 
the  choir  would  refuse  to  sing.  I  also 
learned  that  if  so  and  so  did  not  play  the 
organ,  several  members  would  leave  the 
church.  And  then  the  alto  would  com- 
plain because  the  soprano  was  doing  more 
solo  work  than  she  was,  and  the  tenor 
would  up  and  vow  that  he  wouldn't  sing 
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another  note  if  the  people  didn't  consider 
him  just  as  good  a  vocalist  as  the  bass. 
Oh,  the  joys  of  a  minister's  life  I 

One  evening  I  happened  in  at  the 
church  at  the  time  of  rehearsal,  and  found 
the  chairs  pushed  back  and  the  choir  danc- 
ing away  as  merrily  as  could  be.  Now,  I 
have  nothing  against  dancing  at  the 
proper  time  and  place,  but  I  knew  that 
such  a  use  of  the  church  building  would 
be  severely  criticised.  To  prevent  trouble 
for  the  choir,  rather  than  for  any  one 
else,  I  suggested  that  it  would  be  better 
to  reserve  their  damcing  for  some  more 
suitable  occasion.  The  young  people  re- 
sented my  suggestion  as  an  unjust  inter- 
ference with  their  rights.  They  looked  all 
manner  of  threats  at  me,  and  I  went  home 
troubled  with  the  prospect  of  having 
spoiled  the  music  for  Sunday. 

I  have  often  gone  to  church  on  Sunday 
morning  and  found  the  choir  and  organ- 
ist missing.  Five  minutes  before  the  ser- 
vice, I  have  been  obliged  to  scurry  around 
and  pick  out  an  unwilling  organist  and  a 
singer  or  two  from  the  audience.  You 
can  imagine  what  music  we  would  have 
at  such  times,  in  spite  of  the  volunteers' 
praiseworthy  efforts. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  average  choir  seem  to  be  pos- 
sessed with  the  spirit  of  misbehavior. 
When  they  stand  up  to  sing,  they  nod  at 
this  person  in  the  audience  and  grin  at 
the  other.  Occasionally  they  burst  out 
laughing  in  the  midst  of  their  singing. 
Speak  to  them,  and  they  are  angry  at  your 
impertinence.  When  the  sermon  begins, 
they  squat  down  behind  the  curtains,  and 
from  the  various  sounds  of  restlessness 
that  reach  my  ears  they  must  carry  out 
quite  a  hilarious  program.  There  are 
whisperings,  and  the  turning  of  leaves, 
and  poorly  suppressed  giggles.  I  have 
known  them  to  go  out  into  a  back  room 
during  the  sermon  and  enjoy  a  quiet 
smoke. 

CURIOUS  BLUNDERS  IN  CHURCH  MUSIC, 

Many  of  the  minister's  troubles,  I  know, 
may  seem  quite  hiunorous  to  any  one  who 
is  not  a  minister.  Humor,  after  all,  de- 
pends so  much  upon  the  point  of  view. 
In  this  matter  of  music,  many  of  the 
things  which  are  a  trouble  to  me  now  used 
to  seem  funny  before  I  became  a  minister. 
I  have  heard  my  mother  tell  of  a  wedding 
she  attended.  The  bridal  couple  were 
late,  and  to  allay  the  growing  impatience 
of  the  people  the  minister  suggested  that 
the  choir  should  sing  something.  And 
'^o,  with  an  eye  to  the  fitness  of  things, 
which  is  very  marked  in  some  choirs,  they 


struck  up  that  familiar  hymn  of  Charles 
Wesley's — ^with  a  tune  to  match  the 
words : 

Come  on,  my  partners  in  distress, 
My  comnides  through  the  wilderness. 

At  this  point  the  belated  couple  en- 
tered the  doors.  What  a  capital  wedding 
march! 

It  happened  once,  at  a  wedding  at  which 
I  had  the  honor  of  officiating,  that  at  the 
close  of  the  ceremony  the  choir,  selecting 
the  most  appropriate  thing  they  knew, 
suddenly  broke  out  with  the  song,  "  Oh, 
What  Shall  the  Harvest  Be?"  Imagine 
yourself  conducting  the  service  on  such 
an  occasion. 

Perhaps  the  minister  is  to  blame  for 
being  so  sensitive;  but  it  is  mortifying 
to  have  the  choir  pop  their  heads  over  the 
choir  railing  the  moment  you  have  sat 
down  from  your  sermon,  and  strike  up  an 
anthem  or  song  every  word  of  which  flatly 
contradicts  your  sermon  from  beginning 
to  end.  One  Sunday  I  had  spoken  of  the 
life  of  Jesus  as  revealing  the  possibilities 
for  goodness  which  lie  inherent  in  every 
soul.  I  had  thrown  all  the  emphasis  I 
could  upon  the  fact,  or  what  I  conceived 
to  be  the  fact,  that  we  are  so  built,  and 
the  world  is  so  ordered,  that  we  can,  if  we 
will,  win  this  large  measure  of  saintli- 
ness.  Imagine,  if  you  can,  the  shock  and 
chill  that  I  experienced  when  the  choir, 
either  through  the  stupidity  in  which 
choirs  excel,  or  perhaps  with  an  eye  to 
correcting  any  heresy  I  may  have  uttered, 
broke  out  with : 

Oh,  to  be  nothing,  nothing ! 

Such  direct  opposition  between  sermon 
and  hymn  must  certainly  be  confusing  to 
the  congregation — that  is,  if  they  can  un- 
derstand the  words  the  choir  sings,  which 
is  not  always  the  case.  A  friend  of  mine 
once  tried  to  neutralize  this  confusion  by 
advising  his  hearers  not  to  take  their  the- 
ology from  the  choir. 

PECUUARITIES  OP  ANTHEMS. 

This  brings  me  to  say  a  word  about  the 
anthem.  The  anthem  is  the  choir's  own 
exclusive  field,  I  suppose,  and  generally 
they  make  the  most  of  it.  I  have  often 
wondered  at  the  way  in  which  a  sentence 
is  made  to  double  and  redouble  upon  it- 
self till  there  is  neither  beginning,  end, 
nor  middle;  f-nd,  as  for  the  meaning,  you 
lose  that  in  trying  to  keep  your  eye  on 
one  end  of  the  sentence.  Perhaps  the  fol- 
lowing, which  I  take  from  the  experiences 
of  a  brother  minister,  much  older  than 
myself,  will  illustrate  my  pioi^t.     "  The 
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clioir,"  he  says,  was  engaged  upon  the 
eighteenth  Psalm: 

Asd  snatdiedl  flw  from  ike  f irioos  nfe 
Of  ihreateiiiBg  warw  that  proadlty  sweUed. 

The  words  "  and  snatched  me  from  **  were 
repeated  severally  by  the  altos,  the  tenors, 
aixi  the  bass  voices;  then  all  together 
sang  the  words  two  or  three  times  over. 
In  like  manner  did  they  toss  and  tumble 
over  ^  the  furious  rage,"  apparently  en- 
joying the  whirligig  scurrying  of  their 
fugues  like  so  many  kittens  chasing  their 
own  tails;  till  at  length,  after  they  had 
torn  and  worried  that  single  line  even  to 
the  exhaustion  of  the  most  powerful 
lungs;  after  a  very  red  faced  bass  had 
become  perceptibly  apoplectic  about  the 
eyes,  and  a  tall,  thin  man  with  a  long  nose 
— which  was  his  principal  vocal  organ, 
and  which  sang  tenor — ^was  getting  out  of 
wind;  they  all,  clarionet,  bassoon,  violon- 
cello, the  red  faced  man,  the  tall  tenor, 
and  the  rest,  rushed  pell  mell  into 
the  'threatening  waves  that  proudly 
sweUed.' " 

And  those  pauses  in  the  anthem,  when 
the  singers,  I  suppose,  are  getting  their 
wind  and  straightening  their  robes  and 
ties  and  collars,  which  may  have  got  out 
of  gear  in  the  previous  bout — ^how  delu- 
ding and  treacherous  those  pauses  are, 
when  the  choir  is  behind  you  I  The  organ 
continues  playing,  and  as  the  volume  of 
sound  gradually  diminishes  you  conclude 
that  when  the  instrument  stops  altogether 
the  performance  is  over.  Thereupon  you 
rise  to  read  or  pray  or  preach,  but  as  you 
frame  your  lips  for  the  first  words  those 
imps  of  darkness  behind  you  burst  forth 
in  full  chorus. 

I  am  not  the  only  one  who  has  had  the 
unpleasant  experience  of  rising  in  the 
midst  of  an  anthem,  taking  the  pause  for 
the  end,  as  this  incident  from  a  fellow 
sufferer's  note  book  proves.  "Having 
occasion,  a  few  days  ago,"  writes  this  gen- 
tleman, "  to  officiate  in  my  clerical  ca- 
pacity in  a  neighboring  pulpit,  and  being 
about  (as  I  considered  the  singing  of  the 
first  or  morning  psalm  to  be  concluded) 
to  proceed,  in  all  due  solemnity,  to  prayer, 
and  having  actually  advanced  with  the 
second  sentence  of  my  address  to  Heaven, 
I  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  that 
the  music  had  only  been  suspended  for  a 
moment,  and  that,  from  the  distant  cor- 
ner of  the  gallery,  it  was  now  bursting 
down  upon  the  body  of  the  church  in  full 
swell  and  tide,  overpowering  every  feeble 
note  of  opposition  I  was  enabled  to  make. 
It  was  not  till  after  the  same  concluding 
line  had  been  hung  aikl  halved  and  quar- 


tered several  times  over  into  jerks  and  jets 
and  twirliewhirlies  of  the  most  astonish- 
ing character,  that  I  could  obtain  an  audi- 
ence." 

THE  OLD   FUGUED   HYBINS. 

In  my  boyhood  days,  people  used  to 
complain  of  the  curious  effects  which  the 
old  custom  of  "  fuguing  "  used  to  produce. 
Our  hymn  bo(^  today  contain  hardly  one 
of  those  old  tunes,  and  the  rising  genera- 
tion knows  little  of  them.  Mrs.  Howes' 
description  of  a  fugue  is  worth  quoting: 

Bat  the  glory  of  his  (the  ehoristei^s)  art  consisted 
in  the  execution  of  those  good  oM  hillowy  compo- 
Bitions  called  fngning  times,  when  the  four  parts 
that  oompoee  the  ol^ir  take  up  the  soag,  and  go 
raeing  rooad,  oaa  after  the  other,  each  siigiBg  a 
different  set  of  worts ;  till  at  leagth,  hy  bobm  ia- 
•zplicahle  nugie,  they  all  €<Hne  together  afaia,  and 
go  sailing  oat  into  a  rolling  sea  of  harmony.  I  re- 
member the  wonder  with  which  I  used  to  look  from 
Bide  to  side  when  tenor,  treble,  coonter,  and  bass 
were  thas  roaring  and  foaming ;  it  verily  seemed 
as  if  the  pealm  were  going  to  pieces  among  the 
breakers ;  and  tha  delighted  astonishment  when  I 
found  that  each  particular  verse  did  emerge  whole 
and  uninjured  from  the  storm. 

Some  of  these  old  tunes  were  indeed  a 
"sea  of  harmony,"  and  I  long  for  them 
to  this  day.  "Antioch"  and  "Miles 
Lane"  are  about  the  only  ones  left  to  us 
of  that  early  and  vigorous  race  of  tunes 
in  which  the  old  time  choir  would  on  spe- 
cial occasions  try  to  outdo  themselves, 
to  the  undoing  of  the  hymn  or  psalm,  and 
the  chagrin  of  the  minister. 

Imagine  the  sensations  of  the  minis- 
ter, and  the  effect  upon  the  audience, 
when  the  choir  started  to  sing  to  an  old 
fugue  tune  the  hymn  in  which  the  line  to 
be  repeated  is  "my  poor  polluted  soul"; 
or  the  one  where  the  fuguing  line  is  "And 
my  great  captain  calls  me  hence."  The 
line  is  divided  squarely  in  halves,  even 
though  the  division  comes  in  the  middle 
of  a  word — "  my  poor  pol,"  or  "  and  my 
great  cap."  The  tenor  leads  off  with  "  my 
poor  pol,"  and  while  he  prolongs  his  final 
syllable  the  others  exclaim  in  order,  "  my 
poor  pol !  "  And  after  they  have  lamented 
over  "pol"  long  enough  to  make  one 
think  they  have  some  dreadful  news  to 
utter,  they  start  out  again  and  finish  up 
"  my  poor  polluted  soul."  They  have  the 
same  experience  with  "  my  great  cap."  It 
is  something  to  smile  at,  to  be  sure,  but 
it  was  uncomfortable  to  be  in  the  pulpit 
under  such  circumstances. 

That  particular  trouble  is  practically 
extinct,  but  the  passing  of  the  fugue  does 
not  mean  the  passing  of  the  same  lack  of 
foresight  and  perception  which  made  the 
old  fuguing  ridiculous.    At  a  funeral,  for 
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instance,  a  hymn  suited  to  the  occasion  is  you."  Here  the  soprano  has  a  solo.  She 
given  out,  and  it  is  sung  to  a  tune  gay  is  dressed  in  all  the  frills  and  flounces  of 
enough  for  a  music  hall.  These  musical  the  latest  style,  topped  oif  with  a  roof  gar- 
misfits  are  troublesome  and  annoying  in  den  and  aviary,  so  that  her  appearance 
the  extreme.  jars  with  the  words  she  sings.  Her  man- 
And  how  often  a  whole  anthem  or  solo  ner  is  worse,  for  as  she  sings  "  yet  I  say 
is  spoiled  by  the  singer  obtruding  his  per-  unto  you  that  Solomon  in  all  his  glory 
sonality  upon  you  while  singing !  Take  a  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these,"  she 
sample  case.  The  anthem  to  be  sung-r-  shakes  her  frills  and  feathers  and 
and  it  is  very  sweet  and  expressive  in  its  straightens  herself  up  with  an  air  of  self 
music — is  "  Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field,  importance  which  practically  shouts  at 
they  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin ;  yet  I  you,  "  Well,  if  Solomon  wasn't  di;essed  as 
say  unto  you  that  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  well  as  one  of  these  lilies,  I  want  you  to 
was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these."  The  understand  that  I  am  I " 
real  beauty  of  the  anthem  is  in  the  There  are  many  such  things  in  the 
thought  which  the  words  hold,  and  the  every  day  annals  of  tho  average  congre- 
music  is  written  truly  and  sweetly  to  ex-  gation.  I  have  mentioned  only  a  few, 
press  that  thought.  The  choir  do  quite  which  try  a  minister's  soul  more  bitterly 
well  until  they  reach  "  yet  I  say  unto  than  most  people  have  any  idea  of. 


THE  FOOL'S  PHILOSOPHY. 

"  My  heart  is  sad,  good  Sir  Nonsense ; 

0)me,  make  me  merry,''  qnoth  the  king, 
"  And  thoa  shalt  have  for  recompense 

A  kingly  gift — this  jeweled  ring. 
What  secret  talisman,  0  fool. 

Ay  makes  thee  gay  and  wont  to  sing? 
What  is  the  philosophic  school 

That  makes  thee  wiser  than  thy  king  ?" 

"  Oh^  richer  than  the  flashing  gems 

That  glitter  in  thy  kingly  crown ;  ' 

Yea,  rarer  than  the  diadems 

Of  kings  and  doges  of  renown — 
Of  greater  splendor,  brighter  sheen. 

Than  any  jewel  thou  canst  bring, 
Id  one,  my  liege,  thon  ne'er  hast  seen, 

And  I  possess  that  gem,  0  king  I 

"  The  reason  I  can  laugh,  0  king. 

And  e'en  provoke  thy  royal  mirth, 
1  will  reveal — yet  keep  thy  ring, 

I  have  a  gem  of  greater  worth. 
This  head  which  wears  the  cap  and  bells 

Onoe  wore  a  prince's  coronet ; 
Yet  in  thy  jester's  soul  there  dwells 

No  slightest  vestige  of  regret. 

"  No  wish  for  power  disturbs  my  brain, 

No  wish  to  don  the  robe  of  state : 
And  wish  or  word  or  deed  were  vain. 

If  aimed  to  stay  the  hand  of  fate. 
My  reign  had  been  a  tyrant's  role ; 

'Twas  bom  in  strife,  in  warring  spent. 
Oh,  sire,  my  philosophic  school — 

Experience ;  my  gem — content" 

E.  Percivale  Bake^.  ^ 
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THE  WEDDING  PROBLEM. 


BY  MARIAN   WEST. 

HOW  THREE  SISTERS  TRIED  TO  SOLVE  IT,  WITH  RESULTS  THAT 
SEEM  TO  SHOW  THAT  THE  BEST  PLAN  IS  A  COMPROMISE  BETWEEN 
THE  CONVENTIONAL  FASHIONABLE  FUNCTION  AND  AN  ULTRA 
QUIET  HOME  AFFAIR. 


nrH£R£  was  a  girl  who  was  going  to  be 
'  married.  The  man  was  everything 
desirable,  and  she  was  very  happy  in  the 
prospects  But  when  she  looked  at  the 
long  list  of  her  friends,  and  the  smallness 
of  her  house,  and  the  extreme  flatness  of 
her  purse,  out  of  which  her  tiny  trousseau 
had  already  been  squeezed,  her  heart  al- 
most failed  her.  And  after  she  had  lain 
awake  two  nights  trying  to  decide  that 
claret  enp  would  do  instead  of  cham- 
pagne, her  temper  quite  gave  out. 

"  For  pity's  sake,  Tom,  let's  elope,"  she 
exclaimed.  *^  Mother  and  the  girls  can 
meet  us  at  the  church  by  accident,  and 
we'll  save  the  money  for  a  trip  of  our  own 
instead  of  for  a  caterer  and  a  florist  and 
a  stupid  old  wedding  gown.  I  shall  look 
abominable  in  white  satin,  any  way." 

"  But  there  are  my  parents  and  things," 
he  objected ;  "  and  how  could  we  ever 
square  it  with  the  aunts  and  cousins  ?  We 
don't  want  to  start  with  both  families 
down  on  us." 

"  I  don't  see  why  they  should  care,"  she 
said  irritably. 

"But  you  know  they  would,"  he  con- 
cluded. 

She  was  silenced  without  being  recon- 
ciled. But  she  did  her  duty,  and  the  flor- 
ist and  the  caterer  came,  and  the  forty 
three  relatives  were  packed  in  with  the 
ninety  seven  friends,  and  when  she  stood 
up  to  say,  "  I  will,"  she  was  so  tired  that 
she  would  with  equal  pleasure  have  said, 
"  I  won't."  The  spectators  all  agreed  that 
white  was  not  her  color. 

THE  SECOND  SISTER'S   WEDDING. 

Now,  this  girl  had  a  younger  sister,  a 
very  wise  and  independent  young  woman 
— ^yet  not  too  wise  and  independent,  as  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that,  shortly  after- 
wards, she  also  became  engaged.  Her 
fiance  was  not  well  off,  but  he  was  every- 
thing else,  and  they  happily  hunted  up 
their  flat  and  appropriated  everything  in 
their  respective  homes  that  was  not  nailed 
down,  after  the  manner  of  prudent  young 
persons  getting  up  for  themselves. 


"But  oh,  the  wedding!  You  poor 
things !  "  sighed  the  married  sister.  "  My 
head  ached  for  a  solid  month  after  ours. 
I'll  come  over  and  help  you  all  I  can.  You 
want  to  allow  just  tvrice  what  you  think 
it  will  cost,  it  all  mounts  up  so.  I  know 
some  little  Hungarian  musicians  I  can 
get  you  rather  cheap.  They  really  don't 
play  badly,  and  nobody  listens,  any  way. 
Shall  I  attend  to  it?" 

"We'll  see,"  said  the  younger  sister 
wisely. 

The  next  time  the  married  sister  came 
in,  she  found  the  younger  sitting  beside 
a  pile  of  notes,  writing  busily. 

"You  may  stamp  those,  if  you  like," 
she  said,  without  looking  up. 

"You  don't  mean  to  say  you're  not 
going  to  have  engraved  invitations  \  "  was 
the  exclamation.  "  You  won't  save  enough 
to  pay  for  the  trouble,  really.  You  know, 
I've  been  through  it  all,  and  I  know. 
I  could  have  got  them  engraved  for 
you " 

The  younger  handed  over  the  note  she 
had  just  blotted. 

"  Head  that,"  she  said,  and  drew  a  fresh 
sheet  towards  her.    The  note  ran : 

Dbab  Aunt  Miriam  : 

Grant  and  I  are  going  to  be  married  on  the  15th, 
very  qaietly,  with  just  our  mothers  and  sisters  to 
help  US  thiroagh.  We  expect  to  be  settled  in  onr 
flat  bj  November,  and  we  want  all  onr  people  to 
come  and  see  as  there  on  the  first  or  second 
Thursday  afternoon  of  the  month»  at  five  o'clock. 
Tell  Uncle  William  and  Dick  that  bnainess  will  be 
no  excuse,  as  they  can  drop  in  on  their  way  up 
town.  It  will  give  us  very  real  pleasure  to  see  you 
in  our  own  home. 

Affectionately  your  niece 

The  older  sister  laid  the  note  down  with 
a  little  gasp. 

"  I  don't  know  what  to  think,"  she  said 
Anally.  "It  will  certainly  be — easier. 
You  don't  suppose  they'll  mind  ?  " 

"I  don't  care  if  they  do,"  was  the  se- 
rene answer ;  and  another  note  was  folded 
and  addressed.  "  I'm  asking  the  relatives 
for  the  first  and  second  Thursdays,  and 
the  others  for  the  third  and  fmu^th,  so    j 
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that  we  won't  be  too  crowded.  I  shan't 
have  much  besides  tea.  It  will  be  just  a 
chance  to  see  the  fiat  and  give  us  their 
blessing — and  if  they  are  too  proud  for 
that,  their  affection  isn't  worth  keeping." 

The  sister  sighed  again.  "  You  always 
did  have  more  courage  than  I,"  she  ad- 
mitted. 

The  wise  young  woman  kept  to  her  plan 
so  courageously  that  there  were  only  seven 
witnesses  to  the  ceremony,  and  seating 
them  at  luncheon  afterwards  was  merely 
a  matter  of  extra  leaves  in  the  table.  But 
there  was  one  thing  for  which  even  her 
wisdom  had  not  prepared  her.  This  was 
simply  the  fact  that  a  wedding  without 
the  stimulus  of  outsiders,  the  gaiety  of 
those  not  vitally  concerned,  is  a  distinctly 
doleful  occasion. 

The  two  mothers  blinked  solemnly  at 
intervals,  lifting  their  handkerchiefs  to 
their  lips,  and  there  were  no  duties  to  di- 
vert them,  no  cheerful  noise  to  crowd  out 
their  own  thoughts.  Over  the  younger 
element  lay  a  certain  cold  flatness.  They 
knew  one  another  so  well  that  the  sense  of 
a  party  was  painfully  lacking,  and  mar- 
riage, stripped  of  music  and  feasting, 
loomed  up  in  solemn  dreariness,  weighing 
their  spirits  to  earth. 

"  Not  much  to  choose  between  that  and 
a  funeral,"  decided  the  youngest  sister 
of  all,  aa  she  tried  to  throw  a  slipper  after 
the  departing  carriage,  but  gave  up  the 
idea  as  frivolous  and  incongruous.  The 
little  fiat  was  ready  in  due  time,  and  the 
Thursday  afternoons  were  pleasantly  suc- 
cessful, but  the  wedding  day  itself  was 
seldom  referred  to  in  the  family. 

THE  THIRD  SISTER'S  PLAN. 

The  third  sister  was  less  wise,  perhaps, 
but  somewhat  more  independent;  in  spite 
of  which  she,  too,  in  time,  promised  her 
hand  in  marriage.  Her  two  sisters  flew  to 
her  with  advice  about  the  wedding,  but 
she  shut  her  ears  to  their  experience. 

"  I  know  what  I  want,"  she  said,  "  and 
I'm  going  to  have  it."  So  she  made  a  crit- 
ical survey  of  a  certain  church,  then  invi- 
ted every  one  she  knew  to  come  there  on  a 
certain  afternoon  and  see  her  married. 


"But  the  decorations!  My  child,  you 
don't  realize  what  they  will  ooet,"  ex- 
claimed her  eldest  sister,  staring  at  the 
engraved  card. 

"Not  a  cent,"  said  the  youngest  tran- 
quilly. "  The  light  through  those  stained 
windows  is  as  lovely  as  any  flowers  could 
be,  and  my  gown  will  be  better  worth 
seeing  than  any  number  of  palms  in  tubs. 
It's  going  to  be  my  one  extravagance." 

"  But  a  wedding  gown  is  so  little  use 
afterwards,"  was  the  protest.  "  I  know 
my  white  satin " 

"  White  satin !  I  should  say  not.  It's 
going  to  be  the  loveliest  pale  gray  broad- 
cloth, with  " — and  a  torrent  of  details 
followed.  "  It's  a  gown  I've  wanted  and 
needed  for  years.  I'm  just  marrying  so 
that  I  can  have  it,"  was  the  triumphant 
conclusion. 

iSo  she  went  very  simply  up  the  aisle 
in  her  cloth  gown,  and  no  one  noticed  or 
careil  about  the  lack  of  decorations.  After 
the  ceremony,  a  comfortable  number,  just 
right  for  the  little  house,  followed  her 
home. 

She  had  invited  one  out  of  each  family 
of  relatives--"  I  love  you  all,  but  the 
house  is  so  little !  "  she  had  explained — 
and  so  reduced  their  number  to  twelve; 
three  old  family  friends  were  added,  to 
appease  her  mother,  and  then  twenty  of 
her  own  friends,  men  and  girls,  pleasant 
to  look  at  and  good  to  be  with,  the  little 
crowd  she  would  have  chosen  had  this  been 
a  dance  instead  of  a  wedding. 

Sandwiches,  punch,  and  ices — it  had 
not  needed  a  caterer  for  these,  only  a 
woman  or  two  in  to  help.  There  were  no 
decorations,  beyond  the  roses  that  had 
been  sent  her.  And  if  there  had  been 
music,  most  assuredly  it  would  not  have 
been  heard. 

The  bride  drove  away  in  the  sunset, 
leaning  out  to  laugh  back  at  them  all. 
Then  she  turned  to  her  husband. 

"  That  was  the  nicest  party  I  ever  went 
to,"  she  said.  "  I  never  knew  before  that 
one  could  have  a  good  time  at  one's  own 
wedding ! " 

What  he  said  was  thoroughly  common- 
place and  not  to  the  point. 


A  WEDDING  SONG. 

Let  the  toast  be  gaily  quaffed. 

Raise  the  potion  high, 
Drop  good  wishes  in  Uie  draft. 

Drain  the  chalice  dry ; 
Hang  the  walls  with  branch  and  vine, 

Rifle  glen  and  glade ; 
Roses,  do  your  best  to  shine, 

Lilies,  lend  your  aid  ! 
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Photographing  Wild  Flowers. 

BY  ERXHSr  HAROLD   HAYXHS. 

HOW  THE  CAMERA  MAY  BE  USED  BY  LOVERS  OF  NATURE  AND  OF  THE 
PICTURESQUE  TO  MAKE  A  COLLECTION  THAT  FAR  EXCELS,  IN  BEAUTY 
AND  INTEREST,   THE  OLD   FASHIONED  ALBUM   OF   DRIED   FLOWERS. 

THK  wild  flower  lovers  of  a  t/eiiera-^  them  on  sky  blue  i)laqiies,  or  do  aiiy- 
tion  ago  iminortalizeil  their  old  thing  that  his  unfortunate  instincts 
favorites  or  their  new  discoveries  hy  suggested;  no  insult  to  art  and  beauty 
means  of  weights  and  blotting  paper,  could  cancel  the  value  of  those  hours 
inounting  the  melancholy  ghosts  of  for-      in  the  fields. 

luer   beauties   on   album    pages,    where  Hut  now  a   better  day   for  the  wild 

they  rustled  to  the  turning  of  the  leaves,     flower  is  coming,  with  no  loss  to  its  col- 
stark  and  colorless,  till  they  crumbled      lector.     Out   of   the  perfection   of   the 
into  nothingness.     The  i)ressed  collec-      modern  camera,  and  the  growing  excel- 
lence of  amateur  work,  has  come 
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results  of  his  quests  were  of  minor  im-      the  wild  flower  hunter  may  gather  a  gal- 

])ortanee.    He  might  jmt  his  wild  flowers     lery  of  fleld  beauties  that  will  kecj)  tiicir 

in   paper   mausoleums,    or   even    paint      loveliness  to  the  end.    He  cannot  sin4)ly 
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eiitlnisiast  who  is  collec'ting  something.  q  .  ^  ^ 

There  never  was  a  time  when  pursuits  '  '"•       ^   .         "^         c    '        ^ 

of  thi«;  kind  were  more  necessary.    The  C  <r  *   .  ' 

hig  outdoors  is  the  only  antidote  for  the  ^^^  ' 

nervous  drive  of  modern  life,  and  the  ])eauty  and  serenity.    There  must  be  a 

race  is  turning  more  and  more  to  nature  personal   bribe  for  each  one — ''some- 
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thing  to  do."  It  is  this  need,  the  im- 
patient gnawing  of  a- restlessness  that  is 
never  quieted,  that  camera  study  meets. 
Equip  yourself  well  for  a  difficult  task; 
go  out  with  science  and  determination 
in  your  mind.  You  will  bring  back  with 
you  valuable  studies,  and  a  new  skill. 
But  these  will  not  be  the  greatest  of 
your  acquisitions. 

THE  FLOWER   PHOTOGRAPHER'S  SEASON. 

The  season  for  photographing  wild 
flowers  lasts  nine  months  in  the  year, 
and  even  the  remaining  three  months 
have  their  offerings.  Dandelions  and 
violets  sometimes  liave  courage  for  De- 
cember; skunk  cabbage  is  known  to  Feb- 


glossy,  unexpanded  buds,  the  next  taken 
after  the  silvery  paws  come  out,  and  the 
third  representing  the  flower  in  full 
bloom..  The  catkins  also  will  make  a 
pretty  ))icture,  but  if  they  are  taken  out 
of  doors,  a  fast  j)late  and  a  (juick  shut- 
ter are  necessary,  as  the  delicate  trem- 
bling tassels  are  seldom  quite  still,  even 
for  a  moment. 

Wild  flowers  have  a  double  interest  if 
pictured  as  they  grow  in  their  natural 
surroundings;  but  if  rain  or  wind  ])rc- 
vent  this,  the  specimens  may  be  brought 
home  and  photographed  indoors.  To 
do  this  successfully,  the  subjects  should 
not  be  cut  until  the  last  moment,  and 
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iiui&t  be  plaee<Kin  water  at  once  on 
reaehing  the  houi*e.  Tepid  water  con- 
taining a  little  8alt  will  generally  revive 
them  if  thev  have  wilt<^l.     It  is  desir- 


over  the  panes  to  diffuse  the  light.  It 
is  well  to  have  on  hand  a  few  pieces  of 
more  or  less  opaque  cloth,  which  may 
be  usl'd  to  cover  sections  of  the  window. 


EVKN    AFTER   THE   BLOSSOMS   HAVE   GONE,    THERE  WILL  STILL   BE   INTERESTING   THINGS  TO 
PHOTOGRAPH  "—SEEDS   OF  THE   COMMON   MILKWEED    (ASCLEPIAS   CORNUTF). 


able  that  thev  should  be  photogra})he(l 
as  soon  as  possible  after  they  have  fully 
recovered,  as  from  that  moment  most 
flowers  steadily  deteriorate. 

The  corner  of  a  room,  with  a  window 
on  each  side  of  the  angle,  makes  a  good 
studio,  white  tissue  paper  being  placed 


and  so  graduate  the  light.  As  a  rule,  it 
is  better  to  have  more  light  falling  on 
one  side  of  the  subject  than  on  the 
other,  as  this  adds  to  the  appearance  of 
rotundity.  Where  a  stronger  light  is 
re([uired  on  a  particular  part  than  can 
be  obtained  from  the  windowjs^  a  mirror 
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or  a  sheet  of  white  canlboanl  may  be 
used  as  a  reflector. 

A  photograph  is  very  much  influenced 
by  the  background.  For  some  subjects 
])lack  is  effective,  while  others  seem  to 
require  white.  Frequently  it  will  be 
found  that  some  shade  of  gray  produces 
the  best  results.  Black  velvet  or  black 
felt  makes  an  excellent  dark  back- 
ground, Avhile  muslin  or  cheese  cloth 
will  give  all  the  whiteness  desired.  One 
may  make  a  great  variety  of  back- 
grounds by  pasting  cartridge  })aper  of 
different  shades  on  canvas  and  weight- 
ing it  with  rods  of  brass  or  wood.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  keep  the  backgrounds 
flat  and  free  from  creases  and  wrinkles, 
which  would  mar  the  beauty  of  the  pic- 
ture. Whatever  background  is  used,  it 
should  be  hung  far  enough  back  to  es- 
cape any  shadows  thrown  by  the  flow- 
ers; otherwise  there  is  likely  to  be  con- 
fusion in  the  picture. 

Often  the  i)est   results  are  obtained 


I      (SOUDAGO      CANADENSIS),     THE     MOST 
i  AND   TYPICAL   OF   AMERICAN    AUTUMN 
FLOWEKS. 


THE    THISTLE     (CNICUS     LANCEOLATUS),     A    COMMON 
WEED  THAT  MAKES   AN   EFFECTIVE   PICTITRE. 


?  a  long  exposure  in  a  subdued 
n  such  cases  tbe  flowers  should 
be    placed    in    water    and 
posed  at  least  an  hour  be- 
fore tbe  exf)osure  is  made. 
This  is  to  allow  tlie  stems, 
leaves  and  blossoms  to  be- 
come 111  led  witb  water;  for 
while  the  filling  })n)ccss  is 
u  there  is  a  slight  movement  in 
rt  of  the  phuU,  and  where  the 
'  is  very  long  this  will  destroy 
•pness  of  the  negative.     If  the 
other  receptacle   in  which   the 
ire  placed  is  to  be  included  in 
ire,  it  should  be  of  a  very  simple, 
-ive  character. 

imes^  as  in  the  case  of  sprays 
u   flowering   trees   and   shrubs, 
effect  can  be  obtained  only  by 
he  main  stems  in  a  horizontal 
1'his  may  easily  be  done  by 
the  end  of  tlie  stem  in  a  nar- 
ked bottle,  resting  in  a  box  of 
a  table  drawn  up  near  the  baek- 
The  sand  will  hold  the  bottle 
in  any  desired  position.     If  a  box  of 
sand  is  not  available,  the  end/o4the  stein 
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POND    LIUBB^    (CASTJMJA    ODORATA)  — "  PBRHAPS    THE     MOST     BEAUTIFUL     WILD    FLOWERS    OF    ALL     FOR 

PICTORIAL  PURPOSES." 

may    be    pJaced    between    two    heavy  selves  when  growing  than  they  ran  ever 

book8j   which   are   then   tilted   to   any  be  under  artificial  conditions, 
angle.     The  amateurs   own  ingenuitv 

will  reaidily  devise  other  picturesqiie  ar-  FLOWERS  OP  EARLY  SPRING, 

rangements.    St)me  may  be  suggested  by  In   March    the   flower   photographer 

the  accompany ing-illustrationH.  But.  may  have  some  trouble,  at  least  in 
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jiml  anemones  of  both  varieties;  hepati- 
eas  and  violets,  purple,  white,  and  yel- 
low;.while  earlier  than  any  of  these,  we 
may  discover  the  grace- 
ful     trailing     arbutus, 
pushing  its  way  beneath 
the     pine     needles,     or 
blooming  under  rover  of 
last  year's  dead  leaves. 
Jn  the  moist  hollows,  the 
leafless    spicebush    is    in 
bloom,  and  near  it  wave 
the  plumes  of  the  serv- 
ice berry. 

Wooded  hillsides  are 
the  places  to  search  for 
bloodroot.  The  white- 
ness of  tliis  flower  is  in 
marked  contrast  with  the 
crimson  juice  w  h  i  c  h 
stains  the  spoiler's  hand. 
The  Indians  prized  the 
])lant,  and  used  its  juice 
to  color  their  serious 
faces.  Along  the  road- 
sides the  twigs  of  the 
maples  and  elms,  still 
leafless,  are  covered  with 
garnet  colored  flowers,  in 
which  the  bees  already 
have  set  to '  work,  and 
down  by  the  river  the 
Imnks  are  lighted  with 
golden  patches  of  marsh 
jnarigold. 

After  selecting  a  sub- 
ject, the  wise  photog- 
rapher remembers  that 
this  is  work  that  cannot 
be  hurried.  If  he  makes 
only  one  or  two  pictures 
in  a  morning,  let  them  be 
good  ones.  Poor  photo- 
gi-aphs  take  nearly  as 
long,  and  are  worthless 
from  any  point  of  view. 

The  first  thing  to  de- 
cide is  the  purpose  of  the 
photograph — w  h  e  t  her 
the  maker's  first  thought 
is    to    be    of    art    or    of 
science.  If  his  ideals  are 
primarily  artistic,  there 
is  probably  some  one  viewpoint  which 
is  more  effective  than  any  other,  and 
which  will  present  *a  grouping  that  art- 
ists call  a  good  composition.    If -the  pho- 


tographer is  working  in  the  interests 
of  l>otany,  and  for  the  purpose  of  study, 
composition  is  not  to  Im»  considered,  bivt 


THE     BLUE 


FLAG 
SW 


IRIS     (IRIS     versicolor),     WHICH     BEAUTIFIKS     OUR 
AMPS   AND   DAMP   PASTURES   IN    MAY. 

only  the  plant  itself.  He  will  strive  mere- 
ly to  l)ring  out  its  cliaracter  and  as  much 
of  the  detail  as  ])ossib]e. 

Walk  carefully  round  the  subject  to 
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I)c  pliotographed,  and  examine  tlie  back- 
ground as  well  as  the  plant,  for  much 
will  depend  upon  the  surroundings.  The 
simpler  these  are  the  better,  for  noth- 
ing should  detract  from  the  main  fea- 
ture of  the  picture.  The  flower  may  be 
set  off  by  a  tree  trunk,  a  lichen  covered 
rock,  the  shadow  of  a  wall,  or  the  water 
of  a  pond  or  stream;  but  whatever  it  is, 
it  should  afford  sufficient  contrast  to 
nmke  the  photograph  intelligible. 

In  the  month  of  May  there  will  be 
even  more  wild  flowers  than  in  April. 
In  the  lanes,  the  odor  of  the  hawthorn 
will  guide  the  amateur  to  a  subject 
worthy  of  his  camera.  This  is  a  shrub 
which  should  l)e  more  extensively  culti- 
vated as  a  hedge  plant.  With  anything 
like  reasonable  conditions,  it  grows  as 
well  here  as  it  does  in  England,  where 


THE   WILD   SUNFLOWER    (HBUANTIirS   GIOANTEra),    Ol.L    ui      iiiL    ULUvScUiiS 
THAT   HELP   TO   MAKE   THE   AUTlTiN    WAYSIDES    A    BLAZE   OF    COLOR. 


its  clustering  white  bloesoms  in  the 
spring,  and  its  bunches  of  scarlet  ber- 
ries in  the  autumn,  are  familiar  features 
of  tiie  landscape..  This  is  the  month  of 
apple  blossoms,  too,  and  none  is  more 
beautiful  than  that  of  the  little  crab 
apple,  which  often  blooms  in  the  wildest 
parts  of  the  country.  Along  the  edges 
of  the  woods  may  be  seen  white  clouds 
of  dogwood  flowers,  excellent  subjects, 
whether  photographed  where  they  grow, 
perha])s  against  a  clump  of  dark  pines, 
or  at  home,  in  artificial  surroundings. 
On  the  rocky  hillsides  the  columbine 
and  rock  cress  are  growing  close  to- 
gether; along  the  edges  of.  the  swamps 
stand  long  lines  of  blue  flag  iri«,  and  in 
the  woods  are  the  wild  honeysuckle  or 
pink  azalea,  Solomon's  seal,  false  Solo- 
mon's seal,  trill ium,  and  Indian  turnip. 
Sometimes  it  hap- 
pens that  a  beautiful 
flower  grows  in  such 
poor  surroundings 
that  a  satisfactory 
picture  of  it  cannot 
be  taken  where  it 
stands.  In  that  case 
the  best  thing  is  to 
dig  it  up,  root  and 
all,  and  transplant  it 
to  the  best  situation 
that  can  be  found.  Of 
course  it  must  be  a 
natural  situation;  it 
would  be  ridiculous 
to  represent  a  swamp 
loving  species  as 
growing  on  sandy  up- 
lands, or  vice  versa. 
All  traces  of  this  lit- 
tle trick  should  be  ob- 
lilcrated,  by  covering 
over  the  marks  of  the 
trowel  with  leaves, 
sand,  or  pine  needles. 
Some  collectors  may 
]) refer  to  abstain  from 
such  an  artifice  alto- 
gether, considering  it 
unworthy  of  a  faith- 
fnl  student  of  nature. 


FLOWERS    OF    SUMMER 
AND     AUTUMN. 

In  June  the  floral 
season  changes  ajrain. 
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titmn.       Jf  u  r  p  1  e 

.                     T             J   ^ii  THE   UPPER     ENGRAVING     SHOWS    THE    PINK    AZALEA,   OR   WILD    HONEYSUCKLE 

ironweea    ana    ine  (azalba  nudiflora),  a  flower  op  the  may  woods  ;  in  the  center 

sleepy    evening  arr  the  white  blossoms  of   the  dogwood  (cornus  Florida)  ; 

primrose  border  the  below  is  the  narcissus  (narcissus  polyanthus),  a  garden 

roadsides:     turtle-  ''^^^'^  ^^  ^^«'^^- 
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.the  conflagration  to  come.  In  Sep- 
tember the  autumn  flowerft  are  at  their 
])est.  There  is  now  a  profusion  of 
liandsome  subjects  for  the  camera,  but 
for  many  of  them,  particularly  the  red 
and  the  yellow  blossonifs,  orthochromatie 
plates  or  a  ray  filter  must  be  used,  to 
get  anything  like  their  true  color  values. 
By  October  the  glory  of  the  autumn 


flowers  will  be  waning,  and  by  the  end 
of  the  month  few  will  be  left.  But 
even  after  the  blossoms  have  gone,  there 
will  still  be  interesting  things  to  pho- 
tograph, for  the  beautiful  seed  vessels, 
the  berries  in  the  hedge  rows,  and  the 
mosses  are  enough  to  keep  a  camera 
busy  until  the  })ussy  willow  and  the  trail- 
ing arbutus  come  back  in  the  spring. 


WHEN  THE  MIKADO  IS  HOST. 

BY  ANNA  NORTH  END  BENJAMIN, 

THE  JAPANESE  EMPEROR^S  ANNUAL  GARDEN  PARTY,  AN  IN- 
TERESTING AND  CHARACTERISTIC  FUNCTION  HELD  IN  CHERRY 
BLOSSOM  TIME,  THE  LOVELIEST  SEASON  OF  THE  YEAR  IN  THE 
LAND  OF  FLOWERS. 


IX  no  country  in  the  world  do  flowers 
play  so  important  a  part  in  the  life 
i)f  the  people  as  in  Japan.  The  Ja])an- 
ese  are  not  content  with  m  c  r  e  1  y 


A   CARD   OF   INVITATION   TO   THE   MIKADOS   GARDEN    PARTY. 


enjoying  their  island  empire's  luxuriant 
wealth  of  bloom,  but  they  make  the 
arrangement  of  flowers  symbolical  of 
many  things.  While  they  have  a  horror 
of  cut  blossoms,  it  is 
one  of  their  favorite 
amusements,  or  accom- 
plishments, to  distort 
the  growing  ])laiits  in 
the  most  curious  and- 
artificial  manner. 

All  the  world  knows 
that  the  loveliest  sea- 
son of  that  lovely  land 
is  cherry  blossom  time, 
in  the  s])ring  of  the 
year.  This  is  the  occa- 
sion of  a  national  fete, 
recognized  by  the  em- 
peror and  empress,  who 
do  their  part  by  giving 
an  annual  garden  party 
in  Tokio.     it  is  a  court 
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CHERRY  BLOSSOM  TIME  IN   JAPAN- 


-HOUDAY    MAKERS    SITTING    UNDER  THE  CHERRY  TREES  IN   THE   ITYBNO 
PARK,   TOKIO. 


function,  its  date  depending  upon  tlie 
blossoming  of  the  pink  double  cherry. 
For  a  fortnight  before  that  time  the 
people  have  1)een  enjoying  a  semi  car- 
nival to  celebrate  the  blossoming  of  the 
white  single  cherry,  which  ^has  lined 
with  shimmering  silver  the  Suinida 
River,  and 'the  many  streams  and  canals 
traversing  the  heart  of  the  great  Japan- 
ese city.  In  Tokio's  great  park,  I'yeno. 
happy  crowds  feast  and  frolic.  They 
play  dragon  tail,  fence,  drink  tea  and 
fialr,  but  the  court  only  looks  on,  wait- 
ing for  the  budding  of  the  double  cher- 
ries and  the  Mikado's  garden  party. 
Others  are  anxiously  awaiting  the  fete, 
for  the  list  of  invitations  is  a  large  one. 
but  the  only  heart  burning  jealousy  is 
felt  by  a  few  of  the  visiting  foreigners. 
The  rules  governing  the  invitations,  like 


everything  else  that  has  to  do  with  Jap- 
anese court  etiquette,  are  writ  large, 
that  all  may  read;  so  it  can  , be  accu- 
rately foretold  each  year  to  whom  will 
be  sent  the  great  while  cards,  headed 
with  the  imi)erial  sixteen  petaled  chrys- 
anthemum embossed  in  gold. 

MISTAKES   OP   AMERICAN   TRAVELERS. 

Of  the  Japanese,  l)esi(les  the  court, 
the  nobility  are  asked,  and  many  dis- 
tinguished otTicers  of  the  army  and  navy, 
untitled  government  oflicials,  and  men 
wdio  have  b^en  decoratedr  for  some  act 
of  service.  Of  the  foreigners,  the  diplo- 
mats, with  their  families,  guests,  aud 
othclal  households,  are  invited  as  a  matr 
ter  of  course.  In  addition,  the  head  of 
each  embassy  has  the  right  to  request 
a  few  invitations  for  eligibl^visitors^ 
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Among  the  Eiiropeajis,  only  tlioso  who 
have  been  presented  at  the  home  court 
can  receive  invitations.  This  limitation 
does  not  atfect  Americans,  of  course, 
})ecause  there  is  no  ceremony  fixing  our 
social  standing.  At  home  we  all  are,  in 
theory,  the  equals  of  crowned  mon- 
nrchs,  and  when  we  are  abroad  some  of 


when  it  first  appeared.  This  shocked 
and  hurt  the  Japanese  so  deeply  that 
they  have  never  forgotten  it.  It  also 
seems  to  them  as  if  such  customs  must 
exist  in  this  country,  and  we  cannot 
blame  them. 

THE  GATHERING  OF  THE   GUESTS. 
Accompanying  the  large,  impressive 


THE    OUTER     WALI 


AND    GATE    HOUSES    OF    THE    IMPERIAL    GROUNDS    IN   WHICH    THE    MIKADO'S   ANNUAL 
GARDEN   PARTY   18   HELD. 


ns  show  that  we  think  we  are  a  good 
deal  better.  The  American  minister  to 
Tokio\s  most  ditficult  diplomatic  task 
is  the  handling  of  free  born  citizens  who 
want  to  attend  the  Mikado's  functions. 
It  is  unfortunately  true  that  some  who 
have  secured  invitations  have  so  con- 
diU'ted  themselves  that  the  Japanc^se, 
taking  them  as  a  sam])le,  were  justified 
in  consi(l(»ring  us  the  most  vulgar,  ill 
brrd,  and  altogctluM'  objectionable  ]>eo- 
})lc  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  These 
thoughtless  olTen<Urs  have  behaved  as 
they  woidd  at  a  circus.  They  have  taken 
no  pains  to  find  out  what  was  the  eti- 
<[uette  to  be  followed  ;  in^tead,  they  have 
doiu»  everything  that  they  ought  not  to 
have  done.  Possessed  with  the  relic 
mania,  American  guests  have  inxaded 
the  royal  table  itself,  and  carried  away 
)»lates  and  flowers;  hut  the  climax  wns 
reaehed  when  they  smuggled  in  i-ameras, 
and     •*  snapped "     the     imperial     j)arty 


in  Japanese  and  English.    The  English 
part  contains  the  following: 

1.  Gentlemen  are  requested  to  wear  frock  coaU 
with  tall  hats ;  military  and  naval  officers,  their 
uniforms. 

2.  The  guests  are  requested  by  the  front  gate  of 
the  late  genriokwan. 

3.  It  is  requested  that  this  card  be  given  up  to 
the  officers  in  charge  at  the  entrance  to  the  Impe- 
rial Garden. 

4.  The  guest  in  mourning  dre.-r'  will  not  be  ad- 
mitted. 

n.  In  case  of  rain,  the  party  will  not  take  placi\ 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  was  written 
by  a  Japanese,  and  was  not  even  in- 
sj)e(  ted  by  an  English  s])eaking  j)erM»n. 
It  illustrates  tbe  innate  self  conli<lenee 
which  is  met  with  everywhere  in  Jaj)an. 

The  .Japanese  part  of  the  ])ink  card 
states  in  addition  that  da})anese  ladies 
must  wear  European  dress. 

The  ])arty  is  given  in  an  imperial  gar- 
den, some  <li*Jtan<e  from  the  royal  resi- 
tlcnce.  and   lying  on  the  shore  of  the 
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THE    GATEWAY    OP    ONE    OF    THE    IMPERIAL    GARDENS,    THAT    OF    KIOTO, 
THE  OLD  CAPITAL  OF  JAPAN. 


old  Bay  of  Vedo  (Yedo  being  the  for: 
iiier  iijiine  of  Tokio).  Jt8  absolute  pri- 
vacy is  secured  by  the  surrounding  walls 
of  gray  stone  with  white  gate  houses 
and  huge  gates,  relics  of  feudal  times. 
There  are  other  gates  inside,  and  finally 
the  great  stretch  of  exquisite  garden  is 
reached,  seen  only  at  this  one  time  dur- 


ing th^  year  by  any 
outside  the  court. 

The  guests  begin  to 
assemble  about  three 
o'clock,  many  coming 
up  from  Yokohama 
on  the  train.  Others 
drive  in  private  car- 
riages and  jinrikishas 
from  all  parts  of 
Tokio.  The  streets 
are  filled  with  people 
anxious  to  get  a  peep 
at  their  emperor  and 
empress  as  they  are 
whirled  by  in  the  im- 
j)erial  coaches,  pre- 
ceded by  a  guard  of 
rapidly  trotting  lan- 
cers. Carriages  and 
jinrikishas  are  left  in 
the  large  graveled 
court,  just  insi<le  the 
outer  gate.  Before 
leaving  the  carriages 
it  is  ])rcscribcd  that 
the  guests  shall  take  oft  their  wraps 
and  deposit  them  in  the  care  of  the 
coachman.  The  sudden  adoj)tion  of 
Western  ways  in  Japan  naturally  ]>ro- 
duces  a  strange  mixture  of  customs. 
Some  feature  in  their  own  time  honored 
etiquette  makes  them  feel  that  it  is  a 
mark  of  discourtesy  to  wear  outer  wra})s 


THERRY    BLOSSOM    TIME   IN    JAPAN  — A    TYPICAL 


IKNE  IN    A    JAPANESE   GARDEN^.-^ 
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on  such  an  occasion,  eveix.when  it  is  per- 
missible for  the  men  to  wear  their  hats. 
When  I  visited  the  palace  in  Kioto,  I 
was  shown  about  by  a  courteous  Japan- 
ese. It  was  a  bitterly  cold  day,  and  the 
still  cold  within  the  buildings  was  more 


tie  off  the  key,  are  arranged  on  the 
grassy  sward  of  the  inner  garden,  which 
stretches  to  a  lovely  sheet  of  water 
crossed  and  recrossed  by  the  exquisite 
little  bridges  and  stepping  stones  for 
which  Japanese  gardens  are  famous.    It 


ON  THE  LAKE  IN  THE  IMPERIAL  GARDEN,   TOKIO. 


penetrating  than  tlie  atniospliere  out- 
side; yet,  as  1  entered,  I  was  })olitely 
requested  to  remove  niy  cape  ami  hang 
it  up  before  invading  tlie  precincts  sa- 
cred to  royalty.  On  the  occasion  of  a 
garden  party  the  same  rule  must  be  fol- 
lowed. Xo  wraps  may  be  worn ;  it  makes 
no  difference  if  the  day  is  chilly  and 
windy,  as  it  often  is  at  this  time  of 
the  year. 

The  guests  assemble  in-  groups  along 
the  path  by  which  the  royal  party  will 
'pass.  Bands  of  royal  musicians,  playing 
well  known  airs,  but  often  getting  a  lit- 


is no  tax  on*  patience  to  wait  amid 
such  beautiful  surroundings.  The  large 
garden  is  tilled  with  double  cherry 
trees,  all  burst  into  the  fullest  bloom. 
Behind  the  luxuriant  masses  of  col- 
or, even  the  limbs  are  hidden.  The 
sun  shines  upon  them  and  through 
them,  and  a  pink  shower  is  continually 
falling  to  the  ground,  so  that  every- 
where the  way  is  carpeted  with  the 
delicate  blossoms.  Great  fish  leap  out 
of  the  waters  of  the  little  lake,  and 
their  silver  sides  gleam  in  the  sun  for 
a   second  before   they  disappear  again 
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JAPANESE  GENTLEMEN   IN   THE  OLD   COURT   DRESS— EUROPEAN  DRESS  IS  NOW   DE  RIGUEUR  ON  STATE 
OCCASIONS,    AND  MANY  OF  THE  YOUNGER   NOBLES   WEAR   NOTHING   ELSE,  THOUGH   THE  CON- 
SERVATIVES STILL  CLING   TO  THE  JAPANESE  COSTUME. 


witli  :i  splasli  of  drops  that  sparkle  in 
llie  sunshine. 

A   COSMOPOLITAN   COMPANY. 

More  interesting  than  this  beautiful 
oriental  settintr  is  the  throng  of  guests 
now  fully  assembled.  There 'are  men 
and  women  from  many  countries.  The 
little  Belgian  ambassador,  the  dean  of 
the  diplomatic  corps,  and  his  wife,  are 
greeted  here  and  there  on  all  sides:  they 
have  been  a  long  time  in  Tokio,  and  are 
well  known.  The  French,  Spanish,  and 
Italian  ministers  are  conspicuous,  with 
their  families  and  the  members  of  their 
legations.  ^iany  tongues  are  being 
<j)oken,  hut  the  predominating  ones  are 
English  and  Japanese.  Tlie  English 
minister.  Sir  Ernest  Satow — now  trans- 
ferred to  IVking — is  also  a  man  long 
familiar  with  the  east.  lie  began  work 
there  as  a  student  interpreter  forty 
years  ago.  He  has  delved  deep  into 
lastern  lore,  and  written  some  valu- 
able works  on  Japanese  civilization.  We 
catch  a  glim))se  of  the  Hussian  ambas- 
sador,    whose    presence    anywhere    in 


Japan  seems  fraught  with  a  special  sig- 
nificance, for  the  looming  possibility  of 
a  war  between  Jaj)an  and  the  great 
power  that  he  rej)resents  is  one  of  the 
(*ominonest  topics  of  conversation.  Near 
him  are  Russian  naval  officers  resplen- 
dent with  gold  lace.  They  are  stern 
looking  men  with  a(]uiline  noses  and 
fierce  mustaches.  Their  .  ])resen(e, 
grou])e<l  aj)art,  seems  almost  sinister. 

The  officers  from  one  of  our  own  ships 
stationed  at  Yokohama  fill  us  with  a 
thrill  of  patriotism  and  })ride,  for  there 
are  no  finer  looking  men  on  the  grounds. 
They  are  in  half  dress  uniform,  with 
long  coats,  and  the  ordinary  fatigue 
caps.  There  are  also  several  officers  of 
marines.  One  or  two  of  these  are  des- 
tined, later,  to  share  in  the  defense  of 
the  lacking  compounds.  The  naval  and 
military  attaches  of  the  various  lega- 
tions, all  in  their  uniforms,  make  the 
scene  more  varied  with  the  glint  of  gold 
lace  and  brilliant  dashes  of  color,  but 
their  gorgeousness  is  entirely  eclipsed 
by  the  military  finery  of  the  Japanese 
themselves. 
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Perhaps,  however,  the  most  interest- 
ing diplomatic  group  is  that  which 
stands  beside  the  Russian  officers, 
under  one  of  the  largest  of  the  blossom- 
ing trees.  It  is  composed  of  his  excel- 
lency the  Chinese  ambassador  and  his 
suite.  They  are  dressed  in  robes  of  cost- 
ly and  many  colored  silks,  and  have 
really  fine,  intellectual  faces.  They 
show  a  quiet  dignity  and  reserve.  It  is 
interesting  to  know  that  there  is  not  a 
member  of  this  group  who  does  not  con- 
sider himself  the  superior  of  all  the 
foreigners  present. 

There  are  many  guests  outside  the 
diplomatic  circle  who  claim  the  notice 
of  those  who  have  been  at  all  initiated 
into  Tokio  gossip.  There  is  the  English 
wife  of  a  Japanese  husband — a  man  of 
title,  who  is  one  of  the  leaders  of  society 
in  the  capital.  There  are  some  beauti- 
ful Eurasian  girls,  daughters  of  an  Eng- 
lish father  and  a  Japanese  mother,  who, 
in  spite  of  their  good  looks  and  their 
fortune,  are  unable  to  secure  Japanese 
husbands  of  rank  because  of  their  mixed 
blood.  There  are  the  gentle  looking 
English  bishop  and  archdeacon,  and 
their  wives.  There  is  the  bishop  of  the 
Greek  Cathedral,  the  dual  spires  of 
which  seem  to  overtop  and  dominate  all 
Tokio— these  and  many  other  foreign- 
ers attract  attention,  but  not  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  Japanese  themselves,  for 
those  who  are  present  here  may  not  be 
passed  over  lightly. 

EASTERN  AND   WESTERN  DRESS. 

All  are  among  the  highest  dignitaries 
of  the  realm,  the  "  daijin,"  as  they  are 
called,  and  all  in  "  frock  coats  with  tall 
hats,"  as  the  pink  card  prescribes.  And 
such  frock  coats  and  tall  hats!  The 
Japanese,-  except  those  thoroughly 
versed  in  the  ways  of  the  west,  wear  our 
clothes  as  ill  as  we  should  wear  theirs. 
Many  of  the  old  nobles  never  put  on 
European  dress  if  they  can  help  it,  just 
as  some  of  the  younger  ones  never  wear 
Japanese  clothes;  but  since  there  are 
certain  occasions  on  which  it  is  re- 
quired, even  the  conservatives  are 
obliged  to  keep  at  least  one  frock  coat, 
an  evening  suit,  and  a  top  hat  in  stock, 
with  at  least  one  collar — it  may  be 
celluloid — and  one  white  tie.  These 
clothes  are  often  in  commission  many 
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years.  Some  of  them  look  as  if  they 
were  purchased  at  the  time  of  the  Res- 
toration, thirty  years  ago. 

The  effect  of  throngs  of  the  "  grave 
and  reverend  signiors"  of  the  realm 
standing  about  thus  attired  is  irresist- 
ible to  any  one  with  a  sense  of  humor. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Japanese  officer 
in  full  array  or  navy  uniform,  covered 
with  decorations,  is  quite  imposing.  Of 
course  there  are  many  Japanese  who 
thoroughly  understand  the  art  of  good 
dressing  according  to  western  standards. 

No  one  can  come  in  contact  with  the 
real  Japanese  life  and  not  admire  the 
sweet  women  of  the  country.  In  their 
lovely  kimonos,  with  their  hair  done  up 
in  soft,  black  coils,  it  seems  in  keeping 
that  they  should  turn  in  their  toes  and 
walk  with  a  sort  of  waddle.  These  same 
fascinating  little  women,  in  clothes 
which  were  never  evolved  for  the  Jap- 
anese type,  with  or  without  stays,  wear- 
ing white  gloves,  and  with  bonnets 
bewinged,  befeathered,  and  bebowed  ac- 
cording to  western  traditions,  perched 
on  top  of  hair  crimped  and  banged, 
seem  almost  pathetic.  Here  indeed  is 
progress,  but  how  grotesquely  she  some- 
times asserts  herself!  There  are  Jap- 
anese women  who  learn  to  wear  our 
clothes  gracefully,  but  they  are  few,  and 
they  look  far  better  in  their  own. 

THEIR  MAJESTIES  OF  JAPAN. 

When  suddenly  a  flutter  passes  over 
the  waiting  guests,  and  they  begin  to 
back  away  from  the  path  and  form  on 
both  sides  of  it,  it  means  that  the  emper- 
or is  coming.  All  crane  their  necks 
towards  the  royal  pavilion  on  the  other 
side  of  the  lake.  Some  officers  of  high 
rank  start  across  one  of  the  long,  wind- 
ing bridges.  The  bands  crash  out  simul- 
taneously with  the  Japanese  national 
air.  After  the  officers  comes  the  cham- 
berlain, who  walks  backward  facing  his 
imperial  Japanese  majesty,  Mutsu  Hi  to, 
the  one  hundred  and  twenty  third  Mi- 
kado of  the  Japanese  Empire.  The  em- 
peror walks  alone.  He  is  in  a  simple 
uniform,  with  some  orders  on  his  breast. 
A  few  paces  behind  him  are  a  group 
of  the  imperial  princes  and  the  nobles 
of  the  royal  household.  After  them, 
dressed  in  a  Paris  gown,  bonnet,  and 
veil,  her  gloved  hands  crossed_in  front. 
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walks  her  majesty  the  Empress  Haruko. 
Her  body  is  bent  slightly  forward,  and 
she  takes  quick,  short  steps  like  every 
other  Japanese  woman-  She  also  walks 
alone,  but  the  court  ladies  are  imme- 
diately behind.  Then  follows  a  long 
suite  of  officers  and  dignitaries  in  the 
order  of  their  precedence. 

The  procession  crosses  the  long 
bridge,  turns,  and  passes  between  the 
lines  of  waiting  guests,  who  have  a  near 
view  of  both  emperor  and  empress.  It 
is  said  that  when  the  Mikado  had  his 
first  photograph  taken,  he  exclaimed 
that  if  he  was  as  ugly  as  it  represented 
him  to  be,  he  would  never  sit  for  his 
portrait  again.  At  the  emperor's  re- 
quest, the  Japanese  legations  in  other 
countries  refuse  to  issue  his  picture,  and 
one  of  them  is  hard  to  obtain.  In  truth, 
he  is  a  remarkably  plain  man,  somewhat 
bow  legged  and  pigeon  toed ;  but  he  has 
an  air  of  majesty  none  the  less,  and  he 
suggests  real  power.  He  has  proven 
himself  a  wise,  good,  and  able  ruler. 
Through  every  change  of  ministry,  the 
same  influence  has  been  manifested. 
No  monarch  has  accomplished  more  in 
the  thirty  years  that  the  Mikado  has 
reigned. 

This  heir  of  more  than  a  hundred 
august  rulers  has  destroyed  conventions 
which  extend  back  almost  to  the  cradle 
of  the  race.  Xo  one  can  measure  the 
strength  and  patience  required  to  bring 
about  the  miracles  he  has  wrought. 
Therefore  it  is  but  natural  that  his 
physical  defects  are  quickly  forgotten, 


and  even  the  most  rabidly  democratic 
'^  Amurrican  "  can  take  ofE  his  hat  with 
the  others,  and,  like  them,  make  deep 
obeisance.  The  empress  receives  the 
same  marks  of  respect,  for  she  has  been 
a  worthy  consort.  The  royal  pair  bow 
right  and  left  in  acknowledgment. 

The  diplomats  fall  in  after  the  royal 
suite,  in  the  order  of  their  seniority; 
after  them  the  other  guests  follow  pro- 
miscuously. The  long  procession  winds 
through  the  garden,  under  the  pink 
blossoms,  around  the  end  of  the  lake, 
over  the  crest  of  a  tiny  hill,  and  to  the 
place  where  the  tables  are  set.  The  em- 
peror and  empress  eat  alone  in  a  pa- 
vilion ;  everybody  else  sits  at  little  tables 
set  about  in  the  grounds.  The  music 
continues,  and  after  the  ministers  and 
nobles,  and  those  wearing  orders,  have 
been  received  by  the  sovereign,  the  ropes 
are  thrown  down,  and  the  luncheon  is 
served  by  hundreds  of  Japanese  lackeys 
in  silk  and  plush  and  powdered  hair.  It 
is  such  a  repast  as  one  might  be  served 
with  at  a  large  function  in  America. 

It  would  be  a  breach  of  etiquette  for  a 
guest  to  leave  till  the  royal  party  had 
retired.  When  they  pass  out,  all  rise 
and  bow  as  before.  With  the  with- 
drawal of  the  imperial  hosts,  the  func- 
tion is  really  over.  The  guests  saunter 
to  the  gates  in  groups,  while  the  musi- 
cians again  play  the  national  air;  and 
the  Japanese  coachmen  become  as  in- 
volved and  as  excited  as  the  American 
cabbies  outside  an  awninged  entrance 
on  Fifth  Avenue. 


\ 


SWEET  0*  THE  MORNING. ' 

Tis  the  sweet  o'  the  morning  now, 
And  hark,  from  the  hidden  bough 
There  wingeth  the  warbler's  cry, 
His  matin  ecstasy ! 
Sweet  was  the  dale  of  dreams, 
Bnt  sweeter  the  lyric  streams, 
The  laughter  of  leaves,  and  the  hues 
In  the  rainbow  heart  of  the  dews  ! 

Oh,  who  would  tarry  with  sleep 

When  the  green  earth  calls,  and  the  deep 

Breast  of  the  blue  is  abum 

With  the  fire  overspUled  from  the  urn 

Of  the  holy  high  priest  Sun 

At  his  morning  orison  ! 

The  year's  at  flood,  I  trow ; 

Tis  the  sweet  o'  the  morning  now  ! 
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PHASES    OF    THE    LADY 

BY  ELIZABETH  DUER. 

THE  TRUE  MEANING  AND  THE  POPULAR  USAGE  OF  A  MUCH  ABUSED 
WORD,  WITH  A  BRIEF  DISCUSSION  OF  THE  GENTLEWOMAN  AND  THE 
"GRANDE  DAME"  AS  TWO  DISTINCT  MODERN  TYPES. 


IN  this  democratic  land  I  know  of 
no  word  whose  withholding  causes 
more  heartburnings,  and  whose  bestowal 
opens  the  door  to  more  absurdities,  than 
the  term  "  lady." 

Of  course  I  mean  "  lady  "  in  the  old 
English  sense,  a  woman  of  birth  and  re- 
j&nement;  but  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that 
we  can  any  longer  define  the  term  as  we 
used  to.  To  the  mass  of  the  people  it 
has  come  to  mean  one  who  observes  the 
proprieties  of  her  station,  be  that  sta- 
tion high  or  low;  and  to  resent  a  wom- 
an's assumption  of  it  is  to  impugn  her 
character.  As  long  as  she  behaves  her- 
self, she  feels  that  she  is  entitled  to  call 
herself  a  lady;  and  surely  any  ambition 
which  makes  for  decent  conduct  is  an 
advance  for  the  community. 

THE  ENDLESS  CHAIN  OF  '' LADIES.'' 

We  shall  do  well  to  agree  that  all  the 
women  of  the  land  who  behave  as  ladies 
shall  be  so  named,  but  there  is  hardly  a 
class  humble  enough  not  to  find  some- 
thing absurd  in  the  application  of  the 
term  to  those  still  lower  in  the  social 
scale.  Your  Irish  "  scrub  lady  "  tosses 
her  head  at  your  negro  "  scrub  lady  " ; 
your  free  born  American  "  help  "  feels 
the  presumption  of  the  Irish  servant 
girl,  and  so  on — each  one  sneering  at  the 
pretensions  of  those  below,  and  desiring 
recognition  from  those  above  them, 
while  only  to  those  in  their  own  special 
station  do  they  extend  the  exact  cour- 
tesy they  expect  to  receive  in  return.     . 

My  attention  was  drawn  to  this  last 
phase  of  class  feeling  a  few  months  ago. 
My  town  house  was  opened  temporarily 
in  September,  and  an  old  servant,  who 
had  married  well  and  was  in  easy  cir- 
cumstances, came  to  cook  and  wait  upon 
me  for  a  week  in  a  picnic  fashion,  but 
distinctlv  as  a  favor  to  me.     In  her 


early  days  she  had  lived  in  houses  where 
servants  knew  their  places,  and  were 
called  "  servants,"  and  not  "  maids  "  or 
*^help."  But  other  times  had  engen- 
dered other  manners;  she  was  now  the 
tenement  house  lady,  with  the  etiquette 
of  her  class. 

An  unexpected  guest  arrived,  and 
Mrs.  Bridget  quailed  before  the  ordeal 
of  waiting  upon  me  at  dinner,  though  I 
offered  to  make  the  meal  as  simple  as 
possible.  A  few  minutes  before  the 
guest  presented  himself  she  ran  to  me, 
her  face  beaming  with  pleasure. 

"  Oh,  Mrs.  Duer,"  she  exclaimed, 
"  the  lady  next  door  says  she  will  come 
in  and  wait! " 

"  The  lady  next  door  "  was  my  niece's 
waitress,  who  Jiad  been  sent  to  town  to 
open  her  house,  and,  hearing  of  my  di- 
lemma, had  obligingly  come  to  the  res- 
cue. 

I  did  not  feel  disposed  to  dispute  the 
title;  indeed,  I  was  grateful  enough 
to  have  bestowed  it  myself,  but  I  did 
not  find  the  "  lady  "  too  haughty  to  ac- 
cept my  gratuity  when  dinner  was  over 
and  my  dishes  were  washed. 

Some  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  there 
was  such  a  reaction  against  the  misap- 
plication of  the  words  "  gentleman  " 
and  "  lady  "  that  on  certain  of  the  fer- 
ries running  to  and  from  New  York 
the  cabins  were  marked  simply  "  men  " 
and  "  women."  They  remain  so  to  this 
day,  as  a  protest  against  the  affectation ; 
but  I  doubt  whether  it  was  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  Conduct  often  responds 
to  a  name,  and  decent  behavior  can  fre- 
quently be  secured  by  publicly  announc- 
ing that  it  is  expected. 

"manners  MAKYTH  man"— and  WOMAN. 

When  one  considers  the  educational 
advantages  which  are  now  open  to  a^ 
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there  is  every  reason  why  iron  bound 
rules  of  class  distinction  should  disap- 
pear. If  knowledge  is  to  be  the  quali- 
fication for  social  advance,  there  is 
hardly  a  graduate  of  our  public  schools 
who  could  not  put  the  whole  Republican 
Court  to  the  blush,  from  Mrs.  Washing- 
ton down;  if  manners,  all  we  can  say  is 
that,  fortunately  for  the  public  school 
graduates,  the  standard  has  been  low- 
ered since  that  time.  I  think  it  was  old 
William  of  Wykeham  who  gave  to  Win- 
chester school  the  motto  "  Manners 
makyth  man."  He  might  have  added, 
"  How  much  more  the  woman !  "  I  wish 
we  might  have  a  whole  nation  of  ladies 
as  far  as  the  women  of  this  country  are 
concerned;  their  manners  cannot  be  too 
good,  and  think  what  the  effect  would 
be  on  the  coming  generations ! 

The  derivative  meaning  of  the  word 
lady  is  "  loaf  giver  " — the  person  upon 
whom  the  eyes  of  the  family  wait  that 
she  may  "  give  them  their  meat  in  due 
season,"  and  not  meat  alone,  but  the 
care  and  the  counsel  which  form  their 
characters  and  nourish  their  hearts. 
Every  mother  is  preeminently  the  lady 
to  her  own  children.  If  she  uses  her 
prerogative  wisely,  her  loaves,  like  those 
of  St.  Elizabeth  of  Hungary,  will  be 
turned  into  the  roses  of  Paradise. 

THE  GENTLEWOMAN — A    FINE    OLD    TYPE. 

Having  conceded  the  word  lady  to  the 
American  public,  I  must  put  in  a  claim 
for  a  class  of  women  who  are  still  nu- 
merous enough  to  be  easily  recognized, 
and  whom  1  group  under  the  term  of 
gentlewomen.  Here  we  have  the  very 
highest  type  of  what  traditional  good 
manners  can  produce — and  I  fear  it  is 
a  type  fast  disappearing  from  the  land, 
because,  as  the  money  standard  of  gen- 
tility spreads,  the  value  of  tradition 
lessens. 

To  be  trained  from  infancy  in  the 
manners  and  habits  of  a  highly  culti- 
vated class  must  produce  distinct  re- 
sults. I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  agree- 
able manners  are  confined  to  this  class, 
but  I  do  mean  that  anything  acquired 
later  than  childhood  is  the  result  of 
conscious  effort,  and  therefore  can  never 
be  entirely  spontaneous  and  homoge- 
neous. 

The  baby  of  condition  is  taught  to 


speak  by  a  family  who  use  their  lan- 
guage with  grammatical  purity,  and 
whose  intonation  is  free  from  provin- 
cialism. Little  or  no  correction  of  its 
English  is  necessary,  for  it  is  natural 
to  the  child  to  speak  as  the  family 
speaks.  As  to  its  habits,  imitation  and 
precept  make  good  manners  second  na- 
ture. There  is  never  a  question  of 
avoiding  solecisms ;  the  child  simply  does 
as  it  sees  and  hears  its  parents  do,  and 
as  they  in  their  turn  learned  from  their 
parents,  always  allowing  for  certain 
modifications  growing  out  of  changed 
conditions. 

As  years  increase  and  ethical  culture 
begins,  the  force  of  influence  is  still  felt. 
It  is  regarded  as  intolerable  to  tell  lies, 
to  be  careless  in  money  affairs,  to  re- 
peat scandal,  to  be  under  obligations  to 
outsiders.  It  has  always  been  the  priv- 
ilege of  these  fortunate  ones  to  give,  not 
to  receive;  and  among  many  old  fash- 
ioned families  the  point  is  carried  so 
far  that,  while  most  hospitable  them- 
selves, they  refuse  to  allow  their  daugh- 
ters to  pass  a  night  in  another  person's 
house. 

One  must  admit  that  the  result  of 
such  exclusiveness  is  narrowing,  that 
there  is  danger  of  turning  out  a  set  of 
over  scrupulous,  over  sensitive  women, 
who  can  exist  comfortably  only  in  the 
artificial  atmosphere  of  their  bringing 
up,  and  who  are  poorly  equipped  for  the 
time  when  reverses  come,  as  come  they 
do  to  so  many  of  our  old  families;  but 
taken  as  the  expression  of  what  civiliza- 
tion can  do  in  morals  and  manners,  the 
gentlewoman  is  the  last  word.  By  the 
middle  of  this  century  this  fine  old  typ^ 
will  probably  be  as  rare  as  the  platypus, 
but  even  then  she  will  be  of  value  as  a 
connecting  link  between  the  advanced 
woman  and  the  angel  of  romance. 

THE   PINE   LADY,    OR   "  GRANDE  DAME." 

Before  leaving  the  subject  I  should 
like  to  say  a  word  about  the  grande  dame, 
which  I  take  to  be  the  gentlewoman 
raised  to  the  nth  power.  She  is  the  re- 
sult of  a  happy  combination  of  birth, 
good  breeding,  prominent  position, 
wealth,  natural  charm  of  manner,  and 
association  with  a  great  variety  of  the 
best  people  of  her  own  and  other  coun- 
tries.   Cosmopolitan  in  her  sympathies, 
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simple  in  her  manners,  too  experienced 
ever  to  find  herself  at  a  disadvantage,  too 
self  respecting  to  accord  to  others  more 
than  their  due,  she  is  to  her  social  sisters 
what  the  typical  diplomatist  is  to  mere 
ordinary  men — a  combination  of  sub- 
tleties which  produces  the  eflEect  of  a 
sophisticated  simplicity;  and  how 
charming  it  is ! 

I  have  hitherto  only  spoken  of  the 
lady  and  the  gentlewoman  in  her  evo- 
lution; it  has  been  in  the  ascendant 
scale,  but  the  signs  of  decadence  are 
widespread,  and  in  nothing  is  this  ten- 
dency more  marked  than  in  the  fine 
lady. 

There  have  always  been  fine  ladies. 
Jezebel  was  one.  Cleopatra  was  one, 
Julia,  the  daughter  of  Augustus,  and 
Marguerite  de  Valois  were  others;  but 
they  were  not  the  fine  lady  pure  and 
simple.  There  was  too  much  the  spirit 
of  the  courtesan.  Their  morals  were  not 
above  suspicion ;  whereas  the  product  of 
today  is  purely  moral  and  purely  selfish. 
She  is  the  surprise  of  wealth.  That 
such  a  creation  could  be  the  outcome  of 
these  enlightened  times  is  bevond  be- 
lief. 

Her  own  comfort,  the  luxuries  that 
go  to  make  up  her  toilet,  her  food,  her 
surroundings,  are  of  paramount  impor- 
tance. To  save  herself  from  being 
bored  is  her  highest  duty.  The  compo- 
sition of  her  various  costumes  taxes  her 
imagination  to  its  limits.  She  is  not 
depraved;  she  is  simply  an  egotist.  She 
does  not  ride  rough  shod  over  people, 


but  she  gently  overtrips  them  with  her 
little  pointed  French  heels,  and  leaves 
wounds  in  all  the  hearts  that  have  open- 
ed to  receive  her.  Every  action  and 
pose  is  self  conscious;  she  is  vanity  in- 
carnate. She  is  not  ill  natured,  if  you 
do  not  irritate  her,  and  she  is  subject  to 
sudden  attacks  of  generosity.  Her  giv- 
ing is  in  response  to  an  impulse;  there 
is  no  conviction  in  it,  but  she  enjoys  do- 
ing a  kind  thing  as  long  as  the  whim 
lasts.  She  is  almost  sure  to  marry  a 
large  hearted,  trusting  man  who  will 
endow  her  with  virtues  she  never  dream- 
ed of  possessing — and  she  will  starve  his 
affections. 

The  one  hope  of  her  regeneration  lies 
in  her  children;  sometimes  the  maternal 
instinct  will  survive  the  atrophy  of  all 
else.  Xot  that  our  fine  lady  will  be- 
come disinterested,  but  her  selfishness 
will  be  for  her  children  rather  than  for 
herself;  and  when  selfishness  becomes 
vicarious  it  is  raised  to  the  companion- 
ship of  the  virtues,  even  if  full  sister- 
hood is  denied  it. 

In  judging  of  the  woman  of  today,  we 
may  take  comfort  in  the  fact  that  no 
matter  under  which  especial  title  of 
ladyhood  we  choose  to  group  her,  she 
has  wrung  from  the  world  a  recognition 
of  her  intelligence,  and  consequently  an 
enlarged  scope  for  her  usefulness.  When 
the  conceit  of  newly  won  victories  has 
worn  off,  we  are  likely  to  find  her  with- 
out the  self  aspertiveness  of  the  new 
woman  and  without  the  prejudices  of 
the  old. 


EDEN. 

Oh,  heaven  seemed  very  va^e  and  far 
And  from  the  earth  a  pli^  apart, 

Until  you  slipped  from  some  sweet  star 
And  made  yonr  home  within  my  heart. 

That  very  day  for  ns  the  g^ate 
Of  paradise  was  opened  wide, 

We  saw  and  felt  the  joys  that  wait 
The  rapture  of  the  g^lorified. 

Since  then,  to  sound  of  harp  and  lute. 
We  sail  o'er  calm,  celestial  seas. 

Walk  flowery  paths  and  pluck  the  fruit 
In  gardens  of  Hesperides. 

What  need  to  dream  of  distant  lands 
Wherein  some  bliss  supernal  lies, 

While  here  we  clasp  each  other's  hands 
And  gaze  into  each  other's  eyes  ? 
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As  Man  to  Man. 


HOW  Mcdowell  of  the  brookmead  stock  farm   twice  changed  his  trainer. 
BV  LEIGH    GORDON    GILTNER. 


"'y  HERE'S  nothing  that  can  be  done 

1  for  the  mare,  Mr.  McDowell.  It's 
impossible  to  get  that  dislocated  shoul- 
der back  in  place.  Better  let  me  shoot 
her  and  put  her  out  of  her  pain." 

The  spirited  creature  was  standing, 
strangely  quiet  and  subdued,  one  slender 
fore  leg  dangling  limp  and  helpless  from 
the  shoulder,  her  whole  body  trembling 
as  with  an  ague,  and  an  almost  hu- 
man look  of  suffering  in  her  eyes. 
Her  owner,  who  held  her  and  soothed 
her  with  infinite  gentleness  of  touch  and 
voice  while  the  veterinary  surgeon  made 
his  inspection,  instinctively  laid  an  arm 
about  the  graceful  neck,  and  the  animal 
rubbed  her  pretty  head  against  him  with 
a  piteous  mute  appeal  that  made  more 
than  one  of  the  stablemen  turn  away 
their  faces. 

The  little  mare  was  the  pride  of  the 
Brookmead  stables.  Bred  and  trained 
for  speed,  a  descendant  of  a  famous  Ken- 
tucky sire,  she  had  already  captured  two 
rich  stakes,  and  was  entered  for  the  next 
Futurity  with  an  excellent  chance  to 
win.  McDowell  had  bought  her  as  a 
yearling,  and  every  man  in  the  stables 
knew  that  he  loved  Sweetheart  as  if  she 
were  human.  Not  even  Trumpeter,  the 
Transylvania  winner,  whose  value  was 
three  times  that  of  the  fleet  little  mare, 
was  half  so  dear  to  his  owner. 

McDowell  did  not  at  once  reply. 

*'If  I  should— let  her  live,' Shan- 
non ?  "  he  said  at  last. 

"  It  would  be  a  mistaken  kindness, 
sir.  She  can't  get  well.  She'll  never 
be  able  to  use  her  leg  again,  and  she'd 
only  pine  and  suffer.  Better  put  her  out 
of  her  misery." 

There  was  a  silence,  broken  only  by 
the  soft  stir  of  the  summer  wind  and 
the  stamping  of  the  horses  in  their  stalls. 
No  one  looked  at  McDowell.  He  stood 
staring  straight  before  him  for  a  little, 
then  dropped  the  halter  and  turned  ab- 
ruptly away.     The  poor  brute  made  a 


futile  effort  to  follow — stopping  short 
with  a  groan  that  hurt  McDowell  like  a 
stab.    He  faced  the  surgeon  desperately. 

"  For  God's  sake,  shoot  straight !  "  he 
said. 

There  was  a  sharp  report.  Shannon 
was  a  sure  shot,  and  the  bullet  went 
straight  to  the  mark.  The  mare  fell  like 
a  log;  the  lithe  body  quivered  for  an  in- 
stant, and  was  still.  Sweetheart's  last 
race  was  run. 

At  the  sound  of  the  shot,  an  abject 
figure  which  had  been  crouching  in  the 
shadowy  recesses  of  an  empty  loose  box 
in  the  big  stock  barn,  crept  siealthily, 
timorously,  to  the  door.  It  was  David, 
the  mare's  negro  groom.  At  the  sight 
that  met  his  eyes  he  forgot  his  fears 
for  himself,  his  terror  of  his  master's  an- 
ger, his  dread  of  possible  punishment, 
everything  except  that  little  Sweetheart 
lay  there  dying  or  dead.  Sweetheart 
had  been  his  special  charge,  his  pet,  his 
pride.  He  had  reached  the  door  just  in 
time  to  see  the  mare  fall,  and  before 
the  breath  had  left  her  body  he  had 
darted  across  the  open  and  flung  him- 
self down  upon  the  ground  beside  her. 

"  Sweetheart,"  he  murmured  broken- 
ly.   "Po'lady!    Po' little  gal !  " 

He  lifted  the  pretfy  head. 

"  Sweetheart,"  he  sobbed,  "  don't  yo' 
hear?  Don't  yo'  know  me,  honey?" 
But  the  beautiful  eyes  were  already  be- 
ginning to  darken. 

As  McDowell  caught  sight  of  the  lad, 
his  face  changed  and  hardened.  His 
look  was  ominous  as  he  strode  swiftly 
across  to  where  the  boy  lay,  seized  him 
by  the  collar,  and  dragged  him  roughly 
to  his  feet. 

"  You  blundering  idiot ! "  he  said 
through  his  shut  teeth.  "  Your  cursed 
carelessness  has  cost  me  the  best  horse 
I  ever  owned.  You  ought  to  be  flogged 
till  you  drop !  " 

The  negro's  face  had  turned  an  ashen 
gray. 
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"Tore  God,  boss,"  he  said  humbly, 
"I  didn't  go  tub  do  it!  I  thought  a 
heap  o'  Sweetheart,  and  I  wouldn't  V 
huht  her  fo'  the  world.  1  don't  know 
how  come  she  fell.  Dey'd  been  wukkin' 
her  ovah  at  de  track,  and  I  wuz  bringin' 
her  home — the  groun'  wuz  sorter  sof 
an*  slippery  heah  in  de  pastuh — and 
'fore  I  knowed  it  she  wuz  down.  I  'uz 
holdin'  her  the  bes'  I  knowed.  It  wuzn't 
my  fault " 

McDowell  was  white  with  rage. 

"  It  was  your  fault,  you  cursed  block- 
head ! "  he  cried.  "  The  mare  was  as 
sure  footed  as  a  deer.  If  you  hadn't  had 
her  out  at  a  gallop,  the  fall  wouldn't 
have  hurt  her  so.  You  deserve  to  be 
horsewhipped.  Get  off  the  place  this 
instant,  and  don't  let  me  ever  see  you 
again! " 

"  God  knows,  Mistah  Roger,  I  didn't 
mean ^" 

McDowell  was  beside  himself  with 
anger. 

"  Curse  you !  "  he  cried  fiercely.  "  Xot 
another  word! " 

With  a  sudden  savage  impulse,  of 
which  he  was  bitterly  ashamed  an  in- 
stant later,  he  struck  the  boy  across  the 
face  with  the  heavy  riding  crop  he  car- 
ried, and  turned,  with  a  muttered  oath, 
towards  the  house. 

Harkness,  his  trainer,  intercepted 
him. 

"  Wait  a  minute,  please,  Mr.  McDow- 
ell," he  said.  "  I  saw  the  mare  fall, 
and  it  really  wasn't  the  boy's  fault  at 
all.  He  was  riding  at  a  canter,  and  the 
mare  just  slipped  and  fell.  It  was  part- 
ly the  way  she  was  shod,  I  think,  and  it 
might  have  happened  to  anybody.  There 
ain't  a  better  or  a  carefuler  hand  in  the 
stable  than  Dave " 

"  Kindly  reserve  your  opinions  until 
they  are  asked  for,  Harkness." 

McDowell's  tone  was  quiet,  but  there 
was  that  in  his  face  which  should  have 
warned  the  trainer  of  the  futility  of  rea- 
soning with  him  in  his  present  mood. 
But  Harkness  had  himself  once  been  a 
jockey,  cowed,  beaten,  and  abused  by  a 
brutal  head  groom,  and  the  memory  of 
it  had  made  him  considerate  to  his  un- 
derlings. He  felt  it  a  duty  to  intercede 
for  the  negro,  whose  affection  for  the 
mare  he  realized,  and  whose  regret  he 
knew  to  be  genuine. 


"Please  let  me  explain  how  it  hap- 
pened, Mr.  McDowell,"  he  persisted. 
"  It  wasn't  carelessness  on  the  nigger's 
part — he  wasn't  wholly  to  blame " 

"  No,"  came  the  cutting  response, 
spoken  with  a  cold  distinctness  which 
made  it  clearly  audible  to  the  bystand- 
ers; "  I  should  say  that  the  trainer  who 
is  supposed  to  look  after  the  horses  was 
partly  responsible." 

A  slow,  dull  red  crept  into  Harkness' 
face. 

"  Do  you  mean *'  he  began  slowly. 

"  I  mean  that  you  may  consider  your- 
self discharged,  Harkness.  The  horses 
were  in  your  hands,  and  you  were  re- 
sponsible for  their  safety.  It  is  your  place 
to  see  to  it  that  the  animals  are  care- 
fully handled;  and  you  should  have  look- 
ed after  this,  instead  of  upholding  the 
grooms  in  reckless  and  slovenly  riding. 
Go  to  Ferris  and  get  your  pay  for  the 
month.  I'll  telephone  to  Lexington  at 
once  for  a  man  to  take  your  place." 

Harkness  stood  still  for  a  moment 
after  McDowell  had  gone.  He  was  dazed. 
His  entire  life,  his  whole  sphere  of  ac- 
tion, centered  in  the  Brookmead  Stock 
Farm.  It  had  constituted  his  little 
world.  He  looked  vaguely  aw^ay  across 
the  fair  Kentucky  landscape  to  where 
the  great  house,  with  its  wide  porticoes 
and  tall  fluted  columns,  slept  in  the  sum- 
mer sunshine.  On  every  hand  gently 
undulant  meadows  and  broad  acres  deep 
in  blue  grass  stretched  away.  A  group 
of  blooded  yearlings  grazed  in  the  wide 
south  pasture.  To  his  left  stood  the 
spacious  new  circular  bam,  not  yet  quite 
completed,  and  beyond  lay  the  level 
training  track.  On  his  right  were  the 
paddocks,  trimly  fenced  with  tall  white 
palings;  and  behind  him  the  famous 
Brookmead  stables,  which  McDowell's 
father  had  been  wont  to  declare  owed 
their  reputation  largely  to  Harkness' 
sagacity  and  skill. 

Boy  and  man,  he  had  been  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  McDowells  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  rising  from  the  position  of 
stable  boy  to  that  of  manager.  He  was 
accounted  an  excellent  trainer  and  a 
wonderful  driver,  with  a  knack  for  man- 
aging the  most  refractory  animals. 
Horsemen  generally  had  conceded  that 
not  one  man  in  a  hundred  could  have 
won  the  Transylvania  with  Trumpeter 
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— notoriously  a  quitter,  sulky,  vicious, 
and  unmanageable — as  Harkness  had 
done.  He  had  received  three  fine  offers 
to  train  for  noted  turfmen  after  that 
victory,  but  he  had  not  for  a  moment  con- 
sidered any  one  of  them.  He  had  been 
in  the  Brookmead  stables  since  he  was  a 
lad  of  twelve,  and  he  felt  himself  a  fix- 
ture there.  He  had  given  his  best  serv- 
ice to  his  employers,  father  and  son,  ma- 
king their  interests  wholly  his  own ;  and 
a  bolt  from  a  clear  sky  would  not  have 
surprised  him  more  than  McDowell's 
curt  dismissal. 

After  a  little,  he  pulled  himself  to- 
gether with  an  effort  and  turned  me- 
chanically towards  thQ  stables.  Near 
the  door  he  passed  a  group  of  stable 
boys,  of  which  the  lad  David  was  the 
central  figure. 

"  Slave  time's  done  past  and  gone," 
he  heard  the  boy  say.  "  White  folks 
can't  hit  a  nigger  dese  days  and  not  pay 
for  it!  I  hated  it  'bout  Sweetheart  bad 
as  he  done ;  but  I  didn't  go  to  do  it,  and 
I  tole  him  so.  He  hadn't  no  right  fo' 
to  strike  me  fo'  nothin',  and  he'll  be 
sorry  for  it  yit !  Nigger  can't  hit  back, 
maybe,  but  dey's  mo'  ways  dan  one  ob 
ketchin'  eben.  Dere's  pizen  and 
fire " 

The  trainer  paused. 

"  I  wouldn't  talk  that  way,  Dave,  if 
I  was  you,''  he  said  kindly.  "  It  won't 
do  any  good,  and  it  might  do  you  harm. 
I  know  you  don't  meaji  what  you  say,  but 
it  might  get  you  into  trouble." 

lie  passed  into  the  clean,  well-ordered 
stables  which  he  had  so  long  managed 
with  a  precision  and  system  almost  mili- 
tary in  its  strictness.  He  wondered  if 
his  successor  would  learn  to  care  for  the 
horses  as  he  had  done.  He  had  always 
insisted  that  horses  were  possessed  of 
individualities  and  characters  as  strong- 
ly marked  as  those  of  human  beings,  and 
his  success  in  their  management  was 
probably  due  to  his  recognition  of  this 
fact.  lie  understood  and  loved  each  of 
his  charges,  lavishing  all  the  tenderness 
and  affection  of  his  lonely,  warped  na- 
ture upon  the  beautiful,  intelligent 
creatures,  who  in  turn  knew  and  loved 
him. 

He  went  to  his  little  room  in  the  loft 
above  the  barn  in  which  the  trotters 
wore  housed,  gathered  together  his  few 


effects,  and  came  down  to  say  good  by  to 
his  four  footed  friends.  He  had  a  word 
and  a  caress  for  each — Caprice,  the 
dainty  little  coquette  with  all  the  airs 
and  graces  of  a  spoiled  beauty,  who 
whinnied  at  the  sound  of  the  trainer's 
familiar  step;  Mazurka,  the  speedy  sor- 
rel mare,  for  whom  he  had  predicted 
great  things;  Spartan,  the  fleet  red 
roan;  The  Governor,  a  promising  three 
year  old;  King  Arthur — fitly  named — a 
splendid  big  bay,  kind,  steady,  and  trust- 
worthy ;  and  last  of  all  the  Transylvania 
winner,  the  terror  of  the  stud. 

Harkness  opened  the  door  of  Trum- 
peter's loose  box  and  went  in — a  thing  no 
other  man  about  the  stables  would  have 
dared  to  do.  The  magnificent  black  laid 
back  his  ears  and  showed  his  teeth  vi- 
ciously for  an  instant,  but  at  the  sound 
of  Harkness'  familiar  voice  he  quieted, 
and  graciously  permitted  his  visitor  to 
caress  his  handsome,  wicked  head. 
There  seemed  to  be  a  subtle  understand- 
ing between  man  and  horse.  Harkness 
could  manage  the  black  as  no  one  else 
could.  He  never  kicked  or  bit  at  Hark- 
ness, though  more  than  one  stableman 
bore  marks  of  his  teeth  and  heels. 

The  trainer  threw  an  arm  across  the 
shining  withers,  and  laid  his  face  against 
the  horse's  neck. 

"  Trumpeter,"  he  whispered,  "  I've 
got  to  leave  you.  Will  you  miss  me,  old 
fellow?" 

The  horse  stood  very  quiet  for  a  mo- 
ment, then,  giving  himself  a  little  shake, 
turned  indifferently  away.  A  dry  sob 
rose  in  Harkness'  throat. 

"  Good  by,  Trumpeter,"  he  whisper- 
ed brokenly.  "  You're  the  only  friend 
I've  got.    Don't  forget  me,  old  boy !  " 

Ten  minutes  later  Harkness  was 
trudging  drearily  along  the  dusty  pike 
which  led  to  Lexington. 

Sparks,  the  new  trainer,  proved  to  be 
a  fairly  capable  and  efficient  man,  with 
an  unbounded  confidence  in  himself  and 
his  ability.  On  the  morning  of  his  ar- 
rival he  went  through  the  stables,  criti- 
cising or  approving  their  arrangement 
with  a  patronizing  air  that  got  him  small 
favor  with  the  grooms.  He  inspected 
the  horses  critically,  pointing  out  the 
defects  of  each  with  an  unerring  pre- 
cision which  did  not  serve  to  enhance 
his  popularity. 
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Later  in  the  day  he  paid  a  visit  to  each 
of  the  box  stalls.  The  grooms,  who,  to  a 
man,  liked  Harkness  and  resented  his 
dismissal,  had  privately  agreed  to  say 
nothing  to  his  successor  of  Trumpeter's 
little  peculiarities.  It  was  remarkable 
how  many  of  them  managed  to  find  oc- 
cupation in  that  quarter  of  the  barn 
when  Sparks  had  his  first  interview 
with  the  black.  Sparks  had  just  visited 
King  Arthur,  and,  emboldened  by  the 
gracious  reception  of  the  big,  gentle  bay, 
advanced  upon  Trumpeter  with  a  jaun- 
ty, confident  air  which  well  nigh  upset 
the  gravity  of  the  onlookers.  Big  Nick, 
the  head  groom,  gave  way  to  an  irrepres- 
sible snicker,  w^hich  he  dexterously  con- 
verted into  a  sneeze. 

Trumpeter  stood  quiet  as  a  lamb  until 
Sparks  was  well  within  the  loose  box, 
then  came  at  him  with  cyclonic  swift- 
ness— mouth  open,  ears  laid  back,  and 
eyes  rolling  wickedly.  There  was  a  viv- 
id play  of  steel  shod  hoofs,  which,  but  for 
Sparks'  agility,  would  have  put  an  end 
to  the  new  trainer's  career  on  the  turf. 
As  it  was,  he  got  a  bad  scare  and  an  ugly 
lick  on  his  shoulder;  and  his  good  humor 
was  not  increased  by  the  smothered 
guffaw  that  broke  out  simultaneously  in 
various  quarters  of  the  barn. 

That  afternoon  he  undertook  to  drive 
Trumpeter,  with  results  which  Nick 
chronicled  vividly  for  Harkness'  benefit 
when  they  met  on  the  road  a  few  days 
later. 

"  I  wish  to  de  Lawd  you'd  a  bin  dar, 
Mistuh  Harkness,"  he  said  with  a  rem- 
iniscent chuckle.  "  It'd  a  done  yo'  heart 
good  to  see  ole  Trumpeter  give  him  hell! 
It  tuk  every  man  in  de  stables  to  git  de 
ole  boy  harnessed  to  de  cyart,  but  Sparks 
he  jes'  hop  up  and  cluck  to  him  chipper 
like,  same's  ef  he  drivin'  ole  Mag  or  de 
King.  Trumpeter  jes'  shake  he  head  an' 
stan'  dar  like  he  studyin'  'bout  sumpin.' 
Then  Sparks  he  try  him  agin,  a  little 
louder,  but  Trumpeter  jes'  keep  on  a 
studyin'  an'  don't  make  like  he  hear. 
Den  he  hit  him  a  crack  wif  de  whip,  an' 
name  o'  Gawd,  how  dat  boss  did  buck! 
Sparks  he  lit  into  him  wif  de  whip,  and 
Trumpeter  he  spin  dat  cyart  roun'  an' 
roun'  like  a  flyin'  Jinny,  tell  Sparks  mus' 
'a'  bin  drunk  es  a  fool;  then  lit  out  down 
the  medder  like  a  streak.  Sparks  wuz 
game,  and  he  finally  run  him  into  de 


fence ;  but  'fore  we  could  git  him  outen 
de  harness,  Mr.  Roger,  who'd  bin  a  set- 
tin'  in  his  buggy  over  on  de  pike,  watch- 
in'  de  whole  pussedin',  driv  up.  He 
didn't  say  much,  but  he  face  look  like  it 
did  de  day  dey  shot  Sweetheart.  He 
jes'  call  Sparks  to  him,  an'  say,  quiet 
like: 

"  *  Sparks,  Harkness  wuz  in  dese 
stables  twenty  two  yeahs  or  mo',  an'  he 
nevah  laid  whip  tuh  one  o'  my  bosses.' 
Den  he  tuhn  roun'  an'  drive  off." 

As  the  days  went  by,  it  became  more 
and  more  a  problem  with  McDowell 
what  steps  should  be  taken  in  regard  to 
Trumpeter.  He  had  planned  to  cam- 
paign the  horse  next  season,  and  it  was 
essential  that  his  training  should  be  kept 
up.  Sparks,  who  was  not  lacking  in 
pluck,  tried  again  and  again,  but  he 
seemed  unable  to  do  anything  with  the 
sulky  brute.  McDowell  himself  had 
driven  him  once  or  twice  with  but  in- 
different success.  More  than  once  he 
was  tempted  to  recall  Harkness,  but  his 
pride  restrained  him. 

"  Why  don't  you  take  Harkness  back, 
Roger  ?  "  his  wife  said  to  him  one  day. 
"  Nick  tells  me  that  Sparks  can  do  noth- 
ing whatever  with  Trumpeter." 

"  In  the  first  place,  Lucy,"  McDowell 
answered,  "  I  don't  think  he'd  come.  In 
the  second  place,  I  shan't  ask  him.  Ill 
own  I  was  hasty  about  his  dismissal,  but 
if  I  admitted  it  to  him,  he'd  fancy  he 
was  necessary  to  me,  and  grow  insolent 
accordingly.  He's  the  best  trainer  in 
Kentucky;  but  I  won't  have  him  back, 
if  I  have  to  send  East  for  a  man  to  take 
his  place." 

Harkness,  meantime,  had  found  a 
home  on  a  neighboring  stock  farm.  He 
sadly  missed  the  horses  he  had  loved  and 
cared  for  .so  long,  but  his  pride  would 
not  allow  him  to  ask  Sparks  for  permis- 
sion to  visit  them. 

One  night  in  the  early  autumn,  there 
was  a  fire  at  the  Brookmead  stables. 
Ten  minutes  after  the  alarm  had  roused 
him  from  his  sleep — it  was  a  little  past 
midnight — McDowell  found  himself 
coatless  and  hatless,  in  the  midst  of  the 
medley  of  hurrying,  half  dressed  grooms, 
terrified  negroes,  and  frightened,  tram- 
pling horses,  that  mingled  in  frantic 
confusion  about  the  burning  structure. 
This  proved  to  be  the  barn  where  the 
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racers  were  kept,  which,  fortunately, 
stood  at  a  safe  distance  from  the  other 
buildings. 

It  was  a  strange,  weird,  unreal  scene, 
lit  up  by  the  glare  of  the  leaping  flames 
that  flung  themselves  like  scarlet  ban- 
ners to  the  breeze.  The  sky  was  red 
as  with  an  angry  dawn,  and  the  placid 
pool,  its  waters  dyed  a  vivid  crimson  by 
the  reflection,  looked  like  a  lake  of 
blood. 

The  flames  had  made  such  headway 
before  the  alarm  was  given  that  it  was 
useless  to  think  of  saving  the  barn;  but 
Sparks  and  the  men  were  making  heroic 
efforts  to  get  out  the  horses  when  Mc- 
Dowell arrived.  As  he  ran  across  the 
meadows  he  had  passed  Spartan  and 
Mazurka  galloping  wildly;  he  found 
Sparks  holding  Caprice,  who  seemed  be- 
side herself  with  terror;  a  groom  was 
struggling  with  The  Governor,  and  big 
Nick  was  bringing  out  King  Arthur; 
but  Trumpeter  ?  There  was  no  need  to 
ask  the  question.  McDowell  understood 
on  the  instant  that  no  one  had  dared 
approach  the  vicious  brute,  maddened  as 
he  was  by  terror  and  excitement.  Above 
the  roaring  of  the  flames  he  could  hear 
him  plunging,  neighing,  striking  fu- 
rious, fearful  blows  with  his  mighty 
hoofs  against  the  sides  of  his  stall. 

"  I  tried  to  git  him  out,  Mistuh 
Roger,"  an  apologetic  voice  was  saying 
at  his  ear.  "  I  done  my  bes',  but  I  might 
as  well  tackled  de  devil  hisself.  He  fit 
like  a  tiger,  and  I  had  tub  let  him  be." 

"  All  right,  Nick,"  he  said;  "I  don't 
blame  you.  I  know  what  a  fiend  he  is. 
But  I  can't  let  him  burn." 

McDowell  glanced  rapidly  over  his 
men.  He  could  not  ask  any  one  of  them 
to  risk  his  life  in  that  awful  sea  of  flame. 
He  must  go  in  alone.  He  thought  of 
Lucy,  and  faltered  for  an  instant.  But 
Trumpeter 

He  tore  off  King  Arthur's  blanket, 
snatched  a  whip  from  one  of  the  grooms, 
and  turned — to  find  himself  pinioned  by 
the  clinging  arms  of  his  wife,  who  had 
come  up  with  the  servants  from  the 
house. 

"  Roger,  Roger,"  she  shrieked,  "  you 
shan't  go  in  there — you  shall  not !  Let 
Trumpeter  burn — I  won't  have  you  risk 
your  life ! " 

McDowell  tried  to  free  himself,  but 


two  of  the  men  caught  and  held  him — 
respectfully  but  firmly. 

"  It's  no  use,  Mr.  McDowell,"  said  one 
of  them.  "  It's  sure  death — the  roof's 
likely  to  fall  any  minute." 

At  that  moment  something  went  past 
them  like  a  flash,  caught  up  the  horse 
blanket  McDowell  had  dropped,  and 
dashed  straight  into  the  flame  and 
smoke  of  the  burning  building.  It  was 
Harkness.  A  wild  yell  went  up  from 
the  men.  They  realized  that  if  any 
man  living  could  bring  the  black  stal- 
lion out  of  that  fiery  death  trap,  Hark- 
ness was  the  man. 

Into  the  awful,  stifling  flame  plunged 
the  trainer,  flinging  the  blanket  about 
his  face  as  he  ran.  The  smoke  was  so 
dense  that  he  could  not  see — he  could 
not  even  breathe.  It  seemed  as  if  he 
were  drawing  liquid  fire  into  his  lungs 
with  every  gasp.  He  groped  blindly, 
yet  with  the  certainty  of  long  custom, 
for  the  door  of  Trumpeter's  stall.  The 
animal,  wild  with  terror,  was  plunging 
about  in  his  loose  box,  dashing  himself 
frantically  against  its  sides,  neighing, 
snorting  fierce  defiance  at  the  strange, 
dauntless  scarlet  foe  that  did  not  falter 
or  fall  back  before  the  might  of  his  ter- 
rible hoofs.  For  one  brief  instant  Hark- 
ness hesitated — he  knew  the  risk  he  was 
taking.  Then  he  opened  the  door  and 
went  in. 

"Trumpeter,"  he  said  soothingly; 
" Trumpeter,  old  boy!" 

Something  in  the  familiar  voice,  the 
familiar  touch,  quieted  the  frightened 
horse  long  enough  for  Harkness  to  fling 
the  blanket  deftly  over  his  head,  draw 
it  close  about  him,  and  lead  him  otit  into 
the  open  passageway.  The  flames  roar- 
ed and  crackled,  and  the  heat  seethed 
and  hissed  like  a  bubbling  caldron. 
Trumpeter  plunged  furiously  for  an  in- 
stant, then  stood  stock  still. 

"Trumpeter,  Trumpeter,"  cried  the 
trainer  pleadingly,  desperately,  "  for 
God's  sake,  old  fellow!" 

The  horse  stood  stubbornly  still. 

Then,  for  the  first  and  last  time  in  his 
life,  Harkness  struck  a  horse.  Summon- 
ing all  his  strength  he  planted  a  fearful 
kick  in  the  animal's  side,  at  the  same 
time  striking  him  a  heavy  blow  with 
his  open  hand.  The  horse  reared  madly, 
struck  wildly  at  his  unseen  assailant, 
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then  plunged  straight  towards  the  open 
door. 

A  yell  that  deepened  into  a  mighty 
roar  went  up  as  the  splendid  animal, 
with  the  blanket  that  enveloped  him 
beginning  to  blaze,  sprang  clear  of  the 
burning  building,  which  fell  with  a  crash 
less  than  a  minute  later.  A  score  of 
hands  were  ready  to  tear  oflE  the  burning 
cloth  and  to  lead  the  great  horse  away; 
but  it  wasJ^IcDowell  himself  who  caught 
in  his  arms  the  poor  charred,  blackened 
object  that  staggered  lilindly  out  into 
the  open  air,  just  two  seconds  before 
the  roof  crashed  in. 

It  was  a  week  before  Harkness  re- 
gained consciousness.  He  had  been  car- 
ried to  Brookmead  Manor,  and  Mrs. 
McDowell  herself  had  helped  to  nurse 
him  through  the  days  and  nights  of  fear- 
ful suffering,  when  in  his  delirium  he 
lived  again  through  the  awful  hours  in 
the  burning  barn. 

"  Trumpeter,  for  God's  sake,  old  fel- 
low! ^'  he  would  say  over  and  over  again; 
and  once,  when  McDowell  sat  beside 
him,  he  heard  the  trainer  mutter  bro- 
kenly: 

"  Twenty  years — man  and  boy — ^but 
— Fve  got  to  go  f  and  again,  "  Trump- 
eter, old  boy,  you're  the  only  friend  I've 
got.    Don't — forget  me,  old  fellow!  " 

It  was  more  than  McDowell  could 
stand.  He  rose  and  went  quickly  out 
of  the  room,  and  Lucy's  tears  fell  fast 
as  she  bent  over  the  poor,  disfigured  face. 

For  days  Harkness'  life  hung  by  a 
thread.  His  face  was  frightfully  burn- 
ed, and  one  of  his  limbs  was  badly 
injured — they  never  knew  whether 
Trumpeter's  hoofs  or  a  piece  of  falling 
timber  had  struck  him.  The  doctor  told 
McDowell  that,  should  the  trainer  live, 
he  would  be  disfigured,  and  probably 
lame,  for  life.  At  times  he  was  wild 
with  delirium;  at  other  times  he  lay 
sunk  in  a  heavy  stupor,  totally  oblivious 
of  what  went  on  around  him.  But  one 
morning  the  doctor  found  him  entirely 
conscious.  He  was  suffering  great  pain, 
but  his  mind  was  quite  clear. 

"  Doctor,"  he  said  quietly,  "  I  want 
to  see  Mr.  McDowell  at  once,  please. 
It's  important." 

"  Better  wait  a  day  or  two,  Harkness," 
said  the  doctor  pleasantly.  "You're 
not  in  any  shape  to  talk  this  morning." 


Harkness  tried  to  raise  himself  in  his 
bed. 

"  Doctor,"  he  said  earnestly,  "  I  must 
see  him  today — at  once !  " 

"  Oh,  well,"  said  the  doctor  soothing- 
ly, "  don't  excite  yourself,  Harkness. 
I'll  send  McDowell  up  as  soon  as  he  gets 
back  from  town." 

Half  an  hour  later  McDowell's  step 
sounded  on  the  stair,  and  McDowell 
himself,  his  handsome  face  aglow  with 
pleasure  at  the  doctor's  news  of  his 
patient,  came  into  the  room. 

"  Well,  Harkness,  old  man,  I'm  aw- 
fully glad "  he  was  beginning,  when 

the  sight  of  Harkness'  face  stopped  him. 
"  Why,  what  is  it,  Harkness  ?    Are  you 

worse?    Let  me  call  the  nurse " 

^  "  No,  no,  I  am  all  right.  Don't  call 
any  one."  His  face  was  ghastly,  and  his 
breath  came  gaspingly,  but  he  controlled 
himself  with  a  mighty  effort  and  went 
on  steadily: 

"  I  sent  for  you  this  morning — to  tell 
you — I  have  something  to  say  to 
you " 

"  And  I've  something  to  say  to  you, 
too,  Harkness,"  interrupted  the  young 
fellow  warmly.  "  I  want  to  try  to  thank 
you — ^though  I  can't  begin  to  do  it — for 
risking  your  life  to  save  Trumpeter;  and 
to  apologize  " — an  apology  was  not  easy 
to  a  McDowell,  but  Roger  uttered  his 
bravely — "  for  my  infernal  caddishness 
to  you  about  the  mare.  You  weren't  in 
any  way  to  blame,  and  I  knew  it;  but 
my  cursed  temper — can  you  forgive  me, 
Harkness  ?  " 

The  trainer's  face  was  white  as  death, 
save  where  an  ugly  half  healed  burn  zig- 
zagged its  way  across  it. 

"Good  God,  Mr.  McDowell!"  he 
panted  desperately.  "  Can  you  forgive 
me^    I  fired  that  stable!" 

McDowell  faced  the  trainer  for  a  mo- 
ment with  a  face  white  as  his  own.  Then 
he  sat  down  quietly. 

"  Don't  try  to  talk,  Harkness,"  he  said 
gently.  "  I'm  afraid  you're  still  a  little 
feverish.  I  oughtn't  to  have  let  you 
excite  yourself  when  you're  so  weak." 

The  injured  man  had  dragged  himself 
upright  in  bed,  his  face  livid,  his  eyes 
blazing. 

"  Before  God,  Mr.  McDowell,"  he  said, 
"I'm  telling  you  the  truth.  I'm  not 
delirious;  I  know  only  too  well  what  I'm 
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saying.  You  don't  know,  you  can't 
know,  what  it  meant  to  me  to  be  dis- 
charged like  a  nigger — to  be  driven 
away  like  a  dog  from  the  only  home  I'd 
ever  known.  I'd  worked  hard  for  you, 
Mr.  Roger,  and  for  your  father  before 
you,  and  it  wasn't  just,  because  I  took  up 
for  a  poor  devil  of  a  nigger,  to  tiirn  me 
away  like  that.  And  then  when  I  met 
you  on  the  road  one  day,  and  you  didn't 
notice  me  when  I  spoke  to  you  any 
more'n  if  I  had  been  a  dog,  the  devil 
in  me  broke  loose.  Something  I  heard 
the  nigger  Dave  say  the  day  you  struck 
him  came  into  my  head — *  There's  more 
ways  than  one  of  catching  even — there's 
poison  and  fire  ' — and  after  that  it  grew 
on  me  until  at  last " 

He  stopped,  gasping  piteously  for 
breath,  then  went  on  in  a  hoarse,  broken 
whisper :  "  I  meant  to  burn  them  every 
one — the  poor,  harmless  brutes — 
Trumpeter  and  all — but,  Mr.  Roger,  I 
couldn't  do  it !  "When  the  fire  began  to 
roar,  and  I  thought  of  the  pretty  crea- 
tures I'd  loved  as  if  they  were  people, 
I  couldn't  stand  it.  I  gave  the  alarm, 
but  it  was  too  late.  The  men  in  the 
barn  slept  as  if  they  were  dead,  but  I 
finally  got  them  awake.  I  didn't  dare 
help  to  get  the  horses  out  at  first,  but 
I'd  have  brought  out  Trumpeter  if  I'd 
died  for  it  seven  times  over." 

His  breath  failed  him  for  a  moment, 
but  he  went  on  quickly:  "Mr.  Roger, 
I've  saved  up  considerable  all  these  years 
— ^more  than  enough,  I  think,  to  repay 
you'  for  your  loss — thank  God,  we  saved 
the  horses!     The  money's  in  the  bank, 


and  I'll  turn  over  the  last  cent  of  it  to 
you.  I  reckon  you'll  have  me  sent  up 
for  this,  and  I  don't  blame  you.  You 
ought  to  prosecute  me  to  the  limit. 
Hanging's  too  good  for  a  man  that'd 
hurt  a  poor  helpless  brute,  as  I  meant 
to  do.  I  must  have  been  crazy  when  I 
did  it,  I'd  be  willing  and  glad  to  die,  to 
wipe  it  out ! "  He  fell  heavily  back  on 
his  pillow. 

McDowell  had  sat  perfectly  motionless 
while  Harkness  spoke,  his  face  set  and 
immovable  as  if  carved  in  stone.  With- 
out a  word,  he  rose  and  went  to  the  win- 
dow. From  where  he  stood  he  could 
see  the  spacious  new  stables  already 
rising  from  the  ashes  of  the  old  ones. 
There  was  no  sound  in  the  room  but  the 
ticking  of  the  clock  and  the  labored 
breathing  of  the  man  on  the  bed.  His 
gaze  followed  his  employer  with  the 
pathetic  dumb  appeal  one  sees  in  the 
eyes  of  a  wounded  animal;  but  McDow- 
ell was  gazing  steadily  out  across  the  dis- 
tant fields.  Suddenly  he  turned  and 
crossed  to  where  the  trainer  lay. 

"  Have  you  mentioned  this — ^what  you 
have  just  told  me — to  any  one  but  me  ?  " 
he  asked  abruptly. 

The  man  shook  his  head. 
• "  Then  don't.    No  one  shall  ever  hear 
of  it  from  me." 

He  took  a  rapid  turn  across  the  room. 
Then  he  came  back  to  the  bedside,  and 
held  out  his  hand. 

"  Harkness,"  he  said  simply,  "  will 
you  take  the  Brookmead  stables  again, 
when  you  are  well?  I'm  going  to  give 
you — and  myself — another  chance." 


A  TARANTELLA. 

Like  liquid  fire  the  music  ran. 

And  80  the  dance  began  ; 

Framed  in  the  terrace's  low  white  wall 

And  purple  sweep  of  the  shining  bay. 
Forward  and  backward  in  swift  accord 

The  dancers  bend  and  the  dancers  sway ; 
Tinkling  earrings  and  flashing  teeth. 

Rhythmic  swing  to  a  measured  beat, 
Springing  and  turning  with  subtle  grace, 

Lithely  poised  on  their  bare  brown  feet, 
Ever  and  ever  a  quickening  pace — 

A  dizzy  whirl  and  a  mad,  wild  maze — 
Presto ! — the  end.    A  silence  falls 

On  the  opal  glow  of  the  noontide  haze ; 
A  shadow  seems  to  dim  the  sun. 
Because  the  dance  is  done. 


Grace  H.  BouUlle. 
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Church  Life  in  New  York. 


BV  DOROTHY  QUIGLEY. 

WHILE  MOST  NEW  YORK  CLERGYMEN  HAVE  A  HARD  STRUGGLE 
TO  KEEP  TOGETHER  THEIR  SCATTERING  CONGREGATIONS,  CER- 
TAIN POPULAR  CHURCHES  ARE  TAXED  TO  ACCOMMODATE  THE 
THRONGS  THAT  CROWD  THEM. 


PEOPLE  who  live  in  small  towns, 
where  almost  all  church  members 
become  intimately  known  to  one  an- 
other, would  be  somewhat  amazed,  and 
perhaps  disheartened,  should  they  come 
to  New  York,  at  certain  phases  of 
church  life  in  the  metropolis. 

If  they  identified  themselves  with  a 
church  situated  in  a  part  of  the  city 
composed  chiefly  of  apartment  or  board- 
ing houses,  they  would  have  but  few 
opportunities  for  making  friends.  In 
such  sections  of  the  town  the  congre- 
gations are  floating  ones.  Many  flat 
dwellers  move  annually,  changing  their 
local  habitations  with  the  nonchalant 
facility  of  gypsies.  They  go  for  various 
reasons.  New  apartment  houses  are 
constantly  being  built  with  the  latest 
improvements,  and  tenants  in  older 
buildings  pack  up  their  household  be- 
longings and  wheel  hopefully  away  to 
the  newest  and  most  attractive  apart- 
ments they  can  find.  Some  flee  to  es- 
cape disagreeable  janitors,  noisy  neigh- 
bors, and  ungracious  landlords;  others 
to  promote  social,  business,  and  political 
ends;  others  for  the  mere  love  of  variety 
and  change.  Whatever  the  motive  may 
be,  this  nomadic  tendency  is  characteris- 
tic of  the  younger  generation  in  New 
York,  and  it  yearly  increases. 

The  process  of  moving,  which  is  so 
systematized  that  it  can  be  done  with 
comparative  ease,  helps  to  develop  vaga- 
bondish  spirit.  Packers  and  movers 
nowadays  relieve  the  housewife  of  most 
of  the  work  and  annoyance  of  the  once 
dreaded  operation. 

THE  PURSUIT  OP  FLITTING  PARISHIONERS. 

The  individual  most  seriously  disturb- 
ed by  these  frequent  changes  in  dwell- 
ings   is    the    conscientious    minister. 


Many  people,  especially  those  who  have 
a  small  circle  of  acquaintances,  move 
without  leaving  information  of  their 
change  of  address.  The  minister  is  the 
last  person  they  think  of  notifying. 
Upon  his  return  from  his  summer  out- 
ing, he  misses  familiar  faces,  and  jour- 
neys forth  to  learn  why  pews  are  vacant. 
He  rings  bells  that  answer  with  a  hol- 
low sound;  or  strange  voices  respond 
through  inhospitable  speaking  tubes,  de- 
manding, with  scant  courtesy,  what  ho 
wants.  Often  he  climbs  flight  after 
flight  of  narrow  and  dimly  lighted  stairs, 
only  to  find  that  his  erstwhile  parish- 
ioner has  gone  to  parts  unknown  since 
his  last  call. 

One  enterprising  minister  in  New 
York  publishes  a  little  church  paper, 
wherein  are  printed  his  flock's  changes 
of  address,  and  the  names  of  the  new- 
comers in  his  parish.  Thirty  changes 
occurred  in  one  recent  month.  Many 
clergymen  of  other  sects  subscribe  for 
the  periodical,  and  sometimes  they  see 
the  names  of  some  of  their  wandering 
sheep  who  have  chosen  a  new  church 
with  their  new  flat. 

THE  OVERCROWDED  CHURCHES. 

More  discouraging  to  strangers  in 
New  York  than  these  churches  with 
floating  congregations  are  the  over- 
crowded sanctuaries  of  certain  popular 
ministers.  These  churches,  like  de- 
sirable clubs,  have  waiting  lists — for 
seats,  of  course — that  can  scarcely  be 
filled  in  a  generation.  The  list  of  would 
be  pewholders  in  a  Presbyterian  chureli 
of  much  renown,  where  an  eloquent  and 
earnest  young  divine  draws  crowds  on 
Sunday  mornings  and  afternoons,  is 
five  hundred.  In  a  well  known  Episco- 
pal church  there  is  no  chance  for  a  sit- 
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ting  until  twice  that  number  have  been 
accommodated. 

Strangers  and  churchgoers  without 
seats  arrive  early,  getting  in  line  at  the 
entrances,  and  as  far  up  the  aisles  as 
the  ushers  will  allow,  where  they  stand 
with  the  patient  persistency  of  music 
lovers  waiting  to  purchase  tickets  for 
their  favorite  opera,  until  the  regular 
pewholders  are  seated.  The  latter  in- 
form the  ushers  how  many  they  can 
provide  for,  sometimes  whispering  as 
they  pass  in,  "  I  can  take  two  '' ;  or,  "  I 
can  take  three  this  morning,"  according 
to  the  seating  capacity  of  their  pews. 
The  ushers  beckon  first  to  their  friends 
in  the  ever  jostling,  slowly  mov- 
ing onward  line.  Aggressive  individu- 
als, forgetting  common  courtesy  even 
in  a  sanctuary,  push  ahead,  either  block- 
ing free  access  or  taking  their  places  at  • 
the  front  of  the  line.  The  services  are 
well  begun  before  all  are  seated.  Al- 
though lacking  the  spectacular  quality, 
the  scene  is  not  unsuggcstive  of  the 
theater.  The  well  trained  voices  of  the 
choir,  caroling  the  morning  hymn,  em- 
phasize the  illusion. 

Sometimes,  when  all  the  pews  have 
been  filled,  worshipers  are  seated  on  the 
steps  of  tne  pulpit.  The  hurrying  and 
crowding  cannot  but  disturb  the  atmos- 
phere of  peace  and  the  spirit  of  rever- 
ence belonging  to  a  place  of  worship. 
The  nerve  wrecking  stress  and  strain  of 
New  York  life  is  felt  even  in  the  house 
of  God.  The  timid  stranger,  or  the  one 
who  has  become  indifferent  to  early  re- 
ligious training,  is  not  encouraged  by 
this  waiting  at  the  doorways  in  the 
strenuous  stream  of  humanity  pushing 
to  find  a  seat.  The  one  shrinks  away  de- 
pressed and  complaining,  the  other 
abandons  church  going,  to  give  up  the 
day  to  rest  or  amusement. 

The  sincere  and  zealous  minister 
strives  to  reach  the  weak  and  wander- 
in.«T.  From  the  pulpit  he  invites  "  all 
who  are  feeling  lonely  to  come  and  get 
rid  of  their  loneliness  at  the  evening 
meetings  during  the  week."  The  pas- 
tor's box  is  a  feature  of  some  of  the 
popular  churches.  It  is  in  the  vestibule, 
to  afford  a  convenient  opportunity  for 
strangers  to  leave  their  names,  if  they 
desire  the  pastor  to  call  upon  them;  or 
for  anv  one  in  the  congregation  to  give 


notice  of  a  change  of  residence,  or  for 
any  communication  or  suggestion  of  a 
general  or  personal  nature,  relative  to 
the  life  and  work  of  the  church. 

EFFORTS  TO  REACH  THE  STRANGERS. 

One  famous  New  York  church — ^fa- 
miliarly knowTi  as  the  "  hotel  church  " — 
devotes  its  energies  to  transients.  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  church  visit  board- 
ing houses,  hotels,  and  clubs,  leaving 
pamphlets  that  invite  strangers  to  in- 
form the  minister  or  his  assistants  if 
they  need  help  in  sickness,  consolation 
in  affliction,  or  spiritual  aid.  They  are 
assured  of  a  welcome  at  the  church. 
Even  on  Sunday  night,  when  many 
churches  are  nearly  empty,  people  stand 
in  line  waiting  for  seats  in  this  sanctu- 
ary. If  the  closing  hymn  happens  to  be 
a  familiar  one,  like  "  Nearer,  My  God,  to 
Thee,"  it  is  inspiriting,  almost  thrilling, 
to  hear  it  sung  by  the  great  congrega- 
tion. Whether  it  is  a  sympathetic  re- 
sponse to  the  spirit  of  cordiality  that 
pervades  the  church,  or  a  grateful  ac- 
knowledgment of  its  hospitality  to  the 
strangers  within  the  city's  gates,  the 
emotional  quality  in  the  voices  of  the 
people  seems  peculiarly  heartfelt — ^per- 
ceptibly different  from  the  singing  in 
average  congregations. 

Notwithstanding  these  studious  ef- 
forts to  reach  strangers,  many  who  de- 
pend upon  their  church  for  their  social 
is  well  as  their  spiritual  life  remain  un- 
noticed. Conservative  New  Yorkers  are 
chary  of  making  acquaintances,  even  in 
church  circles.  The  stranger  desirous 
of  churchly  recognition  must  come  to 
New  York  with  courage  and  irreproach- 
able credentials,  and  l)e  willing  to  meet 
the  ministers  more  than  half  way. 

The  hard  pressed,  popular  pastor  of 
an  overcrowded  church  is  no  less  in 
need  of  sympathy  and  help  than  the 
weary  minister  of  a  floating  congrega- 
tion. The  one  is  overwhelmed  with  too 
numerous  duties,  the  other  wastes  time 
and  effort  in  the  vain  quest  of  useful 
service.  The  one  is  pursued,  and  the 
other  pursues.  The  congregation  of  the 
one  stands  impatiently  waiting;  that  of 
the  other  keeps  flying.  The  situation  is 
almost  comic  in  some  respects.  Both 
are  victims  of  circumstances  peculiar  to 
social  life  in  New  York. 
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NEW   YORK'S    DAILY    FOOD. 

BY  JOHN  WALKER  HARRINGTON. 

HOW  THE  DAILY  RATIONS  FOR  THREE  MILLION  PEOPLE  ARE  BROUGHT 
TO  THE  METROPOLIS  FROM  NEAR  AND  FROM  FAR,  HOW  THEY  ARE 
DISTRIBUTED,  AND  HOW  THE  PUBLIC  IS  SAFEGUARDED  FROM  UN- 
WHOLESOME FOOD. 


NEW  YORK  sits  within  her  gates  and 
commands  the  whole  world  to 
bring  her  food.  It  has  been  said  that 
a  large  part  of  mankind  labors  to  feed 
the  rest  of  humanity.  All  the  world 
works  uneeasingly  to  supply  the  daily 
rations  for  a  metropolis  exacting  in  taste 
and  extravagant  in  expenditure. 

Within  her  warehouses  and  refriger- 
ators, New  York  has  provender  enough 
to  sustain  her  through  a  siege;  but 
the  perishable  food,  the  meats,  fruits, 
and  vegetables  that  are  brought  fresh 
every  day  to  her  three  millions  of  hun- 
gry inhabitants,  constitute  a  supply  so 
great  that  mere  statistics  can  give  little 
idea  of  how  the  great  city  taxes  the  re- 
sources of  the  country,  and  even  of  the 
world  at  large.  Xew  York  is  an  entry 
port  for  food  supplies  from  everywhere. 
Through  the  Narrows,  craft  of  every  di- 
mension and  of  every  nationality  are 
constantly  coming  and  going  deep  laden 
with  provisions. 

It  may  be  said,  broadly  speaking,  that 
each  inhabitant  of  New  York  requires 
for  his  daily  sustenance  half  a  pound  of 
milk,  one  ^^'^y  one  oyster,  one  pound  of 
meat,  besides  three  ounces  of  chicken, 
half  an  ounce  of  fish,  and  a  pound  of 
vegetables  and  fruit.  No  one  commis- 
sary general  could  arrange  to  feed  the 
men,  women,  and  children  who  dwell 
within  the  borders  of  the  imperial  city. 
It  is  the  trade  of  thousands  to  buy  and 
sell  this  great  store  of  fresh  food,  to 
distribute  it,  to  inspect.it,  and  to  take 
that  which  is  useless  to  the  furnace,  to 
the  factory,  or  to  the  deep  sea. 

The  government  of  New  York  sits  at 
the  head  of  the  table,  and  at  her  elbow 
stand  her  faithful  servants,  like  tasters 
to  royalty  in  the  olden  times,  ever 
watchful  to  see  that  there  is  nothing 


hurtful  in  the  food  and  drink  of  three 
million  human  beings.  Nowhere  in  the 
world  is  there  good  food  in  greater  abun- 
dance, variety,  and  cheapness  than  in 
the  markets  of  New  York.  The  city's 
fresh  food  supply  represents  the  unblem- 
ished herds  upon  a  thousand  hills,  the 
most  perfect  of  fruits  and  vegetables, 
the  purest  product  of  farm  and  dairy, 
the  choicest  of  the  game  of  forest  and 
fen,  and  the  first  of  the  spoils  of  the 
sea.  In  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
the  thrifty  farmer  is  preparing  the  best 
increase  of  his  flocks  and  fields  for  the 
table  of  the  distant  metropolis.  It  is  an 
old  saying  that  the  country  folk  within 
range  of  the  markets  of  the  jnetropolis 
keep  their  poorest  for  their  own  use. 

Food  is  brought  to  New  York  by 
train,  by  steamer,  by  sailing  vessel,  and 
in  the  wagons  of  farmers  who  live  in  the 
vicinity.  It  is  not  generally  known  that 
within  its  own  borders  the  greater  city 
has  truck  farms,  dairies,  and  expanses 
of  pastures  and  woodland  which  alone 
would  yield  sufficient  for  the  support 
of  a  good  sized  town.  The  internal  sup- 
ply, however,  is  but  small  in  proportion 
to  the  great  quantities  of  perishable  food 
products  which  come  from  abroad. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Colonel 
Michael  C.  Murphy,  until  recently  presi- 
dent of  the  Health  Board,  I  have  been 
enabled  to  obtain  some  interesting  sta- 
tistics with  regard  to  the  food  supply  of 
New  York.  Many  of  the  figures  given 
in  this  article  were  furnished  through 
the  labors  of  Dr.  Herman  Betz,  chief 
of  the  department  which  looks  after  the 
food  of  the  metropolis. 

NEW  YORK'S  BUTCHER  BILL. 

More  execution  is  wrought  by  New 
York  upon  the  flocks  and  herds  of  the 
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country  than  a  giant  could  visit  upon 
the  black  cattle  of  Liliput.  If  all  the 
creatures  slaughtered  to  supply  the  city 
for  a  single  day  were  placed  in  line,  they 
would  extend  for  many  miles.  The  me- 
tropolis weekly  consumes  twenty  four 
thousand  beeves,  three  thousand  hogs, 
and  about  ninety  six  thousand  sheep  and 
lambs.  Some  of  the  meat  consumed  in 
New  York  is  brought  from  the  West  in 
refrigerator  cars ;  much  of  it  is  from  ani- 
mals brought  here  alive  and  slain  in  the 
shambles  along  the  river  front. 

There  is  in  New  York  a  large  popula- 
tion whose  religion  requires  that  they 
shall  eat  only  such  meat  as  has  been 
prepared  under  the  inspection  of  rabbis. 
Cattle  for  their  use  are  killed  before  the 
eyes  of  inspectors  of  the  United  States 
government,  of  the  New  York  depart- 
ment of  health,  and  of  priests  of  the 
Hebrew  faith. 

In  all,  there  were  killed  last  year  in 
the  slaughter  houses  of  New  York  346,- 
322  beeves,  981,527  sheep  and  lambs, 
197,720  calves,  and  891,220  hogs.  The 
total  number  of  carcasses  was  2,416,789. 
The  dressed  meat  brought  to  the  city 
consisted  of  17,325,000  pounds  of  pork, 
13,240,000  pounds  of  veal,  39,639,600 
pounds  of  lamb  and  mutton,  and  152,- 
900,000  pounds  of  beef.  Most  of  the 
cattle  are  brought  from  the  West,  al- 
though no  inconsiderable  number  are 
drawn  from  the  Middle  States.  The 
great  milk  producing  counties  in  New 
York  State  furnish  a  large  number  of 
the  calves.  Husbandmen  in  Dutchess 
and  Sullivan  Counties  buy  up  the  calves, 
fatten  them,  and  send  them  to  the.  New 
York  market.  The  hogs  seldom  come 
from  very  far  away. 

In  the  country  there  is  an  unwritten 
law  that  meat  must  be  eaten  as  soon  as 
possible  after  the  animal  from  which 
it  was  derived  has  ceased  to  need  his 
hoofs.  The  people  in  New  York  prefer 
to  have  their  steaks  and  roasts  kept 
until  well  seasoned,  and  the  choicest  cuts 
remain  for  weeks  in  cold  storage  before 
they  are  brought  to  the  table  of  the  con- 
sumer. In  one  cold  storage  warehouse 
on  the  East  River  front  five  thousand 
carcasses  constantly  hang  in  the  refrig- 
erators. 

Every  year  the  demand  for  poultry  in- 
creases in  New  York.    Last  year  twenty 


thousand  carloads  were  consumed.  A 
special  favorite  is  the  "  broiler " — a 
chicken  hatched  in  an  incubator,  fed  in 
a  hothouse  atmosphere,  and  kept  tender 
by  the  subtle  skill  of  the  professional 
chicken  raiser.  The  finest  poultry 
brought  to  New  York  was  at  one  time 
known  under  the  seal  of  the  Philadel- 
phia market,  although  it  really  came 
from  southern  New  Jersey.  Within  the 
last  two  or  three  years,  the  powerful 
competition  of  the  wholesale  dealers  in 
Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois  has  been 
threatening  to  force  out  the  Eastern 
birds  from  the  markets  of  the  metrop- 
olis ;  but  in  ducks  and  geese.  New  Jersey 
and  Long  Island  maintain  their  suprem- 
acy. At  one  farm  in  New  Jersey  I  once 
saw  twenty  one  thousand  geese  waiting 
to  be  crated  for  the  trip  to  the  railroad 
station. 

Most  of  the  domestic  fowl  that  are 
brought  alive  to  New  York  are  sold  to 
the  orthodox  Hebrews  of  the  East  Side. 
They  are  killed  by  rabbis,  and  it  is  un- 
derstood that  the  sharpened  knives  of 
the  priests  will  not  touch  the  neck  of  a 
chicken  or  goose  which  has  a  broken 
wing  or  even  a  crumpled  feather.  The 
laws  governing  the  killing  of  birds  for 
the  market  are  strictly  enforced.  It  is 
illegal  to  wring  the  neck-of  a  chicken  ex- 
cept in  one  of  the  duly  licensed  estab- 
lishments. The  police  frequently  ar- 
rest offenders  against  this  ordinance. 

Game  from  all  over  the  world  is 
brought  to  the  markets  of  New  York. 
Quail  from  the  West,  wild  ducks  from 
Long  Island,  wild  turkeys  from  the 
South,  venison  from  Canada,  and  even 
grouse  from  the  Scottish  moors,  are  to 
be  found  in  the  cold  storage  warehouses. 
One  dealer  in  the  course  of  a  season  dis- 
posed of  six  hundred  thousand  quails. 
There  are  farms  devoted  to  raising  hares 
for  metropolitan  consumption.  Frogs' 
legs  are  delicacies  in  much  demand  by 
the  epicureans  of  Gotham,  and  Canada 
practically  controls  the  trade. 

FISH  AND  OYSTERS  FOR  NEW  YORK. 

Fish  in  myriads  are  brought  to  New 
York  by  the  smacks  and  schooners  which 
come  into  the  slips  at  old  Fulton  Mar- 
ket. Quantities,  too,  are  shipped  by  rail 
from  Gloucester  and  the  New  England 
fishing  ports.    From  the  coast  of  Maine 
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coine  cargoes  of  green  smelts.  Florida 
sends  her  pompano,  and  the  Southern 
waters  yield  the  brilliant  red  snaj)per. 
Blueiish,  weakfish,  sea  bass,  striped  bass, 
haddock,  halibut,  and  flounders  are 
favorite  articles  of  diet  that  are  found 
nearer  home.    Shad,  in  spring,  is  taken 


diminish.  The  supply  is  chiefly  drawn 
from  the  shallow  bays  along  the  south- 
ern shore  of  Long  Island;  but  there  is 
hardly  an  oyster  bed  within  hundreds 
of  miles  of  the  metropolis  which  is  not 
rej)resented  at  the  hotels  and  restau- 
rants.   TItc  giant  oysters  which  l)ear  tlic 


A  NEW  YORK  BOARD   OP   HEALTH   INSPECTOR   EXAMINING    GOODS   OFFERED   FOR   SALE  BY  STREET  VENDERS- 
LAST  YEAR  THE  INSPECTORS  CONDEMNED  FIVE   HUNDRED   TONS  OF  MEATS   AND  SEVERAL 
TIMES   AS   UVCH   OF   FRUIT   AND   VEGETABLES. 


])lentifully  in  the  North  River.  In 
the  season  the  well  stocked  lakes  of 
Long  Island  and  of  upi)cr  Xew  York 
State  supply  the  so  called  brook  trout. 
Large  quantities  of  salmon  are  brought 
in  refrigerator  cars  all  the  way  from  tlie 
Pacific  slope,  and  the  Great  Lakes  send 
a  limited  amount  of  whitefish.  It  is 
estimated  that  Xew  Y'ork  daily  con- 
sumes fifty  tons  of  fish.  This  does  not 
include  the  forty  four  hundred  lobsters 
which  each  twenty  four  hours  send  red- 
dened to  their  doom. 

The  metropolis  has  long  been  one  of 
the  leading  oyster  markets  of  the  world. 
Although  every  year  there  are  stories  of 
the  decline  of  the  trade  in  the  popular 
bivalve,   the   traffic  does  not  seem   to 

3  J  M 


name  of  Cape  Cod,  and  arc  dredged  from 
the  Chesapeake  beds,  all  are  sent  to  the 
Empire  City.  It  is  estimated  that  Xew 
York  daily  consumes  three  and  a  half 
millions  of  oysters,  l)csides  the  large 
quantities  she  sends  on  to  inland  cities. 
Every  clime  is  re})resented  in  the 
fruits  and  vegetal)les  ex])osed  for  sale 
in  the  X'^ew  York  stalls  and  shops.  It  is 
calculated  that  Gothamites  daily  re- 
quire eighteen  hundred  tons  of  fruits 
and  vegetables.  Thousands  of  men  are 
engaged  on  the  truck  farms  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  metropolis,  and  thousands 
more  sp(md  their  time  in  buying  and 
selling  garden  produce.  The  headquar- 
ters for  the  local  vegetalde  trade  is  at 
West  Washington  Market,  although  the 
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CABBAGES  FROM   LONG    ISLAND— PARMERS'   WAGONS   AT   WEST  WASHINGTON 
MARKET  (formerly  KNOWN   AS  GANSEVOORT  MARKET). 


wholes^ale  district,  which  extends  along 
the  Hudson  River  from  I)ey  to  Franklin 
Streets,  controls  practically  all  the  com- 
mission business. 

NEW   YORK'S   VEGETABLE   MARKET. 

In  the  broad  square  near  West  Wash- 
ington Market,  the  farmers  of  the  sur- 


rounding country 
assemble  long  be- 
fore the  rising  of 
the  sun  to  dispose 
of  their  wares.  Be- 
fore the  dealers  in 
vegetables  have  had 
a  chance  to  display 
what  they  h'ave'fdt 
sale,  the  stewards 
of  the  hotels  and 
the  buyers  from  the 
first  class  stores  are 
at  work  bidding  for 
the  best  that  has 
been  brought  to  the 
city.  They  pay 
fancy  prices,  load 
their  selections  in 
wagons,  and  hurry 
up  town  to  store 
their  purchases  in 
the  ice  boxes  while 
yet  the  country  dew 
is  fresh  upon  them 
and  their  native 
flavor  is  still  unim- 
paired. Then  (*ome  those  who  wish  to 
buy  more  cheaply,  and  when  they  are 
done  the  speculators  begin  to  ham- 
mer down  prices.  Scores  of  keen  eyed 
men  go  through  the  great  markets 
and  the  provision  houses  looking  for 
bargains.  They  buy,  at  as  low  prices  as 
possible,  the  vegetables  which  tlie  farni- 


THE    STREET   MARKET  IN     HESTER    STREET— NO   SMALL   PART    OF   NEW   YORK'S    TRADE  IN    FOOD   STUFFS 
IS  DONE   BY  THE   PUSH  CART  PEDDLERS,   ESPECIALLY   ON  THE   LOWER   EAST  SIDE. 
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er  will  not  carry  back  home.  The  huck- 
sters and  peddlers  pick  up  the  odds  and 
ends  of  the  morning. 


in  New  York  are  handled  through  the 
small  neighborhood  stores.  The  ))ut- 
cher  always  has  his  supply  of  vegetables. 


STALLS  IN   WASHINGTON   MARKET,    WHICH    WAS   FOKMKRLY   THE   CHEAT  CENTER   OF   NEW   YORK'S   TIIADH   IX 
MEAT,    POULTRY,    FRUIT,    ETC.,    AND   WHKH    IS  STILL   AN   IMPORTANT   MARKET. 


It  was  not  so  many  years  ago  that 
liousewives  in  New  York  went  to  mar- 
ket themselves,  as  is  the  custom  even 
now  in  Philadelphia;  but  nearly  all  the 
vegetables  now  sold  to  the  consumers 


and  tlie  sinall  grocer  is  a  greengrocer 
as  well.  In  many  of  the  larger  retail 
shojjs,  there  is  a  well  stocked  fruit  and 
vegetable  stand  owned  by  a  separate 
proprietor. 
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WHOLESALE  FRUIT  SHOPS  IN  LUDLOW  STREET,   FROM   WHICH   EAST  SIDE  PUSH  CART  PEDDLERS  GET  THEIR 
SUPPLIES— HERE  CHEAPNESS  IS   MORE  OF   A  CONSIDERATION  THAN   HIGH  QUAUTY. 

It  would  require  the  cultivation  of     New  York  with  its  daily  supply  of  po- 
nine  thousand  acres  of  land  to  furnish     tatoes,  for  the  eity  boils,  hakes,  or  fries 


'FRESH    pish!"— NEW    YORK   CONSUMES   ABOUT  FIFTk'   TONS   OF   FISH   DAILY,  AND   THE   TRADE   CENTERS  IN 

FULTON    MARKET,   AT   FULTON   STREET   AND   THE    EAST   RIVER,    WHERE  THE   PHOTOGRAPH 

REPRODUCED   HERE   WAS  TAKEN. 
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IN   NEW   YORKS   WHOLESALE  FRUIT  DISTRICT,   WHICH    EXTENDS    ALONG    THE  NORTH    RIVER    FROM   DEY  TO 

FRANKLIN  STREETS— THE  ENGRAVING   SHOWS  BANANAS,   NEWLY  RECEIVED   FROM  THE 

WEST  INDIES,   BEING  DELIVERED  TO  THE  COMMISSION   MERCHANTS,   WHO 

IN   TURN   SELL   THEM  TO   RETAILERS. 


THE    WAY    PROM    THE    DAIRY    FARM    TO    THE    BREAKFAST   TABLE  — LAST   YEAR    NEW   YORK   CONSIMEI) 
MORE  THAN   EIGHT  HUNDRED   THOUSAND   FORTY   QUART   CANS   OF   MILK.      THE   ENGRAVING   SHOWS 
THE   MILK   TRAIN   DEPOT   AT   FORTY   SI-VENTH   STREET   NEAR   LEXINGTON   AVENUE, 
THE  CHIEF  RECEIVING   POINT  FOR   CONNECTICUT   MILK. 
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more  than  a  million  pounds  of  the  tuber 
every  day.  The  demand  for  cabbage  is 
mueii  smaller,  about  a  million  heads 
a  reap.  This  does  not  include  the 
many  tons  of  sauerkraut  annually  ship- 
ped from  the  port  for  the  use  of  the 
German  army.  Beans,  peas,  tomatoes, 
and  asparagus  are  also  received  by  tens 
of  thousands  of  barrels. 

It  would  be  supposed  that  this  coun- 


to  New  York  by  rail  and  steamer  in  the 
course  of  a  year  are  as  follows: 

Sweet  potatoes 29,000  bbls. 

Kail,  spinach  and  lettuce 150,000    ** 

Radishes,  turnips,  and  beets 81,000    ^* 

Beans,  peas,  and  tomatoes 900,000    ** 

Asparagus 70,000    " 

FRUIT   FROM   ALL  OVER  THE  EARTH. 

New  Y^ork  is  catliolic  in   her  tastes 
when  slie  buvs  her  dessert.     There  is 


HOW   THE   LOWER   EAST  SIDE   BUYS   ITS  VEGETABLES— A  CHARACTERISTIC   SCENE   IN   THE   OPEN  AIR   MARKET 

ON   HESTER  STREET. 


try  could  furnish  all  tiic  vegetables  that 
New  York  requires.  There  are  times, 
however,  when  Scotland  does  a  flourish- 
ing trade  in  potatoes,  which  are  sent 
over  in  the  (tlasgow  steamers  as  ballast 
at  the  rate  of  about  thirty  thousand 
bags  a  year.  Kgypt  annually  contrib- 
utes some  seven  thousand  bags  of  onions, 
and  Bermuda  about  forty  thousand  cases 
of  the  vegetable  for  which  the  little  isl- 
ands are  as  famed  as  they  are  for  their 
lilies. 

In  the  winter  season  the  Southern 
States  send  large  quantities  of  vege- 
tables to  New  S'ork  City.  Bayard  C 
Fuller,  chief  inspector  of  fruits  and  veg- 
etables, says  that  the  amounts  brought 


scarcely  a  country  in  the  world  whidi 
does  not  ship  fruit  to  the  American 
metropolis,  though  the  chief  sources  of 
sup])ly  are  California.  Florida,  the  West 
Indies,  and  the  ^lediterranean  ports. 
Long  lines  of  refrigerator  cars  bring 
oranges  and  lemons  across  the  continent 
from  the  Pacific  slope,  and  scores  of 
steamers  and  schooners  discharge  their 
cargoes  at  the  piers  along  Xew  Y^'ork's 
water  front.  One  of  the  leading  marts 
for  the  sale  of  fruit  is  the  so  called  Cali- 
fornia dock,  where  oranges,  grapes,  lem- 
ons, and  scores  of  other  varieties  of 
fruit  are  exposed  for  sale.  The  top  box 
on  each  pile  is  uncovered,  the  dealers 
inspect  the  snm])le  boxes,  and  then  the 
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LIVE    POULTRY    FOR    SALE    AT    WEST    WASHINGTON    MARKET—    MOST  OP    THE  DOMESTIC   FOWL  THAT  ARE 
BROUGHT   AUVB  TO  NEW  YORK   ABE  SOLD  TO  THE  ORTHODOX  HEBREWS.*" 


consignments  are  auctioned  off  at  the 
l)e^it  price  obtainable. 

New  York  annually  consumes  about 
two  million  [)ackages  of  California 
fruits.  From  Jamaica,  the  West  Indies, 
Mexico,  Cuba,  California,  and  Europe, 
she  receives  some  nine  hundred  thou- 
sand barrels  and  cases  of,orangcs.  Cali- 
fornia has  recently  gained  control  of  the 
lemon   trade.       F'ormerlv   most   of  the 


lemons  used  in  this  country  came  from 
Messina,  in  Sicily.  Spain  contributes  a 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand  barrels  of 
Malaga  grapes,  which  come  packed  in 
cork  sawdust.  Pines  are  shipped  from 
Cuba  and  the  Bahama  Islands,  principal- 
ly, while  a  few  come  from  Jamaica  and 
Florida.  From  the  far  off  Levant  are 
brought  pomegranates,  figs,  and  dates. 
A  supply  of  raisins  is  drawn  from  Spain 


WITHIN    HER    WAREHOUSES   AND    REFRIGERATORS,    NEW    YORK    HAS   PROVENDER    ENOUGH   TO   SUSTAIN  HER 
THROUGH    A   SI EGE."— MUTTON   CARCASSES   IN   A   COLD   STORAGE   WAREHOUSE. 
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and  Italy.  Large  quantities  of  bananas 
are  sent  by  small  steamers  from  Port  Li- 
mon,  Bluefields,  Aspinwall,  and  tbe  har- 
bors of  Cuba.  Tlie  annual  supply  is 
about  three  and  a  half  million  bunches. 
Bananas  are  cut  while  green:  tiiey  ma- 
ture on  the  voyage,  or,  if  still  unripe 
when  they  reach  port,  they  are  placed 


about  a  million  and  a  half.  The  city 
also  consumes  a  hundred  thousand  bar- 
rels of  apples,  sent  from  all  parts  of  the 
country;  ninety  nine  thousand  cases  of 
cranberries,  principally  from  Cape  Cod 
and  Kalamazoo;  eight  thousand  barrels 
and  crates  of  musk  melons,  and  fifteen 
hundred  thousand  baskets  of  grapes,  ex- 


THB  HOUSEKEEPERS  OP  NEW  YORK'S      UTTLE  ITALY  "  AT  THEIR  DAILY   MARKETING— HERE,  AS  L\    ALL  THE 
POORER  QUARTERS  OP  THE  CITY,  MUCH   OF  THE  TRADE  IS  DONE  BY   PEDDLERS. 


in  warm  cellars,  where  the  fruit  attains 
the  state  which  it  would  have  reached 
under  a  tropic  sun. 

It  is  estimated  that  Xew  \"ork  an- 
nually consumes  four  million  packages 
of  strawberries,  blackberries,  huckle- 
berries, pears,  peaches,  plums,  and  small 
fruits.  The  annual  shipments  of  water- 
melons from  Florida,  Georgia,  the  Caro- 
linas,  Virginia,  and  New  Jersey  numl)er 


elusive   of   seven   hundred    carloads   of 
wine  grapes. 

NEW   YORK'S   MILK,   BUTTER,   AND  EGGS. 

The  milk  supply  of  New  ITork  is 
drawn  from  the  five  surrounding  States. 
Every  quart  must  contain  the  percentage 
of  solids  required  by  the  city  regula- 
tions. Every  week  or  so,  inspectors  of 
the  Board  of  Health  make  an  unexpect- 
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ed  examination,  which  sometimes  re- 
sults in  dairymen  being  taken  to  the 
police  courts.    The  principal  depots  for 


are  spoiled  in  transit,  or  which  have  re- 
mained too  long  on  the  venders'  hands, 
is  no  easv  task.     The  Board  of  Health 


A  TYPICAL  NEW  YORK   **  MARKET,"   A  RETAIL  STORE  SELLING  MEAT,  POULTRY,  FISH,  VEGETABLES,  AND  FRUIT 
—THIS  PARTICULAR  STORE  IS  ON  AVENUE  A,  BUT  THERE  ARE  HUNDREDS  LIKE  IT  ALL  OVER  THE  CITY. 


milk  trains  are  at  Lexington  Avenue 
and  Forty  Seventh  Street,  and  at  Tenth 
Avenue  and  Thirtieth  Street.  Last  year 
the  city  consumed  800,75'^  cans  of  milk, 
and  45,866  cans  of  cream,  contain- 
ing forty  quarts  each.  The  conscien- 
tious services  of  20*2,944  cows  were  re- 
(|uired  to  produce  tliis  siij)])ly. 

The  hens  of  the  Ignited  States  are 
usually  al)lc  to  furnish  all  the  eggs  New 
York  recjuircs,  although  v^^^^^f^  from  Hol- 
hnul  and  (Jermany  have  been  sold  in  coni- 
])ctition  with  the  native  ])roduct.  The 
^metropolis  last  year  consumed  *^,inLS18 
cases,  each  c()ntaining  thirty  dozens. 

New  York's  supj)ly  of  hutter  last  year 
consisted  of  1,1  i) 9,8 T 4  tubs,  containing 
<ixty  ])ounds  each. 

(GUARDING   AGAINST   UNWHOLESOME    FOOD. 

To  safeguard  a  large  population 
against  harm  from  the  products  which 


employs  a  corps  of  ins})ectors  who  visit 
the  steamship  piers,  the  warehouses,  the 
groceries,  the  markets,  and  the  places 
where  the  pushcart  men  most  do  con- 
gregate, ^luch  of  the  work  of  the  in- 
s])ectors  is  done  at  first  hand.  Xo  cargo 
of  fruits  or  vegetables  can  be  landed 
until  it  has  been  examined.  Anything 
that  is  found  to  be  irredeemably  bad  is 
seized  and  conveyed  to  the  nearest 
duni]).  It  has  been  no  unusual  thing  for 
a  vessel  laden  with  bananas  to  be  sent 
back  to  sea,  to  throw  her  entire  cargo 
overboard  beyond  the  three  mile  limit. 
Every  (hiy  scows  are  taken  out  to  sea 
filled  with  boxes  and  crates  of  condemn- 
ed food.  Several  million  poun<ls  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  are  condemned  in 
the  course  of  a  year. 

It  is  in  the  tenement  house  district 
that  the  Board  of  Health  wages  the 
hardest  of  its  battles.    Damaged  fruit  is 
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frequently    sold    to 
speculators,  who  dis- 
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chandise  in  the  poorer  quarters  of  New  intended  for  the  food  supply  of  New 

York — a  half  rotten  banana,  the  yolk  of  York   is  not  altogether   lost.     Rotten 

an  egg  of  ancient  vintage,  the  entrails  eggs  are  the  basis  of  a  polish  for  patent 

of  a  fowl,  the  leg  bones  of  a  turkey — all  leathers,  decayed  cocoanuts  are  used  in 

have  their  market  price.  the  manufacture  of  essential  oil,  and 


WHEN   OYSTERS   ARK   IN   SEASON,    NEW    YORK    CONSUMES    ABOUT  THREE   AND    A    HALF    MILLIONS    OF    THEM 
DAILY— THE   ENGRAVING   SHOWS   LONG    ISLAND   OYSTER   SMACKS   UNLOADING    AT  FULTON    MARKET. 

"  We  sell  everything,*'  said  an  East  many  things  which  otherwise  would  l)e 

Side  d<'alrr  with  a  (h'pn'caling  gesture;  consigned  to  the  sea  are  sent  to  Barren 

**  everything,  my  Friend.  Why  do  you  Island  to  be  converted  into  fertilizers, 
disturb  us  in  our  business?*'  So  New  York  goes  on  from  year  to 

Last  yc-ar  the  city  condemned  1,())U),-  year  feeding  from  the  fields  and  forests 

.s^<)  ponmis  of  meat,  ;>()(). 0:U  ])()un(ls  of  and   herds   of  all    the   world,    utilizing 

poultry  and  game,  ami  l.'^l)(),in()  pounds  nearly  all  that  conu's  to  her,  and,  Aviih 

«»r  lish.    With  the  (-ondcmnation  ])rocess,  all  her  capriciousness  and  extravagance, 

Jiowcvrr,  the  u-rfulncss  of  many  things  practising  a  singular  economy. 


IX   A   CITY   ROOM. 


On,  city  night  of  noises  and  alarms, 

Your  lights  may  flare,  your  cables  clang  and  ru.  h, 

Hut  in  the  sanctuary  of  my  love's  arms 
Your  blinding  tumult  dies  into  a  hush. 

My  doors  are  surged  about  with  your  unrest ; 

Your  plangent  cares  assail  my  realm  of  peace  ; 
Hut  when  I  come  unto  her  quiet  breast 

How  suddenly  your  jar  and  clamor  cease! 

Charles  G.  D.  Roberts. 
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THREE    OF    THE    BOW    ORNAMENTS    WHICH     REPLACED    THE    OLD     FIGUREHEADS    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES 

NAVY— ON  THE   LEFT   IS  THAT  OF    THE  CRUISER    NEW    YORK,   IN' THE    CENTER    THAT    OF    THE 

LOST  BATTLESHIP  MAINE,  ON   THE  RIGHT  THAT  OF  THE  BATTLESHIP   MASSACHUSETTS. 

SHIPS'    FIGUREHEADS. 


BY  WILLIAM   TETLOIV  JONES. 

THE  RECENT  REVIVAL  OF  A  CUSTOM  THAT  IS  OLDER  THAN 
HISTORY  -HOW  NAVAL  HERALDRY  BEGAN  WITH  THE  SAVAGE'S 
FIRST  CANOE,  HOW  IT  WAS  DEVELOPED  IN  CLASSICAL  AND 
MEDIEVAL  TIMES,  AND  HOW  IT  FELL  INTO  TEMPORARY  DISUSE 
WITH  THE  COMING  OF  THE  IRON  SHIP. 


THOSE  who  love  the  sea  and  tlie  ships 
that  sail  upon  it  will  be  pleased  to 
know  that  the  fig- 
urehead is  again 
coming  into  favor. 
One  can  hardly 
hope  that  it  will  oc- 
cupy the  proud  and 
haughty  place  it 
once  held.  Steam 
and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  utili- 
tarian idea  strip- 
ped sea  going  ships 
of  that  elaborate 
exterior  decoration 
of  which  the  com- 
manding figure  at 
the  bow  was  chief. 
The  adornment  of 
modern  vessels  has 
hitherto  been  con- 
fined to  the  in- 
terior; but  the  re- 
action against  the 
monotony  of  the 
modern    iron    hull 


may  be  followed  by 
tom  of  the  ohl  davs 


M^m 


ONE    OF    THE    FAIR    OF    TABLETS,    SYMBOLIZING 
REUNITED  COUNTRY,  PRESENTED  TO  THE   BAT- 
TLESHIPS   KEARSARGE   AND   ALABAMA    BY 
THE  STATE  OF   NEW   HAMPSHIRE. 


a  return  to  that  cus- 
wiien  the  stern  board 
was  richly  carved 
in  the  coat  of  arms 
of  the  country  from 
which  the  vessel 
hailed,  and  when 
tlie  figurehead  was 
fairly  worshiped  by 
every  man  Jack 
aboard^  from  the 
captain  to  the  cab- 
in boy. 

Just  about  the 
time  when  the  fig- 
u  r  e  s  reached  a 
point  of  artistic 
value,  they  went 
out  of  fashion.  For 
years  the  only 
adornment  on  an 
American  steam- 
ship  that  might 
serve  as  a  reminder 
of  the  days  of  the 
figurehead  was  the 
national     coat     of 
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arms,  inconspicuously  small,  jilaced  on 
the  bow  of  our  war  vessels.  But  the 
navy  is  now  leading  the  way  to  a 
return  of  the  good .  old  custom  on 
which  every  sailor  and  most  landsmen 
look  with  favor.  The  iigurehead  means 
something  to  the  salt,  as  shall  be  shown 
in  this  article,  while  it  helps  the  lands- 
man to  tell  the  difference  between  a 
naphtha  launch  and  a  full  rigged  ship. 
There  has  been  designed  by  Mr.  Xye,  a 


They  were,  in  the  beginning,  nothing 
more  than  sign  writing,  which  was  once 
all  the  writing  we  had.  The  primitive 
man  all  over  the  world  marked  his 
canoe,  his  house,  and  other  property 
with  the  emblem  of  his  tribe,  for  the 
benefit  of  other  tribes,  and  placed  below 
it  his  personal  sign  for  the  guidance  of 
his  own  people.  When  a  man  of  great- 
er strength  and  skill  and  courage  than 
the  others  fought  his  way  to  leadership, 


A    HEPTAREME  SAID   TO   HAVE   BELONGED   TO   PYRRHUS,   KING    OF    EPIRUS — IT  IS  DOUBTFITI,   IF 

A    VESSEL   WITH   SEVEN    BANKS  OF   OARS   EVER   REALLY   EXISTED,  BIT  THE   CUT, 

TAKEN   FROM   CHARNOCK,  SHOWS   A   FINE   EXAMPLE   OF  THE   BOW 

AND   STERN   ORNAMENTS   OF  CLASSIC   NAVIES. 


New  York  architect,  a  heroic  iigure  of 
Victory  for  the  cruiser  Cincinnati,  and 
the  effect  is  so  admirable  that  it  is  likely 
that  most  or  all  of  our  new  men  of  war 
will  have  figureheads.  These  presiding 
ireniuses  of  the  craft  they  adorn  are  sure 
to  find  as  firm  a  place  in  the  hearts  of 
the  jackies  as  did  those  of  the  old  wind 
jammers  in  the  affections  of  their  crews. 

THE   HERALDRY   OF   FIGUREHEADS. 

A  figurehead  on  a  shi])  is  really  a 
]»leasant  remiiuler  of  the  days  when  we 
were  savages,  just  as  coats  of  arms  and 
'•rests,  so  much  sought  for  in  these  times, 
nre  relics  of  the  perirxl  when  civilization 
was  painfully  ehMuental.  In  fact,  both 
liad  their  origin  in  the  same  conditions. 


his  personal  sign  meant  something,  and 
he  was  wont  to  adorn  his  possessions 
with  it,  especially  his  fighting  harness, 
his  weapons,  and  his  boat,  if  he  had 
one.  The  sign  on  the  little  coracle  was 
no  cruder  than  the  one  that  stained  its 
owner's  chairs. 

These  savage  marks  of  identification 
develo])ed  into  one  of  the  most  intricate 
things  in  the  world,  which  is  called  her- 
aldry. On  land,  heraldry  is  an  affair  of 
exact  and  arbitrary  rule  and  precedent; 
but  naval  heraldry — in  the  shape  of  fig- 
ureheads— with  the  freedom  born  of  the 
open  sea,  has  troulded  itself  little  about 
traditions. 

The  sign  writing  which  is  called  her- 
aldry when  it  concerns  civilized  people 
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THE  BOW   ORNAMENT  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  GUNBOATS  ANNAPOLIS, 
PRINCETON,  VICKSBURG,  AND   NEWPORT. 

is  called  totemism  when  it  has  to  do  with 
aboriginal  life.     This  word  has  several 
shades  of  meaning.    Among  some  primi- 
tive tribes  the  totems  become  objects  of 
worship — a    natural    enough    deveh)p- 
ment,  not  nearly  so  remarkable  as  the 
consideration  accorded  a  rabbit's  foot  by 
many  ostensibly  well  educated  Ameri- 
cans.    Probably  the  very  l)est  place  to 
study  the  tribal  and  personal  emblem  to- 
day is  among  the 
Alaskan    Indians, 
particuhirly     the 
Thlinkets.*    They 
are    distinguished 
above    all    others 
for  their  skill   in 
designing  and  exe- 
cuting emblems, 
which  usually  take 
the   form   of  fan- 
tastic   beasts   and 
animals,     with 
copious     symbolic 
decoration.     A 
maze  of  white  and 
green    elliptical 
curves    surround- 
ing  green   goggle 
eyes,     long    faces 
with  red  lips,  and 
other  strange  and 
fearsome    marks, 
may  tell  the  story 
of  a  tribe. 

THE  DRAGON  TOTEMS 
OP  THE  ORIENT. 

But  to  trace  the 
ship's  figurehead 
more  directly  it 
is    well     to    turn 


to  China,  the  one  civilized 
nation   in    which   totemism 
still  endures  in   something 
like  its  original  form.     Its 
most   familiar   type   is   the 
dragon.    According  to  Chi- 
nese tradition,  this  was  one 
of    the    mammoth    animals 
which  inhabited  the  earth 
during  the  age  of  the  first 
man.     It  was  sovereign  of 
the  air  and  sky  by  virtue  of 
its  wings,  and  monarch  of 
the  earth  by  reason  of  its 
serpent    body.      It    preyed 
upon  human  fiesh,  and  was  worshiped  by 
the  people  as  an  evil  spirit,  until  the 
time  of  Tien  Hoang,  who  is  said  to  have 
slain  it,  something  after  the  manner  of 
8t.  George  of  England.    Yet  though  its 
worship  was  abolished,  the  dragon  re- 
mained the  characteristic  symbol  of  the 
Chinese  Empire,  whose  people  regard  it 
as  the  emblem  of  power.    This  hideous 
monster — described    in    Celestial    her- 


THE  STERN  ORNAMENT  OF  A  DITTCH   UNE  OF  BATTLE  SHIP   BUILT  IN   1676. 
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aUlrv  as-  pos.sessing  **  the  head  of  a  etimel,     seen  iii  the  N 
the  horns  of  a  deer,  the  eyes  of  a  rab-     iiigton,   and 
l)it,  tlie  ears  of  a  eow,  the  neek  of  a      tions  of  this 
snake,  the  belly  of  a  frog,  the  ehuvs  of  a     ojK'n,  caravel 
hawk,  and  the  palms  of 
a   ti^rer  " — appears  upon 
the  bows  of  the  Chinese 
war  ships. 

The  dragon  is,  or  was, 
also  held  in  reverence  by 
the  Japanese  and  Siam- 
ese. With  the  Japanese, 
however,  it  never  appears 
as  a  figurehead  or  bow  or- 
nament on  \essels  of  w^ar, 
its  use  i)eing  confined  to 
])rivate  purposes,  as  a 
sn])porter,  in  conjunction 
with  the  plnpnix,  of  the 
armorial  bearings  of  roy- 
al personages.  The  six- 
t  e  e  n  petaled  chrysan- 
themum is  officially  rec- 
ognized as  the  end)lem  of 
the  Ja])anese  Em])ire, 
and  it  is  to  be  found, 
handsomely  gilded  on  a 
red  or  blue  background, 
together  with  an  orna- 
mental termiiud,  on  al- 
most every  ship  of  the 
Mikado's  navy.  The  Si- 
amese display  the  drag- 
on in  ditrcrent  styles 
ii))on  their  vessels.  Tiiey 
have  practically  no  navy, 
ImU  their  state  barges  are 
handsomelv  d  e  c  orated 
w  i  t  h    curious    designs.      '^"^  '^"^^tuk  of  andrew  jackson, 

1  1    ,  jf     S    •  WHICH  FOKMED  THE  HGUREHEAD 

Several    models   of   their  ^p  ^^^  p^j^^^.g  American 

**  snake  boats      are  to  be  frigate  constitution. 


ational  Museum  in  Wash- 
are   excellent   representa- 
tyi)e  of  vessel.     They  are 
built,  round  bottom,  keel- 
less  boats,  from  fifty  to 
sixty  feet  long  and  from 
four    to    five    feet    wide, 
with  a  long  overhanging 
stern  curved  up  high  and 
terminating  in  a  carved 
tail-like  shape.    The  bow 
is  narrow%  curved  up  from 
below,  and  carved  to  rep- 
resent   the    head    of    a 
dragon. 

The  adoption  of  the 
same  emblem  or  totem  by 
different  peoples  widely 
apart,  and  without  any 
known  or  probable  means 
of  communication,  is  es- 
pecially noteworthy  when 
we  turn  to  the  Scandi- 
navian peninsula.  Here, 
among  the  ancient  Norse- 
men, we  find  the  dragon 
much  in  evidence  on  ves- 
sels of  war.  The  ships 
of  these  fierce  rovers  of 
the  sea  were  built  with 
high  prows  or  sterns, 
which  were  ormimented 
with  copper,  gilded  fig- 
ures of  dragons,  bidls, 
lions,  and  serpents.  The 
flagship  of  the  great 
Swe}Tie,  King  Canute's 
father,  was  called  the 
(ireat  Dragon,  and  was 
built  in  the  form  of  the 
mvthical    monster;     the 
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head,  horribly  realistic,  forming  the 
prow,  and  the  stern  taking  the  shape  of 
its  tail. 

FIGUREHEADS  OF  CLASSICAL  DAYS. 

The  aneient  Egyptians  were  more  ar- 
tistic in  the  designs  placed  upon  their 
vessels.     The  lotus,  the  pha»nix.  or  the 


Chinese,  often  painted  eyes  on  the 
snout-like  prows  of  their  galleys,  as 
an  emblem  of  vigilance.  A  remarkable 
similarity,  without  the  same  intent,  is 
noticeable  on  the  vessels  of  the  French 
navy  today;  their  long  projecting  rams 
resemble  snouts,  and  their  hawse  pijx's 
look  like  eves. 


THE  BOW  ORNAMENT  OP  H.  M.  S.   AGINCOURT,  BUILT  IN    1868,  AND  NOW  IN   SERVICE   AS   A 
DEPOT  SHIP — THIS  IS   A   PAIR  SPKCIMEN   OP  MODERN    BRITISH   NAVAL  DECORATION. 


scarabseus  generally  appeared,  either 
iwinted  or  carved,  upon  their  galleys. 
It  is  said  that  so  great  was  the  demand 
for  ornamentation  on  the  ships  of  early 
Egypt  and  Greece,  that  the  classic  school 
t)f  painting  grew  out  of  this  demand. 
Some  curious  examples  of  adornment, 
embodying  defensive  and  offensive 
strength  in  conjunction  with  symbolic 
ornament,  were  shown  on  the  (ireek  tri- 
remes of  the  fifth  century  before  Christ, 
the  age  of  Salamis.  The  ram  was  then 
the  chief  naval  weapon,  and  often  took 
the  shape  of  a  ram's  head  or  boar's  head, 
constructed  of  bronze.  It  was  placed 
on  the  bow  near  the  water  line.  The 
Greeks  of  this  period,  like  the  early 

4JM 


On  all  the  Egy])tian,  Greek,  and  Ko- 
man  shij)s  of  the  last  two  centuries  be- 
fore our  era,  figureheads  appeared,  some 
only  at  the  stem,  and  others  at  both 
stem  and  stern.  These  were  often  ac- 
companied by  painted  or  carved  sup- 
porters, the  subject  corresponding  to  the 
name  given  the  vessel.  If  a  vessel  was 
named  after  a  mountain,  two  Phrygian 
lions  were  carved  as  supporters;  if  after 
a  river,  crocodiles  were  used.  The  Athe- 
nians were  fond  of  the  figures  of  gods 
and  goddesses,  their  patron  divinity. 
Palla?-  Athene,  naturally  predominating. 
The  (  arthaginians  are  said  to  have  had 
a  like  predilection  for  Jupiter  Amnion. 
The  sterns  of  the  classic  vessels  were  also 
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fitted  with  a  kind  of  gallery,  fan  shaped 
forward,  and  with  a  swan's  neck  at  the 
after  end;  and  most  of  them  were 
carved,    gilded,    and  ,  painted    in    tlie 
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brightest  colors  from  stem  to  stern,  no 
part  of  the  boat  or  its  fittings  escaping 
decoration. 

NAVAL   HERALDRY   OF  THE  MIDDLE   AGES. 

During  the  middle  ages,  and  as  late  as 
the  seventeenth  century,  the  sterns  of 
war  ships  received  much  more  attention 
than  the  bows.  Some  idea  of  the  style 
of  naval  ornamentation  at  this  time 
may  be  gained  from  a  description  of  the 
galley  built  by  Philip  TI  of  Spain  for  his 
half  brother.  Don  John  of  Austria,  for 
use  in  fighting  the  Moors.  The  bow 
was  emblazoned  with  the  royal  anns  of 
Spain  and  the  private  arms  of  Don 
John,  while  the  stern  above  the  rud- 
der was  adorned  in   colored   sculpture 


with  a  representation  of  the  story  of 
Jason  and  the  good  ship  Argo.  This 
was  accompanied  with  symbolical  statues 
of  Prudence,  Temperance,  Power,  and 
Justice,  each  with  an 
angel  displaying  sym- 
bols of  these  four  vir- 
tues. On  the  sides  of 
the  poop  were  addition- 
al statues  representing 
Mars,  Mercury,  Ulysses, 
Pallas,  Alexander  the 
Great,  Argus, and  Diana, 
and  between  the  figures 
were  didactic  paintings. 
All  the  workmanship 
was  the  best  that  money 
and  art  could  produce. 
The  same  desire  that 
moved  the  savage  to  dis- 
play his  totem,  repre- 
senting things  material, 
caused  the  nations  of 
this  age  to  make  a  show 
with  things  mythologic- 
al or  spiritual.  When- 
.ever  a  vessel  was  named 
after  a  saint — which 
was  a  common  practice 
— an  appropriate  statue 
was  always  in  evidence. 
In  fact,  so  customary 
was  it  to  carr}^  a  patron 
saint  to  sea,  that  one  was 
almost  always  present, 
whatever  the  vesseFs 
name.  For  instance,  the 
English  ship  Good  Pace 
of  the  Tower  was  adorn- 
ed with  an  eagle  under  the  bowsprit 
for  a  figurehead,  while  on  the  stern 
were  carved  figures  of  St.  George, 
St.  Anthony,  St.  Catherine,  and  St. 
Margaret,  besides  an  escuteheon  bear- 
ing the  royal  arms.  The  English 
ship  Great  Harry,  or  Harry  Grace 
{\  Dieu,  built  in  1488,  had  a  lion 
for  a  figurehead.  On  the  front  of  the 
forecastle  were  carved,  within  the  circle 
of  the  Garter,  the  arms  of  France  and 
of  England,  quarterly,  crowned;  the  sup- 
porter's being  a  lion  and  a  dragon.  The 
unicorn,  which  now  appears  in  the  royal 
arms  of  England,  was  not  introduced  as 
a  su])])orter  until  the  time  of  James  I. 
Tliese  same  arms  were  repeated  on  the 
stern  of  the  Harrv. 
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Some  idea  of  the  cost  of  this  craze 
for  decorations — which  Sir  Walter  Ka- 
leigh  says  "  became  so  cumbersome," 
during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen- 
turies, ''  that  the  ocean  fairly  groaned 
from  their  weight '' — may  be  gathered 
from  Charnock's  account  of  the  Koyal 
George,  a  fifty  five  gun  frigate  of  about 
fourteen  hundred  tons  displacement, 
built  in  1()10.  This  vessel  was  rather 
modestly  ornamented  when  compared 
with  others  of  a  later  period,  yet  her 
painting  and  gilding  cost  about  twenty 
six  thousand  dollars,  a  sum  probably 
equal  to  ten  times  the  same  amount  to- 
day. The  Royal  George  remained  the 
show  ship  of  the  English  navy  until 
1637,  when  the  Sovereign  of  the  Seas 
was  launched.  After  the  Restoration  she 
was  known  as  the  Koyal  Sovereign,  and 
she  was,  without  doubt,  the  most  thor- 
oughly and  expensively  decorated  war 
ship  ever  built.  She  was  a  hundred  and 
sixty  seven  feet  long,  forty  eight  feet 
wide,  of  something  more  than  sixteen 
hundred  tons  disphicement,  and  car- 
ried a  hundred  guns  and  a  crew  of  six 
hundred  men.  A  description  of  her 
decorations  given  by  Thomas  Heywood, 
the  designer,  is  worth  repeating: 

Upon  the  beak  head  sitteth  Royal  King  Edgar  on 
horseback  trampling  upon  seven  Kings.  Upon  the 
stemme  head  there  is  a  Cupid,  or  a  child  resembling 
him,  bestriding  and  bridling  a  lyon  ;  which  import- 
eth  that  sufference  may  curbe  insolence,  and  inno- 
cence restrain  violence;  which  alludeth  to  the 
great  mercy  of  the  King,  whose  morcy  is  above  all 
his  workes.  On  the  bulkhead  right  forward  stand 
six  severall  statues  in  sundry  postures ;  their 
figures  representing  Consilium,  that  is  Counsell ; 
Cura,  that  is  Care ;  Conamen,  that  is  Industry. 
Counsell  holds  in  her  hand  a  closed  or  folded 
scrolle ;  Care,  a  sea  compasse ; 
Conamen,  or  Industry,  a  lint  stock 
fired.     Upon   the  other  side,   to 
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and  Victoria,  or  Victory,  a  wreath  of  Lawrell. 
The  moral  is,  that  in  all  high  enterprises  there 
ought  to  be  first,  Counsell  to  undertake,  then  Care 
to  manage  and  Industry  to  performe ;  and  in  the 
next  place,  where  there  is  Ability  and  Strength  to 
oppose  and  Virtue  to  direct,  Victory  consequently 
is  always  at  hand  to  crown  the  undertaking. 

In  this  naval  curiosity  a  custom  that 
began  with  primeval  man  may  l)a  said 
to  have  reached  its  most  ornate  and 
elaborate  development.  Tiie  ornamen- 
tation of  men  of  war  began  to  receive 
less  attention  in  the  latter  ])art  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  decline  was 
naturally  slow,  after  so  many  ages  of 
growth.  Jt  began  with  the  exclusion 
of  decoration  along  tlie  waist  of  tlie  ves- 
sels, the  stem  and  stern  being  the  onlv 
parts  ornamented.  The  stem  being  well 
adapted  as  a  resting  j)lace  for  a  figure- 
head, and  the  higli  s<|uare  stern  for  more 
studied  grouping  in  design,  these  points 
still  retained  their  decorations. 


SOME  HISTORICAL  FIGUREHEADS. 
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ing  relies  of  a 
bygone  age. 
As  a  rule, 
these  old  fig- 
ures were  sta- 
tues or  busts 
of  individuals 
or  of  mytho- 
logical deities 
after  whom 
the  vessels 
were  named, 
and  were  real- 
ly marvels  in 
con  ception 
and  in  execu- 
t  i  o  n.  The 
British  navy 
probably  pre- 
sents the  best 
field,  in  point 
of  numbers 
and  quality  of 
workmanshi]), 
for  the  student  of  naval  ornamentation. 
Among  the  many  still  in  existence, 
either  afloat  or  in  dockyards,  is  a  heroic 
figure  of  the  patron  saint  of  England 
in  the  act  of  destroying  the  dragon, 
which  formerly  ornamented  the  lx)w  of 
H.  M.  S.  St.  George.  The  lifelike  rep- 
resentation of  an  ironclad  fighting  man 
of  the  middle  ages,  equipped  with  sword 
and  shield,  which  was  the  totem  of  H. 
^f.  S.  Warrior,  has  also  been  preserved. 

Thprp    am   fpw    pvfflTit    dpfnilK    sibniit 


THE    ROSTRUM,    OR    BEAK,    AND 

THE  FIGUREHEAD,  OF  AN  AN- 

aENT  ROMAN  GALLEY. 


had  figureheads  worthy  of  admiration 
and  respect.  The  John  Adams  carried 
under  her  bowsprit  a  statue  of  her  name- 
sake, the  second  President  of  the  United 
States.  The  Washington  had  a  statue 
of  General  Washington  at  its  stem.  A 
bust  of  Benjamin  Franklin  adorned  the 
U.  S.  S.  Franklin,  and  it  is  still  pre- 
served at  the  Naval  Academy,  An- 
napolis. The  Columbus'  figurehead  was 
a  bust  of  the  discoverer.  The  North 
(•arolina  very  appropriately  carried  a 
bust  of  Sir  Walter  Kaleigh.  The  first 
New  York  had  a  carved  head  of  De  Witt 
Clinton,  then  Governor  of  the  Empire 
State.  The  figurehead  of  the  Potomac 
was  the  bust  of  Captain  John  Smith, 
while  his  coat  of  arms  was  carved  on  her 
stern. 

"  OLD  IRONSIDES  "  AND  HER  FIGUREHEADS. 

•The  Constitution,  or  "  Old  Ironsides," 
as  she  is  familiarly  called,  seems  to  have 
had  no  fewer  than  three  figureheads,  as 
well  as  two  headless  beams — billets,  in 
nautical  parlance.  Her  first  figurehead 
is  said  to  have  been  a  half  length  rep- 
resentation of  Hercules,  in  the  act  of 
striking  with  a  club.  During  the  war 
with  Tripoli,  in  1804,  this  was  struck  by 
a  shot  and  so  badly  shattered  that  it  was 
covered  with  canvas  to  hide  its  disfigure- 
ment until  the  Constitution  returned  to 
the  United  States,  when  it  was  removed, 
and.  on  the  recommendation  of  Captain 


A   TRIREME,   OR    THREE   BANKED   GALLEY,   THE    TYPICAL    VESSEL    OF    THE    FIGHTING    N  AVI  Eg    OF    ANaENT 
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Hull,  replaced  by  a  carved  figure  of  Nep- 
tune armed  with  his  trident.  We  have 
no  further  record  of  this  second  em- 
blem except  that  it  was  succeeded  by 
a  carved  billet  head  and  spray  board, 
which    remained    in    place   until    1833. 


(luerriere,  the  Java,  and  the  Cyane  and 
the  Levant,  were  added  to  the  design. 

But  Captain  Elliott  was  not  the  only 
naval  otticer  who  blundered  in  estima- 
ting popular  sentiment.  No  sooner  had 
the  sculptor,  L.  I).  Heecher,  commenced 


Then  Captain  Elliott  conceived  the  idea 
of  replacing  the  billet  head  with  a  more 
dignified  subject,  and  one  in  keeping 
with  the  times.  Being  an  admirer  of 
Andrew  Jackson,  then  President  of  the 
United  States,  it  occurred  to  the  cap- 
tain that  it  would  be  a  graceful  com- 
pliment to  the  chief  executive  to  have 
his  statue  placed  on  the  Constitution  for 
a  figurehead.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  approved  the  plan,  and  a  good 
counterfeit  of  the  President  was  made. 
He  was  portrayed  holding  a  scroll,  on 
which  was  inscribed  "  The  T'nion,  it 
must  be  preserved."  The  statue  was 
placed  at  the  bow  in  the  usual  position. 
('*arved  heads  of  Hull,  Bainbridge,  and 
Stewart,  the  men  who  commanded  "  Old 
Ironsides  ''  in  her  engagements  with  the 


his  work,  than  the  enemies  of  President 
Jackson  began  to  fight.  Captain  Elliott 
received  scores  of  letters  protesting 
against  **  this  desecration  of  the  national 
ship  to  the  very  worst  impulses  of  party 
sycophancy."  The  Whigs  of  Boston 
scattered  handbills  all  over  the  city, 
bearing  in  large  letters  the  head  line, 
*^  Freemen,  Awake!  "  They  prayed  the 
people  to  take  action  against  this 
**  wooden  god,"  "  this  image  of  a  ty- 
rant," and  *^  for  GodV  sake  to  save  the 
ship  from  this  foul  disgrace."  The 
sculj)tor  was  approached,  and  a  large 
sum  of  money  was  offered  him  to  allow 
the  figure  to  be  stolen.  When  it  was 
completed  and  placed  in  position,  so 
great  had  been  the  hue  and  cry  against 
it  that   it   was  necessary  to  place   the 
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Constitution  between  the  Columbus  and 
the  Independence,  and  to  station  guards 
on  each  ship  to  protect  the  obnoxious 
statue  from  mutilation. 

Notwithstanding  all  precautions,  an 
eccentric  and  foolhardy  individual 
named  Dewey,  for  a  wager  of  a  hundred 
dollars,  stole  into  the  navy  yard  one 


terior  pains  rather  than  warlike  ferocity. 
Furthermore,  the  feathers  of  his  head- 
dress are  at  variance  with  accepted  tra- 
ditions, suggesting  ostrich  feathers  rath- 
er than  eagle  plum£s.  The  vessel  over 
which  the  wooden  sachem  presided  was 
the  second  of  her  name,  the  first  Dela- 
ware, built  during  the  Revolution,  hav- 


THE  NEW   BOW   DBCORATIQN   FOR  THE  CRUISER  CINCINNATI,   WHICH    HARKS   THE    REAPPEARANCE   OF 
THE   FIGUREHEAD  IN   THE  MODERN   NAVY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


stormy  night,  climbed  up  the  forward 
chains,  sawed  off  the  head  of  the  Jackson 
statue,  placed  it  in  a  gunnysack,  and 
made  his  escape.  The  next  day,  on  the 
discovery  of  this  mutilation,  great  ex- 
citement prevailed  in  the  city.  Anotlier 
head  was  carved  and  bolted  to  the  trunk 
with  heavy  copper  bolts.  The  figure- 
head was  not  again  molested  until  1875, 
when  it  was  removed  and  sent  to  the 
Naval  Academy,  where  it  still  remains. 
Another  figurehead  preserved  at  the 
Naval  Academy  is  that  of  the  Delaware, 
which  dates  from  1817.  It  represents  an 
Indian  chief,  Init  can  hardly  be  called 
a  high  work  of  art,  although  it  is  de- 
cidedly interesting.  The  efi'ort  to  make 
the  warrior  appear  ^fierce  and  dignified 
has   resulted   in   suggesting   severe   in- 


ing  been  captured  by  the  British.  Her 
successor  was  one  of  the  earliest  line 
of  battle  ships  built  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  but  during  her  forty  years'- 
service  in  the  navy  she  saw  no  fighting. 
The  figurehead  of  one  of  the  Dela- 
ware's three  sister  shij)s,  the  Ohio, 
stands  by  the  roadside  at  Canoe  Place, 
a  historic  spot  on  Long  Island,  where  a 
narrow  channel,  said  to  be  as  old  as  In- 
dian days,  cuts  through  the  sandy  neck 
between  Peconic  and  Shinnecock  bays. 

THE   REVIVAL   OF  THE   FIGUREHEAD. 

The  first  vessel  of  the  new  American 
navy  to  receive*  a  figurehead  is  the  Cin- 
cinnati, which  was  recently  fitted  with 
one  while  undergoing  re[)airs  at  the  New 
York  Xavv  Yard.     On  the  stem  of  the 
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ABORIGINAL  NAVAL  HERALDRY— THE  TOTEM   ON   THE   PROW   OF   A  CANOE   BUILT  BY  THE  THLINKIT  INDIANS 

OF  THE   ALASKA   COAST. 


cruiser  is  a  wingetl  victory.  She  stands 
on  a  dolphin's  head,  and  her  liands,  up- 
lifted, support  an  American  eagle.  The 
drapery  is  blown  back  by  the  wind,  re- 
vealing the  outlines  of  the  very  artistic 
figure.  The  trailing  ornament  on  each 
side  springs  from  a  cartouche  bearing  in 
low  relief  the  seal  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment. 

The  Cincinnati's  stern  ornament  is 
also  different  from  any  other  in  the 
navy,  consisting  of  a  large  cartouche 
having  in  the  center  the  name  of  the 
ship;  its  crest  supports  an  eagle,  with 
spread  wings,  standing  on  a  United 
States  shield;  the  lower  ])art  of  the  de- 
sign, balancing  the  shield  above,  is  a 
Jiead  of  Medusa.  To  the  right  and  left 
of  the  center  are  foliage  forms  merging 
into  the  bust  and  head  of  a  boyish  figure 
in  the  attitude  of  placing  a  helmet  upon 
his  head. 

These  designs  are  very  similar  to  those 
about  to  be  placed  on  the  cruiser  Olym- 


pia,  which  will  also  be'ar  on  its  forward 
turret  a  memorial  tablet  presented  by 
the  citizens  of  Washington's  capital, 
whose  name  was  given  the  vessel  that 
won  fame  as  Admiral  Dewey's  flagship 
at  Manila.  The  tablet  was  desigiu'd  by 
Paul  Winters  Morris,  and  is  called  Vic- 
tory. It  represents  a  slender,  graceful, 
classical  woman  bearing  in  her  out- 
stretched hands  a  ribbon  scroll  with  the 
words,  "  Gridley,  you  may  fire  when 
readv,''  with  which  the  admiral  gave  the 
signal  for  the  battle  of  May  1,  1898. 

It  was  a  graceful  action  on  the' part 
of  the  people  of  New  Ham])shire  to  pre- 
sent bronze  tablets  to  the  Kearsarge 
and  to  her  sister  battleship,  the  Ala- 
bama. The  design  represents  two  fe- 
male figures,  the  North  and  the  South, 
standing  on  either  side  of  the  national 
shield,  with  clasped  hands;  above  them, 
in  the  center,  is  an  American  eagle  with 
wings  spread  equally,  emblematic  of  a 
reunited  people. 


A  BOAT  DECORATION— THE  CARVED  BACKBOARD  OF  THE  BARGE  OF  THE  D.  S.  S.  HARTFORD,  USED  BY 
ADMIRAL  FARRAGUT  DURING  THE  CIVIL  WAR. 
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BY  STEVENS    VAIL. 


HOW  "VARIETY"  BEGAN,  AND  HOW  WITH  THE  INTRODUCTION 
OF  THE  CONTINUOUS  PERFORMANCE  THERE  CAME  A  NEW  ERA 
OF  VAUDCVILLE-ITS  IMPORTANCE  AS  A  BUSINESS,  THE  REMARK- 
ABLE DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  PERFORMANCES,  AND  THE  EARNINGS 
OF  THE  PERFORMERS. 

FIVE  hundred  year?  ago  there  wan-  tens  of  tllousand^J.     But  in  spite  of  the 

dered  through  the  pleasant  vales  lapse  of  centuries,  the  type  of  merry 

of    Xoniiandy    a    songster    of    careless  Basselin  still  re[)eat8  itself  in  his  jolly 

rhyme  and  worse  verse,  Oliver  Basselin  successors,   and   Cotgrave's   quaint   de- 

by  name.    Jolly  of  mien  and  merry  with  scription  of  the  early  minstrels  still  ap- 

quips,  he  was  always  a  welcome  guest  at  plies  in  a  measure  to  the  latter  day  ones, 

both  village  fete  aud  baronial  banquet,  that  ''  they  be  quick  of  wit  and  careless 


his  sprightly  wit  more  than  atoning  for 
his  lack  of  art.  His  fame  finally  extend- 
ed throughout  all  Fr 
and  novel  were  his 
songs  and  jests  that 
a  new  phrase  was 
coined  to  describe 
them.  They  were 
called  val  de  Vire, 
or  van  de  Vire, 
after  the  valley  of 
the  river  Vire, 
where  Basselin  was 
born,  and  where  he 
])egan  his  career  as 
an  entertainer. 

This  was  the 
origin  of  vaudeville. 

While  the  verbal 
transition  from  rati 
de  Vire  to  vaude- 
ville is  an  easy  one, 
it  is  a  far  cry  from 
the  wandering  min- 
s  t  r  e  1  of  the  fif- 
teenth century  to 
the  merry  army  of 
his  followers  of  to- 
day, whose  battle 
cry  is,  *'  Laugh,  and 
the  world  laughs 
w  i  t  h  you,"  and 
whose  daily  or 
nightly  audiences 
are  counted  bv  the 


THE   MODERN   JCGGLBE   IS    NOT   CONTENT   WITH 

If  ANIPUI.ATING     A     PEW    ORANGES  ;     WHILE 

HE    DOKS    HIS    TRICKS    HE    HOLDS    IX    HIS 

TEKTH     A    CHAIR    AND    TABLK    AT 

WHICH    HIS    PARTNER    READS 

THE    NEWSPAPEK. 


of  the  morrow,  but 
entertaining,  their 
talent  sufficing  for 
their  lack  of  knowl- 
edge of  the  rules 
art." 

The  growth  of 
vaudeville  has  not 
been  steadily  ma- 
tured by  centuries 
as  in  the  case  of  its 
more  dignified 
brother,  the  drama. 
Indeed,  it  is  only 
within  the  past 
twenty  years  that 
it  has  achieved  its 
present  financial 
and  artistic  solid- 
ity, made  possible 
by  the  elaborate 
system  of  "  contin- 
uous circuits ''  and 
the  scores  of  roof 
gardens. 

Its  modern  evo- 
lution, though  so 
long  in  coming, 
has  been  a  sudden 
one.  From  the  lit- 
tle one  ring  coun- 
try circus  of  thirty 
years  ago,  with  its 
inevitable  "  after 
concert."  grew  the 
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''  variety  show."  The  variety  show  of 
that  time  was  spoken  of  with  bated 
breath  as  too  sinful  to  be  mentioned  in 
polite  society.  To 
witness  it  meant 
the  imperilment 
of  all  social  stand- 
ing. And  in  truth 
there  was  no  little 
reason  for  the  sus- 
picion with  which 
it  was  regarded. 
Then  the  variety 
show  meant  a  song 
or  two,  of  ques- 
tionable charac- 
ter; a  dance  or  so, 
in  which  refine- 
ment had  no  part ; 
an  acrobatic  turn, 
and  a  vulgar  after 
piece. 

To  the  stranger 
from  out  of  town 
we  owe  the  "  con- 
tinuous perform- 
ance "  idea,  which 
was  the  next  and 
most  important 
upward  step  of 
vaudeville.  In 
1885  B.  F.  Keith, 
a  small  manager 
in  Boston,  noticed 

that  these  amusement  hungry  wander- 
ers had  no  place  to  go  just  before  and 
after  their  supper  hour,  and  he  evolved 
the  idea  of  running  in  a  few  extra  acts 
in  his  variety  show,  thus  making  it  con- 
tinuous. The  scheme  took  instantly, 
and  it  is  this  that  has  made  Miss  Vaude- 
ville the  respectable  member  of  society 
that  she  now  is. 

Today's  vaudeville  runs  the  gamut 
from  trained  elephants  to  the  most  ex- 
quisitely mounted  playlets,  with  actors 
of  national  reputation,  who  perform  be- 
fore audiences  as  wholesome  and  as  en- 
thusiastic as  the  most  captious  star  could 
desire.  For  every  dollar  of  capital  in- 
vested in  variety  twenty  years  ago,  a 
hundred  are  now  represented,  with  the 
number  of  performers  in  a  like  ratio. 

VAUDEVILLE  PERFORMERS'  EARNINGS. 

In  this  country  alone  about  three 
hundred  theaters  are  devoted  sol  el  v  to 


vaudeville,  and  there  are  probably  five 
thousand  performers,  whose  individual 
earnings  a  week  run  from  twenty  dollars 


A   BICYCLE  SOliERSAULT — THE    RIDER,  RALPH    JOHNSTONE,   TURNS  A    FORWARD 

SOMERSAULT,  LANDING  ON  HIS  SHOULDERS,  AS  SHOWN   IN  THE  CUT.      HE  THEN 

TURNS  AGAIN,  AND   LANDS  ON  THE  STAGE,  STILL  SEATED  ON  HIS  WHEEL. 


to  a  thousand.  The  highest  recorded 
salary  is  probably  that  of  eleven  hun- 
dred dollars,  which  was  paid  for  several 
weeks  to  the  little  English  mimic,  Cissie 
Loftus. 

The  salaries  of  these  "  artists  " — for 
no  grand  opera  singer  is  a  greater  stick- 
ler for  this  term  than  your  vaudeville 
])erformer — are  on  a  sliding  scale,  ac- 
cording to  their  class. 

The  first  class,  composed  of  the  "  top 
liners  " — those  whose  names  are  in  large 
type  at  the  top  of  the  advertisements — 
embraces  prominent  singers  and  actors 
who  have  temporarily  abandoned  the 
stage  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Basse- 
lin,  and  the  highest  grade  of  vaudeville 
specialists.  Their  weekly  salaries  run 
from  eight  hundred  to  a  thousand  dol- 
lars. The  next  grade  is  composed  of  the 
monologuists  of  the  first  class,  acrobats, 
sketch  artists,  and  foreign  importations. 
Thev  will  command  from  three  hundred 
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aiul  fifty  to  seven  hiiiHlred  dollars.  Then 
eonie  the  "  double  sketch  teams,"  the 
larger  acts  of  trained  animals,  acrobatic 
trou])es,  jugglers,  and  similar  specialties. 
They  average  from  two  hundred  to  four 
hundred  dollars  a  week.  The  lowest 
class  is  a  combination  of  the  lesser  lights 
of  all  the  others,  and  its  members  re- 


ceive from  twenty  five  to  two  hundred 
dollars  a  week. 

A  special  and  growing  feature  of  pres- 
ent day  vaudeville  is  the  one  act  play  or 
opera,  and  this  occupies  a  niche  of  its 
own..  The  lump  salary  paid  directly  to 
the  manager  of  the  company — who  is 
generally    the   star,    and    who    engages 
his  own  actors — depends 
upon    his    standing    and 
the  elaborateness  of  the 
])roduction.    The  amount 
may  run  all  the  way  from 
a  hundred  and  fifty  to  fif- 
teen   hundred    dollars    a 
week. 

The  above  figures  will 
show  that  our  vaudeville 
artist  is  considerably  bet- 
ter paid  than  his  dra- 
matic brother  or  sister  of 
a  relative  position,  ^fore- 
over,  with  the  chain  of 
vaudeville  theaters 
throughout  the  country 
to  engage  his  services 
during  the  winter,  and 
with  roof  gardens,  cir- 
cuses, and  fairs  to  draw 
upon  against  the  actors* 
hi'te  noire ^  the  summer,  it 
will  be  seen  that  he  has 
an  excellent  chance  of 
keeping  his  **  time  filled  '* 
throughout  almost  the 
entire  year.  But  while 
vaudeville  salaries  seem 
high  in  comparison  with 
tho<e  paid  upon  the  dra- 
matic stage,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the 
high  class  s])ecialties  have 
taken  years  to  build  u]), 
and  that  the  performer 
must  supply  his  own 
])roperties  and  pay  for 
their  transjmrtation  and 
for  his  own  traveling  ex- 
penses, burdens  which  do 
not  fall  upon  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  actor. 


J\PANESE    ACROBATS,  A  FAVORITE    FEATURE   OF   VAUDKVII.LE  -BALANC- 
ING  FEATS  ARE  THEIR   SPEHAITY  ;   WITHOUT  APPARENT  EXERTION, 
A    LITTLE  JAPANESE    WILL   WALK    UP  AND   DOWN   THE   STAGE 
BALANCING  A  HFTEEN  FOOT  LADDER   ON  WHICH  ANOTHER 
ACROBAT   WILL   PERFORM   TRICKS. 


THE  BUSINESS  SIDE   OF 
VAUDEVILLE. 

The    public    at    large 
has  little  idea  as  to  the 
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AERIAL  jysaamas^ 

MEft— TBBIi  BWWfl-  THS 
TO  BSE  BBOnOB^ 


in  music  halls  iii 
paibly;  thb  bldbi 
will  catch  and  rbturn 


AND  WITB  im  CISOUSEa  IN  SUM- 

HA»  ami  TOMBD  ms  wifb  over 

A»  ONB  HIGBT  T08B  A   BALL. 


enormous  cost  of  vaudeville  entertain- 
ments outside  the  salaries  paid  to  the 
performers.  Twenty  years  ago,  to  use 
the  pieturesque  slang  of  an  old  man- 
ager, *'  a  variety  shop  could  be  set  up, 
company  and  all,  complete  for  five  hun- 
dred dollars;  today  you  can't  think  of 
starting  in  under  fifty  thousand  dollars." 
A  fair  example  of  the  case  in  point  is 
F.  F.  Proctor's  acquisition  of  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Theater  in  Xew  York,  last  year, 
for  his  vaudeville  circuit.  He  first  paid 
a  bonus  of  thirty  thousand  dollars  for 
the  remainder  of  a  two  years'  lease:  his 
subsequent  lease,  which  runs  for  ten 
years,  calls  for  an  annual  rental  of  forty 
five  thousand  dollars.  Add  to  this  the 
money  paid  out  for  performers'  and  em- 
ployees' salaries,  advertising — a  matter 
of  more   than    three   thousand    dollars 


weekly — maintenance,  and  incidentals, 
and  you  will  see  that  it  takes  a  good 
many  dollars  in  the  box  office  to  give  a 
balance  on  the  right  side  of  the  ledger  at 
the  end  of  the  year.  But  that  the  bal- 
ance may  be  a  desirable  one  is  shown  by 
the  avidity  with  which  the  big  managers 
like  Proctor,  Keith,  the  Hashims,  Hur- 
tig  &  Seamon,  and  Hyde  &  Behman,  are 
constantly  reaching  out  for  new  theaters 
to  add  to  their  ever  growing  circuits. 

Next  to  the  proprietor  or  general 
manager  of  a  first  class  vaudeville  or 
"'  continuous  performance  "  house — the 
latter  term,  no^vadays.  is  too  well  known 
to  re(|uire  a  further  definition — the 
stage  manager  is  the  most  important 
and  certainly  the  busiest  individual  on 
the  premises.  On  the  Saturday  pre- 
ceding the  Monday  which  l)egins  the  new 
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A    TYPICAL    MODERN    ELABORATION   OF    THE  OLD    JUGGLING    TRICKS— THE   AGOUST    FAMILY     IN 

THEIR   DINNER    ACT,    IN    WHICH   THEY    KEEP   THE   AIR    FULL  OF    FLYING   BOTTLES,   DISHES. 

TUREENS,   CHAIRS,    AND    LAMPS.        IN    THE    FINALE,   SHOWN    AT  THE    TOP    OF    THE 

PAGF^   TWO   MEN   THROW    SIXTY   PLATES   AS    RAPIDLY    AS   THEY   CAN   TO  THE 

THIRD,    WHO   CATCHES   AND   PILES   THEM    WITH   BOTH   HANDS. 

1)111  for  tho  w(M'k,  the  jrcneral  nianagc-r  make  up  his  **  time  table.''  He  iimst 
hands  him  a  list  of  the  specialties  en-  keep  a  watchful  eye  towards  preserving 
traced.     It   then   becomes   his  dnty    to      the  artistic  balance  of  the  acts,  for  it 
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would  never  do  to  have  a  pair  of  ^'  knock 
about  "  comedians  either  precede  or  fol- 
low the  dainty  soml)erness  of  such  a  play 


as  "Madame  Butterfly";  and  it  would 
be  an  equal  mi.^take  to  have  one  singer 
too  close  to  another  similar  act.  Variety, 


'>^' 


A  CIRCUS    RIDER,   WITH    HER    FAVORITE    HORSE,   AT    HER    COUNTRY   HOME— THE  CIRCUS    SENDS 
MANY  OF   ITS  PERFORMERS,   BOTH   EQUINE   AND   HUMAN,   T()   THE   VAUDEVILLE   STAGE. 
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variety,  is  the  cry;  something  new  every 
twenty  minutes  is  what  the  audience 
wants — and  what  it  generally  gets. 
To  arrange  this  is  not  so  easy  as  it 


manager  in  the  wings,  stop  watcli  in 
hand,  and  woe  to  the  luckless  per- 
former who  varies  the  length  of  his  per- 
formance by  a  single  minute! 


IN    SPITE    OF    BRUISES   AND    BROKEN    BONES— RALPH    JOHNSTONE    CUMBING   A   STEP 

LADDER    ON    fflS    BICYCLE.       ON    REACHING  THE    TOP   HE  SPRINGS  TO  THE 

GROUND,   MACHINE   AND   ALL. 


may  a[)i)ear,  for  in  striving  for  variety 
the  stage  manager  has  to  hear  in  mind 
tliat  an  act  whieh  calls  for  the  major 
part  of  llie  stage  must  always  be  follow- 
ed by  one  that  calls  for  a  *'  number  one 
front  drop,"  the  tirst  curtain,  which 
will  give  tinu»  for  setting  the  next 
scene. 

Then  the  time  of  the  acts  must  dove- 
tail exactly,  for  your  vaudeville  ])atron 
wants  his  amusement  (piickly.  The 
time  table  of,  say.  sixteen  numbers  is 
arranged  to  the  fraction  of  a  minute. 
Monday's  performance  finds  the  stage 


In  addition  to  his  ordinary  duties  as 
stage  manager,  he  is  at  all  times  the 
strictest  censor  of  the  ditferent  acts,  and 
must  watch  that  no  vulgarity  of  speech 
or  action  shall  creep  into  them.  Jt  is 
this  careful  guardianship  that  makes 
one  of  the  strougest  lines  of  demarcation 
between  the  old  variety  show — which,  it 
must  be  admitted,  was  not  always  re- 
fined or  even  decent — and  the  vaudeville 
of  the  present  day.  In  almost  every 
vaudeville  theater  will  be  found  a  notice 
something  like  this,  posted  conspicuous- 
ly behind  the  scenes: 
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IMPORTANT! 

The  fact  that  the  management  of  this 
theater  caters  especially  to  Ladies  and  Chil- 
dren should  at  ALL  TIMES  be  remembered 
by  performers  who  appear  on  this  stage. 

EVERY  act  must  be  refined,  and  not  the 
slightest  action  of  vulgarity  will  be  tolerated. 

Artists  who  violate  this  rule  will  be  per- 
emptorily dismissed. 

If  you  are  in  doubt  as  to  your  act 

CONSULT  THE  MANAGER  ! 


Some  of  the  theaters  go 
lo  even  greater  lengths 
in  tlie  interests  of  the 
iml>lie.  Posted  in  the 
pretty  little  greenroom  of 
Keith's  is  this  iiotiee  in 
hig  black  letters  J    '. 


WHILE  ON  THE  STAGE, 
PERFORMERS  MUST  NOT  AL- 
LUDE TO  THE  HEAT  BY 
EITHER  WORD  OR  ACTION, 
SUCH  AS  WIPING  PERSPIRA- 
TION FROM  THE  BROW,  ilTC. 


Fancy  the  poor  acro- 
bat, in  a  heavy  comic  make 
up,  trying  to  observe  this 
rule  on  a  scorching  July 
day!  But  it  is  for  the 
good  of  the  public;  for,  as 
the  manager  naively  ex- 
plained, "  If  it  is  a  hot 
day,  the  audience  doesn't 
wish  to  be  reminded  of  it, 
and  a  performer  showing 
that  he  is  uncomfortably 
warm  soon  makes  the  au- 
dience feel  so,  too.' '  Here 
is  another  proof  of  the 
dominating  influence  of 
mind  over  matter! 

In  spite  of  the  despised 
rough  and  ready  variety 
show,  Miss  Vaudeville  can- 
not afford  to  draw  her 
skirts  too  haughtily  away 
from  its  contaminating 
remembrance,  for,  the  in- 
novation of  one  act  plays 
and  operettas  notwith- 
standing, the  backbone  of 
vaudeville  consists  today, 


as  did  that  of  the  variety  show,  of  acro- 
batics, juggling,  and  other  feats  of 
strength  and  skills,  with  the  difference, 
however,  of  elalmration  and  relinement. 
Wliere  twenty  years  ago  a  single  juggler 
sufliced,  four  or  five  working  at  once  are 
now  called  for.  AVhere  a  single  per- 
formance on  a  trapeze  was  watched  with 
awe,  a  whole  family  flying  through  the 
air  at  once  now  arouse  but  languid  in- 
terest. Where  the  trick  bicyclist  on  his 
cumbersome,  giant  wheeled  machine 
executed  a  few  fancy  flourishes,  the  pub- 


A  TRICK  THAT  LOOKS   UKE  SUICIDE — THE  PERFORMER,  EDDIE  GIRARD, 

JUMPS,    BICYCLE    AND    ALL,    FROM    A    PLATFORM    SIXTY    FEET 

HIGH.        ONE    DAY   LAST   YEAR    HE    FELL    SIDEWAYS    AND 

SO   INJURED   HIS   LEG   THAT    IT   WAS   AMPUTATED;    BIH" 

HE    HAS    RESUMED   HIS   PERILOIS   WORK. 
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A   NOVELTY   IN    VAUDEVILLK— THE     HOOP    ROLUNG    ACT,   IN    WHICH   THE    Jl'GGLER 

MAKICS    FIVE   OR   SIX   CHILDREN'S     HOOPS   PERFORM    ALL  SORTS   OF 

EVOLUTIONS   ON    THE   STAGE. 


lie  now  expects  tiie  rider  and  his  steed 
lo  be  a  modern  Perseus  and  Pegasus, 
niakin<?  flviJig  l^'Jip"*  from  lieiglits  of  six- 
ty feet  or  more  into  a  ])ool  of  water 
below,  or  elim])ing  and  jum})in<?  all  man- 
ner of  obstacles,  with  a  few  aerial  somer- 
saults thrown  in.  And  these  are  but 
sam])les. 

A   TYPICAL   MODERN   *' ACT.'' 

A  case  in  point  as  to  the  **  building 
np ''  of  an  act  is  that  of  the  Agoust 
family,  which  began  fifty  years  ago  with 
a  ragged  barefoot  boy,  now  the  elder 
Agoust,  juggling  with  pebbles  on  the 
roadside.  The  act  stands  today  as  an 
e])itonie  of  modern  dexterity  of  hand 
and  eye,  and  it  is  worth  more  than  a 
])assing  word  of  description.  The  scene 
is  set  as  a  private  diningroom  in  a  fash- 
ionable hotel.  The  staging  is  elaborate; 
the  appointments,  from  china  and  sil- 
ver to  the  wine  coolers,  are  absolutely 
corriut.  A  dignified  head  waiter  is  dis- 
covered superintending  the  setting  of 


the  table  by  a 
well  trained 
assistant.  But 
such  a  table 
setting!  The 
head  waiter 
stands  at  the 
main  table  re- 
ceiving a  vol- 
ley of  plates, 
cuj)s,  saucers, 
lamps,  and 
other  table 
paraphernalia, 
which  are  vio- 
lently flung  at 
him  by  his  as- 
sistant, each 
article,  as 
caught,  ])eing 
placed  w  i  t  li 
deft  rapidity 
in  its  proper 
place. 

Then  enters 
the  couple 
who  are  to 
dine:  a  hand- 
some old  gal- 
lant a  n  (1  a 
l)retty  b  r  u- 
nette,  both  ir- 
reproachably dressed  in  evening  clothes. 
Kvery  course  is  juggled  by  the  waiters. 
Rolls  are  fired  like  ritie  balls  from  hand 
to  hand  across  the  room.  -A  huge  tureen 
revolves  over  and  over  again  in  the  air, 
while  the  waiter  balances  the  ladle  upon 
his  nose.  Suddenly  it  is  uncovered  u|H)n 
the  table,  and  found  to  be  full  of  steam- 
ing soup. 

The  lady  is  at  first  vexed  and  then 
amused  by  the  unconventional  service. 
Suddenly  a  caprice  seizes  her,  and  she 
begins  to  juggle  her  fan,  her  napkin 
ring,  the  knives  and  spoons,  whatever 
comes  within  reach.  Her  escort's  an- 
noyance gradually  melts  away.  His  dig- 
nity relaxes,  and  in  a  languid,  matter 
of  fact  way,  as  if  it  was  the  most  nat- 
ural thing  to  do  when  supping  with  a 
lady,  he,  too,  leisurely  proceeds  to  the 
deft  manipulation  of  anything  he  can 
lay  hands  on. 

As  the  spirit  of  the  frolic  increase?, 
the  fun  grows  wilder  and  wilder.  The 
air  is  full  of  table  utensils,  champagne 
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bottles,  baskets,  lamps,  chairs,  bric-i- 
brac,  flower  pots — everything,  in  fact, 
large  and  small,  that  is  in  the  room. 
As  a  finish,  two  of  the  men  throw  plates 
across  the  room  at  the  third.  It  is  as 
if  a  stream  of  plates  were  being  fired 
out  of  a  Gatling  gun. 

The  inception  of  the  act  came  to  the 
family  of  jugglers  in  a  rather  odd  way. 
The  father — for  it  is  a  real,  and  not 
a  stage,  family — one  day  discovered  his 
children  endeavoring  to  imitate  his  jug- 
gling feats  with  their  knives  and  forks 
by  tossing  them  across  the  table  to  one 
another.  His  first  anger  at  such  bad 
table  manners  resolved  itself  into  ad- 
miration as  the  possibilities  of  the  idea 
dawned  upon  him,  and  he  entered  into 
the  sport  with  the  young  people.  At 
the  next  meal,  when  his  children  asked 
for  a  dish,  he  tossed  it  to  them.  If  they 
caught  it  correctly,  its  contents  were 
their  reward;  if  not,  they  went  hungry. 
With  such  a  spur,  it  is  not  strange  that 
they  soon  achieved  proficiency. 

PERFORMERS  WHO    RISK    LIFE  AND    UMB. 

The  trick  bicyclist  is  almost  invariably 
some  graduate  from  the  race  track 
whose  recklessness  to  danger,  and  ambi- 
tion for  more  fame  and  money,  start 
him  to  practising  the  most  daring  and 
dangerous  of  stunts.  That  his  chosen 
occupation  is  a  hazardous  one  is  shown 
by  the  recent  case  of  Eddie  Girard,  who, 
while  jumping  with  his  wheel  from  a 
platform  sixty  feet  high,  struck  side- 
ways, and  injured  his  leg  so  severely  that 
amputation  was  necessary.  Nothing 
daunted,  he  is  now  practising  for  a  new 
specialty,  which  will  embrace  the  nov- 
elty of  a  "  one  legged  trick  bicyclist " ! 
A  still  more  shocking  accident  befell 
Joe  Starck  in  New  York  last  December. 
While  attempting  to  ride  down  a  steep 
chute  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long  into 
a  tank  of  water,  in  the  Twenty  Second 
Regiment  Armory,  he  miscalculated  his 
leap  from  his  wheel,  and  dashed  out  his 
brains  in  view  of  the  horrified  audience. 

Even  those  trick  bicyclists  who  do  not 
attempt  such  perilous  performances  are 
not  immune  from  serious  and  painful 
accidents.  Take  Ealph  Johnstone,  for 
instance,  among  whose  tricks  are  riding 
at  full  speed  towards  a  table  and  turning 
a  front  somersault  over  it,  wheel  and 
5jm 


all,  and  painfully  bobbing  sideways  up 
a  ten  step  ladder,  only  to  jump  from  it 
at  the  top,  while  still  on  his  bicycle. 
His  leg  has  been  broken  three  times, 
his  arm  once,  and  his  body  is  so  varie- 
gated with  deep  scars  and  fresh  bruises 
that  it  looks  like  a  war  map. 

The  most  serious  and  fatal  accidents 
generally  fall  to  that  hardy  lot  of  per- 
formers known  as  "aerial  acrobats," 
though  in  New  York  their  danger  has 
been  minimized  by  a  recent  law  requir- 
ing the  use  of  a  net  for  such  exhibitions. 
I  say  "  in  a  measure,"  for  the  net  is  not 
always  a  safeguard  to  the  luckless  acro- 
bat "who  misses  his  spring.  If  he  strikes 
it  head  first,  he  is  likely  to  break  his 
neck.  The  gentle  art  of  falling  is, 
therefore,  the  first  thing  taught  a  per- 
former, lie  begins  with  short  distances, 
and  works  up  to  greater  heights,  with 
each  fall  learning  that  his  head  is  his 
rudder,  and  that  its  slightest  twist  may 
mean  death.  But  it  is  not  death  alone 
that  the  acrobat  fears;  every  knot  in 
the  net,  if  he  strikes  it  forcibly,  will 
make  a  bruise  as  big  as  a  hen's  egg,  and 
painful  enough  to  lay  him  up  for  four  or 
fixe  performances. 

In  spite  of  his  nomadic  life  and  the 
hard  knocks  he  gets,  the  vaudevillist, 
with  few  exceptions,  is  a  merry,  whole 
souled  sort  of  an  individual,  with  the 
longing  for  a  home  of  his  own  as  great 
as  that  of  the  sailor  for  a  farm.  Nothing 
delights  the  itinerant  performer  so  much 
as  to  secure  an  engagement  of  two  or 
three  weeks  in  some  town  where  he  can 
settle  down  and  play  house.  This  would 
seem  a  large  undertaking  for  so  short 
a  time,  but  it  is  a  mere  bagatelle  to  the 
vaudevillist.  As  one  family  moves  out 
after  a  Sunday's  breakfast,  another  will 
move  in,  clear  the  table,  wash  up  the 
dishes,  and  in  an  hour  be  as  much  at 
home  as  if  they  had  a  five  years'  lease. 

The  vaudevillist  has  no  friends  outside 
his  profession;  even  his  language  is  a 
strange  one,  so  filled  with  slang  and 
stage  jargon  that  to  the  uninitiated  it 
seems  like  a  foreign  tongue.  The  tribe 
has  its  own  shops  and  its  own  papers, 
for  the  news  that  Blank's  All  Star  Vau- 
deville Company  has  gone  to  pieces  in 
Oshkosh  is  of  infinitely  more  importance 
to  them  than  is  the  fact  that  a  queen 
has  died  or  a  king  has  been  crowned. 
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ON  the  second  morning  after  the 
house  party  had  assembled,  our 
hostess,  Mrs.  Eavenel,  announced  to  us 
at  breakfast  that  her  nephew,  George 
Gordon  Eavenel,  was  coming  that  day 
to  take  the  place  of  young  Whiting,  to 
whom  something  had  happened  at  the 
last  moment. 

"If  any  one  can  take  Jack  Whiting's 
place,  it's  Gordon,^'  she  said  with  de- 
cision. "  I  wrote  him  that  now  was 
his  chance  to  prove  to  me  that  I  was  his 
favorite  aunt.  He  replied  that  he  wish- 
ed the  proof  were  harder  and  asked  more 
of  him — so  like  Gordon !  I  know  you  are 
all  pleased.'' 

We  were  more  than  pleased,  the  men 
as  well  as  the  girls;  only  the  men,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  had  not  that  ro- 
mantic interest  in  Gordon  Ravenel 
which,  under  the  circumstances,  was  felt 
oven  by  the  most  practical  girl  in  the 
party.  This  interest  was  altogether 
apart  from  Gordon's  position  in  society 
and  from  his  environments.  We  all 
knew  that  he  belonged  to  a  house,  to  a 
race,  which  was  aristocratic  in  the  finest 
sense  of  the  word;  that  he  was  a  living 
witness  to  the  traditions  of  his  house, 
not  alone  by  his  gentle  manners,  but 
by  an  indescribable,  indefinable  some- 
thing in  the  man  himself,  as  if  he  had 
been  born  with  great  memories.  One 
feels  occasionally  that  the  most  fortu- 
nate moments,  the  happiest  memories, 
of  many  generations  are  sometimes 
preserved  in  one  descendant.  Gordon 
to  me  always  suggested  the  nobility  of 
those  long  dead. 

We  knew  all  this  about  him.  We 
knew,  too,  that  he  was  heir  to  a  large 
fortune,  yet  worked  in  a  down  town  of- 
fice an  if  his  life  depended  upon  per- 
forming well  the  small  duties  of  his  po- 
sition. Wo  knew  these  things,  but  they 
were  secondary.  It  was  not  the  glamour 
of  his  personality,  not  the  charm  of  that 
luxury  against  which  he  lived  his  some- 


what austere  life,  that  fascinated  us  just 
now,  and  made  us  welcome  the  very 
thought  of  his  coming.  It  was  the  fact 
that  two  years  before,  a  girl — a  beautiful 
girl,  high  minded  and  high  bred,  seem- 
ingly worthy  of  Gordon,  as  Gordon  was 
worthy  of  her — had  suddenly  broken 
her  engagement  with  him,  on  the  ground 
that  he  refused  to  explain  to  her  an 
incident  which  she  believed  derogatory 
to  his  character.  After  having  been 
engaged  to  Gordon  for  one  year,  after 
having  known  his  love,  she  chose  to  ac- 
cept circumstantial  evidence  that  he  was 
not  a  true  man. 

Xo  one  knew  what  Gordon  felt  or 
thought.  He  went  straight  on  with  his 
work;  he  neither  sought  nor  avoided  so- 
cial life.  W^hatever  cataclysms  he  went 
through  he  kept  to  himself.  One  for- 
got the  white,  drawn  look  that  was  some- 
times on  his  face,  because  his  manner 
was  so  cheerful  and  normal.  Yet  there 
was  a  certain  mystery  of  grief  about 
him  that  made  him  seem  almost  a 
stranger  to  his  friends  in  the  year  after 
the  breaking  of  the  engagement.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  second  year,  he  had 
gone  to  India  on  some  business  for  his 
firm.  None  of  us  had  seen  him  for  near- 
ly twelve  months;  and  now  he  had  re- 
turned and  was  to  be  with  us  for  six 
days. 

When  Mrs.  Ravenel  had  made  her 
impressive  announcement,  we  all  said 
how  glad  we  were  that  he  was  coming; 
all,  indeed,  except  Margaret  Mannering. 
I  wondered  at  her  silence.  She  and 
Gordon  had  played  together  when  they 
were  children,  had  been  confirmed  to- 
gether, had  been  through  college  to- 
gether. Their  families  lived  in  adjoin- 
ing houses  in  town,  and  had  been  always 
very  intimate.  I  wondered  at  her  si- 
lence. 

That  night,  when  we  had  come  up 
stairs,  leaving  the  men  to  a  midnight 
smoke,  we  gathered  together  for  a  few 
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moments  in  Margaret's  room,  for  the 
inevitable  feminine  discussion  of  the 
events  of  the  day.  Gordon  had  not  ar- 
rived, after  all.  He  had  telegraphed  to 
his  aunt  that  owing  to  some  business 
detention  he  would  not  come  down  un- 
til the  early  morning  train.  We  could 
yet  speculate  as  to  possible  changes  in 
him,  wrought  by  a  year's  absence. 

"  Is  he  the  Gordon  Ravenel  who  was 
engaged  to  Julie  Rollin?"  asked  the 
only  girl  of  the  party  who  had  not  met 
Gordon. 

"  There  is  only  one  Gordon  Ravenel," 
somebody  answered. 

"  You  all  seem  so  enthusiastic  over 
him,"  she  went  on;  "yet  there  was 
something  wrong  about  the  breaking  of 
that  engagement,  if  1  remember  rightly. 
What  was  it  ?  Didn't  he  do  something 
dreadful  ? '' 

"  There  was  a  great  deal  wrong  about 
the  breaking  of  the  engagement,''  said 
a  clear,  cool  voice,  "  but  the  wrong  was 
against  Gordon."  Margaret  Mannering 
had  spoken.  She  was  leaning  back  in  a 
long,  low  chair,  and  was  gazing  into  the 
open  fire.  The  scorn  in  her  face  evi- 
dently embarrassed  the  only  girl  in  the 
room  who  didn't  know  Gordon. 

"  Oh,  of  course,  I — I  know  nothing 
about  it  personally,"  she  stammered. 

Margaret  did  not  even  glance  at  her. 

"Well,  you  shall  know,  then,"  she 
said ;  "  you  shall  know  that  Julie  Rollin 
was  lacking  in  common  sense,  for  one 
thing.  What  else  she  lacked  you  can 
judge  for  yourself.  Gordon  was  crossing 
Washington  Square  late  one  bitter  win- 
ter night.  He  was  near  the  arch,  when 
a  woman  came  swaying  towards  him, 
and  almost  fell  at  his  feet.  Never  mind 
why  and  how  she  came  to  be  in  the 
streets  in  a  thin  evening  dress,  half  fro- 
zen and  wholly  helpless.  It  was  some 
beast's  stupid  joke,  perhaps.  Gordon 
didn't  ask  why  and  how,  nor  did  he  stop 
to  solve  ethical  problems.  He  saw  that 
the  face  beneath  the  paint  was  very 
young  and  very  miserable.  He  took  liis 
overcoat  off  and  put  it  on  her ;  he  drag- 
ged from  her  the  street  and  number 
where  she  lived;  then  he  hailed  a  night 
hawk.  He  was  putting  her  into  it,  and 
she  was  half  clinging  to  him,  and  beg- 
ging him  not  to  leave  her,  when  my  lady 
Julie  drove  by  on  her  way  to  her  home 


in  Xorth  Washington  Square.  She  had 
been  to  some  dance  or  other. 

"  The  electric  light  shone  full  upon 
Gordon,  upon  the  miserable  woman,  and 
the  hansom  he  was  trying  to  get  her 
into.  Next  morning  Gordon  received 
a  note  from  Julie,  demanding  an  ex- 
planation of  his  conduct,  and  implying 
the  worst  suspicion  of  him.  He  refused 
an  explanation,  hurt  to  the  death,  I  sup- 
pose, that  she  should  doubt.  There- 
upon she  broke  the  engagement,  and 
took  care  that  the  world  should  know 
why." 

"  And  what  did  the  world  say  ?  "  ques- 
tioned the  girl  that  didn't  know  Gordon. 

"  What  does  the  world  usually  say 
under  such  circumstances  ?  "  Margaret 
counter  questioned.  "  They  said  that  it 
is  not  well  to  be  chivalrous  in  the  blaze 
of  an  electric  light." 

"  I  know  what  Gordon's  men  friends 
said,"  spoke  up  the  boyish  girl  of  the 
party.  "  They  said,  one  and  all,  that 
Julie  Rollin  was  a  little  fool,  only  they 
made  it  more  emphatic;  and  that  Gor- 
don was  well  rid  of  her.  He  didn't  see 
it  in  that  light.  I  imagine  he  worships 
her  to  this  day;  and  he  is  waiting  for 
her  to  trust  him.  If  he  were  wise,  he'd 
console  himself  with  another  girl." 

"  Gordon,  unfortunately,  is  lacking  in 
that  sort  of  worldly  wisdom,"  Margaret 
said  drily. 

"  But  didn't  he  ever  try  to  explain  ?  " 
said  the  girl  for  whose  benefit  we  were 
reviewing  Gordon. 

"  I  fear  that  you  are  missing  the 
point,"  Margaret  answered.  "  He  would 
have  explained  a  thousand  times  over,  if 
she  had  not  demanded  an  explanation, 
as  if  she  thought  the  worst  of  him.  What 
could  he  do?  She  drove  him  to  silence. 
My  brother,  who  had  parted  from  him 
a  few  minutes  before  this  happened, 
took  it  upon  himself  to  account  for 
Gordon's  whole  evening  to  her — for  they 
had  been  together  at  the  Settlement — 
but  she  told  him  that  tlnless  Gordon 
himself  explained  his  conduct,  slio  would 
not  be  satisfied.  Well,  he  wouldn't  ex- 
plain, and  she  dismissed  him." 

"  Lucky  Gordon !  "  said  the  boyish 
girl. 

"  Perhaps,"  I  said.  "  But  it  is  rather 
tragic  not  to  perceive  one's  own  good 
fortune." 
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"  I  remember  the  first  time  I  ever 
heard  of  Gordon  Ravenel/'  said  Mar- 
garet's friend,  Elizabeth  James.  "  He 
was  just  out  of  college,  a  youngster  of 
twenty.  lie  was  invited  to  a  very  grand 
dinner  indeed,  to  which  I  also  was  in- 
vited. He  kept  the  other  guests  wait- 
ing for  him  twenty  five  minutes.  His 
hostess  only  forgave  him,  I  think,  be- 
cause he  looked  so  beautiful  and  so  peni- 
tent when  he  entered  the  drawingroom, 
and  whispered  to  her  that  he  would  tell 
her  all  about  it,  in  that  trustful  way  he 
had.  Well,  it  turned  out  that  he  had 
found  a  cat  in  Washington  Square — 
nothing  ever  did  go  right  for  Gordon  in 
Washington  Square — a  miserable  street 
cat  with  a  broken  leg,  half  torn  off,  I  be- 
lieve, and  he  took  it  to  the  S.  P.  C.  A., 
immaculate  dinner  clothes  and  all,  be- 
cause, forsooth,  he  was  afraid  to  intrust 
it  to  a  messenger  boy;  and  to  save  the 
creature  some  misery  he  kept  eleven 
people  waiting  twenty  five  minutes  for 
their  dinner.  But  then  he  was  onlv  a 
boy!- 

I  watched  Margaret  Mannering's  face 
as  Elizabeth  was  talking.  It  was  white 
and  impassive,  but  once  her  dark  eyes 
brightened  as  if  with  sudden  tears.  She 
was  a  very  proud  girl,  with  the  reserve 
of  her  class.  She  had  been  a  favorite 
for  several  seasons.  Men  felt  that  she 
didn^t  really  care,  so  they  cared.  Suc- 
cess came  to  her  because  she  did  not  seek 
it.  Her  fascination  was  partly  in  her 
beauty,  partly  in  the  dainty  luxury  with 
which  she  was  surrounded,  but  chiefly  in 
a  certain  melancholy,  not  usually  asso- 
ciated with  youth  and  wealth  and 
beauty. 

Elizabeth  used  to  say  that  Margaret's 
melancholy  was  that  of  the  born  aristo- 
crat; the  melancholy  that  gives  to  the 
faces  of  Vandyke^s  cavaliers  their  haunt- 
ing charm.  But  I  thought  it  had  a  more 
direct,  less  mystical  source.  I  thought 
so  on  this  midnight  when  they  were  all 
talking  of  Gordon.  Something  in  Mar- 
garet's eyes  told  of  feeling  more  poign- 
ant than  melancholy.  She  left  her 
door  ajar  after  we  had  gone,  and  when 
I  passed  it,  half  an  hour  later,  she  was 
still  sitting  before  the  fire,  her  hands 
clasped  around  her  knees,  her  face  fixed 
in  meditation. 

Gordon  came  in  while  wc  were  break- 


fasting at  high  noon,  and  at  once  a  great 
many  things  began  to  signify,  which  a 
moment  before  had  been  without  mean- 
ing. He  came  in  very  quietly,  and  took 
his  aunt's  hand  and  kissed  it;  then  turn- 
ed to  us,  not  at  all  as  if  we  were  a  num- 
ber of  people,  but  as  if  he  wanted  to 
speak  with  each  one  of  us  alone. 

The  men  were  up  in  an  instant,  and 
had  his  hands;  the  girls  formed  an  outer 
circle — we  had  known  him  so  well! — 
and  then  we  all  talked  at  once,  while  he 
was  trying  to  speak  to  each  one  of  us 
in  turn. 

"  Oh,  this  is  good !  "  he  said,  when  we 
gave  him  the  chance.  "  The  same  old 
set!  I  haven't  seen  so  many  of  you  to- 
gether since  the  children's  party  Mrs. 
Sfannering  gave.  Do  you  remember  it, 
Margaret?  You  had  on  a  white  dress 
and  blue  shoes,  and  you  had  water  curls, 
which  Jack  and  I  would  pull  out !  " 

"  I  remember  it  very  well,"  Margarfet 
said,  letting  Gordon  take  her  hand  a 
moment.  I  thought  her  rather  languid, 
considering  that  she  had  not  seen  Gor- 
don for  a  year. 

"We  remember,  too,"  said  young 
Daggert,  "that  small  Margaret  would 
dance  with  no  one  but  Master  Gordon 
Ravenel." 

Margaret  looked  annoyed,  but  Gordon 
turned  to  her  with  laughter  in  his  blue 
eyes.  They  were  very  remarkable  eyes, 
and  the  brows  above  them  might  have 
served  for  the  brows  of  a  young  St.  Law- 
rence, but  there  was  nothing  saintly 
about  Gordon.  He  was  too  human! 
Browned  by  the  Indian  sun  and  the 
wind  and  weather  of  a  long  sea  voyage, 
he  looked  not  at  all  like  tlie  typical  bro- 
ken hearted  hero. 

"  We  thought  you  were  never  coming 
back  from  India,''  Elizabeth  James  said. 

A  shadow  passed  over  his  face. 

"  It  has  been  a  pretty  long  year,  and 
I  did  miss  my  friends.  I  had  letters 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing  to  awfully 
kind  people  out  there,  but  they  don't 
take  tlie  place  of  one's  own  people;  of 
the  men  and  women  one  used  to  go  to 
school  with — and  dance  with,"  he  added 
mischievously,  glancing  at  Margaret. 
She  smiled  back,  but  not  in  the  same 


wav. 


said. 


And  you're  glad  to  get  back?"  I 
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"  Oh,  tremendously  glad,"  he  answer- 
ed, but  the  fervor  of  his  voice  wasn't 
equal  to  the  fervor  of  his  words. 

We  introduced  him  to  the  one  girl 
whom  he  didn't  know ;  and  he  said  a  few 
words  to  her  that  were  meant  for  her, 
and  her  alone,  as  was  Gordon's  way.  He 
was  very  impersonal  in  his  manner,  but 
he  never  said  things  to  people  that  one 
might  say  to  anybody  and  everybody. 
He  discriminated  al>vays,  and  gave  to 
you  what  belonged  to  you  alone.  It 
may  have  been  a  dangerous  sort  of  cour- 
tesy, but  it  was  very  flattering.  He 
didn't  mean  to  flatter.  I  think  it  was 
his  way  of  recognizing  personality. 

Things  moved  very  easily  the  rest  of 
the  day,  because  of  him,  witliout  his  be- 
ing that  objectionable  element  known 
as  "  the  life  of  the  party.''  He  blended 
rather  than  led.  He  was  with  us  all, 
and  yet  was  with  no  one  of  us.  It  was 
well  he  had  this  social  quality,  for  he 
could  easily  have  made  things  unpleas- 
ant for  the  other  men.  I  think  it  was 
a  proof  of  Gordon's  humanity  that  the 
men  were  his  firm  friends,  under  cir- 
(^umstances  that  might  easily  have  made 
them  his  sworn  enemies.  For  the  wom- 
en did  not  always  conceal  their  prefer- 
ence for  him. 

On  the  first  two  days  of  his  stay,  there 
were  some  rather  obvious  exhibitions 
of  this  preference.  The  little  girl  who 
hadn't  known  Gordon  forgot  her  parasol 
and  sent  him  back  for  it,  and  told  the 
rest  of  us  not  to  wait;  and  the  boyish 
girl  wanted  to  dance  all  the  twosteps 
with  him  in  the  evening.  Only  Mar- 
garet avoided  him;  or,  at  least,  she 
avoided  being  left  alone  with  him.  I 
•donH  think  he  noticed  that  she  did  so, 
for  I  believe  that  under  his  interested 
manner  there  was  an  abstraction  that 
nothing  personal  could  penetrate. 

He  didn't  betray  himself  so  long  as  he 
had  to  do  the  social  and  general  thing; 
but  I  doubt  if  he  could  have  been  long 
alone  with  one  person  without  show- 
ing that  his  thoughts,  or,  rather,  his 
feelings,  were  elsewhere.  In  conse- 
quence, he  didnH  know  if  any  one  avoid- 
ed him.  Once  or  twice,  when  he  was 
in  the  background  of  a  conversation  or 
a  happening,  I  saw  a  sadness  in  his  face 
that,  once  seen,  could  never  be  forgot- 
ten.   Elizabeth  must  have  slipped  be- 


hind the  curtain  herself  in  some  moment 
of  play  or  talk,  for  she  said  to  me  one 
evening : 

"  I  do  believe  he  cares  yet  for  that 
woman.  I  know  that  look,  when  the 
eyes  are  so  wide  open,  yet  see  nothing 
near  them.  He  was  looking  at  some  one 
today;  some  one  who  isn't  of  our  house 
party.  He  was  talking  to  her,  too,  while 
we  were  all  buzzing  about  him.  Her 
answer  must  have  hurt  him,  for  he  sud- 
denly came  back  to  us  as  if  for  com- 
fort, and  the  girl  he  turned  to  probably 
thought  that  she  was  the  one.  He  was 
so  eager  to  get  back  to  us !  " 

"  Yes,  I  saw,"  a  voice  said  behind  us. 
It  was  Margaret's.  She  had  come  down 
dressed  for  dinner  in  a  costume  that 
suggested  Paris.  She  was  very  distin- 
guished this  evening,  and  very  bored. 
"  I  wonder  why  it  surprises  you,"  she 
went  on.  "  Gordon  couldn't  do  any- 
thing else,  being  what  he  is,  but  love 
and  remember.  Of  course  it  is  not  bril- 
liant of  him — we  all  admit  that — but  it 
is  an  unusual  form  of  stupidity." 

She  looked  as  if  she  didn't  want  us  to 
answer  her,  so  we  didn't.  Gordon  him- 
self came  up  on  the  porch  just  then, 
and  lingered  a  moment  to  say  some- 
thing to  Margaret.  I  think  his  friendly, 
old  time  way  hurt  her  sometimes  like 
a  knife  edge.  On  this  evening  she  an- 
swered him  abruptly  and  turned  away. 
He  looked  after  her  with  a  puzzled  ex- 
pression, but  I  don't  think  he  could 
have  told  a  moment  later  whether  she 
had  on  calico  or  organdie;  or  whether 
it  was  blue  or  white  or  pink. 

That  night  we  had  charades.  The 
spring  nights  were  cool  enough  to  keep 
us  indoors.  Gordon  was  clever  at  the- 
atricals, so  we  made  him  act  a  great 
variety  of  parts.  He  was  the  villain 
and  the  hero,  and  the  infirm  old  gentle- 
man, and  the  benevolent  priest,  and 
what  not.  Only  once  did  he  fail  us.  He 
was  making  love  to  Margaret  in  a  livid 
courtship  scene.  Well,  it  must  have 
made  him  think  of  something,  for  he 
suddenly  grew  as  stiff  and  awkward  as 
a  schoolboy.  Margaret  was  clearly  rat- 
tled. She  said  some  nonsense,  with 
such  a  scared  look  that  the  audience 
promptly  yelled.  We  dropped  the  cur- 
tain on  the  unfortunate  pair. 

"  That  was  my  fault,  Margaret,"  Oor- 
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don  said  ruefully.  "  Why  don't  you  biff 
me  for  being  so  asinine?  Honestly,  I 
forgot  what  1  had  to  say." 

"  Clearly  you  and  I  were  never  meant 
for  lovers,''  she  said  in  her  little  cool 
manner,  which  came  back  to  her  with 
the  fall  of  the  curtain.  *'  We'd  better 
not  try  it  again,"  she  added. 

It  was  the  very  next  morning  that 
poor  Daggert  made  his  unfortunate  an- 
nouncement, and  ruined  the  day  for 
himself,  to  say  nothing  of  Gordon. 

We  were  having  an  early  breakfast, 
for  Mrs.  Ravenel  had  planned  a  picnic 
for  us,  a  novel  spring  picnic  to  a  wild 
and  romantic  ravine  about  ten  miles 
distant,  where  there  were  high  falls,  par- 
ticularly beautiful  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  when  the  streams  were  swollen. 
We  were  to  go  in  carryalls,  have  our 
lunch  there,  and  study  "  spring  effects 
in  scenery,"  as  Mrs.  Ravenel  expressed 
it. 

We  were  all  assembled  at  a  nine 
o'clock  breakfast,  all  but  Gordon  and 
one  or  two  of  the  girls.  Daggert  had 
finished,  and  was  reading  the  morning 
paper  to  us  in  his  cheerful  fashion.  He 
had  begun  with  the  war  news,  or  what 
Avas  fast  promising  to  be  war  news ;  and 
then  he  had  gone  lightly  on  to  the  so- 
ciety columns,  and  had  rattled  off  a  list 
of  names  and  events  of  more  or  less  im- 
portance to  us.  Suddenly  he  stopped; 
then  gave  a  low  whistle. 

"  Well,  liere's  news  with  a  vengeance," 
he  i^aid.  "Julie  Rollin  is  engaged  to 
Will  Parrish!" 

Of  course  he  did  not  know  that  at  that 
very  moment  Gordon  had  entered  the 
room,  but  tlie  rest  of  us  saw  that  the 
newcomer  had  overheard  the  flippant 
item.  I  shall  never  forget  his  face.  He 
stood  just  inside  the  doorway  for  a  mo- 
ment, motionless  and  pale  as  death.  A 
horrible  silence  fell  upon  us.  Daggert 
looked  up  from  his  paper  and  saw  Gor- 
don. For  a  moment  he  was  as  white  as 
(iordon  was;  then  he  rattled  his  paper, 
and  said  with  ostentation: 

^*  Mrs.  Jack  Marvin  is  going  to  give  a 
series  of  little  dinners  at  her  town  house 
through  May.  I  wonder  if  Mrs.  Jack  is 
trying  to  set  the  fashion  of  a  London 
season ! " 

We  all  began  to  talk  at  once,  and  Gor- 
don came  forward  and  said  good  morn- 


ing in  his  usual  manner.  He  did  not 
make  a  pretense  of  gay,  feverish  talk, 
however,  to  cover  up  his  emotion.  He 
was  very  silent  during  the  breakfast, 
but  it  was  not  the  kind  of  silence  that 
embarrasses  others.  I  think  he  would 
have  given  much  for  the  prospect  of  a 
lonely  day  in  the  fields  or  forest.  Our 
odds  and  ends  of  talk  must  have  been 
unbearable,  but  he  made  no  sign.  We 
left  the  table  as  soon  as  we  could,  and 
hurried  up  stairs  to  prepare  for  the  ride. 

"  Do  you  think  he  cares  much  ?  "  ask- 
ed the  girl  who  hadn't  known  Gordon. 

The  eyes  of  the  boyish  girl  were  filled 
with  tears. 

"  I'm  thinking  it's  a  case  of  the  his- 
toric drummer  boy.  Was  he  a  drummer 
boy?  Well,  you  know  the  story,  any 
way.  Napoleon  said,  *  You  are  wound- 
ed.'   *  I  am  killed,  sire,'  he  answered." 

Margaret  Mannering  said  not  a  word. 

"  I  am  afraid  that  he  dreamed  Julie 
would  be  true  to  a  lost  love,"  Elizabeth 
said.  "  How  could  she,  when  she  wasn't 
true  to  him?  Well,  this  one  day  will  be 
the  hardest.  He  won't  have  even  the 
comfort  of  being  alone  under  the  open 
sky.  He'll  have  to  think  of  women's 
wraps  and  sandwiches  and  petty  picnic 
stunts,  while  his  heart  is " 

"  Not  breaking,"  Margaret  interrupt- 
ed ;  "  all  that  is  past  tense.  The  worst 
suffering  never  has  a  present  and  fu- 
ture— if  it  did,  there'd  be  some  hope. 
Stop  pitying  Gordon — he  wouldn't 
thank  you." 

She  swept  away  from  us,  and  went 
down  stairs  with  her  head  erect.  Gor- 
don stood  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs. 

"  My  aunt  has  appointed  me  sentinel 
to  challenge  the  girls  as  they  come  dow^, 
I  am  not  to  allow  them  to  pass  unless 
they  have  wraps  enough.  Are  you  sure 
you  have,  Margaret?  The  air  is  chill 
on  the  mountain,  and  a  spring  picnic  is 
a  risky  experiment." 

"  Thinking  of  women's  wraps,  Gor- 
don !  "  Margaret  said,  with  a  little  enig- 
matical smile. 

"  Indeed,  yes!  It  is  the  most  impor- 
tant consideration  of  the  moment,"  he 
added,  with  an  answering  smile. 

Throughout  that  day  I  think  he  must 
have  made  a  life  and  death  effort  to  keep 
his  thoughts  on  the  '^most  important 
considerations    of    the    moment";    he 
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never  relaxed  his  attentions;  he  did  his 
share  of  talk,  of  work,  of  play,  but 
without  too  much  apparent  effort.  He 
even  sang  some  rollicking  college  songs 
at  the  request  of  a  woman  who  was  not 
of  the  house  party. 

The  end  of  the  day  was  coming  on 
when  I  noticed  him  standing  a  little 
apart  from  the  rest.  In  the  expression  of 
his  face,  in  the  whole  aspect  of  his  fig- 
ure, was  a  loneliness  that  blended  with 
the  loneliness  of  the  forest.  It  seemed 
impossible  to  realii^  that  he  would  ac- 
company us  back  to  a  cheerful,  con- 
ventional house;  to  an  evening  of  light- 
ness and  froth.  But  the  impression  was 
momentary.  The  tragic,  lonely  look  was 
but  a  sign  that  for  one  instant  he  had 
been  far  away  in  the  wilderness. 

Margaret  had  seen  it,  too.  She  went 
to  his  side  and  pointed  back  into  the 
forest,  where  the  last  sunlight  was 
bronzing  the  dark  pines. 

"  Why  don^t  you  cut  and  run  ? ''  she 
said,  with  the  same  little  enigmatical 
smile. 

"  Because  I  am  pledged  to  a  picnic," 
he  answered,  with  the  ghost  of  a  smile 
on  his  lips. 

He  saw  it  through,  even  until  mid- 
night, when  the  last  girl — ^it  happened 
to  be  the  girl  who  hadnH  known  Gordon 
— said  the  last  good  night,  and  floated 
up  stairs  to  gossip  or  to  slumber.  Then 
somebody  wanted  him  to  play  'billiards, 
and  he  played.  I  don't  know  when  they 
let  him  go,  but  I  know  that  he  escaped 
at  last  into  the  fair  spring  night.  Long 
afterwards  one  of  the  grooms  told  Mrs. 
Ravenel  that  he  had  met  Gordon  miles 
from  the  house,  very  early  on  that  next 
morning. 

It  was  the^same  morning  on  which  we 
learned  that  war  had  been  declared. 
Gordon  heard  the  news  without  a  word, 
though  the  rest  of  us  were  in  a  patriotic 
ferment;  and  the  men  had  planned  the 
whole  campaign  and  finished  it  within 
an  hour.  I  wondered  if  Gordon's  love 
had  obliterated  his  patriotism;  but  later 
in  the  day  I  had  reason  to  be  penitent 
over  this  sin  of  misunderstanding. 

A  headache  had  kept  me  from  some 
out  of  door  gaiety.  I  was  going  down  to 
the  library  to  get  a  book,  and  was  fancy- 
ing myself  alone  in  the  house  when  from 
a  landing  I  saw  Gordon  standing  before 


the  open  fireplace  in  the  hall.  He  seem- 
ed lost  in  thought.  Something  in  his 
attitude  reminded  me  of  the  Watts  '*  Sir 
Galahad  " — if  a  modem  man  in  a  golf 
suit  can  resemble  a  knight  in  armor. 
There  was  armor,  indeed,  and  knightly 
symbols  upon  the  walls  above  him;  and 
a  complete  suit  of  armor  stood  at  one 
side  of  the  fireplace,  about  which  some 
one  had  draped  the  American  flag. 

Gordon's  deep  meditations  had,  seem- 
ingly, reference  to  the  flag;  for  he  turn- 
ed at  length,  and  laid  his  hand  on  it  for 
an  instant.  We  learned  later  in  the  day 
that  he  would  leave  us  very  early  next 
morning;  that  he  was  going  to  enlist. 

The  girl  who  hadn't  known  Gordon 
cried  herself  to  sleep  that  night,  and  the 
boyish  girl  said  that  the  house  would  be 
dull  without  him;  and  Elizabeth  said  she 
was  glad  the  house  party  would  soon  be 
over,  for  somehow  the  heart  was  out  of 
things  since  war  had  been  declared. 
Margaret  said  nothing,  but  I  knew  long 
afterwards  that  she  did  not  undress  or 
lie  down  that  night.  She  sat  by  her 
window  through  the  long  hours,  waiting 
for  dawn. 

We  had  all  said  good  by  to  Gordon  in 
the  evening,  because  he  was  to  leave 
very  early,  before  six  o'clock.  Long  aft- 
erwards I  knew  who  saw  him  last  of  all, 
and  I  knew  what  they  said  to  each  other. 

Gordon  had  insisted  upon  walking  to 
the  little  coimtry  station  two  miles  dis- 
tant; and  had  started  soon  after  five. 
He  was  to  take  a  cross  cut  through  the 
woods,  after  leaving  the  grounds  of  the 
house.  He  had  just  entered  the  woods 
when  he  heard  quick,  faint  footsteps 
behind  him,  and  the  rustle  of  silk  skirts. 
Turning,  he  saw  Margaret,  still  in  the 
evening  gown  of  pale  rose  chiffon  that 
she  had  worn  at  dinner. 

I  can  imagine  the  strangeness  of  the 
scene:  the  forest  in  the  ethereal  light  of 
early  morning;  the  beautiful  girl,  wan 
from  her  night's  vigil,  and  with  a  pas- 
sionate humility  in  her  face,  standing 
before  Gordon  in  her  proud  array — for 
Margaret's  garments,  like  those  of  Her- 
rick's  Julia,  were  always  significant;  I 
can  see  Gordon's  look  of  wonder,  as  she 
came  out  of  the  evening  into  the  morn- 
ing, mysterious  and  pale. 

Questions  crowded  to  his  lips.  Init  she 
did  not  give  him  time. 
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'^  Gordon,"  she  cried,  "  I  had  to  come. 
There  was  no  other  way.  I  coidd  not 
let  you  go  until  you  had  told  me  how 
it  is  you  conquer." 

He  gazed  at  her,  bewildered. 

"  I  conquer?  What  do  you  mean, 
Margaret,  and  why  are  you  here  ?  "• 

"  You  love  a  girl  who  doubted  you 
and  threw  you  over.  You  love  her  yet. 
Oh,  don't  look  at  me  so!  I  know.  I 
know.  You  have  had  a  wealth  of  love 
given  back  to  you  with  not  even  a  sign 
of  gratitude.  No,  I  must  speak.  Y^ou 
had  the  right  to  die — or  else  to  hate 
the  world,  to  despise  all  women,  to  trust 
no  one,  love  no  one.  Y^et  you  live  and 
you  trust,  and  you  are  not  l)itter.  You 
were  gentle  with  that  little  girl  the 
other  day  when  she  said  some  fool  thing 
to  you.  How  do  you  do  it?  Y"ou  must 
tell  me;  for  I  am  wretched  enough  to 
die.    You  must  tell  me  before  you  go." 

"Margaret!  Margaret,"  ho  cried, 
^^you  are  not  yourself.  You  must  go 
back;"  then,  as  he  looked  into  her  eyes, 
his  words  seemed  suddenly  senseless  and 
cruel.  The  light  of  a  great  compassion 
came  into  his  face. 

"  Have  you,  too,  suffered  for  some 
one?  I  should  never  have  known.  But 
then  we  never  know.  We  think  only  of 
our  own  selfish  grief.  Forgive  mo, 
dear." 

"  It's  because  I  have  suffered  that  I 
came  to  you,  Gordon,''  she  said. 

He  saw  that  she  trembled,  and  his 
mind  again  reverted  to  the  practical. 

"But  you  must  go  back,  Margaret. 
Y"ou  have  notliing  around  you,  and  the 
dawn  is  cold." 

She  shook  her  head  dumbly.  He 
stripped  off  his  overcoat  as  he  had  done 
once  before  for  a  woman  in  a  far  differ- 
ent scene,  and  folded  it  about  her. 

"  I  will  not  go  until  you  tell  me,  Gor- 
don, how  to  keep  from  hating,  from 
dying,  when  one  loves  and  cannot '' 

"  Dear,  what  can  I  tell  you  ?  And  you 
are  shivering  under  that  coat.  Mar- 
garet, go  back;  you  will  be  ill." 

"  Xo,  no — not  till  you  toll  me.  Tell 
me,  Gordon,  at  least,  what  love  meant 
to  you." 

"  I  think  it  has  meant  pain,"  he  said 
simplv. 

"  And  what  else  ?  " 

"What  else,  ^largaret?     Perhaps  in 


the  end  one  is  glad  one  could  love.  One 
is  glad  that  a  woman  lives  who  gave  one 
heaven,  and — ^and  no  one  can  take  away 
the  after  joy." 

She  looked  at  him  as  if  he  spoke  the 
words  of  an  apocalyptic  vision,  inspiring 
but  strange  and  unintelligible. 

"  So  love  is  its  own  bliss — ^in  the  end," 
she  faltered,  "  even  if  the  beloved  does 
not  know  or  care." 

"  In  the  end — ^yes,  I  think  so,  I  hope 
so,  even  if  the  beloved  " — ^and  his  voice 
grew  tender — "  does  not  know  or  care. 
But,  dear,  you  must  go  home  now. 
Whatever  is  grieving  you,  Margaret? 
My  playmate — for  we  were  playmates — 
love  must  turn,  somehow,  to  bliss — in 
the  end!" 

He  held  her  hand  a  moment,  then 
turned  from  her.  For  a  moment  she 
watched  him,  then  she  called: 

"  Gordon,  come  back  to  me !  " 

He  turned.  I  think  that  Something 
in  her  face  must  have  told  him  the  truth. 

"  Gordon,"  she  said,  "  will  you  kiss  me 


once 


V" 


"  Yes,  dear." 

He  saw  then.  He  knew  then,  but  his 
one  thought  was  to  protect  her. 

"  Forgive  the  formal  way  in  which  I 
left  you;  two  such  old  playmates  should 
not  part  that  way." 

He  kissed  her  lips,  and  then  he  bowed 
low  before  her  as  if  she  had  been  a  prin- 
cess, and  kissed  her  hands. 

"  Good  bv.    I  am  glad  that  I  saw  you 

last  of  all." 

*  *  *  * 

"Since  yesterday  it  is  so  long  ago;" 
and  since  that  parting  of  a  man  and  wom- 
an who  were  but  two  children  in  a  world 
of  children,  I  scarcely  know  whether  it 
is  many  months  or  a  few  days.  I  think 
that  Margaret  was  comforted;  or  at  least 
she  was  as  one  who  is  upon  the  eve  of 
a  great  revelation.  Whatever  Gordon 
meant  to  Julie  Roll  in,  she  never  knew 
the  steadfast  soul  of  him  as  the  woman 
know  it  whom  he  did  not  love,  and  to 
whom  he  gave  the  kiss  of  a  brother  at 
that  forest  parting. 

Elizabeth  believes  that  if  Gordon  had 
lived  he  would  have  married  Margaret — 
in  the  end.  Perhaps!  But  it  is  useless 
to  speculate.  He  was  one  of  the  con- 
querors who  did  not  return  from  the 
battlefields  of  Cuba. 
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PERSONAL  EXPANSION. 

BY  JANE   MACNEAL. 

A  DISCUSSION  OF  THE  INTERESTING  PROBLEM  OF  SUPERFLUOUS 
AVOIRDUPOIS,  AND  THE  STORY  OF  THE  INDIVIDUAL  WHO  TRIED 
MANY  METHODS  OF  REGAINING  SLENDERNESS. 


THERE  is  a  tradition  to  tlie  effect 
that  woman  is  more  interested  in 
her  appearance  than  man  is  in  his.  The 
seal  of  the  ages  has  been  set  upon  this 
belief,  and  only  the  most  iconoclastic 
writer  would  presume  to  address  a  mas- 
culine constituency  on  the  subject  of 
looks.  Yet  men  do  grow  stout.  Inch 
by  inch  their  waistcoats  expand,  breath 
by  breath  the  number  of  their  respira- 
tions to  the  minute  increases,  gradually 
their  chins  encroach  upon  their  collars 
— and  suddenly  the  light  footed  Adonis 
of  yesteryear  is  the  over  prosperous, 
puffing  piece  of  maturity  of  today. 

The  remarks  appended  hereto  are  ad- 
.  dressed  to  women  out  of  reverential  re- 
gard for  the  tradition  above  mentioned. 
Nevertheless,  they  may  be  perused  with 
profit  by  men.  The  same  rigid  rules  ap- 
ply to  all  who  would  be  slender,  irre- 
spective of  sex.  After  all,  it  was  a  man 
who  bequeathed  his  name  to  a  system  of 
flesh  reduction;  and  men  may  well  be 
as  deeply  interested  in  it  now  as  when 
Mr.  Banting  found  himself  somewhat 
overblown  in  appearance  and  set  out 
with  such  heroic  measures  to  recover  his 
youthful  proportions. 

THE  STORY  OP  THE  STOUT  GIRL. 

Despite  the  tender  assurances  of  her 
mother  to  the  effect  that  she  was  silly 
to  worry  over  her  weight,  the  stout  girl 
could  not  but  sigh  whenever  her  eyes 
inadvertently  caught  her  reflection  in 
a  casual  mirror.  It  is  the  casual  mir- 
ror which  tells  the  truth  on  the  subject 
of  one^s  looks.  The  dressmaker's  is 
made  by  a  firm  of  flatterers,  and  it  re- 
quires positively  elephantine  propor- 
tions to  look  other  than  gazelle-like  in 
it.  As  for  one's  own,  it  is  like  one's 
family:  too  used  to  the  figure  it  hour- 
ly reflects  ever  to  reveal  the  painful 
fact. 


But  casual  mirrors  were  plentiful 
enough  in  the  stout  girl's  path.  Some- 
times in  shops  she  beheld  a  mass  of  im- 
posing proportions  coming  towards  her 
— ^and  only  when  she  recognized  its 
clothing  as  her  own  did  she  realize  that 
it  was  her  image  in  a  looking  glass  at 
the  end  of  the  aisle.  Sometimes  the 
alarmed,  amazed  eyes  of  old  friends  who 
had  not  seen  her  for  a  long  time  told 
the  story.  Sometimes  it  was  the  merry 
greeting  of  the  cheerful  pest,  who  is  al- 
lowed to  inflict  society  with  his  bhmder- 
ing  truths. 

"  You're  stouter  than  when  I  saw  you 
last,"  he  would  say. 

Sometimes  it  was  the  sight  of  the 
inevitable  man  walking  or  dancing  with 
a  slenderer  maid.  In  the  face  of  all  this 
testimony,  the  maternal  assurances  lost 
their  power  to  soothe. 

The  heroine  of  this  tale  was  five  feet 
fis^  inches  tall.  All  the  authorities  de- 
clared that  she  should  weigh  no  more 
than  141  pounds.  She  weighed  162,  and 
was  gaining.  The  table  of  weights,  by 
the  way,  says  that  a  woman  five  feet 
tall  should  weigh  121  pounds;  one  five 
feet  two  inches,  120  pounds;  five  feet 
three  inches,  133  pounds;  five  feet  four 
inches,  137  pounds;  five  feet  six  inches, 
145  pounds;  five  feet  seven  inches.  14 J) 
pounds,  and  so  on. 

At  first  the  stout  girl  followed  the 
immemorial  custom  of  her  tribe.  She 
changed  her  corset  maker,  and  applied 
a  more  pronounced  pressure  at  her 
waist.  This  had  the  effect  of  making  lier 
hips  protrude,  interfered  with  her  respi- 
ration, and  caused  a  deep,  brickish  flush 
to  overspread  her  face,  particularly  her 
nose,  at  even  a  slight  exertion.  Then 
she  changed  her  corset  maker  again. 

This  time  the  effect  was  not  so  bad. 
The  new  corset  was  constructed  upon 
the  principle  of  allowing  plenty  of  room 
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in  the  middle  of  the  diaphragm,  and  of 
tightening  only  the  hips.  In  it,  the 
stout  girl  could  breathe  with  ease,  and 
her  hips  and  chest  did  not  seem  gro- 
tesquely disproportioned  to  her  waist. 
But  there  was  no  gainsaying  the  fact 
that  they  all  looked  rather  broad  for  her 
height. 

THE  STOUT  GIRL  ESCHEWS  COLORS. 

Next  she  adopted  the  second  refuge  of 
the  stout :  she  ordered  all  her  garments 
of  black. 

**You  would  think/'  grumbled  her/ 
brethren,  "  that  she  expected  a  whole- 
sale slaughter  of  her  relatives,  and  that 
she  was  preparing  for  a  large  order  to 
mourn.'' 

Her  best  gown  was  black  broadcloth; 
her  rainy  day  dress  was  Oxford  gray,  of 
the  sort  that  no  one  not  gifted  with 
microscopic  eyesight  could  distinguish 
from  black.  Her  dinner  gown  was  black 
China  crepe,  and  her  party  frock  black 
mousseline  de  sole.  She  assiduously  cul- 
tivated "  the  long  line  "  effect.  No  hori- 
zontal stripes  ever  encircled  her.  Even 
her  ruffles  were  put  on  in  graduations, 
that  not  one  inch  might  be  suulracted 
from  her  height  or  added  to  her  breadth. 
The  deep  Spanish  flounce  was  her  de- 
light, and  she  frowned  and  fretted  when- 
ever fashion  decreed  a  multiplicity  of 
narrow  frills. 

All  these  things  did  something  to- 
wards making  less  distasteful  the  unex- 
pected visions  of  herself  which  she  en- 
countered. To  be  sure,  she  had  her 
bad  moments  in  the  summer,  when  white 
piqu6  skirts  rattled  by  her  on  the  piazza, 
or  pink  organdies  floated  through  the 
dance.  But  there  are  black  piques  in 
this  advanced  age — though  they  are 
difficult  to  starch;  and  shirt  waists, 
striped  and  tucked  to  give  long  lines 
from  shoulder  to  waist,  were  still  pos- 
sible. And  one  may  do  worse  than  wear 
black  gauze  embroidered  in  yellow  or 
green,  even  if  one  is  not  stout. 

In  time— in  one  season,  to  be  exact — 
black  palled  upon  the  stout  girl.  Her 
soul  revolted  against  the  prospect  of  a 
long  life  of  inky  winters  and  summers. 
Moreover,  she  looked  upon  other  stout 
women  and  saw  that  they  were  stout,  no 
matter  how  somber.  She  saw  that  their 
black  serge  and  taffeta  took  up  as  much 


space  in  the  cars  as  if  they  were  crimson 
and  gold;  she  saw  that  their  chins  mul- 
tiplied, and  their  necks  disappeared,  no 
matter  how  many  yards  of  funfereal  fab- 
rics they  used  in  the  struggle  to  seem 
slender. 

THE  STOUT  GIRL  TRIES  DRUGS. 

Then  the  stout  girl  did  what  many 
ill  advised  women  have  done.  She  look- 
ed upon  an  obesity  cure  advertisement, 
and  she  decided  to  try  it.  Under  cover 
of  darkness,  she  visited  a  druggist's  far 
from  her  usual  haunts,  and  she  invested 
in  the  cure.  She  slipped  guiltily  into 
her  house  afterwards,  and  was  put  to 
serious  inconvenience  the  next  day  to 
explain  to  some  one  of  her  easy  going 
family  why  she  kept  her  top  bureau 
drawer  locked.  For  it  is  a  peculiar 
badge  of  all  obesity  cure  experimenters 
that  they  are  deeply  secretive  concern- 
ing their  experiment. 

The  drugs  forming  the  pills  and  pow- 
ders which  the  seekers  after  slender- 
ness  are  induced  to  try,  either  are  entire- 
ly harmless  and  utterly  ineffective,  or 
else  they  are  powerful  and  dangerous, 
though  their  effectiveness  is  still  a  mat- 
ter of  doubt.  No  drug,  strong  enough  to 
prevent  the  natural  transformations  of 
food  is  safe.  There  have  been  many 
cases,  sufficiently  well  authenticated,  in 
which  these  medicines  have  resulted 
most  disastrously.  Even  when  actuai 
and  severe  sickness  has  not  followed 
their  use,  a  general  weakness  and  lassi- 
tude is  certain  to  result. 

The  stout  girl's  experience  did  not 
differ  from  that  of  others  who  have  un- 
dertaken to  acquire  slenderness  with- 
out work  and  merely  through  the  easy 
taking  of  a  few  pills.    She  grew  pale — 
she  grew  hollow  eyed;  her  firm  skin 
lost  its  firmness  and  became  flabby.    She 
did  not  grow  thin,  but  she  lost  the  look 
of  vigorous  health  which  had  been  the 
one  redeeming  feature  of  her  stoutness. 
When  an  anxious  family  conclave  de-  ; 
cided  to  consult  the  doctor  about  her  j 
diminishing  vitality,   the   secret   camel 
out — and  the  obesity  cure  was  thrown! 
out.  i 

It  was  then  that  the  stout  girl  do-l 
cided  to  take  expert  advice  on  the  sub/ 
ject  that  harrowed  her.  The  doctair 
who  had  ordered  the  obesity  cure  throwW 
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to  the  four  winds  was  her  adviser.  His 
remarks  were  not  reassuring  to  either 
her  vanity  or  her  indolence. 

THE  STOUT  GIRL  LEARNS  WISDOM. 

"  Yes"  he  agreed,  " you  are  too  stout 
for  a  woman  of  your  height;  not  only 
too  stout  for  beauty,  but  too  stout  for 
health." 

The  girl  winced.  So  prompt  an  ac- 
([uiescence  in  her  private  opinion  she 
did  not  enjoy.  But  she  bore  it,  after  a 
minute,  very  well. 

"  What  shall  I  do?  "  she  asked. 

"  You  probably  won't  do  it/'  mused 
the  doctor.  "  Few  women  will.  They 
want  to  be  slender,  they  say,  but  when 
it  comes  to  working  for  that  end,  it  is 
quite  another  matter.  You  think  you 
want  to  be  moderately  thin — ^you'll 
never  be  a  skeleton — ^but  what  are  you 
willing  to  give  up  for  it?  " 

"  Anything,"  said  the  girl  recklessly. 

Then  the  doctor  led  the  girl  to  the 
window.  By  chance  there  was  an  exca- 
vation being  made  across  the  street. 
Half  a  dozen  men  were  engaged  in  dig- 
ging— bending,  rising,  thrusting  picks 
and  shovels  into  the  hard  earth  three 
or  four  times  every  minute.  One  man 
watched  the  performance,  occasionally 
shouting  a  direction. 

"You  see  those  men?"  inquired  the 
doctor.  "Yes.  You  observe  that 
only  one  of  them  even  verges  upon 
stoutness?  That  one  is  the  foreman, 
the  boss  of  the  gang,  the  one  man  who 
is  not  actively  engaged  in  digging.  The 
secret  of  slenderness,  when  one  is  pre- 
disposed to  stoutness,  is  activity.  Exer- 
cise, my  dear  young  lady,  exercise !  " 

"I  have  exercised,"  grumbled  the 
stout  girl. 

"  How  hard  and  how  long  ?  "  asked 
the  doctor.  Bu.t  these  were  things 
which  the  candidate  could  not  easily 
answer.  The  periods  of  exercise  had 
been  rather  spasmodic,  she  admitted. 

"  You  have  been  engaged  for  a  good 
many  years,"  said  the  physician,  "  in  ac- 
cumulating the  adipose  tissue  which  you 
deplore.  You  cannot,  by  any  safe 
means,  get  rid  of  it  in  a  few  weeks.  It 
may  be  six  months  before  there  is  a  no- 
ticeable change  in  you.  On  the  other 
hand,  two  or  three  may  suffice  to  give 
you  encouraging  evidence  of  your  suc- 


cess.    But  with  exercise  and  diet  you 
cannot  fail  to  succeed  eventually." 

Then  the  stout  girl  entered  upon  the 
severest  test  of  her  perseverance  which 
she  ever  undertook.  And  it  may  be  re- 
marked in  passing  that  any  woman  of  a 
weight  disproportionate  to  her  height 
who  resolves  to  reduce  it,  and  who  puts 
through  her  resolution,  is  developing 
will  power  in  inverse  ratio  to  every 
pound  she  loses.  As  a  mental  discipline 
the  course  of  treatment  is  unexcelled. 

THE  HARD  PATH  TO  SLENDERNESS. 

In  addition  to  exercising,  she  was 
obliged  to  diet.  As  the  doctor  pointed 
out,  the  shovelers  of  his  illustration 
might  eat  sugar  and  fat  and  potatoes 
and  beans  at  every  meal  and  still  be 
monuments  of  grace,  for  all  their  days 
were  spent  in  severe  physical  labor.  The 
conventions,  however,  made  it  impos- 
sible for  the  average  woman  to  work 
eight  or  ten  hours  a  day  at  the  proper 
flesh  reducing  activities,  and  therefore 
it  was  necessary  for  her  to  supplement 
her  hard  exercise  with  a  careful  diet. 

Fat  is  carbon  unconsumed.  To  avoid 
fat,  two  processes  are  possible.  One  may 
avoid  carbon  as  far  as  possible,  or  one 
may  take  care  that  it  is  properly  con- 
sumed. Oxygen  is  the  consuming  agent. 
It  is  on  this  account  that  fresh  air  ex- 
ercise is  so  valuable  a  factor  in  reducing 
flesh.  All  exercise  causes  deep  inhala- 
tions of  oxygen,  and  it  is  through  this 
fact  that  exercise  aids  so  materially  in 
the  reduction  of  flesh. 

The  diet  system  that  Mr.  Banting 
made  famous  forty  years  ago  was  the 
one  which,  with  modifications,  the  girl 
adopted.  He  abstained  from  fats,  fron^ 
farinaceous  foods,  sugar,  milk,  pork, 
veal,  salmon,  and  the  underground  veg- 
etables— ^all  of  them  rich  in  carbon. 
Pork,  for  instance,  contains,  when  pre- 
pared as  a  food  material,  32.8  per  cent 
fat,  as  against  the  17.5  per  cent  of  neck 
of  beef,  the  10.1  per  cent  of  round  of 
beef,  the  19  per  cent  of  leg  of  mutton, 
the  15.8  per  cent  of  chicken,  the  two 
per  cent  of  turkey,  the  8.7  per  cent  of 
eggs. 

The  food  supply  which  this  still  left 
the  stout  girl  was  not  so  hopelessly  lim- 
ited as  the  list  of  his  restrictions  would 
seem  to  indicate.      Banting  ate  beef, 
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mutton,  poultry,  game,  all  fish  except 
salmon;  he  drank  tea,  coffee,  claret,  and 
sherry.  The  stout  girl's  dietary  per- 
mitted her  all  the  raw  fruit  she  wanted, 
sliced  tomatoes,  cucumbers,  radishes, 
and  cresses;  gluten  bread,  steak,  mut- 
ton, and  salads  without  oil. 

She  gave  up  sugar — even  in  her  tea 
and  coffee.  She  abjured  desserts,  ex- 
cept in  the  form  of  raw  fruits.  Candy 
she  did  not  even  look  upon,  and  she 
ranked  potatoes  with  sugar  in  her  list 
of  evils. 

EXERCISE — MORNING,  NOON,  AND  NIGHT. 

Her  exercises  were  simple.  In  the 
morning  she  opened  her  window  even 
wider  than  it  had  been  during  the  night, 
put  a  warm  bath  robe  and  heelless  slip- 
pers on,  and  took  ten  deep  breaths.  She 
began  by  mentally  counting  five  as  she 
inhaled  a  breath,  five  while  she  held  it, 
and  five  as  she  exhaled  it.  In  time  she 
was  able  to  count  fifteen  during  the 
])rocesses.  This  started  the  oxygen  on 
its  consuming  course. 

As  is  generally  the  case  with  stout 
women,  her  waist  and  hips  were  par- 
ticularly overlaid  with  flesh.  To  reduce 
this,  she  lay  flat  on  her  back  and  raised 
her  legs,  both  together,  to  a  position 
of  right  angles  to  her  body.  Beginning 
with  ten  movements,  she  gradually 
raised  the  number  to  fifty.  Some  morn- 
ings she  alternated  this  with  the  exer- 
cise for  touching  the  floor  with  the  tips 
of  the  fingers  without  bending  the  knees, 
or  with  the  one  for  bending  the  knees 
until  the  body  assumes  nearly  a  squat- 
ting position,  without  bending  the 
shoulders  or  moving  the  feet.  These 
exercises  took  ^\e  minutes,  and  were  re- 
peated at  night.  A  few  minutes  of  brisk 
dumb  bell  exercise  for  the  shoulders  fol- 
lowed next. 


The  stout  girl  drank  copiously  of 
water  the  first  thing  in  the  morning  and 
the  last  thing  at  night.  At  meals  she 
drank  none,  and  one  cup  of  tea  or  coffee 
was  all  that  was  permitted  her.  After 
her  exercises  a  cold  sponge  bath  came. 
For  breakfast  she  ate  her  fruit,  toast 
or  gluten  bread,  egg  or  chop  or  steak, 
until  she  ceased  to  be  hungry.  Starva- 
tion had  not  been  recommended  to  her, 
only  selection  of  foods. 

For  at  least  an  hour  and  a  half  each 
day  she  walked,  rode  a  bicycle,  or  took 
some  form  of  outdoor  exercise.  She 
always  remembered  the  carbon  consu- 
ming use  of  oxygen,  and  inhaled  deeply 
during  this  hour  and  a  half. 

In  six  months  the  stout  girl  had  lost 
twenty  pounds.  All  her  measurements 
were  changed.  Her  waist,  hips,  bust, 
and  neck  were  of  just  the  right  degree 
of  roundness  and  slenderness.  She 
would  wear  white  pique  with  impunity, 
and  in  silvery  chiffons  she  no  longer 
suggested  a  moving  iceberg. 

She  was  no  longer  obliged  to  diet  so 
strictly,  though  she  never  gave  sugar 
and  potatoes  the  place  they  once  had  on 
lier  bill  of  fare.  And  she  continued  the 
exercises  indefinitely. 

This  is  the  hard  path  the  stout  wom- 
an must  travel  towards  slenderness.  She 
may  delude  herself  with  the  hope  that 
Turkish  baths  will  do  the  work  of  re- 
duction, or  that  obesity  cures  will  make 
her  slender,  or  that  spasmodic  dieting 
and  exercise  will  give  her  a  sylph-like 
contour.  But  fat  is  gained  by  years 
of  physical  indolence  and  dietetic  indul- 
gences— or,  still  more  difficult  to  com- 
})at,  is  inherited  through  generations  of 
folk  given  to  these  two  things.  And 
only  time  and  persistent  effort  will  ef- 
fectually overcome  the  results  of  time 
and  the  persistent  lack  of  effort. 


LIFE. 

Life,  like  one  vapory  spherule  of  the  tear 

A  homeless  orphan  sheds  at  midnight  lone, 
Is  seized  in  silence  by  the  winds  austere 

And  whirled  away  into  the  dark  unknown. 

But  not  more  surely,  after  rounds  of  change. 

Shall  that  lost  wanderer  reach  once  more  the  main, 

Than  shall  the  soul,  how  far  soever  it  range, 
Be  merged  into  its  native  sea  again. 

Henry  Jerome  Stockard. 
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THE    TWO    WORI«OS    THAT   CALLBD    A    WOMAN,    AND    THE    ONE    SHE   CHOSE. 


BY  JOAN  ALLEN, 


THE  theater  was  dimly  lighted,  and 
the  rows  of  seats  almost  empty. 
Bettiebel  leaned  back  in  her  chair,  and 
closed  her  eyes.  They  had  come  early. 
Edward  had  seen  a  man  he  knew  in  the 
lobby,  and  had  stopped  to  speak  with 
him;  so  she  had  opportunity  to  think, 
and  some  chance  to  quiet  the  excitement 
which  was  pulsing  within  her.  She  was 
rebellious  at  Edward's  coming.  She  had 
not  wanted  him  to  come.  She  had 
wanted  to  be  her  natural  self  again,  just 
for  the  evening;  and  how  could  she  be, 
with  her  husband  sitting  beside  her, 
making  her  conscious  of  his  disapproval 
of  it  all?  He  had  come  with  a  bad 
grace,  because  he  did  not  consider  it 
proper  that  she  should  come  alone. 

It  was  the  first  time  for  three  years 
that  she  had  been  to  see  a  burlesque  op- 
era. During  the  year  after  she  had  left 
the  company,  she  had  not  dared  to  cross 
the  threshold  of  any  theater  to  meet 
the  temptation  which  she  knew  it  would 
bring  to  her.  Later  on,  she  had  mar- 
ried Edward,  and  h«  severe  condemna- 
tion of  any  such  class  of  amusement 
made  a  new  barrier.  They  had  been  to 
the  theater  three  times  since  their  mar- 
riage, and  only  to  plays  of  the  most  in- 
structive character.  Edward's  disap- 
probation of  the  kind  of  thing  she  had 
chosen  to  see  tonight  was  doubled  by 
the  fact  that  she  herself  had  once  been 
a  member  of  such  a  company.  But  the 
free,  irregular  spirit,  the  love  of  excite- 
ment, which  had  led  her  to  the  stage 
five  years- before,  were  again  throbbing 
and  vibrating  through  her,  and  would 
not  be  gainsaid. 

She  had  been  very  good  for  a  long 
time,  and  now  there  could  be  no  danger 
in  this  glimpse  of  the  old  life.  She  was 
married  to  Edward,  and  nothing  could 
be  safer.  She  was  glad,  however,  that 
she  had  not  told  him  that  this  was 
her  company.  She  remembered  what  a 
shock  it  had  been  to  him  when  he  first 


learned  that  she  had  once  been  upon 
the  stage,  and  slie  wondered  what  effect 
a  burlesque  opera  would  have  upon  him. 
It  was  his  first  experience  of  a  piece  of 
the  kind,  and  she  began  to  feel  vaguely 
uncomfortable,  and  to  wish  that  she  had 
slipped  from  home  without  his  knowing 
it. 

Her  company!  The  realization  that 
she  was  actually  to  be  face  to  face  with 
it  thrilled  her.  She  would  see  them  all, 
only  it  would  be  from  this  place  of  spec- 
tator, where  she  had  never  been  before. 
She  would  see  Woodruff,  who  had  so  per- 
secuted her,  and,  above  all,  Monty,  who 
was  one  of  the  people  she  loved  best  in 
the  world.  Dear,  good  Monty!  What 
a  cold  blooded  ingrate  she  was,  not  to 
have  gone  to  see  her  the  last  time  the 
company  was  in  town!  It  was  all  be- 
cause of  Edward.  She  had  been  afraid 
that  he  might  find  it  out;  but  Edward 
was  wrong,  and  she  was  a  wretch  not  to 
have  gone  in  spite  of  him. 

There  was  nobody  like  Monty.  Slie 
had  been  the  mother  of  the  whole  com- 
pany. A  distinct  picture  of  her  rose  in 
BettiebeFs  mind — her  fine  figure,  her 
handsome,  common  face,  with  its  sensu- 
ous mouth.  She  had  the  warmest  and 
most  generous  heart  in  the  world.  There 
were  not  many  women  in  the  charity 
organizations  who  had  kept  as  many 
girls  straight  as  had  Monty.  Her  meth- 
ods were  not  always  the  most  religious, 
nor  her  arguments  the  most  delicate; 
but  she  did  her  work,  and  the  girls  saw 
the  sense  of  it.  Many  a  fine  young  man, 
too,  was  afraid  of  her,  and  went  his  way 
the  better  for  her  advice.  She  herself 
had  been  through  the  whole  gamut  of 
life. 

Bettiebel  had  ])eon  a  particular  favor- 
ite of  Monty's,  and  the  older  woman  had 
confided  more  of  her  life  to  her  than  to 
most  of  the  others.  But  they  all  knew 
that  she  had  started  out  as  a  ten  thou- 
sand dollar  beauty  in  a  big  circus,  and 
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had  worked  up  to  her  present  position 
as  leading  contralto  in  the  Leslie  Opera 
Company.  There  had  been  a  higher 
ambition,  for  which  she  had  worked 
hard,  and  about  which  she  never  talked. 
She  had  stinted  and  scrimped  and 
starved  for  money  enough  to  go  to  Paris, 
to  take  lessons  of  a  great  teacher  and 
sing  in  real  opera.  She  had  remained 
there  two  years,  to  be  told,  at  the  end 
of  that  time,  that  she  had  begun  too  late. 
She  was  common,  and  her  musical  edu- 
cation had  been  from  brass  bands  and 
hand  organs;  therefore,  her  singing  was 
common,  and  could  never  be  otherwise. 
So,  with  a  bigger,  warmer  heart  than 
before,  because  of  the  ache  in%it,  she 
came  back  to  her  company,  singing  a 
good  deal  better,  and  understanding 
more  the  riature  of  the  girls  around  her. 

The  lights  of  the  theater  flared  sud- 
denly, rousing  Bettiebel  from  her  rev- 
erie. People  were  coming  in  more  rap- 
idly. The  musicians  filed  to  their  seats, 
and  discordant  tunings  sounded  from 
the  violins.  Bettiebel  was  aware  that 
she  was  very  warm,  and  that  she  had  not 
thought  to  remove  her  wraps.  She 
slipped  the  fur  from  her  throat,  and 
laid  her  jacket  on  the  seat  beside  her. 
Then  she  leaned  back  again,  and  was 
once  more  lost  in  recollections. 

Bettiebel  was  pretty ;  she  had  the  kind 
of  prettiness  that  attracts  attention. 
Several  men  turned  to  look  a  second 
time,  as  they  passed  down  tlie  aisle,  at 
the  small  piquant  face,  with  its  setting 
of  brown  hair,  which  curled  alluringly. 
But  Bettie  was  unconscious  of  this.  Her 
eyes,  usually  bright  and  restless,  were 
now  fixed  dreamily  on  the  big,  painted 
curtain.  The  scenes  of  her  past  crowd- 
ed thick  upon  her. 

It  was  Monty  who  had  persuaded  her 
to  leave  the  stage,  after  much  discussion 
of  the  siil)ject. 

'^  This  is  no  place  for  you,"  Monty 
would  assert,  "  and  the  sooner  you  get 
out  of  it,  tlic  better.  You  can  never 
get  into  the  real  theaters,  and  you'll 
never  be  a  first  class  soubrette.  YouVe 
pretty  enough,  but  youVe  too  good,  or 
too  ladylike,  or  something.  Xow,  there 
ain't  anything  so  bad  as  living  to  old  age 
ii)  the  kind  of  parts  you're  doing  now, 
ninl  that's  just  what  '11  he  your  finish. 
Be>i<ies.  your  heart  ain't  in  it;  you're 


never  quite  all  here.  You've  always  a 
kind  of  hankering  to  be  over  on  the 
other  side  of  the  lights,  dressed  up  re- 
spectable, and  paying  a  dollar  or  two, 
like  the  rest  of  them,  to  see  us  fool 
around.  Now,  you  go  and  get  some 
steady  work  to  do,  in  a  store  or  some 
place,  and  you'll  be  a  lot  happier." 

And,  because  Bettie  knew  in  her  heart 
of  hearts  that  all  this  was  true — that  the 
coarseness  and  vulgarity  grated  on  her, 
that  the  quiet  and  dignity  of  the  other 
world  was  always  calling  to  her — she 
parted  from  her  company  and  from 
Monty.  She  trod  relentlessly  upon  the 
love  of  excitement  which  had  led  her 
to  the  stage,  and  sternly  avoided  the  the- 
attrs  and  everything  connected  with 
them.  She  learned  stenography,  and 
buckled  down  to  work  in  a  lawyer's  of- 
fice. Then,  a  year  later,  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Edward,  who  was  a  bookkeeper. 

Betty's  musings  were  again  interrupt- 
ed. Some  people  who  had  seats  in  line 
with  hers  came  bustling  in,  and  she  was 
obliged  to  rise  to  let  them  pass.  Im- 
mediately after  them  came  her  husband. 
He  was  a  tall,  thin  young  man,  with 
a  narrow  forehead  and  long,  drooping 
mustache.  He  stooped  to  pick  up  some- 
thing before  he  seated  himself. 

"  Your  new  fur,"  he  remarked,  ''  was 
lying  on  the  floor."  He  dusted  it  care- 
fully and  handed  it  to  her.  She  took  it 
abstractedly. 

The  music  had  commenced.  It  was 
not  the  kind  she  had  heard  at  the  in- 
structive plays.  It  was  the  gay,  popu- 
lar music  to  which  she  had  been  accus- 
tomed, and  it  started  the  blood  tingling 
through  her  veins.  Her  heart  beat 
quickly,  her  nostrils  dilated.  She  gave 
a  side  glance  at  her  husband.  He  was 
studying  the  program.  These  days  they 
had  not  over  much  to  say  to  each  other. 

She  wondered,  as  a  wife  will  some- 
times, in  the  hidden  corners  of  her  mind, 
why  she  had  married  him.  It  must 
have  been  because  his  attitude  towards 
her,  and  his  love  making,  were  so  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  othcT  men  she 
had  known.  It  represented  to  her  the 
high  mindedness  and  refinehu^nt  for 
which  she  longed.  Edward  had  been 
brought  up  in  a  small  country  town, 
where  it  was  considered  wicked  to  dance 
or  play  cards  or  go  to  the  theater.     A 
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wooden  scantling  of  morality  fenced  him 


m. 


After  all,  she  thought,  he  was  unques- 
tionably good.  Good!  The  word  ech- 
oed hollow  through  her  mind.  It  meant 
going  to  prayer  meeting,  and  not  drink- 
ing wine,  and  carefidly  avoiding  any- 
thing outside  of  certain  straight  lines  of 
propriety.  Many  things  outside  these 
dread  limits  seemed  to  her  natural  and 
right,  but  Edward's  views  were  immov- 
able granite. 

At  this  point  Edward  put  down  his 
program. 

"  1  think,"  he  said,"  from  what  I  have 
already  seen  and  heard,  that  you  will 
find  this  performance  just  as  I  said — a 
vulgar  one,  or,  at  least,  very  ordinary. 
There  was  an  excellent  illustrated  lec- 
ture on  China  tonight,  which  I  should 
have  enjoyed.  Of  course,  now  we  have 
paid  for  our  seats,  1  suppose  we  shall 
have  to  make  the  best  of  it;  but  I  fail 
to  see  why  you  wanted  to  come  here.'' 

Bettiebel  did  net  hear.  The  curtain 
was  going  up.  The  orchestra  had 
struck  the  first  strains  of  the  opening 
chorus.  The  lights  lowered,  leaving  the 
audience  in  semi  obscurity,  and,  with 
this,  all  of  them  slipped  from  Bettiebel's 
mind.  She  sat  there  quite  alone,  face 
to  face  with  her  old  company. 

The  chorus,  gaily  dressed  as  flower 
girls  and  countrymen,  swayed  to  and 
fro,  singing  a  rollicking  song  of  welcome 
to  some  brilliantly  attired  nobles  who 
sat  in  state  on  a  terrace  by  the  palace 
wall.  Bettiebel's  eyes  scanned  them 
eagerly.  There  were  some  old  acquain- 
tances and  some  strange  faces.  There 
was  Vesta  Vardon,  through  whom  she 
had  joined  the  company;  and  near  her 
stood  Kate  Tabor,  whose  little  girl  had 
died  a  short  time  before  Bettiebel  left. 
Bettiebel  wondered  whether  Kate's  hus- 
band, the  man  who  worked  the  wings, 
had  ever  gotten  over  it. 

The  gas  laden  air  from  the  stage  waft- 
ed to  her  now  and  then,  thrilling  her  as 
much  as  the  music  and  the  well  known 
faces.  As  the  flower  girls  retreated, 
Woodruff  came  in.  He  was  the  villain 
in  the  piece,  a  duke  of  something  or 
other,  trying  to  win  the  love  of  the  prin- 
cess from  a  scapegrace  prince.  Bettie- 
bel shuddered  as  she  saw  him,  and 
recalled  his  persecutions.    Once  Monty 


had  come  upon  him  and  soundly  boxed 
his  ears,  adding  to  this  a  rating  which 
had  made  him  keep  to  his  own  affairs 
for  a  long  time. 

The  piece  went  on  to  more  than  half 
the  act.  Tl^re  was  some  singing,  but 
more  horse  play.  Betty  was  dimly 
aware,  now  and  then,  of  Edward  moving 
restlessly  in  his  seat.  Finally  there  was 
a  blare  of  trumpets,  and  a  flutter  among 
the  village  folk. 

"  It  is  the  prince,  your  highness,"  said 
one  of  the  maids  of  honor  to  the 
princess,  "  and  he  is  in  liquor,  as  usual." 

The  princess  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

There  was  another  blare,  the  royal 
bodyguard  entered,  and  then  in  stag- 
gered Monty,  resplendent  in  blue  tights, 
with  a  bespangled  blue  velvet  cloak 
upon  her  shoulders,  and  a  white  plumed 
hat  tili^d  upon  her  head.  It  was  the 
same  Monty,  with  her  gold  red  hair,  her 
handsome,  reckless  face,  and  her  air  of 
gay  camaraderie.  The  people  on  the 
stage  bowed  low,  and  those  in  the  au- 
dience applauded.  Who  would  have 
thought  that  Monty  was  forty  three 
years  old?  In  this  makeup  she  did 
not  look  more  than  thirty.  But  Bettie- 
bel knew  the  crow's  feet  at  her  eyes, 
and  the  lines  about  her  mouth. 

The  princess  maintained  a  look  of 
haughty  displeasure,  while  Monty  strode 
tipsily  up  and  down  the  stage,  slapping 
a  man  on  the  back,  kissing  a  village  girl, 
and  sweeping  the  plumed  turban  gal- 
lantly from  her  head  at  every  glance 
from  the  scornful  princess.  Bettiebel 
was  leaning  forward,  her  eyes  shining, 
her  cheeks  flushed.  Every  nerve  in  her 
was  alive  with  pleasure.  She  wanted  to 
fling  her  arms  about  Monty's  neck  and 
kiss  her. 

"  Bettiebel,''  said  Edward's  voice  in 
her  ear,  "  will  you  please  sit  back,  and 
not  look  as  if  you  enjoyed  this  unwoman- 
ly exhibition  ?  " 

He  had  been  watching  her  closely,  and 
as  he  watched  his  face  had  grown  rigid. 
All  his  carefully  trained  sense  of  propri- 
ety was  shocked  by  the  scene  before 
them. 

But  again  Betty  did  not  hear.  Monty 
was  about  to  sing  a  song.  It  was  a 
drinking  song,  and  she  sang  it  very  well. 
She  had  much  the  best  voice  in  the 
troupe,  and  had  had  the  best  training. 
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Besides  this,  the  audience  felt  the  mag- 
netism of  her  presence,  and  applauded 
roundly  at  the  end.    She  sang  another " 
verse,  and  then  another. 

Bettiebel  waited  impatiently  until 
the  finale  of  the  act,  and  as  the  curtain 
went  down  she  rose.  She  had  forgotten 
Edward  and  the  wooden  scantling. 

"  I^m  going  out  to  see  them — to  see 
Monty,"  she  explained  hastily. 

Edward  did  not  rise  to  let  her  paijs. 
His  hand  was  on  her  arm. 

"  What  did  you  say  ?  '^  he  asked.  She 
did  not  see  his  face. 

"I'm  going  out  there  to  the  green 
room,"  she  said.  "  Til  be  back  in  a  lit- 
tle while." 

Edward  looked  around.  Some  people 
might  have  heard  already.  It  was  no 
place  to  talk.  He  got  up  and  followed 
her  out  into  the  aisle.  They  crossed 
the  lobby,  and  he  pushed  open  the 
swinging  doors  of  the  street  entrance. 

After  the  warmth  and  excitement 
within,  the  air  struck  Bettiebel  chill. 
The  night  was  raw;  a  heavy  mist  envel- 
oped everything.  At  that  hour,  the 
streets  were  comparatively  empty.  A 
cable  oar  whizzed  by,  and  a  couple  of 
cabs  rolled  along  the  pavement.  Here 
and  there  a  few  people,  with  coat  col- 
lars turned  up,  hurried  on  as  if  in  haste 
to  reach  some  shelter  from  the  cold. 

Edward  stopped  at  the  corner.  The 
turn  of  the  walk  led  to  the  alley  at  the 
rear  of  the  theater,  and  Bettiebel  faced 
as  if  to  go  in  that  direction,  but  he 
checked  her. 

"  We'll  take  the  car  home,"  he  said 
coldly.  "  I  have  heard  all  of  that  ])lay 
that  I  care  to,  and  what  we  have  to  say 
would  hotter  be  said  within  our  own 
walls.  I  trust  no  one  heard  vou  in 
there." 

Bottiebol  looked  up  at  him  quickly. 
"  I  don't  think  you  understood  me,"  she 
said.  "  I  am  going  back  to  soo  ^fiss 
Montague  and  the  rest  before  the  next 
act.  You  can  go  home,  of  course:  it  is 
not  necessary  that  you  should  stay  to 
take  me." 

"Bettiebel,"  he  said,  turning  on  her 
sharply,  "  what  do  you  mean  by  this  fol- 
ly? If  you  have  over  been  on  a  plane 
to  know  those  low  people,  you  should 
have  pride  and  decency  enough  to  put 
them  out  of  your  life.     But,  if  you  have 


not,  let  me  tell  you  at  once  that  you 
must  drop  them  absolutely  and  forever. 
Moreover,  I  think  we  can  hereafter  find 
our  amusement  elsewhere  than  at  the 
theater.  For  my  part,  all  I  hope  for  is 
to  forget  this  unpleasant  evening.  Let 
us  never  hear  any  more  about  it." 

The  color  left  the  girl's  face,  and  a  de- 
fiant look  came  into  her  eyes. 

"  That  company,"  she  said  quietly, 
"  is  the  one  in  which  I  played  for  three 
years.  There  are  people  in  it  who  are 
good  friends  of  mine.  Miss  Montague  I 
love  as  my  own  sister.  It  would  be 
abominably  ungrateful  and  heartless  of 
me  to  do  what  you  say.  I  cannot  sub- 
mit to  it." 

The  man's  face  went  white. 

"  Your  company — ^good  God !  "  He 
was  silent  a  moment.  "  This  explains," 
Jie  went  on  in  an  icy  voice,  "  much  that 
I  could  not  understand  before.  In  spite 
of  your  recent  surroundings,  and  the 
influence  of  them,  you  have  seemed  nev- 
er to  lose  the  taint  of  your  old  life.  I 
had  not  supposed  that  it  was  as  degraded 
as  what  I  have  seen  tonight.  Thank 
heaven,  mother  and  sisters  do  not  know 
of  it — it  would  kill  them." 

Bettiebel  opened  her  lips  as  if  to  say 
something,  then  closed  them  tightly 
again. 

**  It  is  useless  to  say  now,"  he  contin- 
ued, "  that  our  marriage  has  been  a  mis- 
take. I  do  not  doubt  that  you,  as  well 
as  I,  have  been  learning  that  for  some 
time;  but  it  is  done,  and  we  can  only 
make  the  best  of  it.  If  I  cannot  inspire 
you  to  have  the  right  feelings  about 
these  things,  I  can  at  least  use  my  au- 
thority as  a  husband,  and  govern  your 
actions.  I  forbid  you,  once  and  for  all, 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  these  peo- 
ple. You  will  understand  that  I  am  se- 
rious in  what  I  am  saying;  there  must  be 
an  end  of  it  here  and  now." 

Something  rose  chokingly  in  Bettie- 
bcl's  breast,  and  flamed  into  her  eyes. 
Kvory  sentence  struck  deep,  rending 
blows,  not  at  her  heart,  but  at  the  bond 
between  them.  The  inevitable  crisis 
had  come  between  the  pettiness  on  his 
side  and  the  recklessness  on  hers.  It 
had  come  suddenly  and  without  warn- 
ing. TTor  mind  went  back  involuntarily 
to  an  hour  before,  when  they  sat  to- 
gether at  their  dinner  table,  chatting 
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amicably  enough,  with  every  appearance 
of  mutual  toleration.  Now  they  had 
swung  into  tragedy;  they  were  fronted 
by  the  sharp,  naked  truth,  and  further 
self  deception  was  impossible. 

They  were  standing  in  the  shadow  of 
the  police  box,  unnoticed  by  the  passers 
by.  The  cold  and  the  danapness  in- 
creased; but  Betty  had  lost  conscious- 
ness of  this. 

"  It  may  be  that  I  am  not  a  proper 
judge  of  the  right  and  wrong  of  it,''  she 
said  slowly;  "  but  I'm  not  going  to  act 
mean  and  pretend  I  am  better  than  peo- 
ple who  have  been  so  kind  to  me,  as  if 
I  was  afraid  of  hurting  myself  by  speak- 
ing to  them.  It  was  Monty,"  she  went 
on  stubbornly,  "  who  got  me  to  leave 
the  stage.  I  believe  Fd  have  been  there 
yet  if  it  wasn't  for  her;  and  she's  kept 
me  out  of  a  lot  of  trouble,  besides  ever 
so  many  other  girls.  She's  done  more 
for  me  than  any  one  else.  Once  I  had  a 
fever,  and  couldn't  afford  a  nurse;  and 
Monty  sat  up  nights  with  me  for  a  week. 
It  was  just  at  the  beginning  of  the  sea- 
son, too,  and  she  had  a  new  part.  It 
was  awfully  hard  for  her  to  lose  her 
sleep  in  that  way,  and  it  hurt  her  sing- 
ing, but  she  would  do  it  just  the  same. 
1  won't  be  so  mean  now  as  to  act  the  way 
you  want  me  to,  and  drop  her  and  the 
rest  of  them,  just  because  of  your  way  of 
looking  at  it.     You  don't  understand.'' 

Bettiebel  looked  very  pretty  as  slie 
stood  there,  lier  (lower-like  face  in  the 
halo  of  mist ;  and,  besides  the  defiance  in 
her  eyes,  there  wa>  a  faint  appeal.  It 
was  not  that  she  wanted  him  to  he  kind 
to  her,  hut  she  wanted  the  world  for 
which  he  stood — the  good  world  for 
which  she  had  longed — not  to  make  it  so 
hard  for  her  to  stay  in  it. 

But  Edward  was  accustomed  to  her 
])rettiness,  and  the  a])|)eal,  it*  he  per- 
ceived it,  did  not  touch  him.  Kvery 
line  of  hi^  figure  was  straight  and  un- 
bending, lie  looked  down  at  her  from 
nn  incalculable  moral  height.  He  was 
the  kind  of  man  who  would  have  been  a 
great  deal  better  if  he  had  been  a  little 
worse.  As  it  was,  his  morality  was  a 
mere  form  of  etiquette,  and  was  corre- 
spondingly exacting. 

*^I  understand  quite  well,"  he  said 
coldly,  "  by  every  word  you  are  saying, 
that  you  have  a  wholly  perverted  sense 
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of  things;  and,  after  what  your  life  has 
been,  I  am  not  surprised.  Bi.t  now  I 
have  given  you  a  respectable  name  and  a 
respectable  home,  and,  whether  against 
your  will  or  not,  I  shall  see  that  you  do 
not  smirch  them  by  these  disgraceful 
associations.  This  woman  of  whom  you 
speak  is  lost  to  all  sense  of  shame.  You 
should  see  that  it  is  wrong  to  encourage 
or  uphold  such  a  person  in  any  way,  and 
can  only  be  harmful  to  you.  We  will 
not  speak  of  her  again." 

The  color  flamed  again  in  Bettiebel's 
cheeks;  her  breath  came  fast.  "She 
would  never  act  towards  any  one  as  you 
are  doing  now,"  she  said  hotly. 

"  She  has  no  name  to  lose,"  retorted 
the  man. 

"  If  she  has  no  name,"  cried  the  girl, 
^'at  least  she  has  a  heart — and  that  is 
better." 

A  white  heat  of  angry  exasperation 
came  into  her  husband's  face.  He 
caught  her  arm. 

"  Come  home  at  once,"  he  said.  "  I 
will  hear  no  more  of  this  wicked  folly." 

But  Bettiebel  stood  motionless.  The 
street  was  empty  for  the  moment.  The 
fog  had  thickened,  and  above  them  the 
rays  of  the  street  lamp  straggled  dimly. 

"  I  will  not  go,"  she  said  in  a  low 
voice.     "  I  will  not  be  so  mean." 

He  dropped  her  arm  and  stepped 
hack.  "  Then  you  shall  choose,"  he  said 
harshly,  "  between  them  and  me.  I  owe 
it  to  my  mother  and  sisters  to  keep  the 
name  we  bear  untainted.  I  owe  it  to  my  ' 
best  principles,  and  to  my  position  in 
the  church,  to  condemn  your  course  of 
action.  If  you  go  there  tonight,  you 
shall  not  enter  my  house  again!  " 

The  girl  drew  in  lH»r  breath  sharply, 
with  something  almost  like  a  crj.  For 
a  moment  they  stood  face  to  face.  Then 
she  turned  and  walked  swiftly  along  the 
pavement  towards  the  rear  entrance  of 
the  theater. 

In  the  alleyway,  near  the  door,  she 
sto])ped  and  leaned  against  the  wall. 
The  shock  had  been  too  violent;  she  was 
trembling  from  head  to  foot.  In  the 
beginning  she  had  loved  Edward,  or 
\yhat  she  had  considered  him  to  be. 
Now  there  was  an  irreparable  break,  not 
only  between  him  and  her,  but  between 
herself  and  the  world  of  which  she  had 
wanted  to  be  part.     She  could  never  be- 
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long  to  that  world,  she  told  herself  now; 
she  was  not  made  on  the  plan  it  de- 
manded. She  did  not  realize  that  Ed- 
ward and  his  friends,  with  their  mean- 
ingless morality,  were  not  the  whole  of 
it.     They  were  all  she  knew  of  it. 

Her  resentment  flared  hotly  again  as 
she  thought  of  the  scene  which  had  just 
ended.  She  did  not  want  that  world, 
any  more  than  it  wanted  her.  She  lift- 
ed her  head,  and  walked  into  the  the- 
ftter 

^' Hello,  Miss  Bettiebel!"  said  the 
man  at  the  door.  "  Where  the  hell  did 
you  come  from  ?  " 

"  Oh,  somewhere  thereabouts,"  an- 
swered Bettiebel,  shrugging  her  shoul- 
ders. 

Inside,  she  was  greeted  warmly,  indif- 
ferently, and  guardedly  by  her  friends, 
acquaintances,  and  rivals.  No  one 
seemed  much  surprised.  To  these  peo- 
ple, life  was  full  of  comings  and  goings. 
It  was  time  for  the  next  act,  and  they 
were  all  bustling  about. 

"  Got  a  place  for  me  ?  '*  she  called  to 
the  manager,  who  went  rushing  by. 

"  Sure  I  Glad  to  see  you,"  he  re- 
sponded promptly  and  encouragingly 
over  his  shoulder. 


She  made  her  way  to  a  dressing  room, 
from  which  issued  Monty's  voice.  Monty 
was  sitting  in  the  midst  of  a  group,  some 
of  them  men,  most  of  them  women. 
She  was  laughing  and  talking  gaily.  A 
flannel  blanket  was  wrapped  around  her 
legs,  and  she  was  drinking  a  large  cup 
of  steaming  tea.  The  irony  of  this  pic- 
ture did  ntot  strike  Bettiebel. 

The  teacup  went  clattering  upon  a 
table  as  the  girl  drew  near. 

"  Hi,  there !  If  it  ain't  Bett !  "  Mon- 
ty called  joyfully,  and  in  a  moment  she 
had  her  in  her  arms.  "  Some  of  them 
have  been  thinking  you'd  given  us  the 
go  by,  Betty,"  she  said,  "  but  I  knew  you 
loved  us  just  the  same,  and  that  you'd 
turn  up  some  day." 

^^  I  always  said  I'd  come  back,"  said 
Bettiebel,  her  head  still  on  the  com- 
fortable shoulder;  "and  now  I've  come 
to  stay." 

"  To  stay ! "  cried  one  of  the  girls. 

"  Why,  I  thought  you  was  mar ^" 

A  warning  gesture  and  a  fierce  frown 
from  Monty  stopped  her. 

Then  Monty's  head  bent  with  an  add- 
ed tenderness,  and  the  painted  lips 
pressed  warm  and  human  upon  Bettie- 
bel's  cheek. 


JUST  TO  BE  ALIVE. 

B[JDS  of  brimmixig  sweetness  bursting  everywhere, 
Rippling  notes  of  rapture  breaking  on  the  air, 
Swallows  round  the  bam  eaves — ^how  they  whirl  and  dive! 
Oh,  the  joy  in  springtime  just  to  be  alive  ! 

Hillsides  starred  with  silver,  meadows  gemmed  with  gold ; 
Woodland  full  of  music — ^more  than  it  can  hold  ; 
Fleet  winged,  pulsing  jewels — how  they  poise  and  dart ! 
Oh,  in  joy  of  summer  just  to  have  a  part ! 

Dressed  in  regal  splendor— valley,  plain,  and  hill ; 
Feasts  of  nature*s  making  spread  for  all  who  will ; 
Wine  of  King  Frost's  vintage  gladdening  every  heart ; 
Oh,  in  autumn's  banquet  just  to  have  a  part ! 

Arching  skies  of  azure,  vast  of  spotless  snow  ; 
Diamonds  by  the  million  in  the  trees  aglow ; 
Down  the  sparkling  hillside  merry  coasters  fare ; 
Oh,  in  joy  of  winter  just  to  have  a  share  ! 

In  this  world  of  beauty  naught  goes  wholly  wrong ; 
Every  sigh  of  sorrow  ends  somewhere  in  song. 
Once  to  feel  earth's  gladness  it  is  worth  the  strive  ; 
Oh,  the  joy  in  God's  world  just  to  be  alive  ! 


Emma  C.  Dowd. 
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The  Possibilities  of  the  Rag  Carpet 

BY  FRANCES    WILSON. 

HOW  AN  INGENIOUS  AMERICAN  WOMAN  HIT  UPON  THE  IDEA  OF 
WEAVING  RAGS  INTO  ARTISTIC  RUGS  AND  PORTIERES-A  BUSINESS 
THAT  OTHERS  MIGHT  FIND  PRACTICABLE  AND  PROFITABLE 


THE  mention  of  rag  carpet  calls  up 
visions  of  a  coarsely  woven  floor 
covering  of  murky  background  over 
which  a  sort  of  chain  lightning  of  an- 
tagonistic color  plays.  It  revives  many 
memories  of  visits  to  farmhouses,  and  is 
inextricably  mixed  up  in  one's  mind 
with  recollections  of  the  old  oaken 
bucket  and  the  barefoot  boy. 

The  rag  carpet  has  played  a  strictly 
utilitarian  part  and,  up  to  the  present 
time,  all  that  has  ever  been  claimed  for 
it  is  that  it  afforded  a  way  of  converting 
rags  into  a  cheap  and  durable  floor  cov- 
ering. But  at  last,  after  years  of  trial, 
in  which  its  worth  has  been  absolutely 
tested,  it  is  to  receive  that  dower  of 
beauty  which  the  Greeks  so  long  ago 
discovered  to  be  the  natural  accompani- 
ment of  utility. 

A  NEW  ERA  FOR  THE  RAG  CARPET. 

It  is  to  Miss  Helen  I.  0.  Kirchner,  of 
Detroit,  that  this  new  phase  of  the  rag 
carpet^s  career  is  due.  When  she  re- 
turned to  this  country  two  years  ago, 
after  five  or  six  years  spent  abroad  in 
studying  portrait  and  miniature  paint- 
ing. Miss  Kirchner  did  not  dream  that 
she  was  destined  to  take  a  hand  in  cre- 
atitig  the  rag  carpet  anew.  She  took 
a  studio  in  a  building  on  Fifty  Ninth 
Street,  New  York,  and  prepared  to  go 
on  with  her  art. 

In  passing  in  and  out  of  the  building, 
two  great  picturesque  hand  looms  in  a 
room  on  one  of  the  lower  floors,  where 
rags  were  woven  into  carpets,  attracted 
her  attention.  The  business  was  evi- 
dently not  in  enterprising  or  efficient 
hands,  and  one  day,  a  little  later  on, 
when  she  learned  that  it  was  for  sale, 
she  suddenly  asked  herself  why  she 
should  not  buy  it  and  try  to  work  out 
some  of  the  ideas  that  had  been  floating 
like  cobwebs  in  her  brain  as  she  caught 


glimpses  day  after  day  of  stolid  weavers 
working  away  with  weary  indifference 
upon  **  hit  or  miss  "  carpets. 

Acquiring  the  business  was  easy,  and 
she  soon  found  herself  in  possession  of 
four  bulky  hand  looms  with  which  to 
work  out  her  ideas.  As  a  handicraft, 
the  work  appealed  strongly  to  her.  It 
was  good  to  see  any  form  of  hand  labor 
in  this  age  when  even  the  floors  may  be 
scrubbed  by  a  mechanical  contrivance; 
and,  although  she  has  met  with  the  full 
measure  of  discouragement  which  faces 
the  pioneer  in  any  line  of  work,  she  has 
already  accompli  shed  enough  to  convince 
her  that  her  ideas  are  practical.  She 
has  had  many  orders  from  people  of 
wealth  and  acknowledged  taste,  for 
country  house  rugs,  and  it  is  the  ex- 
pressed opinion  of  one  artist  architect 
that  her  work  successfully  solves  the 
problem  of  a  summer  carpeting. 

As  in  every  other  business,  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  detail  to  be  learned,  and 
no  woman  should  undertake  it  who  is 
not  willing  to  face  difficulty  and  disap- 
pointment. Competent  weavers  are  not 
plentiful.  They  are  quite  likely  to  be  of 
the  class  of  men  who  dislike  to  be  under 
a  woman's  authority,  and  there  is  always 
a  chance  that  they  may  fall  to  appear 
upon  Monday  morning,  a  week's  wages 
and  a  day  of  idleness  proving  too  great 
a  temptation  for  the  flesh  to  resist.  But 
as  the  work,  which  is  still  in  an  embry- 
onic state,  progresses,  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  women  should  not  be  trained  to 
do  the  weaving,  and  in  the  fact  that  it 
may  open  up  a  new  field  of  industry  for 
women,  no  less  than  in  the  beauty  of  the 
products,  lies  its  interest.  The  looms, 
though  somewhat  heavy  for  a  woman  to 
operate,  do  not  require  more  strength 
than  do  many  occupations  in  which  she 
is  now  engaged ;  and  as  the  artist  weav- 
er's ideas  are  carried  forward  to  achieve- 
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Dlent,  there  will  be  other  openings  in 
the  sewing  of  rags,  dyeing,  and  similar 
detail  work. 

PATTERNS  IN  WOVEN  RAGS. 

Although  at  a  glance  it  would  seem 
that  the  manner  of  weaving  precludes 
anything  in  the  way  of  a  pattern,  except 
the  different  combinations  which  are  to 
be  made  in  the  way  of  stripes,  one  new 
pattern  has  been  worked  out  which  is 
extremely  effective.  It  resembles  a  very 
coarse  feather  stitch,  and,  with  a  plain 
stripe  on  either  side,  makes  a  most  ef- 
fective border.  The  rug  showing  this 
pattern  is  in  white,  while  the  stripes  are 
of  a  deep  red,  and  the  combination  is 
extremely  pleasing. 

Another  rug  is  of  pale  green,  the  bor- 
ders being  of  white  in  two  broad  stripes. 
Another  is  of  a  deep  orange,  with  border 
in  black;  and  there  are  still  others  in 
dark  blue  and  white,  white  shot  with  sil- 
ver, and  some  in  solid  rose  color.  Those 
in  rose  are  specially  effective,  and  are 
made  of  white  rags  which  were  dyed  by 
the  artist  herself. 

In  the  way  of  portieres,  a  great  many 
combinations  are  possible.  A  portiere 
in  any  solid  color  could  be  made  most 
effective  by  having  some  conventional 
border  outlined  upon  it,  to  be  filled  by 
hand  with  the  coarse  embroidery  which 
so  many  of  the  foreign  women  in  New 
York  can  do  rapidly  and  well.  Another 
idea  for  a  portiere  iwS  to  have  it  woven  to 
match  the  rugs  for  a  given  room,  but 
woven  in  warp  alone.  This,  however, 
would  be  much  more  expensive.  A 
fringe  or  border  of  warp  alone  makes  a 
graceful  finish  for  any  porfciere. 

Bath  rugs,  in  solid  white  with  gay 
borders,  are  much  more  desirable  than 
the  similar  rugs  of  Turkish  toweling, 
and  are  extremely  pretty  as  well. 

These  carpets  and  portieres  are  not 
only  suitable  for  summer  houses,  but  are 
a  boon  to  the  woman  of  small  means  and 
artistic  tastes.  The  woman  who,  on  a 
small  income,  would  have  her  little  liv- 
ing room  done  in  rose  and  ivory,  need 
not  despair.  It  will  be  almost,  if  not 
quite,  as  cheap  to  have  the  walls  done 
in  water  color  of  the  desired  shade  as 
in  any  other  tint,  and  the  rugs  and  por- 
tieres she  can  easily  manage  since  the 
apotheosis  of  the  rag  carpet. 


She  should  save  all  her  white  rags,  or, 
if  she  does  not  wish  to  wait  to  accumu- 
late enough,  buy  the  cheapest,  heaviest 
muslin  she  can  find.  Her  rags  should 
be  cut  in  even  strips,  those  for  the  rugs 
being  wider  than  the  ones  intended  for 
the  curtains.  To  obtain  a  good  result, 
absolute  uniformity  in  width  is  neces- 
sary, except  in  cases  where  rags  of  dif- 
ferent quality  are  used;  then  the  thin 
ones  should  be  cut  in  wider  strips  than 
the  coarser  ones,  so  that  when  they  are 
crushed  up  together  by  the  warp,  they 
will  make  a  stripe  of  even  thickness 
throughout.  Since  draperies  should  not 
be  as  heavy  as  a  rug,  it  follows  that  rags 
for  curtaining  should  be  cut  narrower. 
They  should  be  sewed  together  securely, 
and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  as  lit- 
tle extra  thickness  as  possible  at  the 
seams. 

COLOR  SCHEMES  IN   RAGS. 

The  next  thing  is  to  dye  them  the  re- 
quired shade,  and  the  result  is  usually 
satisfying  enough  to  repay  one  for  the 
trouble.  Besides,  the  colors  wear  better 
than  any  cheap  colored  cotton  stuff  that 
could  be  bought  for  the  purpose. 

The  rags  are  now  ready  to  be  woven, 
and  should  be  sent  to  the  we&ver  with 
directions  as  to  length  of  rugs  or  por- 
tieres, color  of  warp,  and  so  on.  One 
and  one  half  pounds  of  cotton  or  two 
pounds  of  woolen  rags  should  be  allowed 
to  the  yard.  For  the  rose  colored  cur- 
tains, a  rod  warp  is  more  effective  than 
white.  A  rug  of  a  little  lighter  weight 
than  those  intended  for  the  floor  could 
be  ordered  for  a  divan  cover,  though  it 
would  doubtless  be  necessary  to  have  a 
seam  in  it,  in  order  to  secure  the  proper 
width.  The  cost  of  weaving  ranges  from 
twenty  eight  to  sixty  cents  a  yard. 

The  expense  of  a  room  furnished  in 
this  way  is  comparatively  small,  and  yet 
there  is  nothing  about  these  coarse  but 
attractive  hand  woven  rugs  and  dra- 
peries that  could  offend  the  most  fas- 
tidious taste.  Besides,  a  carpet  or  a 
curtain  woven  to  order,  from  material 
prepared  by  one's  own  hands,  is  a  much 
more  individual  and  charming  thing 
than  any.  machine  made  product  which 
could  be  had  for  the  same  money. 

Ordinary  blue  denim — the  dull  blue, 
not  the  purple — torn  into  narrow  strips 
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and  woven  with  white  warp,  makes  a 
beautiful  rug,  and  one  that  produces  the 
same  restful  eifect  as  the  blue  and  white 
Japanese  rugs,  besides  wearing  much 
longer.  The  cost  of  either  article  is 
about  the  same. 

There  are  a  thousand  delightful  color 
schemes  to  be  worked  out  in  furnishings 
by  the  use  of  the  new  rag  carpet,  and 
this  thought  in  itself  is  bliss  to  the 
woman  with  a  slender  purse  who  has 
been  compelled  so  many  times  to  pur- 
chase rugs  and  carpets  on  account  of 
their  cheapness,  rather  than  because 
they  appealed  to  her  taste. 

Of  all  the  many  suggestions  for  this 
work,  here  are  two  of  the  luost  fascin- 
ating: rugs  and  curtains  of  Pompeian 
red  with  black  and  cream  color  in  the 
border;  or  in  soft  apple  green  with  a 
similar  border.  It  doesn't  take  an 
unusual  imagination  to  see  the  pos- 
sibilities of  rooms  with  carpets  and 
draperies  in  these  colors.  The  mere 
suggestion  brings  to  mind  queer  bits 
of  pottery,  odd  but  comfortable  chairs, 
a  barbaric  looking  divan  loaded  with 
pillows,  irregular  shelves  with  books, 
and  outlandish  bric-a-brac  on  them — in 
fact,  suggests  one  of  those  attractive, 
highly  individualized  rooms  which  one 
always  associates  with  the  idea  of  a 
great  deal  of  money  and  a  great  deal  of 
wandering  about  the  earth.  The  foun- 
dation for  such  a  room  is  now  brought 
within  the  reach  of  almost  any  woman 
who  has  the  patience  to  plan  it  and  to 
carry  it  out. 

RAG  WEAVING  AS  A  BUSINESS. 

The  more  elaborate  products  of  these 
old  fashioned  hand  looms  are  admirably 
adapted  to  the  demands  of  country 
houses,  as  the  simplicity  and  naturalness 
of  the  work  and  the  broad  color  effects 
are  in  keeping  with  the  idea  of  mountain 
or  seashore  homes.  But  the  plainer 
rugs  and  curtains,  while  within  the 
reach  of  the  most  modest  income,  afford 
an  infinite  play  for  individual  taste. 

It  often  happens  that  the  things 
which  are  most  attractive  to  look  at  are 
impracticable  for  a  poor  woman  on  ac- 
count of  their  lack  of  durability.  No 
such  objection,  however,  can  be  urged 
against  rag  carpet,  old  or  new. 

It  may  be  seen  from  the  foregoing 


that  rag  carpet  weaving  is  preeminently 
an  industry  for  the  artist  worker,  who 
will  go  into  it  for  the  scope  that  it  gives 
to  a  person  of  taste  and  originality, 
rather  than  for  the  immediate  "greed 
of  gain."  It  is  to  the  disciple  who 
is  dominated  by  the  spirit  which  ani- 
mated William  Morris  and  his  col- 
leagues that  it  will  appeal  most.  To 
such  a  one,  although  no  positive  fig- 
ures can  yet  be  given,  a  living  is  as- 
sured, besides  a  chance  to  show  "  what 
she  can  do."  Five  hundred  dollars  is 
suflBcient  to  start  such  a  business  in  a 
very  small  way.  The  looms  cost  about 
seventy  five  dollars  apiece,  and  this 
amount  of  capital  would  suffice  also  to 
provide  warp  for  two  looms.  Weavers 
receive  from  seven  to  ten  dollars  a  week, 
and  where  rugs  are  ordered — that  is, 
when  they  are  ordered  outright  and  rags 
are  to  be  furnished  by  the  weaver — it  is 
necessary  to  have  capital  enough  to  buy 
cloth,  and  have  it  cut  into  strips  and 
sewed.  The  price  for  this  work  is  five 
cents  a  pound. 

Besides  Miss  Kirchner,  there  is  one 
other  woman  who  has  seen  the  possibili- 
ties of  the  rag  carpet,  and  who  is  doing 
excellent  work  along  certain  fixed  lines. 
She  lives  at  Keene,  New  York.  As  the 
work  is  well  begun  throughout  the  West 
and  Xew  England,  there  are  undoubt- 
edly many  opportunities  for  ambitious 
women  to  secure  at  very  small  cost  these 
looms  and  the  small  business  good  will 
of  some  establishment  that  has  run 
down. 

Perhaps  it  should  be  added  here  that 
it  is  necessary — in  starting,  at  least — 
for  the  woman  of  small  capital  to  go  on 
with  the  orders  for  the  old  style  carpet 
— that  is,  to  weave  the  rags  sent  to  her 
for  so  much  per  yard,  and  the  portieres 
made  from  scraps  of  silk  which  are 
hoarded  for  months  for  that  purpose  in 
many  households.  These  carpets  and 
portieres,  even  if  they  do  not  delight 
the  eye  of  the  artist,  rejoice  that  of  the 
woman  who  has  saved  the  rags  and  cut 
and  sewed  them;  and  since  there  is  al- 
ways a  demand  for  this  weaving,  it  af- 
fords a  source  of  income  to  the  artist 
weaver  while  she  is  striving  to  work  out 
her  own  ideas  with  her  own  materials. 
In  this  way  she  may  finally  be  able  to  in- 
troduce the  ideal  rag  carpet. 
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THE  TRANSLATION  FROM  THE  NORWEGIAN  IS  BY  GERTRUDE  HUGHES 
BR>EKSTAD. 


IT  was  a  rainy  and  stormy  night  at  the 
*  end  of  September,  about  seven  years 
ago,  when,  wet  to  the  skin,  and  dead  beat, 
I  came  driving  up  to  my  lodgings  in  Uni- 
versity Street,  Christiania.  At  that  time 
I  always  had  rooms  on  the  ground  floor,  so 
that  I  could  get  in  and  out  quickly  and 
unobserved. 

I  had  been  on  an  expedition  after  some 
burglars  high  up  on  the  Egeberg  hills. 
The  expedition  had  been  long  and  irk- 
some, both  for  myself  and  my  assistants, 
and  without  result. 

Peter  Lyverson,  the  cabman  I  always 
employed,  had  been  waiting  for  us  five 
hours  in  one  of  the  small  streets  in  the 
east  end,  and  was  just  as  wet  and  as  dis- 
appointed at  the  lack  of  success  as  I  was, 
80  I  thought  it  only  right  to  ask  him  in- 
side and  give  him  a  stiff  glass  of  brandy. 

Lyverson  had  finished  his  glass,  and 
with  a  profusion  of  thanks  was  lighting  a 
cigar  and  bowing  himself  out,  when  he 
heard  a  ring  at  the  telephone. 

"  Wait  a  moment,"  I  cried  to  him,  and 
rushed  to  the  apparatus. 

"  Hello !  Are  you  Monk,  the  police  de- 
tective?" 

"Yes;  who  is  it?" 

"  Bartholomew  Frick  of  Drammen 
Road.  Can  you  come  out  here  at  once? 
My  house  has  been  broken  into.  I  thought 
that  a  man  like  you  would  prefer  to  be 
the  first  on  the  spot,  and  as  quickly  as 
possible." 

"  All  right,  I  will  come." 

It  was  not  i)leasant,  for  I  was  wet  and 
tired;  but  business  is  busincvss,  and  Bar- 
tholomew Frick  was  right  in  saying  that 
I  liked  to  be  the  first  on  the  spot.  Some 
minutes  later  the  carriage  was  rolling 
along  the  deserted  streets  in  the  pouring 
rain  towards  Drammen  Road. 
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I  used  the  time,  while  we  were  on  our 
way,  to  recall  what  I  knew  about  "Old 
Frick." 

Bartholomew,  or  Captain  Frick,  as  he 
was  also  called,  had  left  Norway  when 
quite  a  young  man — somewhere  between 
twenty  and  thirty  years  of  age.  For  a 
generation  or  so  no  one  heard  anything 
of  him,  until  suddenly  he  returned  to  his 
native  country,  an  old  man.  This  was 
some  years  before  my  story  begins. 

He  came  to  Christiania,  bringing  with 
him  a  whole  shipload  of  curiosities  and 
costly  articles,  and  was,  on  the  whole,  con- 
sidered to  be  a  very  rich  man. 

His  title  of  captain  he  presumably  got 
from  the  fact  that,  in  the  popular  belief, 
he  had  won  his  fortune  as  captain  of  a 
pirate  ship,  and  later  on  as  a  slave  dealer. 
It  was  more  likely  that  he  had  acquired 
his  wealth  by  gold  washing  in  Australia, 
and  diamond  digging  in  Africa.  He  had, 
in  both  places,  been  one  of  the  first  to 
discover  the  rich  treasures  there. 

On  his  return  to  Christiania  he  bought 
himself  a  large  house  in  Drammen  Road, 
and  this  he  filled  with  the  curiosities 
which  he  had  collected  and  brought  with 
him  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe. 

After  becoming  settled,  he  began  to 
make  inquiries  regarding  his  family,  and 
found  that  his  only  remaining  relatives 
were  his  brother's  widow  and  two  young 
children  in  needy  circumstances.  As 
though  to  make  some  reparation  for  his 
earlier  neglect,  he  overwhelmed  the  poor 
widow  with  benefactions,  and  brought  the 
poor,  weak  soul  to  a  state  of  great  bewil- 
derment by  placing  large,  and  to  her  no- 
tions fabulous,  sums  at  her  disposal. 

After  a  short  time  she  died,  and  Frick 
then  adopted  her  two  children,  a  boy  and 
a  girl.  It  was  generally  assumed  that 
they  would  inherit  his  wealth. 

Old  Frick  was  a  well  known  figure  in 
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Christiania,  and  had  a  widespread  reputa- 
tion for  his  riches,  benevolence,  and — 
irascibility.  During  the  last  few  years  he 
had  been  confined  to  his  house,  an  invalid, 
and  he  never  showed  himself  outside 
of  it. 

Presently  the  carriage  drew  up  before 
an  iron  gate,  which  was  immediately 
opened  by  a  man,  the  coachman  of  the 
house,  with  a  lantern  in  his  hand. 

Words  were  unnecessary;  he  was  pre- 
pared for  my  arrival,  and  I  followed  him 
immediately  up  to  the  house.  We  .went 
along  a  passage  and  passed  one  or  two 
rooms,  in  the  last  of  which  stood  some 
servants  whispering  together,  coming,  at 
length,  into  a  large  room  or  salon  which 
was  lighted  up. 

This  salon  presented  a  motley  appear- 
ance. Some  of  the  furniture  was  old 
fashioned  and  some  of  it  modern.  There 
were  tropical  plants  in  large  tubs;  Vene- 
tian pier  glasses  on  the  walls,  having  be- 
tween them  large  cases  filled  with  wonders 
from  all  climes,  and  of  all  ages;  stuffed 
animals  in  the  middle  of  the  room  and  in 
the  comers.  On  a  shelf  stood  some  heavy 
altar  candelabra  from  an  old  church,  and 
from  a  neighboring  shelf  hung  a  lamp, 
doubtless  stolen  from  a  Hindoo  temple. 

On  a  bracket,  opposite  a  clock  worked 
by  sand,  a  relic  of  the  Middle  Ages,  ticked 
a  splendid  specimen  of  a  modem  Parisian 
timepiece.  Indeed,  I  might  go  on  forever 
enumerating  the  extraordinary  assort- 
ment of  curiosities  that  met  one's  eye  at 
every  turn. 

In  spite  of  this  conglomeration,  the 
room  was  not  unpleasant.  My  first  im- 
pression— and  later  it  proved  to  be  cor- 
rect— ^was  that,  though  all  these  things 
had  been  brought  together  by  Bartholo- 
mew Frick,  they  had  been  arranged  by 
his  niece. 

At  one  end  of  the  room  only  was  there 
any  noticeable  disorder.  There  several 
chairs  were  overturned,  a  couple  of  cup- 
boards stood  wide  open,  and  a  window  was 
entirely  smashed,  both  glass  and 'wood- 
work. The  storm  and  rain,  however,  did 
not  beat  in,  as  this  room  lay  to  the  lee- 
ward side  of  the  house,  and  the  cheerful 
fire  in  the  grate  at  the  other  end  of  the 
room  impressed  one  with  a  sense  of 
warmth  and  comfort. 

By  the  fireside  sat  old  Frick  in  an  arm- 
chair. On  the  mantelpiece  before  him  lay 
a  large  American  revolver,  with  brightly 
polished  barrel,  and  leaning  against  his 
chair  was  an  enormous  Prussian  cavalry 
sword. 

The  master  of  the  house,  who  was  clad 
in  a  large  patterned  dressing  gown  and 


slippers,  got  up  at  once  when  I  came  in. 
At  his  side  stood  his  brother's  children,  a 
fine  young  fellow  with  an  honest  face,  and 
a  very  pretty  young  girl. 

Old  Frick  himself  could  hardly  be  con- 
sidered handsome.  He  had  a  large,  fat, 
red  face,  with  an  enormous  reddish  blue 
nose,  white  bushy  hair  which  stuck  out  in 
unkempt  tufts,  and  a  white,  thick  beard 
under  his  chin.  His  eyes  were  light,  and 
generally  friendly;  but  when  he  was  an- 
gry, which  not  seldom  happened,  they 
changed  into  a  kind  of  greenish  color, 
anything  but  pleasant  to  see. 

Every  human  being  is  Laid  to  resemble 
some  animal  or  another  in  appearance; 
Bartholomew  Frick  would  not  have  done 
discredit  to  a  Bengal  tiger. 

He  came  quickly  across  to  me,  and 
pressed  my  hand  in  his  own  large  ones; 
they  were  of  the  fullness  and  size  of  a  wal- 
rus' flippers.  He  was  stout,  broad,  and 
thick  set,  but  moved  about  with  youthful 
energy,  although  somewhat  clumsily. 

"  Oh,  are  you  here  already,  Mr.  Monk  ? 
Glad  to  see  you.  It  isn't  more  than  twenty 
minutes  since  I  rang  you  up  through  the 
telephone;  that's  smart  work  if  you  like! 
That's  the  thing,  young  man,  promptitude 
above  everything.  It  is  the  most  impor- 
tant thing  in  the  world.  How  do  you 
think  Napoleon  managed  to  conquer  the 
whole  of  Europe?  What  do  you  think  it 
was  that  helped  him?  His  promptitude, 
my  friend,  and  nothing  else.  Don't  talk 
to  me  of  generalship  or  anything  of  that 
sort.  He  was  smarter  and  quicker  than 
every  one  else,  and  that's  the  reason  he 
could  do  what  he  liked  with  them  all. 

"  But  now  you  must  hear  how  it  all 
hapi;>ened  with  regard  to  the  burglary — 
ah,  you  wink  at  me,  Sigrid?  I  suppose 
you  mean  that  I  must  first  introduce  you 
to  Mr.  Monk?  Very  well  I  This  is  my 
niece,  Sigrid  Frick,  and  that  is  my 
nephew,  Einar  Frick;  both  are  the  joy  and 
stay  of  my  old  age.  But  now  what  about 
the — what  are  you  now  making  signs 
about,  Einar?  I  suppose  you  mean  Mr. 
Monk  should  be  asked  to  take  a  seat." 

"  And  a  glass  of  wine,"  whispered  the 
young  girl,  casting  a  compassionate 
glance  at  my  wet  clothes. 

"  Yes,  of  course ;  Mr.  Monk  shall  sit 
down  and  have  everything  he  wants.  But 
meanwhile  I  can  in  a  few  words  tell  him 
how  it  all  happened." 

Bartholomew  Frick  was,  however,  not  a 
man  of  few  words,  and  it  took  some  time 
before  I  got  to  know  how  he  had  lain 
sleepless,  kept  awake  by  a  "  devilish  un- 
pleasant pain  in  his  big  toe,"  and  so 
towards  one  o'clock  had  hea^d  a  strange 
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sound  in  the  room  below — for  he  slept  ♦ 
just  over  the  salon  where  we  sat. 

The  old  man  had  lost  not  a  minute  in 
getting  out  of  bed ;  he  had  seized  a  loaded 
revolver,  which  always  lay  at  hand  on  his 
table,  and  a  sword,  which  was  also  within 
reach,  both  mementoes,  no  doubt,  of  his 
adventurous  life.  Thus  armed,  and  with 
slippers  on  his  feet,  but  with  no  other 
clothes  on  than  his  nightshirt,  he  had 
crept  down  the  stairs  and  slowly  opened 
the  door  of  the  salon. 

Here  he  saw  two  men,  who  were  quietly 
at  work  breaking  open  his  cupboards  and 
emptying  their  most  valuable  contents 
into  a  sack. 

"  I  first  of  all  fired  two  shots  at  their 
heads,"  continued  Frick ;  "  but  when  the 
smoke  had  lifted,  I  saw  they  were  both  as 
alive  as  ever,  and  on  their  way  to  the 
window  to  escape.  I  rushed  after  them 
with  the  sword,  and  they  would  not  have 
got  away  alive  if  I  had  not  stumbled  over 
that  confounded  panther !  "  and  he  point- 
ed to  a  large  stuffed  panther  which  lay 
overturned  on  its  side  in  the  middle  of 
the  room. 

"  But  you  might  have  killed  them, 
uncle !  "  faltered  the  young  girl  reproach- 
fully. 

"  Yes,  killed  them !  I  only  wish  I  had 
hacked  them  to  sausage  meat.  But  just 
listen ;  now  comes  the  most  irritating  part 
of  all.  Only  one  of  the  scoundrels  could 
get  out  through  the  open  window,  for  the 
one  half  has  no  hinges  on  it  and  does  not 
open;  so  the  other  fellow,  who  evidently 
didn't  think  he  had  time  to  escape  before 
1  came  up,  disappeared  head  foremost 
through  both  glass  and  framework.  But 
he  didn't  get  through  quickly  enough,  for 
when  I  got  away  from  the  confounded 
panther,  his  left  leg  was  still  hanging  in- 
side the  window  ledge.  *  You  shan't  take 
that  with  you,  at  any  rate,'  thought  I, 
for  now  I  was  only  a  couple  of  yards  from 
him,  and  the  sword  was  just  raised  above 
ray  head,  ready  to  strike,  when  one  of  my 
feet  caught  in  the  jaw  of  the  ice  bear,  and 
over  I  fell  for  the  second  time. 

*•  Yes,  you  laugh !  Perhaps  you  do  not 
believe  me?  But  I  tell  you,  if  that  ice 
boar  had  not  been  in  the  way,  I  should 
have  been  able  at  this  moment  to  place  on 
the  table  before  you  the  rascal's  foot,  and 
perhaps  a  bit  of  his  leg  as  well.  Here,  you 
can  see  for  yourself;  the  sword  just  cut 
off  the  heel  with  a  bit  of  the  sole,  and 
more  than  that  I  could  not  manage;  but 
another  inch  or  two  would  have  done 
it/' 

Ho  triumphantly  put  before  mo  a  broad 
heel,  with  a  bit  of  the  solo  attached,  evi- 


dently cut  from  the  boot  with  a  powerful 
stroke. 

"  This  was  the  only  bit  of  the  scoundrel 
that  was  left  behind ;  the  rest  of  him  ran 
across  the  garden,  over  the  railings,  and 
out  into  the  road.  The  revolver  had  also 
fallen  from  my  grasp,  or  else  I  should 
have  tried  a  couple  more  shots  after  them. 
I  once  shot  a  Zulu  at  seventy  paces  with 
the  same  revolver;  he  had  stolen  a  hen 
from  me,  the  rascal !  " 

I  didn't  quite  know  what  to  think  of 
such  a  bloodthirsty  old  man.  But  a  cer- 
tain humorous  twinkle  in  his  eyes  gave 
me  to  understand  that  this  was  not  genu- 
ine, and,  as  the  young  people  didn't  try  to 
hide  their  merriment,  we  all  three  had  a 
good  laugh. 

I  afterward  learned  that  old  Frick  suf- 
fered from  many  of  the  defects  which  are 
so  often  the  outcome  of  a  hard  and  ad- 
venturous life,  such  as  he  had  led  from 
his  youth  to  old  age:  stubbornness,  way- 
wardness, and  tyrannical  contempt  for 
the  feelings  of  others  when  his  own  were 
aroused.  Otherwise  his  heart  was  soft, 
and  as  good  as  gold. 

It  was  plain  to  see  that  the  burglary 
had  not  in  the  least  ruffled  his  temper. 
On  the  contrary,  he  felt  himself  consider- 
ably enlivened  with  this  reminder  of  a 
life  which  had  been  full  of  such  scenes. 

At  last  he  finished  his  description  of 
how  the  thieves  had  disappeared,  the  house 
had  become  aroused,  and  I  telephoned  for, 
etc.,  with  the  result  known.  But  what  he 
was  especially  proud  about  was  that  he 
had  given  orders  that  nothing  should  be 
touched  or  moved  in  the  room  after  the 
burglary. 

"  I  myself  have  been  a  policeman,"  he 
said.  "  I  was  sheriff  in  Ballarat  for  three 
years  in  succession,  and  I  had  charge  of 
many  investigations  there.  One  thing  Ir 
have  learned  by  experience,  and  that  is 
that  the  place  of  a  crime  must  remain  un- 
touched until  the  police  arrive ;  j)therwiso 
it  is  impossible  for  them  to  get  to  work." 

I  thanked  him  for  his  thoughtfuluess 
and  presence  of  mind,  which  seemed  to 
please  him. 

I  have  described  this,  my  first  meeting 
with  old  Frick,  so  fully,  not  because  it  is 
of  any  great  importance  to  my  story,  but 
because  it  will,  perhaps,  give  you  some 
idea  of  the  man  and  his  characteristics. 

Next  I  proceeded  to  examine  the  scene 
of  the  burglary.  It  was  just  as  Frick  had 
said,  nothing  had  beeen  touched  or  moved. 
Even  tlie  sack  which  the  thieves  had  used 
to  stow  away  their  spoil  in,  lay  there  on 
the  floor,  just  as  they  had  flung  it  from 
them  when  they  took  to  flight. 
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Several  of  the  cupboards  in  the  room 
had  been  filled  with  gold  and  silver  articles 
and  precious  stones.  It  was  a  complete 
museum;  and  the  thieves  had,  so  far,  car- 
ried out  a  sensible  plan  in  having  broken 
open  all  the  cupboards  and  drawers,  but 
only  putting  into  the  bag  the  articles 
which  were  of  the  most  value  and  the 
easiest  to  carry  off.  Otherwise,  there  was 
little  else  to  discover.  We  could  follow 
the  tracks  of  the  thieves  through  the  gar- 
den, over  the  palings,  and  out  into  Dram- 
men  Road ;  but  they  had  left  nothing  be- 
hind except  old  Frick's  trophy,  the  heel 
with  the  bit  of  sole  adhering,  and  the  sack. 

This  was  emptied,  and  the  contents  set 
in  their  places  in  the  cupboards.  Nothing 
seemed  to  be  missing ;  and  as  each  article 
was  numbered,  and  the  place  in  which  it 
was  to  stand,  it  was  an  easy  matter  to 
control  them. 

Suddenly  Miss  Frick  clasped  her  hands 
together  and  exclaimed: 

"  But  the  tortoise,  uncle — the  tortoise 
is  gone!  It  is  a  precious  gem  we  have 
given  that  name — a  large  diamond  set  in 
gold,  and  in  the  shape  of  a  tortoise,"  she 
added,  when  she  saw  my  puzzled  expres- 
sion. 

"That  is  the  most  valuable  of  all  my 
collection,"  continued  Frick.  "I  don't 
know  what  the  diamond  can  be  worth 
when  it  is  polished,  but  all  I  know  is  that 
I  have  been  offered  forty  thousand  crowns 
for  it  as  it  is  now.    It  is  black." 

He  raked  about  with  his  large  fingers  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sack,  and  finally  turned 
it  inside  out,  but  there  was  no  diamond 
tortoise.  Then  the  room,  and  at  last  the 
garden,  and  the  nearest  part  of  Dranmien 
Road  were  searched  most  carefully  by  aid 
of  the  lantern,  but  without  result. 

"  How  large  was  the  tortoise  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  It  could  at  a  pinch  be  hidden  in  the 
hollow  of  a  man's  hand;  say  about  two 
inches  in  diameter  with  the  setting." 

It  was  now  nearly  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  There  was  no  more  for  me  to 
do  there,  so  I  prepared  to  take  my  de- 
parture. 

The  old  man  b^an  again  to  lament  the 
loss  of  the  diamond,  and  complained  in 
the  most  energetic  manner  that  he  had 
not  been  able  to  shoot,  or  cut  in  two,  the 
rascals  who  had  robbed  him. 

"  It  would  be  stupid  of  me  to  promise 
anything,"  said  I;  "  but,  for  my  own  part, 
I  am  pretty  sure  we  shall  have  the  birds 
caged  before  many  days,  and  that  we  shall 
secure  the  diamond  as  well." 

With  these  words,  I  took  leave,  put 
the  out  off  heel  bits  in  my  pocket,  and 
went  home. 


My  thoughts  on  the  way  were  naturally 
taken  up  with  what  I  had  heard  and  seen 
at  Bartholomew  Frick's. 

But,  remarkably  enough,  it  was  the 
young  girl,  Miss  Frick,  upon  whom  my 
thoughts  dwelt  most  of  all.  I  had  only 
heard  her  speak  a  few  words,  and  this  was 
the  first  time  I  had  seen  her  face ;  but  she 
attracted  me  strangely.  I  have  never 
been  of  an  impressionable  nature,  and  no 
woman  had  ever  had  much  of  an  attrac- 
tion for  me.  So  I  was  astonished  to  find 
how  clearly  her  image  stood  out  before 
me  after  the  few  hours  we  had  been  to- 
gether. I  already  felt  a  strong  desire  to 
please  her — a  desire  to  do  something 
which  would  compel  her  admiration. 

You  must,  in  any  case,  get  the  diamond 
back  for  her  uncle,  I  thought ;  women  nat- 
urally set  value  upon  a  detective's  skill. 
It  will  at  any  rate  please  her  uncle,  and 
bring  me  into  her  society  again. 

I  had  at  once  noticed  that  the  robbery 
at  Frick's  was  of  a  very  simple  kind ;  and 
though  the  matter,  from  a  professional 
standpoint,  had  not  interested  me  particu- 
larly, it  had  suddenly  become  invested 
with  a  new  importance. 

As  soon  as  I  arrived  home,  I  hurriedly 
changed  my  wet  clothes,  made  myself  a 
cup  of  coffee  over  the  spirit  lamp,  and 
then  took  out  the  piece  of  heel. 

It  was  a  broad,  strong  heel,  with  an  iron 
rim  round  it,  and  entirely  new,  just  like 
the  sole.  It  did  not  seem  to  have  belonged 
to  the  usual  kind  of  cheap  boots  which 
our  ordinary  criminals  are  apt  to  patron- 
ize; at  the  same  time  it  did  not  seem  to 
have  belonged  to  the  better  class  of  foot 
gear.  The  heel  somehow  seemed  to  me  to 
be  familiar;  a  vague  recollection  of  some- 
thing set  my  brain  to  work. 

Suddenly  I  saw  it  all.  The  heel  and 
sole  belonged  to  the  same  sort  of  shoes,  in 
fact  they  were  a  perfect  match  to  a  pair 
which  had  just  helped  the  police  to  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  by  an  impression  on 
soft  soil  in  a  similar  case.  It  was  the 
kind  of  boot  with  which  the  prison  society 
provides  discharged  prisoners,  so  that 
they  shall  not  be  entirely  shoeless  when 
they  come  out  of  prison. 

One  of  the  thieves  must  be  a  discharged 
prisoner,  I  went  on  reasoning.  The  boots 
are  quite  new;  he  must,  therefore,  have 
been  just  lately  released — in  all  proba- 
bility yesterday  morning.  The  burglary 
must  have  been  planned  and  the  necessary 
watch  on  the  house  undertaken  by  a  con- 
federate, who,  of  course,  must  have  been 
at  large  for  some  time  previous. 

Ten  minutes  later  I  stood 'in  the  ante- 
room to  my  office  at  the  police  station.    It 
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was  not  yet  morning.  The  official  on  duty 
sat  and  dozed  over  the  stove. 

"Find  out  from  the  ledger  if  any  of 
our  burglars  have  been  discharged  from 
jail  in  the  course  of  the  last  two  or  three 
days,"  I  asked. 

It  is,  unfortunately,  a  fact,  that  a  large 
proportion  of  crime  is  committed  by  pris- 
oners who  have  just  been  let  out  of  jail, 
and  we  therefore  keep  a  careful  register 
of  those  who  are  let  loose. 

In  the  mean  while,  I  went  into  the 
guardroom  and  ordered  two  constables  to 
follow  me. 

"Black  John,  the  Throndhjemer,  as 
you  perhaps  remember,  sir,  was  discharged 
yesterday  morning;  I  don't  see  any 
others." 

"  That's  all  right.  Find  out  where  he 
hangs  about  when  he  is  out." 

"  1  know  him  wellj  sir.  He  generally 
puts  up  at  Fat  Bertha's,  she  who  has  the 
cofFee  house  and  lodgings  for  travelers  up 
by  Vaalerengen.  But  he  often  frequents 
the  sheds  in  the  brick  fields  and  round 
about  there." 

T  always  had  a  trap  in  readiness  at  the 
police  station,  and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
T,  and  two  officers  in  plain  clothes,  stopped 
at  a  suitable  distance  from  Fat  Bertha's 
lodging  house. 

Black  J^ij^^fcCrnnt.  there,  however,  and 
vHh^fSSfTto  search  among  the  brick  ovens. 

Daylight  was  just  breaking  when  we 
came  to  the  second  oven,  and  the  work- 
men were  arriving  with  their  tin  cans  in 
hand.  Two  men  crept  out  on  the  other 
side  and  began  to  run  across  a  plowed 
field  which  adjoined  one  of  the  sheds. 

We  set  off  after  them ;  but  it  seemed  as 
if  they  had  got  too  much  of  a  start,  and 
were  likely  to  get  away  from  us  in  the 
morning  mist. 

Suddenly  one  of  them  began  to  drop 
behind,  and  we  soon  had  him  between  us. 
We  let  the  other  one  get  away  for  the  time 
being. 

The  fellow  we  had  got  hold  of  swore  and 
cursed,  but  otherwise  made  no  resistance. 

"  If  it  hadn't  been  for  that  sore  foot  of 
mine,  the  police  wouldn't  have  got  me  this 
time,"  he  bawled. 

We  followed  the  direction  of  his  look, 
and  saw  how  his  left  foot  had  forced  its 
way  through  the  shoe,  which  was  dragging 
about  his  ankle. 

Black  John  s  volubility  did  not  deceive 
me.  T  kept  a  sharp  eye  on  all  his  move- 
ments. While  he,  with  a  kind  of  raw  good 
nature,  joked  with  the  constables,  he  slow- 
ly passed  one  hand  behind  him,  and  with 
a  deft  movement  threw  a  small  parcel 
some  ten  or  twelve  paces  behind  him. 


"  You  had  better  leave  tricks  of  that 
sort  alone,  Black  John,"  I  said  in  a  friend- 
ly tone,  stepping  back  and  picking  up  a 
dirty  little  packet  wrapped  in  a  greasy 
piece  of  The  Morning  Post, 

Inside  three  or  four  wrappers  of  the 
same  sort  1  found  the  strangest  object  I 
had  ever  seen. 

It  was  a  large  black  diamond,  of  a  flat- 
tened oval  shape,  tapering  at  the  ends. 
It  was  set  in  a  broad  gold  rim  of  the  same 
form  as  the  stone,  and,  to  make  its  like- 
ness to  a  tortoise  more  complete,  a  head 
was  introduced,  together  with  a  little 
stumpy  tail,  and  four  knobs  underneath  to 
represent  feet — all  of  gold.  In  the  head 
shone  two  green  precious  stones  for  eyes. 

"  Oh,  no ;  it  won't  be  of  much  use  to  me, 
I  can  see,"  said  Black  John  resignedly. 
"  I  suppose  I  am  in  for  another  year  or 
two." 

He  exhibited  a  subtle  humor  while  he 
tramped  along  to  the  town  between  the 
two  policemen.  The  effects  of  just  from 
prison  libations  did  not  seem  quite  to  have 
left  him. 

"  Ours  is  a  hard  sort  of  a  profession, 
sir,"  ho  continued  confidentially.  "  I 
think  it's  just  as  well  to  be  a  convict  all 
one's  life.  Then  one  wouldn't  get  such 
frights  at  night.  Such  a  one  as  I  had 
light!" 

"  Wer^  ytJUi  frightened,  then,  last  night, 
in  the  Dramiitem  Eoad  ? "  I  asked  sym- 
pathetically,        ^s. 

"  Frightened,  indeed^-  What  would  you 
say,  sir,  if  you  were  biJiMr  rooting  about 
in  a  house  at  night,  wheiorou  thought  all 
was  quiet  and  still,  and  W  old  orang 
utan  in  a  shirt  were  suddeii^y  to  appear 
before  you  with  a  sword  in  one  hand  and 
a  pistol  in  the  other,  firing  away  at  you 
till  the  bullets  whistled  about  your  ears?  " 

In  this  kind  of  jocular  strain  ho  talked 

until   we    reached    the    to^-n,    whei*e    we 

parted. 

*  *  *  * 

It  was  half  past  twelve,  and  the  sun  was 
shining  brightly  when  T  again  rang  tha 
bell  at  old  Frick's  in  the  Drammen  Koad. 

I  had  slept  a  few  hours,  handed  in  my. 
report  to  the  superintendent,  and  now  I 
wanted  to  have  the  pleasure  of  giving  old 
Frick  his  diamond  back  again.  I  had 
taken  a  little  more  trouble  than  usual 
about  my  toilet;  you  can  guess  the  reason 
why. 

I  was  very  pleased  to  find  Miss  Frid 
alone  when  I  was  ushered  into  the  sitting 
rcv)m.  I  thus  had  an  opportunity  of  ex 
changing  a  few  words  with  her;  for  whei 
old  Frick  came  in  I  knew  only  too  weli 
who  would  take  up  all  the^nversatiom 
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She  received  me  in  a  friendly  manner,  and 
when,  without  further  ado,  I  showed  her 
the  diamond,  she  clapped  her  hands  in 
joyful  surprise. 

"How  glad  uncle  will  be!  When  he 
once  gets  it  back  again  he  will  look  upon 
last  night's  affair  as  an  exceedingly  pleas- 
ant diversion.    May  1  take  it  to  him  {  " 

"  Yes,  of  course." 

"  It  was  I  who  advised  him  to  telephone 
to  you  in  the  night,  Mr.  Monk,  and  today 
I  also  assured  him  that  you  would  be  cer- 
tain to  find  his  tortoise  again." 

"  It  is  a  great  pleasure,  Miss  Frick,  to 
find  you  have  such  confidence  in  me.  May 
I  ask  how  you  got  to  know  of  my  name  ?  " 

The  young  girl  blushed  a  little.  "  We 
have  often  read  about  you  in  the  papers, 
and  Einar  tells  me  there  isn't  a  case  which 
you  cannot  clear  up." 

"  I  must  thank  your  brother  for  his  flat- 
tering opinion,  and  I  am  indebted  to  the 
burglars  of  last  night  for  giving  me  this 
opportunity  of  making  your  acquaintance 
and  the  acquaintance  of  your  family." 

"  But  you  must  excuse  me  a  moment, 
Mr.  Monk.  I  must  hurry  away  and  find 
uncle  and  give  him  the  diamond.  I 
haven't  even  told  him  you  are  here." 

She  ran  out  of  the  room,  and  1  stood 
looking  after  her.  She  was  even  prettier 
by  daylight  than  by  lamplight.  Liglit, 
reddish  golden  hair,  blue  eyes,  a  straight 
nose,  and  a  beautiful  shapely  mouth,  yet 
not  of  the  smallest.  As  for  her  figure,  it 
was  that  of  a  veritable  Diana  as  she  vnn- 
ished  from  the  room. 

When  the  door  opened,  I  turned  round 
hastily,  and  at  first  I  thought  it  was  Miss 
Frick  who  had  come  back  again.  But  the 
next  moment  I  discovered  that  it  was  a 
young  girl  whom  I  had  not  seen  before, 
who  stood  hesitating  on  the  threshold. 

She  was  also  tall,  fair,  and  slight,  and 
with  something  of  the  same  grace  in  her 
movements.  Indeed,  both  in  her  move- 
ments and  carriage  she  was  wonderfully 
like  Miss  Frick,  and  es])ecially  in  the 
shape  of  her  head;  but  her  hair  was  much 
redder,  her  lips  thinner,  and  her  mouth 
more  sharply  molded.  Her  eyes  were  cer- 
tainly blue  and  pretty,  but  they  wore  a 
colder  expression. 

I  thought  at  first  it  was  Miss  Frick's 
sister,  but  a  glance  at  the  servant  maid's 
cap  told  me  she  held  a  different  position 
in  the  house.  With  an  excuse,  she  hur- 
riedly left  the  room ;  she  had  thought  Miss 
Frick  was  there. 

Scarcely  had  she  shut  the  door  after  her 
before  Miss  Frick  again  appeared,  and  as 
she  saw  perhaps  that  I  looked  a  bit  puz- 
zled, she  gave  a  low  laugh  and  said : 


"  You  have  seen  my  double,  I  suppose  ? 
She  didn't  know  any  one  was  here.  All 
strangers  are  astonished  at  the  likeness 
between  Evelina  and  me.  She  is  my 
maid." 

^*  The  likeness  does  not  strike  me  as 
being  so  great,"  I  answered;  "do  you 
think  so  yourself?  I  should  never  make 
such  a  mistake  as  taking  her  for  you." 

"  Oh,  yes,  indeed !  "  she  replied.  "  At 
first  it  was  almost  unpleasant  to  me.  Her 
father  was,  in  his  line,  a  well  to  do  artisan, 
but  things  went  badly  with  him,  and  he 
took  to  drink.  The  mother  is  not  a  very 
desirable  person  either,  and  so  my  uncle, 
who  had  known  them  many  years,  pro- 
posed that  I  should  take  the  daughter  as 
my  maid." 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  me  to  talk  with  this 
pretty  young  girl.  She  was  more  natural, 
more  free  from  affectation,  than  any 
young  woman  I  had  met.  It  was  easy  to 
see  she  had  plenty  of  common  sense,  and 
was  well  educated. 

Mr.  Frick  did  not  tarr>'  long.  He  came 
waddling  in,  clad  in  a  large  checked, 
English  pea  jacket,  his  full  blown  face 
beaming  like  the  sun.  He  was  not  satis- 
fied this  time  with  shaking  one  of  Tny 
hands,  but  seized  both  in  his  gigantic 
paws.  His  praise  of  my  skill  was  quite 
overwhelming,  and  it  was  only  by  the 
greatest  effort  that  I  got  him  to  change 
tlui  subject. 

After  that  followed  an  invitation  to 
dinner  at  "  Villa  Ballarat,"  as  he  called 
the  house.  He  would  like  to  have  a  full 
descrii)tion  of  how  1  had  managed  to  dis- 
cover the  thieves. 

This  invitation  clashed  with  my  en- 
gagements that  day,  and  I  should  have 
felt  almost  in  duty  bound  to  refuse  it,  had 
I  not  happened  to  look  at  Miss  Frick. 

It  appeared  to  me  as  if  1  could  read 
something  in  her  face  which  spoke  of  ex- 
pectation, and — I  accepted  the  invitation. 

The  dinner  went  off  very  well.  Old 
Frick  told  us  how  he  had  first  become  pos- 
sessed of  the  tortoise ;  that,  however,  I  will 
return  to  later.  Happily,  there  was  an- 
other person  present  who  could  listen  to 
the  host,  while  I  had  a  much  more  inter- 
esting conversation  with  Miss  Frick. 

Young  Einar,  who  seemed  a  fine  young 
fellow,  and  whose  occupation  it  was  to 
keep  his  uncle's  books  and  accounts,  alone 
emptied  a  bottle  of  Heidsieck  monopole, 
and  then  stole  away  immediately  after 
dinner  with  a  good  supply  of  his  uncle's 
Havana  cigars,  to  have  a  game  of  bil- 
liards at  the  Grand  Hotel. 

Before  I  left  Villa  Ballarat,  I  had  an- 
other talk  with  old  Frick,  of  A-^ore  se 
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ous  nature.  I  represented  to  him  how 
wrong  it  was  to  let  so  many  costly  articles 
as  those  he  had  gathered  together  lie  un- 
protected against  thieves  and  burglars. 

"  You  have  seen  yourself,  Mr.  Frick,"  I- 
said,  "  how  you  tempt  people  to  become 
housebreakers." 

Old  Frick  vshowed  himself  for  once 
amenable  to  advice. 

"  Come  and  see  me  tomorrow,"  he  said ; 
"  I  should  like  to  have  your  opinion  as  to 
how  I  ought  to  arrange  my  things.  The 
house  here  is  becoming  too  small  for  me; 
I  expect  a  guest  in  a  few  days.  What  do 
you  say  to  my  building  a  pavilion  out  in 
the  garden,  and  aiTanging  it  specially  as 
a  museum  or  as  a  i)lace  of  custody  for  all 
my  curiosities?  If  I  built  the  pavilion 
expressly  for  this  purpose,  1  ought  to  be 
able  to  make  it  sufficiently  proof  against 
thieves.  I  could  use  iron  safes,  iron  bars 
before  the  windows,  elet^tric  alarm  appa- 
ratus, and  such  like.  So  long  as  I  am 
well  and  able  to  move  about,  I  can  look 
after  ray  things — as  you  have  seen  I  did 
last  night;  but  when  I  get  older,  it  will 
be  more  difficult." 

By  sufficiently  encouraging  this  plan  of 
his,  I  got  him  to  start  the  work,  and  with- 
in a  month  old  Frick  had  a  building  con- 
structed in  the  garden,  about  forty  yards 
from  the  house;  a  building  which  should 
serve  as  a  depository  for  all  his  collection, 
and  at  the  same  time  give  space  for  his 
office,  and  contain  a  fire  proof  room  for 
money  and  important  documents. 

This  building  will,  later  on,  play  a  part 
in  my  stor>',  and  I  shall,  therefore,  give  a 
short  description  of  it. 

It  was  built  nearly  square,  and  divided 
into  two  parts.  One  half  was  fitted  up  to 
receive  Frick's  collection,  forming  a  large 
room  with  no  windows,  lighted  from 
above.  Over  the  skylights  were  placed 
strong  gilt  iron  bars. 

The  heavy  iron  shutters,  which,  being 
painted  white  and  lacquered,  looked  like 
innocent  wooden  boards,  could  be  pulled 
down  in  front  <»f  the  castas  when  the  mu- 
seum was  closed.  These  shutters  were  so 
well  balanced  with  hidden  counter  weights 
that  the  weakest  child  could  move  them 
up  or  down.  They  could  be  lockc<l  with 
strong  safety  locks,  of  which  Bartholomew 
Frick  alone  had  the  keys. 

The  other  half  of  the  house  was  parti- 
ticmed  into  a  larger  and  a  smaller  room. 
The  larger  did  duty  as  Mr.  Frick's  office, 
and  there  his  nephew  took  up  his  resi- 
dence in  the  morning  among  the  Jieap  of 
business  hooks.  The  smaller  n^mi.  which, 
on  account  of  the  many  feet  thick  brick 
walls,  gave  very  little  inside  space,  served 


as  a  fireproof  room  for  money  and  docu- 
ments. 

This  room  had  no  windows,  and  only 
one  very  solid,  double  iron  door,  which  led 
into  the  museum. 

It  had  been  made  according  to  my  sug- 
gestion, for  I  reasoned  thus :  The  office  is, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  the  least  protected 
room  in  the  building.  It  has  windows, 
and  necessarily  a  good  many  strangers 
will  be  going  hi  and  out  there.  The  safest 
thing  is  to  let  the  one  door  to  the  fire  proof 
room,  where  Frick  likes  to  keep  a  large 
sum  of  ready  money,  lead  out  into  the 
museum.  It  is  only  frequented  by  the 
people  of  the  house  and  guests,  and  at 
night  it  is  more  secure  against  burglary 
than  the  office. 

All  round  the  garden  there  was  an  iron 
railing,  twice  as  high  as  a  man,  and  peo- 
ple who  were  going  to  the  house  had  to 
ring  a  bell  at  the  iron  gate. 

At  that  time,  when  I  made  old  Frick's 
acquaintance,  he  had  invested  a  great  deal 
of  his  money  in  various  enterprises,  most- 
ly industrial  undertakings,  and  especially 
such  as  would  bring  new  trade  and  indus- 
try to  the  country.  He  himself  took*  no 
part  in  the  management  of  these  under- 
takings, and  the  work  in  his  office  was  not 
more  than  could  be  managed  by  himself 
and  his  nephew. 

It  was  not  long  before  I  was  a  regular 
and,  as  far  as  I  could  perceive,  a  welcome 
guest  at  the  villa ;  indeed,  all  through  the 
winter  there  was  scarcely  a  day  when  I 
did  not  visit  there. 

Old  Frick  was  never  tired  of  asking  me 
about  news  from  the  police  courts;  but  I 
soon  realized  that  it  was  not  so  much  my 
stories  that  interested  him,  as  the  fact 
that  for  each  of  my  stories  he  found  op- 
portunity to  treat  us  to  two  or  three  of 
his  own. 

He  was,  however,  an  admirable  story 
teller,  and  we  often  sat  by  the  hour  to- 
gether, listening  to  him  with  the  greatest 
interest. 

(ienerally  the  party  was  limited  to  old 
Frick,  Sigrid,  and  myself.  Finar  was  a 
gay  young  fellow,  who  spent  a  good  deal 
of  his  time^  and  his  money  with  his  com- 
panions, and  he  gave  us  hut  little  of  his 
society.  Thus  the  three  of  us  spent  many 
pleasant  evenings  together. 

IT. 

1Tk»k  was  niv  first  letter  from  Miss 
Frick : 

Dear  Mr.  Monk  : 

My  uncle  wants  you  to  come  and  dine  with  us 
tomorrow  at   five  o'clock.      He   is   expecting  an 
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Englishman  today,  a  son  of  one  of  his  old 
Australian  comrades,  and  woaki  like  yon  to  make 
his  acquaintance. 

Yours, 

SiGHID  Frigk. 

It  was  not  a  love  letter,  not  even  a 
friendly  epistle,  but  quite  the  most  con- 
ventional piece  of  writing  one  could  re- 
ceive; and  yet  it  caused  me  great  happi- 
ness when  this  note  arrived,  in  the  line, 
bold  handwriting  I  got  to  know  so  w^ell. 

It  was  on  a  Saturday,  a  few  days  before 
Christmas.  From  the  first  day  I  had 
seen  Sigrid  Frick,  until  now,  I  had  em- 
ployed the  time  in  falling  in  love  as  de- 
plorably as  ever  a  man  can,  and  1  could 
see  that  my  attentions  were  not  displeas- 
ing to  her.  And  so,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
I  accepted  the  invitation  for  dinner  next 
day. 

On  my  arrival  at  Villa  Ballarat,  I  found 
old  Frick  beaming  with  delight. 

"Here  he  is.  Monk,  here  he  is — Regi- 
nald Howell,  son  of  my  old  friend  Howell, 
who  was  the  best  man  and  the  most  faith- 
ful friend  in  the  whole  world.  I  don't 
think  my  old  friend,  even  when  he  was 
young,  had  such  a  fine  appearance  as  his 
son,  here;  but  his  heart  was  as  true  as 
gold,  and  he  was  as  reliable  as  a  rock." 

It  would  have  been  difficult  for  old 
Frick  to  get  away  from  his  reminiscences 
of  old  Howell,  but  luckily  his  niece  re- 
called him  to  the  present  by  intimating 
that  he  ought  to  introduce  me  to  the 
young  Englishman  before  he  indulged  in 
them  further. 

He  was  a  tall,  handsome  young  fellow, 
about  my  own  age,  and  of  the  dark  Eng- 
lish type.  His  manners  were  easy  and 
unaffected,  as  is  usual  with  Englishmen 
of  good  birth. 

There  was  nothing  particularly  attrac- 
tive about  his  face,  although  ho  had  fine 
eyes,  somewhat  dark,  almost  black,  in  fact, 
but  without  the  fire  in  them  that  usually 
accompanies  eyes  of  that  color.  His  man- 
ners were  rather  insinuating,  though  not 
at  all  unpleasant.  I  gradually  learned  to 
like  him  fairly  well. 

At  first,  it  happened  that  he  threw  many 
a  tender  glance  at  Miss  Frick,  and  on  that 
account  I  felt  not  a  little  inclined  to  quar- 
rel with  him.  But  as  this  was  only  a  repe- 
tition of  what  had  hai^pened  in  the  past 
two  months  with  half  a  dozen  other  young 
men  who  visited  Villa  Ballarat,  I  was^  sen- 
sible enough  to  allow  these  feelings  to 
have  only  a  momentary  hold  upon  me. 

He  soon  kept  his  eyes  to  himself,  prob- 
ably because  he  saw  "  how  the  land  lay," 
as  the  sailors  have  it. 

One  thing  which,  in  a  great  measure, 


spoke  in  the  young  Englishman's  favor» 
was  his  apparent  modesty. 

When  his  father  died  Uie  year  before — 
he  had  until  then  lived  in  Australia — the 
son  decided  to  go  to  Europe,  and  he  took 
his  passage  on  a  sailing  ship.  But  the 
vessel  had  caught  fire  in  the  open  sea,  and 
the  passengers  and  crew  had  had  to  take 
to  the  boats.  Only  one  of  the  boats  had 
reached  land — the  one  in  which  Reginald 
Howell  and  eight  others  had  saved  them- 
selves. But  the  boat  foundered  on  a  coral 
reef,  and  Mr.  Howell  at  last  found  him- 
self, the  only  survivor,  on  a  little  island. 
The  natives  were  friendly  to  him,  and 
after  two  months'  stay  there,  he  sighted  a 
ship  which  brought  him  to  England. 

People  seldom  refuse  to  relate  interest- 
ing stories  when  they  concern  themselves ; 
but  it  was  only  after  repeated  api)eals  from 
old  Frick  that  Mr.  Howell  was  at  last  in- 
duced to  give  a  very  sober  and  curtailed 
description  of  his  adventurous  voyage. 

It  was  easy  to  understand  that  he  must 
have  behaved  very  coolly  and  bravely 
under  such  terrible  circumstances,  and 
that  it  was  due  only  to  his  presence  of 
mind  and  courage  that  he  was  able  to 
save  himself,  yet  he  seldom  spoke  of  him- 
self, and  then  always  in  the  most  modest 
manner  possible.  In  short,  he  seldom  or 
never  spoke  about  himself — a  habit  which 
never  fails  to  make  a  favorable  impres- 
sion. 

When  the  young  man  came  to  England, 
he  of  course  gave  the  authorities  an  exact 
account  of  the  wreck  of  the  Queen  of  the 
East,  and  the  fate  of  the  crow.  The  ac- 
count had  been  published  in  several  of 
the  English  papers,  and  ho  laughingly 
proffered  to  show*  us  some  of  these  papers 
if  we  found  his  verbal  account  not  ex- 
haustive enough. 

Mr.  HowoU  had  come  to  Norway  at  the 
express  invitation  of  old  Frick,  who,  when 
he  had  hoard  of  his  old  friend's  death, 
had  written  and  asked  the  son  to  visit  him 
in  Xorway.  The  young  man  had  received 
Frick's  letter  just  when  he  was  on  the 
point  of  sailing  from  Australia — he  had 
already  arranged  previously  to  visit  Eu- 
rope— and  had  notified  his  departure  by 
telegraph. 

**  You  did  right,  Reginald,  in  coming  as 
quickly  as  possible  to  your  father's  old 
friend.  I  suppose  you  intend  to  spend  the 
winter  with  us.  You  can  learn  to  go  on 
'ski'  here;  a  fine  sport,  I  can  tell  you. 
You  must  live  with  us.  I  have  had  two 
rooms  made  ready  for  you  here  in  Villa 
Ballarat." 

Mr.  Howell  said  he  thought  he  would 
avail  himself  of  the  invitation  for  one  or 
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two  months;  he  was  a  keen  sportsman, 
and  had  long  ago  made  up  his  mind  to 
have  a  try  at  ski  running. 

"  That's  right,"  cried  old  Frick,  clink- 
ing his  champagne  glass  against  that  of 
the  Englishman.  "  The  whole  house  and 
all  that  I  possess  is  at  the  disposal  of  my 
old  friend's  son.  After  dinner  you  shall 
hear  what  I  owe  him.  I  don't  suppose  I 
need  offer  to  assist  you  with  any  money, 
for  in  his  last  letter  to  me  your  father 
wrote  that  he  would  leave  you  everything 
he  possessed.  He  was  not  so  very  rich, 
but  I  think  he  wrote  something  about 
twelve  hundred  pounds  a  year." 

"Yes,  thereabouts,"  replied  the  young 
man  good  naturedly,  and  smiling  at  the 
kind  old  man's  loquacity ;  "  and  that  is 
more  than  enough  for  me." 

"  Then,  perhaps,  I  had  better  strike  out 
your  name  from  my  will;  it  has,  until 
now,  been  standing  beside  those  of  Si  grid 
and  Einar." 

We  all  laughed  heartily  and  rose  from 
the  table. 

When  we  were  drinking  our  coffee,  and 
had  lighted  our  cigars,  old  Frick  began 
the  story  of  his  friendship  with  Howell 
the  elder,  and  the  adventures  which  had 
bound  these  two  so  closely  together. 

To  tell  the  truth,  I  tried  my  best  to  slip 
away,  hoping  for  a  chat  alone  with  Sigrid ; 
but  that  couldn't  be  managed,  and  after 
having  heard  old  Frick's  story,  I  must 
confess  that  only  a  man  in  love  could 
dream  of  anything  more  interesting  than 
his  account  of  it.  1  should  like  to  give  it 
in  all  its  detail,  and  in  old  Frick's  words, 
but  I  cannot,  and  I  must  restrict  myself 
to  giving  you  the  main  points. 

Bartholomew  Frick  had  left  Norway 
and  run  away  to  sea  in  1830;  his  desire 
for  adventure  and  his  dislike  for  the 
schoolroom  had  driven  him  to  this.  For 
many  years  he  roamed  about  in  the  great 
east,  in  India,  South  Africa,  and  Aus- 
tralia, sometimes  as  a  sailor,  and  some- 
times as  a  hunter  and  adventurer  on 
?"  horo. 

Then,  at  the  end  of  the  forties,  he  found 
himself  in  Australia  when  the  gold  f<»ver 
was  just  beginning  to  rage.  Soon  after, 
a  party  of  three  people  started  for  Mel- 
bourne to  proceed  to  the  gold  districts. 
One  was  Frick,  who  was  the  eldest  of 
them,  and  two  Englishmen,  llowell  and 
Davis. 

The  ae(|naintaneeship  of  these  three 
men — tli(\v  were  adventurers,  but  all  of 
good  family — was  not  of  long  standing; 
but  it  developed,  in  the  course  of  the  fol- 
lowing year,  into  strong  friendship  and 
most  faithful  comradeship. 


They  led  the  usual  life  of  gold  diggers 
for  many  years,  and  sometimes,  when  they 
had  been  lucky,  they  would  go  off  to  Mel- 
bourne and  spend  their  money  in  a  few 
days'  time.  Having  gone  through  many 
ups  and  downs  in  the  course  of  seven 
years,  they  at  last  came  across  a  rich  find 
of  gold,  and  realized  a  fortune  in  a  couple 
of  months. 

The  partnership  was  then  dissolved. 
Howell,  who  was  the  quietest  and  most 
level  headed  of  them,  bought  a  large  piece 
of  land  and  took  to  sheep  farming.  In 
this  way  he  was  able  to  preserve  his  for- 
tune and  even  to  add  to  it,  although  he 
had  not  been  one  of  the  most  fortunate. 

On  the  other  hand,  Frick  and  Davis  did 
not  think  they  had  enough.  The  money 
th^y  had  made  enabled  them  to  carry  out 
a  plan  which  Frick  had  thought  of,  and 
which  for  a  long  time  they  had  been  anx- 
ious to  carry  out. 

He  had  heard  wonderful  stories  of  the 
great  quantities  of  diamonds  which  were 
to  be  found  in  South  Africa,  in  caverns 
of  a  peculiar  formation,  reminding  one 
more  of  deserted  mines  than  anything 
else.  The  report  came  through  a  trust- 
worthy source,  and  Frick  and  Davis  de- 
cided to  go  in  search  of  these  precious 
stones. 

"  Davis  seemed  to  me  to  be  just  the 
right  sort  of  a  man,"  remarked  old  Frick, 
when  he  had  gone  thus  far  in  his  narra- 
tive ;  "  he  was  at  least  double  as  greedy 
about  finding  the  diamonds  as  I." 

The  two  companions  journeyed  to  the 
Cape,  bought  themselves  an  excellent  out- 
fit, and  hired  people  sufficient  for  a  large 
expedition.  The  money  which  they  did 
not  spend  on  the  outfit  they  sent  to  the 
bank  in  London.  It  was  Davis  who  man- 
aged all  that;  he  was  the  more  business- 
like of  the  two. 

When  they  had  come  within  a  day's 
journey  of  the  diamond  caves,  they  left 
the  natives  with  the  ox  wagons,  while 
they  themselves  continued  their  journey 
ali>ne. 

Th.y  were  lucky  enough  to  find  what 
Frick  maintained  must  have  been  Solo- 
mon's deserted  mines,  and  they  filled  a 
whole  sack  with  diamonds.  But  when 
they  returned  to  the  camp  they  found  it 
had  been  plundered,  and  all  the  members 
of  the  expedition  killed,  by  a  hostile  negro 
tribe. 

Frick  and  Davis  were  also  captured 
after  a  hard  struggle.  In  the  night  Davis, 
who  was  uninjured,  succeeded  in  esca- 
pinp:,  V>ut  Frick,  who  had  received  an  arrow 
in  his  thigh,  could  not  follow  him. 

Davis,  with  Frick's  consent,  took  wi^^h 
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him  the  bag  of  diamonds,  and  promised, 
immediately  on  reaching  civilization,  to 
prepare  a  new  expedition  for  the  release 
of  Friek. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  blacks  dragged 
the  latter  with  them  farther  and  farther 
inland,  where  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  think  of  flight,  and  so  he  lived  with 
them  for  three  years. 

At  last  a  gang  of  European  pioneers 
turned  up  far  in  the  interior  of  the  dark 
continent  where  the  tribe  lived,  and  be- 
fore the  blacks  had  thought  to  put  a  guard 
on  Frick,  he  had  joined  the  whites  and 
followed  them  to  their  own  settlements. 

When  Frick  reached  civilization  the 
first  thing  he  did  was  to  ask  after  his 
friend  Davis. 

He  had  returned  safely  to  the  Cape 
Colony,  but  had  not  mentioned  a  word 
about  any  relief  expedition  for  Frick. 
On  the  contrary,  after  giving  out  that 
Frick  was  dead,  he  had  gone  straight  to 
England.  He  had  mentioned  that  he  had 
some  diamonds  with  him,  but  had  not 
shown  them  to  any  one. 

Frick  was  not  very  well  pleased  with 
this  information.  He  still  had  a  few 
small  diamonds  with  him,  which  he  had 
found  during  his  stay  among  the  blacks. 
These  he  sold  for  a  couple  of  hundred 
pounds,  and  then  he  set  out  for  England 
to  find  Davis. 

Here  he  discovered  that  the  latter  had 
drawn  all  the  money  out  of  the  bank,  had 
sold  all  the  diamonds,  and  having  bought 
a  large  country  estate,  was  now  living,  a 
landed  proprietor,  in  Yorkshire.  Frick 
set  off  to  visit  Davis  at  his  country  house, 
but  was  not  allowed  even  to  enter.  Davis 
refused  to  deliver  up  any  part  whatsoever 
of  the  money  that  had  been  deposited  in 
the  bank,  or'^ny  of  that  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  the  sale  of  the  diamonds. 

When  Frick  became  furious  and  tried 
to  force  his  way  in  to  the  scoundrel,  he 
was  turned  away  by  the  servants.  He 
then  applied  to  the  police,  but  they  ad- 
vised him  to  take  legar  proceedings.  ITe 
would  have  to  engage  a  lawyer  in  order 
to  proceed  against  his  old  comrade. 

It  was  not  a  difficult  matter  to  find  a 
lawyer,  or  even  lawyers,  but  none  of  them 
would  take  up  the  case  unless  Frick  would 
guarantee  them  their  fees  and  expenses 
first.  Davis  was  rich  and  powerful,  and 
would  naturally  use  all  the  weapons  with 
which  the  English  law  so  lavishly  favors 
those  who  have  few  scruples  and  plenty 
of  money. 

Friok  raged  a  while  like  a  lion  in  a  ea^o, 
but  happily  he  pulled  himself  together 
and  shipped  to  Australia  before  he  had 


become  quite  "mad  from  anger,"  as  he 
expressed  it  himself. 

In  Australia  he  was  well  received  by 
the  third  member  of  the  late  partnership, 
and  when  Howell  learned  the  story,  he 
became  as  furious  over  Davis'  rascality 
as  Frick  himself.  It  was,  however,  an  un- 
fortunate period  with  Howell.  His  farm 
had  just  been  visited  by  a  huge  flood,  and 
the  larger  part  of  his  flock  of  sheep  had 
been  drowned. 

But  Howell  did  not  give  in.  He  would 
not  hear  of  Frick's  remonstrances,  but 
raised,  with  much  difficulty,  a  loan  of  five 
thousand  pounds  on  his  property.  This 
money  he  forced  upon  Frick,  and  when 
the  latter  saw  that  his  friend  would  not 
listen  to  reason,  he  no  longer  hesitated, 
but  went  back  to  England  with  the  money. 

There  was  now  no  difficulty  in  getting 
the  affair  taken  up.  A  clever  lawyer  was 
engaged,  and  the  case  against  Davis  was 
carried  on  with  all  possible  despatch. 

Frick  himself  thought  he  should  never 
succeed  in  bringing  his  enemy  to  bay. 
Davis  had  understood  how  to  make  use 
of  the  time  to  guard  himself  well,  and 
had  employed  all  means  to  delay  the  case. 
Frick's  five  thousand  pounds  was  fast  dis- 
appearing, when  his  lawyer  was  fortunate 
enough  to  discover  some  dark  doings  in 
Davis'  early  life. 

These  doings  were  of  such  a  character 
that  Davis,  who  in  the  meantime  had  been 
elected  M.  P.  for  his  county,  had,  at  any 
price,  to  prevent  their  being  made  public. 
He  was  therefore  obliged  to  agree  to  a 
compromise,  and  to  pay  Frick  half  of 
what  he  was  worth,  which,  after  all,  was 
only  Frick's  due. 

"  In  the  end,  I  got  such  a  good  hold  of 
the  rascal,"  continued  old  Frick,  "  that  he 
not  only  offered  to  pay  all  I  asked  for,  but 
he  even  wrote  me  a  humble  letter,  and 
begged  me,  for  God's  sake,  not  to  make 
the  affair  public.  ^  It  would  completely 
ruin  him,'  he  wrote. 

"  As  Davis  had  invested  all  the  cash  in 
his  estate,  it  was  difficult  to  get  ready 
money.  But  the  affair  was  at  last  set- 
tled, and  I  have  not  told  the  story  to  any 
one.  I  did  not  give  any  promise  to  this 
effect,  but  it's  just  as  well  that  you,  who 
have  now  heard  it,  also  keep  it  quiet.  If 
it  can  help  the  scoundrel  to  repent  of  his 
sins  in  peace  and  comfort  for  the  rest  of 
his  days,  it  is  no  doubt  for  the  best. 

"  It  was  not  possible 'to  get  your  father, 
Mr.  Reginald,  to  accept  anything  more 
than  the  ^ve  thousand  pounds  ho  had  lent 
me,  although  I  was  now  much  richer  than 
he.  Xo,  he  was  as  proud  as  Lucifer,  just 
as  proud  as  he  was  faithful." 
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With  the  exception  of  Mr.  Howell,  we 
had  all  listened  with  the  greatest  interest 
to  old  Frick's  long  story.  In  spite  of  Mr. 
Howell's  good  manners,  his  impatience 
had  several  times  been  noticeable,  even  to 
the  story  teller  himself. 

"  You  have,  of  course,  heard  the  story 
several  times  before  from  your  father, 
Keginald;  so  for  your  sake  it  was  hardly 
necessary  to  tell  it,"  Frick  apologized. 
"  But  I  am  anxious  that  those  who  stand 
nearest  to  me  in  the  world  should  know 
what  a  friend  your  father  was  to  me." 

Mr.  Howell  smiled,  somewhat  embar- 
rassed. 

"  Yes,  of  course,  I  have  heard  the  story 
from  my  father  two  or  three  times.  But 
you  can  understand  he  did  not  lay  so 
much  stress  upon  the  help  he  gave  you. 
It  was  no  more,  he  said,  than  a  man's  duty 
to  a  friend;  and  that's  what  I  think 
also." 

"  He  is  his  father's  son !  "  exclaimed  old 
Frick,  and  was  not  satisfied  until  he  had 
seized  the  Englishman's  hand  and  shaken 
it  vigorously,  although  the  latter  modestly 
tried  to  avoid  it. 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  anything  later 
about  Davis  ( "  he  asked  after  a  pause. 

"  No,  not  much,"  answered  old  Frick. 
"  He  was  already  married  when  I  took 
proceedings  against  him,  but  I  don't  think 
it  was  a  very  happy  marriage;  his  wife 
took  care  to  see  that  a  good  deal  of  the 
punishment  he  so  well  deserved  was  car- 
ried out.  Later  on,  I  also  heard  that  he 
had  much  trouble  in  managing  his  large 
property,  after  he  had  been  obliged  to 
take  out  so  much  capital.  Ah,  well,  that's 
his  own  lookout;  we  have,  thank  God, 
something  else  to  talk  about  than  that 
scoundrel.  One  thing,  however,  I  forgot 
to  mention:  when  Davis  was  forced  to 
pay  me  back  half  the  money,  I  took  the 
black  diamond  in  its  present  setting,  the 
one  we  call  *  the  tortoise.'  I  took  that 
over  for  two  thousand  pounds,  which 
would  be  about  its  value  in  its  uncut  con- 
dition. We  found  it,  just  as  it  is,  up  in 
Holomon'rt  mines.  It  was  the  only  one  of 
the  diamonds  that  Davis  had  not  sold." 

III. 

I  HAVK  little  to  relate  about  the  months 
which  followed  that  Sunday  at  Mr. 
Frick's. 

Young  Mr.  Howell  still  lived  in  the 
house ;  he  took  a  fancy  to  the  sport  of  the 
"  ski,"  and  learned  to  use  the  great  snow 
skates  in  a  surprisingly  short  time.  He 
accepted  Frick's  pressing  invitation  to 
remain  in  Christiania  till  the  summer. 


when  he  intended  visiting  Finland  and 
Spitzbergen. 

Much  to  the  satisfaction  of  old  Frick, 
Einar  Frick  and  Reginald  Howell  became 
good  friends,  in  spite  of  the  difference  in 
age.  They  were  always  together,  and  I 
fancy  old  Frick  was  not  very  strict  during 
this  time  with  regard  to  his  nephew's  office 
hours. 

A  detective,  however,  incidentally  gets 
to  know  a  good  many  things,  and  I  soon 
discovered  that  the  two  young  men  did 
not  always  pursue  the  most  innocent 
pleasures.  Even  in  Christiania,  there  are 
always  to  be  found  young  good  for  noth- 
ings, who  have  plenty  of  money  and  noth- 
^ing  to  do.  Einar  and  Mr.  Keginald  be- 
came regular  visitors  in  this  circle,  where 
later  it  became  the  fashion  to  gamble,  and 
not  for  very  low  stakes,  either. 

I  became  uneasy  about  this,  and  one 
day  I  spoke  to  Einar  and  gave  him  a  seri- 
ous warning. 

By  the  young  man's  frank  confession,  I 
saw  that  he  had  not  as  yet  entirely  fallen 
a  victim  to  evil  influence.  Besides,  he 
added  that  he  had  latterly  had  more 
pocket  money  from  his  uncle,  and  didn't 
play  higher  than  he  could  afford.  Mr. 
Howell  had  several  times  prevented  him 
from  playing  for  high  stakes.  He  prom- 
ised to  withdraw  altogether  from  the  gam- 
bling circle,  which  Mr.  Howell  had  said 
he  also  was  inclined  to  do. 

This  reassure<l  me,  and,  on  the  whole, 
I  must  confess  that  Mr.  Howell's  behavior 
was  in  eveiy  resi^ect  that  of  a  gentleman. 
That  I,  in  spite  of  this,  entertained  a 
shadow  of  antipathy  or  suspicion  towards 
him  is  one  of  those  things  which  cannot 
be  explained. 

One  fine  day,  when  I  summoned  up 
courage  and  put  the  all  important  ques- 
tion to  Miss  Frick,  I  received  as  satisfac- 
tory an  answer  as  any  man  could  wish. 

She  desired  that  we  should,  for  a  time, 
keep  our  engagement  secret,  for  she 
shrank  from  telling  her  uncle,  who  would 
scarcely  take  the  prospect  of  losing  her 
with  comiK)sure.  Old  Frick  was  remark- 
ably fond  of  his  brother's  children.  The 
old  man  had  lived  his  life  for  many  years 
without  having  felt  any  deeper  affection 
than  that  of  comradeship;  now  he  seemed 
to  be  making  up  for  it  in  the  fond  rela- 
tions between  him  and  the  two  young 
people  who  were  bound  to  him  by  the  ties 
of  blood  as  well  as  by  those  of  gratitude. 

I  have,  all  the  same,  a  suspicion  that 
the  old  fox  had  an  idea  of  what  had  passed 
between  Sigrid  and  me;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  I  also  think  that  I  had  been  fortu- 
nate enough  to  win  his  resi)ect,  so  that  if 
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he  were  to  lose  his  niece,  he  would  rather 
have  given  her  to  me  than  to  any  one 

else. 

«  •  *  * 

It  was  the  10th  of  May,  and  a  beautiful 
day ;  the  spring  had  come  unusually  early 
that  year,  and  the  trees  were  already  cov- 
ered with  leaves. 

My  work  was  finished.  It  had  been  a 
long  and  troublesome  day,  and  I  was  just 
standing  in  my  room,  wondering  if,  as  a 
reward,  I  should  give  myself  an  evening 
off  and  spend  it  at  Villa  Ballarat.  I  had 
not  had  time  to  visit  Sigrid  for  several 
days.  Just  then  I  heard  the  telephone 
bell. 

"  Hello !    Is  that  you.  Monk  ?  " 

It  was  old  Frick's  voice ;  I  knew  it  well ; 
it  was  the  same  voice  that,  eight  months 
ago,  had  asked  me  for  the  first  time  to 
come  to  Villa  Ballarat. 

"  Yes,  it  is  I." 

"  Can  you  come  out  here  at  once  ? 
Something  has  happened." 

"  I  shall  be  with  you  in  ten  minutes." 

At  St.  Olaf 's  Place  I  took  a  carriage ;  I 
didn't  want  to  lose  a  minute. 

An  uncomfortable  feeling  possessed 
me  that  some  misfortune  was  pending,  or 
had  already  occurred.  I  do  not  know  if 
one  can  really  have  a  presentiment  with- 
out some  material  cause;  in  this  case  the 
feeling  had  sufficient  ground  in  old 
Frick's  abrupt  message. 

At  the  outer  gate  stood  Frick  himself, 
holding  it  open  for  me.  He  locked  the 
gate  carefully  after  us,  put  the  key  in  his 
pocket,  and  then  said,  as  he  stopped  in 
front  of  me,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets : 

"  The  black  tortoise  is  gone  again !  " 

"Gone?" 

"Yes,  gone!  Stolen,  I  say,"  and  he 
raised  his  voice. 

I  asked  him  not  to  speak  so  loud,  and 
to  explain  the  matter.  It  was  a  relief  for 
me  to  hear  that  it  was  nothing  worse. 
Little  did  I  suspect  that  nothing  worse 
could  have  happened. 

"  There  is  no  one  about  who  can  hear 
us,"  said  Frick.  "  It  is  as  I  say ;  the  black 
tortoise  has  been  stolen  again,  and  within 
the  last  few  hours.    Since  five  o'clock." 

I  looked  at  my  watch;  it  was  exactly 
twenty  five  minutes  to  eight. 

"  How  can  you  be  sure  it  happened  after 
five  o'clock?  Didn't  the  black  tortoise 
lie  in  the  case  with  the  iron  shuttei^s,  in 
the  museum  ? " 

"  Yes,  of  course ;  but  now  you  shall 
hear.  Old  Jurgens,  the  lawyer — ^you  know 
him,  of  course  ?  He's  the  one  who  has  that 
collection  of  curios,  the  old  idiot!  Well, 
he  dined  with  us,  and  afterward  we  drank 
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our  coffee  out  in  the  museum,  as  we  often 
do.  At  five  o'clock  Jurgens  left,  and  we 
all  went  over  to  the  house.  For  some  rea- 
son, as  I  shall  presently  explain,  I  forgot 
to  lock  the  door  of  the  museum  and  cup- 
board. In  about  half  an  hour's  time  I 
suddenly  remembered  this.  I  then  had  a 
look  into  the  cupboard  before  I  locked 
them,  and  so  discovered  that  the  tortoise 
was  gone." 

"  Are  you  sure  it  was  there  at  five 
o'clock?" 

"Yes;  we  had  been  looking  at  it  just 
before  we  all  left  the  museum ;  I  was  the 
last  who  went  out,  and  1  had  put  it  in  its 
place  before  I  left." 

"  Have  you  told  any  one  that  the  tor- 
toise is  gone  ? " 

"  No ;  the  first  thing  I  did  when  I  was 
sure  of  what  had  happened  was  to  tele- 
phone to  you;  since  then  I  have  watched 
and  seen  that  no  one  has  gone  in  or  out 
of  the  gate." 

A  long  life  rich  in  changes  and  events 
had  taught  this  old  man  expediency  and 
presence  of  mind.  He  had  done  just  the 
right  thing,  and  his  information  and  an- 
swers were  clearer  than  nine  tenths  of 
those  which  detectives  are  accustomed  to 
get  under  similar  conditions. 

"Is  Miss  Sigrid  or  your  nephew  at 
home  ? " 

"  Xo,  Einar  went  to  Hamburg  on  busi- 
ness for  me  the  day  before  yesterday;  he 
will  be  there  about  a  week.  And  Sigrid 
went  for  a  walk  half  an  hour  ago.  It  was 
while  accompanying  her  to  the  gate  that 
I  came  to  remember  the  door  of  the  mu- 
seum wasn't  locked." 

"  Haven't  you  missed  anything  else  in 
the  museum  but  the  tortoise  ? " 

"  Not  so  far  as  I  can  see ;  in  any  case, 
there  are  still  a  number  of  small  and 
costly  articles  which  would  be  much  easier 
to  turn  into  ready  money  than  the  tor- 
toise. It  could  not  have  been  any  ordi- 
nary thief,  or,  if  so,  it  must  have  been  an 
unusually  stupid  one." 

"Has  the  black  tortoise  any  special 
value  to  you  or  to  any  one  else  apart  from 
the  worth  of  the  gold  and  the  stone? " 

"No,  that  I  can  gladly  swear!  You 
moan,  I  suppose,  is  there  anything  about 
this  diamond,  such  as  one  reads  of  in  the 
English  detective  stories,  where  black 
and  yellow  people  sneak  about  with  dag- 
gers in  their  belts  and  vengeance  in  their 
eyes!  No,  there  is  nothing  of  that  kind 
in  this  case.  We  found  it  in  the  cavern, 
as  I  told  you,  together  with  all  the  other 
diamonds.  Man  had  not  set  foot  there 
for  thousands  of  years;  and  the  negroes 
who  live  thereabouts  do  not  care  a  ^g  for 
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diamonds.  For  that  reason  they  let  Davis 
keep  the  bag,  which  he  took  with  him 
when  he  escaped  in  the  night.  It  is  only 
when  negroes  have  learned  to  know  the 
blessings  of  civilization  that  they  get  a 
taste  for  diamonds." 

"  One  thing  must  be  done,"  I  said, 
"  while  it  is  yet  light.  Will  you  take  care 
that  no  one  passes  in  or  out  through  the 
gate,  while  I  meanwhile  find  out  if  any  one 
has  got  into  the  garden  over  the  railing  ?  " 

As  already  mentioned,  the  whole  of 
F rick's  property,  which  was  about  three 
or  four  acres,  and  laid  out  in  a  garden, 
was  closed  in  by  a  high  iron  railing.  The 
distance  between  the  rails  was  so  little 
that  even  a  child  could  not  squeeze  himself 
through.  It  was  not  altogether  improb- 
able, though  difficult  enough,  that  a  dar- 
ing and  agile  man  might  have  climbed 
over  the  railings,  notwithstanding  the 
spikes. 

It  was,  however,  easy  to  find  out  if  any 
one  had  got  over  in  that  way.  It  had 
lately  rained  a  good  deal,  and  the  ground 
on  either  side  of  the  railing  was  soft.  Any 
footstep  would  therefore  leave  a  trace,  es- 
pecially on  the  outer  side,  where  there  was 
a  newly  plowed  field. 

I  went  all  round  the  garden ;  no  one  had 
come  that  way.  Old  Frick  was  patrolling 
to  and  fro  at  the  gate  when  I  returned. 

"  Xobody  has  got  over  the  fence  today," 
said  I. 

"  Xo,'*  he  answered  thoughtfully ;  "  that 
has  been  my  belief  the  whole  time.  I  fear 
that  we  must  have  thieves  in  the  house; 
but  here  comes  Sigrid !  " 

Pie  was  quite  right,  for  there  was  the 
dear  girl  walking  at  a  rapid  pace  towards 
the  gate.  A  warm  blush  overspread  her 
face  when  she  saw  me,  but  it  disappeared 
quickly,  and  I  noticed  she  looked  very  pale 
and  fatigued.  We  opened  the  gate  for  her, 
and  I  gave  a  sign  to  Frick  that  I  wished 
to  speak  with  her. 

I  went  up  to  her.  took  her  hand,  and 
whispered  some  words  which  had  nothiiitj:* 
to  do  with  the  theft.  Then,  as  we  came 
nearer  her  uncle,  I  remarked  carelessly : 

"  Your  uncle  cannot  find  the  black  tor- 
toise; he  thinks  he  must  have  mislaid  it 
in  some  place  or  another." 

I  said  this  purposely  to  arouse  hor  at- 
tention, in  case  the  diamond  really  had 
been  mislaid.  I  was  afraid  that  if  1  men- 
tioned at  once  that  it  might  have  been 
stolen,  she  would  have  become  too  excited 
to  think  quietly  over  the  matter. 

"  But,  dear  me,  isn't  it  in  the  cupboard  ? 
I  myself  saw  you  put  it  in  its  place  before 
we  followed  Mr.  Jurgens  through  the  gar- 
den." 


I  could  not  help  noticing  that  Sigrid 
spoke  in  a  very  absent  minded  manner; 
she  looked  fagged  out,  like  a  person  who 
had  gone  through  some  physical  or  men- 
tal exertion. 

We  told  her  not  to  mention  anything 
for  the  present  to  the  servants  about  the 
disappearance  of  the  diamond,  and  then 
she  left  us  and  went  into  the  house.  It 
struck  me  as  remarkable  that  the  affair 
should  interest  her  so  little. 

The  next  thing  I  did  was  to  telephone 
to  the  police  station,  and  order  two  of  my 
men  to  come  out  immediately  to  Villa 
Ballarat.  I  then  asked  old  Frick  to  take 
a  walk  with  me  in  the  garden  until  they 
arrived ;  in  this  way  we  could  see  that  no- 
body went  in  or  out  of  the  house  without 
our  knowledge. 

"Where  is  Mr.  Howell?"  I  asked.  I 
suddenly  began  to  wonder  why  I  had  not 
seen  or  heard  anything  of  this  gentleman. 

"  Oh,  he  went  by  rail  to  Osterdalen  this 
afternoon.  He  was  invited  by  a  man 
called  Varingson,  I  think,  who  owns  large 
forests  up  there.  They  are  going  to  shoot 
capercailzie ;  it  is  only  four  days,  I  think 
he  said,  before  close  time  begins." 

"W^hat  time  in  the  afternoon  did  he 
go?" 

"  He  had  sent  his  luggage  down  to  the 
station  before  midday;  but  the  train  was 
not  going  before  six  or  seven.  We  can 
hear  from  Iverson  when  he  left.  Besides, 
you  know,  everybody  goes  and  comes  as 
they  like  in  this  house." 

Iverson  was  Frick's  trusted  man;  he 
was  formerly  a  sergeant  in  the  army,  an 
unusually  trustworthy  and  clever  fellow, 
whom  Frick  had  taken  into  his  service  at 
my  recommendation.  He  was  generally 
known  as  the  gardener,  but  he  took  his 
turn  as  gatekeeper,  and  with  the  coachman 
he  kept  the  yard  in  order;  was  joiner, 
smith,  and  many  other  things,  and  re- 
ceived from  old  Frick  a  very  liberal  salary. 

Both  he  and  the  coachman  were  unmar- 
ried; they  lived  in  quite  a  small  lodge 
near  the  gate,  but  had  their  meals  up  at 
the  house. 

In  the  mean  time  my  two  men  arrived  at 
the  gate,  and  I  gave  them  my  instructions. 
One  of  them  was  to  keep  watch  outside 
the  villa  and  arrange  that  he  should  be 
relieved,  so  that  the  house  and  garden 
should  not  be  unwatohed.  If  the  diamond 
was  still  within  the  iron  railings,  the  thief 
would  at  once  try  to  get  it  out  of  the 
house. 

The  other  constable  got  orders  to  in- 
struct pawnbrokers  and  all  others  to  whom 
the  diamond  might  be  offered  that,  should 
this  occur,  they  must  inform  the  police 
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without  loss  of  time,  and  that  the  person 
brin^ring  it  must  be  followed  and  watched. 

At  supper  I  received  a  long,  detailed 
account  from  old  Frick  and  Sigrid  of  all 
.  that  occurred  in  the  house  that  day.  Their 
statement  as  to  time,  etc.,  corroborated 
exactly.  Sigrid  had,  however,  a  bad  head- 
ache, and  looked  very  poorly.  Both  Frick 
and  I  advised  her  to  go  to  bed,  which  she 
did,  soon  after. 

Then  I  had  a  conference  with  Iverson. 
The  coachman  was  away  for  the  day. 

Lastly,  I  had  a  talk  with  the  housemaid 
and  cook.  Sigrid's  maid,  Evelina,  had 
been  away  that  afternoon  to  visit  her 


mother.  She  had,  however,  been  at  Villa 
Ballarat  about  six  o'clock,  but  had  gone 
out  again  inmiediately,  and  not  yet  re- 
turned. 

What  results  or  conjectures  I  arrived 
at  after  all  these  investigations,  I  shall 
later  on  return  to;  for  the  present,  I  can 
only  add  they  were  not  very  satisfying. 
I  began  to  be  afraid  that  this  affair  would 
cause  me  more  trouble  and  worry  than 
anything  I  had  ever  undertaken. 

Before  I  parted  from  old  Frick,  I  got 
him  to  write  an  official  notification  of  the 
robbery  to  the  police ;  without  this  I  could 
not  take  up  the  case  in  earnest. 


(To  he  continued,) 


Miss  Armstrong's    Idea. 

SHOWING  HOW  A  WOMAN'S  GENEROUS  THOUGHTFUI,NESS  PROTECTED  THOSE  WHO  I,OVED 
HER  FROM  THE  MOST  TRYING  OP  FAMILIAR  ORDEALS. 

BY  MARY  MAXWELL   McLEOD. 


r\URING  her  life.  Miss  Susan  Arm- 
^-^  strong  saw  a  great  deal  of  marriage, 
birth,  and  death,  without  any  personal 
experience  of  them  to  blur  the  outlines  of 
the  clear  cut  theories  developed  by  these 
experiences.  She  was  a  kind  woman,  of 
warm  friendships,  and  when  she  died  a 
great  many  persons  laid  down  the  morn- 
ing paper  with  a  shocked  expression,  ex- 
claiming, "Dear  me!  Susan  Arm- 
strong I  "  and  paid  the  tribute  of  a  pause 
and  a  sigh  before  adding  the  inevitably 
reluctant  sequel,  "  Of  course  I  must  go 
to  the  funeral." 

Now,  if  these  good  and  true  friends  had 
been  of  a  generation  back,  they  would 
have  assembled  their  most  subdued  clothes 
with  a  dash  of  enjoyment  in  their  melan- 
choly, and  luxuriated  a  little — quite  un- 
consciously— in  the  excitement  of  sorrow. 
But  Miss  Armstrong  had  changed  with 
her  times,  keeping  smartly  abreast  of 
them,  and  her  friends  were  of  the  modern 
order.  They  would  have  served  her  glad- 
ly, living;  but  this  formal  service  to  her 
dust  and  ashes  meant  less  to  them  than  it 
would  have  to  their  forebears,  and  they 
shrank  from  the  intimacy  of  sorrow,  as 
well  as  its  excitement,  with  the  desperate 
dread  of  an  over  nervous  generation. 

To  cry  before  others  was  to  them  an 
anguish  inconceivable  to  simpler  times; 
yet  the  very  shrinking  would  betray  them 
into  helpless  tears,  more  of  nervousness 
than  grief.    They  loved  Miss  Armstrong 


dearly,  but  there  would  be  no  time  for 
their  real  grief  at  the  funeral;  all  their 
thoughts  must  then  go  to  keeping  their 
self  control,  their  prayers  for  strength  to 
bear  the  ordeal. 

"  Notice  of  funeral  hereafter,"  said  the 
morning  papers;  and  they  went  heavily 
through  the  day,  upbraiding  their  cow- 
ardly hearts,  and  finding  no  excuse  for 
their  weakness.  By  the  code  of  their  fa- 
thers, it  was  the  least  they  could  do  for 
her,  if  their  affection  was  real — and  it  was 
so  real  that  they  nerved  themselves  sternly 
to  this  least  thing,  and  turned  to  the  news- 
papers of  the  second  morning  for  the 
promised  notice. 

Then  there  was  general  amazement,  for 
beneath  the  curt  announcement  that  her 
splendid  fifty  seven  years  had  ended,  was 
the  following :  "  Her  friends  are  invited 
to  come  to  her  house  this  (Tuesday)  af- 
ternoon, between  two  and  five." 

There  was  nothing  about  services,  no 
mention  of  interment;  merely  the  simple 
invitation  to  come  to  her  home.  She 
might  have  sent  for  them  herself.  Some 
of  the  dreadfulness  of  it  all  slipped  away, 
leaving  more  room  for  little  warm  mem- 
ories of  her  in  her  humor  and  her  courage 
and  her  perfect  tolerance.  They  smiled 
with  wet  eyes  at  the  traits  that  had 
marked  her  eccentricity  to  others  while 
doubling  her  lovableness  to  them,  and 
obeyed  the  summons,  vaguely  reassured, 
and  feeling  that,  by  grace  of  her  hiunan 
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understanding,  she  would  help  them 
through  this  as  she  had  helped  them 
through  other  trials. 

They  were  shown  into  the  big  library 
of  the  house.  It  was  just  as  usual,  with 
an  open  fire  sending  flickering  shadows 
across  the  wood  floor,  and  the  table  deep 
in  books.  There  were  no  flowers,  beyond 
a  little  jar  of  violets  such  as  might  have 
stood  there  any  day. 

None  of  her  family  was  present,  but 
when  a  small  number  had  assembled,  an 
elderly  man  entered  with  a  paper  in  his 
hand.  He  had  no  trace  of  the  hushed  walk 
and  afilicted  countenance  of  those  who 
make  death  a  profession,  but  his  kindly 
face  was  deeply  sorry,  and  those  who  knew 
whispered  that  he  had  been  Miss  Arm- 
strong's lawyer  for  forty  years.  He  stood 
by  the  table  and  gravely  inclined  his  head. 

"  Several  months  ago,"  he  began,  "  Miss 
Armstrong  placed  with  me  a  letter  which 
was  to  be  opened  immediately  after  her 
death.  Yesterday,  to  my  very  real  sor- 
row, I  was  obliged  to  break  the  seal.  I 
will  read  it  to  you,  just  as  I  found  it,  and 
then  I  will  place  it  on  the  desk  for  those 
who  come  later,  or  who  wish  to  reread  it. 
With  it  was  a  note  to  me,  asking  me  to 
summon  you  as  I  have  done." 

He  paused  and  put  on  his  glasses.  Miss 
Armstrong's  great  Persian  cat  walked 
into  the  middle  of  the  room  and  looked 
round  inquiringly,  then  settled  in  front 
of  the  fire,  ignoring  many  patted  invita- 
t  ions.    The  lawyer  read : 

My  dear  Friends: 

In  the  course  of  a  long  life  I  have  grown  to 
think  a  funeral  a  very  dreadful  thing.  I  don't  like 
pomp  and  ostentation  in  life,  and  I  like  them  still 
less  in  death.  If  I  had  ever  married,  it  would  not 
have  been  with  the  help  of  pink  bridesmaids  and  a 
page  strewing  flowers — you  know  that !  And  I 
should  like  to  slip  out  just  as  quietly  to  be  buried 
as  I  would  have  for  any  other  ceremony. 

Aa  for  the  religious  side,  I  never  found  that  any 
one  but  the  clergyman  ever  prayed  at  a  funeral.     I 


know  I  have  always  been  too  busy  keeping  myself 
together  to  come  near  to  my  Creator  or  the  friend  I 
had  lost  till  the  service  was  over,  and  I  was  safely 
home,  where  I  could  be  truly  sorry  in  my  own  way. 

And  as  for  mourning  with  them  that  mourn,  I 
have  always  found  that  I  could  do  that  better  in  a 
quiet  half  hour  with  them  up  stairs  than  I  could  in 
a  crowded  parlor  made  oppressive  with  flowers  and 
terrible  with  singing.  The  service  tomorrow  will 
be  for  my  sisters  only,  and  there  will  be  no  proces- 
sion and  no  stifling  crape.  I  can  find  no  honor  and 
no  satisfaction  in  that  sort  of  tribute. 

Yet  I  know  you  will  all  want  to  say  good  by  to 
me  in  some  way.  So  I  have  had  placed  on  the  table 
the  books  I  have  been  fond  of  during  my  life,  and  I 
want  whoever  cares  to  to  take  one  as  a  remem- 
brance. If  you  wish  to  see  my  sisters,  go  up  stairs 
and  visit  with  them  freely  and  naturally.  If  yon 
would  like  to  see  me  for  the  last  time,  come  into 
the  front  room — if  you  can  come  without  dread. 
Dear  friends,  I  charge  you,  do  as  your  hearts  dic- 
tate. I  have  understood  you  all  my  life,  and  I 
shall  not  misunderstand  you  now. 

There  are  many  things  I  should  like  to  say  to 
you,  but  I  think  perhaps  you  know  them.  God  be 
with  you  all. 

Your  faithful  friend, 

Susan  Armstrong. 

The  lawyer  laid  the  paper  on  the  desk, 
then  moved  to  the  fire,  and,  leaning  on  the 
mantelpiece,  stared  into  its  bright  depths. 
The  little  quiet  that  followed  was  perhaps 
the  most  eloquent  service  ever  held.  There 
was  no  tensity,  no  nervous  strain — only  a 
very  warm  realization  that  to  have  had 
such  a  friend  was  a  great  blessedness. 

The  very  restraint  of  the  letter,  the 
things  that  she  in  her  unselfishness  had 
not  said  because  they  would  be  difficult  to 
listen  to,  deepened  their  sense  of  her 
value. 

After  a  few  moments,  some  went  quiet- 
ly* by  ones  and  twos,  into  the  front  room, 
and  some  slipped  up  stairs.  Later,  all 
who  had  been  near  to  her  went  away  car- 
rjdng  a  book  she  had  cared  for  in  their 
hands,  and  in  their  hearts  a  quiet  wonder 
if  they  had  not  seen  the  dawn  of  a  new 
idea. 


THE   WHIRLWIND. 

The  morning  dawned  so  bright  for  me, 
I  did  not  dream  of  cloud  or  rain  ; 

A  bird  sang  in  the  locust  tree, 

A  rose  smiled  through  the  window  pane. 

Then,  suddenly,  with  passion  dire 
A  fearful  wind  filled  all  the  land  ; 

Within  my  heart  a  spark  of  fire 
Into  a  furious  flame  was  fanned. 

Midnight — the  storm  sped  far  away, 
Cold  stars  shone  where  the  sun  had  been ; 

The  bird  and  rose  all  lifeless  lay. 
And  I  had  seared  my  soul  with  sin. 


Clarence  Urmy, 
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Basil  Reignb  had  fiiusbed  the  work  for  which  the  British  embassy  at  Vienna  had  sent  him  ont.  He 
had  run  to  earth  the  mysterious  Chakri  Pasha  in  the  wilds  of  the  Balkans,  and  now.  the  affair  with  that 
wOy  diplomat  settled,  there  was  nothing  bat  a  day's  tramp  between  him  and  the  house  party  at  Vilova. 
That  the  house  and  the  house  party  belonged  to  Count  Szarvas  bothered  him  little,  for  though  he  neither 
liked  nor  trusted  the  count,  the  count  had  a  sister  in  law,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  Princess  Marie,  Reigne 
would  have  oyercome  far  sterner  difficulties  than  a  distaste  for  his  host.  There  would  be  other  good 
friends  of  his  at  VUova — the  Duchess  of  Malplaquet,  and  Adela  Melita  with  her  wonderful  voice,  and 
DearoUeB  and  Delsarti,  her  two  satellites,  as  well  as  the  Archduke  Franz  Johann ;  but  the  Princess  Marie 
was  the  lodestone  that  drew  him  irresistibly  over  the  hills.  He  was  not  to  go  alone,  for  the  brigand 
Constantino  was  abroad,  and  a  Turkish  bimbashi  (major),  leading  out  a  troop  against  the  famous  bandit, 
offered  Reigne  his  protection  and  company. 


XXI. 

D  ASIL  found  the  bimbashi  a  cheery  lit- 
*^  tie  officer  of  the  old  school,  of  sixty 
years  of  age  or  thereabouts,  very  stout 
and  very  slow,  both  of  speech  and  move- 
ment. He  intimated,  in  a  mixture  of 
French  and  Turkish,  that  he  had  received 
the  pasha's  letter,  and  would  esteem  it  the 
pleasure  of  his  life  to  see  Mr.  Keigne  safe- 
ly across  the  hills,  during  the  operations 
against  the  thrice  accursed  Constant ine. 
His  men  would  be  ready  to  start  in  a 
couple  of  hours,  after  they  had  fed  and 
rested,  and  the  sooner  they  were  off  the 
better. 

Two  hours  later  saw  the  troop  winding 
slowly  up  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Dospad 
Daghs.  An  advance  guard  was  thrown 
out  to  prevent  surprise.  Basil  and  the 
stout  little  bimbashi  came  next  on  foot, 
as  in  most  places  the  hills  were  quite  be- 
yond the  possibilities  of  a  horse;  and  as 
the  pace  of  the  troop  was  the  pace  of  the 
commander,  its  progress  was  very  slow. 
Half  a  dozen  mules  carried  provisions 
and  small  shelter  tents,  and  it  seemed  to 
Basil  that,  barring  brigands,  the  detach- 
ment had  every  prospect  of  an  exceeding- 
ly pleasant  little  picnic  before  it. 

Conversation  was  of  course  somewhat 
restricted,  as  Basil  had  only  a  smatter- 
ing of  Turkish,  and  the  bimbashi  knew 
only  a  few  words  of  French  and  English. 
But  of  these,  like  Hussein  the  smith,  he 
made  the  very  best  use,  and  filled  up  the 
gaps  with  nods  and  winks  and  hiero- 
glyphic gestures,  and  was  so  amusingly 
anxious  to  entertain  the  stranger  that  he 
and  Basil  became  quite  friendly. 


"  Sevastopol !  "  he  panted,  making  of 
his  old  experiences,  just  as  the  smith  had 
done,  a  passport  to  this  new  friendship. 
"  Oui/  ouil  Yes,  yes!  Oh,  yes!"  and 
pointed  to  his  capacious  bosom,  on  which 
rested  the  Crimean  medals,  and  nodded 
like  an  automaton.  "  Plevna,  yes,  yes ! 
Oh,  yes !  "  and  held  up  four  fingers  and 
nodded  his  grizzled  cannon  ball  of  a  head 
to  indicate  that  he  had  been  through  all 
the  four  battles,  and  that  it  was  a  very 
devil  of  a  time.  When  he  spoke  of  Osman, 
Ghazi  Osman,  he  launched  into  such  a 
turgid  flood  of  the  vernacular  that  Basil 
could  only  nod  with  raised  eyebrows,  and 
feign  the  greatest  interest  and  apprecia- 
tion, and  wonder  to  what  he  was  commit- 
ting himself. 

They  wound  higher  and  higher  into  the 
hills,  and  at  last  halted  for  a  rest  on  a 
plateau  which  afforded  a  fine  view  of  the 
lovely  scenery  of  the  foot  hills  and  of  the 
great  rolling  masses  of  purple  mountains 
in  front. 

It  was  hot,  tiring  work  to  a  man  who 
rode  seventeen  stone  and  never  walked  a 
step  if  he  could  help  it,  and  the  bimbashi 
sat  down  and  mopped  his  head,  gratefully 
accepting  another  of  Basil's  cigars.  He 
gazed  steadily  at  the  great  spread  of 
mountain,  and  then  at  his  handful  of  men 
sprawling  on  the  turf,  then  waving  his 
hand  comprehensively  over  the  rolling 
range,  and  ending  with  a  contemptuous 
flick  towards  his  men,  he  shrugged  out 
an  immense  sigh  and  looked  despondently 
at  Basil. 

"Yes,"  said  the  Englishman,  shaking 
his  head,  "it's  a  tough  job.  Plenty  of 
room  for  hide  and  seek  there." 


•  This  stcry  began  m  the  January  number  of  Thb  Pukitan. 
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"  Heidsieck !  "  murmured  the  little  com- 
mander, mopping  his  fiery  brow  with  a 
groan  of  imsatisfied  longing.  "Ah-h-h-h ! " 

Then  he  lay  down  flat  on  his  back  and 
drew  his  fez  over  his  eyes,  crossed  his 
hands  comfortably  on  his  stomach,  and 
had  ten  minutes'  refreshing  sleep. 

When  their  commander  awoke,  the 
troop  got  en  route  again,  and  tramped 
steadily  on  and  up,  in  hopes  of  somewhere 
getting  scent  of  the  brigands.  They  halt- 
ed for  a  midday  meal,  and  the  men  thor- 
oughly enjoyed  themselves,  cooking  their 
little  messes  and  devouring  them  with  a 
mountain  air  relish,  and  laughing  and 
singing  the  while.  This  kin^  of  thing 
was  miles  ahead  of  Adrianople  and  the 
barracks  there,  and  they  did  not  care  how 
long  it  lasted.  When  he  got  up  from  his 
meal,  Basil  caught  the  bimbashi  sizing 
up  one  of  the  little  mules  with  a  longing 
look  in  his  eye.  But  the  mules  were  very 
small,  and  the  major  was  very  stout  and 
very  heavy,  and  at  last,  with  a  sigh,  he 
turned  away  and  gave  the  order  to  fall  in. 

All  through  the  afternoon  they  climbed 
on  and  up,  and  Basil  had  just  about  made 
up  his  mind  that  unless  the  gentlemen  of 
the  hills  chose  to  show  themselves,  the 
expedition  would  be  a  bootless  one,  when 
a  sudden  disturbance  in  front  raised  his 
hopes  of  something  better. 

The  advance  was  just  topping  a  ridge 
when,  with  a  shout  of  warning,  the  men 
flung  themselves  down,  and  a  shot  came- 
whistling  past.  Then,  without  waiting 
for  orders,  they  began  blazing  away  as  fast 
as  they  could  snap  in  the  cartridges,  with 
the  evident  intention  of  lightening  their 
pouches  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

"  Hourrah !  "  cried  ihe  little  bimbashi, 
at  the  same  time  hurling  at  his  men  a 
hoarse  command  to  stop  firing,  for  he 
knew  well  enough  what  the  value  of  that 
kind  of  shooting  was,  and  he  and  Basil 
crept  forward  to  reconnoiter. 

On  the  opposite  ridge,  with  a  little  green 
valley  between,  they  saw  a  number  of 
heads  cautiously  peering  their  way,  and 
as  soon  as  they  were  seen,  a  rattling  vol- 
ley came  singing  and  spattering  among 
the  rocks. 

"  Bad  shots,  anyhow,"  said  Basil,  and 
the  little  bimbashi  said  nothing.  He  had 
hauled  out  his  field  glass  and  was  gazing 
eagerly  at  the  enemy.  Then  he  asked 
Basil  for  his  handkerchief,  because  his 
own  was  a  green  one,  tied  it  on  to  his 
sword,  and  waved  it  above  their  rampart 
of  rock. 

"  Not  brigands,"  he  said  disappointedly 
in  French,  and  stepped  out  on  to  the 
ridge,  Basil  following  him. 


Two  tall  men  from  the  opposite  side 
came  down  to  meet  them,  and  as  they 
drew  near,  the  taller  of  the  two  cried 
cheerily : 

"  Well,  Keigne,  mon  ami,  what  kind  of 
sport  are  you  having  ?  Shot  any  brigands 
yet?" 

"Good  heavens,  count,  is  that  youf 
You  have  spoiled  all  our  fun.  We  were 
hoping  you  were  the  great  Constantino 
himself,  and  my  little  friend  here  had, 
I  believe,  already  gazetted  himself  pasha 
on  the  strength  of  your  dead  body." 

"  Ah  1  "  said  the  count.  "  So  sorry  to 
disoblige  you  both." 

"  Permit  me  to  introduce  you,"  said 
Basil.  "  Bimbashi  —  Count  Alexander 
Szarvas." 

The  little  major  touched  his  fez  some- 
what sulkily,  and  the  count  raised  his 
hunting  cap,  and  introduced  his  friend 
as  Lieutenant  Gospadof,  of  the  17th  Regi- 
ment of  Bulgarian  Infantry,  and  then 
burst  into  animated  converse  in  Turkish 
with  the  bimbashi.  The  count  passed 
round  his  cigar  case,  and  they  sat  down 
on  the  grass  to  talk,  while  their  followers 
cluster^  on  either  ridge  of  the  smiling 
green  valley  and  scowled  sullenly  across 
at  one  another. 

Szarvas  was  in  the  highest  of  spirits, 
and  evidently  enjoyed  the  situation  more 
than  did  the  Turk.  However,  the  latter 
soon  got  over  his  disappointment,  though 
his  manner  suggested  to  Basil  that  he 
strongly  resented  the  fact  that  Count 
Szarvas  had  not  turned  out  to  be  the  no- 
torious brigand,  and  he  readily  agreed  to 
join  forces  with  the  lieutenant  and  search 
the  mountains  together. 

"  We  are  after  the  brigands,  too,"  the 
count  explained  to  Basil.  "  That  rascal 
Constantine  has  touched  the  Turks  in 
their  sorest  place  by  carrying  off  another 
tax  collector  and  his  funds.  The  Bul- 
garian government  has  been  asked  to  as- 
sist in  his  capture.  Gospadof  was  de- 
tailed from  Bellova  for  the  duty,  and  I 
came  to  see  the  fun.  We  shall  have  a 
real  good  time,  I  guess,  as  your  friend 
the  American  minister  says,  but  I  very 
much  doubt  if  we  shall  come  across  Con- 
stantine. So  far,  we  have  seen  no  trace 
of  him.    And  you ?" 

"  Not  a  shadow.  You  were  the  first 
gleam  of  hope  we  have  had,  and  you've 
turned  out  a  fraud  I  " — at  which  the  count 
laughed  gaily,  and  Gospadof  smiled 
grimly. 

"And  how  did  you  leave  the  ladies, 
count  ? "  asked  Basil,  as  soon  as  the 
chance  offered. 

"  About  as  well  as  could  be  expected 
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under  the  circumstances,"  laughed  Szar- 
vas.  "  They  are  bearing  the  infliction 
of  Baron  Juthenheim  with  admirable 
patience,  in  hopes  of  brighter  days.  It 
is  surprising  what  a  dislike  they  have  for 
that  old  wretch,  especially  Marie.  I  really 
would  hardly  like  to  trust  her  out  in  the 
same  shooting  party  with  him." 

"  The  princess  hardly  struck  me  as 
being  murderously  inclined,"  said  Basil, 
smiling  to  himself  at  the  remembrance 
of  her  as  he  saw  her  last. 

"  Marie  is  very  thorough  in  her  likes 
and  dislikes,  and  she  hates  the  baron  like 
poison.  By  the  way,  how  did  you  get  on 
with  friend  Chakri?" 

"  Oh,  first  rate !  He  was  most  cour- 
teous, but,  as  you  said,  a  tough  fighter. 
He  reminded  me  of  you  in  many  points, 
count." 

"  Yes,  I  told  you  he  would.  Why  didn't 
he  come  out  with  you  to  hunt  up  the  brig- 
ands ?    Too  lazy,  I  suppose." 

"He  was  called  away  suddenly,  and  I 
did  not  see  him  after  the  first  night." 

"Ho,  ho!  What  mischief  is  brewing 
now,  I  wonder.  It  must  have  been  some- 
thing important  to  take  Chakri  away  at 
a  moment's  notice.  Where  was  he  off  to — 
the  capital  ? " 

"  I  was  not  so  indiscreet  as  to  ask  him, 
count." 

And  the  count  laughed. 

A  plan  of  campaign  was  soon  arranged. 
The  Turks  were  to  spread  over  the  moun- 
tains to  the  right,  and  the  Bulgarians  to 
the  left,  keeping  within  touch  but  not  in- 
termixing, for  fear  of  trouble.  And  so  by 
carefully  beating  up  the  whole  of  the 
range  there  might  be  a  chance  of  coming 
across  traces  of  the  brigands. 

This  plan  was  carried  out,  and  resulted 
in  an  exceedingly  pleasant  picnic,  as  the 
count  had  foretold,  but  led  to  nothing 
practical  in  the  shape  of  brigands. 

The  weather  was  magnificent,  the  air 
exhilarating,  and  the  twenty  mile  tramp 
each  day  brought  them  all  into  perfect 
condition  for  thorough  enjoyment  of  the 
jovial  circle  round  the  camp  fire  at  night. 

But  of  Constantine  and  his  band  they 
saw  nothing. 

XXII. 

For  three  days  they  ranged  the  hills, 
spreading  out  in  a  long,  fluctuating  line 
and  beating  thoroughly  every  possible 
cover,  but  came  across  nothing  more  than 
old  camp  firej>  and  occasional  foot  trails, 
which  might  have  been  made  by  brigands 
or  by  any  one  else. 

At  night  they  lighted  their  o-^ti  fires, 


cooked  savory  messes  of  the  game  they 
had  shot  during  the  day,  and  beguiled  the 
long  evenings  with  endless  pipes,  while 
jest  and  song  and  story  circled  the  dancing 
flames,  and  kept  them  all  in  the  merriest 
of  humors.  The  little  Turkish  major 
reeled  off  long  yarns  anent  his  Plevna 
exploits,  and  proved  himself  beyond  all 
question  a  very  mighty  hero,  for  there  was 
none  to  deny  him.  Reigne  sang  them 
patriotic  British  songs,  Szarvas  gave 
them  the  very  latest  productions  of  the 
Paris  music  halls,  and  even  Gospadof, 
who  seemed  of  a  dour  and  surly  disposi- 
tion, and  spoke  little  in  the  daytime,  un- 
bent at  night  and  roared  wild  Hungarian 
love  songs  in  a  voice  that  got  on  Keigne's 
nerves  till  he  wanted  to  get  up  and  kick 
something. 

And  then,  the  last  pipe  smoked  and  the 
last  song  sung,  they  rolled  themselves  in 
their  blankets,  crept  into  their  tiny  tents, 
and  woke  to  a  new  day. 

It  was  all  very  novel  to  Reigne,  and  he 
enjoyed  the  free,  open  air  camp  life  thor- 
oughly, but  his  time  was  running.  They 
seemed  just  as  near  to  the  brigands  as  on 
the  day  they  started,  and  this  was  not  ex- 
actly the  kind  of  sport  to  which  he  had 
been  looking  forward  for  so  long. 

During  the  midday  halt,  on  the  third 
day,  Szarvas  turned  to  him,  rolling  a 
cigarette : 

"What  say  you,  M.  Reigne,  shall  we 
continue  this  amusing  but  unprofitable 
chase,  or  shall  we,  you  and  I,  strike  for 
the  chateau?  It  lies  about  fifteen  miles 
in  a  bee  line  over  yonder  hills.  Brigands 
or  the  ladies — ^which  ?  "  and  he  fixed  his 
keen,  cool  eyes  on  the  Englishman's  face. 

"  I  am  quite  at  your  service,  count.  We 
know  where  to  find  the  ladies,  and  we  don't 
seem  to  know  where  to  find  the  brigands." 

"  Truly !  And  as  I  may  have  affairs 
awaiting  me  at  the  chateau,  I  propose  a 
move  in  that  direction.  So,  gentlemen  " — 
turning  to  Gospadof  and  the  bimbashi — 
"  we  will  drink  one  more  bumper  to  your 
success,  and  then,  by  your  leave,  we  will 
wish  you  *  au  revoir.'  " 

"  Success  to  you  I  "  said  Reigne. 

"  To  your  early  meeting  with  Constan- 
tine !  "  said  the  count. 

"  Constantine !  "  growled  Gospadof 
sourly. 

"  To  the  slipperiest  devil  I  have  never 
met,  and  may  the  meeting  be  soon ! " 
chirped  the  bimbashi. 

"  I  should  suggest  your  still  working 
in  concert,"  said  the  count,  turning  to 
Gospadof ;  "  and  from  what  I  know  of  the 
feeling  at  headquarters,  I  am  sure  that 
would  be  in  accordance  with  their  views." 
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"  Right,"  growled  Qospadof ,  and  as  the 
long  line  of  beaters  started  for  another 
pleasant  but  unprofitable  afternoon's  ex- 
cursion, Keigne  and  the  count  struck  off 
down  the  mountainside  in  the  direction 
of  Vilova,  and  Basil's  pulses  beat  fast  at 
the  thought  that  every  step  brought  him 
nearer  to  the  Princess  Marie. 

"  What  are  their  chances  of  coming  up 
with  the  elusive  Constantine,  count? "  he 
asked,  to  beguile  the  time  as  they  tramped 
along. 

"  Not  worth  a  button.  Constantine  is 
probably  watching  their  every  movement 
and  retreating  step  by  step  as  they  ad- 
vance. He  is  much  too  old  a  bird  to  have 
salt  put  on  his  tail  in  this  fashion.  Then, 
he  knows  every  foot  of  these  mountains, 
and  it  is  a  mighty  big  playground." 

"  Have  you  ever  met  him  ?  " 

"  I  have  had  no  less  than  four  different 
individuals  pointed  out  to  me  at  four 
different  times  as  Constantine  by  men 
who  said  they  knew  him  intimately.  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Con- 
stantine is  a  composite  character — a  tyi)e 
rather  than  an  individual." 

"  That  is  interesting." 

"  My  idea  is  confirmed  by  the  rapidity 
of  the  fellow's  movements.  It  is  almost 
incredible  that  one  man  can  accomplish  all 
the  misdeeds  ascribed  to  Constantine. 
One  day  he  lifts  a  tax  gatherer  with  his 
plunder  on  the  Turkish  slopes,  and  the 
next  he  is  collaring  some  nice,  plump, 
ransomable  prey,  thirty  or  forty  miles 
away  on  this  side  of  the  hills." 

"  He  has  never  troubled  you  ? " 

"  Never,"  replied  the  count,  with  a  quiet 
laugh.  "  Marie  says  I  bribe  him  to  keep 
away.  But,  whatever  the  reason,  he  has 
never  harried  the  chateau  yet.  If  he 
knew  what  ransom  the  princess  could  af- 
ford I  doubt  if  he  would  let  such  a  chance 
slip.  I  must  take  precautions.  There  is 
not  much  that  C-onstantino  doos  not  know 
if  it  is  worth  his  while  to  know  it.  Yes," 
he  continued  musingly,  lying  flat  on  his 
back  for  a  rest,  and  puffing  a  cigarette, 
"  what  with  you,  M.  Roigne,  and  the  Rus- 
sian Ambassador  and  Desrolles  and  Del- 
sarti  and  the  princess  and  Vandenbyl — 
my  conscience  I  What  a  sensation  he 
could  make  if  he  raked  you  all  in !  After 
that  he  could  retire  to  Crete  or  Monaco 
or  Paris,  and  live  a  quiet,  genteel,  respect- 
able life  for  the  rest  of  his  days." 

"  If  he  didn't  get  a  bullet  into  him  in 
the  attempt." 

**  Of  course  there  is  always  that  off 
chance.  But  so  far  the  bullet  doesn't  seem 
to  have  boon  cast  that  would  interfere 
with  his  little  amusements." 


"  Do  you  know,  M.  Reigne,"  he  con- 
tinued confidentially,  "  1  have  sometimes 
considered  the  idea  of  some  such  combina- 
tion myself,  but  I  have  never  had  the  time 
and  opportunity  to  work  the  idea  out.  It 
is  rather  captivating,  though — M.  Con- 
stantine, in  the  hills,  filling  his  coffers 
from  the  pockets  of  the  governments  and 
the  wealthy  ones  who  can  afford  to  be 
bled.  M.  Szarvas,  say — living  a  life  of 
luxurious  idleness  at  Monte  Carlo  and 
Paris  and  even" — ^with  a  shrug — "Lon- 
don !  There  is  a  certain  fascination  in  the 
idea.    Don't  you  think  so  ?  " 

"  I  can't  say  it  attracts  me  particularly. 
Anyhow,  it  would  be  a  risky  business." 

"  That  would  add  zest  to  it,  of  course." 

"  Everj'  man  to  his  taste,  count.  I 
would  sooner  sit  safe  on  the  ground  than 
be  always  on  the  knife  edge." 

"  For  some  folk  the  knife  edge  has  its 
charm." 

The  walking  was  rough,  and  in  three 
hours  they  had  covered  not  more  than 
seven  or  eight  miles.  A  grassy  slope  in- 
vited another  halt,  and  they  flung  them- 
selves down  on  it.  Reigne  got  out  a  cigar 
and  was  cutting  it  with  delicate  antici- 
pation, when  the  report  of  a  carbine  rang 
out  and  a  bullet  plugged  into  the  turf  just 
alongside  him. 

"  Hello ! "  he  said,  looking  up  and  about. 
"  Somebody  is  making  a  target  of  us.  Is 
this  one  of  the  customs  of  the  country, 
count  ? " 

Count  Alex  had  sat  up  too,  and  was  look- 
ing keenly  around.  A  curl  of  blue  smoke 
above  a  distant  boulder  showed  whence 
the  shot  came. 

"Get  to  cover,  quick,'*  he  said,  and 
rolled  himself  down  hill  to  an  outcrop  of 
rock  which  afforded  shelter  of  a  kind,  so 
long  as  they  lay  flat  behind  it. 

"  This  is  deucedly  unpleasant,"  he  said, 
as  Reigne  joined  him,  after  running  the 
gauntlet  of  another  shot  which  missed  him 
by  about  a  foot. 

"  Brigands  ?  "  queried  Basil. 

"  Peasants,  most  likely,  taking  us  for 
brigands.    They  all  go  armed  about  here." 

"  If  they  have  the  sense  to  turn  our  po- 
sition and  take  us  in  the  flank,  it  will  be 
a  poor  lookout  for  us." 

•*  Yes,  but  we  can't  well  introduce  our- 
selves at  eight  hundred  yards." 

"Well,  what's  to  be  done?"  asked  Bas- 
il, lighting  his  cigar. 

The  count  reached  out  for  a  bit  of  stick, 
and,  having  secured  it,  put  his  handker- 
chief on  the  end  of  it  and  hoisted  it  above 
their  rampart. 

In  an  instant  a  shot  came  whistling 
through  it. 
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"  Xo  handkerchiefs  wanted  today,"  said 
Basil.    "Xextr' 

The  count's  imperturbable  suavity 
seemed  to  have  deserted  him.  He  looked 
black  and  angry.  After  a  moment's  con- 
sideration he  broke  the  stick  in  two. 

"  Hoist  your  cap  on  that,"  he  said,  "  and 
I  will  do  the  same.  Then  when  they  fire 
throw  up  your  arms  as  if  their  shot  had 
p:ot  home.  That  may  draw  them  close 
enough  to  talk  to," 

Basil  was  not  sure  whether  it  was  com- 
edy or  tragedy  they  were  enacting,  but 
nothing  better  suggested  itself,  and  he 
did  as  he  was  bid. 

The  caps  were  cautiously  elevated,  as 
though  the  wearers  were  incautiously 
moving  behind  the  rock.  Two  shots  rang 
out.  A  bullet  pierced  BasiFs  cap  and  car- 
ried it  a  dozen  feet  away.  They  both 
flung  up  their  arms  and  rolled  over  and 
lay  still,  though  Basil  could  hardly  lie 
for  laughing. 

"  We  have  missed  our  vocation,  count," 
he  said.  "  We  ought  to  be  on  the  stage, 
Drury  Lane  or  the  Adelphi  would  be  just 
about  our  shape." 

"  Hist ! "  said  the  count,  and  in  five 
minutes  more  they  heard  voices  and  the 
tread  of  feet. 

When  they  came  close  enough  the  count 
sprang  up  and  poured  out  a  flood  of  angry 
invective  on  the  shooters,  two  wiry, 
swarthy  faced,  fiercely  mustached  moun- 
taineers, in  short  jackets  with  bandoliers 
slung  across  them,  and  baggy  white  kilts. 
They  had  stopped  short  and  now  stood 
leaning  on  their  long  carbines,  and  occa- 
sionally muttered  a  sulky  word  in  reply 
to  the  count's  objurgations. 

He  spoke  in  Bulgarian,  and  when  he 
had  finished  the  men  shouldered  their 
guns  and  strode  away  up  the  hill. 

"Well?"  asked  Basil.  "What's  the 
matter?" 

"  The  rascals!  "  replied  the  count,  look- 
ing after  them,  his  face  still  black  with 
anger.  "They  say  they  mistook  us  for 
brigands." 

"And  what  are  they?" 

"Villagers  from  Taxil,  they  say.  As 
likely  as  not  they  are  in  league  with  the 
brigands.  It's  well  it  is  no  worse.  Let  us 
get  on,  M.  Reigne." 

The  sun  had  dipped  behind  the  western 
hills,  and  the  hollows  were  filling  with 
creeping  shadows,  when,  after  another  stiff 
three  hours'  walk,  over  a  much  rougher 
path  than  the  bee  travels,  they  topped  the 
final  ridge,  and  saw,  down  below,  the 
winding  white  ribbon  of  a  road  that  leads 
past  the  Chateau  Szarvas  from  Taxil  to 
Vilova. 


"  Ah,  v^d! "  said  the  count  with  an  ac- 
cession of  spirits.  "  Now  we  are  near 
home.  W^e  shall  be  in  time  for  dinner 
after  all.  Another  half  hour  and  we  are 
there." 

And  Reigne  was  glad  to  hear  it,  and 
gladder  still  when  at  last  they  turned  off 
the  highroad  between  a  pair  of  stone  pil- 
lars, unincumbered  with  gates,  into  an 
avenue  of  larches,  and  saw  the  chateau  in 
front  of  them. 

All  the  house  party  seemed  gathered  on 
the  veranda,  and  as  the  newcomers  were 
recognized,  they  crowded  to  the  railings 
to  give  them  welcome. 

The  Countess  Anna  was  there,  and 
Adela  Melita,  with  Desrolles  on  one  side 
and  Delsarti  on  the  other,  and  Julius  Van- 
denbyl,  the  American  financier  whom 
Szarvas  was  cultivating  into  some  of  his 
many  schemes,  and  several  Austrians, 
strangers  to  Reigne,  but  all  very  much 
at  home,  and  all  in  the  highest  of  spirits. 
And  there,  chiefest  of  all,  was  the  sweet, 
bright  face  with  the  wonderful  eyes  which 
had  filled  Basil  Reigne's  soul  and  memory 
since  ever  he  first  saw  them. 

The  count  strode  in,  shaking  hands 
right  and  left  with  both  hands.  He  kissed 
the  countess  on  both  cheeks,  and  the  hands 
of  the  other  ladies,  and  Reigne  regretted 
the  insular  stiffness  which  prevented  him 
from  following  suit.  His  welcome,  how- 
ever, was  of  the  warmest,  and  he  felt  very 
much  at  his  ease  at  once. 

"Ah,  ah,  Reigne,  mon  ami,  where  in 
heaven's  name  have  you  sprung  from? 
Your  baggage  arrived  here  eight  days  ago, 
and  every  day  we  have  said  to  ourselves, 
*  Still  fine  weather  I '  See  it,  mon  enfant  ? 
It  took  me  three  days  to  make  that  joke, 
and  Delsarti  does  not  see  it  yet — thanks 
to  his  ignorance  of  the  barbarous  lan- 
guage! lie  has  tried  his  very  hardest, 
but  he  can  make  neither  tail  nor  head  of 
it.  And  where  did  you  and  the  count 
tumble  across  one  another  ?  We  expected 
you  from  the  east,  and  you  come  from 
the  west,  and  we  rather  hoped  the  count 
had  at  last  fallen  into  the  clutches  of  the 
wicked  Constantine.  Where  is  he,  count  ? 
Did  you  not  find  him  ?  Have  you  not  got 
his  scalp  with  you,  or  any  bits  of  him 
about  you  ? " 

"  Not  a  scrap  of  him,"  said  the  count. 
"  We  never  even  got  a  glimpse  of  his 
shadow." 

"No?  Well,  well!  Maybe  it's  just  as 
well.  If  you'd  got  as  near  as  that,  you 
probably  would  not  be  here  to  tell  the 
tale.  The  countess  has  been  in  a  great 
state  ever  since  we  got  your  message  that 
you  had  gone  brigand  hunting.     She  has 
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been  fearing  all  kinds  of  things.  Let  me 
see,  it  is  five — six  days  since  you  left  us 
in  the  lurch.  I  did  my  best  to  get  Del- 
sarti  and  the  others  to  organize  a  search 
party,  so  that  we  might  at  all  events  have 
some  relics  in  case  Constantine  had  wiped 
you  all  out." 

"  I  accept  the  will  for  the  deed,  my  dear 
Desrolles,"  said  the  count.  "I  owe  you 
all  an  apology.  You  see,  I  met  my  old 
friend  Gospadof  close  to  the  Tohertal 
Dagh  that  day,  and  nothing  would  do 
but  I  must  go  along  with  him.  It  was  a 
chance  not  to  be  missed,  and  he  would  not 
wait  an  hour.  He  was  under  most  strin- 
gent orders  to  get  in  touch  at  once  with 
the  Turkish  troops  sent  out  on  the  same 
errand,  and  he  was  afraid  of  missing 
them.  I  would  like  to  have  had  you  all 
there,  but  it  was  with  difficulty  I  got  him 
to  detach  a  man  to  carry  my  message, 
and  we  started  at  the  same  time  as  he 
did.  You  would  have  enjoyed  it,  Des- 
rolles." 

"  Y-e-s,  faute  de  mieux,  I  might,  count; 
but  we  got  along  quite  comfortably  in 
your  absence.  If  you  had  taken  along 
Delsarti  and  Mr.  Vandenbyl,  our  enjoy- 
ment would  have  been  complete.  How- 
ever, we  put  up  with  them  as  well  as  we 
could." 

"What  a  flow  of  language  the  little 
man  has ! "  said  Delsarti  gravely,  to  the 
company  in  general.  "  His  talents  are  ab- 
solutely wasted  in  the  diplomatic  service. 
He  ought  to  be  on  the  stage  or  in  the 
Corps  Legislatif.  In  either  he  would  rise 
to  distinction." 

"Praise  from  such  a  quarter  is  praise 
indeed,"  bowed  DesroUes. 

"  Are  you  two  squabbling  still  ?  I  left 
you  at  it  and  I  find  you  at  it.  Cannot 
you  keep  them  in  order,  Mme.  Adela  ? " 
asked  the  count. 

"  I,  count  ?  I  have  no  power  over 
them."  At  which  DesroUes  and  Delsarti 
both  heaved  a  heavy  sigh  and  tried  their 
best  to  look  dejected. 

Basil's  welcome  from  the  princess  had 
been  a  warm  grip  of  the  hand  that  set  the 
blood  tingling  through  his  veins,  and  a 
straight,  glad  look  from  the  dark  eyes 
that  filled  the  world  with  golden  light  for 
him. 

"  And  Juthonheim  ? "  asked  the  count. 
"Where  is  the  baron?  Have  you  made 
away  with  him  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  laughed  the  princess ;  "  we  made 
things  so  extremely  uncomfortable  for 
him  that  he  went  off  in  a  huff  throe  days 
ago.  The  sun  has  shone  brighter  ever 
since,  and  Adela  and  the  duchess  arrived 
yesterday  morning." 


"Come  along,  M.  Reigne,"  said  the 
count.  "  I  will  show  you  to  your  room. 
Dinner  is  in  half  an  hour." 

And  he  led  the  way  into  the  house  and 
up  the  broad  staircase  which  mounted  to 
the.  great  wooden  gallery  round  the  central 
hall. 

XXIII. 

Reiqne  found  his  baggage  awaiting  him 
in  his  room.  When  he  had  dressed  he 
came  out  into  the  gallery,  and,  leaning 
his  arms  on  the  railing,  took  a  surv^ey  of 
his  surroundings. 

In  the  big  fireplace  down  below,  and 
just  opposite  to  him,  a  great  fire  of  dry 
logs  blazed  and  hissed,  and  shot  out  sharp 
reports  and  puffs  of  fragrant  blue  smoke. 
Many  heads  of  animals,  bears  and  boars 
and  wolves  and  small  deer,  hung  upon  the 
walls,  and  the  wavering,  uncertain  light 
endowed  them  with  grotesque,  brief  life, 
as  the  white  fangs  grinned,  and  the  glassy 
eyes  winked  and  twinkled  responsive  to 
the  dancing  flames. 

These  trophies  of  the  chase,  with  racks 
of  rifles  and  shotguns  in  between,  formed 
the  only  ornaments  of  the  walls.  Round 
the  hearth  were  deep,  comfortable  leather 
couches  and  huge  easy  chairs,  with  small 
tables  scattered  about  promiscuously,  and 
large  Japanese  screens  to  shut  out  wan- 
dering drafts.  At  the  farther  end  of 
the  hall  the  blaze  of  light  and  the  tinkle 
of  glass  and  china  coming  through  an 
open  door  betokened  the  diningroom. 

Reigne  was  enjoying  the  rich,  subdued 
picturesqueness  of  all  this,  when  the  slow 
tap,  tap,  of  a  cane  coming  along  the  gal- 
lery brought  him  round  face  to  face  with 
the  Duchess  of  Malplaquet. 

"  Ah,  Basil,  mon  enfant,  you  are  there  ? 
I  heard  you  had  arrived.  Give  me  your 
arm  down  those  accursed  stairs.  I  always 
fear  I  shall  slip  and  disarrange  myself 
and  perhaps  break  my  leg.  I  am  very  glad 
you  have  come.  I  am  dying  to  have  a 
reasonable  human  man  to  talk  to." 

"  Why,  duchess,  what  has  upset  you  ? 
That  is  pretty  rough  on  DesroUes  and  the 
rest." 

"  DesroUes  and  Delsarti  are  simply  hu- 
man monkeys,  my  boy.  That  American 
is  a  dollar  mill.  He  talks  dollars  from 
morning  till  night,  and  dreams  dollars 
from  night  till  morning.  He  wants  to 
syndicate  everything  he  sees.  Whenever 
he  looks  at  me  I  know  that  he  is  apprais- 
ing me,  and  whenever  he  speaks  to  me  I 
expect  him  to  make  an  offer  to  convert 
me  into  a  Limited  Company.  I  know  ho 
is  going  to  offer  to  run  Adela.    I  can  see 
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it  in  hia  eye.  As  to  the  Austrians,  they 
know  nothing  but  army  maneuvers  and 
horses.  Give  me  your  arm  and  take  me 
down  to  the  salon.  You  shall  sit  next  to 
me,  and  we  shall  both  be  happy.  Marie 
sits  on  your  other  side." 

Basil  gave  the  old  lady  his  arm  with 
alacrity,  and  conveyed  her  safely  down 
stairs.  .  She  tapped  her  way  to  the  far 
end  of  the  room. 

"  I  always  like  to  be  in  first ;  I  feel  ten 
years  younger  when  I  am  sitting  down. 
That  is  Marie's  chair  next  to  me/'  she 
said,  "  but  1  shall  insist  upon  your  sit- 
ting there,  and  Marie  will  take  the  next 
again.  Then  with  Anna  at  the  end  here, 
and  Adela  opposite,  I  shall  begin  to  feel 
quite  at  home." 

"  You  are  the  most  charming  old  lady 
I  ever  met,"  said  Basil. 

"Yes,  you  have  told  me  so  before.  It 
is  not  everybody  says  so,  but  I  can  be 
when  I  like.  See  you  keep  me  in  good 
humor  by  doing  your  duty  by  my  little 
friend  here ; "  and  she  nodded  towards 
chair  number  three. 

Basil  looked  down  at  her  steadfastly. 
"Now,  what  may  you  mean  by  that?" 
was  in  his  face,  but  he  only  looked  at  her, 
and  the  duchess  added  sententiously : 

"  Duty  and  inclination  don't  often  run 
together ;  it's  a  good  thing  when  they  do." 

The  rest  of  the  party  came  trooping  in, 
and  Basil  sat  down  to  his  dinner  between 
the  duchess  and  Princess  Marie  in  the 
highest  of  spirits. 

"  You  do  not  object  to  my  having  my 
boy  next  to  me,  Anna  ?  "  cooed  the  duchess 
softly.  "  I  do  not  feel  at  home  with  that 
dollar  man  nor  with  those  army  men. 
Dollars  and  horses  in  the  abstract  do  not 
interest  me." 

"  We  want  you  to  make  yourself  just  as 
comfortable  as  you  can,  duchess,"  said  the 
countess,  smiling.  But  Count  Alex  at  the 
other  end  of  the  table  looked  as  though 
his  long  tramp  over  the  hills  had  been 
rather  too  much  for  him,  or  possibly  his 
letters  had  disagreed  with  him.  The  wise 
man  opens  his  mail  after  a  meal,  never 
before  one. 

The  dinner  passed  merrily,  however. 
Basil  gave  the  ladies  at  his  end  of  the 
table  a  humorous  account  of  some  portions 
of  his  travels  since  he  saw  them  last. 
They  were  specially  interested  in  his 
description  of  Chakri  Pasha's  country 
house,  and  the  duchess  asked  many  ques- 
tions about  Chakri  himself.  She  prided 
herself  on  knowing  everything  that  was 
worth  knowing  about  everybody  of  im- 
portance, and  Chakri  was  evidently  a 
puzzle  to  her. 


"  That  man  has  been  pushed  up  into  a 
certain  position,"  she  said,  "  by  sheer  in- 
dolence and  force  of  circumstances,  so  far 
as  I  can  learn.  lie  was  at  Plevna,  I  sup- 
pose. They  all  were,  or  at  all  events  they 
say  so,  and  it  comes  to  much  the  same 
thing.  And  since  then  he  has  made  his 
way  by  never  being  at  hand  when  he  was 
wanted.  He  happened  just  to  drop  into  a 
place  where  it  played  his  master's  game 
to  have  a  stumbling  block,  and  Chakri, 
they  say,  is  admirably  adapted  for  the 
post." 

"  It  probably  suits  him  to  pose  that 
way,"  said  Reigne,  "  but  he  struck  me  as  a 
remarkably  clever  man.  You  have  met 
him,  countess,  have  you  not  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  think  so,"  said  the  countess 
in  a  tone  of  thoughtful  puzzlement ;  "  I 
certainly  do  not  remember  him.  But  one 
meets  so  many  people,  one  can  hardly  re- 
member them  all." 

"  He  spoke  as  though  he  were  acquaint- 
ed with  both  you  and  the  Princess  Marie." 

"  Really  I  "  said  the  princess.  "  This  is 
very  interesting.  I  have  a  good  memory 
for  people,  but  I  don't  remember  ever 
meeting  Chakri  Pasha.  What  is  he  like, 
Mr.  Reigne?    Photograph  him  for  us." 

"  Well,  if  you  took  the  count  there  and 
gave  him  a  dark,  pointed  beard,  and  put 
a  fez  on  him,  and  clothed  him  in  loose, 
flowing  robes,  and  buried  him  in  cush- 
ions, and  smothered  him  in  smoke  in  a 
dimly  lighted  room,  you  would  get  a  very 
fair  likeness  of  the  pasha  as  I  saw  him. 
He  says,  by  the  way,  what  the  count  had 
already  told  me,  that  he  is  some  very  dis- 
tant relation  of  the  count — ^hundred  and 
twenty  first  half  cousin  or  something  like 
that.  I  thought  I  caught  an  occasional 
resemblance  of  tone  and  manner,  though 
my  fancy  may,  of  course,  have  sprung 
from  my  knowledge  of  the  fact." 

"  We  certainly  ought  to  know  our  hun- 
dred and  twenty  first  half  cousin,"  said 
the  princess.  "  Alex,  have  we  ever  met 
cousin  Chakri?  Why  don't  you  intro- 
duce your  distinguished  foreign  relatives 
to  your  family  ?  " 

"  I  am  sure  I  can't  say  if  you  have  met 
him,  Marie,"  came  the  reply,  with  a  gleam- 
ing smile,  from  the  count.  "  The  roll  of 
your  acquaintance  is  not  in  my  keeping. 
As  to  introducing  him  to  you,  I  will  do 
80  on  the  first  occasion  that  offers.  He 
has,  I  believe,  too  many  attractions  at 
home  to  permit  of  his  wandering  far 
away." 

But  the  duchess  had  fallen  into  a  brown 
study,  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  table  cloth, 
the  nervous  white  hand  flashing  out  daz- 
zling sparks  and  splinters  of  flame  as  it 
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toyed  with  the  spoons  and  forks  in  front 
of  her.  She  was  evidently  puzzled,  but 
eventually  gave  it  up  with  a  shake  of  the 
head. 

^^ Nein,^^  she  said;  "1  do  not  know 
enough  of  the  Szarvas  family  tree  to  know 
how  that  came  about.  Now,  if  it  had 
been  your  own  family" — turning  to  the 
princess — "  I  would  have  been  able  to  tell 
you  all  about  it.  I  know  your  people's 
story  like  a  book,  right  back  past  the  time 
of  Mad  Paul,  who  nailed  his  wife  up  in 
the  forester's  hut  and  set  it  on  fire  and 
danced  round  it  till  she  was  burned  to 
death.  And  Prince  John,  who  married 
the  Russian,  and  was  done  to  death 
by " 

"  Oh,  don't  tell  us  any  more,"  said  the 
princess.  "  We're  an  awful  lot.  I  hope 
it  doesn't  run  in  the  blood." 

And  Basil  looked  into  the  great,  'dark 
eyes  and  thought  he  would  gladly  take  all 
risks;  for,  whatever  her  ancestors  might 
have  been,  it  was  surely  a  noble  and  beau- 
tiful soul  that  shone  out  of  the  eyes  of 
Marie  Obdanovitch. 

XXIV. 

And  now  began  the  golden  days  for 
Basil  Reigne,  and  he  would  have  been 
well  content  to  have  them  last  forever. 

The  count  and  countess  made  the  best 
of  hosts,  and,  whatever  feeling  Szarvas 
might  have  on  the  subject  of  the  Princess 
Marie's  frank  appreciation  of  the  young 
Englishman,  he  showed  him  nothing  but 
the  suavest  courtesy  and  cordiality. 

Sunrise  each  morning  saw  the  active 
members  of  the  party  en  route  for  the 
mountains.  All  day  long  the  merry 
shouts,  punctuated  at  long  intervals  by  the 
cracks  of  the  rifles  and  the  ring  of  the 
shotguns,  echoed  along  the  hillsides.  The 
midday  rendezvous  round  the  laden  ham- 
pers were  feasts  to  be  remembered.  Jokes 
and  jests  in  half  a  dozen  languages  flashed 
to  and  fro,  and  songs  were  sung  and 
stories  told,  and  the  bright  eyes  of  the 
Princess  Marie  were  an  inspiration  and 
a  challenge  to  them  all. 

Sunset  saw  them  trooping  home,  and 
round  the  wood  fire  in  the  great  hall  after 
dinner  the  humors  and  accidents  and  all 
the  doings  of  the  day  were  recounted  and 
discussed.  Delsarti  and  Desrolles  fought 
wordy  duels  over  the  Melita,  and  Adela 
laughed  over  them  till  she  cried,  and  then 
sang  them  all  into  serenity  again.  Basil 
Reigne  watched  Marie  Obdanovitch,  and 
his  heart  went  out  to  her  more  and  more, 
and  vhe  princess  knew  it. 

Reigne  had  traveled  far  and  seen  much. 


The  greatest  houses  in  Europe  had  wel- 
comed him  as  guest*,  first  for  his  father's 
sake  and  then  for  his  own.  But  nowkere 
had  he  found  so  much  to  enjoy  as  he  did 
here,  and  of  no  place  did  he  carry  more 
glowing  memories  than  of  the  great  hall 
of  the  Chateau  Szarvas. 

Compared  with  many  of  the  great 
houses  of  whose  hospitality  he  had  par- 
taken, the  chateau  was  a  mere  shanty,  of 
course,  but  already,  for  him,  the  presence 
of  Marie  Obdanovitch  would  have  trans- 
formed the  meanest  peasant  hut  into  the 
most  glorious  palace  of  delight. 

But  apart  even  from  that,  that  great 
hall  of  the  Chateau  Szarvas  was  an  ex- 
tremely delightful  place,  especially  in  the 
evening  after  dinner,  when  the  whole 
party  gathered  round  the  big  wood  fire, 
and  the  dancing  flames  gleamed  brightly 
on  arms  and  trophies,  and  on  arms  of 
softer  mold,  and  the  fierce  fangs  on  the 
walls  laughed  with  the  faces  down  below. 

It  was  the  sixth  day  of  his  visit.  They 
had  had  a  glorious  day  on  the  hills,  start- 
ing off  with  the  rise  of  the  sun,  and  troop- 
ing home  in  detachments  as  the  chances 
of  the  day  had  sorted  them  out,  when  the 
light  was  running  up  the  hills  and  falling 
from  the  summits. 

Basil  came  out  of  his  room  into  the 
wide  gallery,  and  found  Marie  Obdano- 
vitch leaning  her  white  arms  on  the  rail- 
ing and  looking  laughingly  down  on  the 
folk  below.  He  stepped  alongside,  finding 
a  pleasure  in  leaning  on  the  same  rail, 
and  said  quietly : 

"  La  prin  cease  8* amuse. ^^ 

"  Truly,  they  are  funny,  those  two,"  she 
said,  without  looking  round.  Her  perfect 
naturalness  was  not  the  least  of  her  many 
charms.  She  made  no  pretenses  of  any 
kind*  "  I  wonder  Adela  permits  them  to 
cari*y  on  so." 

"Don't  you  think  Mme.  Adela  enjoys 
them  ?  "  asked  Basil. 

"  She  is  much  too  sensible,  I  should 
think.  She  suffers  in  silence.  I  suppose, 
and  che  is  too  good  natured  to  spoil  any 
one's  enjoyment.  Do  you  know  that  Adela 
is  an  extremely  fine  woman — one  out  of  a 
million,  Mr.  Reigne? " 

"  Her  friendships  prove  it." 

"  Thanks,  that  is  very  pretty.  But, 
compliments  apart,  I  do  not  know  any 
other  woman  who  would  have  gone 
through  what  Adela  has,  and  have  risen 
above  it  all  and  become  the  woman  she  is. 
Her  troubles  have  mellowed  her.  They 
would  have  crazed  and  broken  any  one 
else.    You  know  her  story  ?  " 

"  Only  partially,  from  words  here  and 
there ;  but  I  know"  it  is  a  sad  one." 
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"  She  is  the  only  daughter  of  Count 
John  Varsova,  a  Pole  like  Anna  and  my- 
seli,  and  she  was  at  school  with  us.  The 
Grand  Duke  Paul  Alexis  married  her  pri- 
vately within  three  months  of  her  leaving 
school — such  a  lovely  girl  she  was  then ! — 
and  we  were  all  delighted  at  her  good 
fortune.  But  the  Czar  would  not  have  it. 
As  soon  as  h^  heard  of  it  he  sent  Paul 
Alexis  off  to  the  other  end  of  Siberia,  an- 
nulled the  marriage,  and  shut  Adela  up 
in  a  fortress  on  the  White  Sea.  Her  baby 
was  bom  in  prison  and  died  there.  Then 
the  grand  duke  died  in  Siberia,  and  they 
let  Adela  out.  All  Europe  is  at  her  feet 
now,  but  she  would  not  sing  in  Russia  to 
save  her  life.  Ah,  that  Russia !  "  and  she 
smote  the  gallery  rail  with  her  small  white 
hand. 

"You  are  almost  English  in  your  dis- 
like of  the  White  Bear,  princess." 

"  When  I  like,  I  like,  and  when  I  hate, 
I  hate  with  all  my  soul.  I  and  mine  have 
suffered  much  from  Russia,  and  there  are 
things  one  never  forgets.  There  goes  the 
gong!  Will  you  take  me  down,  Mr. 
Reigne?" 

The  count  had  departed  suddenly  three 
days  before  on  one  of  his  many  journeys. 
They  had  got  used,  to  his  rapid  comings 
and  goings.  Presumably  some  of  his  nu- 
merous irons  had  been  cooling,  and  he  had 
gone  to  heat  them  up. 

He  dropped  in  on  them  this  night  just 
after  dinner,  when  the  company  had  gath- 
ered round -the  crackling  wood  fire  in  the 
great  hall,  and,  with  a  rapid  glance 
through  the  encircling  screens,  took  in 
the  disposition  of  the  various  members  of 
the  party. 

The  Countess  Anna  and  the  duchess 
and  Adela  Melita  were  on  a  couch  run- 
ning out  at  right  angles  from  the  corner 
of  the  big  fireplace. 

Desrolles  and  Delsarti  hovered  round 
them.  Julius  Vandenbyl,  rolling  a  big 
cigar  from  side  to  side  of  his  mouth,  was 
describing  with  great  gusto  and  much  en- 
eiigetic  play  of  finger  on  palm,  the  internal 
working  of  a  cotton- corner  which  he  had 
run  in  New  Orleans,  to  three  Austrian 
officers,  who  smoked  their  cigarettes  im- 
I)erturbably,  and  regarded  him  with  an 
air  of  well  fed,  amused  mystification,  as 
though  he  were  some  new  kind  of  mechan- 
ical toy. 

Basil  Reigne  and  Princess  Marie,  on  the 
farther  side  of  the  fireplace,  were  bending 
over  a  halma  table,  playing  a  perfunctory 
game  which  a  close  observer  might  ha,ve 
considered  but  a  cover  for  a  tete-a-tete. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  had  come  to 
relish  each  other's  society  so  much  that 


the  day  was  all  too  short  for  them,  and  the 
evening  game  a  deux  afforded  a  not  to  be 
neglected  extension  of  their  enjoyment. 

To  judge  from  the  almost  imperceptible 
frown  which  swept  over  his  face  as  he 
noted  them.  Count  Alexander  was  not  far 
wrong  in  his  estimate  of  the  matter. 

Desrolles  was  urging  Mme.  Melita  to 
sing  for  them. 

"  You  will  never  have  a  more  appre- 
ciative audience,  Mme.  Adela,"  he  said. 
"  What  we  lack  in  numbers,  we  more  than 
make  up  in  quality  and  receptiveness." 

"My  dear  Desrolles,  cannot  you  per- 
ceive that  madame  is  fatigued  with  her 
exertions  on  the  hills  ? "  said  Delsarti. 
"  Sing  for  us  yourself  one  of  your  two 
songs,  and  leave  Mme.  Adela  in  peace  for 
one  night." 

"  My  dear  boy,  I  sang  you  '  La  Marseil- 
laise *  last  night,  and  *  Partant  pour  la 
Syrie '  the  night  before,  and  each  time,  if 
I  remember  rightly,  you  left  the  room." 

"  They  affected  me  greatly,"  said  Del- 
sarti solemnly;  "still,  I  have  no  doubt 
we  can  stand  them  again.  Do  you  not 
understand,  my  dear  Desrolles,  that  to 
sing  in  this  atmosphere  of  smoke  is  ex- 
ceedingly trying  for  a  cultivated  throat; 
in  fact,  for  any  one  with  a  throat  less  like 
a — er — that  is — less  seasoned  than  yours." 

"  Tut,  tut,  my  friend  I  Madame's  en- 
joyment in  singing  is  as  great  almost  as 
ours  in  listening.  To  the  possessor  of  a 
unique  talent  there  is  no  higher  enjoy- 
ment than  the  exercise  of  it.  Is  it  not  so, 
Mme.  Adela?" 

"No  doubt,  M.  Desrolles,  but  M.  Del- 
sarti is  right ;  I  am  somewhat  fatigued  to- 
night.   We  walked  far  today." 

"  And  had  good  sport,  I  trust,  Mme. 
Adela,"  said  the  count  from  behind. 

"  How  you  startled  me,  Alex ! "  cried 
the  countess.  "  You  always  make  my 
heart  jump  into  my  mouth  when  you  creep 
in  like  that." 

"  We  thought  you  were  in  Vienna, 
count,"  said  Desrolles. 

"  I  trust  the  wish  was  not  father  to  the 
thought,  mon  ami.*^ 

"  On  the  contrary,  the  only  thing  lack- 
ing to  make  our  enjoyment  perfect  was 
yourself.  Delsarti  was  in  great  form  to- 
day. He  shot  almost  the  whole  of  half  a 
snipe,  single  handed,  all  by  himself!  " 

."And  the  other  half?"  laughed  the 
count.    "  Who  completed  the  slaughter  ?  " 

"  Mme.  Adela  helped  him  out,  and  put 
tiie  poor  bird  out  of  its  agony." 

"  Ha,  ha !  "  retorted  the  Italian.  "  To- 
morrow take  care  of  yourself,  mon  ami, 
or  maybe  you  will  need  the  assistance  of 
Mme.  Adela  to  complete  my  next  shot." 
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"Gentlemen^"  cried  the  little  French- 
man dramatically,  "  you  hear  the.  threat  ? 
If  I  am  brought  home  weltering  in  my 
gore  you  will  know  whose  hand  dealt  the 
blow!" 

**  They  go  on  like  this  the  w)iole  time," 
said  Mme.  Melita,  laughing,  to  the  count. 
"  1  really  think  you  must  ask  only  one  of 
them  at  a  time  in  future,  when  you  give  a 
house  party." 

"  Oh,  madame !  "  cried  the  delinquents 
with  one  voice. 

''Tiensf'  from  Desrolles.  "See,  we 
embrace ! " 

"  He  is  as  dear  to  me  as  my  own  brother, 
ce  drole  de  Desrolles"  said  Delsarti,  as 
they  embraced  with  effusion,  and  added 
quietly,  "  My  brother  and  I  never  did  get 
on  together." 

"  You  are  just  a  pair  of  big  schoolboys," 
laughed  Mme.  Melita.  "  You  need  a  mas- 
ter to  keep  you  in  order." 

"  Or  a  mistress,"  said  Desrolles,  with  his 
hand  on  his  heart. 

The  Austrians  had  regarded  this  little 
by  play  with  their  amused  air  of  after 
dinner  tolerance.  Julius  Vandenbyrs 
cigar  cocked  up  contemptuously  in  one 
corner  of  his  mouth,  and  he  eyed  the  per- 
formers as  though  they  were  a  couple  of 
superfluous  monkeys  on  an  overstocked 
market.  The  Princess  Marie  and  Basil 
Keigne  were  too  much  absorbed  in  their 
game  and  in  each  other  to  notice  what 
was  going  on. 

"  And  how  does  the  sport  down  here 
fulfil  your  expectations,  Mr.  Reigne  ( " 
asked  the  count.  # 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  count.  I  did  not 
notice  you  come  in.  The  princess  here 
is  raking  me  fore  and  aft.  The  sport  i  It 
is  magnificent.  I  have  never  enjoyed  any- 
thing so  much  in  my  life." 

"  And  what  was  your  bag  for  the  day  ? 
We  have  just  been  hearing  how  Signer 
Delsarti  and  Mme.  Adela  accomplished  a 
whole  snipe  between  them.  I  hope  you 
had  at  all  events  equal  success." 

"Snipe!"  said  Basil.  "Oh,  we  leave 
the  snipe  to  the  young  folk  there.  The 
princess  set  her  heart  on  bear  today.  We 
struck  his  tracks  yesterday  and  followed 
them  up  today.  1  think  we'll  have  him 
tomorrow." 

"  Bear!  "  said  the  count.  "  You  go  for 
big  game." 

"  One  naturally  goes  for  the  best  ob- 
tainable. We  got  two  wolves  yesterday, 
and  a  boar  the  day  before.  Our  star  is 
rising,  you  see.  Shouldn't  be  a  bit  sur- 
prised if  we  got  a  brigand  before  we  have 
done.  By  the  way,  how  do  we  stand  as 
regards  the  law  in  case  we  meet  the  fero- 


cious Constantine,  count?  Is  he  to  be 
shot  on  sight  ?  " 

"  Shoot  him  by  all  means,  if  you  ipeet 
him.  I  have  no  doubt  he  will  do  as  much 
for  you  if  you  try  it  and  miss." 

"  So !  It's  as  well  to  know  the  rules  of 
the  game,  especially  if  the  forfeit  is  so 
heavy.  Shoot  first,  apologize  afterwards 
— isn't  that  your  style  out  West,  Mr. 
Vandenbyl?" 

"That's  so!"  said  Vandenbyl,  rolling 
his  cigar  between  his  teeth,  and  cocking 
it  up  in  the  other  corner  of  his  mouth. 

"  And  how  are  we  to  recognize  the  gen- 
tleman if  we  come  across  him,  Alex  ? " 
asked  the  princess  plaintively.  "  I  have 
never  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  him 
yet." 

"  Well,"  said  the  count  contemplative- 
ly, lighting  a  cigarette,  "  I  will  describe 
him  carefully,  so  that  you  will  know  him 
when  you  do  meet  him.  He  is  about  my 
height.  He  has  fair  hair,  and  mustache 
and  beard  cut  d  la  Prusse.  Fine  features 
something  like  mine,  and  jet  black  hair 
and  pointed  black  beard " 

"But  you   said "    interrupted   the 

princess. 

"He  stands  six  feet  six  in  his  stock- 
ings," continued  the  count,  waving  the 
interruption  aside,  "and  is  correspond- 
ingly broad  of  shoulder.  Eye  like  an 
eagle — nose  like  a  hawk.  His  hair  and 
beard  are  red.  He  is  below  the  middle 
height,  but  enormously  strong  in  the  arms 
and  legs,  and  he  dresses  usually  in  a  petti- 
coat, and  garters  his  stockings  from  shoe 
to  knee," 

"  I  think  we  shall  know  him,"  said  the 
princess  resignedly.  "  We  will  shoot  at 
anything  that  garters  its  stockings  from 
shoe  to  knee,  and  wears  a  petticoat.  How 
absurd  you  are,  Alex!  You  evidently 
know  just  as  much  about  him  as  the  rest 
of  us." 

"Well,  as  I  told  Mr.  Reigne  the  other 
day,  I  have  had  him  pointed  out  to  me 
four  times  in  one  day  by  four  different 
men,  each  of  whom  said  he  knew  him, 
and  each  time  he  was  as  different  from  the 
previous  one  as  chalk  is  from  cheese.  Per- 
sonally, I  am  inclined  to  believe  in  the 
personality  of  Constantine  about  as  much 
as  I  believe  in  the  personality  of  the 
devil." 

"  Perhaps  he  is  the  devil,"  ventured 
Vandenbyl. 

"  That  is  the  view  of  the  Turkish  gov- 
ernment since  he  lifted  another  fat  tax 
gatherer  over  at  Tertara." 

"  A  shot  at  the  devil ! "  said  Reigne. 
"Big  game!" 

"  A  silver  bullet  with  a  dash  of  holy 
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water  is  about  the  proper  thing,"  said 
DesroUes.  "  I  will  melt  you  down  a  five 
f  raAc  piece  tonight,  my  dear  Keigne.  The 
holy  water  I  regret  I  cannot  provide.  I 
do  not  use  it" — ^as  though  it  were  a  dis- 
credited tooth  powder. 

"  He  does  not  use  holy  water ! "  began 
Delsarti. 

But  the  Melita  checked  him  with  her 
hand.  "  Now  don't  begin  again,  you  two, 
and  you  shall  have  your  song." 

"  Brava  I  "  cried  DesroUes. 

"  Bravissima!  "  echoed  Delsarti. 

And  she  sang  them  "Home,  Sweet 
Home,"  in  perfect  English,  in  that  won- 
derful voice  that  had  thrilled  every  civil- 
ized country  and  had  brought  the  whole 
world  to  her  feet. 

They  had  cried  "  Brava !  "  and  "  Bravis- 
sima 1 "  before  she  began,  but  when  the 
last  full  notes  died  lingeringly  away  there 
was  silence,  eloquent  and  profound,  as 
though  the  souls  of  the  listeners  feared  to 
lose  the  faintest  echo  of  the  golden  tones. 

Adela  Melita's  own  eyes  were  sparkling' 
with  tears  as  she  sang.  Countess  Anna 
bent  down  her  head  with  working  lips. 
Marie  Obdanovitch  silently  extracted  a 
tiny  lace  handkerchief,  and  scrupled  not 
to  dab  her  eyes  with  it,  and  under  cover 
of  the  halma  table  Basil  Keigne's  hand 
stole  towards  her  left  hand  and  touched 
it  gently.  He  could  not  help  it.  He  knew 
the  sweet  heart  near  him  was  overflowing 
at  thought  of  this  beautiful,  homeless 
woman's  interpretation  of  the  glorious 
old  song,  and  his  heart  went  out  to  both 
of  them.  The  warm  little  hand  that  he 
touched  was  not  withdrawn,  and  the  life 
within  him  thrilled  till  the  pulses  belled 
in  his  ears. 

Count  Alex  pulled  his  mustache  and  ex- 
amined the  grain  of  the  polished  floor. 
DesroUes  and  Delsarti  sat  open  mouthed, 
worshipfuUy.  The  clustered  servants  in 
the  dooi-ways  stole  silently  back  to  their 
work  and  worked  the  better  for  their  short 
diversion. 

"  Fine !  "  said  Julius  Vandenbyl  at  last, 
throwing  away  his  dead  cigar,  when  the 
silence  had  become  painful.  "  I'm  going 
to  bed.  I  don't  want  anything  to  spoil 
the  taste  of  that." 

But  all  the  same,  he  got  no  further  than 
the  staircase  leading  up  to  the  gallerj% 
when  he  came  back  again,  and,  standing 
before  the  singer,  said,  "  Mme.  Melita,  if 
you  will  let  me  form  you  into  a  company, 
I  will  capitalize  you  for  half  a  million 
dollars  inside  of  ten  days,  and  I  will  hand 
you  half  the  amount  of  the  stock  as  pur- 
chase money." 

"  That  is  a  very  high  compliment,  Mr. 


Vandenbyl,"  said  Mme.  Melita  sweetly, 
her  eyes  still  shining,  "  but  I  am  engaged 
for  a  long  time  to  come." 

"I'll  take  over  all  running  contracts," 
said  Vandenbyl.  She  smiled  and  shook 
her  head. 

"  Pity  I  "  said  the  financier.  "  There's 
money  in  it,  and  no  risk.  I  would  insure 
you  for  the  full  amount  against  sickness, 
accident,  or  death.    Can't  be  done,  then  ?  " 

"  Not  at  present,  I  thank  you." 

And  the  disconsolate  financier  tramped 
away  to  bed  and  dreams  of  doUars  illim- 
itable. 

"  Adela,  my  dear,"  said  the  duchess,  "  I 
heard  Jenny  Lind  sing  that  song  a  score 
of  times,  but  I  never  heard  her  sing  it 
better  than  that.  Ay  mi!  it  is  almost 
worth  while  having  no  home  of  one's  own 
to  be  able  to  touch  people's  hearts  like 
that." 

"  Almost,"  said  the  singer  with  a  sigh, 
"  but  not  quite !  The  home  is  very  much 
the  better  of  the  two." 

And  just  then,  through  the  encircling 
screens,  there  came  qiiietly  in  a  taU,  dark 
man  in  a  shooting  suit,  with  his  travel- 
ing cloak  flung  back  over  his  shoulders, 
his  cap  in  his  hand,  and  his  face  fuU  of 
the  eager  anticipation  of  his  welcome.  He 
had  ridden  up  unheard,  walked  quietly  in 
at  the  front  door,  and  waited  behind  the 
screens  till  the  last  echoes  of  the  Melita's 
song  had  died  away.  It  was  the  Arch- 
duke Franz  Johann,  and  they  all  stood 
up  to  receive  him. 

"  You  see,  I  have  taken  you  at  your 
word,  count,"  he  said.  "  I  left  the  yacht 
at  Cattaro  and  struck  across  country  to 
Uskub,  and  tlien  came  on  by  rail  to  Bel- 
lova.  And  it  has  been  worth  all  the  jour- 
ney to  hear  'Home,  Sweet  Home,'  sung 
like  that.  May  I  be  permitted  to  add  my 
heartiest  thanks,  Mme.  Adela?"  and  he 
looked  into  her  eyes  with  a  look  which 
drew  responsive  fire  from  hers. 

Was  it  question  and  answer,  or  only  the 
answer  to  a  long  before  asked  question, 
which  passed  in  those  ardent  looks  ? 

Basil  wondered,  and  got  a  glimmerinp: 
of  the  truth,  and  when  he  glanced  at 
Princess  Marie  he  foimd  her  gazing  at 
those  other  two  with  widely  beautiful  eyes 
full  of  intense  and  eager  sympathy.  Feel- 
ing his  questioning  look,  she  turned  her 
bright  face  responsively  upon  him,  and 
he  read  in  it  gladness  and  satisfaction, 
and  all  the  wondrous  kindness  of  a  warm 
fellow  feeling. 

The  duchess,  too,  was  watching  Adela 
and  the  archduke,  with  a  look  in  which 
eager  questioning  had  given  place  to  a 
quiet    satisfaction,     and     after    warmly 
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greeting  the  new  arrival  she  now  sat  with 
the  air  of  one  who  has  seen  the  finishing 
stroke  put  to  a  work  in  which  she  herself 
has  borne  no  unprominent  part. 

The  archduke  made  himself  very  much 
at  home.  Countess  Anna  herself,  after 
welcoming  him,  had  gone  at  once  to  see 
to  his  material  comfort,  and  when  he  re- 
turned with  her  from  the  meal  she  had 
prepared  for  him,  it  was  evident  that  he 
was  in  the  highest  of  spirits,  and  intended 
to  have  a  good  time  himself,  and  to  assist 
every  one  else  to  have  a  good  time  too. 

With  Reigne,  perhaps  from  a  perception 
of  fellow  feeling,  his  highness  was  more 
than  cordial.  They  discussed  the  shoot- 
ing and  the  country,  and  Franz  Johann 
described  to  them  his  cruise  and  his  jour- 
ney across  country,  which  had  been  a 
somewhat  rough  experience. 

"  By  the  way,  M.  Reigne,"  he  said, 
among  other  things,  "  Ellesmere  and  I 
were  looking  for  ,you  the  other  day  in 
Vienna.  He  dropped  off  on  his  way  down 
to  Constantinople.  Do  you  know,  I  met 
him  again  off  the  mouth  of  the  Adriatic, 
and  we  had  a  delightful  hour  together. 
He  was  inquiring  after  you.  What  a 
splendid  fellow  he  is !  He  was  taking  his 
ship  out  to  join  your  Eastern  Squadron. 
He  had  his  boy  with  him,  too,  a  fine  little 
fellow,  going  to  be  just  such  another  man 
as  his  father.  Where  do  we  shoot  tomor- 
row, count  ? " 

"  Reigne  and  the  princess  have  discov- 
ered the  tracks  of  an  alleged  bear,  your 
highness.  We  thought  of  taking  a  look  at 
them  tomorrow,  just  to  see  if  there  really 
is  any  bear  or  if  it  is  all  an  effort  of  imag- 
ination on  the  part  of  those  young  people." 

"  Ah,  bear  is  very  good  fun  1 "  said  the 
archduke,  with  sportsmanlike  eagerness. 
"How  far  did  you  follow  him,  Mr. 
Reigne  ?    Right  to  his  den  ?  " 

(To  he  CO 


"Right  to  his  den,  your  highness,  but 
we  had  no  means  of  getting  him  out,  and 
he  declined  to  come  of  his  own  accoii." 

"Well,  we'll  get  him  tomorrow,"  said 
Franz  Johann,  "  or  we'll  know  the  reason 
why." 

On  two  only  of  the  party  did  this  new 
arrival  exert  a  somewhat  depressing  influ- 
ence. He  was  quite  unaware  of  this,  and 
if  he  had  been  aware  of  it  he  could  not 
have  altered  it.  Messieurs  DesroUes  and 
Delsarti  speedily  awoke  to  the  fact  that 
their  noses  were  very  considerably  dis- 
jointed by  the  presence  of  the  archduke. 
Not  only  had  they  to  check  the  wild  flow 
of  their  little  spirits,  which  ran  occasion- 
ally mountebankwards  but  withal  proved 
amusing  to  the  onlookers,  but  in  the  spe- 
cial quarter  where  it  pleased  them  to  im- 
agine their  little  hearts  engaged,  they  also 
found  a  sudden  and  unexpected  check. 

For  his  highness,  as  though  by  somo 
prescriptive  right  of  which  they  were  un- 
aware, monopolized  Adela  Melita*s  time 
and  attention  in  a  way  that — "  Sacre  nom 
de  Dien!^^ — ^had  in  it  all  the  germs  and 
elements  of  a  scandal,  and  was  hardly  to 
be  suffered  in  silence,  even  though  the 
chief  offender  were  an  archduke,  and  a 
member  of  the  reigning  family.  And  as 
the  days  passed,  tbcy,  not  being  by  any 
means  men's  men,  found  the  time  drag- 
ging somewhat  heavily  on  their  hands. 
They  made  as  though  to  transfer  their 
imique  little  attentions  to  the  princess, 
but  Basil  Reigne  was  ready  for  them 
there,  and  headed  them  off  in  a  way  they 
could  not  pretend  to  mistake.  So  the 
two  little  carpet  warriors  mingled  their 
sighs  with  the  smoke  of  many  cigarettes, 
and  swore  tragically  behind  their  care- 
fully trimmed  little  black  mustaches,  and 
wondered  what  the  deuce  the  archduke 
meant  by  it. 
niinued.) 


BETWEEN   LINES. 

How  Btill  the  earth  but  a  brief  while  ago, 

Pulseless  and  calm,  as  when  the  silent  dead 

Is  wrapped  in  burial  cloths  from  foot  to  head; 
So  lay  earth  in  her  winding  sheet  of  snow. 

Yet  at  His  voice  once  more  life's  current  thrills 

The  pallid  form-  with  warm  and  pulsing  life; 

Once  more  the  dormant  arteries  are  rife 
With  action  that  a  newer  life  instils. 

And  he  who  understands  and  rightly  reads 

Between  the  joyous  lines  of  nature's  spring, 

May  know  death's  winter  is  how  brief  a  thing. 
And  life  and  resurrection  are  God's  creeds. 

Henry  Cleveland  Wood. 
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THE    TREASURY   OP    THE    UNITED    STATES,   IN   WASHINGTON,   THE    CENTER  OF  THE    GOVERNMENTS   VAST 

FINANQAL  BUSINESS. 

MAKING  GOOD   MONEY.* 

BY  SAMUEL    G,   BLYTHE. 

THE  MOST  INTERESTING  FUNCTION  OF  THE  TREASURY  DEPARTMENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  WHICH  IS  PROBABLY  THE  MOST  VERSATILE 
BUSINESS  ORGANIZATION  IN  THE  WORLD,  AS  WELL  AS  ONE  OF  THE 
MOST  IMPORTANT. 


\K  ANY  a  sightseer  in  Washington  has 
^  *  peered,  with  quickening  pulse  and 
tightening  lips,  into  the  vaults  of  the 
Treasury  Building,  and  listened  to  the 
!5tolid  guide  as  he  unexcitedly  says :  "  Yes- 
sir,  there  is  um-um-m-m  millions  in  gold 
in  there." 

Really,  looking  at  gold  by  Treasury 
standards — the  government  "holds  pretty 
nearly  half  a  billion  dollars  of  it  just  now 
— there  isn't  much  in  the  vaults  in  Wash- 
ington, a  paltry  fifty  or  sixty  millions, 
perhaps.  The  rest  is  scattered  among  the 
nine  subtreasuries,  but  the  effect  is  the 
same.  There  seems  to  be  enough  gold  to 
buy  a  universe,  and  the  sightseer  sighs 
a  long  "  Ah-h-h !  "  thinks  what  he  could 
do  with  it,  and  marvels  because  it  seems 
to  represent  nothing  but  so  much  junk  to 
the  guide,  who  makes  his  two  or  three 
dollars  a  day  by  showing  people  through 
the  building  and  doesn't  trouble  himself 
about  finance,  in  the  large. 

Similarly,  the  nocturnal  pedestrian  on 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  glances  down  Four- 
teenth Street  and  sees  the  lights  of  the 
Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing.  They 
are  so  busy  making  money  there  that  they 


work  day  and  night.  He  ponders  on  what 
he  could  do  with  some  of  the  crisp  bills 
that  are  being  turned  out  in  the  big,  ugly 
brick  building.  The  plate  printers  jmll 
the  levers  of  their  machines  and  print  ten 
thousand  dollar  bills,  four  at  a  time,  with 
the  languid  interest  the  job  printer  dis- 
plays in  striking  off  a  handbill. 

The  constant  contact  with  money  makes 
it,  in  the  abstract,  of  no  more  conseciuence 
than  so  much  blank  paper  or  so  much 
scrap  iron.  Big  bundles  of  bills  come  into 
the  Treasury.  (lold  coin  and  gold  bullion 
are  piled  in  boxes  and  bags  down  in  tlie 
vaults  and  handled  by  negro  laborers,  wh(» 
shift  millions,  and  are  glad  to*gct  twelve 
dollars  a  week  for  doing  it.  The  passer  by 
stands  outside  the  great  gray  building 
that  holds  the  nation's  treasures  and 
dreams  of  what  might  be  if  he  could  g<» 
in  and  get  what  he  could  carry  away. 
That  is  the  thought  of  every  person  who 
sees  the  fluted  columns  and  looks  at  the 
dark  walls  of  the  Treasury  for  the  first 

time.     "If  I  only  had !"     For  the 

Treasury  is  the  incarnation  of  money. 
Behind  those  forbidding  walls  is  wealth 
beyond     the     dreams     of     avarice — your 


•The  second  of  a  series  of  articles  on  "  Our  C.reat  Government  Industries."    The  first,  "  Uncle  Sam's  Greatest  Industn  / 
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wealth,  my  wealth,  our  wealth.    But  that 
fact  makes  it  none  the  easier  to  get. 

THE  WORK    OF   THE  NATION'S    TREASURY. 

The  Treasury  Department  of  the 
United  States  is  the  heart  of  the  govern- 
ment.   It  is  the  vital  spot.    If  collects  the 


known;  and,  in  the  matter  of  the  sums  it 
handles,  it  is  one  of  the  greatest,  if  not 
the  greatest. 

The  activities  of  the  Treasury  extend 
over  land  and  sea.  First,  it  finances  the 
government.  What  that  means  may  be 
vaguely  comprehended  when  it  is  shown 


LYMAN   J.  GAGE,  OF  ILLINOIS,   SECRETARY  OF  THE    UNITED  STATES    TREASURY,   AT  HIS 

DESK   IN   THE  TREASURY    BUILDING   AT   WASHINGTON. 

Drawn  from  a  photograi^h  by  Cltntdinst,   Washington. 


revenues.  It  pays  the  money  out.  Noth- 
ing is  possible  without  the  Treasury. 
Everything  is  possible  with  it. 

Primarily,  of  course,  the  Treasury  deals 
in  nionev.  Since  1791,  when  a  meager 
three  millions  marked  its  total  transac- 
tions, it  has  grown  until  now  it  carries 
on  a  business  so  vast  that  the  figures  are 
almost  meaningless.  In  addition  to  being 
cashier  of  the  government,  the  Treasurj^ 
conducts  so  many  other  industries  that  it 
may  well  be  called  the  most  versatile  busi- 
ness   organization    the    world    has    ever 


that  in  the  last  fiscal  year  the  department 
took  in  $669,595,431.18  and  expended 
$590,068,371 — good  business,  as  the  profit 
was  $79,527,060.18.  Putting  it  in  another 
way,  the  government  received,  for  each 
person  living  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes, 
$7.43,  and  paid  out  for  each  person  $6.39. 
There  were  twenty  six  separate  sources  of 
income,  ranging  from  nearly  six  hundred 
million  dollars  for  customs  duties  and  in- 
ternal revenue,  to  fifty  seven  thousand 
dollars  for  the  Spanish  indemnity.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  were  but  eight  gen- 
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eral  sources  of  expendi- 
ture, the  entire  working 
of  the  jr*^vermnent  loom- 
ing under  this  broad 
elassitication. 

The  receiving  a  n  d 
handling  and  paying 
out  of  \h\<  tremendous 
amount  of  money  was 
done  under  si^  perfect  a 
system  that  not  a  penny 
was  lost,  although  there 
were  heavy  fluctuations 
in  receipts  and  expendi-^ 
tures,  running  from  a 
deficiency  of  eight  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  one 
month  to  a  surplus  of 
seventeen  millions  in  an- 
other. 

These  monetary  trans- 
actions were  conducted 
with  the  assistance  of 
nine  subtreasury  offices 
in  various  parts  of  the 
country  and  four  hun- 
dred and  forty  four  national  bank  deposi- 
tories. The  numberless  accounts  of  the 
other  great  departments  of  thfe  govern- 
ment were  audited,  warrants  issued  for  all 
moneys  to  be  paid  out,  and  receipts  issued 
for  all  moneys  coming  in.  Hundreds  of 
clerks  are  constantly  employed  in  the 
work.  Not  a  penny  goes  in  or  out  of  the 
Treasury  that  is  not  rigidly  accounted  for. 
No  private  business  in  the  world  is  con- 
ducted on  lines  so  strict.     It  is  the  \>eo- 


IN  THE  PLATE  VAULT  OP  THE  TREASURY,  SHOWING  THE  PLATES  I'SKD 

IN   PRINTING   PAPER   MONET   AND  GOVERNMENT  BONDS,    AND  THE 

DESK  OF  THE  CUSTODIAN  OP  THE   VAULT. 


pie's  money,  and  the  fact  that  no  i>ne  of 
our  seventy  six  millions  ever  raises  a  ery 
that  the  money  is  not  carefully  handUnl 
shows  how  i)erfei't  the  system  is. 

WHERE  OUR  CURRENCY   IS   MADE. 

But  to  cQme  to  the  other  interests.  The 
Treasury  conducts  the  Bun»au  of  Kn- 
graving  and  Printing,  when*  all  paiKT 
money,  postage  and  n'venue  stamps,  and 
bonds   are   made.      This   and    the   mints. 


THE    BUREAU    OP  ENGRAVING   AND    PRINTING   AT   WASHINGTON— "  THEY    ARE    80    BUSY   MAKING    MONEY 
THERE  THAT  THEY   WORK   DAY   AND   NIGHT." 


From  a  photograph  by  JaKifis,   U'ttshhieton.     • 
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IN  THE  BUREAU  OF  ENGRAVING   AND  PRINTING— EXPERT  EXAMINERS  INSPECTING  SHEETS  OP  PAPER  MONET. 

THE  BILLS   ARE  PRINTED  IN  SHEETS  OF  FOUR,   AND   NO  SHEET   THAT  SHOWS  THE  SLIGHTEST 

DEFECT  IS  ALLOWED  TO  PASS. 


where  the  gold  and  silver  money  is  coined, 
are  the  departments  closest  to  the  public, 
for  everybody  knows  something  about 
money. 

The  Bureau  of  Engraving  aud  Printing 
does  all  there  is  to  do  in  paper  money 
making,  except  two  operations.  The  hair 
line  paper  is  not  made-  there,  and  the  bills 
are  not  good  for  circulation  until  the  seal 
of  the  Treasury  Department  is  printed  on 
them.  This  final  operation  is  done  in  the 
Treasury  Department  proper.  At  the  Bu- 
reau, however,  the  engravers  make  the 
plates  and  operate  the  almost  human  con- 
centric lathes  that  do  the  scroll  work.  The 
brawny,  big  armed  pressmen  print  the 
money  here,  and  nimble  fingered  girls  in- 
spect the  sheets  and  number  them.  The 
strictest  record  is  kept  of  everything. 
Every  scrap  of  paper,  every  impression  of 
the  press,  every  sheet  of  bills — they  are 
printed  four  at  a  time — must  be  accounted 
ipor.  At  regular  intervals  during  the  day 
there  is  a  check  of  all  plates  and  material ; 
and  if  a  single  scrap  of  paper  or  a  single 
printed  bill  is  missing,  the  doors  are 
locked,  windows  are  closed,  and  nobody 
gets  out  or  in  until  that  scrap  of  paper 
or  that  unfinished  bill  is  found.  In  addi- 
tion, Secretar>'  Oage  has  in  the  building  a 
{)ersonal  representative,  not  an  employee 
of  the  bureau,  who  locks  up  all  plates,  dies, 
and  rolls  every  night  and  issues  them  to 
the  foreman  of  the  printing  room  every 
morning,  thus  putting  ^nother  check  on 


any  grasping  citizen  who  might  aspire  to 
get  some  of  the  crisp  new  bills  without 
giving  an  equivalent  therefor. 

The  amount  of  money  in  circulation 
has  no  particular  bearing  upon  the  num- 
ber of  bills  printed,  although,  of  course, 
if  the  demand  for  bills  is  greater  at  one 
time  than  at  another,  more  of  them  must 
be  put  into  circulation.  What  chiefly 
regulates  the  issue  of  bills  is  the  number 
of  old  ones  sent  in  to  be  exchanged  for 
bright,  fresh,  new  greenbacks.  If  you 
have  a  dirty  paper  dollar,  you  can  get  a 
clean  one  for  it  at  the  Treasury.  Bales 
of  old  money  are  exchanged  every  month 
for  bales  of  new. 

The  soiled,  worn  money  is  tied  in  pack- 
ages and  sent  to  the  cutting  machine. 
There  it  is  cut  in  two,  lengthwise,  thrown 
by  the  truck  load  into  the  macerating  ma- 
chine, and  made  into  pulp.  A  committee 
of  men,  appointed  by  law,  stand  by  and 
see  that  none  of  the  money  escapes  the 
mace ra  tor.  These  men  watch  hundreds 
of  millions  cut  up  each  year  as  unemo- 
tionally as  they  would  look  at  a  bill  poster 
putting  up  bills.  They  destroy  enough 
legal  tender  in  twelve  months  to  buy  a 
continent,  and  they  get  thirty  ^\e  dollars 
a  week  for  doing  the  job. 

GREAT   AND   SMALL   BRANCHES    OF   FISCAL 
WORK. 

As  an  instance  of  the  thrift  of  the 
Trcas^ury  Department,  it  may  be  said  that 
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thing  else,  shows  the  magnitude  and  power 
of  this  country. 

The  making  and  the  distribution  of  this 
vast  amount  of  money  are  but  a  portion 
of  the  department's  work.  Funding  and 
refunding,  paying  interest  and  collecting 
revenues,  and  all  the  complicated  proposi- 


aging  these  important  departments,  the 
vei^satile  Treasury  strays  over  into  the 
field  of  architecture.  It  has  an  official 
known  as  the  supervising  architect,  under 
whose  direction  all  public  buildings  in 
this  cpuntry  are  built,  and  all  those  built 
are  cared  for.    This  officer  draws  the  plans 


THE  CURRENCY  DESTRUCTION   COBfMITTEE — THESE    MEN   WATCH    THE  OPERATION  OP  MACERATING 

REDEEMED  GREENBACKS.      THE   ENGRAVING   SHOWS   SEVERAL  THOUSAND  DOLLARS'   WORTH 

OP  BILLS  IN   PROCESS  OP   BEING  CUT  UP   AND  GROUND  TO  PULP. 


tions  that  arise  in  the  course  of  the  gov- 
ernment's financial  business,  give  work  to 
thousands  of  people  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  as  well  as  in  Washington.  These 
things  go  with  the  money ;  but  the  Treas- 
ury has  many  other  functions,  sometimes 
correlative  and  sometimes  extraneous.  Its 
activities  are  world  wide.  It  seems  to 
have  been  the  i)lan  of  the  government  to 
assign  to  it  every  bureau  for  which  there 
was  no  other  place. 

The  comptroller  of  the  Treasur>%  the 
various  auditors,  the  treasurer  who  han- 
dles the  actual  money,  the  redemption  bu- 
reaus, the  register,  the  comptroller  of  the 
curi-ency,  the  director  of  the  mint,  and 
the  internal  revenue  and  customs  depart- 
ment— th(Ne  come  naturally  under  the 
general  Treasury  designation,  for  their 
work  is  directly  connected  with  the  finan- 
cinl  (Mid  of  the  government.     After  man- 


and  makes  the  contracts,  and  he  has  a 
good  deal  of  ugliness  to  answer  for.  There 
are  now  four  hundred  and  twenty  nine 
public  buildings  under  the  government 
control.  Nobody  knows  how  many  there 
will  be  before  ambitious  Representatives 
and  Senators  get  through  introducing  and 
passing  public  building  bills  for  their 
cities  and  villages. 

THE    government's    DETECTIVE    BUREAU. 

Then  ^'onies  the  secret  service.  Not  a 
boy  but  thrills  at  the  name  of  this  depart- 
ment ;  calloused,  indeed,  is  the  man  who 
does  not  feel  interested.  There  is  such  a 
delightful  air  of  mystery  about  it  all.  The 
secret  service  of  the  government !  Think 
of  the  adventures,  the  confidential  mis- 
sions, the  grave  responsibilities ! 

As  a  matter  of  brutal  fact,  the  secret 
service  is  not  nearly  so  mysterious  as  its 
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IN  THE  BUREAU  OF  ENGRAVING   AND  PRINTING— THE    ENGRAVING    ROOM,    WHERE  THE  PLATES   FOR  PRINT- 
ING PAPER   MONET,  GOVERNMENT   BONDS,   AND  STAMPS   ARE  ENGRAVED.      IN  THE  BACKGROUND 
ARE  THE  PRESSES   USED  IN   MAKING  DUPLICATE   PLATES. 


name  implies.  It  is  simply  a  detective 
force  employed  by  the  Treasury  to  main- 
tain the  legend  on  the  back  of  every  bill 
telling  the  world  at  large  that  any  coun- 
terfeit or  alteration,  or  the  possession,  un- 
less innocently,  of  any  counterfeit  or  al- 
teration, means  five  thousand  dollars'  fine 
or  fifteen  years'  imprisonment,  or  both. 
So  well  has  this  bureau  done  its  work, 
and  so  vigilant  has  it  been,  that  there  is 
comparatively  little  counterfeiting.  Out- 
side of  the  moral  scruples  one  may  have, 
it  doesn't  pay  to  counterfeit,  because  the 
secret  service  always  gets  the  counterfeit- 
ers. It  may  take  years,  but  the  secret 
service  never  gives  up.  Then,  when  once 
caught,  the  Federal  judges  have"  a  habit 
of  imposing  the  severest  penalty,  for  a 
currency  must  be  kept  as  sacred  as  a  flag. 

The  walls  of  Chief  Wilkie's  oftices  in 
the  Treasury  building  are  covered  with 
framed  counterfeit  bills,  and  lined  with 
cases  containing  counterfeit  coin.  If  any 
man  has  it  in  mind  to  make  spurious 
money,  he  will  do  well  to  visit  that  office, 
to  look  over  those  specimens,  and  to  hear 
the  even  voiced  attendant  tell  how  many 
years  the  man  who  made  this  five  dollar 
bill  got  in  a  penitentfary,  and  how  tho 
constructor  of  this  bogus  dollar  ^'ill  get 
nut,  if  he  behaves,  in  1915.  So  strict  are 
the  laws  that  it  is  forbidden  to  print  or 
paint  or  engrave  a  picture  or  make  a  pho- 
tograph of  a  coin,  bill,  bond,  or  warrant. 

The  counterfeiters  do  not  keep  the  se«- 
cret  service  busy  all  the  tinie.  Its  men 
make  all  kinds  of  investigations  for  the 


other  departments  of  the  government. 
Whenever  the  President  attends  a  public 
function,  or  travels  anywhere,  some  broad 
shouldered,  thick  chested  men  are  commis- 
sioned to  see  that  he  comes  to  no  harm. 
The  President  is  probably  unaware  of 
their  presence,  for  he  dislikes  to  be  guard- 
ed, but  the  secret  service  takes  no  chances. 
Just  now,  the  head  of  the  service  is  John 
E.  Wilkie,  who  was  one  of  the  best  news- 
paper reporters  in  Chicago  when  Secre- 
tary Gage  asked  him  to  come  to  Washing- 
ton. His  newspaper  training  has  made 
him,  also,  one  of  the  best  secret  service 
chiefs  the  country  has  ever  had. 

Secretary  Gage  is  fond  of  newspaper 
men,  for  Frank  Vanderlip,  who  re- 
cently resigned  as  first  assistant  secretary, 
came  from  the  Chicago  Tribune,  where 
he  was  the  financial  writer.  0.,P.  Austin, 
the  chief  of  the  bureau  of  statistics,  is 
another  graduate  of  journalism.  This 
bureau,  which  the  Treasury  conducts,  tab- 
ulates everything  relating  to  trade,  com- 
merce, nioiipy,  prosperity,  adversity,  ex- 
ports, imports,  and  all  similar  domestic 
and  foreign  interests  of  this  country.  It 
deals  in  figures.  Ask  how  much  corn  was 
sent  to  England  in  a  certain  month,  and 
the  Bureau  of  Statistics  will  tell  you.  In- 
quire how  much  cotton  print  went  abroad, 
or  how  many  toys  **  made  in  Germany '' 
came  in,  and  it  has  the  information  at 
hand.  It  puts  out  two  bulletins  a  week 
containing  valuable  information  for  the 
business  man,  the  financier,  and  the  stu- 
dent of  affairs.     It  also  issues  that  pon- 
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IN    THE    UNITED    STATES    TREASURY — THE    CASH    ROOM,   IN    WHICH    GOVERNMENT    PAYMENTS   ARE 
MADE,   WARRANTS  CASHED,   AND  MONEY   EXCHANGED. 


derous  but  valuable  work  called  the  "  Sta- 
tistical Abstract." 

THE  treasury's  MARINE  DEPARTMENTS. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  statistics  to  the  life 
savinjc  service,  but  the  Treasury  makes  it 
without  effort.  Under  this  department 
two  hundred  and  sixty  nine  life  saving 
stations  are  maintained,  on  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  coasts  and  the  (treat  Lakes. 
The  only  interior  station  is  at  the  Falls 
of  the  Ohio,  at  Louisville.  The  surf  men 
are  Treasury  officials.  Last  year  these 
heroes  of  the  shore  saved  all  but  fifty  three 
of  three  thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty 
six  lives  that  were  imperiled  in  six  hun- 
dred and  ninety  three  disasters  to  all  kinds 
of  shii)i)in^,  from  liners  to  rowboats.  The 
property  involved  was  valued  at  $I),T3T.- 
•i<5(),  aiid  of  this  $T,4i)1.4()()  was  saved. 
That  tells  the  story  of  the  devotion  and 
the  efficiency  of  the  service. 

No  man  can  estimate  how  many  lives 
or  how  much  proi)erty  the  liprhthouse^ 
maintained  by  the  government  saved 
while  the  life  saving  service  was  winninir 


its  laurels;  and  the  Treasury  controls  the 
lighthouses,  too.  Along  all  our  coasts  and 
on  countless  inland  waters  are  lighthouses, 
beacons,  bell  buoys,  gas  buoys,  fog  horns, 
fog  whistles,  and  all  the  various  apparatus 
to  warn  the  mariners  off  the  shoals  and 
away  from  the  rocks.  Wherever  vessels 
go  on  w^aters  under  the  domain  of  our 
government,  the  service  is  maintained  at 
the  highest  efficiency.  Captains  and  pi- 
lots go  fearlessly  where  the  beacons  point 
the  way,  and  behind  it  all  is  the  Treasury 
Department,  watching  every  light  and 
every  buoy,  and  guarding  the  lives  of  mil- 
lions of  men  and  women  who  each  year 
go  down  to  the  sea  and  on  the  lakes  and 
rivers  in  ships. 

Closely  associated,  also,  are  the  Bureau 
of  Navigation  and  the  office  of  steamship 
ins[)ectiou.  Every  American  pilot,  cap- 
tain, mate,  or  engineer  must  have  a  cer- 
tificate^ signed  by  Lyman  J.  Gage,  Secre- 
retarv  of  the  Treasury.  Every  steamboat 
must  have  a  certificate  of  insi)eetion 
signed  by  the  district  inspector,  under  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Gage,  showing  it  to  be 
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in  fit  condition  to  carry  a  certain  number 
of  passengers  and  a  certain  amount  of 
cargo.  Originally  a  financial  office,  the 
Treasury  has  control  of  the  comfort  and 
safety  of  the  entire  marine  interests  of 
the  countrj'. 

SURVEY,   QUARANTINE,   AND    IMMIGRATION 
WORK. 

Going  still  further  into  this  phase  of 
its  work,  the  coast  and  geodetic  survey  is 
also  a  Treasury  enterprise.  Its  skilled 
staff  is  constantly  at  work,  charting  and 
sur^'eying  the  coast  line  and  the  harbors. 
Soundings  are  taken  everywhere.  Tidal 
tables  are  computed  for  all  the  coasts. 
This  year  the  service  has  included  a  com- 
plete table  for  Manila,  showing  that  the 
coast  survey  follows  the  flag,  whatever 
the  constitution  may  do.  Connected  with 
this  branch  of  the  Treasury  work  is  the 
office  of  standard  weights  and  measures, 
where  all  standards  for  weighing  and 
measuring  everything  that  can  be  weighed 
or  measured  are  kept,  prepared,  compared, 
and  promulgated. 

But  the  beneficent  Treasury  goes  still 
farther  in  caring  for  the  seafarers.  The 
Marine  Hospital  service  is  under  its  di- 
rection, with  its  twenty  two  hospitals  and 
its  one  hundred  and  fifteen  additional  re- 
lief stations.'  By  the  same  token,  the 
Treasury  jealously  guards  the  health  of 
land  dwellers,  for  the  quarantine  service 
is  under  its  control,  and  also  the  hygienic 
laboratory.  It  extends  to  the  new  insular 
possessions  and  maintains  rigid  watch 
against  yellow  fever,  bubonic  plague, 
cholera,  and  all  the  dreaded  diseases  of  the 
tropics.  The  trim  inspector  who  boards 
the  incoming  ship  and  asks  about  the 
health  of  the  passengers  and  crew  is  a 


Treasury  official.  The  quarantine  service 
never  sWps;  and  in  the  hygienic  labora- 
tory skilled  bacteriologists  work  night 
and  day  to  discover  some  protective  serum 
that  will  make  innocuous  the  plagues 
against  which  the  quarantine  guards  our 
coasts. 

Finally,  every  person  who  comes  to  this 
country  as  an  immigrant  must  pass  under 
the  watchful  eyes  of  Treasury  officials. 
The  bureau  of  immigration  is  one  of  the 
most  important  of  the  wide  spreading  in- 
terests directed  from  the  big  stone  build- 
ing in  Washington.  It  examines  into  the 
qualifications  of  intending  citizens,  scru- 
tinizes their  capabiliti^,  and  admits  all 
who  are  entitled  to  admission  under  the 
rather  lax  laws.  Nearly  half  a  million 
immigrants  came  to  this  country  last 
year;  to  be  exact,  there  were  448,572.  The 
Treasury  Department  knew  more  or  less 
perfectly  about  every  one  of  them.  It 
kept  watch,  too,  that  no  Chinese  should 
get  in,  except  the  comparatively  few  that 
are  legally  entitled  to  admission  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Chinese  Exclusion 
Act.  This  alone  necessitated  a  vast 
amount  of  work  at  Pacific  coast  j)orts 
and  along  the  Canadian  border. 

These  are  the  general  industrial  divi- 
sions of  this  marvelous  and  awe  inspiring 
institution.  Its  ramifications  extend  in 
every  direction,  over  land  and  sea.  The 
finger  of  the  Treasury  touches  everything. 
And  the  massive  granite  structure,  the 
purest  architecturally  of  all  our  public 
buildings,  in  which  the  directors  of  these 
various  industries  are  housed,  appropri- 
ately typifies  the  strength  of  the  govern- 
ment that  maintains  the  Treasury,  and 
the  strength  of  the  Trea^iury  that  main- 
tains the  government. 


THE   MAY  ORCHARD. 

If,  like  the  aloe,  which  a  hundred  years 
Must  live  to  blossom,  this  display  should  be 

If  the  crowned  orchard,  as  it  now  appears, 
Might  never  oftener  its  sweet  splendor  see 
Than  when  it  rounds  a  patient  century. 

How  we  should  visit  it  with  joy  and  tears. 
Even  cross  the  world  to  view  one  apple  tree ! 

As  a  rose  forest  thrilled  by  Eden's  spell, 

Now  comes  transcendent  this  parade  of  May  ; 
Nature's  broad  scaled,  supremest  miracle 

Of  blossoming  acres  in  a  massed  bouquet 
Of  scented  cups,  fresh  breaths  from  Paradise, 

With  songs,  of  birds  and  murmurous  hum  of  bees ; 
Can  it  be  true  that,  hidden  from  mortal  eyes, 

Aught  so  transfigured,  seraph  or  angel  sees  ? 
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BY  WINIFRED  SOTHERX. 

THOSE  FULL  OF  YEARS  AND  HONORS  WHO  HAVE  WON  DISTINCTION 
IN  WIDELY  SEPARATED  WALKS  OF  LIFE,  AND  WHOSE  CAREERS  ARE 
PART  OF  THE  LAST  CENTURY'S  HISTORY. 


\A/H1LE  a  AR^oman  is  under  seventy,  her 
^^  age  is,  by  courtesy  of  tradition,  a 
delicate  matter,  ^"hich  the  world  edges 
diffidently  round.  It  recognizes  theoret- 
ically that  there  are  individual  women 
who  accept  their  years  with  perfect  frank- 
ness, no  matter  what  the  number;  but  it 
<loes  not  really  believe  this.  If  a  woman 
openly  admits  to  thirty  seven,  the  world, 
under  cover  of  polite  incredulity,  private- 
ly decides  that  she  must  be  thirty  nine,  if 
not  forty. 

Of  course  women  are  to  blame  for  this. 
Youth  is  so  much  of  their  capital  that  they 
clin^  to  it  morbidly,  trying  to  keep  the 
age  that  they  once  found  good  rather 
than  to  be  successes  in  that  age  to  which 


MISS  SrSXN  B.  ANTHONY,  WOMAN  SUFFRAGE  ADVOCATE, 

BOUN  FEBRIARY  15,  1820. 

/'r./r.'//   ^rom  n  photograph  hy  Snrony,    \nv    ^'ork. 


it  has  pleased  God  to  call  them.  Some, 
seeing  the  futility  of  this  puny  struggle 
against  facts,  abandon  it,  but  with  a  bad 
grace  that  has  given  mankind  a  dread  of 
the  topic.  For  while  they  make  merry 
with  the  tricks  time  has  played  them,  the 
innocent  auditor  who  is  encouraged  into 
anything  b(\vond  polite  protest  is  soon 
punished.  Some  are  both  honest  and  in- 
different. They  are  the  women  who  have 
made  for  themselves  a  new  scale  of  values, 
in  which  youth  does  not  hold  the  first 
place.  But  these  are  very  few.  To  most 
women  over  thirty  and  under  seventy, 
age  is  an  unwelcome  subject. 

But  once  a  woman  has  passed  her  thrive 
score  and  ten,  her  years  change  their  as- 
])ect,   and   become   her  dignity   and   her 
y.    To  achieve  eighty  is  a  matter  for 
le  boasting;  to  step  firmly  into  ninety 
n  achievement  all  the  world  reveres. 
)e  full  of  years  is  an  honorable  state: 
the  half  full  is  despised, 
nd  so  viQ  may  venture  publicly  to  con- 
ulate  certain  women  who  have  helix^d 
lake  the  historj"^  of  the  past  century, 
who  have  taken  up  the  new  one  with 
OSS  of  courage.    If  we  have  grand  old 
today,  surely  we  may  claim  these  as 
grand  old  women.     Their  services  to 
world  have  lx»en  as  varied  as  tlieir  na- 
s,   but,   from   the   Barone-^s    Burdett- 
tts  to  Mrs.  Gilbert,  they  have  all  given 
ndidly,  whether  the  cause  was  human- 
ity or  art. 


TWO    WOMEN    WHO    DAKED. 

When  we  turn  to  the  women  who 
have  earned  this  title,  two  of  the  first 
that  occur  to  us  are  illizabeth  Gady 
Stanton  and  Susan  B.  Anthony:  and 
this  is  a  significant  comment  on  the 
work  they  have  done  and  the  influ- 
ence they  have  wielded.  If  ever 
women  were  des[)isrd  and  rejected  of 
men,  ridiculed,  satirized,  and  wil- 
fully misunderstood,  it  was  these 
two  champions  of  ah  unwelccmie 
cause.  They  set  out  to  rescue  woman 
from  what   they  considered  an   ab- 
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surd  and  untenable  position — and,  like 
Livingstone  in  Africa,  woman  didn't  care 
to  be  rescued. 

To  be  sure,  individuals  with  strong 
brains  and  the  courage  to  face  new  ideas 
gave  eager  welcome  to  the  movement  for 
women's  rights;  but  the  great  mass,  with 
feminine  aversion  to  progress,  cried  out 
that  it  was  dangerous,  it  was  unwomanly, 
it  was  bad  form,  it  was  impracticable,  it 
was  horrid !  And  so  these  apostles  of  a 
new  creed  had  wohien  as  well  as  men  to 
oppose  them,  and  a 


prophecy  of  grand 
old  womanhood  for 
the  daring  leaders 
would  have  seemed 
absurd,  coming 
from  any  but  their 
immediate  follow- 
ers. The  problem 
of  woman's  rights 
and  wrongs  is  far 
from  being  solved, 
and  there  are  still 
millions  to  deny 
that  she  has  either. 
But  one  of  the  most 
tangible  proofs  of 
progress  is  the  posi- 
tion these  two  wom- 
en hold  in  the  com- 
munity which  they 
have  educated  out 
of  contempt,  and 
through  tolerance, 
into  respect. 

The  grandpar- 
ents of  the  present 
generation  remem- 
ber vividly  the  howl 
that  went  up  from 
the  entire  conti- 
nent when  Mrs. 
Stanton,  at  the 
Seneca  Falls  convention  in  1840,  made  a 
public  demand  for  female  suifrage.  Many 
who  were  with  her  heart  and  soul  in  the 
effort  to  better  the  social  conditions  which 
bound  their  sisters,  drew  back  in  dismay, 
believing  she  had  turned  the  whole  con- 
vention into  a  just  matter  for  ridicule. 

The  ridicule  certainly  followed;  and. 
though  more  than  sixty  years  have  passed, 
the  suffrage  is  still  a  thing  of  the  future; 
but  the  efforts  to  secure  it,  dating  from 
that  Seneca  Falls  convention,  have  forced 
thought  into  new  channels,  and  brought 
about  many  of  the  important  changes  that 
have  caused  the  nineteenth  to  be  called 
the  woman's  century. 

Mrs.  Stanton  began  her  crusade  as  a  lit- 
tle girl,  when  she  tried  to  put  down  injns- 


.  MRS. 


tice  by  cutting  the  bad  laws  out  of  her 
father's  law  books.  When  it  was  ex- 
plained to  her  that  more  than  a  pair  of 
scissors  was  needed  to  accomplish  the 
needed  reforms,  she  reluctantly  turned  to 
slower  methods,  but  never  for  a  moment 
gave  up  her  idea.  For  years  she  studied 
law  with  keen  interest,  and  so,  later,  was 
ready  for  the  Philistines  with  the  jawbone 
of  educated  logic. 

Besides  her  suffrage  labors,  in  the 
course  of  her  eighty  five  years  Mrs.  Stan- 
ton has  done  signal 
work  against  slav- 
ery and  usury;  she 
has  fought  for  tem- 
perance, the  eight 
hour  law,  coeduca- 
t  i  o  n,  cooperative 
industry,  and  in- 
ternational arbitra- 
tion and  peace. 
She  has  found 
time,  as  well,  to  be 
a  very  human 
mother.  When 
asked  by  a  re- 
proachful matron, 
after  one  of  her 
lectures,  "  What  do 
you  do  with  your 
children  while  you 
are  here  speaking, 
Mrs.  Stanton  ?  "  she 
is  said  to  have  an- 
s  w  e  r  e  d  quietly, 
"  It  takes  me  no 
longer  to  come  here 
and  speak  than  it 
does  you  to  come 
and  hear  me.  What 
have  you  done  with 
yours  ? " 

M  r  s.  Stanton's 
life  long  friend  and 
fellow  worker,  Susan  B.  Anthony,  fits  more 
closely  into  the  popular  idea  of  the  femi- 
nine reformer.  She  has  raised  her  battle 
cry  of  equality  strenuously,  insistently, 
in  season  and  out.  All  her  life  has  been 
absorbed  into  the  cause  of  woman's  rights. 
She  would  speak  at  any  moment,  to  any 
audience,  without  a  moment's  prepara- 
tion— even  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  through 
an  interpreter.  Her  eyes  have  seen  only 
in  one  direction.  A  trip  to  Europe  was  a 
fretting  ordeal,  and  once,  when  takeA 
through  a  famous  palace,  she  broke  out : 

"  What  do  you  find  to  admire  here?  If 
it  were  a  school  of  five  hundred  children 
being  educated  into  the  right  of  self  gov- 
ernment, I  could  admire  it,  too;  but  stand- 
ing for  one  man's  pleasure,  I  say.  No !  '^ 


ELIZABETH   CADY  STANTON,  WOMAN   SUFFRAGE 
ADVOCATE,    BORN   NOVEMBER   12,    1815. 
DrmvH  from  a  photog^raph  by  Rockivood^  Nr%v  Y'ork. 
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MRS.    JULIA     WARD    HOWE,    POET,    ESSAYIST,    AND 

PHILANTHROPIST,   BOHN   MAY   27,    1819. 

Dra7vn  from  a  photograph  by  Alman,  Nnv  York. 

This  sort  of  partisanship  may  antag- 
onize; but,  after  all,  it  is  the  savage,  fa- 
natic partisans  who  do  the  world's  work. 
Tolerance,  broad  mindedness,  and  versa- 
tility are  excellent  home  qualities,  but 
they  do  not  start  or  head  crusades  and 
carry  through  forlorn  hopes.  Miss  An- 
thony has  been,  first  of  all,  a  brain  with  a 
strong  purpose;  and,  after  that,  a  very 
brave,  earnest,  and  unselfish  woman.  She 
was  not  of  the  sort  that  marries.  As  Mrs. 
Stanton  has  said  of  her,  "  The  world  must 
have  its  mothers  of  ideas  rather  than  of 
men." 

JULIA    WARD   HOWE'S   LIFE  WORK. 

These  two  women  found  the  way  to 
their  work  through  themselves  and  each 
other.  Julia  Ward  ilowe  might  have 
stayed  among  the  theorists  had  it  not  been 
for  the  influence  of  her  husband.  Dr. 
Samuel  (r.  JTowe,  a  jiractical  reformer  as 
well  as  pliilosoi)her.  '*  The  Battle  Ilynni 
of  the  Republic  "  is  what  first  comes  to 
every  mind  at  the  mention  of  Mrs.  Howe's 
name,  for  the  martial  splendor  of  those 
dines  set  a  whok^  nation  shouting  in  the 
early  days  of  the  (^ivil  War.  Its  fame 
should  not  crowd  out  her  other  works,  one 
of  the  loveliest  of  which  is  the  poem  on 
Home,  beginning: 

She  sits  among  the  etenial  bills. 

Mrs.  Howe  was  celebrattd  as  a  philos- 


opher and  essayist  before  she  took  up  her 
active  work  in  behalf  of  abolition,  suf- 
frage, and  peace.  It  was  after  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war  that  she  wrote  her  well 
known  circular,  urging  women  to  help  de- 
stroy the  prestige  of  military  glory  and 
to  bring  about  universal  amity.  '  Her 
work  among  the  blind  was  also  very  im- 
portant to  her;  but  this  "peace  crusade 
of  1X72  ''  was  perhaps  the  most  earnest 
effort  of  a  life  that  has  been  filled  with 
effort  and  earnestness.  She  now  divides 
her  time  between  her  Boston  and  her  New- 
port homes,  both  of  them  centers  of  a 
wide  hospitality. 

THREE  GREAT  BENEFACTORS. 

If  the  love  of  fellow  men  was  not  over- 
rated by  the  angel  who  broke  in  on  Ben 
Adhem's  deep  dream  of  peace,  then  there 
are  three  women's  names  that  will  "  lead 
all  the  rest.''  That  of  Burdett-Coutts  is 
a  title  to' bring  cheers  from  the  British 
public,  for  whom  the  baroness  has  expend- 
ed so  much  of  her  eighty  six  years  and 
her  vast  fortune.  There  is  hardly  a  hu- 
man need  to  which  she  has  not  contributed 
since,  as  a  young  woman,  she  became  the 
head  of  the  great  Coutts  banking  house. 
She  has  built  churches  and  schools  for 
the  souls  and  minds  of  her  countrymen, 
model  tenements,  playgrounds  and  mar- 
kets for  the  bettering  of  their  bodily  com- 
fort. Great  banquets  and  festivals  have 
made  famous  her  home  at  Holly  Lodge, 
whose  gates  have  been  thrown  generously 
back  for  peasantry  as  well  as  for  royalty; 
and  her  care  has  not  stopped  at  human 
beings,  as  her  drinking  fountains  and  her 
home  for  lost  dogs  testify.  Honors  have 
thrust  themselves  upon  her.  In  recogni- 
tion of  all  she  had  done.  Queen  Victoria 
raised  her  to  the  peerage  some  thirty 
years  ago.  She  is  the  first  woman  to  whom 
the  frecHlom  of  the  city  of  London  has 
been  given,  and  is  also  the  only  woman 
who  wears  the  Sultan's  Order  of  the  Med- 
jidith. 

Florence  Nightingale,  who  has  now 
reached  her  eightieth  year  in  spite  of  the 
delicate  health  that  has  crippled  her  life, 
is  almost  too  well  known  and  appreciated 
to  need  comment.  The  human  sympathy, 
steadied  by  wisdom,  that  made  her  the 
angel  of  the  Crimea,  showed  when  she  was 
a  little  girl,  strewing  nuts  for  squirrels 
in  the  Hampsliire  woods.  The  instinct  to 
nurse  was  as  imperative  as  any  other  form 
of  genius.  There  is  a  pleasant  little  story 
of  a  hurt  sheep  dog  that  was  to  be  killed; 
the  young  girl  hurried  to  the  hut  where 
he  lay,  bathed  and  dressed  the  wounded 
leg,  binding  it  up  with  a  flannel  petticoat 
to  which  she  helped  herself  from  a  neigh- 
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boring  clothes  line.  The  dog's  life  was 
saved,  and  the  next  day  there  were  two 
new  flannel  petticoats  for  the  cottage  she 
had  despoiled. 

For  a  young  woman  of  refinement  and 
education  deliberately  to  study  nursing 
was  in  those  days  conspicuously  eccen- 
tric, but  Miss  Nightingale  took  a  thor- 
ough course  at  Fliedner's  Institution  at 
Kaiserswerth,  Germany,  after  long  study 
of  the  ways  of  English  hospitals,  and  so 
was  ready  for  her  work  when  the  govern- 
ment's attention  was  called  to  the  terrible 
conditions  in  the  Crimea,  where  the  sick 
were  "  tended  by  the  sick  and  the  dying 
by  the  dying."  In  1854  little  had  lx»en 
done  to  relieve  war  of  its  after  horrors, 
and  the  state  of  the  hospitals  was  dread- 
ful beyond  belief.  Miss  Nightingale,  with 
her  thirty  four  nurses,  came  to  a  scene 
that  t^rould  have  sickened  the  average 
worker  into  despair.  That  such  condition^ 
are  rapidly  becoming  impossible  in  the 
civilized  world  is  largely  due  to  the  cour- 
age with  which  she  took  hold  of  the  situ- 
ation. Cleanliness,  sanitation,  and  cook- 
ing were  the  three  heads  of  her  revolution, 
and  out  of  her  intelligent  energy  soon 
came  such  a  different  state  of  things  that 
the  men,  in  their  new  relief,  named  her 
their  angel,  and  kissed  her  shadow  as  it 


ANGELA    GEORGINA,    BARONESS   BlTRDETT-COlJTTS,   THE- 
ENGUSH  PHILANTHROPIST,  BORN  APRIL  25,  1814. 
Draivn  from  a  photograph  by  Elliott  tS-*  Fry,  L  otidon. 


MISS  FLORENCE  NIGHTINGALE,  THE  BRITISH  SOLDIERS* 
BENEFACTRESS,   BORN   MAY   15,   1820. 

Draitm  from  a    photograph  by  the  London  Stereoscopic 
Company. 


crossed  their  beds.  When  she  went  back 
to  England,  she  took  with  her  little  health 
^or  active  work,  but  she  carried  on  her 
aission  with  her  pen.  "  Hospital  Notes  " 
itfd  "  Notes  on  Nursing  "  have  been  of 
Tcat  value  to  the  profession.  The  fifty 
housand  pounds  given  her  by  a  grateful 
lation  founded  the  Nightingale  Home  for 
Trained  Nurses. 

What  Clara  Barton  has  done  for  love 
►f  her  fellow  men  all  good  Americans 
:now.  To  have  introduced  the  Ked  Cross 
society  into  America  would  seem  to  be 
ichievement  enough;  but  Miss  Barton 
las  worked  untiringly  for  the  world's  good 
•n  many  lines,  and  is  still,  at  seventy  two, 
planning  future  services. 

A   FIREBRAND  OF  FRANCE. 

A  very  different  order  of  humani- 
tarian is  in  has  been  that  practised  by 
Louise  Michel,  a  woman  who  has  been 
variously  adored  and  hated  as  a  most 
unruly  anarchist.  The  bald  facts  of 
her  career  would  seem  to  deny  her  es- 
pecial prominence  as  a  philanthropist. 
She  did  her  best  to  assassinate  Na- 
poleon HI,  just  before  he  set  out  for 
Sedan ;  she  expressed  a  perfect  willing- 
ness to  shoot  M.  Thiei*s  when  he  was 
president  of  the  republic,  and  she  took 
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MISS  CLARA   DARTOX,    FOUNDER  OP    THE    AMERICAN 

RED  CROSS  SOCIETY,   BORN  IN   1830. 

Drawn  from  a  Photograph  by  Smith ,  Evanston. 

a  violent  part  in  the  struggles  of  the  Com- 
mune, leveling  her  musket  over  the  barri- 
cades as  actively  as  the  reddest  of  them. 

Under  the  empire  she  longed  for  the 
republic,  speaking  and  writing  insistently 
on  the  subject;  but,  when  that  was  estab- 


\ 


LOTTISE  MICHEU   THE  FRENCH    SOCIAUST   AGITATOR, 
BORN   IN    1830. 

/>r/i7<'«  yVv//  a  photograph  hy  CnPellf,  Paris. 


lished,  she  was  so  much  disgusted  at  its 
measures  that  she  turned  to  frank  an- 
archy. She  has  been  shot  at,  exiled,  im- 
prisoned, condemned  to  penal  servitude, 
and  has  come  through  it  all  with  spirit 
undaunted  and  principles  more  violent 
than  ever. 

This  is  Louise  Michel  seen  from  a  dis- 
tance. It  is  only  by  seeing  her  in  her  re- 
lations to  the  people  about  her  that  one 
realizes  how  intense  has  been  her  devo- 
tion to  humanity.     For  the  desolate  and 


MISS    CHARLOTTE    MARY    YONGE,   AUTHOR  OF   "THE 

HEIR  OF   REDCLYFFE,"  BORN   AUGUST  11.  1823. 

Drawn  from  a  Photograph  by  Bassatto,  Lontion. 

oppressed  she  has  given  everything  she 
had — the  very  shoes  oflP  her  feet,  in  time  of 
need.  Among  fallen  women  and  the  riff- 
raff of  the  streets  she  has  worked  without 
ceasing,  and  she  has  given  untiring  effort 
to  opening  up  new  ways  of  relief  for  po- 
litical exiles  in  strange  lands.  She  could 
kill  an  emperor,  but  she  could  not  see  a 
child  hungry.  Her  scarlet  incendiarism 
repels  more  sober  thinkers,  and  it  is  hard 
to  see  what  value  there  can  be  in  that  part 
of  her  life  work — except  as  a  testimony 
of  her  sincere  desire  to  help  her  people 
even  at  the  cost  of  her  life.  A  devoted 
follower  explains  her  in  this  fashion : 

YoQ  are  not  on  the  same  plane  as  Louise ;  how- 
can  yoa  understand  her  ?  At  the  best,  you  are  but  as 
the  young  man  to  whom  it  wa.s  said,  "  One  thing  thou 
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lackest,"  while  she  is  of  the  Order  of  the  Initiates, 
who,  forsaking  all  things,  have  entered  into  the 
secret  of  the  universe,  forever  hidden  from  the  eyes 
of  the  well  to  do.  Louise  is  a  sublime  mystic.  She 
does  not  believe;  she  knows.  She  has  seen,  there- 
fore she  speaks.  But  you  don't  understand  ;  neither 
did  the  high  priests  and  wealthy  men  understand 
the  Nazarene.  Outcast,  vagabond,  homeless,  hunted, 
proscribed,  disreputable,  the  filth  of  the  world  and 
the  off  scouring  of  all  things— how  can  the  respect- 
able appreciate  the  seer  ?  It  is  now  as  in  the  olden 
time  and  ever  will  be.  Louise  is  before  her  time. 
She  is,  as  it  were,  a  monster  bom  out  of  due  season. 
To  you  she  is  mad.  Oh,  fools  and  blind  !   A  century 


MRS.  ANNE    HARTLEY    GILBERT,   THE    ANGLO   AMER- 
ICAN  ACTRESS,   BORN   OCTOBER   21,    1820. 
Drawn  front  a  phoiogrtxph  by  Sarony,  Xetv  ^'ork. 

hence  regenerated  humanity  will  do  homage  at  the 
tomb  of  her  whom  you  deride  as  a  crazy  old  woman. 

To  the  uniuitiates,  this  sounds  distinct- 
ly hysterical,  though  its  sincerity  makes 
it  interesting.  It  is  not  for  her  jMnvers  as 
a  seer  that  we  put  Louise  Michel  amon^: 
the  world's  grand  old  women,  but  for  her 
love  of  humanity,  and  her  supreme  cour- 
age in  its  behalf. 

OTHER  FAMOUS  OLD  WOMEN. 
A  woman  who  has  played  a  widely  dif- 
ferent part  in  the  last  century's  history-, 
yet  has  written  her  name  boldly  across  it 
for  future  generations  to  read,  is  Eugenie, 
once  Empress  of  the  French,  now  a  pri- 
vate citizen  spending  a  quiet  old  age  in 
her  English  home  at  Farnborough,  Hamp- 
shire.    The  love  of  Louis  Napoleon  for 


MME.     PRANCE8CA       JANAUSCHEK,     THB     BOHEMIAN 

AMERICAN  ACTRESS,   BORN   IN  AJLY,   1830. 

Drmtm  from   a  photograph   by    Saronf,   New    York, 

the  beautiful  daughter  of  a  Spanish  gran- 
dee, abetted  by  the  astuteness  of  the  girl's 
mother  as  well  as  her  own  discretion, 
lifted  her  into  the  throne  that  had  been 
intended  for  some  daughter  of  royalty. 
As  empress,  Eugenie  carried  out  the  dash 


IV 
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MME.  ADELAIDE  RISTORI,  THE  ITAUAN  TRAGEDIENNE, 
BORN   IN    182L 

Dr.iivn  from  a  photograph  by  Sarouy,   Xnv   York. 
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fliul  splendor  of  her  desires,  ruling  a  daz- 
zling and  extravagant  court,  but  she  was 
not  unmindful  of  the  poor  and  the  sick 
and  the  homeless.  Her  greatness  ended 
tragically;  her  husband  died  an  exile,  and 
her  son  was  killed  by  Zulus  in  South 
Africa;  with  those  two  events  her  public 
career  closed. 

Another  woman  venerable  more  for  her 
age  and  high  station  than  for  her  char- 
acter or  achievements  is  the  dethroned 
Queen  Isabella  of  Spain,  now  seventy 
years  old.     AJme.  Janauschek,  the  Polish 


actress,  has  also  completed  her  three  score 
and  ten,  while  Ristori,  the  Italian  tra- 
gedienne, is  seventy  nine,  and  our  own 
Mrs.  Gilbert  is  eighty.  Miss  Yonge,  au- 
thor of  "  The  Heir  of  Redclyffe,"  "  The 
Daisy  Chain,"  and  many  other  books 
widely  famous  in  their  day,  has  passed 
seventy  seven. 

They  make  an  interesting  and  signifi- 
cant list,  these  grand  old  women.  It 
might  be  even  more  interesting  to  proph- 
esy who  of  our  contemporaries  will  win 
that  title,  if  years  are  granted  them. 


THE  TRAITOR'S  WAY.* 

BY  S.   LEVETT'YEATS, 

SYNOPSIS  OF  CHAPTERS  PREVIOUSLY  PUBLISHED. 
The  acene  of  the  story  is  laid  in  France  during*  the  fierce  struggle  for  supremacy  between  the  Cath- 
olics and  tte  Huguenots  which  antedated  the  awful  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  and  its  narrator  is 
Gaspard  de  Vibrac,  a  supporter  of  the  Prince  of  Cond6,  the  leader  of  the  Protestant  faction.  The  latter, 
at  the  time  when  the  story  opens,  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies  at  Orleans  and  is  threatened 
with  death.  His  adherents,  who  are  practically  penned  up  in  Chatillon,  with  the  princess  and  her  young 
son,  plot  to  rescue  him  through  the  assistance  of  Jean  de  Mareilly,  whq  bears  a  marvelous  resemblance  to 
Cond6,  and  who  is  willing  to  face  almost  certain  death  in  the  hope  of  saving  him.  Mareilly  takes  with 
him  as  his  assistant  Vibrac,  whom  he  looks  upon  as  his  friend,  but  who  is  in  reality  his  secret  enemy  ;  for 
Vibrac  has  fallen  in  love  with  Marcilly*s  wife,  and  has  ahready  unsuccessfully  sought  to  persuade  her  to 
elope  with  him.  After  traveling  some  distance,  a  snow  storm  compels  them  to  seek  shelter  in  an  isolated 
farmhouse.  Here  they  find  an  enemy,  Achon,  Bishop  of  Aries,  and  a  friend,  one  Ponthieu,  who  is  on  a 
mission  of  his  own  in  Condi's  behalf.  That  night,  Achon  overhears  a  conversation  between  Vibrac  and 
Ponthieu,  with  the  result  that  the  latter  is  placed  under  arrest,  and  Vibrac  and  Mareilly  are  permitted  to 
continue  their  journey  only  on  Gaspard's  agreeing  to  present  himself  at  the  castle  of  Orleans  five  days 
hence,  to  testify  as  to  what  Ponthieu  has  told  him.  But  Ponthieu  escapes  from  the  bishop's  men,  and, 
overtaking  his  two  friends,  travels  in  their  company  till  they  reach  the  Beuvron.  There  Mareilly  and 
Vibrac  take  leave  of  him,  and  proceed  to  Orleans,  where  they  find  the  Guisards  in  force,  and  learn  that 
the  Prince  of  Cond6  has  been  sentenced  to  death.  With  the  aid  of  Cipierre,  Captain  of  Orleans,  as  well 
as  Marcill/s  uncle,  and  the  Comte  de  Sancerre,  both  stanch  haters  of  the  Guise,  they  secure  an  interview 
with  Catherine  de  Medicis,  the  queen  mother,  who  obtains  the  king's  pardon  for  them.  As  they  are  on 
the  eve  of  putting  their  enterprise  in  Condi's  behalf  to  the  test,  Mareilly  asks  Vibrac  to  take  a  letter  of 
farewell  to  Marie,  his  wife  who  is  with  the  queen — saying  that  he  fears  the  sight  of  her  might  unman 
him. 


HWl  (Conimuvd), 

"r^  IVE  it  to  me/'  I  replied,  stn^tching 
^^  out  my  hand;  "it  will  reach  ma- 
da  nio's  hands  in  sjdVty." 

"  1  thank  y(m;  "  and  as  he  handed  me 
the  letter  a  thoiijjrht  struck  nu\  and  it  was 
merely  to  make  conversation  that  I  gave 
utterance  to  it,  little  imagining  to  what 
it  would  lea<l.    . 

"  Has  it  never  occurred  to  yon,  Mar- 
eilly, that  your  wife  is  in  very  great  dan- 
ger here  '\  " 

"  I  don't  follow,"  he  answered,  though 
he  paled  a  little. 

**  Merely  this:  that  if  there  is  any  hitch 


in  our  attempt,  to  save  herself  Catherine 
will  sacrifice  every  one  to  the  Guise.  I 
doubt  if  any  mercy  will  be  showui  to  any 
one  belonging  to  you — and  you  remember, 
too,  that  the  St.  Andre,  and  Achon  above 
all,  claim  your  wife's  estates  of  Chau- 
mont." 

"  They  would  never  dare,"  he  said,  but 
I  interrupted  him. 

"  The  estates  are  large,  I  believe,  and 
you  recollect  the  case  of  Mile,  de  Luynes." 

lie  leaned  back  helplessly  in  his  chair, 
biting  his  lip  and  twisting  at  his  mus- 
tache, and  as  I  looked  at  him,  tossed 
with  mental  agony,  and  thought,  too,  of 
the  hideous  story  of  which  I  had  just 
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reminded  him,  my  good  angel  made  a 
last  effort,  and  touched  me  with  pity.  I 
went  up  to  him,  and  put  my  hand  on  his 
shoulder. 

"  See,  Marcilly !  "  I  said.  "  You  want  a 
cool  brain  and  a  steady  nerve  for  this,  and 
that  you  will  never  have  as  long  as  your 
wife  is  here.  Why  not  get  her  away?  Let 
her  join  the  princess  at  St.  Loup  at  once, 
and  thence  go  on  with  her  to  her  refuge 
with  the  constable." 

His  face  brightened  at  once.  "  If  that 
could  be  done  I  But  Catherine  will  never 
let  her  go." 

"Leave  that  to  me,"  I  said.  "I  will 
manage  that.  What  is  more  natural  than 
that  madame  should  come  to  Cipierre's 
house  to  see  you.  She  has  been  here  con- 
stantly before,  and  her  coming  will  arouse 
no  suspicion.  From  the  Martroi  to  St. 
Loup  is  scarce  two  hours'  ride,  and  she 
would  be  with  the  princess  before  any  one 
even  began  to  suspect  that  the  bird  had 
flown." 

He  sprang  up  and  wrung  my  hand. 

"  Do  this,"  he  said,  "  and  you  will  loose 
a  millstone  from  my  neck." 

"  Make  your  mind  easy ;  and  is  it  not 
time  to  start  ?  " 

"In  a  half  hour,"  he  said,  "when  we 
have  breakfasted." 

Punctually  to  the  half  hour  we  started. 
Cipierre  had  already  gone  on  to  the  pal- 
ace, but  four  of  his  Swiss  troopers  came 
with  us,  and,  confident  in  the  king's  par- 
don, and  in  the  protection  afforded  by  an 
escort  wearing  the  colors  of  the  Captain 
of  Orleans,  we  had  no  fear  of  meeting 
any  one,  not  even  the  Guise  himself. 

We  rode  slowly  up  the  crowded  Rue 
Royale,  talking  gaily  of  a  hundred  things, 
to  cover  that  which  was  in  our  minds.  We 
spoke  of  Coqueville  and  wondered  if  he 
had  got  free  of  the  town.  It  was  all  but 
impossible,  as  we  thought ;  and  if  arrested, 
we  knew  there  would  be  no  mercy  shown 
to  him,  who,  with  the  exception  perhaps 
of  Renaudie,  had  been  the  most  daring 
and  able  leader  of  the  Amboisards.  And 
even  as  he  spoke  of  him  the  old  prov- 
erb came  true,  for  in  the  pushing,  sway- 
ing crowd  in  the  street  I  caught  a  glimpse 
of  the  dwarf,  his  gay  clothes  covered  with 
patches  of  mud,  as  if  he  had  fallen  heav- 
ily, and  close  to  him  was  Coqueville  him- 
self, stalking  quietly  through  the  press, 
evidently  making  his  way  towards  the  city 
gates. 

"  See  there,"  I  whispered  to  Marcilly, 
but  his  eye  was  as  quick  as  mine. 

"  So  they  have  not  got  off  I    They  are 
lost  if  they  are  recognized  now — take  no 
notice." 
9JM 


As  he  spoke,  the  dwarf  turned  his  head 
and  saw  us,  showing  his  teeth  in  a  know- 
ing smile,  while  he  plucked  Coqueville  by 
his  cloak;  but  the  latter  looked  at  us  as 
if  we  were  perfect  strangers,  and  began 
to  cross  the  road,  slowly  followed  by  his 
companion. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  a  party  of 
horsemen  came  sharply  into  the  street. 
They  rode  at  a  trot,  utterly  regardless  of 
the  people,  and  the  crowd  gave  before 
them  in  fear. 

It  was  Achon  himself  who  rode  at  the 
head  of  these  men — Achon  booted  and 
spurred  like  a  carabinier  of  the  guard,  a 
steel  corselet  glinting  under  his  purple 
mantle,  and  swinging  in  his  right  hand  a 
long,  straight,  cutting  whip.  In  the  stir 
caused  by  the  pace  at  which  Monsieur  of 
Aries  and  his  men  came  on,  Coqueville 
slipped  out  of  sight,  but,  confused  by  the 
crowd,  Majolais  hesitated  and  looked 
around  him.  Achon's  horse  swerved 
slightly  at  the  black,  misshapen  figure, 
and,  pulling  him  back  almost  on  his 
haunches,  the  prelate  raised  his  whip  and 
struck  the  Moor  a  savage  blow  across  the 
face. 

For  a  moment,  half  blinded  and  bleed- 
ing, Majolais  staggered  back  and  then 
sprang  at  Achon,  something  flashing 
brightly  in  his  hand ;  but  the  cruel  whip 
came  down  again  like  lightning,  and  with 
a  shriek  the  dwarf  rolled  over  on  the  cob- 
blestones of  the  pavement.  A  man  at 
arms  lowered  his  lance  to  stick  him,  but 
the  dwarf  gained  his  feet  with  incredible 
rapidity,  and  dashed  headlong  into  the 
crowd,  which  closed  around  him  with  a 
roar  of  oaths,  laughter,  and  mob  cries, 
with  now  and  then  a  tone  that  rose  to  the 
octave  of  menace  against  the  bishop  and 
his  suite.  But  Achon  only  smiled  grimly 
as  he  gave  some  orders  to  his  followers, 
and  two  of  them  detached  themselves,  as 
if  to  pursue  the  dwarf,  while  the  rest  rode 
onwards. 

'Not  once  had  Achon  looked  in  our  direc- 
tion, and  yet  I  knew  and  felt  that  we  had 
been  seen  and  recognized  by  him,  though 
for  the  present  that  mattered  little.  He 
was  evidently  on  his  way  to  the  palace, 
and  we  halted  for  a  moment  to  let  the 
crowd  clear,  and  watched  the  cavalcade 
until  it  turned  off  to  the  right  and  van- 
ished from  our  view. 

"  If  the  dwarf  lives  through  this,  'twill 
go  hard  with  Achon,"  said  MarciUy. 

"  If  he  lives !  "  I  answered.  "  Hark  at 
the  crowd  roaring  after  him." 

And  from  the  distance  we  could  hear 
the  yells  of  the  mob,  as  fickle  as  the  breeze, 
now  joined  in  hounding  down  the  dwarf. 
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whom  but  a  moment  before  they  had 
closed  round  in  protection. 

"  They'll  have  him  to  a  certainty,"  said 
Marcilly.  "  I  would  we  could  have  saved 
him." 

I  said  nothing.  There  was  nothing  to 
say.  It  would  have  been  madness  to  have 
drawn  swords  then  with  the  enterprise  we 
had  in  hand.  We  could  not  deviate  from 
our  course,  but  I  was  not  satisfied  with 
myself,  and  rode  in  silence,  until  we  saw 
the  Emperor's  Pistols  grinning  over  the 
gateway  of  the  house  in  the  Rue  Parisis, 
and  drew  rein  before  the  prison  of  Conde. 

An  archer  guard  was  at  the  gate,  and  a 
Httle  way  from  the  men  M.  de  Bresy,  the 
same  gentleman  who  had  destroyed  my 
house  in  Paris  a  year  back,  and  who  was 
now  in  charge  of  the  prince,  stood  patting 
the  neck  of  a  gray  horse  from  which  he 
had  just  dismounted.  He  flung  the  reins 
to  a  groom  and  turned  to  us. 

"  Good  morning,  gentlemen !  I  ad- 
dress MM.  de  Marcilly  and  de  Yibrac, 
do  I  not?" 

"  The  same,  monsieur ;  "  and  we  bowed 
our  greeting  as  we  dismounted. 

^'I  was  at  the  palace  last  night,  and 
saw  you,  as  well  as  heard  your  names 
there,"  said  De  Bresy,  as  if  in  explanation 
of  his  recognition  of  us.  Ana  then  he 
added,  "  I  fear,  M.  de  Vibrac,  you  owe  me 
na  good  will  for  what  happened  in  Paris. 
I  give  you  my  word,  ho;^ver,  that  I  could 
not  restrain  the  men " 

"  That  is  quite  possible,"  I  answered, 
and  then,  checking  myself,  for  it  was  no 
time  to  quarrel,  I  went  on :  "  We  have 
made  our  peace  at  last.  We  have  come 
to  pay  our  respects  to  his  highness." 

"  Had  you  come  an  hour  ago  it  would 
have  been  useless,  but  as  it  is  I  shall  in- 
quire if  the  prince  will  receive  you.  I 
was  summoned  to  the  palace  this  morning, 
and  informed  that  the  prince  would  be 
allowed  henceforth  to  see  a  .few  friends 
daily;  you  are,  I  presume,  of  the  num- 
ber?" 

"  Monsieur,  and  if  there  is  any  doubt  on 
the  matter,  perhaps  this  will  satisfy  you ;  " 
and  Marcilly  held  out  the  signet. 

De  Bresy  glanced  at  it  for  a  moment 
without  showing  any  surprise.  "It  is 
more  than  enough,"  he  said,  and  then,  as 
he  looked  again  at  Marcilly,  "  But  for 
the  weather  that  has  touched  your  cheek, 
monsieur,  and  that  you  do  not  stoop  so 
much,  'twould  be  hard  to  distinguish  you 
from  Conde." 

We  laughed,  and  I  put  my  hand  on 
Jean's  shoulder,  saying : 

"  You  see  here,  monsieur,  *  The  Shadow 
of  Conde.'  " 


"  I  shall  take  care,"  was  the  reply,  "  that 
I  do  not  mistake  the  shadow  for  the  sub- 
stance ;  will  you  enter,  gentlemen  ? "  and 
with  these  words  he  motioned  us  into  the 
doorway  now  opened  by  the  guard. 

In  the  courtyard  we  were  stopped  for  a 
few  seconds,  and  De  Bresy  went  off  to  an- 
nounce our  coming.  When  we  were  out 
of  earshot  I  remarked : 

"Did  you  hear  what  De  Bresy  said — 
that  he  would  take  care  not  to  mistake 
the  shadow  for  the  substance  ?  Think  you 
he  suspects  ?  " 

"It  is  impossible  to  say.  You  must 
keep  him  engaged  the  whole  time  when 
the  stroke  comes  off  tomorrow." 

"Why  not  today?" 

"If  it  can  be  done  today  III  risk  it; 
but  there  may  be  suspicions,  and  'twould 
be  well  to  let  them  sleep." 

"  Remember,"  I  said,  "  that  as  soon  as 
ever  matters  have  been  explained  to  the 
prince  I  leave  you.  I  have  to  do  that  ride 
to  St.  Loup  today.'' 

"  You  are  the  best  of  friends,"  he  an- 
swered. "But  hu^f  Here  comes  De 
Bresy." 

In  effect  De  Bresy  appeared  at  the  mo- 
ment. "His  highness  will  receive  you, 
gentlemen;  have  the  kindness  to  follow 
me ;  "  and  he  led  the  way.  We  observed 
everything  that  was  possible  as  we  went, 
noted  the  number  of  sentries  in  the  cor- 
ridors, counted  the  steps  on  the  stairs, 
marked  the  thickness  of  the  doors  and 
how  they  were  secured,  until  at  last  we 
reached  a  landing,  where  there  was  an  offi- 
cer and  four  men  on  guard.  Behind  them 
was  an  open  door,  and,  looking  into  the 
room  beyond,  we  saw  three  or  four  figures 
seated  round  a  card  table,  early  in  the 
day  though  it  was.  They  were  the  prince 
and  his  immediate  attendants,  Vaux  and 
one  or  two  others. 

Conde  saw  us  almost  at  once,  and,  in 
cheery  greeting,  waved  a  hand  holding 
some  cards,  his  voice  as  joyous  and  hearty 
as  if  he  had  never  known  a  moment's 
grief,  as  if  he  did  not  know  that  within 
a  few  hours  his  neck  might  lie  upon  the 
headsman's  block.  He  was  a  true  Bour- 
bon, and  the  Bourbons,  with  all  their 
faults,  were  never  afflicted  with  the  pol- 
troon fever. 

"  Welcome !  "  he  cried.  "  Come,  give 
me  all  the  news."  And,  flinging  his  cards 
on  the  table,  he  rose  and  took  us  by  the 
hands.  Except  that  he  was  pale  and  thin 
with  his  confinement,  he  seemed  as  much 
at  his  ease  there,  with  death  hanging  over 
him,  as  if  he  were  receiving  us  in  his  own 
chateau  of  Germiny. 

We  met  him  in  the  same  spirit,  and/ 
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spoke  in  general  terms  of  a  hundred 
things,  De  Bresy,  who  remained  in  the 
room,  joining  in  the  converse.  At  last  I 
caught  Marcilly's  eye,  and  succeeded  in 
arresting  De  Bresy's  attention  for  a  mo- 
ment, hy  raising  a  discussion  on  Tou- 
chet's  system  of  fence.  I  showed  him  the 
Spanish  pass,  and,  when  the  little  play 
was  over,  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
that  Jean  had  been  able  to  make  known 
at  least  the  object  of  our  coming. 

As  I  sheathed  my  sword  the  prince  said, 
"  Bresy,  these  gentlemen  dine  with  me  to- 
day; J  trust  you  will  honor  me  with  your 
company  as  well." 

The  archer  bowed  and  expressed  his 
thanks,  and,  seeing  that  we  were  staying 
practically  for  the  day,  begged  leave  to 
excuse  himself,  as  he  had  to  do  his  rounds. 
As  he  was  at  the  door  Conde  called  after 
him: 

"  At  twelve  exactly,  De  Bresy,  and  we 
will  play  a  match  at  tennis  in  the  after- 
noon. I  wager  ten  ecus  that  Marcilly  here 
beats  you.    Will  you  take  it  ?  " 

"With  pleasure,  monseigneur ; "  and, 
bowing,  De  Bresy  went. 

The  door  was  still  open,  but  that  did 
not  matter,  for  we  gathered  round  the 
card  table,  which  we  pushed  near  the  fire- 
place, and  as  we  pretended  to  play,  Mar- 
cilly, in  a  few  rapid  words,  explained  our 
plan.  It  was  only,  however,  when  we  came 
to  the  point  that  the  princess  was  awaiting 
him  at  St.  Loup  that  Conde  spoke. 

"  Out  da,^^  he  exclaimed,  "  I  would 
'twere  La  Limeuil." 

Marcilly  bit  his  lip,  and  I  for  one  did 
not  hesitate  to  show  my  feelings.  The 
callous  indifference  displayed  by  the  man 
we  were  about  to  risk  so  much  for  moved 
me  for  the  moment  to  hot  anger.  I  actu- 
ally dared  to  curse  him  in  my  heart,  I 
who  in  a  short  time  was  to  be  guilty  of  a 
crime  to  which  the  Bourbon's  sins  were 
white  as  snow.  Cond6,  however,  was  quick 
to  see  the  effect  of  his  words.  He  laughed 
his  merry  laugh.  "  Ah,"  he  said,  "  I  but 
jested,  my  friends.  Once  out  of  this  " — 
and  his  eye  flashed — "  I  will  draw  the 
sword  openly,  and,  by  God's  grace,  France 
shall  be  free." 

The  matter  passed  off,  and  Marcilly 
went  on,  explaining  his  plan  to  the  end. 
When  he  had  finished,  Conde,  who  had  said 
no  word  since  that  untoward  interruption 
of  his,  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  tugging 
at  hi^  mustache.  We  had  exi)ected  him 
to  say  something,  but  not  a  word  did  he 
utter,  not  even  a  phrase  that  was  sugges- 
tive of  thanks  for  the  sacrifice  that  was 
being  made;  and  at  last,  in  a  voice  that 
almost  trembled  with  anger,  I  asked : 


"Monseigneur  approves  of  the  plan,  I 
trust?'' 

"  It  is  impracticable,"  he  said  shortly. 
"  Come,  let  us  go  on  with  the  cards." 

We  looked  at  one  another  in  astonish- 
ment. "Does  not  your  highness  intend 
to  make  any  effort?"  I  went  on.  "And 
how  is  this  impracticable?  We  at  least 
deserve  to  be  told  that." 

He  had  picked  up  an  ace  of  hearts,  and 
was  looking  at  it  as  I  spoke.  When  I 
finished,  he  laid  it  down  face  upwards  on 
the  table,  and  looked  at  us. 

"  Messieurs,"  he  said  gravely,  "  it  is  im- 
practicable because,  for  such  a  plan  to 
succeed,  Louis  of  Bourbon  must  be  base 
enough  to  buy  his  life  at  the  expense  of 
another's,  and  he  has  not  yet  come  to 
that.  Messieurs,  if  this  were  the  only 
way,  and  I  had  to  die  ten  times  over,  I 
would  not  take  it.  Let  there  be  an  end 
to  this.  .Your  very  offer  is  an  insult  to 
me." 

To  say  that  we  were  thunderstruck  is 
nothing.  Here  was  an  aspect  of  the  case 
that  had  never  presented  itself  to  us.  We 
looked  at  one  another  blankly,  and  as  we 
looked  the  gong  in  the  courtyard  below 
struck  the  half  hour  after  eleven. 

There  are  moments  when  a  lie  becomes 
almost  sublime,  and  one  of  those  moments 
had  come. 

"Monseigneur,"  said  Marcilly,  "you 
are  under  a  misapprehension.  My  safety 
is  assured  in  any  case — it  is  pledged." 

I  turned  to  him ;  but  the  expression  on 
his  face  stilled  the  inquiry  on  my  lips, 
and  I  waited  and  wondered,  while  the 
prince  said  drily,  with  that  touch  of  sar- 
casm in  his  words  from  which  he  could 
never  divest  himself : 

"Indeed!  By  the  king  himself,  per- 
haps?" 

"  Monseigneur  can  judge  for  himself ;  " 
and  Jean  held  out  the  signet  of  the  king. 

Conde  took  it  in  his  hand  for  a  moment, 
and  his  glance  shot  out  at  Marcilly  like  a 
sword  blade ;  but  the  features  of  the  other 
remained  immovable  and  calm. 

"  I  believe  you,  monsieur,"  he  said,  as 
he  handed  back  the  signet,  "  and  I  place 
myself  in  your  hands.  Forgive  me  the 
words  I  have  just  spoken." 

For  a  moment  I,  Gaspard  de  Vibrac, 
had  thought  that  my  vengeance  on  that 
heartless  coquette  was  about  to  escape  pie. 

XVIII. 

"  Wh.\t  !    Do  you  not  stay  for  dinner  ?  " 

It  was  De  Bresy  w^ho  spoke  as  I  was 

mounting  my  horse.    He  was  leaning  over 

the  parapet  that  crowned  the  gateway,  and 
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looking  down  at  me  with  a  curious,  sus- 
picious glance  in  his  eyes. 

"No,"  I  answered  carelessly,  as  I 
gained  the  saddle.  "  I  am  due  at  the  pal- 
ace this  afternoon,  and  have  made  my 
excuse  to  hia  highness.  By  the  way^  you 
have  later  news  than  I,  monsieur— does 
the  king's  improvement  continue? " 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  Tis  said 
he  had  a  good  night." 

"May  it  lead  to  many  better!  Au  re- 
voir!  I  trust  you  will  win  your  match  at 
tennis." 

"  Would  you  care  to  lay  anything  on 
Marcilly  ?  "  asked  De  Bresy,  with  a  gam- 
bler's eagerness  for  a  wager,  and  I  hu- 
mored him. 

"Another  ten  to  the  prince's,  if  you 
like ;  "  and  I  steadied  my  fretting  nag. 

"  Done  with  you ! "  he  replied,  and  so, 
wishing  him  good  day  once  more,  and 
taking  one  of  the  Swiss  with  me,  I  trotted 
off,  outwardly  calm,  but  inwardly  a  prey 
to  a  hundred  conflicting  emotions. 

I  had  just  left  two  men,  one  of  whom 
had  done  a  generous  thing,  while  the  other 
had  performed  a  great  and  noble  action. 
In  realizing  that  in  this  they  had  gone  far 
beyond  me,  so  strangely  was  I  constituted 
that  I  felt  a  jealous  anger  at  the  thought 
of  their  nobleness.  In  soul  I  had  already 
sunk  so  low  that  I  began  to  hate  anything 
that  was  good,  or,  rather,  to  think  that  I 
hated  it,  and  this,  in  effect,  is  the  same 
thing.  Yet,  with  all  this,  I  saw  my  own 
fault.  I  felt  that  I  was  wrong,  and  almost 
despised  myself.  Even  then  I  had  a 
chance — up  to  the  last  moment  I  might 
have  saved  myself,  but  for  that  mad  long- 
ing for  revenge  on  the  woman  whom  I 
accused  in  my  heart  of  having  brought  me 
to  this  level.  There  are  those  who  will 
say  I. was  beside  myself,  that  no  one,  short 
of  an  idiot  and  a  fool,  could  have  jumped 
to  the  conclusions  I  had  done;  that  the 
thing  was,  and  is,  impossible.  My  answer 
is,  that  it  was  just  because  I  was  beside 
myself,  it  was  just  because  I  was  blind 
and  frenzied  with  my  own  passions,  that  I 
did  what  I  did,  and  I  may  add  that,  in 
my  opinion,  all  such  crimes  as  mine  are 
due  to  the  same  cause,  to  the  temporary 
mental  paralysis  that  makes  one  unable 
to  follow  the  right  path.  It  is  only  neces- 
sary to  look  around,  and  a  hundred  such 
instances  may  be  seen — none,  perhaps,  so  - 
black  and  damning  as  mine. 

With  these  conflicting  emotions  in  my 
mind,  I  was  going  across  the  square  at 
Ste.  Croix,  when  I  once  again  met  Achon 
and  his  suite.  They  were  evidently  re- 
turning from  the  palace,  when  we  crossed 
each  other,  coming  almost  face  to  face, 


and  this  time  Achon  greeted  me,  saying 
as  he  did  so: 

"  Monsieur,  a  word  with  you,  with  your 
permission." 

"  It  cannot,  I  imagine,  be  to  seek  alms 
for  the  poor,"  I  answered  with  a  sneer — 
I  wished  the  man  to  know  that  I  was 
aware  of  the  part  he  had  played  in  Rue 
des  Lavandieres.  But  his  face  remained 
inmiovable,  aa  he  looked  at  me  coldly,  say- 
ing: 

"It  was  not  only  to  seek  alma  that  I 
was  in  the  Rue  des  Lavandieres;  there 
were  other  things  I  wanted — some  I 
got " 

"  Stole,  rather !  That  list  of  names ! 
Those " 

"Letters,"  he  interrupted,  still  with 
that  cold  smile  on  his  face.  "  They  were 
even  more  interesting  than  the  scroll. 
Bah!  M.  de  Vibrac,  I  thought  better  of 
you.  I  little  imagined  you  could  be  the 
plaything  of  a  coquette !  " 

I  winced  at  the  words,  and  he  went  on, 
"  Such  women  as  that  take  the  soul  out 
of  a  man.  They  should  be  destroyed  like 
vampires." 

"  Is  this  all  you  have  to  say  I  "  I  asked 
unsteadily,  as  we  rode  side  by  side,  slowly 
down  the  Rue  Jeanne  d'Arc. 

"  No,  monsieur,  events  are  moving  more 
rapidly  than  I  thought,  and  it  becomes 
necessary  for  us  to  move  with  them." 

"  Indeed  I  "  I  replied.  "  I  see  not  how 
the  matter  concerns  me." 

"  Is  your  memory  defective  ?  "  he  asked 
with  a  sneer. 

"  On  the  contrary,  it  is  peculiarly  re- 
tentive." There  was  something  in  my 
voice,  low  as  it  was,  something  in  the 
words,  that  had  a  convincing  effect,  and 
Achon  appreciated  the  position.  His  tone 
and  manner  changed  on  the  instant,  and 
it  was  with  a  cat-like,  caressing  purr  that 
he  said : 

"Your  pardon,  De  Vibrac!  The  old 
Adam  comes  out  in  me  too  often,  I  fear, 
long  and  painfully  though  I  have  borne 
the  cross "  but,  still  hot  with  resent- 
ment and  the  thoughts  he  had  inspired,  I 
interrupted  him. 

"  Monsieur,  I  am  pressed  for  time." 

"  And  so  am  I  " — with  a  quick,  almost 
imperceptible  change  to  his  former  man- 
ner. "You  have  not  forgotten  our  little 
agreement  ? " 

"  I  have  already  said  that  my  memor;^' 
is  retentive." 

"Ah!  You  men  of  war  are  like  flint 
and  steel."  The  shadow  of  a  smile  flick- 
ered over  his  thin,  red  lips.  "I  but  re- 
called you  to  that  promise,  monsienr,  be- 
cause I  would  like  it  fulfilled  tonight." 
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"  Tonight?*' 

"  Yes.  A  few  hours  sooner  or  later  can 
matter  little  to  you." 

"  Not  a  rush !    When  and  where  ?  " 

"  An  hour  after  compline,  in  the  priory 
of  the  Jacobins.    You  know  it?" 

"  There  will  be  no  difficulty  in  finding 
it  out." 

"  And  you  will  come  ?  " 

"Yes,"  I  answered  slowly,  and  then, 
leaning  forward,  he  touched  me  slightly 
on  the  arm. 

"  I  will  return  you  those  letters  there  if 
you  do  what  I  want.    They  are  useless  to 

me — but   to  you "     And   he   simply 

looked  at  me,  the  unspoken  sentence  in 
his  eyes. 

I  felt  my  heart  beat  at  his  words,  but 
said  nothing,  and  Achon  continued : 

"You  will  be  punctual,  monsieur — a 
good  day  I " 

And  this  strange  man  rode  on,  leaving 
me  a  prey  to  a  hundred  emotions.  For  a 
moment  I  held  my  horse  reined  in,  and 
then,  turning,  rode  on  towards  the  palace. 

On  entering  the  gates  I  found  the  court- 
yard crowded,  and  there  was  evidently  an 
unwonted  commotion;  but  I  stopped  to 
make  no  inquiry,  and,  dismounting  from 
my  horse,  gave  the  trooper  the  reins,  and 
walked  up  the  steps,  feeling  my  hand  at 
my  breast  pocket  to  discover  if  the  letter 
Marcilly  had  given  me  was  safe.  It  was 
there;  but  the  touch  seemed  to  burn  me, 
and,  dropping  my  hand,  I  joined  the 
throng  at  the  main  entrance. 

So  great  was  the  crush  that  at  first  I 
could  make  no  way;  and,  leaning  against 
a  pillar,  cast  about  to  see  if  there  was  any 
one  I  knew  who  would  conduct  me  to 
Mme.  de  Marcilly.  Not  a  face  could  I 
recognize,  until  at  last  I  saw  Lorgnac  a 
few  yards  from  me.  As  often  happens  in 
a  crowd,  I  had  looked  at  the  spot  where 
he  was  ten  times  before  without  noticing 
him,  and  then  his  face  flashed  upon  me 
as  if  he  had  sprung  from  nowhere.  lie 
caught  my  eye  as  I  looked,  nodded  and 
smiled,  and  finally  I  edged  myself  to  his 
side,  and  we  exchanged  greetings. 

"There  is  something  more  than  usual 
going  on  today,  is  there  not  ? "  I  asked. 

"  I  believe  news  has  come  that  has  flut- 
tered the  dovecotes  here  a  little.  All  sorts 
of  rumors  are  afloat.  They  say  that  Co- 
ligny  and  the  Huguenots  are  in  arms,  and 
that  the  constable,  with  ten  thousand  men, 
is  marching  to  cut  off  our  retreat." 

"Hal  The  usual  stories  when  no  one 
knows  anything,  I  suppose." 

"  Nevertheless,  there  is  something  afoot 
— and  Richelieu  swears  they  mean  to  ha- 
sten the  execution  of  the  prince." 


"Richelieu!  He  would  be  likely  to 
know." 

"  Probably ;  but  I  never  trust  Eichelieu. 
He  appears  to  have  fallen  into  some  sort 
of  disgrace  since  last  evening,  for  De 
Bailleul  is  on  guard  at  the  council  cham- 
ber, and  I  know  that  he  was  refused  an 
audience  by  i&e  queen  mother  this  mom- 
ing." 

"  I  could  explain  that,  I  think,  were 
there  time;  but,  monsieur,  I  have  a  favor 
to  ask.  I  have  an  important  letter  to  de- 
liver to  Mme.  de  Marcilly.  Can  you  tell 
me  where  I  could  find  her  ? " 

He  laughed  a  little  as  he  answered, 
"  I'm  afraid  I'm  not  much  of  a  squire  of 
dames,  and  hardly  ever  know  the  order 
of  the  day  for  the  ladies  in  waiting.  Ma- 
dame is  probably  with  the  queen  mother, 
or  perhaps  in  the  gallery,  overlooking 
what  we  call  the  queen's  terrace." 

"  Didble!  "  I  exclaimed,  with  an  affecta- 
tion of  cheerfulness.  "I  know  no  more 
of  this  place  than  if  I  were  a  blind  man 
in  a  labyrinth.    How  am  I  to  find  her  ?  " 

"  I'll  guide  you  as  far  as  I  am  able,"  he 
said  good  naturedly,  and  I  followed  him 
as  he  made  his  way  slowly  through  the 
crowd,  and  eventually  into  the  corridor, 
through  which  we  had  passed  the  night 
before,  when  seeking  Catherine's  cabinet. 

Near  the  middle  of  the  corridor  Lor- 
gnac stopped  before  a  door. 

"  This  will  take  you  into  the  galleryf 
he  said.  "  You  will  find  little  Crequy  in 
waiting  at  the  other  end,  and  he  will  tell 
you  more  than  I  can.  I  never  venture 
there,  so  now  say  au  revoir! " 

With  a  word  or  so  of  thanks  for  his 
kindness,  I  put  my  hand  to  the  door,  and, 
passing  through  it,  found  myself  in  the 
gallery.  It  stretched  along  a  wing  of  the 
palace  overlooking  a  terrace  laid  out  as  a 
garden,  which  hung  over  the  cloisters 
of  the  courtyard  beneath.  I  had  scarce 
taken  ten  steps  when  a  little  burst  of 
laughter  came  up  to  me  from  the  terrace, 
and  with  it  my  own  name  pronounced  in 
a  woman's  voice.  Glancing  out  through 
the  window,  I  saw,  seated  on  a  rustic 
bench  immediately  beneath  me,  two  ladies, 
wrapped  in  long  cloaks,  for  the  day  was 
cold.  The  one  was  La  Limeuil,  the  other 
the  woman  over  whom  my  life  was 
wrecked. 

I  stood  for  a  moment  watching  them, 
scarce  kno^ving  what  I  did.  I  have  said 
watching  them — it  was  only  on  one  of 
them  that  my  eyes  were  fixed,  and  as  I 
looked  on  those  clear  cut,  delicate  fea- 
tures, nnd  the  limpid  blue  eyes,  and  the 
rippling,  flaxen  curls  that  escaped  from 
her  silken  hood,  all  the  love  I  thought  was 
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gone  came  back,  and  I  stood  there  trem- 
bling, and  all  but  unable  to  move. 

That  face  could  never  have  played  the 
traitor.  No!  I  had  misjudged  it.  I  was 
wrong,  a  hundred  times  wrong.  It  was 
not  for  me  to  bring  sorrow  to  those  eyes, 
so  honest  and  true — I  who  had  escaped 
but  by  a  hand's  breadth  from  shadowing 
them  with  eternal  sorrow.  In  that  mo- 
ment I  forgot  my  vengeance,  forgot  all. 
I  was  conscious  only  of  the  fact  that  I  was 
near  her.  I  rested  my  hand  on  the  marble 
balustrade  and  looked.  I  would  draw 
back.  I  would  hold  fast  by  the  vows  I 
had  sworn  to  myself  on  that  night  when 
I  spurred  from  the  gates  of  Paris,  leaving, 
as  I  thought,  my  sin  behind  me ;  and  even 
as  my  mind  worked  so,  the  other  woman, 
Isabel  de  Limeuil,  spoke,  and  speech  and 
answer  struck  me  like  a  blow  on  the  face. 

"  As  I  was  saying,  I  saw  him,  your  old 
friend,  De  Vibrac.  Is  it  true  that  he  weds 
Favras'  daughter,  that  little  Yvonne  de 
Mailly?" 

Marie  de  Marcilly  opened  and  shut  the 
gold  stopper  of  her  vinaigrette  as  she  an- 
swered: "I  neither  know  nor  care.  M. 
de  Vibrac's  affairs  do  not  interest  me  in 
the  least."  / 

But  the  other  was  not  to  be  denied,  and, 
with  the  feline  cruelty  of  her  sex,  she 
thrust  in  a  pin. 

"  He  adored  you  once,  did  he  not  ?  " 

Marie  laughed.  "  Whoever  can  remem- 
ber a  year  back  ?  The  trifling  of  an  hour 
passes  with  the  hour,  and  one  forgets  it 
with  one*8  old  gloves  or  a  worn  out  mask." 

1  caught  my  breath.  It  was  true,  then ! 
Achon's  words — the  thoughts  that  had 
come  to  me  last  night — were  they  not  true 
— proved  to  the  very  hilt?  But  I  would 
have  measure  for  measure,  and,  waiting 
to  hear  no  more,  I  drew  back,  the  hot 
blood  burning  within  me. 

How  little  did  1  know  that  complex 
thing,  a  woman !  I  judged  her  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  man,  forgetting  that  a 
woman  never  speaks  out  her  whole 
thoughts,  perhaps  because  she  herself  does 
not  know  what  those  thoughts  are,  per- 
haps because  by  her  very  nature  she  can 
never  have  complete  self  knowledge,  and 
so  must  remain  a  sphinx  to  man,  and  a 
mystery  to  herself. 

I  walked  slowly  up  the  gallery,  hurt, 
wounded,  all  the  savage  in  me  roused.  I 
had  half  a  mind  to  turn  on  my  heel,  to  see 
her  no  more,  to  give  Marcilly 's  letter  to 
the  nearest  page  to  deliver  to  her,  and  to 
ride  back,  leaving  her  to  her  fate.  When 
what  was  to  happen  was  kno-wn,  the  av- 
arice of  Achon,  the  fears  of  Catherine, 
and  the  ferocity  of  the  Guise  would  show 


no  mercy — and  she  deserved  none  at  my 
hands.  Why  should  I  move  a  finger  to 
save  her,  this  woman  who  could  kill  a 
man's  soul? 

And  so,  as  I  brooded,  the  tempter  to 
whose  counsels  I  was  ever  a  ready  listener 
whispered  again  in  my  ear,  and  I  almost 
laughed  as  the  infernal  plan  developed 
before  me  like  lightning.  There  was  a 
sweetness  in  the  thought  of  such  a  ven- 
geance that  filled  me  with  an  -unholy  joy. 
From  that  moment  I  was  lost — I  had  come 
forth  from  the  gates  of  the  temple,  and 
the  doors  were  shut  behind  me. 

Near  the  end  of  the  gallery  where  I  had 
halted  was  a  stairway  leading  down  to 
the  terrace  below.  I  made  a  step  towards 
it,  hesitated,  and  then  boldly  descended, 
as  I  reached  the  last  step  coming  face  to 
face  with  the  two,  who  had  risen  from 
their  seats  and  were  walking  along  the 
terrace. 

We  bowed  to  each  other  formally ;  Marie 
did  not  give  me  her  hand,  though  the 
color  left  her  cheek,  and  her  companion 
glanced  from  one  to  another  of  us  with  a 
slightly  malicious  look,  as  if  enjoying  the 
situation;  but  I  gave  her  little  for  her 
satisfaction,  for,  drawing  my  letter  forth, 
I  presented  it,  saying  calmly : 

"From  monsieur  le  comte,  madame, 
and  I  have  besides  a  message  for  you." 

"  I  thank  you,  M.  de  Vibrac,"  she  an- 
swered, while  Mile,  de  Limeuil,  catching 
the  meaning  of  my  last  words,  cut  in: 
"  It  is  my  hour  for  attendance,  I  believe 
— you  will  excuse  me ;  "  and  with  a  little 
nod  and  a  smile  she  ran  up  the  steps,  leav- 
ing us  together. 

Even  as  I  stood  there  watching  her,  the 
letter  in  her  hand,  and  her  eyes  turned 
to  me  with  a  mute  inquiry  in  them,  I 
would  have  spared  her  but  for  the  cruel 
words  still  ringing  in  my  ears;  and,  burn- 
ing as  I  was  with  rage,  I  was  overawed 
by  her  beauty,  and  stammered  as  I  went 
on,  blundering: 

"  I  should  not  have  come,  I  know,  but 
Marcilly  himself  charged  me  with  this 
message." 

She  lifted  her  eyebrows  slightly  and 
laughed.  "I  see  no  reason  why  you 
should  not  have  come,  monsieur;  will  you 
permit  me? "  and  she  made  as  if  to  open 
the  letter.  She  was  so  cool,  so  calm,  so 
utterly  self  possessed,  that  it  brought  me 
to  myself.  She  had  forgotten  the  old 
glove — ^well,  so  could  I.  The  past  was 
dead.  I  was  given  to  understand  that,  in 
the  subtle,  indescribable  way  that  only  a 
woman  can,  and  I  took  my  cue.  Her  hand 
was  on  the  seal  to  break  open  the  letter 
when  I  arrested  her. 
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"  One  moment,  madame — perhaps  you 
had  better  hear  my  message  first." 

^'  Is  it  an^hing  serious  i  Nothing  has 
happened  to  Marcilly  ? "  I  winced  at  the 
eager  ring  in  her  voice. 

''Nothing  has  happened,  but  what  I 
haye  to  say  is  serious  enough ;  "  and  then, 
as  we  walked  the  length  of  the  terrace  and 
back,  I  put  the  matter  to  her,  talking  as 
if  we  were  but  acquaintances ;  and  as  we 
stood  once  more  at  the  steps  she  said : 

"Monsieur,  I  will  meet  you  in  two 
hours'  time  on  the  parvis  of  St.  Pierre." 

*'  That  will  do,  but  be  well  mounted, 
madame — ^we  may  have  to  ride."  I  bowed 
as  I  took  my  leave,  but  this  time  she  ex- 
tended her  hand,  and,  touching  it  with 
mine,  I  left  her  there.  As  I  walked  up  the 
steps,  I  could  hear  the  crackling  of  the 
paper  as  she  tore  open  the  seals  of  her 
letter;  but  I  would  not  trust  myself  to 
look  again.  When  I  had  gained  the  cor- 
ridor, I  could  find  no  trace  of  Lorgpiac; 
so,  after  a  glance  around,  I  strolled  lei- 
surely out,  and,  mounting  my  horse,  rode 
in  the  direction  of  the  Martroi,  going  by 
the  Escures,  so  as  to  pass  St.  Pierre  on 
the  way. 

I  was  still  smarting  from  the  effects  of 
the  words  I  had  heard.  My  mind,  un- 
hinged and  incapable  of  reason,  took  a 
sullen  pleasure  in  recalling  them,  and  in 
anticipating  the  payment  I  would  exact 
for  my  tortures.  Wrapx)ed  in  these 
thoughts,  I  took  no  notice  of  anything 
around,  and  had  come  opposite  St.  Pierre 
without  observing  it  when  I  heard  the 
grating  voice  of  Richelieu : 

"  M.  de  Vibrac  I  "  and  he  had  steadied 
his  horse  alongside  of  mine. 

"As  you  perceive,  monsieur,"  I  an- 
swered coldly,  a  fierce  joy  swelling  in  my 
heart  at  the  thought  that  here  was  one,  at 
least,  upon  whom  my  pent  up  wrath  could 
break. 

"You  were  good  enough,  monsieur,  to 
observe  last  night  that  you  would  like  to 
hear  a  word  from  me." 

"  Now,  if  you  like ; "  and  I  looked  him 
full  in  the  face. 

"  Nothing  would  suit  me  bettor  but  for 
the  edict,  and  there  are  a  dozen  or  more 
of  M.  de  Cipierre's  bees  about  who  would 
soon  interrupt  us." 

"  You  would  rather  not  go  on,  then  ?  "  I 
inquired  with  a  sneer,  and  his  brown 
cheek  flushed. 

"  On  the  contrary;  but  the  place  is  in- 
convenient. Would  tonight  suit  you? 
There  is  a  fpll  moon." 

"Nothing  better;  but  I  must  ask  you 
the  favor  of  making  your  time  fit  in  with 
mine,  as  I  have  an  engagement  tonight." 


"  And  so  have  I,  but  at  a  somewhat  late 
hour.    Would  nine  suit  you  ?  " 

"Excellently,  monsieur,  and  there  is 
good  ground  behind  Ste.  Croix,  I  be- 
lieve." 

"I  know  a  better  spot — ^the  garden  of 
the  Jacobins.  We  shall  be  safe  from  in- 
terruption there." 

I  started  slightly  at  the  words,  and  no- 
ticed, too,  that  Richelieu  observed  me, 
for  he  looked  at  me  keenly  as  I  answered : 

"As  you  please,  monsieur;  but  will  it 
not  be  necessary  to  pass  through  the 
priory  to  get  to  the  garden  ? " 

"  There  is  a  door  opposite  the  inn  called 
the  Red  Rabbit;  you  cannot  mistake  the 
sign.  Be  there  on  the  stroke  of  nine, 
and  knock  thrice.  It  will  be  opened  to 
you." 

"I  shall  not  fail." 

"  And  I  trust,  monsieur,  our  conversa- 
tion then  will  be  agreeable  to  you."  * 

"  It  will  be  more  agreeable  than  this,  I 
have  no  doubt.  Your  servant,  M.  de 
Richelieu." 

We  lifted  our  hats  to  each  other,  and 
parted  as  politely  as  if  we  were  two  friends 
giving  each  other  the  day.  As  I  rode 
down  towards  the  Martroi,  I  could  not 
help  wondering  to  myself  at  the  strange 
coincidence,  that  both  Richelieu  and 
Achcn  should  have  chosen  the  Jacobin 
priory  for  our  meeting.  There  was  cer- 
tainly something  behind  this,  perhaps 
treachery  to  me ;  but  come  what  might,  I 
was  determined  to  keep  my  tryst.  I  was 
like  a  bear  that  had  been  baited  to  fury. 
I  was  strong  as  a  bull,  and  had  had  a  sword 
placed  in  my  hands  ere  I  was  ten  years  of 
age.  I  smiled  grimly  as  I  rode  under  the 
lions  above  Cipierre's  gate,  thinking  to 
myself  that  Richelieu  was  likely  to  find 
our  conversation  more  interesting  than  he 
imagined. 

Once  in  the  house,  I  made  a  hasty  meal, 
and  then  went  to  see  in  what  condition 
my  horse  was,  the  one  I  had  used  this 
morning  having  been  borrowed  from  Ci- 
pierre.  I  found  my  nag  looking  sleek  and 
fit  for  work,  and,  giving  orders  to  have 
him  saddled  in  an  hour's  time,  sought  the 
great  hall  and  flung  myself  into  a  chair 
near  the  fire.  Marcilly  was  with  the 
prince.  Cipierre  was  still  at  the  palace, 
and  I  was  glad  of  that.  I  was  disinclined 
for  company.  I  could  not  have  borne  to 
speak  with  any  one  then ;  I  could  not  even 
think,  but  sat  before  the  fire  nursing  my 
fury.  At  last  the  time  came  for  me  to 
start,  and  with  a  message  that  I  would 
perhaps  be  late,  I  rode  out,  this  time 
alone. 

Marie  was  already  before  St.  Pierre  as 
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I  came  up.  She  looked  pale  and  nervous, 
but  her  voice  was  firm  as  she  replied  to 
my  apologies  for  not  being  there  to  re- 
ceive her. 

"  You  have  not  kept  me  waiting  at  all ; 
I  have  but  just  come."  And  then  she  went 
on,  "  It  was  with  the  greatest  difdculty 
I  got  away." 

"  We  had  better  not  delay  a  moment,"  I 
answered,  and,  putting  our  horses  to  the 
trot,  we  went  forward  at  a  rapid  pace. 
Up  to  the  time  we  were  free  of  the  gates 
we  did  not  exchange  a  word,  and  the  si- 
lence continued  for  a  short  time  after,  as 
we  galloped  along  the  winter  road;  but  at 
last  we  reined  in,  to  give  our  horses 
breathing  space,  and  then  she  spoke. 

"  Monsieur,"  she  said,  "  I  feel  that  I 
ought  to  thank  you  for  what  you  are  doing. 
Believe  me,  I  shall  remember  this." 

^'  As  long  as  an  old  glove  or  a  worn  out 
mask,"  I  said  bitterly,  and  she  flushed 
scarlet. 

^You  speak  in  riddles,  and  I  am  not 
good  at  guessing."  She  swung  her  jew- 
eled riding  whip  impatiently  in  her  hand, 
and  it  was  as  much  as  I  could  do  to  re- 
strain myself  from  telling  her  I  knew  all 
now,  every  detail  of  the  treachery  by 
which  she  had  lured  me  to  love  her  to  mad- 
ness^  and  led  me  on  to  make  sport  for 
herself  and  her  companions.  But  I  held 
myself  in.  I  could  afFord  to  wait,  for  my 
time  was  coming. 

"  Your  pardon,"  I  said.  "  I  am  afraid 
the  past  year  has  not  improved  me.  I 
have  changed  much  in  heart  and  feelings. 
I  am  no  longer  a  boy." 

"  Indeed !  "  The  whip  went  up  and 
down  again.  She  was  determined  to  have 
no  allusion  to  the  past,  and,  fool  that  I 
was,  I  was  blundering  into  it  more  and 
more  each  moment.  "  Come,  monsieur," 
she  went  on,  "  another  half  league  and 
we  shall  be  almost  at  St.  I^up;"  and. 
touching  her  horse  lightly  on  tlio  shoulder 
with  lier  whip,  she  galloped  on,  I  follow- 
ing at  her  heels. 

Wo  were  well  in  the  forest  by  this,  and 
the  early  winter's  night  was  coming  on 
apace.  From  the  damp  and  seniden  ground 
a  gray  mist  had  arisen,  and  brooded  sul- 
lenly over  the  earth.  Through  the  opal 
shadows  which  (luivered  uneasily  around 
us,  the  trees  held  out  dim,  skeleton  arras, 
to  which  here  and  there  clung  a  few  with- 
ered and  yellow  leaves.  But  tlie  sky  above 
us  was  clear,  and  augured  a  fair  night, 
and  as  I  looked  up  at  it  I  had  a  grim  sat- 
isfaction in  thinking  that  there  would  he 
no  cloud  shadows  to  spoil  the  Spanish 
pass,  to  which  I  fully  intended  to  intro- 
duce M.  de  Richelieu.    We  had  now  slack- 


ened pace  again  almost  unoonsciously,  and 
madame  asked : 

"How  far  is  it  now?"       ^ 

"  Not  a  quarter  of  a  mile,"  I  said,  a 
little  surprised,  because  I  thought  the  road 
was  as  well  known  to  her  as  to  me. 

"  Ah,"  she  exclaimed,  "  is  not  that  the 
chateau  ? "  and  she  pointed  with  her  ri- 
ding whip  to  where  a  vast,  irregular  shad- 
ow loomed  between  the  mist  and  the  trees. 

"  Yes,"  I  answered,  and  at  that  mo- 
ment madame's  whip  somehow  slipped 
from  her  hand  and  fell  to  earth,  where  it 
lay  with  its  jeweled  head  flashing,  for 
all  the  .world  like  a  snake. 

She  uttered  a  little  exclamation,  and, 
dismounting,  I  picked  up  the  whip  axkd 
handed  it  to  her,  her  gloved  fingers  touch- 
ing mine  for  a  moment.  And  then,  I  do 
not  know  how  it  was^  hut  I  stood  there  by 
the  side  of  her  horse,  and  she,  playing 
with  the  handle  of  the  whip^  said  in  her 
low,  sweet  voice : 

"  Mopsieur,  I  hear  that  you  are  to  be 
married.  If  it  is  true,  will  you  permit  an 
old  friend  to  wish  you  all  happiness?  " 

The  blue  ej'es  looked  down  upon  me 
kindly;  there  was  a  smile  upon  the  arch 
of  hej  lips.  I  had  seen  the  temptress  so 
before,  leading  me  on,  but  though  I  tried 
to  steel  myself,  my  heart  began  to  beat, 
and  my  voice  trembled  as  I  answered : 

"  The  story  is  not  true,  madame;  but  I 
thank  you  for  your  good  wishes." 

"  I  am  sorry,"  she  answered ;  "  I  had 
hoped  it  was  true." 

The  place,  the  hour,  the  drawing  power 
in  her  glance,  were  bringing  me  to  her  feet 
again.  Could  I  not  free  myself  from  this 
Circe  who  looked  so  innocent  and  pure, 
and  yet  could  pitilessly  destroy?  Was  I 
again  to  dance  for  her  amusement?  I 
tried  to  speak.  1  meant  to  say  something 
bitter,  but  blundered  into  a  hopeless: 

**  I  shall  never  marry.'' 

She  smiled  now,  and  even  through  the 
mist  1  coultl  see  the  pink  on  her  cheek, 
as  she  Ixuit  forward  and  laid  her  hand 
lightly  on  my  shoulder. 

"  Come,  M.  de  Vibrac.  You  must  get 
over  this." 

The  hand  was  still  on  my  shoulder.  The 
touch  thrilled  through  me.  I  was  hardly 
conscious  of  what  I  said,  but  I  slipped 
back  a  year,  and  pleaded  madly  for  her 
love.  Only  a  few  words  escaped  me;  they 
were  enough,  however,  and  she  stopped 
me,  white  and  trembling. 

"  Monsieur,"  she  said,  "  you  are  mad  I 
How  dare  you  i  " 

"  IIow  dare  I  ?  "  I  repeated.  And  then 
the  memory  of  the  words  I  had  overheard 
in  the  queen's  terrace  came  back  to  me, 
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and  in  unmanly,  bitter  anger  I  cast  them 
up  at  her. 

I  can  see  it  all  now:  the  red  light  of 
sunset  broadening  through  the  mist,  the 
bare  tree  trunks  burning  like  copper,  the 
outlines  of  the  chateau  growing  more 
solid  and  defined,  and  the  figure  of  Marie 
before  me.  I  had  stepped  back  a  pace  as 
I  spoke  in  my  anger,  and  she  had  half 
turned  her  horse's  head  towards  me,  lis- 
tening with  blazing  eyes  as  I  finished  my 
cruel  speech. 

I  know  now  that  what  she  said  was  to 
cure  me  of  my  madness.  I  was  fool 
enough  to  believe  then  every  word  she 
spoke  in  her  hot  ai^ger. 

"  So  you  accuse  me  of  playing  with  you, 
monsieur?  You  refuse  to  believe  that  a 
woman  may  have  strength  to  save  herself 
from  being  lost.  You  cast  up  in  my  face 
what  I  had  buried,  what  I  hoped  had 
passed  from  my  life  forever.  Well,  let 
it  be  so — I  wanted  amusement,  and  you 
afforded  it  to  me.  You  are  right — 1  think 
no  more  of  you  than  of  an  old  glove  or  a 
worn  out  mask." 

With  that  she  turned  her  horse's  head, 
and,  striking  him  smartly  with  the  whip, 
galloped  off  in  the  direction  of  St.  Loup. 

XIX. 

It  was  true,  then,  and  my  worst  sus- 
picions were  confirmed.  Out  of  Marie's 
own  lips  was  she  convicted  twice  over, 
and  had  I  been  struck  across  the  face  with 
her  riding  whip,  the  smart  would  have 
been  nothing  to  the  intolerable  pain  her 
words  inflicted  upon  me.  I  lost  all  power 
of  reason,  of  thought.  For  a  space  my 
mind  seemed  numbed  and  paralyzed.  I 
looked  dully  around  on  the  purple  haze, 
and  the  still,  silent  trees,  listening,  I 
know  not  why,  to  the  beat  of  her  horse's 
hoofs,  as  the  sound  grew  fainter  and  more 
faint,  until  at  last  it  died  away  in  the 
distance.  I  might  have  stood  there  for  a 
half  hour,  with  a  mind  in  which  all  things 
were  blurred  and  dark,  save  for  that  one 
thought  of  revenge,  burning  like  an  evil 
star  through  the  chaos  of  gloom  in  my 
soul.  At  last,  with  a  bitter  oath,  I  re- 
mounted and  rode  back  to  Orleans,  giving 
my  horse  his  head  and  the  spur,  seeking 
in  his  speed  some  relief  for  the  torment  in 
my  mind;  essaying,  in  short,  to  perform 
the  impossible,  and  to  flee  from  myself. 

To  {his  day  I  have  no  recollection  of 
how  I  passed  the  city  gates,  of  when  and 
where  my  horse  slackened  pace,  and  I 
only  realized  that  I  had  come  back  when 
the  beast  stopped  of  his  own  accord  under 
the  snarling  lions  over  Cipierre's  gates. 


When  I  entered  the  hall  I  found  the 
vicomte  there  pacing  backwards  and  for- 
wards with  a  disturbed  and  anxious  air. 
He  almost  started  as  he  saw  me,  and  asked 
in  a  breath : 

"  Has  anything  happened  ?  You  are  as 
white  as  a  ghost.    Where  is  Jean  ?  " 

In  my  heart,  I  cursed  my  telltale  face, 
but  answered  calmly  enough : 

^'Nothing  has  happen^.  Marcilly  is 
with  our  man,  as  far  as  I  know." 

"  And  you  did  not  stay  ?  " 

"  I  had  other  woi^.  I  escorted  Mme. 
de  Marcilly  to  St.  Loup.  .  She  is  now  with 
the  princess." 

^'  Oh,  they  have  made  a  mess  of 
things !  "  he  burst  out.  "  I  am  certain 
that  Catherine  knows  where  the  princess 
is,  and  at  the  first  check  will  hand  her 
over  to  the  Philistines." 

''But  there  has  been  no  hitch  up  to 
now." 

^^  Mordiexi!  Do  you  know  that  this 
morning  we  were  within  an  ace  of  losing 
our  heads  ? " 

"Indeed!    What  happened ?  " 

"  There  was  a  council  this  morning,  a 
hurried,  sudden  council,  to  consider  the 
constable's  move.  The  Guise  was  not 
there.  He  refrained  from  coming;  but 
that  Red  Fhalaris,  the  cardinal,  urged  the 
hastening  of  his  bloody  design." 

"  The  execution  of  Cohde  ?  " 

"  Yes.  He  and  his  creatures  wanted  it 
done  at  once.  Sancerre  and  myself  pro- 
tested. He  then  threatened  us  with  a  like 
fate.  There  was  a  stormy  scene;  but  the 
chancellor  stood  firm.  My  God  I  He  is 
the  one  honest  man  in  France  I  A  prince 
of  the  blood  was  not  to  be  dragged  to 
death  like  a  common  malefactor,  he  said, 
in  flatly  refusing  to  affix  the  great  seal  to 
the  decree.  Then  the  cardinal  played  an- 
other card.  The  safety  of  the  kingdom 
was  above  the  law — that  was  the  point  he 
pressed,  and  I  believe  he  would  have  won 
but  for  the  sudden  news  that  the  king  had 
been  taken  with  a  seizure,  and  command- 
ed the  instant  presence  of  Catherine  and 
the  chancellor." 

"  A  move  of  the  Medicis  to  delay 
things." 

"  Perhaps  so,  perhaps  not ;  but  it  has 
given  us  breathing  space.  The  council- is 
adjourned  until  tomorrow  afternoon,  r  As 
he  left,  Charles  of  Lorraine  turned  to  San- 
cerre and  myself,  saying  that  tomorrow 
he  would  produce  such  evidence  that,  seal 
or  no  seal,  the  prince  would  die;  and  he 
added  with  a  sinister  smile,  '  in  company, 
too.' " 

I  thought  of  my  compact  with  Achon, 
but  merely  said : 
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'*  So  they  want  another  Amboise." 

"  But  we  will  balk  them  yet,  I  hope.  I 
have  sent  a  trusty  messenger  to  the  con- 
sjtable,  urging  him  on  no  account  to  delay, 
and  Sancerre  has  fled." 

"  Sancerre  gone !  " 

"  Yes ;  an  old  fox  knows  how  to  guard 
his  brush,  and  we  both  had  warning 
enough." 

"  But  you,  monsieur,"  I  asked,  "  do  you 
stay  or  go  ?  " 

He  looked  up  at  me,  for  all  the  world 
like  an  old  boar  at  bay,  and  laughed 
harshly. 

"I  go  ?  No  I  If  it  comes  to  the  worst 
I  have  sixty  tried  men  at  my  back.  This 
house  is  strong  and  amply  provisioned, 
and  if  I  have  to  die,  it  shall  be  sword  in 
hand  on  my  own  hearth." 

As  he  finished,  the  bell  in  the  courtyard 
clangedf  out  the  hour.  It  was  already 
seven.  Cipierre  spoke  again  at  the  last 
stroke. 

"I  am  going  my  rounds.  Will  you 
come  with  me  ? " 

I,  however,  excused  myself,  and  waited 
until  I  heard  him  ride  out  with  his  guards. 
Then,  summoning  Badehorn,  I  gave  him  a 
short  note  to  Marcilly,  informing  him 
briefly  that  his  wife  had  reached  St.  Loup. 

"  Give  this  to  monsieur  le  comte  your- 
self, and  say  th%t  I  will  be  late  tonight. 
And,  Badehorn,  when  you  have  done  this, 
ride  straight  to  the  Chateau  de  St.  Loup 
and  await  me  there." 

"  Monsieur  I "  and  I  was  once  more 
alone.  I  had  still  a  little  time  on  my 
hands  before  the  hour  of  my  tryst  with 
Richelieu  fell  due.  I  went  to  my  room, 
changed  my  attire,  and  then  made  a  pass 
or  two  at  the  grotesque  head  of  a  griffin 
in  the  comer  of  the  mantelpiece  of  my 
chamber. 

I  was  curious  to  see  if  I  still  remem- 
bered Touchet's  favorite  thrust,  and  I 
found  I  had  not  forgotten  the  master's 
teaching.  The  movement  came  as  clean- 
ly, as  easily,  as  in  the  days  when  I  was 
wont  to  practise  it  for  hours  together  be- 
fore a  mirror,  until  even  I  myself  could 
not  see  the  svift  turn  of  my  wrist  or  the 
point  of  my  blade ;  and  I  laughed  a  little 
in  my  heart  as  I  thought  of  this,  and  of 
yet  another  advantage  that  I  had — I  was 
a  left  handed  man. 

Then,  taking  my  hat  and  cloak,  I  went 
out  on  foot  to  find  the  sign  of  the  Red 
Rabbit.  I  inquired,  of  course,  for  the 
Jacobin  priory,  for  twenty  would  know 
that  for  one  who  might  even  be  aware  of 
the  existence  of  the  tavern.  I  found  my 
information  readily  enough,  and  a  little 
past  eight  I  was  before  the  priory,  which 


rose  into  the  clear  night,  grim  and  dark 
behind  its  high,  spiked  boundary  walls. 
Except  where  one  faint  ray  of  light  glim- 
mered through  a  narrow  window,  making 
a  pale  green  streak  on  the  screen  of  ivy 
around  it,  the  facade  was  in  total  dark- 
ness; but  I  could  see  little  from  where  I 
stood,  except  the  upper  portion  of  the 
building,  which  was  set  far  back  in  what 
appeared  to  be  a  large  garden — ^the  sur- 
rounding wall  shutting  out  all  further 
view. 

The  road  in  which  I  stood  was  long  and 
narrow.  On  one  side,  almost  for  its  whole 
length,  extended  the  gray  line  of  the  pri- 
ory wall.  On  the  other  hand,  a  jagged  row 
of  irregularly  built  houses  crowded  one 
above  the  other,  their  gables  sharper,  their 
pentice  roofs  sloping  more  steeply,  than 
ever  in  the  weird  moonlight.  Not  a  soul 
was  to  be  seen,  and  the  sound  of  my  own 
footfalls  came  to  me  with  sullen  echoes  as, 
loosening  my  sword  in  its  sheath,  I  pro- 
ceeded in  search  of  the  inn,  looking  well 
to  the  right  and  left,  for  if  ever  a  place 
had  '^  cutthroat "  written  large  over  it, 
this  was  the  spot. 

At  last  I  saw  a  lamp  burning  before 
me,  and,  coming  up  to  it,  became  aware 
that  I  had  reached  my  destination,  for 
beneath  the  light  swung  a  white  sign 
board,  with  a  red  rabbit  painted  thereon. 
The  road,  too,  came  to  a  dead  end  here, 
and  before  me  rose  the  crenellated  city 
walls,  cutting  off  all  further  progress; 
while  beyond,  no  doubt,  was  the  river. 
I  crossed  over  to  the  other  side,  and  found 
the  little  door  Richelieu  had  described, 
almost  where  the  priory  wall  joined  on 
to  the  ramparts  of  Orleans.  Then,  having 
some  time  to  wait  ere  it  struck  nine,  and 
as  it  was  useless  hanging  about  the  de- 
serted street,  I  entered  the  inn. 

The  room  was  comfortable  enough;  a 
cheerful  fire  was  burning.  There  were 
tables,  benches  and  chairs,  and  a  couple 
of  lanterns  gave  sufficient  light ;  but  there 
was  not  a  soul  within. 

"  Strange  1  "  I  thought  to  myself.  *'  Is 
the  place  plague  smitten  ?  "  Then  I  called 
out,  and  from  behind  a  buffet,  where  he 
had  been  sleeping,  a  man  rose,  and  said 
civilly  enough: 

"  Cjood  evening,  monsieur !  I  did  not 
expect  you  so  soon." 

''Diahle!   You  know  me!" 

The  host,  for  it  was  he,  shrugged  his 
shoulders  and  laughed.  "It  is  simple; 
M.  de  Richelieu  said  that  a  friend  of  his 
would  be  here  tonight,  and  I  made  a 
guess." 

"A  shrewd  one,  too."^  I  wondered  to 
mypelf  what  Richelieu  meant,  and  if  I 
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was  the  person  expected.  Then,  looking 
around  me,  I  remarked,  "  Your  house  does 
not  hum  with  business,  my  friend." 

"  It  hums  enough  for  me.  Messieurs 
of  the  carabiniers  reserve  it  entirely  for 
themselves  and  their  friends." 

"  What  I    And  you  refuse  all  others  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no,  monsieur  1  But  it  is  bad  for 
the  others  when  messieurs  are  here." 

"  I  see.  Are  none  of  your  friends  here 
tonight?" 

"  Oh,  they  will  come  later ;  about  ten 
o'clock  or  so." 

"Ttefw/  They  are  late  birds;"  and, 
wishing  to  end  the  conversation,  I  ordered 
some  food  and  a  bottle  of  Vouvray;  then, 
taking  my  place  near  the  fire,  I  sat  down 
to  my  supper.  Mine  host  tried  once  or 
twice  to  draw  me  into  further  talk;  but, 
finding  his  efforts  useless,  left  me  to  my 
own  devices,  and  returned  to  his  slumbers. 

I  ate  little;  but  sipped  my  wine  and 
began  to  brood  once  more  over  my  wrongs ; 
and  the  sullen  anger  within  me  again 
blazed  up  fiercely.  I  thought  of  Marie; 
but  it  was  no  longer  with  love.  For  her 
sake  I  had  cast  aside  all  that  a  man  holds 
dear.  She  had  made  me  dance  like  a 
marionette  for  her  amusement,  and  then 
dismissed  me  with  a  few  cutting  words, 
careless  whether  she  killed  my  soul  or 
not.  Such  a  thing  was  a  monster,  imfit 
to  live,  a  scourge  that  it  would  be  right- 
eous to  destroy ;  and — God  forgive  me ! — I 
had  sunk  so  low  then  that  I  was  prepared 
to  go  any  lengths  to  satisfy  the  unholy 
craving  for  revenge. 

Now  holding  my  glass  to  the  light, 
watching  the  beads  chase  each  other  in 
the  wine,  then  sipping  the  Vouvray  slow- 
ly, I  went  over  my  plan.  Yes,  it  was  com- 
plete in  every  detail,  and  I  gloated  over 
the  joy  that  was  to  come  to  me  when  I 
repaid  my  debt.  As  for  Richelieu,  he  was 
but  an  interlude;  I  hardly  gave  him  a 
thought.  I  was  sick  and  sore  at  heart 
when  he  crossed  me,  and  had  flown  at  him 
like  a  mad  dog.  If  he  won — well,  there  was 
an  end  of  things.  If  I  won,  I  was  no  bet- 
ter pleased  than  before,  and  yet  so  great 
was  my  mward  torrent  that  I  almost 
caught  myself  wishing  that  Richelieu's 
blade  would  find  my  heart. 

At  last !  After  an  interminable  wait.  In 
which  the  minutes  lagged  like  hours,  I 
heard  the  compline,  and,  awakening  the 
host,  paid  him  his  score. 

"  Monsieur  does  not  wait,  then,  for  the 
captain  ?  "  he  said,  as  he  pocketed  the  coin 
I  gave  him. 

"  No ;  but  perhaps  T  may  return.  Good 
night." 


"  Good  night,  monsieur." 

It  was  clear  that  I  had  been  mistaken 
for  some  one  else,  and  then  I  remembered 
that  Richelieu  had  mentioned  that  he  had 
another  appointment.  The  matter,  how- 
ever, concerned  me  not,  so  I  banished  it 
from  my  mind,  and,  coming  out  of  the 
inn,  I  found  myself  in  a  few  paces  at  the 
little  door  Richelieu  had  described.  I 
looked  for  a  knocker.  There  was  jjone,  so, 
drawing  my  sword,  I  tapped  three  times 
lightly  with  the  steel  hilt.  A  moment 
after  it  opened  softly,  and  a  tall  figure 
stood  before  me.    It  was  Richelieu. 

**  You  are  punctual,^monsieur,"  he  said, 
coldly  polite,  as  he  stepped  back  to  let  me 
enter,  and  carefully  closed  the  door  behind 
me. 

I  found  myself  in  a  garden  within  a 
garden.  In  front  of  me  rose  the  dead 
back  wall  of  the  priory  chapel,  with  its 
one  pointed  window  in  darkness.  On  my 
right  was  the  moss  and  lichen  covered 
rampart.  On  my  left,  shutting  us  out 
from  the  main  garden,  was  a  wall,  thick 
with  ivy  that  glistened  in  the  moonlight. 
We  were,  in  short,  in  a  little  square,  ad- 
mirably suited  for  the  purpose  to  which 
we  were  about  to  put  it.  The  foothold 
was  sure,  the  moon  perfect,  and  in  that 
white  band  of  light  between  the  two  walls 
there  were  no  cross  shadows  to  spoil  a 
thrust  or  balk  a  parry.  As  I  looked 
around  me,  the  key  turned  softly,  and 
Richelieu,  removing  his  hat  and  cloak, 
placed  them  under  the  lec  of  the  wall.  I 
followed  his  example,  and  then,  with  God's 
moon  looking  down  upon  us,  we  stood 
before  each  other,  death  in  our  hearts. 
I  was  facing  the  chapel  wall,  my  back  to 
the  door  by  which  I  had  entered,  and  as 
Richelieu  took  his  place  opposite  to  m^  I 
was  about  to  call-out  "on  guard"  and 
commence  the  assault  out  of  hand,  when 
he  spoke: 

"My  sword  is,  I  think,  longer  than 
yours,  monsieur.  I  have  another  here  of 
the  same  length  as  mine.  Would  you  care 
to  use  it  ?  " 

It  was  unlooked  for  civility,  but  my 
heart  was  hardened  against  the  man, 
against  all  men,  and,  false  myself,  I  was 
only  too  ready  to  believe  all  others  as  I 
was.  That  other  sword  might  be  but  a 
yard  or  so  of  soft  iron  that  would  buckle 
in  my  hand,  and  I  answered  with  a  sneer : 

"  I  will  make  up  for  the  shortness  of  my 
blade  by  the. length  of  my  arm.  I  trust 
my  own  steel  only." 

"  On  guard  1  "  was  the  sharp  answer, 
and  the  two  blades  came  together  with  a 
little  crash. 


(To  he  continued.) 
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TRUNK  PACKING  AS  A  BUSINESS. 


BY  BLANCHE   MINTON. 


HOW  A  YOUNG  WOMAN  SOLVED  THE  PROBLEM  OF  EARNING  HER 
LIVING  BY  ADOPTING  A  NOVEL  OCCUPATION  WHICH  PROVED  A 
GREAT  CONVENIENCE  TO  HER  PATRONS,  AND  A  SATISFACTORY 
SOURCE  OF  PROFIT  TO  HERSELF. 


T  HE  situation  was  painfully  simple.  I 
*  had  to  earn  my  own  living.  There 
was  not  even  the  choice  of  trying  to  be 
dignified  and  exist  on  charity.  I  took 
stock  of  myself.  I  had  no  special  training 
for  anything,  and  the  only  occupations  in 
which  I  could  see  any  chance  at  an  open- 
ing paid  badly.  The  outlook  was  painful. 
I  went  to  call  on  a  friend  who  had  just  re- 
turned from  her  wedding  trip  to  Paris,  to 
be  cheered  up. 

"  Do  you  know,"  she  said,  "  I  found 
some  one  in  Paris  who  can  pack  a  trunk 
better  than  you  can!  I  was  in  despair 
when  we  came  to  leave,  and  I  thought  I 
should  have  to  buy  at  least  three  new 
trunks.  The  maid  in  the  hotel  told  me 
about  the  professional  trunk  packers,  and 
I  sent  for  one.  The  man  was  a  wizard. 
I  gave  him  twice  his  fee — he  only  asked 
four  francs.  I  think  those  trunk  packers 
are  the  finest  institution  in  Paris." 

That  gave  me  an  idea.  I  could  pack 
trunks;  in  fact,  it  was  about  the  only 
"  gift "  bestowed  upon  me,  as  I  had 
learned  to  my  sorrow,  having  been  trunk 
packer  to  all  my  friends,  as  well  as  the 
members  of  my  family,  ever  since  I  was 
old  enough  to  lift  out  a  tray. 

I  thought  out  my  plan,  and  while  it  was 
all  hot  in  my  mind,  I  went  to  one  of  the 
largest  hotels  in  Chicago.  Having  ob- 
tained speech  with  the  manager,  I  asked 
if  he  would  employ  me  as  a  trunk  packer. 
The  expression  on  his  face  was  amusing. 
He  had  never  heard  of  such  a  business; 
but  when  I  told  him  that  I  knew  there 
were  many  persons  of  meatis  who  came  to 
his  hotel  leaving  their  servants  at  home, 
and  that  they  might  be  glad  to  have  the 
trouble  of  doing  their  own  packing  taken 
oflF  their  hands,  he  began,  as  he  expressed 
it,  "  to  see  daylight." 

He  asked  for  references  as  to  my  char- 
acter— of  course  I  had  gone  prepared  for 
that — and  I  left  quite  content  when  he 
said  that  he  would  make  inquiries  during 
the  next  three  days,  after  which  interval 
he  would  see  me  again. 


That  was  about  as  good  a  beginning  as 
I  could  have  asked  for,  but  I  was  not  con- 
tent to  wait  idly  for  the  result.  On  leav- 
ing the  hotel,  1  went  to  a  job  printer,  and 
had  some  cards  stricken  off,  giving  my 
name  and  address  and  stating  the  nature 
of  my  proposed  business. 

THB  FIRST  COMMISSION. 

Three  days  later,  when  I  went  back  to 
see  the  hotel  manager,  I  took  my  printed 
cards.  I  was  the  least  bit  surprised  to  find 
that  he  had  not  given  me  and  my  sugges- 
tion a  second  thought.  However,  I  was 
prepared  to  work  for  my  foothold,  as  every 
woman  should  be  when  she  starts  out  on 
her  own  account;  so  I  took  out  my  cards, 
showed  them  to  him,  and  asked  permission 
to  leave  them  at  the  desk  in  the  ofiice, 
again  reminding  him  of  my  references. 

As  he  did  not  object,  I  put  my  cards  in 
the  office,  where  they  would  be  likely  to 
catch  the  eyes  of  the  women  guests,  at  the 
same  time  asking  both  the  clerk  and  his 
woman  assistant  to  call  attention  to  them. 
This  assistant  proved  a  most  practical 
person. 

"  Have  you  references  ? "  she  asked. 

When  I  told  her  the  names  that  I  ho<1 
given  the  manager  as  references,  and  said 
that  he  had  failed  to  make  inquiries,  she 
replied,  in  the  most  businesslike  way: 

"  Well,  as  you  don't  look  dishonest,  and 
have  been  here  before  and  given  us  time 
to  inquire  about  you,  I  guess  you  can  be 
trusted.  There  is  a  lady  here  who  is  in 
the  habit  of  traveling  with  her  maid,  but 
this  trip  she  didn't  bring  any  one,  so  when 
she  comes  down  I  will  give  her  one  of  your 
cards.  She  will  not  be  leaving  for  a  week 
or  two,  however,  so  perhaps  you  had  best 
be  trying  at  some  other  hotel  in  the  mean 
time.  I  will  see  that  you  are  called  on 
the  telephone  if  you  are  needed." 

T  determined  to  follow  her  advice;  but 
as  it  was  luncheon  time,  I  first  returned 
to  my  boarding  house,  which  was  less  than 
three  squares  away.  When  I  went  in  the 
door  the  boy  at  the  telephone  said  that  he 
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had  jxist  had  a  message  from  the  hotel, 
asking  me  to  return  at  once,  as  my  services 
were  needed.  You  may  he  sure  I  lost  no 
time. 

A  party  of  guests  had  heen  called  away 
suddenly,  and  wished  some  one  to  pack 
their  trunks,  which  were  to  be  sent  after 
them.  That  was  my  first  job.  There  were 
seven  trunks,  huge  affairs,  and  it  took  me 
the  entire  afternoon  to  pack  them  and 
schedule  their  contents  in  the  little  books 
which  I  had  brought  for  the  purpose.  But 
when  it  was  all  done,  and  I  had  been  well 
paid  for  my  afternoon's  work,  I  was  per- 
fectly content. 

The  next  day  I  had  some  more  orders, 
making,  if  I  remember  correctly,  six  dol- 
lars. By  the  end  of  the  first  week  I  had 
made  within  a  few  cents  of  thirty  dollars, 
so  you  may  be  sure  I  was  determined  to 
stick  to  my  work.  Before  the  month  end- 
ed the  manager  sent  for  me.  He  insisted 
that  I  should  get  an  assistant,  and  come 
into  the  hotel  to  live,  where  I  could  be 
called  on  at  a  moment's  notice.  As  they 
offered  me  good  terms,  and  I  saw  that  I 
had  found  steady  employment,  I  sent  for 
my  younger  sister. 

We  are  called  at  all  hours  of  the  night, 
and  that,  I  must  admit,  is  the  only  fea- 
ture of  the  work  that  I  do  not  like.  It 
does  not  happen  very  often;  if  it  did,  I 
think  we  should  arrange  to  have  day  as 
well  as  night  assistants.  This  is  the  third 
year  of  our  work,  and  I  think  that  I  can 
safely  say  that  we  have  made  a  success. 
My  earnings  average  a  little  more  than 
fifty  dollars  a  week  the  ^ear  round,  and 
out  of  that  I  pay  my  sister  twenty  dollars 
a  week.  As  our  board  is  given  us  by  the 
hotel,  on  condition  that  we  are  always  at 
command — as  trunk  packers  only — ^we 
have  no  expenses  beyond  our  clothes.  I 
do  not  know  of  any  profession  where  we 
could  have  earned  so  much  money  with  so 
little  training. 

THE  ART  OP  PACKING  TRUNKS. 

My  methods  in  packing  trunks  are  very 
simple,  and  for  that  reason  I  am  perfectly 
willing  to  describe  them. 

My  sister  and  I  always  work  together — 
that  is,  we  pack  the  same  trunk  at  the 
same  time.  Our  first  care  is  to  see  that 
every  article  is  free  from  dust  and  dirt; 
so  we  go  always -with  good  dust  brushes 
and  some  scentless  cleansing  fiuid.  Often 
we  put  in  a  few  stitches,  when  we  have  the 
time,  and  when  we  see  that  they  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  before  the  article  can  be 
worn  again. 

After  the  cleaning  and  slight  repairing 
comes  the  real  packing,  which  is  my  share. 


while  my  sister  writes  in  the  little  books 
that  we  make  out  for  each  trunk.  In  the 
ordinary  trunks  I  pack  the  heavier  dresses 
at  the  bottom,  laying  them  as  fiat  and 
smooth  as  possible.  On  the  top  of  eadi 
garment  I  place  a  sheet  of  fresh  tissue 
paper.  This  is  not  absolutely  necessary, 
but  it  gives  the  trunk  that  little  touch  of 
daintiness  that  is  so  attractive  when  as- 
sociated with  one's  clothing. 

After  the  heavier  dresses  come  the 
lighter  ones,  and  the  silk  petticoats,  if 
such  are  to  be  put  in.  On  the  top  of  these 
I  put  the  waists,  the  sleeves  and  necks  well 
stuffed  with  wadded  tissue  paper.  Into 
the  comers — which,  as  every  one  who  has 
ever  packed  a  trunk  knows,  are  the  hardest 
places  to  fill,  and  which  should  never  be 
left  vacant — I  put  the  smaller  undergar- 
ments, such  as  shirts,  drawers,  chemises, 
and  nightgowns,  all  carefully  folded  or 
rolled. 

Now  comes  the  tray — for  we  are  packing 
an  old  fashioned  trunk  with  but  one  tray 
— and  it  is  surprising  how  many  people 
prefer  it  to  the  more  modern  article.  Into 
the  tray  I  put  the  ribbons,  hats,  handker- 
chiefs, stockings,  and  the  thousand  and 
one  little  things  that  a  woman  carries 
with  her,  and  without  which  she  is  lost. 
Often  I  put  the  daintier  waists  in  the 
tray,  but  I  prefer  not  to  do  so.  I  always 
put.the  shoes  in  the  lower  compartment  of 
such  a  trunk,  but  in  the  comers,  and  as 
near  the  top  as  possible.  I  fill  in  all  odd 
comers  with  tissue  paper,  and  I  am  always 
careful  to  pack  things  as  firmly  as  pos- 
sible. It  is  my  experience  that  the  one 
fault  common  among  packers  is  that  they 
do  not  pack  the  things  solidly  enough, 
and,  in  consequence,  when  the  trunk  is 
opened,  its  contents  are  in  the  wildest  con- 
fusion. I  always  take  it  for  granted  that 
the  trunks  I  pack  are  to  receive  the  rough- 
est possible  handling,  and  pack  them  ac- 
cordingly. 

Where  books  or  other  heavy  articles  are 
to  go  with  clothing,  I  try  always  to  see 
that  they  are  placed  where  they  will  do 
the  least  harm.  As  a  rule,  such  articles 
are  safest  in  the  bottom,  and  between  the 
folds  of  the  thicker  clothing.  Breakable 
things  should  be  put  with  the  thick 
clothes,  unless  they  can  be  wrapped  in 
some  small  undergarments  and  pressed 
into  a  snug  corner. 

Of  course,  when  there  are  several 
trunks,  all  for  special  clothing — a  skirt 
trunk,  a  hat  trunk,  and  so  on — the  ques- 
tion of  placing  things  is  very  much  more 
simple.  A  man's  trunk  is  much  simpler 
to  pack,  though  the  things  are  harder  to 
fit  in.    When  I  first  went  into  the  busi- 
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ness,  I  tried  folding  all  men's  clothes; 
now  there  are  few,  excepting  their  coats 
and  trousers,  that  I  do  not  roll.  I  have 
found  that  they  do  not  become  disar- 
ranged so  easily,  and  that  they  keep  their 
shape  better.  Of  course  I  do  not  mean 
that  I  roll  men's  shirts  or  wash  waist- 
coats. 

I  have  made  one  discovery  about  work- 
iiig  for  men — as  a  rule,  they  are  perfectly 
willing  to  pay  to  have  their  trunks  and 
bags  packed,  but  they  are  much  harder  to 
satisfy  than  women.  So  often  1  have  them 
tell  me :  "  Now,  if  you  could  only  pack  as 
well  as  my  wife  or  my  daughter  I "  And 
they  are  generally  unwilling  to  be  troub- 
led with  the  little  book  which  I  hand 
them  attached  to  the  key  of  every  trunk 
that  I  pack. 

These  little  books  tell  the  contents  of 
the  various  compartments — not  only  in 
what  compartment  each  article  is  to  be 
found,  but  its  exact  position,  as  far  as 
such  a  thing  can  be  told  in  words.  These 
books,  as  I  have  said  before,  are  the  part 
of  the  work  which  my  sister  does.  She 
sits  near  me  while  I  pack,  and  writes  down 
the  name  and  position  of  each  article  as 
I  place  it.  In  that  way  we  are  able  to 
make  the  greatest  possible  speed,  and  I 
think  also  to  do  the  very  best  work. 

Speed  is  important,  because  in  nine 
nases  out  of  ten  we  are  called  to  pack  in  a 
hurry.  Our  old  customers,  as  a  rule,  dress 
themselves  for  their  trip  and  walk  out, 
leaving  the  care  of  their  baggage  entirely 
to  us. 

•     A  TRUNK  PACKER*S  EARNINGS. 

My  charges  are  according  to  the  size 
of  the  trunk.  For  each  under  thirty  four 
inches  in  length,  I  charge  a  dollar  and 
fifty  cents;  while  for  all  above  that  size 
my  fee  is  a  dollar  more.  Steamer  trunks, 
hnnd  bags,  dress  suit  cases,  and  telescopes 
come  under  the  head  of  small  trunks,  and 
are  charged  as  such.  They  may  not  be 
quite  so  large,  but  they  are  equally  diflfi- 
cult  to  par^k,  and  that  counts  for  more 
time  than  the  size. 


1  see  no  reason  why  my  work  should  not 
become  a  regular  means  of  earning  money 
for  other  women.  Indeed,  I  can  see  every 
reason  why  trunk  packers  should  be  kept 
at  every  large  hotel.  There  is  always  a 
demand  for  them,  as  every  traveler  I  have 
talked  to  has  told  me.  They  say  it  is  often 
inconvenient  even  for  very  wealthy  people 
to  take  their  maids  or  valets  with  them; 
that  not  only  are  they  unaccustomed  to 
packing,  but  they  abominate  it,  and  that 
they  are  almost  always  glad  to  pay  a  com- 
petent and  trustworthy  person  to  do  the 
work  for  them. 

My  sister  and  I  take  a  month's  holiday 
each  year,  selecting  the  season  when  the 
hotel  is  least  crowded,  and  going  one  at  a 
time.  We  have  much  spare  time.  One  of 
the  great  pleasures  of  our  work  lies  in  the 
X)eople  with  whom  we  are  thrown.  They 
are  always  polite,  and,  as  a  rule,  are  culti- 
vated, traveled  people  of  liberal  means. 
We  sometimes  make  warm  friends  of 
them,  and  often  accept  courtesies — ^but 
not  presents. 

Should  any  other  women  think  of  ta- 
king up  such  work,  I  should  like  to  advise 
them  against  taking  presents  of  cast  off 
clothing  or  other  articles  from  the  people 
for  whom  they  pack.  I  have  made  it  a 
rule  never  to  let  any  one  give  me  such  a 
thing,  it  makes  no  difference  how  hand- 
some or  how  new.  If  they  no  longer  want 
this  or  that  garment,  and  tell  me  not  to 
pack  it,  I  see  that  the  maid  of  the  room 
takes  it  away,  and  I  never  ask  what  be- 
comes of  it.  I  never  intend  that  there 
shall  be  the  slightest  suspicion  that  we 
would  keep  back  anything  that  belongs  to 
the  person  for  whom  we  pack.  As  a  class, 
travelers  are  suspicious  of  strangers  who 
serve  them  as  we  do.  We  have  every  op- 
portunity of  taking  things,  and  so  long  as 
our  reputation  for  honesty  remains  good, 
it  would  be  hard  to  fasten  a  theft  on  us; 
so,  for  that  reason  alone,  such  a  course  is 
the  wisest.  Then  there  are  other  reasons, 
not  so  easily  defined,  perhaps,  but  which 
every  woman  of  refinement  will  readily 
imderstand. 


AN  INSTRUMENT. 

A  HUMAN  heart,  this  was  the  instrument 
That  many,  dowered  with  canning  skill, 

Joy  fin<Tered  it,  and  Fear  above  it  bent, 
And  Sorrow  her  pale  hands  upon  it  laid. 


Then  Anger  smote  it,  and  Despondency, 

And  Passion  swept  it  with  his  touch  of  flame  ; 

But  it  gave  forth  no  wondrous  melody 
Till  Love,  the  masterful  musician,  came. 


Clinton  SeoUard. 
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SYNOPSIS  OF  CHAPTERS  PREVIOUSLY  PUBLISHED. 

Billy  Knatp*  Alfred,  aad  Jim  Buckley,  tkrae  frcmiieniiwii,  iBcnr  tks  emitj  of  UfehaO  Lafood^  a 
half  breed,  who  also  iBclvdes  amcMig  ibe  objects  of  his  hatred  AdoBiram  Welch  aid  hia  wife,  Prad^^e, 
who,  with  their  little  girl,  are  tra? eling  in  the  sconta'  company.  Laf ond  murdera  the  young  wife,  and 
carries  off  the  child.  Not  long  afterwards,  Welch  dies,  and  the  half  breed  retums  to  civilization.  On  his 
way,  he  falla  in  with  a  wandering  entomologist  named  Dorand,  and  he  is  profoundly  impressed  with  the 
M  man's  assertion  that  finding  out  what  each  man  prisee  the  most  and  deprmng  faim  of  it  is  a  more 
peteBt  refenge  than  the  mere  taking  of  life.  This  thcroglit  grree  a  new  trend  to  the  half  breed's  plane, 
bat  fifteen  years  roll  arovnd  before  be  fiads  himeelf  in  a  position  to  cany  them  oat.  Welch's  daaghter, 
whs  has  been  tanvaght  ip  at  an  Indian  aganej  as  MoUy  Lafoad,  haa  grwwa  t»  ba  a  yimag  womaa,  and 
MiiAail  takes  her  away  with  him  to  Coppw  Oeek,  where  he  owns  a  saloon.  Here  she  makea  'her  hone^ 
aad»  being  both  pretty  and  wilful,  aha  contrives  to  lord  it  over  the  rough  men  royally.  Lafond  does  not 
discourage  this  familiarity,  for  it  is  part  of  hk  scheme  of  vengeance  that  the  girl  shaU  lose  both  virtue  and 
good  name,  the  two  things  which,  as  he  has  discovered,  women  proe  most  highly.  Strangely  enough,  the 
half  breed  encounters  the  old  entomologist  again  not  kmg  afterwards,  and  on  learning  uiat  Durand  has 
made  a  number  of  assays,  persuades  him  to  show  him  how  it  is  done.  This  knowledge  he  tada  nsefnl  ia 
his  plsa  for  aeesmpliBUng  the  downfall  of  Billy  Knapp,  who  is  now  a  prominent  cHina  of  Csyper  Criak, 
bsi^thesapsrinftsadeaAof  a  greatmiaingproparty  beUngiag  to  aaBaaternayndiaata.  IfiU/a  igaofaiiea 
aad  larishasBs  ma  the  oost  of  opaaiag  n^  the  property  to  socK  stapeadoaa  figwea  that  when  Lafead  pri- 
vately calls  the  syndicate's  atteation  to  it,  they  become  frighteaed  and  agree  to  depose  Kaipp  and  sell 
out  their  interests  to  the  half  breed.  In  the  mean  time  MoUy  has  entered  upon  a  desperate  flirtation  with 
a  reckless  character  known  as  Cheyenne  Harry,  despite  the  protests  of  Jack  Graham,  who  sincerely  loves 
her.  But  Harry  becomes  tired  of  die  girl  after  a  while,  and  when  Bismarck  Anne,  a  woaun  of  more  than 
queationable  antecedents,  comes  to  town  he  forsakes  the  younger  womaa  for  the  elder.  At  a  dance  soea 
affor,  which  k^h  tiie  weoien  attend,  Anne  oontrives  to  aecare  the  balk  of  the  atteatitm.  Wheo  the  Ian 
ia  fast  and  f arioos,  somebody  proposes  a  daaciag  oenteat  betweea  Bianarek  Anns  and  Molly  Lalond. 


nrH£Ii£  was  a  moment's  squabble  be- 
^  tween  two  self  appointed  officials  in 
regard  to  precedence.  It  was  settled,  and 
MoUy  was  beckoned  to  begin.  The  fiddles 
started  up  a  squeaky,  lively  air,  to  which 
the  men  kept  time  with  hands  and  feet. 
The  young  girl,  her  cheeks  burning, 
stepped  into  the  center  of  the  ring  and 
struck  the  first  graceful  pose  of  the  ca- 
chucha^  learned  years  before  at  the 
agency  from  a  little  Mexican  serving 
maid.  The  men  recognized  it  in  a  swift, 
quickly  silenced  burst.  The  fiddles 
changed  their  measure  to  suit  the  dance. 

The  cachucha  is  a  beautiful  dance  when 
rightly  done.  It  is  a  combination  of  airy 
half  steps,  sinuous  body  movements,  and 
slow,  languorous  and  graceful  weavings  of 
the  arms.  It  has  in  it  all  the  enchantment 
of  the  lazy  south.  There  is  not  an  abrupt 
moTement  in  it,  but  one  pose  melts  into 
another  as  imperceptibly  as  night  into 
day.  Molly  did  it  well.  Iler  supple  figure 
was  suited  to  it,  and  the  very  refinement 
of  her  actions  enhanced  the  charm  of  the 
dance.     The  men  applauded  vehemently 


when  she  stopped.  The  other  woman 
laughed  aloud  in  scorn. 

With  a  final  sweeping  courtesy,  the 
dancer  turned  to  go.  The  flush  of  tri-. 
umph  and  excitement  burned  on  her 
cheeks  and  in  her  eyes.  Finding  the  ring 
solidly  closed  so  that  exit  was  impossible, 
she  accepted  a  seat  on  the  knee  of  one  of 
those  in  the  front  rank.  The  man  put  his 
arms  around  her,  and  drew  her  close  in  a 
drunken  embrace,  which  the  girl  only  half 
noticed. 

Bismarck  Anne  sprang  into  the  center 
of  the  ring  at  one  bound,  the  sneer  still  on 
her  lips.  She  turned  abruptly  to  the  mu- 
sicians. 

"Quit  that  damn  stuff!"  she  snarled. 
"  Play  somethin'  I  "  The  miisicians  hur- 
riedly swung  into  a  lively  air. 

Bismarck  Anne's  dance  was  not  espe- 
cially graceful.  It  consisted  mainly  of 
high  kicks  and  a  certain  athletic  feat 
known  as  the  split.  But  .it  was  magnifi- 
cent in  its  abandon,  and  fierce  in  the  crude 
animal  energy  of  it.  Besides  its  mere 
suggestiveness  and  appeal  to  the  passions, 
it  had  a  swing,  a  fire,  a  brute-like  force, 
which  could  not  but  hit  to  the  hearts  of 
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men  at  bottom  strong,  crude,  and  savage. 
They  went  crazy.  They  shouted  encour- 
aging things  at  her  with  open,  straining 
throats.  They  stamped  and  cheered  until 
the  lights  wavered.  They  clapped  each 
other  delightedly  on  the  back. 

And  Bismarck  Anne  danced  ever  the 
more  furiously.  She  kicked  with  enthusi- 
asm, with  abandon,  holding  her  short 
skirts  still  higher  to  gain  the  greater 
freedom.  The  tiger  lily  fell  from  her  head 
and  was  snatched  up  almost  before  it 
touched  the  floor.  Her  heavy  black  hair 
came  down  and  hung  in  strands  across 
her  face,  and  fell  in  vivid  contrast  upon 
her  white  shoulders  and  her  heaving 
bosom.  She  shook  it  back  with  a  savage 
movement. 

And  she  in  the  comer,  who  was  nothing 
but  a  woman,  with  little  of  the  savage  in 
her  to  appeal  to  savage  men,  and,  for  all 
her  independence,  with  little  of  this. bold, 
reckless  spirit  of  the  frontier  in  her  to 
appeal  to  pioneers,  felt  herself  growing 
sick  and  faint  as  she  saw  these  greater 
forces  slipping  beyond  her  control  roar- 
ingly,  as  would  a  mountain  torrent.  Her 
rule  was  over,  and  this  woman's  had  be- 
gun. The  room  swayed  before  her  eyes. 
Some  one  back  of  her  handed  a  brimming 
glass  of  whisky  over  her  shoulder,  and 
she  seized  it  eagerly,  and  gulped  it  down. 

The  unaccustomed  stimulant  cleared 
her  vision.  The  room  stood  still,  the  dif- 
ferent objects  in  it  became  distinct.  She 
looked  on  the  whirling  figure  of  the  wom- 
an in  the  center,  the  open  mouthed,  tur- 
moil stirred  crowd  in  the  background, 
with  dispassionate  eyes.  She  was  deadly 
cool.  To  her  memory  came  Graham's 
words  of  that  same  afternoon :  "  Because 
you  are  too  good  for  them!^^  She  re- 
membered the  very  emphasis  of  his  tone. 

Well,  he  was  right,  and  yet  not  right. 
She  had  been  too  good  for  them,  but  she 
would  show  them  now  I  With  the  sudden 
flash  of  resolve,  the  first  unnatural  hard- 
ening effect  of  the  whisky  passed,  and 
in  a  •whirl  the  exhilaration  came.  She 
laughed^  and  i*esponded  convulsively  to 
the  man's  embrace. 

Bismarck  Anne  gave  a  final  kick  and 
fell  in  some  one's  arms.  The  men,  shout- 
ing frantically,  began  to  stir  preparatory 
to  regaining  their  feet.  Then  they  sank 
back  again  with  a  fresh  cheer.  Into  the 
center  of  the  ring  Molly  tripped  unstead- 
ily, and  stood  for  a  moment  looking  about 
her  with  uncertain,  foolishly  smiling  eyes. 
Her  cheeks  were  a  glow  of  red.  She 
glanced  towards  the  musicians,  and  with 
the  tips  of  her  fingers  raised  her  dress  to 
her  knees,  waiting  for  the  music  to  begin. 


The  room  was  deadly  still.  She  could 
see  looking  at  her  excitedly  all  the  men 
she  had  met  and  come  to  know  in  the  last 
year.  She  saw  them  dimly  as*  through  a 
haze.  Would  the  music  never  b^in? 
What  were  they  waiting  for  if  A  draft 
blew  cold  along  the  floor.  She  felt  it  on 
her  legs.  Why  was  it?  Oh,  yes,  she  was 
holding  her  skirts  up,  to  dance,  to  show 
them  that  she  was  no  better  than  this 
woman,  Bismarck  Anne. 

And  then  the  black  cloud  that  had  been 
gathering  so  long,  the  undefined,  guilty 
feeling  at  nothing,  broke  over  her.  She 
wanted  to  go  on — the  music  had  begun 
now — but  she  could  not.  Twice  she  tried. 
Something  held  her,  something  real, 
something  stronger  than  herself.  She  did 
not  recognize  them,  these  ancestral  voices, 
but  they  laid  upon  her  their  commands. 
She  dropped  her  skirts,  and  covered  her 
eyes  with  her  two  hands,  and  burst 
through  the  ring  of  men,  and  ran  out 
through  the  night  to  her  own  cabin,  where 
she  threw  herself  on  her  bed,  weeping  bit- 
terly.   She  was  ashamed. 

XXX. 

Lafond,  in  the  mean  time,  had  left  the 
dispensation  of  drinks  almost  entirely  to 
Frosty.  He  darted  here  and  there  in  the 
crowd,  a  light  of  unwonted  excitement  in 
his  eye. 

"  That  thar  Mike's  shore  waked  up," 
commented  Old  Mizzou.  "  Never  see  him 
so  plumb  animated.  He  shore  looks  most 
nutty.  Dance  halls  is  mostly  too  rich  fer 
his  blood,  I  reckon." 

But  Tony  Houston  and  Jack  Snowie 
and  a  dozen  others  by  now  knew  better 
than  to  lay  this  excitement  to  dance  halls. 
Lafond  had  in  his  pocket  a  copy  of 
Knapp's  dismissal,  and  he  told  them  of  it. 

He  told  them  of  it  mysteriously,  in  half 
limits,  pointing  out  tendencies  and  solu- 
tions to  what  they  already  knew,  leaving 
them  to  draw  deductions,  sowing  anxieties 
that  there  might  spring  up  a  harvest  of 
distrust. 

Through  the  woof  of  gaiety  he  rapidly 
ran  a  dull  thread  of  angry  suspicion.  Men 
made  merry  and  forgot  all  the  past  and 
all  the  future.  Other  men  talked  low 
voiced  in  corners,  and  tried  from  the  dis- 
traction of  drink  and  gaiety  to  draw  clear 
plan  and  reflection.  And  always  Lafond 
took  other  men  aside,  and  whispered  ex- 
cited little  half  confidences,  and  went  on 
quickly  to  the  next. 

His  spirit  was  upheld  by  a  great  excite- 
ment, such  as  it  had  never  experienced 
before,  not  even  in  his  early  and  adven- 
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turous  days.  He  seemed  to  himself  to  be 
mounting  higher  and  higher  on  the  sum- 
mit of  a  great  wave  of  luck,  as  a  swimmer 
is  lifted  by  the  sea.  And  yet  back  of  it 
all  again,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he 
felt  a  portent  in  the  air.  It  was  as  though 
the  wave  were  rearing  itself,  only  to  curl 
over  and  break  upon  the  shore.  He  laid 
this  to  nervousness,  and  yet  it  affected 
him  with  a  certain  superstitious  awe. 

He  was  so  occupied  that  he  quite  missed 
the  girl's  sudden  exit,  and  was  drawn 
from  his  brown  study  only  by  the  sudden 
hush  that  succeeded  it.  In  the  silence  a 
drunken  voice  uplifted  itself  loudly. 

"  M'  work  'sh  done,"  it  vociferated ; 
"I  wan' m' pay!" 

Everybody  turned,  prepared  to  laugh. 
Jack  Snowie  was  addressing  Billy  Knapp. 
Billy  at  once  became  conscious  of  an  audi- 
ence, and  the  usual  desire  to  appear  well 
seized  him.  He  smiled  with  the  good  hu- 
mored tolerance  of  a  drunken  man. 

"  I  suppose  you  want  me  to  take  it  right 
out  of  my  pants  pocket,  eh,  Jack  ?  "  he  in- 
quired paternally.  "  Of  co'se  you  wants 
yo'  pay !  Come  around  in  th'  mornin'  an' 
get  it."  He  smiled  again  at  the  group 
that  surrounded  him.  It  appeared  to  be 
listening  to  this  colloquy  with  unusual 
interest. 

"  I  wan'  m'  pay ! "  reiterated  Snowie 
sullenly,  but  then  apparently  lost  the 
thread  of  his  ideas  and  lurched  away. 
Billy  considered  the  incident  closed.  He 
was  mistaken.  The  group  did  not  dis- 
solve, it  came  closer.  The  men  had  a 
strangely  unfriendly  look  about  the  eyes. 
Billy  did  not  understand  it.  He  stepped 
towards  one  side  of  the  circle  about  him. 
It  closed  the  tighter  to  keep  him  in. 

"  What's  the  joke,  boys?  "  he  asked,  still 
smiling. 

The  room  was  breathlessly  still.  Many 
of  those  within  it  did  not  understand  the 
trouble,  but  trouble  was  in  the  air.  Across 
a  wavering  line  of  heat  could  be  dimly 
discerned  the  musicians,  poised  to  start 
the  next  dance,  but  uncertain  whether  or 
not  to  begin.  They  did  not  begin.  The 
silence  was  startled  even  by  Peter's  doggy 
yawn  from  the  far  comer  of  the  saloon 
proper. 

"Ain't  no  joke!"  "That's  what  we 
want  to  know !  "  "  Damned  poor  joke !  " 
"  You'll  find  out  soon  enough !  "  cried  the 
men  angrily,  and  then  paused  and  looked 
at  one  another  because  of  the  jostle  of 
words  that  meant  nothing. 

Billy  flushed  slowly,  and  his  jaw  settled 
into  place. 

"I'm  jest  as  willin'  to  play  horf»e  as 
anybody,"  he  said,  trying  to  find  calm  ut- 
JK  10 


terance;  "  and  if  this  is  a  joke,  I  wishes 
some  fellow  citizen  to  let  me  in.  But, 
damn  it,"  he  cried  in  a  burst,  "  don't  you 
get  too  funny !  What  do  you  all  want  me 
to  do  to  carry  out  this  yere  witticism, 
any  way  ?  " 

The  coolest  and  most  determined  look- 
ing man  in  the  group  made  two  steps 
across  the  floor,  and  confronted  Billy 
squarely.  At  this  evidence  of  earnest- 
ness, Billy  lost  his  excitement  and  became 
deadly  cool.  • 

"  Oh,  it's  you,  Tony  Houston,  is  it !  Do 
you  want  your  pay,  too  ? " 

"  Yes,  I  do,"  replied  the  man,  "  and  I'm 
going  to  have  it." 

"Well,"  said  Billy,  "here's  a  pretty 
lookin'  outfit!  Snowie  was  drunk,  but 
this  gang's  sober  enough  to  know  better. 
You  come  around  to  my  office  in  the  morn- 
in', and  I  pays  the  bunch,  every  last  one, 
and  don't  you  ever  any  of  you  show  your 
faces  there  again.  That's  all  I  got  to 
say." 

"  It  ain't  all  I  got  to  say,"  retorted 
Houston,  standing  his  ground  doggedly; 
"  not  by  a  long  shot !  You  all  talks  well, 
but  has  you  got  th'  money  ?  " 

"  What  the "  cried  Billy,  choking. 

"  Hoi'  on  thar !  I  repeats  it ;  "  and 
Houston  thrust  his  face  at  Billy  evilly. 
"  Has  you  got  th'  money  ?  That's  a  f a'r 
question  in  business,  I  reckons.  Has  you 
got  th'  money  ?  No,  you  hasn't.  You  got 
just  a  hundred  and  Mty  two  dollars,  and 
that's  every  red  cent  you  has  got." 

Billy's  immediate  act  of  homicide  was 
checked  by  this  astounding  knowledge  of 
the  total  of  his  bank  account.  "  Curse 
you,  Tony  Houston,"  he  said  slowly  at 
last ;  "  I  believe  you're  drunk,  too.  You 
come  in  the  mornin'  and  get  paid,  an' 
you'll  find  yore  money  comes  along  all 
right.  This  is  a  hell  of  a  gang,"  he  went 
on  with  contempt,  "  a  hell  of  a  gang !  I 
gets  you  a  job  that  lasts  you  all  winter, 
and  you  wants  your  money  in  a  dance 
hall  and  raises  a  row  because  I  ain't  car- 
ryin'  a  few  thousand  dollars  in  each  pants 
pocket.  Don'  think  you  makes  anythin' 
by  it.  I  lays  myself  out  from  now  on  to 
see  that  yore  little  two  by  four  prospect 
holes  ain't  worth  th'  powder  to  blow  'em 
up,  and  I  reckon  I  has  a  little  influence  as 
superintendent  of  this  game." 

"  Superintendent !  "  cried  Houston,  and 
the  men  about  all  laughed  loudly. 

Billy  was  plainly  even  more  bewildered 
than  angry.  He  considered  the  crowd  all, 
as  he  expressed  it,  "plum'  locoed,"  but 
his  passions,  never  of  the  most  peaceful, 
were  rising.  In  another  moment  he  would 
have  knocked  Houston  down,  and  drawn 
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his  gun  on  the  crowd  which  snrroumied 
him,  but  that  Michail  Lafond  shoved  his 
way  through  the  press.  Billy  caught  sight 
of  him  with  relief.  Besides  the  plain  bare 
fact  of  a  row,  the  situation  was  compli- 
cated  by  the  presence  of  so  great  an  audi- 
ence, before  whom  Billy  naturally  wished 
to  conduct  the  affair  correctly. 

"  What  ia  the  trouble  ?  Here,  this  won't 
do  I  "  cried  Black  Mike,  as  though  in  the 
capacity  of  proprietor  preserving  the  re- 
spectability of  his  establishment. 

"  That's  what  I  wants  to  know,"  cried 
Billy.  "  This  outfit  of  ranikaboo  ijits  has 
gone  plum'  locoed,  and  they  Stan's  around 
yere  howlin'  for  tha'r  money,  as  though  I 
carries  th'  Philadelphy  mint  in  my 
clothes  I " 

Lafond  did  not  reply.  He  motioned 
the  men  aside,  and  with  the  utmost  gen- 
tleness led  the  wondering  Billy  to  a  far 
corner  of  the  room. 

"  I'm  sorry  that  I  have  this  to  do,  Billy," 
said  Lafond.  "  I  don't  want  to.  It's  none 
of  my  layout.  But  these  men  of  yours 
sent  them  to  me  because  I  am  notary  pub- 
lic, and  I  must  do  it." 

Billy  did  not  understand,  but  he  caught 
the  apology  in  Lafond's  tone. 

"  That's  all  right,  old  man,"  he  assured 
the  latter,  moistening  his  lips. 

Without  further  preamble,  the  half 
breed  drew  some  papers  from  his  breast 
pocket,  and  handed  them  to  Billy, 

The  first  was  a  review  of  the  work  done 
on  the  Great  Snake  group  of  claims,  and 
a  detailed  analysis  of  it,  carried  out 
with  astounding  minuteness  of  technical 
knowledge  for  one  so  ignorant  of  mining 
as  Stevens.  It  outlined  also  the  work  that 
should  have  been  done;  and  it  concluded 
with  a  general  conclusion  of  incompe- 
tence. The  second  contained  his  formal 
dismissal  as  superintendent.  The  thind 
returned  Billy's  shares  as  his  portion  in 
the  company's  dissolution,  said  compfuay 
having  dissolved  without  assets. 

Billy  sat  very  quietly,  and  read  the 
papers  over  three  times,  while  his  fellow 
townsmen  stood  silent  and  watched  him. 
The  first  perusal  bewildered  him  and 
turned  him  sick  at  heart  with  disappoint- 
ment and  recognition  of  the  estimate  in 
which  men  held  him.  The  second  brought 
to  his  consciousness  that  his  companions 
were  regarding  him;  and  that,  in  turn, 
caused  him  to  realize  that  his  prestige 
was  crumbled,  his  integrity  dishonored, 
his  abilities  belittled. 

The  third  impressed  on  him  the  des- 
perate straits  in  which  he  found  himself — 
without  money,  holding  a  doubtful  inter- 
0!?t  in  claims  who^c  hi\<)  ~iarr»'»  was  by  this 


established  so  firmly  that  no  Eastern  capi- 
tal would  ever  take  hold  of  them  again; 
a  moral,  if  not  a  legal,  debtor  to  these  men 
who  had  worked  all  winter  for  him.  The 
iron  turned  in  his  souL  Micha'il  Lafond, 
sitting  there  in  the  role  of  sympathizer, 
was  well  satisfied  with  his  handiwork. 
For  the  moment  Billy  Knapp  was  a  broken 
man. 

He  arose  slowly  and  passed  out  the  door 
in  the  dead  silence  of  those  about  him. 

After  his  exit  the  dance  was  forgotten, 
and  an  earnest  discussion  raged.  It  was 
no  light  matter.  Eleven  men  had  invested 
heavily  in  powder,  fuse,  drills,  and  wind- 
lasses, for  the  purpose  of  fulfilling  their 
contracts  with  Knapp;  and  they,  and 
twenty  two  others,  had  put  in  their  time 
for  a  niunber  of  months.  Many  of  them 
owed  for  board  or  materials.  Others, 
though  out  of  debt,  had  spent  nearly  all 
their  ready  cash.  They  all  seemed  des- 
perately close  to  bankruptcy,  for  Lafond 
said  nothing  whatever  as  to  his  agreement 
to  pay  the  contract?  himself.  And  then 
again,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  the  well 
being  of  the  whole  cWp  had  depended 
intimately  on  the  succesli^  of  itS'One  mine; 
for  the  success  of  one  enterprise  like  the 
Great  Snake  draws  otheAcapital  to  the 
district,  rendering  possiblcft^  the  sale  of 
claims,  while  its  failure  al^ys  gives  a 
bad  name  to  a  whole  section. 

So  that  the  discussion  that  eiJ^Pued  had 
plenty  of  interest  fox  everybody.  if*af ond, 
as  the  hearer  of  the  tidings,  was  bc^-- 
with  questional   He  was  reluctant,.  bi»  ^ 
answered.    Besides,  the  facts  were  _ 
Nobody  could  help  seeing  that  it  was 
Billy's  fault.     After  a  time,  poor  Billy 
loomed  large  as  a  symbol  of  all  the  camp's 
misfortune.     After  a   little   time   more, 
when  the  bar  had  more  thoroughly  done 
its  work,  a  number  became  possessed  of  a 
desire  to  abate  Billy. 

They  seized  torches  and  a  rope,  ran  up 
the  gulch,  and  beat  in  the  door  of  the  of- 
fice, only  to  encounter  Billy  enraged  to 
the  point  of  frenzy.  That  individual 
rushed  them  out  at  the  muzzle  of  a  pistol 
with  such  a  whirl  of  impetuous  anger  that 
it  quite  carried  them  off  their  feet;  after 
which  he  planted  his  back  against  the 
building,  and  stood  there  in  the  full  light 
of  the  torches,  reviling  them.  Why  he 
was  not  shot,  I  cannot  tell.  Billy  was 
something  of  a  dominant  spirit  when  ' 
roused;  that  was  the  reason  why,  in  the/ 
old  days,  he  had  made  such  a  good  scout^  . 
After  he  had  called  them  all  the  names  ]|g^  je 
could  think  of,  he  slammed  the  door  ^^j^.  on 
them.  They  went  away  without  knov/  tng 
why  they  did  so.  ^    .  t 
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When  they  got  back  to  town  they  gath- 
ered again  in  the  Little  Nugget  saloon, 
drinking,  swearing,  shouting.  The  mo- 
rale of  the  camp  was  broken.  It  was  a 
debauch.  They  cried  out  against  Billy; 
and  they  feared  him,  for  the  moment. 
They  made  a  stable  boy  go  hide  in  the 
brush,  with  a  bottle  of  whiskey,  to  watch 
the  works,  to  spy  on  they  knew  not  what. 
Lafond  drank  with  them.  He  had  never 
done  so  before.  As  they  became  more 
noisy,  he  fell  into  a  sullen  fit,  and  went  to 
sit  over  behind  the  stove  where  he  crooned 
away  to  himself  an  old  chanson. 

lie  stopped  drinking,  but  the  effects  re- 
mained. It  seemed  to  his  befogged  mind 
that  the  wave  had  broken,  and  that  he  was 
falling  through  the  air.  Shortly  he  would 
be  cast  up  against  the  beach.  "  A  fool  for 
luck,"  he  muttered  to  himself,  trying  to 
rehabilitate  his  denuded  confidence.  He 
took  out  the  company's  letter  to  him  say- 
ing that  the  deeds  were  at  Rapid  awaiting 
his  action,  and  read  it.  Then  he  put  a 
stick  of  wood  on  the  fire.  He  shivered 
and  rubbed  his  eyes.  Finally  he  went  over 
to  the  hotel,  where  he  washed  his  head 
again  and  again  in  cold  water.  After  a 
time  he  returned  to  the  -Little  Nugget, 
feeling  somewhat  better. 

It  was  now  daylight,  although  the  sun 
was  not  up.  The  stable  boy  came  in  from 
the  upper  gulch  to  say  that  Billy  Knapp 
was  hitching  his  horses  to  the  buckboard. 
The  news  sobered  them  somewhat.  Ten 
minutes  later  the  stable  boy  again  re- 
turned with  the  news  that  Knapp  had 
loaded  his  buckboard,  and  was  on  the 
point  of  driving  through  town.  A  dozen 
men  at  once  ran  out  into  the  street,  and 
concealed  themselves  behind  the  comers 
of  buildings. 

XXXI 

Billy  sat  in  a  chair  and  boiled.  He  did 
not  calm  down  until  after  daylight,  and 
then  he  discovered  that  his  depression 
had  vanished.  He  was  full  of  vigor.  He 
went  out  and  looked  over  the  property 
very  carefully.  The  entire  layout,  he 
found,  had  weighed  on  his  spirits,  and 
this  last  ungrateful  episode  had  made  him 
sick  of  the  whole  miserable  business.  He 
ought  never  to  be  tied  down.  He  could 
see  his  mistake  clearly  enough  now.  If 
he  was  going  to  stick  to  gold  hunting,  it 
ought  to  be  as  a  prospector,  not  as  a  miner. 

A  prospector  enjoyed  the  delight  of  new 
country,  of  wilderness  life,  of  the  chase, 
and  then,  when  civilization  came  too  near, 
he  could  sell  his  claims  to  the  miner,  and 
move  on  to  a  virgin  country.     A  miner. 


on  the  other  hand,  had  to  settle  down  in 
one  place,  and  attend  to  all  manner  of 
vexatious  details.  Billy  felt  a  great  im- 
patience to  shake  himself  free.  With  thu 
thought  came  a  wave  of  anger  against  the 
men  of  the  town.  After  all,  what  had  he 
to  gain  by  staying?  This  outfit  was  a 
fizzle;  nothing  could  be  done  with  it  in 
the  future.  He  might  save  something  of 
the  wreck  by  grubbing  about  in  the  debris, 
but  grubbing  was  exactly  what  he  wanted 
to  get  away  from. 

He  looked  over  the  works  again.  He 
was  astonished  to  find  how  little  of  it  he 
cared  for  personally.  There  remained  not 
much  more  than  the  Westerner's  outfit 
whei^  it  was  winnowed :  four  good  horses, 
the  buckboard,  his  saddle,  clothes,  his 
weapons,  and  the  beautiful  trotting  horse. 
Billy  could  not  let  that  go.  The  camp 
outfit  they  could  have,  and  welcome.  He 
kicked  the  rubber  stamper  into  space,  scat- 
tering potential  literature  over  the  land- 
scape. Many  things  he  hesitated  over, 
but  finally  discarded.  The  heap  was  not 
very  large,  when  all  was  told. 

He  began  to  exi)eriment  with  the  buck- 
board.  Billy  was  a  master  of  the  cele- 
brated diamond  hitch.  After  an  hour's 
earnest  work,  he  drew  back  triimiphantly 
to  observe  to  himself  that  all  he  wished  to 
take  with  him  was  securely  packed  on  the 
vehicle.  Then  ho  coupled  in  his  grays, 
and  led  out  the  beautiful  trotting  horse. 
He  was  glad  that  he  had  lately  paid  in 
full  the  wages  of  the  English  groom,  whom 
ho  remembered  seeing  the  night  before, 
dead  drunk  in  a  comer.  Billy  made  him- 
self some  coffee  in  the  empty  cookee's 
shack,  and  was  ready  to  start. 

He  did  not  know  exactly  where  he  would 
go — thjit  was  a  matter  of  detail — but 
somewhere  West,  in  all  probability; 
somewhere  in  Wyoming,  where  Jim  Buck- 
ley was  hidden  up  in  the  mountains,  liv- 
ing a  sane  sort  of  a  life  removed  from 
the  corroding  influences  of  civilization. 
He  did  not  realize  that  in  this  impatient 
shaking  off  of  responsibility  he  was  little 
better  than  a  moral  coward.  Even  Billy's 
worst  enemies  would  have  denied  the  jus- 
tice of  that  epithet. 

He  climbed  in,  deliberately  unwound 
the  reins  from  the  long  brake  handle, 
clucked  to  the  horses,  and  took  his  way, 
whistling,  down  the  narrow  trail.  The 
beautiful  running  horse  followed  gingerly, 
tossing  his  head.  At  the  entrance  to  town 
Billy's  whistling  suddenly  ceased.  The 
street  was  quite  bare  and  silent ;  not  even 
from  the  Little  Nugget  saloon,  or  the  new 
dance  hall,  came  the  faintest  sound  of 
human  occupancy. 
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A  tenderfoot  migbt  have  argued  that 
this  was  indicative  of  deep  sleep  after  last 
night's  festivities,  but  Billy  knew  better. 
At  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  after  ex- 
citement such  as  that  of  a  few  hours  be- 
fore, the  normal  ensuing  powwow  would 
still  be  raging  unabated.  He  reached 
under  his  seat  for  his  Winchester,  the  new 
40-82  model,  of  his  prosperous  days,  laying 
it  softly  across  his  lap ;  and  caught  the  end 
of  the  long  lash  in  his  whip  hand.  Then 
he  resumed  his  tune  exactly  where  it  had 
been  broken  off;  looking  neither  to  right 
nor  left,  and  jogging  along  without  the 
slightest  appearance  of  haste  or  uneasi- 
ness. No  one  could  have  called  Billy 
Knapp  a  coward  at  that  moment. 

Near  the  first  cabin  the  whistling  broke 
off  again.  A  little  figure  stumbled  out 
into  the  deserted  street,  weeping  and 
afraid.    Billy  pulled  up.    It  was  the  Kid. 

"  They're  goin'  to  shoot  you,"  he  sobbed, 
"  from  behind  the  Little  Nugget,  without 
givin'  you  a  chanst  1  I  had  to  tell  you,  an' 
they'll  'most  kill  me !  "  he  wailed.  Billy's 
eyes  began  to  sparkle.  The  Kid  tried  to 
hold  within  the  other's  reach  his  little 
twenty  two  caliber  rifle,  his  most  precious 
possession.    "  Here,  take  this  I  "  he  begged. 

Billy  laughed  outright,  a  generous, 
hearty  laugh  with  just  a  shade  of  some- 
thing serious  in  it.  "  Thank  ye,"  said  he, 
"  I  got  one.  And  let  me  tell  ye  right  yere, 
you  Kid.  You're  a  white  man,  you  are, 
and  yo're  jest  about  the  only  white  man 
in  the  place."  He  cast  his  eyes  about  him 
in  the  buckboard  at  his  feet.  "Yere  ye 
be,"  he  said,  tugging  at  a  pair  of  huge  sil- 
ver ornamented  Mexican  spurs,  and  lean- 
ing over  to  give  them  to  the  boy,  "  jest  re- 
member me  by  them  thar;  they  has  my 
name  in  'em;  and  look  yere,"  he  went  on 
with  a  sudden  inspiration,  "you  all  gets  up 
the  gulch  to  my  camp,  and  takes  what  grub 
you  finds,  and  lies  low  until  yo'  paw  an' 
th'  rest  gits  over  bein'  mad.  I  don't  know 
but  what  they  does  kill  you,  if  you  shows 
up  afore  that."  And  he  laughed  again  to 
see  the  boy's  face  brighten  at  this  prospect 
of  escaping  the  immediate  wrath  to  follow. 

The  little  scene  had  been  enacted  in  the 
middle  of  the  silent  street,  so  silent  and 
so  empty  that  the  principal  actors  in  it 
ex|)erienced  an  uncomfortable  emotion  of 
publicity,  perhaps  a  little  like  that  of  an 
inexperienced  speaker  before  the  glare  of 
footlights.  The  Kid,  followed  friskily  by 
Peter,  scuttled  up  the  gulch.  Billy  stood 
up  in  his  buckboard,  and  faced  the  in- 
scrutable row  of  houses. 

"  Yo'  damn  coyotes,"  he  yelled,  "  thar 
^oes  the  only  man  in  the  whole  outfit! 
Shoot,    yo'    aiwashes,    shoot ! "    and    he 


brought  his  long  whip  like  a  figure  eight 
across  the  flanks  of  all  four  horses  at  once. 

Bang !  A  shot  reverberated  between  the 
hills,  and  a  bullet  splashed  white  against 
the  brake  bar. 

Billy  dropped  the  reins  to  the  floor  of 
the  buckboard,  and  planted  his  foot  on 
them.  He  steadied  his  knee  against  the 
seat,  and  threw  down  and  back  the  lever 
of  his  Winchester  for  a  shot.  The  beauti- 
ful trotting  horse  was  pulling  back  in  an 
ecstasy  of  terror  at  the  end  of  his  long 
lariat,  shaking  his  head,  and  planting  his 
fore  feet.  Billy  cursed  savagely,  but 
jerked  loose  the  knot,  and  the  beautiful 
trotting  horse,  with  a  final  snort  of  terror, 
turned  tail  and  disappeared  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  mine. 

Bang,  hang,  hang,  went  other  shots, 
from  behind  puffs  of  white  smoke.  The 
hills  caught  up  the  sound  and  rolled  it 
back,  and  then  back  again,  until  it  was 
quite  impossible  to  count  the  discharges. 

There  were  perhaps  a  half  dozen  men 
with  rifles,  and  a  dozen  or  so  with  six 
shooters,  all  pumping  away  at  it  as  fast 
as  they  could.  The  buckboard  was  struck 
many  times.  One  horse  was  hit,  but  only 
slightly;  not  enough  to  interfere  with, 
but  rather  to  encourage,  his  speed.  Billj' 
fastened  his  eyes  on  the  spot  whence  the 
first  bullet  had  sped.  Suddenly  he  threw 
his  rifle  to  his  shoulder. 

Crack  it  went,  strangely  flat  out  there 
in  the  open,  against  the  fuller  reports  of 
the  other  pieces. 

The  bullets  which  undershot  kicked  up 
little  puffs  of  dust  like  grasshoppers  jump- 
ing, while  those  that  passed  above  rico- 
chetted  finally  from  rocks,  and  went 
swinging  away  into  the  distance.  It  was 
a  wonder,  with  so  lafge  a  mark,  that 
neither  the  man  nor  the  horses  were  hit. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the 
marksmen  were  more  or  less  drunk,  and 
that  Billy's  speed  was  by  now  something 
tremendous. 

Crack  went  his  Winchester  again. 

At  the  end  of  the  straight  road  was,  as 
has  perhaps  been  mentioned,  a  turn  of 
considerable  sharpness,  flanked  by  bold, 
cliff-like  rocks.  In  the  best  of  circum- 
stances, this  bit  of  road  requires  careful 
driving.  With  a  runaway  four  and  a 
light  buckboard,  a  smash  up  was  inev- 
itable. The  hidden  assailants  and  specta- 
tors of  the  strange  duel  suddenly  realized 
this.  In  the  interest  of  the  approaching 
catastrophe,  the  fusillade  ceased  as  ab- 
ruptly as  it  had  begun.  Billy  maintained 
his  first  attitude,  one  knee  on  the  seat,  the 
other  foot  braced  against  the  floor,  keenly 
expectant.    The  silence  became  breathless, 
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and  one  or  two  men  leaned  forward  the 
better  to  see. 

Crack!  spoke  Billy's  rifle  for  the  third 
time.  The  man  who  had  flred  the  first 
shot  pitched  suddenly  forward  from  be- 
hind his  sheltering  comer,  and  lay  still. 

With  one  swift  motion  the  scout 
dropped  his  Winchester  in  the  seat, 
grasped  the  four  reins,  and  threw  his  enor- 
mous weight  back  against  the  bits.  The 
grays  had  been  ranch  bred.  They  hunched 
their  feet,  hunched  their  backs,  and  in 
three  heavy  buck  jumps  had  slowed  down 
from  a  breakneck  run  to  a  lumbering  gal- 
lop. Billy  Knapp  gave  vent  to  the  wild, 
shrill  war  cry  of  his  foster  parents,  the 
Ogallala  Sioux,  and  jogged  calmly  out  of 
sight  about  the  bend  of  the  road. 

A  great  crowd  pressed  about  Tony 
Houston,  prone  on  the  ground.  They  dis- 
covered that  the  ball  had  passed  through 
the  point  of  the  shoulder,  not  a  danger- 
ous place  in  itself,  but  resulting  in  a  se- 
rious wound  because  of  the  smashing 
power  of  the  express  rifle. 

"  Damn  fine  shooting !  "  they  said,  look- 
ing at  each  other  with  admiration. 
"  Damn  fine !  "  They  began  to  feel  a  lit- 
tle more  kindly  towards  Billy  on  account 
of  this  evidence  of  his  skill.  They  set 
about  bandaging  the  wounded  man. 

XXXIT. 

Around  that  lower  bend,  half  a  mile 
beyond  Durand's  cabin,  Billy  encoun- 
tered, in  the  person  of  Jim  Buckley,  the 
very  man  he  intended  to  search  for;  and 
that  by  not  so  very  strange  a  chance,  when 
all  iH  considered. 

After  the  scouting  days  were  quite  over 
— not  so  long  ago,  by  the  way — Jim  Buck- 
ley had  struck  out  for  Wyoming,  where  he 
looked  about  him,  and  finally  settled  in 
the  (^rookod  IJorn  district  quite  by  him- 
self. He  was  pro:5pecting.  And  as  he  was 
a  groat,  big,  leisuivly  sort  of  fellow,  never 
in  a  hurry,  and  quite  unconvinced  of  the 
necessity  for  being  so,  it  took  him  a  great 
many  years  to  complete  the  prospecting 
to  his  satisfaction.  In  fact,  it  was  only 
recently  that  he  had  fully  convinced  him- 
self and  others  of  the  full  value  of  what 
he  had  found.  At  first  he  had  worked  the 
surface  over  inch  by  inch.  Then  he  had 
staked  out  his  more  experimental  claims. 
Then  he  had  burrowed  and  grubbed  and 
delved,  quite  single  handed,  through  a  net- 
work of  shafts,  tunnels,  and  drifts. 

It  is  slow  work,  single  handed.  In  the 
morning  you  make  little  holes  with  a  hand 
drill,  and  fill  them  with  powder.  At  noon 
you  blast.    In  the  afternoon  you  cart  away 


debris  by  means  of  an  inadequate  little 
bucket.  This  takes  time  and  patience, 
both  of  which  Jim  Buckley  possessed. 
Once  a  month  he  went  to  town,  riding  one 
horse  and  leading  another,  for  the  purpose 
of  buying  supplies.  The  rest  of  the  time 
he  lived  alone. 

That  is,  he  lived  alone  except  that  di- 
rectly opposite  the  window,  where  the 
light  always  struck  it  fair,  he  had  care- 
fully fastened  a  small,  colored  portrait  on 
ivory.  It  was  the  picture  of  a  woman, 
delicately  tinted,  young,  with  laughing 
blue  eyes,  and  a  mouth  whose  corners 
turned  upward  in  so  droll  a  manner  that 
you  would  have  sworn  its  owner  had  never 
known  a  care  in  her  fresh  young  life.  It 
was  the  picture  of  another  man's  wife. 
She  had  known  care  of  the  bitterest, 
blackest  kind,  and  in  her  darkest  days 
she  had  been  murdered,  mercifully  per- 
haps. 

After  he  had  hauled  the  last  little 
bucket  of  broken  rock  up  to  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  and  had  arranged  all  sorts 
of  utensils  in  the  open  fireplace  for  the 
evening  meal,  Jim  Buckley  used  to  light 
his  pipe  and  sit  looking  at  this  little  por- 
trait for  a  long  time.  For,  you  see,  he 
was  simply  made,  with  no  complexities — a 
few  simple  purposes,  a  few  simple  ideas, 
a  few  simple  friendships,  a  few  simple 
passions;  but  they  were  the  stronger  and 
deeper  and  more  soul  satisfying  for  that. 
He  did  not  need  incident,  nor  sorrow,  nor 
regret,  to  round  out  his  life.  It  was  well 
poised  and  sufficient. 

So  he  used  to  look  upon  the  face  of  this 
other  man's  wife  from  under  somber 
brows,  but  through  clear  eyes.  No  one 
could  have  guessed  what  his  slow,  deep 
thoughts  were  at  such  times,  nor  what  he 
found,  whether  of  peace  or  unrest,  in  his 
contemplation  of  a  portrait  of  the  past. 
He  said  it  made  him  better.  Perhaps  it 
did. 

But  there  came  a  time  when  the  wind- 
lasses over  the  rabbit  burrow  prospector's 
shafts  had  made  their  last  necessary  revo- 
lution. Jim  Buckley  knew  the  cross  sec- 
tion of  that  country  as  well  as  you  or  I 
know  the  cross  section  of  an  apple  we 
have  just  cut  in  two.  Then,  having  satis- 
fied his  puiT>oses,  he  looked  to  his  friend- 
ships. He  had  never  had  many.  Alfred, 
Billy  Knapp,  Hal  Townsend,  Charley 
Fanchild — you  could  count  them  on  the 
fingers  of  one  hand;  and  two  of  these 
were  dead,  and  another  was  so  far  away 
in  the  cattle  country  of  Arizona  that  he 
might  as  well  have  been  so.  Jim  would 
have  liked  well  to  have  gathered  this  old 
band  of  comrades  about  him  and  said: 
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"  Here,  boys,  is  what  I  have.  It  is  more 
than  enough  for  me;  it  is  more  than 
enough  for  all  of  us.  Let  us  share  it,  just 
as  we  used  to  share  our  baoon  or  our  coffee 
in  the  old  days,  and  so  we  can  grow  old 
together  in  the  way  that  suits  us  best,  the 
way  of  the  pioneer." 

As  he  sat  in  the  cabin  now,  or  stalked 
the  hills  with  his  rifle;  this  old  comrade- 
ship took  more  and  more  shape  from  the 
mists  of  the  past,  and  there  grew  up  in  his 
breast  a  sharp  craving  for  old  times,  old 
faces,  old  friends.  It  was  a  peculiarity 
of  his  nature  that  his  ideas  possessed  a 
sort  of  cumulative  force.  They  gathered 
added  reasons  for  their  carrying  out,  as  a 
rolling  snowball  gathers  snow.  Towards 
the  end  of  that  month,  he  packed  a  strange 
old  valise  with  clothes  for  the  journey, 
strapped  on  his  best  six  shooter,  put  his 
cabin  in  order,  and  rode  his  horse  down 
to  Crooked  Horn.  There  he  left  the  ani- 
mal with  Billy  Powers,  and  took  the  train 
for  Edgemont  and  thence  to  Kapid. 

He  knew  that  Billy  was  somewhere  in 
the  Hills.  In  Eapid  he  learned  of  that 
individual's  new  importance.  Ilis  heart 
sank  a  little  at  the  thought  that  this  pros- 
perity might  forfend  his  own  scheme  of 
comradeship;  but  neverfheless  he  took 
Blair's  stage  for  Copper  Creek  and  Custer. 

Near  Kockerville  the  axle  gave  way. 
The  break  was  repaired  at  a  miner's  forge, 
with  some  difficulty,  but  the  job  carried 
on  so  late  into  the  afternoon  that  Blair 
refused  to  go  on  that  night,  and  the  party 
slept  at  Rockerville.  The  next  morning 
they  pushed  on  again  about  daylight  in 
order  that  Blair  might  start  back  from 
Custer  before  noon,  thus  reducing  his  de- 
lay by  a  few  hours. 

A  half  mile  below  Durand's  shack,  the 
axle  again  gave  way,  this  time  with  a 
sudden  violence  that  sent  flying  the  bag- 
gage which  had  been  piled  on  top.  Jim 
found  his  valise  in  the  bushes.  The  catch 
had  snapped  when  the  bag  hit  the  ground, 
so  that  it  lay  half  open,  but  fortunately  its 
contents  had  not  fallen  out.  Jim  closed 
it  with  the  two  end  clasps,  and  set  it  by 
the  side  of  the  road.  He  did  not  notice 
that  the  ivory  miniature  had  dropped  out, 
and  now  lay  face  downwards  at  the  roots 
of  a  mesquite. 

Blair  looked  up  from  his  inspection. 

"  Bad  break !  "  he  said  with  a  string  of 
oaths.  "  Copper  Creek's  under  a  mile 
ahead.  You'll  save  time  by  pushin'  on 
afoot.  I'll  be  in  as  soon  as  I  can  get  this 
sulphurated  axle  tied  together  with  a 
strap." 

"  Xo  hurry,"  replied  Jim.  "  I'll  help 
you." 


He  began  to  unhitch  the  horses  while 
Blair  went  to  borrow  an  axe  of  Durand. 
He  intended  to  splice  the  broken  axle  with 
a  bit  of  green  wood.  In  a  little  time  he 
and  the  old  man  returned  together. 

So  Billy  found  them  straining  away 
with  an  impromptu  crowbar.  When  he 
and  Jim  saw  each  other,  they  agreed  that 
they'd  be  te-totally  chawed  up!  After  a 
time,  the  stage  moved  doubtfully  on 
towards  Copper  Creek.  Billy  and  Jim 
went  the  other  way  in  the  buckboard. 

Billy  explained  that  he  was  going  to 
see  Jim;  and  Jim  explained  that  he  had 
come  to  get  Billy.  Billy  elaborated  on 
the  tale  of  his  doings  since  their  last 
meeting,  and  easily  persuaded  Jim,  as 
well  as  himself,  that  he  was  a  most 
wronged  individual.  To  restore  his  self 
respect,  it  only  needed  a  sympathetic  lis- 
tener, so  that  he  could  hear  the  sound  of 
his  own  voice. 

For  the  moment  he  had  doubted  him- 
self. Now  he  saw  clearly  that  he  had 
been  misled  by  false  pretenses.  If  he  had 
understood  clearly  from  the  beginning  the 
picayune  policy  expected  of  him  by  these 
stingy  Easterners,  he  would  have  gradu- 
ated his  scale  of  expenditures  to  suit  it; 
but  they  had  certainly  implied,  at  least, 
that  they  were  going  to  get  up  a  good  big 
mine.  Served  a  man  right  for  going  in 
with  such  sharpers! 

Jim  merely  said  that  he  had  a  first  rate 
thing  to  share  with  Billy. 

It  was  a  pleasant  sight,  the  bearded, 
solemn  miner,  fairly  glowing  with  pleas- 
ure over  finding  Billy  unfortunate,  and 
therefore  open  to  his  own  kind  offices ;  the 
eager  faced,  enthusiastic  promoter,  elated 
and  high  spirited  because  of  the  relief  of 
putting  quite  behind  him  a  colossal  fail- 
ure, because  of  the  privilege  of  starting 
again  with  a  clean  slate,  because  of  a 
hundred  new  and  promising  schemes  for 
the  future.  Michai'l  Laf end's  long  plan- 
ning had  availed  little,  after  all.  With  all 
his  shrewdness,  he  did  not  see  that  in  the 
personality  of  Billy  Knapp  he  was  at- 
tempting to  quench  the  essence  of  enthu- 
siasm and  hope  and  faith — inextinguish- 
able fires.  That  is  the  American  fron- 
tiersman. 

At  Rapid  they  took  the  train  to  Crooked 
Horn.  At  Crooked  Horn  they  reclaimed 
the  horses  of  Billy  Powers.  Then  they 
inaugurated  the  boom.  At  this  very  day, 
December  24,  1S99,  they  are  still  living 
together  in  the  new  town  of  Knapp  City, 
Wyoming,  wealthy  and  respected  citizens. 
And  Billy  recounts  his  Copper  Creek  ex- 
periences, generally,  with  tolerance,  as  an 
example  of  the  deceit  of  man.    They  were 
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the  fruit  of  eighteen  years  of  planning 
and  waiting  and  working  by  a  man  who 
thought  he  could  shape  greater  destinies 
than  his  own. 

XXXIII. 

After  the  vociferating  group  had  made 
Houston  comfortable  and  put  him  as  far 
in  the  way  of  recovery  as  bandages  and 
rough  surgery  could,  it  again  took  up  the 
discussion  of  ways  and  means.  It  was  a 
tired  crowd,  haggard  from  want  of  sleep 
and  dissipation.  And  then,  too,  it  was  a 
cross  crowd. 

A  majority  were  savage.  Their  pas- 
sions were  aroused  to  an  unreasoning 
pitch,  as  is  the  manner  of  mobs.  To  them 
it  was  not  a  question  of  discussion,  but  of 
destruction.  They  wanted  to  burn  the 
company's  buildings,  and  they  were  so  set 
on  it,  and  so  impatient  of  even  a  word  of 
opposition,  that  Lafond  began  to  be  a 
little  frightened  for  his  new  property. 
His  attempts  at  dissuasion  were  every- 
where met  with  rebuff.  Finally,  on  a  sud- 
den inspiration,  he  sprang  on  his  own 
window  ledge,  and  signed  his  desire  to 
speak. 

Such  men  as  Moroney,  Kelley,  Graham, 
and  Williams,  cooler  heads,  whose  stake  in 
the  camp's  fate  was  still  heavy,  succeeded 
in  obtaining  a  momentary  silence. 

"Boys,"  shouted  Mike,  "I'll  pay  you 
myself!" 

They  paused  in  good  earnest  now  to  see 
what  these  astounding  words  might  sig- 
nify. 

"  I'll  pay  you  myself !  "  repeated  La- 
fond.  Then — for  he  was  too  shrewd  to 
promise  a  thing  of  such  moment  without 
giving  a  plausible  reason  for  it — ^he  went 
on :  "I  can't  afford  to  let  this  camp  bust 
— I  got  too  much  in  it.  I  can  afford  bet- 
ter that  I  spend  a  little  to  help  it  along. 
I  don't  know  what  it  is  that  the  company 
intends;  but  I  will  find  out,  and  this  I 
promise  to  you :  if  the  company  does  not 
pay  you,  I  will  make  some  arrangement 
for  the  mine,  and  I  will  pay  you  myself  1 " 

Even  Graham  and  Moroney  were  a  lit- 
tle deceived.  Both  perceived  dimly  an 
ulterior  motive,  but  on  the  surface  the 
offer  was  generous,  and  there  could  be  no 
doubt  that  Lafond's  word  was  perfectly 
^ood  in  such  a  matter.  As  for  the  men, 
they  were  more  than  satisfied. 

"But,  of  course,"  Lafond  was  sayinpr. 
**you  must  not  injure  the  property." 

Which  went  without  saying,  as  every 
one  could  see. 

Michail  Lafond  ate  his  breakfast  with 


many  long  pauses.  He  had  little  appe- 
tite. His  plans  had  gone  well,  and  yet 
there  rested  a  little  remnant  of  the  inde- 
cisive in  the  outcome  of  them,  that  an- 
noyed him  out  of  all  proportion.  Billy 
had  been  discharged  from  his  position  as 
superintendent,  and  driven  from  camp; 
yet  his  exit  had  been  melodramatically 
brilliant,  and  had  somehow  done  much  to 
leave  his  memory  in  good  odor.  He,  La- 
fond, had  the  promise  of  the  property; 
but  even  yet  the  deeds  were  in  escrow  at 
Rapid. 

It  was  forty  five  miles  to  Rapid — ten 
hours !  Much  might  happen  in  ten  hours. 
At  the  thought,  which  Lafond  instinctive- 
ly paused  to  note  was  not  in  his  usual  con- 
fident manner,  he  started  up  and  com- 
manded Frosty  to  harness  his  team  of 
bays  to  the  buckboard.  He  would  com- 
plete the  contract  before  sunset.  While 
the  animals  were  being  harnessed,  he  tried 
to  smoke  a  pipe.  It  went  out.  He  at- 
tempted to  read  a  paper.  He  could  not. 
Finally  he  went  o\it  of  doors,  and  strode 
rapidly  up  and  down.  He  felt  chilled,  for 
the  air  of  the  early  morning  was  sharp. 
He  thrust  his  arm  through  the  open  win- 
dow, took  down  his  old  canvas  coat  from 
behind  the  door,  and  put  it  on.  In  spite 
of  its  protection,  he  shivered  again. 

"  Hurry  up,  hurry  up,  hurry  up !  "  he 
growled  at  Frosty.  He  snapped  the  lash 
of  his  black  snake  whip,  making  the  bays 
dance,  to  the  hindrance  of  Frosty's  task. 
His  eye  caught  the  new  dance  hall. 

"  She's  been  worth  while,  if  she  never 
does  another  thing,"  he  commented  to 
himself,  and  then  realized  that  he  had 
said  it,  not  because  he  believed  it,  but 
because  he  wanted  to  keep  his  courage 
up.  What  was  this  dread  of  the  intan- 
gible ?  He  could  not  understand  it.  "  Get- 
ting too  old  to  sit  up  all  night,"  he  ex- 
plained it  to  himself. 

His  thoughts  went  back  to  the  night. 
It  had  left  with  him  an  impression  of 
being  unsatisfactory.  Why  should  it? 
There  was  something  about  the  girl,  h(' 
did  not  recall  exactly  what.  Oh,  yes; 
Oheyenne  Harry !  That  affair  had  balked. 
Well,  it  did  not  much  matter;  that  was  a 
detail.  Now  that  the  dance  hall  was  up. 
the  girl  could  be  forced  to  take  her  place, 
lafond  told  himself  that  he  was  a  little 
tired  of  finesse  and  delicate  planning — 
too  tired  to  undertake  another  long  cam- 
paign of  the  kind,  merely  for  the  satisfac- 
tion to  be  found  in  the  process.  Besides, 
in  this  case  it  was  not  necessary.  He 
would  settle  the  affair  now,  get  it  off  his 
mind. 
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He  strode  over  to  the  girl's  shack  and 
pushed  open  the  door.  She  was  lying  fiat 
on  her  face,  fully  dressed  as  in  her  first 
transport  of  shame,  hut  she  had  now  fallen 
into  a  light  sleep.  At  the  creak  of  the 
door,  however,  she  looked  up,  her  eyes  red 
with  crying. 

"  That  was  a  hell  of  a  performance  last 
night,"  said  Lafond  brutally,  "and  it 
don't  go  again." 

He  had  never  spoken  to  her  so  before. 

She  sat  upright  on  the  bed  and  stared 
at  him,  clasping  one  hand  near  her  throat. 

"  That  ain't  what  you're  here  for,"  con- 
tinued Mike.  "  There'll  be  another  dance 
Saturday  night,  and  you  be  on  hand  and 
stay  on  hand.  That's  yout  job  now,  un- 
derstand?" 

A  slow  comprehension  of  his  meaning 
crept  into  her  eyes,  and  she  covered  them 
with  her  hands.  The  half  breed  stood  in 
the  doorway  coiling  and  uncoiling  the 
lash  of  his  whip.  He  wanted  some  indi- 
cation of  how  she  was  going  to  take  it. 

"  Understand  ?  "  he  repeated. 

She  merely  shuddered. 

"Can't  you  answer?"  he  cried  impa- 
tiently. "  What  do  you  think  I've  raised 
you  for,  any  way?     You're  none  of  my 

breed.    Answer,  you "  and  he  spat  out 

a  foul  name. 

She  lowered  her  hands  and  looked  at 
him  again  with  wide  open  eyes  from  which 
all  expression  had  faded.  This  stony  si- 
lence irritated  Lafond. 

"You've  had  your  head  long  enough. 
Now  you're  going  to  show  what  you're 
made  for.  Understand  ?  Great  God !  "  he 
cried,  "you've  got  a  tongue,  haven't  you? 
Why  don't  you  answer  when  I  ask  you  a 
question  ? "  In  one  of  the  sudden  Latin 
gusts  of  passion,  which  he  generally  held 
so  well  in  control,  Lafond  lashed  her 
across  the  breast  with  his  black  snake 
whip.  Almost  before  the  impulse  had 
quitted  his  brain,  he  regretted  it,  for  her 
scream  would  bring  'out  the  camp,  and 
Lafond  could  see  the  awkwardness  of  an 
explanation.  It  was  better  to  break  her  in 
gradually.  To  his  relief,  she  did  not  cry 
out,  but  merely  shivered  pitifully  and 
closed  her  eyes. 

"  That's  what  you'll  get  if  you  don't  toe 
the  mark,"  threatened  Lafond,  only  too 
glad  to  avoid  a  scene.  He  slouched  out 
the  door,  climbed  into  his  light  wagon 
shaking  his  heavy  head  sullenly,  and  drove 
away  in  the  direction  of  Rapid. 

After  he  had  gone,  and  the  sound  of  his 
wheels  had  died  away,  the  girl  arose  stag- 
geringly from  her  bed.  The  bright  world 
had  crumbled.     For  the  first  time  in  her 


young  existence,  her  thoughts  turned  to 
the  vague  conception  of  a  higher  Being 
which  she  had  built.  Heaven  knows  how, 
from  materials  gathered.  Heaven  knows 
where. 

"God,  God,  God!"  she  cried.  "I 
thought  this  was  a  happy  world  where 
people  laughed.  I  did  not  know  there  was 
so  much  sorrow  in  the  world.  You  did 
Hiot  make  the  world  to  be  sorrowful,  did 
you,  God  ?  "  She  was  almost  blind.  She 
knew  that  she  must  kill  herself :  that  alone 
was  clear.  It  was  that  or  the  dance  hall. 
She  was  to  be  like  Bismarck  Anne.  And 
she  realized  in  a  moment  that  she  knew 
Black  Mike,  his  iron  will  and  his  cruel 
heart;  and  she  was  afraid  of  him,  deadly 
afraid. 

She  began  to  grope  about  the  room. 
There  was  a  dim  square :  that  must  be  the 
window.  Her  hands  passed  fumblingly 
over  the  table,  just  missing  the  long  sew- 
ing scissors.  Nothing  there.  Quick, 
quick,  he  might  come  back  I  She  almost 
fell  over  the  cloak,  which  had  fallen  to 
the  floor,  and  was  now  entangled  about 
her  feet  There  was  another  square  of 
light;  it  must  be  the  door.  She  stumbled 
out  into  a  glare  of  merciless  sunshine  that 
filled  her  brain  and  beat  on  the  walls  of 
her  understanding  until  she  covered  her 
eyes ;  and  still  stiunbled  on.  She  thought 
she  heard  men  shouting.  She  was  not 
sure. 

From  his  work  of  sweeping  out  the  stale 
saloon.  Frosty  had  seen  her.  She  was  a 
strange  sight,  her  hair  half  down,  her  face 
white  and  drawn,  her  step  so  uncertain. 
Frosty  was  Very  fond  of  her  in  his  stupid, 
silent  way.  He  yelled  and  ran  towards 
her. 

In  this  day  of  excitement  a  cry  brought 
a  dozen  heads  to  a  dozen  windows  and 
doors.  In  a  moment  the  girl  was  sur- 
rounded. The  men  were  puzzled.  "  Plain 
case  of  bug  juice,"  said  one,  a  little  sor- 
rowfully. 

She  felt  some  one  trying  gently  to  lead 
her  somewhere,  but  she  resisted,  crying, 
"  Let  me  go ;  let  me  go.  I  want  to  get  to 
the  big  rock." 

Graham  pushed  his  way  anxiously  into 
the  group.  He  had  not  been  able  to  bring 
himself  to  attend  the  dance  the  evening 
before,  but  he  had  been  told  the  details, 
and  up  to  now  had  felt  rather  relieved 
at  the  turn  affairs  had  taken. 

"  Why  do  you  want  to  go  to  the  big 
rock,  Molly  ?  "  he  asked  gently. 

At  the  sound  of  his  voice  she  began  to 
cry  a  little.  "  It  is  so  high  up  there,  so 
high,"  she  said,  over  and  over. 
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"  Of  course  it's  high,  Molly,  very  high ; 
but  don't  you  think  you'd  better  wait 
until  tomorrow  ? " 

The  men  stood  about  with  awe  stricken 
faces.  They  saw  now  that  there  was  more 
in  this  than  they  had  at  fir^  supposed. 
"  Nutty,"  they  whispered  to  each  other  in 
undertones. 

"Such  a  long  way  down,  a  long  way 
down,"  went  on  the  girL,  "  I  coulJ  jump 
from  there  very  easily;  such  a  long  way 
down!" 

Graham  took  her  quietly  by  the  shoul- 
ders. 

"  Listen,  Molly,  it's  I,  Jack  Graham." 

"Yes,  Jack." 

"  And  I  want  you  to  do  just  as  I  say. 
Will  you  do  it?" 

"Yes,  Jack." 

"1  want  you  to  go  with  me — do  you 
trust  me,  Molly?" 

She  began  to  sob  violently,  almost  con- 
vulsively, dabbing  uncertainly  at  her  eyes. 

"  What  is  it,  Jack?  What  am  I  doing 
here?" 

"  Nothing ;  it's  all  right.  Will  you  come 
with  me  ?    Ah,"  that's  better." 

She  looked  about  her  with  intelligence. 

"What  is  it,  boys?  How  did  I  come 
here  ? "  Her  glance  wandered  past  them 
to  the  dance  hall,  and  she  turned  away 
suddenly.  "Ah!  I  remember!"  The 
strained  look  began  to  come  back  into  her 
face. 

"Here,  here,  Molly,"  cried  Graham  in 
alarm,  "  that  won't  do !  Here,  you  must 
do  just  exactly  as  I  say.  You  must  come 
with  me  now  and  get  something  to  eat, 
and  some  sleep.  Don't  you  trust  me, 
Molly  ?  "  He  looked  steadily  into  her  eyes, 
his  brow  contorted  with  anxiety. 

"  Oh,  Jack,  Jack,"  she  cried  suddenly, 
"who  else  could  I  trust  but  you?  You 
have  been  the  only  man  whom  I  could 
have  trusted  from  the  very  first,  the  only 

(To  he  con 


man  I  should  have  trusted.  I  see  that 
now.  I  have  known  it  all  the  while,  but 
I  would  not  acknowledge  it." 

"Will  you  go  with  me,  then,  Molly?" 
asked  Graham  again. 

This  time  it  was  she  who  raised  her 
hands  to  his  shoulders.  "  Jack,"  said  she 
solemnly,  "a  few  minutes  ago  1  was  on 
the  point  of  killing  myself  because  I  saw 
nothing  but  death  or  that  dance  hall  be- 
fore me.  1  had  forgotten.  I  will  never 
do  so  again.  I  will  go  with  you  now.  Jack, 
wherever  you  want  me  to;  and  I  will  go 
with  you.  Jack,  forever,  to  the  end  of  the 
world." 

She  leaned  suddenly  forward  and  kissed 
him,  and  then  as  suddenly  fell  to  weeping 
again,  with  great  sobs  that  shook  her  slen- 
der body  cruelly. 

Never  was  a  stranger  love  scene ;  never 
was  one  more  in  keeping  with  the  way- 
ward, capricious,  yet  intrinsically  sterling 
character  of  Molly  Lafond.  She  did  not 
understand  it;  but  she  felt  to  her  inmost 
soul  that  it  was  real  and  that  if  she  did 
not  love  Jack  Graham  now,  at  least  she 
respected  him  above  all  men  and  above 
herself,  and  that  her  affection  for  him 
would  never  diminish,  but  rather  increase 
as  the  tim«  went  on.  And  this  the  event 
proved  to  be  true.  Nor  did  Graham  un- 
derstand, but  he,  too,  felt  the  sincerity  of 
it.  As  for  the  men  before  whose  audience 
the  curious  drama  had  been  enacted,  they 
understood  still  less. 

But  it  was  very  simple,  after  all. 

in  her  nature,  as  in  all  other  natures, 
two  forces  had  struggled  for  the  mas-tery. 
With  her  tliey  happened  to  be  called 
hen^dity,  or  the  East;  and  education,  or 
the  West.  Tier  training,  her  environment, 
her  mental  atmosphere,  had  powerfully  af- 
fected her  general  conduct  of  life;  but  in 
the  great  crisis  lier  deeper  nature  had 
spoken,  and  she  had  obeyed. 
tinned.) 


SWEETHEART  MINE. 

Oh,  sweetheart  mine,  tke  breeaes  Uow 

For  you  their  bugles  eleftr  aad  file, 
Areond  yon  all  the  graces  grow, 

Oh,  sweetheart  mine ! 

You  have  a  May  day  half  divine 
Of  murmurhig  leaves,  with  light  aglow— 
The  gold  of  youth's  nvgathered  wine. 

A  poet  with  soft  locks  of  snow 

Close  to  your  feet  has  found  a  shrine, 
But  madcap  Cupid  bids  him  go. 

Oh,  sweetheart  mine  ! 

William  Hamilion  Uayne, 
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HOW     BI^EACHER     AND     POOLB     MADE     IT     uf     TO     THE     MANAGER. 

BY  JULIET    WILBOR    TOMPKINS. 


DLEACHER  and  Poole  went  through 
^  their  dull  little  act,  faithful  to  the 
least  detail,  and  the  manager  bit  the  top 
of  his  pencil  and  eyed  them  shrewdly 
from  his  swing  chair.  When  the  dull  lit- 
tle climax  had  been  reached,  they  stood 
palpitating  in  front  of  him,  their  hands 
naively  clasped,  their  patient  eyes  strained 
with  dread. 

"  Of  course  we  could  work  it  up  better 
when  we  saw  how  it  went,"  ventured 
Bleacher. 

"  And,  of  course,  on  .the  stage,  with  a 
real  stepladder  and  a  real  whitewash 
bucket,  it  would  seem  funnier,"  pleaded 
Poole,  otherwise  Mrs.  Bleacher.  The 
manager  nodded  thoughtfully,  his  eyes 
resting  on  the  dreary  little  couple  with  a 
faint  amusement.  He  fixed  the  pencil 
carefully  between  his  teeth  and  tapped  it 
right  and  left  with  his  forefinger  as  he 
considered. 

Every  manager  of  a  continuous  show 
knows  that  it  is  important  to  get  the 
house  emptied  during  the  dinner  hour, 
that  the  seats  may  be  sold  over  again  for 
the  evening.  But  since  the  biograph  of 
the  Dublett-Carlin  fight  had  been  run- 
ning at  four  thirty,  and  the  McGinnis 
Brothers  had  started  off  the  evening  per- 
formance, the  audience  at  Binney's  had 
shown  an  annoying  tendency  to  stick  to 
its  seats  during  the  tame  interval  between. 
Not  even  the  Bingo  Coon  Quartet  could 
get  them  out,  an<l  the  management  was 
losing  money.  Mr.  Binney  looked  the  lit- 
tle couple  over  with  growing  approval. 

"  I  think  you're  just  what  I  want,"  he 
began.  Poole  turned  white  and  Bleacher 
brick  red,  and  their  clasped  hands  tight- 
ened convulsively,  but  they  said  nothing. 

"  I  can't  pay  you  but  very  little.  You 
see,  you  haven't  had  any  vaudeville  ex- 
perience," Mr.  Binney  went  on. 

They  nodded  with  excited  eyes. 

"Oh,     at     first "     they     conceded 

eagerly. 

"You  wouldn't  be  worth  over  fifteen 
dollars  a  week  to  me  now."  Their  faces 
fell  a  little,  and  they  exchanged  glances. 

"It's  a  beginning,  you  know,"  whis- 
pered Poole.    Bleacher  nodded. 

"  That  will  satisfy  us  now,  sir,"  he  said. 
"  Of  course,  when  we  get  known " 


The  manager  waved  that  away. 

"Oh, 'of  course.  Well,  you  can  con- 
sider yourselves  engaged  for  this  next 
week.  I  want  you  to  go  on  Monday  at 
half  past  six.  And,  by  the  way,  you  might 
work  your  act  up  a  little  longer — ^run  in 
more  dialogue.  I'd  like  you  to  take  a  good 
half  hour." 

They  fairly  glowed  at  him. 

"Oh,  yes.  Oh,  certainly,"  they  ex- 
claimed.   "  We're  so  much  obliged !    We 

can't  tell  you "    Poole's  voice  shook  a 

little. 

Mr.  Binney  got  rid  of  them  good  na- 
turedly,  then  opened  a  door  and  shouted, 
"  Bob !  "  He  was  chuckling  deeply  when 
Bob  came  in. 

"I've  got  two  bully  chasers,"  he  con- 
fided. "Gord,  you  ought  to  see  'em! 
They'd  clear  the  rats  out  of  a  bam.  There 
won't  be  six  in  the  house  by  the  time  they 
get  through.  They'll  earn  their  salary,  all 
right." 

Bleacher  and  Poole,  meanwhile,  climbed 
happily  up  their  four  flights  with  four 
mutton  chops  in  a  paper  bag,  and  flung 
their  arms  round  each  other  the  minute 
the  door  was  shut. 

"  We're  just  made  I  "  she  laughed  tear- 
fully. "  Oh,  Rudolph,  wasn't  he  too 
lovely?" 

"  They  talk  about  managers  being  a 
cold,  hard  lot,"  he  scoffed.  "Here,  the 
first  one  we  go  to,  we  get  a  job." 

"  And  he  wants  us  to  make  it  longer !  " 
she  added  triumphantly.  "  Oh,  aren't  you 
glad  I  made  you  do  it?  You're  so  mod- 
est, you'd  have  done  populace  and  soldiers 
and  gladiators  all  your  life  if  I  hadn't 
made  you  follow  up  your  talent.  When 
we're  famous "  She  chattered  on  hap- 
pily as  she  pulled  the  gas  stove  from  under 
the  bed  and  started  the  kettle.  She 
wouldn't  let  him  help  her  tonight. 
"  You've  got  to  be  thinking  up  the  new 
dialogue  to  put  in,"  she  reminded  him. 
"  You  said  something  awful  funny  yester- 
day— don't  you  remember  how  I  laughed  ? 
I  wish  I'd  written  it  down." 

He  bent  obediently  over  the  manu- 
script, his  chin  on  his  fists,  as  she  tiptoed 
about.  Before  she  called  him  to  supjjer, 
she  slipped  on  a  little  gown  of  cheap,  dull 
green  woolen,  made  all  in  one,  and  trail- 
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ing  slightly  in  a  faint  hearted  attempt  to 
be  a  tea  gown,  and  coiled  her  heavy  red 
hair  into  the  likeness  of  a  Psyche  knot 
behind  the  strip  of  short  curls  that  framed 
her  thin  little  face.  Bleacher  looked  at 
her  approvingly. 

"You  do  know  how  to  &Ji  yourself, 
Ora,"  he  commented.  She  glanced  dowu 
complacently  at  her  wisp  of  a  figure  in  its 
clinging  green. 

"  Most  women  don't  know  the  first  thing 
about  line  and  curve  and  grace,"  she  said. 
"  I  do  love  art  1  Put  your  potato  skins  on 
that  tin  cover,  darling,  if  they're  in  your 
way." 

The  house  was  still  well  filled  at  half 
past  six  Monday  night,  when  the  placards 
heralding  "  Bleacher  and  Poole,  in  Their 
Original  One  Act  Comedy,"  were  set  up 
on  either  side  of  the  drop  curtain.  The 
manager  squinted  out  at  the  audience  and 
smiled  to  himself. 

"  Just  do  it  the  way  you  did  it  for  me, 
and  you'll — hit  'em  all  right,"  he  said  af- 
fably to  little  Poole,  whose  eyes  and  mouth 
were  sternly  courageous,  though  the  rest 
of  her  shook  visibly.  A  moment  later  she 
heard  him  laughing  with  the  stage  man- 
ager, and  her  heart  warmed  to  the  sound. 

"He  just  goes  around  cheering  every 
one  up,"  the  whispered  to  Bleacher  in  the 
wings.  "  N'o  matter  how  famous  we  get, 
Eudolph,  we'll  never  ask  him  for  big 
prices.  We'll  remember  he  gave  us  our 
chance,  and  was  kind  and  friendly." 

"  Steady  now,"  whispered  Rudolph. 
"  There  she  goes.  All  ready  ?  Speak  up 
loud  now.  Fve  hctd  enough  of  this 
wrangling,  Mrs.  G/  " 

He  strode  forward  bravely  with  the 
words,  and  the  house  looked  mildly  hope- 
fuL  Poole  followed  with  her  retort,  and 
the  original  one  act  comedy  was  off  at  a 
brisk  pace.  How  they  worked !  To  every 
word  and  line  was  given  its  full  value. 
If  scorn  was  called  for,  Poole  expressed  it 
from  the  top  red  curl  to  the  toes  of  her 
slippers,  and  the  "  loud  laugh  "  that  was 
Bleacher's  weapon  rebounded  from  the 
roof.  The  ladder  and  the  whitewash 
bucket  played  their  conscientious  part, 
and  the  new  dialogue  went  off  without  a 
hitch. 

Yet  the  audience,  which  had  sat  with 
amiable  tolerance  through  the  piano  play- 
ing of  Signor  Mentoni  just  before,  began 
to  stir  uneasily.  There  was  a  low  mur- 
mur of  talk,  a  shuffling  of  feet.  Before 
Bleacher  and  Poole  had  covered  half  the 
distance  to  the  broken  chair  incident 
(which  preceded  the  ladder  and  bucket  by 
at  least  twelve  minutes),  some  men  at  the 
back  had  scuffled  despondently  out.  Three 


minutes  later,  two  women  trailed  up  the 
aisle,  commenting  audibly;  the  door  had 
hardly  swung  behind  them  when  a  row 
of  youths  followed.  The  manager  twin- 
kled complacently. 

When  the  great  ladder  scene  was 
reached,  there  were  not  twenty  persons 
in  the  house.  Bleacher  and  Poole  went 
through  it  with  tight  muscles,  avoiding 
each  other's  eyes.  Poole's  voice  grew  high 
and  hollow,  but  it  never  faltered.  There 
were  five  auditors  when  the  curtain  finally 
fell.  The  performers  took  hands  without 
a  word,  and  walked  bravely  up  to  the  man- 
ager. Mr.  Binney  nodded  at  them  en- 
couragingly. 

"  WeU,  you  did  fine,"  he  said.  "  For  a 
first  night,  couldn't  have  been  better." 

They  stared  at  him  dumbly.  Poole  was 
the  first  to  find  speech. 

"But  it  was  a  failure,"  she  faltered, 
the  white  under  her  makeup  deepening. 
"  I  guess  you  don't  know — but  every  one's 
gone.  Even  that  fat  one  in  the  front  row, 
who  laughed.  They— didn't — like  it." 
Her  voice  failed  her,  and  she  gazed  fix- 
edly at  the  wall  over  his  head.  Bleacher 
took  it  up. 

"We're  not  going  to  hold  you  to  your 
agreement,  of  course,"  he  explained. 
"And  you  needn't  pay  us  anything  for 
tonight.  I  guess  we've  hurt  you  more 
than  our  salary's  worth."  He  tried  hard 
to  be  jocose,  but  the  smile  dropped  away 
before  he  could  get  it  fixed  in  place. 

"  Why,  why,  nonsense  I  "  exclaimed  Mr. 
Binney.  "You're  all  right.  Why,  you 
did  better  than  I  expected.  You  can't 
set  the  town  on  fire  the  first  time  you  try 
it  I'm  satisfied  with  you.  Go  on  at  the 
same  time  tomorrow  night.  Work  up  that 
dialogue  a  little  longer,  if  you  like.  Bob  I 
Didn't  you  think  that  piece  went  O.  K.  ?  " 

"  Couldn't  have  been  better,"  answered 
a  dry  voice  from  the  shadows.  So 
Bleacher  and  Poole  went  silently  home. 
He  knew  by  the  look  round  her  mouth  that 
he  must  not  speak  to  her  or  notice  her 
till  they  had  climbed  the  four  flights  and 
closed  the  door.  Poole  hated  so  to  cry 
where  any  one  could  see  her.  He  made 
his  grip  on  her  hand  as  mechanical  and 
unfeeling  as  possible,  and  her  gratitude 
for  this  nearly  broke  her  down.  At  last 
the  dreary  pilgrimage  was  over,  and  the 
door  shut  quickly'' behind  them. 

The  next  night  they  came  to  the  theater 
shining  with  new  courage. 

"  I  think  we've  improved  it  a  lot,"  Poole 
told  Mr.  Binney.  "We've  put  in  some 
new  gags,  and  turned  one  scene  all  around. 
Shall  we  go  over  it  to  you  first  ? " 

"No,  no,  that's  all  right;"  the  man- 
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ager  spoke  hastily.  "  I  can  trust  you  to 
do  the  proper  thing.  Work  it  up  your  own 
way." 

**  Rudolph,  I  intend  to  do  something 
for  that  man,"  Poole  said  solemnly.  "  If 
I  can't  think  of  anything  else,  I'll — I'll 
pray  for  him." 

"He's  a  Jim  dandy,"  Bleacher  admit- 
ted, opening  and  shutting  his  mouth  to 
feel  if  his  red  beard  was  properly  ad- 
justed. 

They  went  on  hopefully.  By  the  end 
of  fifteen  minutes,  the  house  was  prac- 
tically empty.  A  very  old  and  puzzled 
negro  was  the  only  one  to  see  the  curtain 
fall  at  the  end. 

The  next  night,  nearly  every  one  left 
when  the  placard  announcing  Bleacher 
and  Poole  was  put  out. 

"We  can't  go  on  like  this,  sir." 
Bleacher  faced  the  manager  by  himself. 
"It's  an  imposition  on  your  kindness. 
We've  done  our  best — but  you  see  how  it 
goes.    We  couldn't  take  money  from  you." 

"  Now,  now,  now !  "  Mr.  Binney  was 
genial  and  reassuring.  "  You  wait  a  bit. 
Darkest  before  dawn,  you  know.  You'll 
be  worth  lots  more  than  your  salary 
to  me  by  the  end  of  the  week.  You  just 
go  ahead  with  your  piece.  I'm  satisfied,  I 
tell  you." 

That  night  at  home  Bleacher  faced  his 
wife  over  the  tattered  manuscript  of  their 
play. 

"  Ora,  we've  got  to  pull  this  thing 
straight,  if  we  sit  up  all  night,"  he  de- 
clared. 

"  Yes ;  if  it's  just  to  reward  Mr.  Bin- 
ney," she  agreed  earnestly. 

Far  into  the  night  they  altered  and  cut 
and  enlarged,  jumping  up  from  their 
chairs  every  few  moments  to  rehearse. 
Karly  in  the  morning,  haggard  and  de- 
•^pondcnt,  they  were  at  it  again.  At  last 
Bleacher  threw  down  the  manuscript. 

"  It's  no  use,"  he  exclaimed.  "  We  can't 
make  it  any  better.  I  guess  we  don't  know 
how  to  be  very  funny,  you  and  I,  Ora." 
She  nodded  wearily. 

"Perhaps,"  she  admitted.  "I  hate 
being  funny,  any  way.  Serious  things 
are  so  much  more  refined.  I'll  get  break- 
fast now ;  I  guess  that's  what  we  need." 

The  coffee  put  new  spirits  into  them. 
After  the  room  had  been  properly  tidied, 
they  rehearsed  again,  and  smiled  encour- 
agement to  each  other  over  the  manu- 
script.  . 

"Why,  it's  lots  better.  We'll  hold  them 
tonight,  you'll  see ! "  she  exclaimed. 
"  That  quarrel  is  really  funny  now — ^why, 
it  made  me  want  to  laugh  myself.  Oh, 
Rudolph,  won't  Mr.  Binney  be  pleased  ? " 


"  It  does  seem  better,  some  way," 
Bleacher  admitted,  modest,  but  with  a 
new  briskness.  "  We'd  better  run  through 
that  chair  business  again.  Perhaps  we'll 
pull  it  out  all  right,  old  girl." 

"  I  know  we  will,"  she  said  happily. 

Bleacher  and  Poole  went  on  with  a  lit- 
tle rush  of  nervous  determination  that 
night,  but  the  audience  had  seen  the  plac- 
ards, and  was  already  on  its  feet.  Their 
new  opening  lines  might  as  well  have  been 
in  Chinese,  for  they  were  trampled  into 
mere  sound  in  the  general  stampede.  No 
one  had  a  glance  for  the  added  splendors 
of  costume  and  make  up.  Poole  could  not 
bear  it.  Everything  fell  away  from  her 
but  the  knowledge  that  the  house  was  not 
going  even  to  give  them  a  chance.  She 
ran  down  to  the  footlights  and  stretched 
out  her  thin  little  hands. 

"  Oh,  please  wait  I  "  she  cried.  "  Just 
a  minute !    We've  improved  it  so  much !  " 

The  crowd  halted  and  turned  back  in 
amazement.  Then  there  was  a  general 
laugh,  startled,  but  not  unfriendly. 

"1  know  this  first  scene  wasn't  funny 
before,  but  we've  changed  it.  I  think 
you'll  like  it  now,  honest ! "  Poole  plead- 
ed. If  she  had  been  a  shade  less  simple 
and  earnest,  they  might  have  hooted  her 
down.  But  she  was  so  fervently  sincere, 
and  so  little,  that  she  drew  another  big 
laugh,  and  then  a  spatter  of  applause. 

"  All  right,  little  un,  we'll  try  it,"  said 
a  burly  voice,  and  they  trooped  back,  set- 
tling down  anywhere,  while  the  manager 
swore  amazedly  in  the  wings. 

"  Oh,  thank  you !  "  said  little  Poole,  ra- 
diant. "  Now,  come  on,  dear  I  "  The 
laughter  that  followed  drowned  Bleacher's 
stammered  speech,  but  Poole  gallantly 
seized  her  cue  and  swung  the  scene  for- 
ward, bringing  it  to  its  minute  climax 
with  an  enthusiasm  that  drew  another 
laugh.  She  paused  a  moment  to  beam 
down  on  them,  taking  the  applause  all  for 
the  play. 

"  Didn't  I  tell  you  we'd  improved  it  ?  " 
she  demanded. 

"  Shake  your  man  up  a  bit,"  advised  a 
good  natured  voice.  "He  acts  like  a 
wooden  Indian." 

"He  does  not!"  said  little  Poole  in- 
dignantly. 

"That's  right,"  shouted  half  a  dozen 
hilarious  voices.  Bleacher,  who  had  been 
frozen  in  his  conspicuous  misery,  plucked 
up  a  little  spirit. 

"  I'd  like  to  see  any  one  act  with  a  whole 
house  yelling  advice,"  he  retorted. 

"Yes;  do  be  a  little  quiet,  just  a  few 
minutes,"  Poole  urged.  "I  know  you'll 
like  this  next  scene." 
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There  was  another  howl  of  laughter, 
pierced  by  encouraging  shouts  of  "All 
right  I  "  "  Fire  ahead !  /'  "  Fait  play  for 
everybody  r"  The  audience  was  increas- 
ing every  minute,  by  the  influence  of 
that  mysterious  telepathy  that  assembles 
crowds.  Mr.  Binney  wa&  muttering  about 
"  damn  chasers  "  in  the  wings,  but  the  per- 
formers were  too  excited  to  notice.  The 
play  went  forward  with  a  rush.  When 
Bleacher's  lines  made  him  address  his 
partner  as  a  "slabsided  clock  stopper," 
there  was  a  general  -groan,  followed  by 
protests  of  "  You  don't  know  how  to  treat 
a  lady,"  and  "  She's  a  sight  too  good 
for  you  I "  Poole  looked  anxious,  and 
squeezed  his  arm  so  that  he  would  not  feel 
hurt;  but,  on  the  whole,  she  was  jubilant, 
for  weren't  they  holding  the  house?  The 
whitewash  scene  went  o£E  with  eclat,  then 
one  auditor  rose  and  stretched. 

"  Bite  it  off  there,  little  un,"  he  sug- 
gested.   "  That's  a  good  ending." 

"  But  WB  have  to  get  reconciled.  It  can't 
end  unhappy,"  Poole  protested. 

"  Well,  patch  it  up  as  quick  as  you  can," 
he  conceded. 

They  serambled  through  their  closing 
lines,  then  they  faced  the  audience  hand 
in  handw 

"  We're  ever  so  much  obliged,"  said  lit- 
tle Poole.  "  There's  some  nice  music  com- 
ing, so  I  hope  you'll  stay  right  on.  Good 
night" 

"Good    night!      Good    luck!"     they 


roared ;  and  they  were  still  clapping  after 
the  curtain  fell. 

Poole  went  straight  to  Mr.  Binney. 

"  They're  all  there,"  she  told  him  gladly. 
"We  kept  them.  We  just  had  to,  after 
all  your  kindness,  and  we  did.  It's  the 
only  way  we  could  repay  you." 

The  manager  looked  at  her  rather  queer- 
ly  for  a  moment,,  his  eyebrows  drawn  to- 
gether. 

"  Oh,  that's  all  right,"  he  said  shortly, 
turning  away. 

".  He  doesn't  like  being  thanked,"  Poole 
confided  to  Bleacher  as  they  left  the  the- 
ater. "Why,  he  was  real  gruff;  but  I 
know  he  was  pleased." 

Bleacher  did  not  answer.  He  seemed 
to  be  revolving  something. 

"  Ora,"  he  said  finally,  without  looking 
at  her,  "  they're  going  to  take  a  lot  of 
extra  men  on  for  ^  Belshazzar ' — guards 
and  Bomans  and  things.  Of  course  I 
know  it  isn't  like  acting  on  your  own 
hook,  and .  I'm  as  ambitious  as  you,  Ora ; 
but  stiU " 

"  Well,  vaudeville  isn't  so  much,"  she 
conceded  bravely.  "  Serious  drama  is 
what  I  really  want  for  you,  any  way.  And 
perhaps  you'll — ^get — it  chance— as  a  Ro- 
man— ^just  as  well  as "    She  broke  off. 

Presently  she  looked  up  with  a  long  sigh. 
"  I  guess  I'm  really  glad,"  she  said.  "  I 
don't  know  as  I  could  go  on  again.  And, 
any  way,  I  think  we've  made  it  up  to  Mr. 
Binney!" 


THE  DYING  SWAN. 

An  apprehensive  swan  one  night  awakened  with  a  pain, 

And  thinking  she  would  Sorely  die  she  sang  her  death  bed  strain. 

"FareweHy"  she  sang,  ''to  earth,  farewell  to  stream  and  curving  shore  ; 

Mm»  eyes,  alas,  shall  rest  again  upon  you  never  more ! " 

An^  while  she  aang  and  sang  the  swans  around  did  groaa  and  weep, 

Which  nroch  annoyed  her  husband,  who  disliked  to  lose  his  sleep. 

But  stiH  she  did  not  die  that  night,  not  yet  next  day — rve  heard 
That  weeks  and  months  they  passed  away,  but  not  so  did  the  bird — 
And  every  night  she  wakened  with  a  slight  neuralgic  pain, 
And  sang  tin  all  the  swans  exclaimed,  "  Please  don't  expire  again  ! " 
For  while  her  song  was  sweet  and  sad,  and  had  a  dying  fall, 
They  were  chagrined  to  notice  that  she  never  died  at  all 


Long  yaera  have  fled;  that  swan  is  dead ;  her  final  words,  indeed, 
Wef»  printed  in  large  capitals  for  little  swans  to  read. 
Tis  thus  they  run :  "  If  you  must  sing  a  dying  song,  my  dear, 
Then:  fill  it  fnfl  of  health  and  hope,  of  confidence  and  cheer. 
Build  up  your  life  of  splendid  deeds,  and  not  of  sickly  rhjrme, 
And  don't — don't  sing  too  often,  for  it  wastes  a  lot  of  time." 


Ethelwyn  Wetkerald, 
Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 


Housekeeping  in  the  White  House. 

BY  FLORA  McDonald  THOMPSON. 

THE  DOMESTIC  DIFFICULTIES  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  MANSION. 
OF  WHICH  THE  CHIEF  ARE  THE  LACK  OF  SPACE  AND  THE 
INTERFERENCE  OF  POLITICS  WITH  THE  ORDERING  OF  THE 
PRESIDENTIAL    HOUSEHOLD. 


THE  people  of  the  United  States  may 
*  not  be  generally  aware  that  they  keep 
house  for  the  ruler  of  their  country.  Not 
the  least  of  the  trials  the  first  lady  of 
America  encounters  is  the  fact  that  she 
finds  politics  among  her  pots  and  kettles 
in  the  Executive  Mansion. 

The  housekeeping  problem  which  de- 
volves upon  the  wife  of  a  President  is  in 
every  way  unique.  To  begin  with,  the 
White  House  is  an  old  fashioned  struc- 
ture, which  increases  the  normal  burden 
of  domestic  labor  by  being  as  inconvenient 
as  old  fashioned  houses,  snd  to  say,  almost 
always  are.  A  bath  tub  was  not  provided 
for  the  President  until  Mr.  Van  Burcn's 
time,  and  it  was  not  until  the  present  ad- 
ministration that  the  house  was  provided 
with  a  sanitary  system  of  drainage  and 
sewerage.  Other  modern  improvements, 
to  be  found  in  the  average  American 
home,  are  still  lacking  in  the  official  dwell- 
ing of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  White  House  is  completely  fur- 
nished and  equipped  by  the  government. 
All  that  pertains  to  the  building  is  under 
the  direction  of  the  superintendent  of 
public  buildings  and  grounds.  The  do- 
mestic furnishings  —  kitchen  utensils, 
<-hina,  glass,  naprry — are  purchased  at  the 
discretion  of  the  steward,  who  is  nlso  re- 
sponsible for  tlie  cnre  of  ('ver>'thing  bo- 
hmging  to  the  President's  establishment, 
as  distinguished  from  the  ]mblie  and  office 
sections  of  the  building.  Nearly  one  half 
the  space  containcnl  in  the  White  House 
is  given  over  to^  the  executive  offices,  to 
the  main  corridor,  the  reception  room*^, 
and  the  great  East  Room,  which  is  the 
public  sitting  room  of  the  American 
people.  The  remainder  provides  our  chief 
magistrate  and  his  family  with  decidedly 
cramped  and  scarcely  comfortable  quar- 
ters. 

Five  thousand  di^llars  is  annually  ap- 
propriated for  repairing  the  domestic 
equipment  of  the  White  House.  This 
amount  u^uallv  exceeds  the  requirements, 
and  the  balance  is  available  for  additions 


and  improvement  at  the  discretion  of  the 
disbursing  officer.  During  Mrs.  Harri- 
son's term  as  first  lady,  the  surplus  was 
applied,  under  her  direction,  to  purchas- 
ing new  china.  During  the  present  ad- 
ministration, the  money  has  beeen  devoted 
to  the  drainage  work  that  was  completed 
last  year. 

THB  PRESIDENTIAL  HOUSE  GLEANING. 

The  annual  fall  and  spring  house  clean- 
ing of  the  Executive  Mansion  is  done  by 
the  superintendent  of  public  buildings 
and  grounds.  It  is  a  dignified  perform- 
ance, under  the  direction  of  an  engineer 
officer  of  the  United  States  army,  and  a 
formal  report  is  made  to  the  Secretary  of 
War,  stating  in  detail  the  work  that  has 
been  accomplished.  By  this  report  we,  the 
people,  are  made  aware  that  through  the 
servants  we  have  trained  and  chosen  for 
the  task,  we  last  May  took  up  the  Presi- 
dent's carpets,  cleaned  and  stored  them; 
wo  removed  the  lace  curtains  and  dra- 
peries from  the  windows,  laundered  the 
laces,  and  cleaned  and  stored  the  silk  dra- 
peries. We  also  took  up  some  of  the  old 
straw  matting  from  the  floors,  cleaned, 
and  relaid  it,  and  we  purchased  four  hun- 
dred yards  of  new  matting  and  put  it 
down.  Nothing  escaped  our  watchful 
eye.  We  did  not  neglect  to  provide  a  new 
soapstonc  sink  with  proper  trap  for  the 
small  kitchen,  silk  lambrequins  for  all  tlie 
lic<lrooni  mantels,  and  a  plush  frame  for 
the  large  mirror  in  the  northeast  chamber. 

The  furnishings  of  the  White  House 
are  of  the  plush  mirror  and  mantel  lam- 
brequin order  throughout.  The  wife  of 
the  President,  living  in  the  midst  of  them, 
and  reflecting  that  they  are  the  work  of 
the  American  people,  doubtless  inclines  to 
woman's  suffrage,  fancying  the  improve- 
ments which  the  tastes  of  women  voters 
might  make  upon  the  adornment  of  her 
home.  The  stables  and  greenhouse  of  the 
Executive  Mansion  enter  somewhat  into 
executive  domestic  economy — esx)ecially 
the  latter,  which  saves  a  handsome  sum 
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to  the  PresidezKt,  furnishing:  him  with  a 
constant  supply  of  flowers  for  which  the 
people  pay.  This  is  by  no  meftss  a  small 
item  in  decorating  the  house  and  table  for 
state  functions. 

The  government  supplies  the  Presi- 
dent's private  secretary,  and  the  clerk 
who  carries  his  messages  to  Congress,  with 
horses  and  carriage.  But  if  the  chief 
magistrate's  own  family  would  enjoy  such 
luxury,  the  President  must  provide  them 
at  his  own  expense.  He  has  the  use  of 
stabks,  but  he  must  buy  and  feed  his 
horses,  and  pay  his  coachman's  hiie. 

POLinCS  IN  THE  PRESTOENT'S  KITCHEN. 

The  organization  of  the  domestic  labor 
of  the  White  House  is  such  as  to  reduce 
the  authority  of  both  the  President  and 
his  wife  to  a  minimum.  Here  the  domin- 
ion of  the  American  i)eop]e  is  most  keenly 
felt.  Democracy  orders  the  President's 
dinner^  and  practical  politics  cooks  and 
serves  it.  The  disposition  of  Americans 
to  resent  anything  like  "  putting  on  style  " 
by  a  man  they  have  elected  to  office  is  a 
perfect  bogy  in  the  President's  house- 
hold. At  the  outset  of  Mr.  Cleveland's 
second  term,  and  again  at  the  outset  of 
the  present  administration,  a  movement 
to  dress  White  House  servants  in  livery 
caused  such  an  expression  of  outraged 
"  Jefferson ian  "  democracy  to  go  up  in  the 
land,  that  in  each  case  the  reform  was 
proHKptly  shelved.  Buttons  specially 
manufactured  for  this  livery  are  stored  in" 
the  basement  of  the  War  Department, 
covered  with,  dust,  a  silent  token  of  what 
would  happen  to  the  President  who  ever 
dared  insult  the  voting  strength  of  his 
people  by  donning  the  insignia  of  aristoc- 
racy. Out  of  respect  to  the  political 
strength  of  this  deep  seated  opposition  to 
*' style,"  when  a  President  gives  a  state 
dinner,  the  menu  cards  are  guarded  as 
carefully  as  the  die  of  a  treasury  note,  lest 
the  stem,  shirt  sleeved  democracy  should 
conclude  that  there  were  too  many  courses, 
or  too  much  wine,  and  proceed  forthwith 
to  act. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  social  functions 
of  the  President  are  a  handsome  compli- 
ment to  the  American  people.  The  coet 
of  them  all  comes  out  of  his  own  pocket, 
except  the  flowers  and  music;  and,  if  he 
splendidly  adorns  his  office,  entertaining 
representatives  of  the  people  and  of  for- 
eign nations,  it  is  a  graceful  and  expen- 
sive bit  of  self  sacrifice  on  his  part.  He 
might  serve  his  personal  interests  better 
by  investing  the  money  in  bonds  or  stocks. 

President  McKinley  is  a  lavish  host. 
Every  season  he  is  several  thousand  dol- 


lars poorer  for  having  made  his  state  din- 
ners reflect  credit  upon  the  nation  of 
which  he  is  the  foremost  official  embodi- 
ment. 

At  the  supreme  head  of  the  domestic 
organization  of  the  White  House  is  the 
steward,  a  heavily  bonded  officer,  whose 
salary  of  eighteen  hundred  dollars  a  year 
is  paid  by  the  government.  He  is  in 
charge  of  the  entire  household  equipment, 
and  must  render  an  annual  account  of  the 
whole  inventory,  turning  in,  as  vouchers, 
the  bits  of  everything  that  is  broken  and 
the  remnants  of  everything  that  is  worn 
out.  Except  the  chef,  the  coachman,  and 
the  footman,  who  are  hired  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  paid  by  him^  -the  steward  en- 
gages all  White  House  servants.  These 
are  paid  by  the  government  under  the  ap- 
propriation that  Congress  regularly  makes 
for  the  maintenance  of  public  buildings 
and  grounds. 

The  force  of  domestics  includes  a  nomi- 
nal housekeeper,  who  is  virtually  a  sort 
of  upper  chambermaid,  as  the  steward  is 
the  acting  housekeeper.  Four  men  are 
employed  to  do  the  work  usually  done  by 
chambermaids  and  parlor  maids.  On  spe- 
cial occasions  these  men  serve  in  the  di- 
ningroom,  under  the  steward,  who  acts  al- 
ways as  head  butler.  Ordinarily  three 
women  are  .employed  in  the  kitchen — a 
cook,  an  assistant  cook,  and  a  scullion.  It 
is  only  during  the  social  season  that  a  chef 
is  employed.  The  President's  chef  is  al- 
ways a  foreigner.  Two  women  are  con- 
stantly engaged  in  the  laundry,  and  when 
there  are  visitors  at  the  White  House 
others  are  hired,  as  the  steward  may  deem 
necessary. 

The  wages  paid  in  the  White  House 
make  a  place  in  service  there  no  less  pe- 
cuniarily than  socially  attractive.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  "  White  House  help  " 
take  precedence  over  even  servants  of  a 
foreign  embassy  in  social  life  below  stairs 
in  Washington.  Each  of  the  four  men 
doing  housework  in  the  Executive  Man- 
sion receives  two  dollars  a  day— sixty  dol- 
lars a  month;  that  is,  as  compared  with 
eighteen  or  twenty  dollars,  the  normal 
wage  of  thoroughly  well  trained  chamber- 
maids and  parlor  maids.  The  women  em- 
ployed receive  a  dollar  a  day.  The  same 
amount  is  paid  to  the  laundry  women,  and 
to  the  scullion  or  kitchen  maid. 

A  DOMESTIC  REFORM  MOVEMENT. 

Methods  of  getting  into  office  in  tho 
kitchen  of  the  White  House  are  no  differ- 
ent from  those  employed  to  secure  offico 
elsewhere  in  the  government.  "  Influ- 
ence" operates  in  precisely  the  same  way. 
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and  with  this  complication  the  servant 
problem,  always  difficult,  becomes  impos- 
sible of  solution.  A  person  holding  offi- 
cial position  in  President  McKinley's 
household — ^just  what  position  need  not 
be  specified — has  said : 

"  When  I  came  into  authority  in  the 
White  House  with  this  administration,  I 
was  simply  horrified  and  disgusted  at  the 
way  things  went.  House  servants  were 
about  all  day  long  in  soiled  collars  and 
blue  jean  aprons  that  had  not  been  washed 
since  they  were  first  put  on.  Their  man- 
ner was  everything  offensive  that  can  be 
distorted  from  the  notion  of  independence. 
They  did  their  work  when  and  how  they 
pleased,  and  altogether  the  whole  situ- 
ation was  calculated  to  drive  a  person  of 
orderly  habits  mad. 

"  I  endeavored  to  reform  things.  Pri- 
vate Secretary  Porter  was  as  active  as  I 
was.  The  first  thing  necessary  seemed  to 
be  to  put  properly  trained  servants  in  the 
place  of  the  former  staff,  but  right  there 
we  encountered  a  hopeless  obstacle — ^poli- 
tics. The  colored  people  have  come  to  re- 
gard the  domestic  field  of  the  White  House 
as  their  orchard  of  political  plums,  and 
nothing  short  of  an  entire  change  in  the 
present  household  system  will  serve  to  re- 
form matters.  This  change  can  only  be 
brought  about  by  a  spread  of  intelligence 
among  the  people  concerning  what  man- 
ner of  living  becomes  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  a  spread  of 
information  concerning  how  he  is  made 
to  live.  Any  housekeeper  will  appreciate 
the  impossibility  of  economical  or  orderly 
domestic  service  in  a  household  whose 
workers  are  sure  of  keeping  their  places 
for  four  years,  and  for  four  years  only,  as 
each  change  of  administration  means  a 
new  staff.  The  absurdity  of  having  your 
servants  installed  and  kept  in  office  by  po- 
litical influence  results,  as  may  readily 
be  imagined,  in  about  as  impossible  a 
domestic  situation  as  any  sane  person 
would  undertake  to  manage." 

THE  WHITE   HOUSE  COMMISSARIAT. 

The  White  House  steward,  in  exerci- 
sing his  prerogative  of  selecting  candi- 
dates for  office  in  the  President's  house- 
hold, enjoys  a  political  patronage  some- 
what less  than  a  Member  of  Congress,  but 
still  considerable.  He  also  administers 
extensive  commercial  patronage.  He  pur- 
chases all  the  supplies  for  the  President's 
table,  and  replenishes  all  household  stores, 
.  such  as  table  and  bed  linen,  cooking  uten- 
sils, and  crockery.  The  President  pays 
for  the  subsistence  of  his  family  and  of 
the   domestic    employees    of   the    White 


House,  nothing  of  this  being  furnished  by 
the  government,  except  ice. 

The  present  incumbent  of  the  steward's 
office  is  William  Sinclair,  a  well  educated 
colored  man.  He  is  a  "  hold  over  "  from 
the  Cleveland  administration,  and  pre- 
viously had  served  Mr.  Cleveland  as  stew- 
ard during  that  gentleman's  term  of  office 
as  Governor  of  New  York. 

The  White  House  steward  goes  to  mar- 
ket every  day,  driven  in  a  covered  vehicle 
like  a  beach  wagon.  Woe  to  the  dealer 
who  is  caught  seeking  to  make  capital 
out  of  the  fact  that  he  is  purveyor  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  I  Sinclair 
does  not  believe  in  encouraging  snobbery, 
or  in  promoting  industrial  success  by 
aping  the  methods  of  foreign  aristocra- 
cies. He  promptly  withdraws  White 
House  custom  from  any  dealer  who  makes 
a  boast  of  his  favors.  He  has  made  this 
so  clearly  understood  that  no  butcher  or 
grocer  will  lisp  a  word  of  any  trade  he  is 
getting  from  the  astute  steward  who  car- 
ries the  pocketbook  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  market. 

Not  only  all  food  supplies,  but  all  White 
House  wines,  liquors,  and  cigars  are  pur- 
chased by  the  steward.  He  sometimes 
spends  for  a  single  state  dinner  as  much 
as  the  average  American  family  pays  for 
a  year's  living. 

The  kitchen  equipment  of  the  White 
House  is  the  best  that  can  be  provided 
with  the  basement  of  a  very  old  house  to 
'start  with.  The  room  is  about  twenty  ^"ve 
by  forty  feet  in  dimension,  but,  in  spite 
of  white  tiling,  new  modem  appliances  for 
cooking,  and  all  the  luster  of  highly  pol- 
ished copper  utensils  adorning  the  walls, 
it  has  the  more  or  less  dingy  appearance 
inseparable  from  a  patched  up  old  struc- 
ture. The  laundry  has  a  full  modem 
equipment  with  a  hot  air  compartment  for 
drying  clothes.'  In  the  same  basement  are 
the  servants'  quarters — a  reproach  to  the 
principles  of  democracy.  Only  those  open- 
ing on  the  south  are  decently  comfortable. 
The  north  rooms  open  on  a  damp  brick 
area,  and  are  unhealthy. 

The  household  official  previously  quoted 
has  suggested  that  there  should  be  a 
permanent  staff  for  the  White  House,  em- 
bodying the  highest  attainments  of  domes- 
tic science,  and  established  under  civil 
service  rule.  Here  is  a  reform  in  which 
women  may  engage  with  the  hope  that 
the  organization  of  a  model  establishment 
for  the  first  lady  in  the  land  would  help 
to  set  up  a  standard  of  domestic  economy, 
and  would  contribute  to  the  general  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  of  the  American 
household. 
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Sammy  and  the  Idea. 

THE     STORY     OF     A     MYSTERY     THAT     WAS      NEVER     SOLVED. 

BV  NOEL  K   LINT. 


CAMUEL  EBENEZER  JENKINS, 
^  small  boy,  had  always  favored  the 
match.  His  sister  was  quite  old  enough 
to  marry,  and  there  were  other  girls  to 
help  their  mother  with  the  washing  on 
Mondays,  and  the  churning  on  Saturdays, 
and  the  cooking  when  harvest  time 
brought  its  gang  of  tired  men  to  wash 
under  the  great  elm  behind  the  house,  and 
subsequently  to  make  heavy  requisitions 
on  the  supplies  of  food  heaped  on  farmer 
Jenkins'  table. 

But  it  was  not  on  grounds  of  conven- 
ience or  expediency  that  Samuel  Ebenezer 
favored  the  marriage  of  his  sister  Susan 
to  a  well  to  do  young  farmer  in  the  ad- 
joining township.  Neither,  so  far  as  he 
was  concerned,  was  it  a  question  of  duty 
to  the  race.  Indeed,  a  twelve  year  old 
boy  who  had  not  as  yet.  shown  himself  to 
be  gifted  with  a  mind  of  any  special  phil- 
osophical bent  might  well  be  excused  for 
never  having  viewed  the  matter  in  its  so- 
ciological light. 

The  basis  of  Sammy's  deep  and  un- 
wavering approval  of  what,  until  within  a 
week,  he  had  regarded  as  practically  ac- 
complished, was  rather  more  personal. 
Jeff  Hawkins,  his  sister's  prospective  hus- 
band, owned,  among  other  things  not 
included  in  Sammy's  rather  one  sided 
inventory,  a  gun  and  a  boat  on  the  neigh- 
boring river.  These  things  were  "  more 
than  all  the  Indies "  to  such  a  boy  as 
Sammy,  and  in  his  long  hours  of  medita- 
tion, as  he  lay  on  the  hay,  looking  up  at 
the  constellations  of  little  stars  in  the 
roof  overhead,  he  had  developed  a  wholly 
satisfactory  and  probable  theory  as  to  the 
duties  of  affluent  brothers  in  law,  like  Jeff. 

Once,  only,  Sammy  had  broached  the 
matter  to  his  sister,  after  first  having 
aroused  her  suspicion,  and  then  her  ire, 
by  the  solicitous  proffering  of  his  services 
in  several  wholly  useless  and  ridiculous 
directions.  The  hint  that  he  finally  let 
fall  was  not  received  in  a  way  to  encour- 
age more  confidences;  but  none  the  less 
Sammy  began,  in  the  realm  of  anticipa- 
tion, to  deport  himself  in  conformity  with 
his  new  position  in  the  world. 

"  Guess  I'll  take  a  ride  in  your  boat  this 
morning,  Jeff,"  he  might  be  heard  saying 
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to  himself  at  least  once  every  hour  during 
the  forenoon.  And  then,  Jeff  having  ac- 
quitted himself  in  the  fashion  of  a  true 
brother  in  law,  Sammy  would  proceed  to 
carry  out  his  "  guess,"  all  in  fancy.  Later 
he  began  to  speak  of  it  as  the  boat,  with 
the  implication  of  a  kind  of  general  own- 
ership; and  one  day  his  standing  among 
his  fellow  men  was  perceptibly  elevated 
by  the  discovery  of  the  pronoun  our.  Be- 
fore long  \ir  became  superfluous  to  say 
anything  to  Jeff  about  it  when  the  boat 
was  wanted,  and  that  state  was  unalloyed 
bliss. 

How  keen,  then,  was  Sammy's  appre- 
hension when  Jeff's  visits  to  the  Jenkins' 
home  suddenly  ceased!  Two  weeks  had 
now  passed,  and  the  small  boy's  fear  had 
almost  deepened  into  despair.  No  expla- 
nation of  the  unhappy  state  of  affairs  had 
been  made,  and  Susan  had  exhibited  to  the 
watchful  eye  of  her  brother  no  unusual 
symptoms,  except  on  one  occasion  a  slight 
evidence  of  having  given  way  to  tears 
when  Sunday  afternoon  passed  with  no 
sign  of  the  recreant  suitor. 

At  length  the  situation  became  unen- 
durable. Boat  rides  of  the  imagination 
fell  far  below  par  when  their  redemption 
in  the  specie  of  actual  fact  was  no  longer 
to  be  expected.  Sammy  made  up  his  mind 
that  he  could  at  least  not  harm  matters 
by  venturing  to  make  some  inquiries  of 
his  sister.  So  one  day,  when  she  appeared 
to  be  in  a  frame  of  mind  favorable  for 
advances  looking  towards  an  exchange  of 
confidences,  Sammy,  having  lost  faith  in 
the  indirect  methods  of  diplomacy  which 
he  had  tried  before  with  results  so  disas- 
trous, boldly  jumped  into  the  midst  of 
things. 

"  What's  the  matter  'tween  you  and 
Jeff?''  he  inquired,  in  the  injured  tone 
of  one  whose  brightest  hopes  in  life  had 
been  blighted,  at  least  partly,  through  the 
fault  of  the  person  addressed. 

For  some  reason  there  was  no  sign  of 
the  fiery  outbreak  which  the  youthful 
seeker  after  knowledge  had  half  expected 
would  follow  his  first  inquiry.  Susan 
merely  turned  her  back  towards  the  door, 
which  Sammy  had  discreetly  chosen  as  his 
base  for  operations,  and  in  a  half  ill  na- 
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tured,  half  sorrowful  tone  answered  that 
there  "  wam't  no  thin'  the  matter." 

"  Then  why  hain't  Jeff  been  here  for  so 
long  ?  "  came  question  number  two. 

"  What  do  you  care  if  he  don't  come  ?  " 
said  Susan — which  was  clearly  no  answer, 
and  suggested  a  like  evasion  on  the  other 
side. 

"  Ain't  he  comin'  any  more  ?  "  asked  the 
boy  anxiously. 

"  Look  a'  here,"  said  his  sister,  "  I  guess 
you  ain't  so  awful  busy  but  what  you  can 
wait  a  while  and  find  out  for  yourself. 
And  while  you  are  doing  that,  you'd  bet- 
ter go  and  'tend  to  your  own  business." 

Sammy  felt  that  this  was  an  entirely 
unjust  admonition,  for  his  intervention 
was  solely  for  the  purpose, of  "  'tending  to 
his  own  business,"  and  advancing  the  in- 
terests of  the  youngest  Jenkins.  But  for 
reasons  of  business  policy,  this  fact  could 
not  well  be  explained  at  present;  so  he 
stood  in  silence,  looking  for  inspiration 
at  a  very  dirty  rag  tied  around  his  big 
toe,  on  the  foot  that  had  discovered  a 
broken  bottle  in  the  bottom  of  the  pond 
back  of  the  sheep  barn.  The  dull  ache 
under  the  rag  seemed  to  suggest  the  value 
of  due  caution  in  all  matters,  so  Sammy 
brought  the  interview  to  a  close  with  a 
remark  which  he  hoped  would  have  its 
effect  on  his  sister's  stubborn  heart;  for 
he  had  no  doubt  that  she  was  the  one  who 
had  brought  things  to  their  present  very 
unsatisfactory  condition. 

"  I  heard  a  man  tell  pa  that  Jeff  was 
sure  to  be  good  to  his  wife  " — he  stopped, 
but  Susan  had  turned  round,  and  he  could 
feel  her  eyes  fixed  upon  him.  The  rest  of 
the  sentence  came  out  in  spite  of  his  orig- 
inal intention,  for  he  was  not  yet  an  adept 
at  telling  even  half  truths — "if — if — she'd 
just  let  him  have  his  nap  goin'  to  and 
from  church,  and  give  him  a  chance  to 
sleep  most  of  the  time  when  he  wasn't 
eating." 

Susan's  eyes  were  actually  painful  to 
Sammy,  and  when  he  looked  up  and  saw 
the  ominous  light  in  them,  he  lost  no 
time  in  delivering  her  from  the  tempta- 
tion, which  she  evidently  felt,  to  use  un- 
pleasant means  of  bringing  the  confer- 
ence to  a  close.  lie  went  out  to  the  barn, 
and  from  under  a  loose  board  in  the  floor 
took  a  bottle  of  shot,  which  he  had  been 
hoarding  until  the  time  when  he  should 
pour  tlK'in  down  the  barrel  of  Jeff's  gun 
and  thon  shoot  them  out  again  to  the  de- 
struction of  innumerable  members  of  the 
lower  creation.  A  few  days  before  ho 
would  not  have  wasted  a  single  shot;  but 
now  things  were  different.  lie  went  and 
found  the  slingshot  that  he  had  recently 


thrown  away  as  a  useless  plaything,  and 
deliberately,  with  the  ache  heavy  at  his 
heart,  shot  his  precious  ammunition,  to 
the  last  pinch,  into  the  empty  air. 

Not  many  days  after  this,  Sammy  over- 
heard a  brief  conversation  between  his 
parents  which  did  something  towards  an- 
swering the  question  that  he  had  so  vainly 
propounded  to  Susan. 

"  And  when  she  found  that  he  had  gone 
to  sleep,"  Mrs.  Jenkins  was  saying,  "  actu- 
ally gone  to  sleep  in  the  wagon  comin' 
home  with  her  from  meetin',  she  was  so 
mad  that  she  just  up  and  climbed  out  at 
the  back  of  the  wagon,  and  come  home 
through  old  Si's  pasture.  She  don't  know 
when  Jeff  woke  up,  nor  what  he  thought 
or  did,  but  I  guess  he's  too  mad  or  too 
'shamed  to  try  to  smooth  things  over.  I 
don't  see  as  they're  ever  likely  to  make  up 
unless  something  happens." 

The  old  man  chuckled  softly. 

"  Gosh  I  Susan's  spunky,  ain't  she  ? " 
he  said.  "  Guess  I  know  where  she  got 
that.  Well,"  he  continued  soberly,  "  if 
they  can't  hoe  the  same  row  they'd  a 
mighty  sight  better  find  it  out  before  they 
begin.  Jeff  is  all  fired  queer  in  some 
ways." 

"  That's  so,"  answered  Mrs.  Jenkins, 
"  but  I  kinder  think  Susan  is  a  wishin'  it 
hadn't  happened,  and  I  believe  if  they 
would  just  accidently  come  together 
they'd  make  up  pretty  quick" 

"  Do  you  believe  it  ?  I  don't  see  as  how 
that's  goin'  to  happen,  when  Susan  won't 
go  to  meetin'  any  more,  nor  anywhere 
else.  Well,  let  'em  wear  it  out  to  suit 
themselves.  Don't  you  fret  about  it,  no- 
how." 

That  was  all  that  Sammy  heard,  but  for 
some  reason  it  let  in  a  dim  ray  of  hope 
where  utter  darkness  had  been  before. 
There  was  the  possibility  left  that  "  they 
might  just  accidently  come  together." 

That  evening  Mr.  Jenkins  was  not  well 
enough  to  go  to  camp  meeting,  as  he  had 
been  doing  regularly  for  the  past  three 
weeks,  so  Sammy  was  told  to  hitch  up  old 
Bill  and  take  his  mother  to  the  "  preach- 
in'."  Susan  was  still  in  a  mood,  as  she 
expressed  it,  of  not  caring  about  seeing 
any  more  of  that  red  haired  preacher,  and 
as  the  other  girls  were  equally  indifferent, 
Sammy  and  his  mother  were  left  to  go 
alone. 

As  they  drove  up  to  a  hitch  rack  in 
front  of  the  meeting  tent,  they  noticed 
Jeff  tying  his  horse  to  a  post  near  by ;  but 
somehow  Jeff's  hitch  strap  seemed  to  be 
giving  him  a  great  deal  of  trouble  just 
then,  and  he  failed  to  show'  any  sign  of 
noticing  their  arrival. 
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In  meeting,  Jeff  sat  a  short  distance  in 
front  of  Sammy  and  his  mother,  so  that 
Sammy  could  watch  him  whenever  the 
performance  of  the  red  haired  preacher 
was  not  so  dramatic  as  to  hold  the  boy's 
attention.  Jeff  did  not  appear  to  be  ez- 
cessively  happy.  He  looked  steadily  at 
the  back  of  the  seat  in  front  of  him,  and 
only  occasionally  raised  his  eyes  to  the 
face  of  the  evangelist.  Several  times  that 
evening  Sammy  thought  of  the  words  that 
he  had  heard  his  mother  use :  "  If  they'd 
just  accident ly  come  together,  I  believe 
they'd  make  up  pretty  quick."  But  then 
he  also  remembered  his  father's  reply: 
^^  But  I  don't  see  as  how  that  is  goin'  to 
happen,"  and  his  heart  sank  once  more. 

Jeff  stayed  to  the  after  meeting,  but 
Mrs.  Jenkins,  who  was  too  serene  and 
comfortable  in  the  matter  of  her  religious 
beliefs  to  have  much  sympathy  with  the 
agony  and  ecstasy  of  the  mourner's  bench, 
sent  Sammy  out  to  unhitch  the  horse.  It 
was  pitch  dark,  except  for  the  starlight, 
and  as  Sammy  walked  along  in  front  of 
the  railing  where  the  teams  were  fastened, 
he  could  hardly  distinguish  one  horse 
from  another.  But  as  his  eyes  grew  ac- 
customed to  the  darkness  he  could  see 
better,  and,  fortunately,  old  Bill  was  a 
large  dapple  gray,,  and  therefore  easy  to 
find.  He  was  tugging  at  the  hardened 
knot  in  old  Bill's  hitch  rein,  and  had  al- 
most conquered  it,  when,  happening  to 
glance  back  towards  the  buggy,  he  was 
astonished  to  find  that  it  appeared  to  have 
been  transformed  into  a  spring  wagon. 
Then  suddenly  the  truth  broke  in  upon 
him  that  this  was  Jeff's  horse  instead  of 
old  Bill. 

The  mistake  was  not  surprising,  for 
Jeff's  Bob  had  grown  up  into  almost  an 
exact  likeness  of  his  sire.  Sammy  hitched 
Bob  to  the  post  again,  and  tried  the  next 
gray  horse  with  better  results. 

On  the  road  home  old  Bill  was  allowed 
to  take  his  own  time.  Farm  horses  that 
had  worked  all  day  were  not  expected  to 
trot  briskly  from  camp  meeting  at  night. 
Sanuny  held  the  reins,  and,  having  noth- 
ing else  to  do,  allowed  his  thoughts  to 
take  their  own  course  undisturbed.  "  If 
they'd  just  happen  to  come  together,"  were 
the  words  that  kept  running  in  his  mind 
with  a  monotony  that  was  wearisome. 

Before  old  Bill  had  covered  the  two 
miles  to  where  the  road  branched,  Sam- 
my's eyes  b^an  to  grow  heavy.  He  won- 
dered if  he  was  going  to  be  a  victim  to 
Jeff's  fatal  weakness.  Then  he  seemed  to 
see  himself  already  asleep,  and  his  mother 
climbing  out  at  the  back  of  the  buggy  to 
go  home  through  old  Si's  pasture.    That 


roused  him,  and  he  looked  at  the  road 
ahead.  Here  was  where  it  divided.  Old 
Bill  needed  no  hint  on  the  direction  in 
which  he  should  turn.  Sammy  was  think- 
ing that  if  he  had  changed  buggies  with 
Jeff,  and  had  undertaken  to  drive  home 
with  Bob,  he  would  have  found  out  his 
mistake  here,  for  Bob  would  have  turned 
to  the  right  to  go  to  Jeff's  place.  But  sup- 
pose that  Jeff  had  taken  old  Bill,  and  sup- 
pose, just  for  the  sake  of  making  a  good 
dream,  that  Jeff  had  gone  to  sleep  accord- 
ing to  his  custom — then  what?  But  the 
carriages  were  not  alike,  and  so  the  dream 
ended. 

The  dream  ended,  and  the  dreamer  was 
wide  awake;  but  in  its  place  something 
else  had  begun;  something  that  sent  hot 
blood  to  Sammy's  face  and  made  his  hands 
tremble  with  excitement.  He  had  given 
birth  to  an  idea. 

Sammy  had  never  been  a  bad  or  reck- 
less boy.  How  it  was,  then,  that  so  bold  a 
thought,  even  when  nurtured  by 'sugges- 
tive circumstances,  ever  sprang  into  life 
in  his  mind,  is  a  mystery  of  the  ages.  But 
there  it  was,  living,  breathing,  even  rob- 
bing Sammy  of  his  breath  in  its  fierce 
possession  of  him.  But  histojry  is  only 
half  made  when  an  idea  is  born.  The 
other  half  depends  upon  him  who  gives 
the  idea  birth.  If  he  is  worthy  of  the 
child  of  his  mind,  he  becomes  its  willing 
tool,  its  slave,  and  it  drives  him  on  by  its 
own  motive  power  until  the  chapter  is 
ended. 

Sammy's  excitement  increased  steadily 
as  the  idea  developed  and  gained  strength. 
He  began  to  be  impatient  at  the  deliber- 
ation with  which  old  Bill  plodded  along 
the  road  towards  home.  He  was  in  a  hurry 
to  take  refuge  in  the  seclusion  of  his  room 
under  the  bare  rafters,  where  he  could 
think  things  over  in  safety. 

At  last  old  Bill  turned  into  the  yard  at 
home.  Sanuny  unhitched  him  and  put 
him  into  the  barn,  and  then  slipped  quiet- 
ly up  to  his  room.  He  went  to  bed  with- 
out any  light,  and  lay  for  some  time  with 
the  idea  throbbing  in  his  head.  But  be- 
fore long  the  moonlight  began  to  stream 
into  his  room,  fell  on  the  wall  opposite 
the  bed,  and  gleamed  brightly  on  the  door 
knob.  Sammy's  eyes  rested  on  that,  and 
he  sank  into  the  untroubled  sleep  of  youth. 

He  awoke  the  next  morning  to  hear  his 
name  being  called  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs, 
and  he  lost  no  time  in  appearing  at  the 
breakfast  table.  He  ate  silently,  only 
speaking  once,  to  ask  his  father  how  he 
was  feeling  that  morning.  His  father's 
answer  that  he  felt  somewhat  better  than 
he  had  on  the  previous  evening  had  the 
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strange  effect  of  deepening  the  troubled 
look  on  Sammy's  face ;  but  no  one  noticed 
it,  and  he  soon  escaped  to  the  barn. 

lie  stayed  away  from  the  house  as  much 
as  possible  that  day,  and  spent  his  time 
wandering  around  the  other  buildings  on 
the  farm,  and  lying  in  his  favorite  haunt 
on  top  of  the  clover  that  was  piled  almost 
to  the  roof  of  the  hay  sheds,  whence  he 
could  look  up  at  the  twinkling  points  and 
cracks  of  light,  or  watch  the  white  clouds 
drift  across  a  knothole  in  the  board  over 
his  head.  Two  or  three  times  he  became 
more  restless,  and  tried  to  find  relief  by 
throwing  stones  at  the  sparrows  down  by 
the  watering  trough.  Once  he  went  and 
hunted  up  the  neglected  board  which,  in 
the  better  days,  he  had  begun  to  fashion 
into  an  oar  to  use  with  JefPs  boat.  He 
began  to  whittle  away  at  it,  but  he  soon 
grew  tired  and  threw  the  board  away. 

At  last  the  family  was  gathered  at  the 
supper  table.  Sammy  cast  an  anxious 
look  at  his  father;  then  he  became  ab- 
sorbed in  the  business  of  eating,  and  kept 
his  attention  riveted  upon  the  bread  and 
butter  and  apple  sauce  in  his  plate.  But 
his  hand  halted  half  way  to  his  mouth 
when  Mrs.  Jenkins  inquired  of  her  hus- 
band whether  he  felt  well  enough  to  go  to 
meeting  that  night. 

"  Well,  I  reckon  I  could  go,"  he  replied 
weakly,  "but  maybe  it  will  do  just  as 
well  if  I  stay  at  home.  The  other  old  sin- 
ners will  have  a  bigger  share  of  the  preach- 
in'  if  I  ain't  in  the  way.  Hadn't  you  and 
Susie  better  go  ? "  The  old  man  gazed 
rather  pleadingly  over  at  Susan,  but  she 
shook  her  head  and  said  nothing. 

Mrs.  Jenkins  looked  at  her  youngest 
born,  who  had  meanwhile  resumed  the 
rhythmic  movement  of  arm  and  jaw,  and 
inquired  indifferently: 

"  Do  you  want  to  go  again,  Sannny  ?  " 

The  boy  turned  very  red,  and  barely 
succeeded  in  stammering  out  his  willing- 
ness to  go  if  Susan  wouldn't.  Fortunate- 
ly this  way  of  putting  the  matter  turned 
attention  away  from  him  to  Susan,  and, 
as  she  continued  to  shake  her  head,  he 
wont  out  to  bring  the  bugg>"  around  to  the 
door. 

Mrs.  Jenkins  and  Sammy  readied  the 
meeting  place  without  incident.  They 
found  a  crowd  already  gathered,  and, 
much  to  Sammy's  satisfaction,  they  had 
to  find  seats  on  a  bench  in  the  back  part 
of  the  tent.  He  looked  around  for  Jeff, 
and  soon  discovered  him  seated,  as  on  the 
previous  evening,  well  towards  the  front. 
Everything  seemed  to  favor  the  idea,  and 
Sammy  grew  more  and  more  restless  as 
the  meeting  progressed.     His  mother  no- 


ticed the  flush  upon  his  face,  and,  leaning 
over,  asked  him  in  a  whisper  if  he  was 
"  feelin'  bad  anywhere." 

Now,  Sammy  had  never  in  his  life  felt 
better  than  he  did  at  that  particular  mo- 
ment, but  everybody  knows  that  when  a 
boy  in  the  unselfishness — or  selfishness — 
of  his  heart  devotes  himself  to  the  fur- 
therance of  a  great  and  good — or  bad — 
cause,  it  is  natural  and  right  to  suspend 
the  authority  of  Sunday  school  precepts 
when  circumstances  demand  a  little  addi- 
tional freedom  of  speech.  So  Sammy 
looked  down  into  the  hat  that  he  was  twirl- 
ing in  his  hands,  and  calmly  told  a  lie. 

"  Guess  I've  got  a — got  a  headache,  and 
I'd  better  go  out  and  lay  in  the  buggy," 
he  mumbled  painfully,  and  without  wait- 
ing for  more  words,  he  slipped  out  of  the 
tent  and  was  lost  to  his  mother's  view  in 
the  darkness. 

As  soon  as  he  had  passed  out  of  the 
circle  of  light — for  the  sides  of  the  tent 
were  drawn  up  to  let  in  the  breeze — he 
hurried  forward  to  the  hitching  rack. 
There  appeared  to  be  no  one  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  horses.  The  fates  were  un- 
doubtedly propitious,  and  Sammy  acted 
accordingly. 

He  tii-st  found  Jeff's  spring  wagon,  and 
as  fast  as  hands  trembling  with  excite- 
ment could  work,  he  unhitched  tugs  and 
holdbacks  and  belly  band,  and  led  Bob 
out  of  the  shafts.  Then  he  ran  to  where 
old  Bill  was  tied  and  repeated  the  opera- 
tion. It  was  the  work  of  but  a  moment 
more  to  lead  old  Bill  over  to  Jeff's  wagon, 
hitch  him  into  it,  and  tie  him  to  the  post 
with  Bob's  hitch  rein.  Before  the  second 
stanza  of  the  well  worn  but  well  beloved 
"  Bringing  in  the  Sheaves "  had  rolled 
out  upon  the  night  air  from  beneath  the 
broad  expanse  of  canvas.  Bob  was  inno- 
cently masquerading  as  the  family  horse 
of  fanner  Jenkins. 

The  two  horses  could  hardly  be  told 
apart  even  in  the  daytime,  and  Sammy 
had  no  feai*s  of  Jeff's  discovering  the 
change;  but  there  were  other  things  that 
might  easily  go  wrong  and  ruin  every- 
thing, and  the  strain  on  the  young  plot- 
ter's nerves  was  no  less  than  terrific. 

Sammy  did  not  venture  to  show  him- 
self again  in  the  glare  of  the  tent  lights, 
but  waited  until  the  first  meeting  was 
ended  and  his  mother  came  out  to  the 
buggy.  To  her  inquiries  he  answered 
that  he  felt  a  little  better.  He  might  have 
added  that  he  was  in  the  most  acute  need 
of  the  relief  that  a  few  wild  Indian  war 
whoops  would  have  given  him,  but  he  said 
nothing  about  it,  and  on  the  way  home 
preserved  the  most  discreet  silence.  Leav- 
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ing  his  mother  at  the  house,  he  drove  down 
to  the  barn,  unhitched  the  horse,  and  tied 
him  in  old  Bill's  stall,  without  taking  off 
the  harness.  With  this  accomplished/  he 
cautiously  approached  the  house,  and,  tip- 
toeing up  to  the  kitchen  window,  assured 
himself  that  Susan,  according  to  her  usual 
practice,  was  seated  beside  the  kitchen 
table,  deeply  absorbed  in  reading. 

He  then  went  out  to  the  road  and  lis- 
tened. No  soimd  of  an  approaching 
wagon  could  be  heard.  Sammy  ran  down 
the  road  about  two  hundred  yards,  and, 
after  listening  intently  for  a  minute  or 
two,  found  a  large  rock  beside  the  road 
and  sat  down  to  wait. 

Meanwhile,  JefF,  having  remained  for 
a  time  in  the  after  meeting,  found  that 
his  interest  in  the  proceedings  could  no 
longer  hold  out  against  his  increasing 
drowsiness.  The  medley  of  shouts  and 
songs  and  groans,  the  mass  of  waving 
arms  and  bobbing  heads  and  forms  grov- 
eling in  the  straw  around  the  foot  of  the 
speaker's  platform,  all  began  to  become  in- 
distinct and  muddled  in  his  mind,  and  he 
realized  that  it  was  time  for  him  to  go 
home.  He  made  his  way  through  the  con- 
fusion of  benches  and  chairs,  and  passed 
into  the  outer  air.  The  freshness  of  the 
night  aroused  him  so  that  he  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  finding  the  place  where  he  had 
left  his  horse  and  wagon,  and  in  getting 
safely  started  towards  home. 

The  noises  of  the  revival  grew  gradu- 
ally fainter,  and  at  last  died  out  alto- 
gether. Then,  for  a  moment,  as  the 
breeze  from  the  direction  of  the  tent 
freshened  a  little,  he  could  hear  that  they 
were  singing,  and  could  recognize  the  air 
as  the  chorus  mounted  higher :  "  I  am 
coming.  Lord,  coming  now  to  Thee."  Jeff 
hmnmed  a  bar  or  two,  and  then  relapsed 
into  silence.  Not  far  ahead  was  the  turn 
in  the  road.     Old  Bill  could  almost  see 

it;  even  Jeff  could  have  seen  it  if 

But  now  it  is  passed,  and  old  Bill  is  plod- 
ding a  little  faster  as  the  thought  of  barn 
and  hay  grows  stronger.  And  Jeff,  a  sec- 
ond time  the  victim  of  his  drowsy  head, 
is  swaying  heavily  to  and  fro,  his  chin 
resting  on  his  breast,  asleep. 

And  now  Sammy's  anxious  ear  caught 
the  sound  of  some  one  approaching  on  the 
road.  He  stepped  hastily  back  into  the 
shadow  of  the  hedge  and  waited.  Soon  he 
could  tell  that  it  was  a  horse  walking; 
then  a  dim  form  was  visible.  Sammy's 
heart  was  throbbing  almost  painfully.  A 
moment  more,  and  all  doubt  was  removed. 
It  was  old  Bill  bringing  Jeff  back  to 
Susan. 

Sammy  sped  towards  the  house,  at  first 


keeping  in  the  shadow  of  the  hedge,  and 
then  tearing  down  the  middle  of  the  road 
with  all  the  swiftness  that  he  could  get 
out  of  two  healthy  legs.  As  soon  as  he 
was  safely  over  the  wagon  gate,  he  stopped 
to  lister*  and  catch  his  breath.  Old  Bill's 
iron  shod  feet  could  be  heard  dropping 
methodically  on  the  hard  dirt  road. 

Sammy,  suppressing  as  far  as  possible 
his  violent  breathing,  walked  into  the 
kitchen.  Susan  looked  around,  somewhat 
surprised  at  seeing  her  younger  brother 
up  after  ten  o'clock.  She  was  about  to 
make  inquiries  when  Sammy,  looking  at 
her  with  an  expression  of  sorrowful  ap- 
peal stamped  upon  his  face,  said  slowly : 

"Jeff  wants  to  see  you;  he's  waiting 
for  you  at  the  gate." 

And  then,  to  escape  questions  and  avoid 
delay,  he  opened  the  stairway  door  and 
disappeared  in  the  direction  of  his  room. 
But  he  did  not  go  to  bed,  as  might  have 
been  expected.  Instead,  he  listened  a 
moment  to  be  sure  that  Susan  was  not 
following  him,  and  then,  making  use  of  the 
porch  roof  and  post  with  an  ease  that  in- 
dicated like  excursions  before,  and  that 
might  have  been  unpleasantly  suggostive 
to  the  mind  of  his  Sunday  school  teacher, 
he  reached  the  ground  and  peere<l  warily 
around  the  corner  of  the  building. 

Susan  came  out  of  the  kitchen,  and 
walked  rather  slowly  along  the  path  that 
led  to  the  front  of  the  house  and  then 
down  to  the  gate.  Old  Bill  had  reached 
the  gate  some  moments  before,  and,  not 
being  possessed  of  a  great  deal  of  hunter 
blood,  had  decided  to  stop  and  wait  until 
it  was  opened.  The  stopping  of  the  wagon 
aroused  Jeff  to  the  realization  that  he  had 
reached  home,  and  he  slowly  climbed  over 
the  wheel  and  went  to  open  the  gate. 

But  here  a  most  puzzling  thing  con- 
fronted him;  for,  instead  of  finding,  as 
usual,  a  large  hook  which  must  be  released 
from  its  staple  in  order  to  let  the  gate 
swing  open,  here  was  a  kind  of  wooden 
latch  that  lifted  from  the  outside  by  a 
piece  of  string.  As  Jeff  fumbled  at  it  in 
the  darkness,  the  truth  came  upon  him 
that  this  was  the  gate  that  he  had  so  often 
opened  on  his  visits  to  Susan  Jenkins. 

He  raised  his  head  to  look  over  the  fence 
in  the  direction  of  the  house,  and  beheld, 
coming  towards  him  along  the  shadowed 
cinder  path,  a  figure  in  white,  which 
seemed  to  hesitate,  and  then  came  forward 
again  until  it  was  only  a  few  feet  from  the 
gate. 

"Well,"  said  a  voice  with  just  a  little 
tremble  in  it,  "  are  you  afraid  to  come  in- 
side the  gate  ? " 

Never  in  his  life  had  Jeff  been  so  ut- 
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terly  confounded;  but  perhaps,  also,  he 
had  never  had  so  many  thoughts  in  his 
slow  brain  in  so  short  a  time.  Before  him 
stood  Susan,  without  a  doubt ;  but  how  did 
he  happen  to  be  here  at  her  gate,  and  what 
was  to  be  said  or  done?  .Providence  had 
brought  him  thus  far ;  he  would  not  refuse 
to  go  where  the  way  was  so  plainly  pointed 
out.  He  would  confide  the  whole  mystery 
to  Susan,  and  let  her  see  how  plainly  it 
was  meant  that  they  should  return  to  each 
other. 

"  Susie,"  he  began  tenderly,  "  it's  just 
too  wonderful." 

Then  all  at  once  he  realized  that  it 
would  not  be  exactly  easy  to  have  to  tell 
about  going  to  sleep  again  on  the  way 
home.  The  subject  had  a  certain  embar- 
rassing suggestivenesss. 

"  I  ain't  exactly  afraid  to  come  in, 
Susan,"  he  went  on,  "  but,  you  see,  it's 
pretty  late,  and  I  thought  we  could  talk 
just  as  well  down  here  for  a  minute  or 
two." 

Susan  came  up  close  to  the  gate,  and 
I'ested  one  hand  on  the  top  of  it. 

"  Jeff,  are  you  mad  yet  ?  "  she  ventured 
timidly. 

Jeff's  big  hand  descended  like  an  ava- 
lanche upon  hers. 

"  Susan,  you  know  I  couldn't  be  mad 
at  you  as  long  as  this.  You  ain't  mad  at 
me  any  more,  are  you  ?  " 

"  No,"  she  replied,  "  I  haven't  been  mad 
at  you  for  more  than  a  week,  and  I  wasn't 
very  mad  then;  only  you  know  it  wasn't 
very — ^very  nice  of  you  to  go  to  sleep  that 
way." 

"I'm  awful  sorry.  Sue,  and  I  won't 
ever  do  it  again,"  he  answered  contritely. 

"  You  can  if  you  want  to,"  she  returned 
impulsively. 

Jeff  put  his  big  arms  over  the  top  of  the 
gate  and  around  Susan's  neck,  and  the 
reconciliation  was  complete. 

For  some  time  they  stood  thus  in  si- 
lence, and  then  Jeff  said  regretfully :  "  Do 
you  remember,  Sue,  that  this  would  have 
been  our  wedding  day  if  that  hadn't  hap- 
pened ? " 

"  Yes,"  she  answered  almost  tearfully. 
"  I've  been  thinking  of  it  all  day,  and  it 
made  me  feel  so  bad  that  I  didn't  hardly 
know  what  to  do." 

Jeff  was  silent  again.  His  heart  began 
thumping  loudly  against  the  top  board  of 
the  gate. 

Suddenly  he  burst  out :  "  Susie,  let's  go 
and  get  married  tonight.  You  know  it 
ain't  fur  to  preacher  Jones',  and  we're 
just  as  near  ready  now  as  we'll  ever  be, 
ain't  we?" 

**  It's   just    too    wonderful!"    she    ex- 


claimed, using  Jeff's  own  phrase.  "  I  was 
thinking  of  thai  myself,  but " 

"Look  here,  Sue,"  he  pleaded,  "what 
if  we  should  have  another  falling  out  ?  I 
couldn't  ever  stand  it.  Don't  let's  run 
any  more  risk.  We  can  get  married  to- 
night, and  then  we'll  have  a  little  surprise 
for  the  folks  tomorrow." 

Susan  was  won.  Without  any  more  op- 
position she  hurried  into  the  house  after 
her  hat,  while  Jeff  turned  the  bugg:^' 
around;  and  before  the  astonished 
Sammy,  at  his  post  of  observation  behind 
a  large  gooseberry  bush,  could  fairly  real- 
ize what  had  happened,  they  were  disap- 
pearing down  the  road  towards  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Jones'  residence. 

This  was  not  the  way  that  Sammy  had 
laid  out  the  course  of  events.  He  had 
expected  that  Jeff  and  his  sister  would  go 
into  the  house,  and  give  him  the  needed 
opportunity  to  put  Bob  back  into  his  mas- 
ter's shafts.  Not  infrequently  things  in 
this  world  work  too  well,  as  Sammy  now 
appreciated. 

But  the  result  was  that  old  Bill,  in  a 
manner  highly  improper  for  a  horse  that 
was  supposed  to  be  on  the  road  home,  or 
for  a  horse  that  was  taking  a  happy  couple 
to  the  minister's  house,  kept  continually 
getting  out  of  the  road,  and  trying  to  turn 
round.  Jeff  paid  little  attention  beyond 
jerking  him  into  the  road  again.  He  was 
not  asleep  this  time,  but  was  revealing  to 
Susan  a  power  of  eloquence  that  he  had 
never  displayed  before.  Most  opportune- 
ly, too,  that  true  friend  of  lovers,  the 
moon,  appeared  upon  the  scene,  showing 
the  stretch  of  road  ahead  and  the  min- 
ister's house  in  the  distance;  but,  alas, 
making  another  revelation  also. 

"  Why,  Susan,  what's  the  matter  ?  "  ex- 
claimed Jeff,  as  his  companion  suddenly 
straightened  herself  in  the  seat  and  gazed 
at  the  horse  in  front. 

"How  do  you  happen  to  have  our  old 
Bill  ?  "  she  cried  in  astonishment. 

"  Old  Bill?  "  questioned  Jeff. 

"Yes.  that's  old  Bill,  don't  you  see?" 
returned  Susan,  pointing  to  a  scar  on  the 
horse's  flank. 

"  Well,  I'll  just — Pay,  Susan,  I  must  be 
dreamin'.  I'll  be  blamed  if  I  understand 
this,  and  there  ain't  nobody  undei-stands 
it.    This  ain't  your  wagon,  is  it  ?  " 

"  No/'  she  replied. 

"  Well,  look  hero,  I  want  tr  tell  you 
something  that  I  thought  1  wouldn't  say 
anything  about  just  yet,  but  I  will,"  said 
Jeff,  stopping  old  Bill  in  the  road,  and 
turning  so  as  to  face  Susan.  And  then 
Jeff  told  her  all  that  he  knew  of  the 
strange  happenings  of  the  evening,  end- 
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ing  his  story  with  the  question:  '^And 
now  what  do  you  think  of  it,  and  who  do 
you  think  has  been  playing  tricks  with 
people's  horses  and  buggies^ ^^ 

Susan  was  very  sober,  and,  as  he  con- 
eluded,  tears  began  running  down  her 
cheeks* 

"  Oh,  JefF,"  she  sobbed,  "  I  don't  know 
anything  about  it,  but  now  I  suppose 
somebody  has  gone  and  played  a  trick  on 
you,  and  so  you  won't  marry  me,  and  I 
don't  see  as  I'm  to  blame  for  it,  either. 
Oh,  how  I  wish  I  hadn't  saia  it  was  our 
old  Bill  I" 

The  last  word  was  fairly  jerked  out  of 
her  mouth  by  the  violent  start  that  the 
horse  made  as  Jeff's  long  buggy  whip  de- 
scended on  his  back.  Never  in  Ms  life 
had  old  Bill  been  encouraged  to  go  a  half 
mile  so  quickly  by  moonlight.  Susan's 
sobs  ceased,  and  she  dried  her  eyes.  A 
smile  was  on  her  face  as  Jeff  lifted  her  out 


at  the  minister's  gate  and  they  went  in 
together. 

Sammy's  work  was  ended  where  the 
minister's  began.  From  his  bed  of  wake- 
fulness he  heard  Susan's  return  late  at 
night,  and  he  was  aware,  too,  of  unusual 
noises  at  the  bam;  but  before  long  all  be- 
came still  and,  as  the  moonlight  crept  up 
across  the  bed,  Sammy  found  peace  in 
sleep. 

It  may  be  that  there  were  three  people 
who  knew  more  about  the  reconciliation 
that  was  announced  the  next  day  than 
they  cared  or  dared  to  tell.  Certainly  the 
two  never  broached  the  subject  to  the  one. 
But  sometimes,  when  Sammy  asked  his 
brother  in  law  for  the  use  of  his  boat  or 
his  gun,  Jeff  would  look  at  him  steadily, 
with  a  slight  twinkle  in  his  ordinarily 
rather  dull  eyes,  until  Sammy  grinned  and 
looked  away;  but — Jeff  never  refused 
what  Sanuny  asked  for. 


The   Confessions   of  a  Hack  Writer. 

A  MEiVlBER  OF  THE  RANK  AND  FILE  OF  THE  GREAT  LITERARY  PRO- 
FESSION, WHO  PREFERS  TO  REMAIN  ANONYMOUS,  AND  WHO,  THOUGH 
HE  DISCLAIMS  GENIUS,  EARNS  A  GOOD  LIVING  WITH  HIS  PEN,  TELLS 
FRANKLY  OF  HIS  METHODS  AND  EARNINGS. 


"  C IX  hundred  thousand  words  in  a  year ! 
^  That  would  make  eight  or  nine  or- 
dinary novels  such  as  the  *big  fellows' 
write;  and  if  they  get  out  two  in  a  twelve- 
month, don't  the  critics  declare  they  are 
overworking?  You're  either  in  training 
for  paresis,  old  man,  or  the  stuff  you  write 
must  be  awful  rot  I  " 

Commend  a  man  to  an  old  friend  for 
candid  opinions!  The  writer  knew  that 
his  frank  critic  hadn't  read  a  book  in  a 
decade,  and,  although  he  might  be  fa- 
miliar with  the  stock  quotations  and  po- 
litical news  of  the  daily  newspaper,  he 
was  seldom  known  to  look  inside  the  cover 
of  a  magazine.  The  work  of  the  writer's 
pen — rather,  of  his  typewriter — ^had  been 
condemned  without  a  hearing;  but  the 
statement  gave  him  a  little  pang,  and  he 
wondered  if,  because  he  was  doing  day 
after  day,  week  in  and  week  out,  what  the 
critics  said  it  was  impossible  for  a  man  to 
do,  he  was  really  writing  worthless  drivel. 

And  then  he  took  down  his  "  day  book  " 
— ^the  folio  in  which  he  kept  account  of 
every  article  sent  out  from  the  *'  shop  " — 
took  a  squint  at  the  credit  account  for  the 
year  past,  and  felt  better.  Those  amounts, 
which  totted  up  during  the  twelvemonth 


to  quite  a  respectable  income,  were  pre- 
sented to  him  by  hard  headed  publishers, 
advised  by  editors  engaged  especially  to 
shield  the  aforesaid  publishers  from  im- 
position by  their  natural  enemies,  the 
writers.  Publishers  do  not  pay  out  good 
money  for  "  awf \il  rot " — ^unless  the  per- 
son producing  it  has  made  a  name  for 
himself  in  some  other  line  than  author- 
ship. 

The  writer  contemplated  the  fact  that 
there  is  an  army  of  several  thousand — 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  literary  profession 
— to  whom  a  rate  of  payment  equal  to  five 
dollars  a  thousand  words  is  "  big  money  " ; 
yet  their  yearly  incomes  are  very  fair,  in- 
deed. 

True,  most  of  them  live  in  small  towns, 
where  a  dollar  looks  almost  as  big  as  ten 
in  New  York ;  yet  that  the  ordinary  fiction 
writer — a  free  lance  in  the  most  pro- 
nounced sense  of  the  term — can  make  for 
himself  a  very  decent  living  here  in  the 
metropolis  is  proven  in  the  writer's  case. 
As  his  name  will  never  be  known  tp  any- 
body but  the  gentlemen  who  reign  over 
the  destinies  of  this  magazine,  he  can 
afford  to  be  perfectly  frank  in  these  con- 
fessions,   lie  need  say  nothing  for  effect. 
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nor  cover  up  any  little  harsh  detail  with 
pleasant  fabrications.  For  once  he  will 
tell  the  truth,  although  his  long  suit  is 
fiction. 

THE  QUANTITY  OF  THE  WORK. 

In  the  first  place,  should  the  candid 
friend  have  cried  out  in  astonishment  at 
six  hundred  thousand  words  a  year  ?  Con- 
sidered as  two  thousand  words  every  work- 
ing day,  it  does  not  sound  so  bad,  does  it  ? 

But  how  can  a  man  who  pretends  to  use 
his  brain  write  day  after  day,  from 
month's  end  to  month's  end,  as  a  machin- 
ist might  watch  his  lathe  or  drill  ?  Well, 
although  it  is  not  intended  to  belittle  let- 
ters as  a  profession,  it  is  a  good  deal  of  a 
trade,  too.  The  mind  trained  to  a  certain 
slant  works  in  that  direction,  just  as  the 
bed  of  the  machinist's  lathe  travels  back 
and  forth  in  the  required  way,  and  the 
iron  is  shaved  almost  automatically. 

A  habit  of  working  fixed  hours  daily — 
the  hardest  habit  to  acquire  by  the  brain 
worker,  and  yet  one  that  is  of  the  first  im- 
portance to  success — helps  wonderfully  in 
the  turning  out  of  this  seemingly  vast 
volume  of  matter.  The  clerk  goes  to  his 
desk  daily,  whether  he  feels  just  like  it 
or  not;  the  writer  can  do  the  same.  Al- 
though there  is  no  visible  taskmaster  over 
him,  necessity  always  stands  in  the  back- 
ground— sometimes  not  so  very  far  back, 
either.  A  decent  poverty  is  more  or  less 
of  a  spur  to  any  man. 

Those  six  hundred  thousand  words  for 
1900  were  practically  all  fiction.  They 
embraced,  among  a  multitude  of  short 
stories,  sketches,  anecdotes,  and  brief  edi- 
torial articles,  eight  novels  of  from  forty 
to  sixty  thousand  words,  and  six  novelettes 
of  from  twelve  to  twenty  thousand  words 
in  length.  All  of  these  longer  pieces  were 
practically  written  to  order,  their  outline, 
or  skeleton,  having  been  submitted  for 
editorial  approval  before  the  actual  work 
of  writing  was  begun. 

To  sit  down  and  write  a  six  hundred 
thousand  word  book  upon  a  single  subject, 
no  matter  how  important  or  interesting, 
and  accomplish  it  in  a  twelvemonth, 
would,  in  all  probability,  be  impossible; 
but  in  the  variety  of  subjects  treated  in 
the  year's  work  was  their  real  inspiration. 
To  keep  to  one  matter,  or  one  set  of  char- 
acters, would  certainly  be  a  terrible  task 
for  any  writer,  no  matter  how  rapidly  he 
might  work.  Yet  there  is  an  author  of 
popular  boys'  'stories  who  for  about  three 
years  has  written  every  week  a  story  of 
twenty  to  twenty  five  thousand  words, 
with  the  same  principal  characters  on  the 
stage  of  action. 


An  ability  to  sit  down  to  his  typewriter 
and  produce  pretty  clean  manuscript 
"  right  out  of  his  head,"  and  a  certain  ver- 
satility in  handling  all  manner  of  sub- 
jects, from  seamanship  to  running  a 
political  campaign  (on  paper),  is  the 
foundation  of  the  writer's  success — for 
if  success  is  to  be  measured  by  a  comfort- 
able income  and  an  easy  disposition  of 
manuscripts,  he  has  been  successful. 

THE  QUALITY  OF  THE  WORK. 

To  write  a  good  deal  does  not  necessa- 
rily mean  that  the  writing  is  of  an  inferior 
quality,  or  that  the  worker  must  expect  a 
paucity  of  ideas.  Once,  for  two  years,  the 
writer  scarcely  evolved  a  dozen  pieces  of 
imaginative  work,  and  at  the  end  of  that 
time  it  was  the  hardest  kind  of  a  task  to 
"  get  into  harness  "  again.  Now,  at  the 
end  of  more  than  a  year  of  this  volumi- 
nous production  of  matter,  ideas  and  sub- 
jects crowd  in  upon  him,  and  instead  of 
being  at  a  loss  for  plots  or  incidents,  he 
is  embarrassed  by  riches  in  those  lines. 

The  tire  of  a  wagon  wheel  which  is  used 
every  day  does  not  get  rusty. 

Hasty  writing  does  not  always  mean 
careless  writing.  One  editor,  who  was 
one  of  the  writer's  best  customers  during 
1900,  was  kind  enough  to  state  that  of  all 
the  manuscript  which  came  into  his  hands 
for  that  particular  magazine,  his  needed 
the  least  correcting.  Yet  the  writer  does 
not  go  to  the  expense  of  having  his  out- 
put copied  before  sending  it  in  for  edi- 
torial approval. 

The  writer  has  no  genius.  Despite  the 
declaration  of  admiring  friends  in  his 
youth,  ho  early  learned  that  fact.  His 
ability  to  write  is  based  entirely  upon 
equal  parts  of  talent  and  perseverance — 
the  first  a  legacy  and  the  second  a  hardly 
acquired  virtue. 

Unless  one  is  entirely  puffed  up  with 
conceit,  he  is  his  own  severest  critic — in 
secret,  of  course.  The  writer  makes  it  a 
point  to  read  everything  he  produces  after 
it  is  printed ;  somewhat  in  the  line  of  pen- 
ance for  his  sins,  perhaps.  Therefore  he 
can  state  with  posit iveness  that  the  aver- 
ago  of  last  year's  work  was  of  a  higher 
standard  than  ever  before.  Whereas  some 
articles  were  pretty  poor  stuff,  there  are 
few  he  is  really  ashamed  of,  and  many  in 
which  he  feels  some  pride. 

His  ability  to  keep  his  customers  leads 
him  to  believe  that  this  judgment  is  just. 
There  is  too  keen  a  competition  in  every 
field  of  writing  for  publishers  to  accept 
what  they  consider  poor  in  quality.  The 
free  lance  knows  that  there  are  a  hundi-ed 
other  writers  standing  ready  to  slip  into 
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bid  place  if  he  does  not  continue  to  turn 
out  his  best, 

THE   writer's   earnings. 

During  the  year  the  writer  was  not  paid 
for  a  single  article  what  is  considered  the 
•  usual  magazine  rate — a  cent  per  word. 
He  wrote  nothing  for  any  of  the  maga- 
zines which  pay  that  or  higher  rates,  con- 
fining himself  to  certain  publications 
which  are  able  to  use  a  great  deal  of  mat- 
ter from  a  single  author — and  whose  pub- 
lishers pay  promptly,  if  at  a  lower  rate — 
to  the  religious  press,  and  to  the  literary 
editions  of  the  daily  newspapers. 

Most  of  the  longer  stories  were  written 
for  the  first  named,  and  payment  for  them 
averaged  something  like  four  dollars  per 
thousand  words.  The  newspaper  work 
averaged  about  the  same,  for  the  syndi- 
cates— the  greatest  enemy  to  the  profes- 
sional writer — have  cut  into  the  old  prices 
for  newspaper  work  fearfully.  The  stories 
for  the  religious  press  paid  the  best. 

The  cry  against  the  methods  of  the  re- 
ligious press,  raised  by  many  writers  from 
time  to  time,  undoubtedly  has  ample  foun- 
dation. During  twelve  years'  experience 
in  this  field  the  writer  has  had  his  share 
of  tilts  with  superannuated  clergymen 
voted  into  editorial  chairs  and  with  pub- 
lishers who  rob  their  contributors  to  pay 
the  salaries  of  old  fossils  whom  to  keep  out 
of  pulpits  in  any  way  is  a  mercy!  But 
religious  publications  of  this  class  are 
growing  beautifully  less.  There  are  still 
a  few  editors  who  may  pigeonhole  your 
manuscript  for  a  year  or  two,  and  then 
return  it  as  "  unseasonable  " ;  but  in  most 
of  the  publication  houses  there  are  now 
well  trained  and  practical  editors  at  the 
desks,  no  matter  what  reverend  doctor's 
name  may  be  at  the  head  of  the  editorial 
column. 

The  great  publication  societies  of  the 
various  denominations,  and  the  best  of 
the  non  sectarian  press,  all  pay  well,  and 
most  of  them  have  a  monthly  pay  day — 
an  unmixed  blessing  for  the  free  lance; 
for  to  live  in  New  York  without  a  salary 
day  has  about  it  all  the  exciting  elements 
of  playing  the  races.  The  better  class  of 
religious  publications  pay  from  three  to 
ten  dollars  a  thousand  for  fiction,  and  they 
can  use  a  good  deal  from  one  author. 

When  a  man  depends  for  his  table 
d'hote,  and  for  his  more  or  less  comfort- 
able "  diggings,"  upon  the  sale  of  his 
manuscripts,  prompt  pay  is  more  to  be 
valued  than  big  money.  Some  houses 
which  pay  the  most  are  the  slowest  about 
it. 

The   main   drawback   to   working   for 


those  publishers  who  are  so  generous  in 
the  use  of  matter  is  that  the  copyright  has 
to  go  with  the  story. 

If  a  writer  can  once  get  started — even 
in  New  York — and  if  he  is  industrious,  he 
need  not  fear  the  garret  room  of  the  old 
time  literary  hack,  nor  need  he  patronize 
the  free  lunch  route.  It  lies  with  himself, 
if  he  keeps  his  work  up  to  the  mark, 
whether  his  income  shall  be  two  thousand 
or  three  thousand  dollars  a  year.  That 
won't  pay  for  champagne  and  broiled  lob- 
ster very  frequently ;  but  it  will  keep  him 
— and  his  family,  if  he  has  one — very  ti- 
dily, indeed. 

THE  writer's  methods  OP  WORK. 

In  a  general  way  what,  has  been  pre- 
viously said  regarding  the  flow  of  ideas 
is  true.  The  more  one  writes,  the  greater 
the  variety  of  subjects  which  comes  into 
one's  mind.  But  something  never  comes 
from  nothing.  The  writer  who  would  pro- 
duce a  great  deal  must  read  a  great  deal 
and  observe  a  great  deal. 

The  morning  hours  are  the  best  for 
productive  work.  Usually  the  writer's 
task  is  done  at  luncheon  time,  after  which 
he  walks  or  reads  for  the  rest  of  the  day 
and  evening.  The  daily  paper  is  searched 
for  suggestive  incidents,  such  incidents 
being  clipped  and  carefully  filed  under 
classified  heads.  Several  years  of  this 
system  has  made  the  patronage  of  any 
more  expensive  clipping  bureau  unnec- 
essary. 

We  will  say  there  is  to  be  a  story  writ- 
ten for  a  certain  market — the  writer  must 
know  his  market  before  he  starts  work,  if ' 
he  expects  to  sell  it  quickly — and  he  gets 
down  his  clipping  file,  glances  at  the  head- 
ings until  he  comes  to  the  one  which  seems 
to  fit  the  case,  and  at  once  he  has  the  basis 
for  his  story. 

He  is  not  plagiarizing.  He  is  not  steal- 
ing the  brains  of  the  hard  working  re- 
porter who  wrote  the  item,  and  forgot  it 
an  hour  afterward.  The  clipping  is  but 
a  suggestion  to  him;  it  is  a  brain  tonic 
to  set  the  wheels  of  imagination  in  mo- 
tion. Around  that  incident  he  weaves  a 
story  entirely  foreign,  perhaps,  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  clipping;  yet  it  was  suggested 
by  that. 

The  same  with  his  walks  about  town  or 
in  the  country.  Little  incidents  of  city 
life  are  jotted  down  in  his  mental  note- 
book; queer  names  and  odd  signs  are  like- 
wise noted.  Characters  and  situations  are 
to  be  picked  up  every  day  on  the  streets, 
and  the  nearer  fiction  is  to  fact,  the  better 
the  great  reading  public  likes  it. 

A  country  walk  may  be  quite  as  fruit- 
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f  ul  to  the  observant  writer  as  a  stroll  down 
Broadway.  There  in  the  dust  is  the  mark 
of  a  bicycle  tire.  The  name  of  the  manu- 
facturer oi  the  tire  is  stamped  upon  the 
unfrequented  road.  It  suggests  a  pos- 
sible means  of  tracking  a  criminal  in  the 
detective  story  he  is  evolving  in  his  mind. 

A  splotch  of  dull  red  paint  upon  a  way- 
side wall  looks  like  a  spatter  of  blood. 
Some  "sign  artist,"  bent  upon  beautify- 
ing nature  by  setting  forth  to  an  inter- 
ested public  the  value  of  Sctoebody's  Pills, 
has  cleaned  his  brush  there;  but  if  it  was 
blood,  it  might  be  the  clue  to  the  unravel- 
ing of  an  entertaining  mystery. 

In  the  production  of  the  eight  novels 
noted  in  the  work  of  1900,  the  plot  of  each 
was  pretty  thoroughly  worked  out  before 
the  first  chapter  was  written.  The  man 
who  sits  down  with  the  glinomering  of  a 
good  idea  and  begins  to  write,  trusting  to 
luck  for  the  story  to  **come  out  right," 
may  produce  a  hit ;  but  ninety  nine  times 
out  of  a  hundred  he  will  have  hard  work 
selling  it,  whereas  the  author  who  works 
with  method  and  knows  his  market  will 
enjoy  a  less  precarious  existence. 

When  the  main  thread  of  the  story  is 
decided  upon,  the  writer  goes  through  his 
clippings  bearing  on  the  subject,  and  gets 
his  incidents.  Each  clipping  is  numbered, 
and  the  same  number  inserted  in  his  rough 
notes  of  the  story  at  the  proper  point. 
Then,  when  he  has  thougbt  out  his  in- 
troduction, and  evolved  his  characters,  he 
is  ready  to  begin  the  real  work  of  compo- 
sition. 

The  very  hardest  part  of  the  work  is 
the  obtaining  of  good  titles  and  names  for 
the  characters.  Most  writers  keep  a  name 
and  plot  book,  where  everything  novel  of 
the  kind  is  jotted  down.  It  never  does  to 
let  a  good  title  get  away,  even  if  it  has 
to  be  written  on  your  cufF  or  on  the  wall 
paper  beside  your  seat. 

Do  I  write  under  a  nom  de  plume? 
Under  all  of  a  score  during  this  literary 
experience.  A  table  of  contents  cannot 
look  like  the  roster  of  a  village  literary 
society.    The  publisher  doesn't  care  to  let 


his  readers  think  that  one  or  two  or  even 
three  persons  do  it  all. 

The  free  lance  who  refuses  to  write 
under  assumed  names  either  has  an  as- 
sured income  from  outside  his  work,  or 
he  is  in  danger  of  starving  to  death  before 
fame  finds  him.  Fame  isn't  such  a  gener- 
ous paymaster,  after  all,  and  cheeks  on  its 
bank  are  more  frequently  made  payable 
after  death  than  before. 

Hard  luck?  Plenty  of  it!  If  a  writer 
lives  in  a  small  place,  he  at  least  has 
friends.  In  a  big  city,  ten  to  one  he  has 
only  a  passing  acquaintance  with  a  few 
people  in  his  own  line  of  business.  It  is 
an  unwise  thing  to  go  to  an  editor  or  pub- 
lisher with  a  hard  luck  story.  They're 
getting  them  all  the  time,  and  have  to  be 
case  hardened,  or  they'd  go  out  of  busi- 


If  you  are  obliged  to  call  on  an  editor — 
and  it's  a  doubtful  proceeding,  for  the 
best  of  editors  are  bored  at  times,  while 
Uncle  Sam  carries  manuscripts  pretty 
safely — look  your  best  Seem  prosperous, 
never  mind  if  you  haven't  a  penny  in  your 
pocket  and  your  stomach  is  crying  out  for 
a  square  meal.  The  lord  of  the  blue  pen- 
cil may  say  to  himself :  ''  This  chap  must 
be  turning  out  pretty  good  stuff  now.  He 
may  be  the  Ooming  Man" — the  indi- 
vidual of  whom  every  editor  is  dreaming 
— "  and  it  won't  do  to  let  somebody  else 
take  him  up  before  we  do."  I  don't  mean 
to  say  that  a  good  coat  and  a  cheerful 
manner  will  help  sell  your  manuscript 
if  there  isn't  real  merit  in  it;  but  it  will 
surely  help  to  gain  it  attention. 

The  only  time  the  writer  ever  spHing  a 
hard  luck  story  in  an  editorial  office,  it 
was  to  the  manager  of  one  of  the  oldest 
popular  magazines  in  the  field.  There 
had  been  a  manuscript  accepted  for 
"  prompt  publication  "  a  year  before,  and 
it  had  been  carefully  pigeonholed.  When 
the  writer  was  foolish  enough  to  let  the 
manager  see  how  hard  up  he  was,  he  g^ot 
his  check,  but — ^thirty  three  and  a  third 
per  cent  was  deducted  from  the  agreed 
price  "  for  cash  payment."    Never  again! 


WORTH. 

The  rarest  gem  earth's  bosom  holds. 

Unpolished,  half  its  worth  conceals  ; 
The  lapidary's  skill  unfolds 

The  hidden  wealtii  nought  else  reveals. 
So>  too,  it  is  that  powers  innate, 

Unwronght,  mast  needs  unnoticed  stand. 
As  ^ms  there  are  that  only  wait 

The  touches  of  a  master  hand. 


John  Trdand. 
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THE    STORY    OF    A    NEW    YORK    GIRL    WHOSE    NAME    GOT    INTO    THE    NEWSPAPERS. 

BY  MARGUERITE   TRACY, 


Dear  Jack  : 

There's  not  a  word  of  truth  in  it,  as  I 
telegraphed  you,  and  doiCi  read  the  pa- 
pers. If  you  oould  see  the  scare  heads — 
"  What  the  New  Woman's  Fad  for  Fen- 
cing is  Leading  to/'  and  the  Fencers 
dragged  inte  it,  and  my  picture  in  fencing 
dothea — oh,  don't  look  at  a  single  paper 
until  I  tell  you ! 

To  begin  with,  why  did  you  leave  me? 
And  if  you  had  to  go  to  Boston  to  play 
that  old  Harvard  team,  why  did  you  leave 
me  in  the  care  of  your  dear  little  chum? 

Early  Tuesday  morning  he  sent  over 
from  the  hospital  with  a  note  asking  me 
to  go  with  him  to  see  "  Sherlock  Holmes." 
He  said,  "  If  you  have  an  engagement  for 
the  evening,  break  it." 

1  did  have  an  engagement,  and  I  did 
break  it — ^worse  luck.    Well,  we  went. 

There's  lots  of  high  light  and  lots  of 
inky  darkness  in  that  play,  and  it's  a  play 
where  you  want  to  watch  the  stage  every 
minute ;  but  right  in  front  of  us  sat  Amy 
Wetherald.  You  remember  she  was  the 
girl  who  fenced  with  me  in  the  tourna- 
ment last  spring;  the  one  who  was  so 
angry  with  the  Fencers  for  something 
Grahme  said  about  a  foul  thrust.  She's 
gone  on  the  stage,  and  is  to  lead  in  a  new 
"Lady  of  Quality"  company. 

She  wore  a  black  hat  with  three  enor- 
mous plumes,  so  that  neither  Sterling 
nor  I  could  see  at  all,  and  we  couldn't 
change  our  seats,  and  she  refused  to  take 
it  off.  She  was  so  rude  about  it  that  Ster- 
ling wanted  to  leave  the  theater.  She 
meant  to  be  rude,  on  account  of  the  Fen- 
cers affair,  which  I  had  entirely  forgotten. 

Finally  Sterling  wrote  on  the  margin 
of  his  program:  "How  much  longer  are 
we  going  to  stand  it  ? "  And  I  wrote 
back :  "  If  I  had  a  pair  of  scissors,  I'd 
cut  them  off." 

Well,  just  then  the  lights  were  turned 
down  in  the  house  and  on  the  stage,  and 
I  felt  Sterling  lay  something  heavy  and 
cold  in  my  hand — a  huge  pair  of  cartil- 
lage  (I  don't  how  to  spell  it)  scissors,  that 
he  had  had  in  his  pocket  when  he  left  the 
hospital,  I  suppose.  "Dare  you,"  he 
whispered. 

Xow  comes  the  horrible  part.    Jack,  you 


know  I  never  could  take  a  dare.  I  didn't 
mean  to  cut  off  her  feathers — I  wouldn't 
do  such  a  thing.  I  only  meant  to  pre- 
tend. I  lifted  the  scissors — ^in  the  dark, 
you  know — ^and  opened  them  close  to  the 
feathers,  and  the  deadly  things  must  have 
been  razors.  Before  I  knew  it— Jack,  I'd 
have  given  my  life  to  put  those  feathers 
back.  But  there  they  were,  light  and  long 
and  curling,  in  my  hand. 

Nobody  saw  it  dona  Amy  put  her  hand 
to  her  hat  as  if  she  felt  that  it  had  been 
jostled,  but  she  did  not  feel  that  the 
feathers  were  gone.  Well,  Sterling  was 
enchanted,  and  the  play  went  on.  We 
saw  very  well  after  that.  But  I  felt — oh, 
has  Sterling  written  to  you?  He  insists 
on  treating  it  all  as  a  great  joke. 

Finally  the  play  came  to  an  end. 
Everybody  rose  to  leave  the  theater,  and 
I  touched  Amy  Wetherald  on  the  arm. 
"I'm  very  sorry,"  I  said,  "but — ^but  I 
cut  these  off  accidentally ;  "  and  I  handed 
her  the  feathers  before  Sterling  could 
stop  me. 

She  just  stared  a  moment,  and  then  her 
hand  went  up  to  her  hat.'  I  could  hear 
Sterling  catch  his  breath.  I  can  see  her 
face,  the  bewilderment  changing  into  in-^ 
dignation,  the — oh,  everything — the  peo- 
ple all  pouring  past  us,  dropping  their 
programs,  putting  on  their  wraps,  laugh- 
ing, and  criticising  the  play. 

Then  Sterling  put  his  oar  in,  and  start- 
ed to  take  all  the  blame,  but  she  turned 
squarely  away  from  him  and  said  to  me 
in  a  voice  choking  with  rage,  "  You  shall 
pay  dearly  for  this  little  joke !  " 

"  We  are  ready  to "  began  Sterling, 

but  she  interrupted  him  with : 

"  Excuse  me,  but  this  concerns  only 
Miss  Johnson  and  myself.  Miss  Johnson 
has  shown  her  love  of  joking  before  this. 
I  demand  an  apology." 

"With  all  ray  heart,"  I  said.  "I  feel 
worse  about  this  than  you  do." 

"You  know  very  well  that  I  am  not 
speaking  of  the  hat,"  she  exclaimed.  "  I 
want  you  to  make  your  Fencers  friend — 
you  remember  whom — retract  what  you 
got  him  to  say  against  my  fencing  in  the 
tournament — to  retract  it  in  print." 

Then  I  was  angry.  Jack.    I  drew  myself 
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up  and  said,  "  I  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  judging.  Miss  Wetherald." 

She  was  furious.  And  there  we  stood, 
and  everybody  had  left  the  theater,  and 
the  ushers  were  putting  covers  over  the 
chairs  in  the  boxes. 

"We  can't  stay  here  all  night,"  said 
Sterling.  "  Let's  get  out  of  here,  any 
way." 

But  she  wouldn't  pay  any  attention  to 
him.  "  You  deny  that  you  had  anything 
to  do  with  their  insults  ? "  she  said  to  me. 

"  I  deny  that  there  was  any  insult  given 
or  intended,  but  that  has  nothing  to  do 
with  this,  for  which  I  am  horribly  sorry, 
and  I'm  ready  to  do  anything  to  prove  it." 

She  stood  quite  still,  looking  down,  and 
at  last  she  said  in  a  pensive  tone,  "  There 
was  a  good  deal  of  lying  in  that  tourna- 
ment, but  I'll  have  to  admit  that  you  can 
He  better  than  any  man  or  woman  I  ever 
saw." 

"  Do  you  happen  to  have  a  friend,"  be- 
gan Sterling,  "  a  man,  who  could  settle 
this  thing  with — with  me  ?  " 

"  Sterling,"  I  said,  "  le  still.  I  can  set- 
tle my  own  affairs." 

Miss  Wetherald  did  not  lift  her  head, 
but  she  raised  her  eyes  so  that  they  met 
mine  squarely.  "  Are  you  prepared,"  she 
asked,  "  to  try  that  counter  thrust  over 
again,  without  the  buttons  on  the 
swords  ?  " 

"Hold  on,"  said  Sterling;  but  I  put 
him  aside  and  said,  "  Whenever  you 
choose." 

"  Then  come  here  to  the  theater  tomor- 
row morning  at  ten  thirty.  1  have  a  re- 
.  hearsal  at  eleven,  and  a  little  practice  be- 
forehand will  do  me  good.  We  will  have 
the  stage  to  ourselves." 

"  This  is  all  nonsense,"  Sterling  inter- 
rupted. "  Miss  Johnson  will  do  no  such 
thing." 

"  Miss  Johnson,"  I  said  angrily,  "  is 
here  to  speak  for  herself.  I  will  come,  at 
ten  thirty  tomorrow  morning,  with  the 
greatest  pleasure.  I  think  I  can  demon- 
strate that  parry  to  your  entire  satisfac- 
tion." 

"  You  understand,"  she  said,  smiling 
for  the  first  time,  "  that  I  am  not  given 
to  little  jokes.  I  have  a  pair  of  excellent 
swords,  but  if  you  prefer  to  select  your 
own " 

"  T  shall  be  quite  satisfied,"  I  said,  "  but 
about  the  feathers  ?  " 

"  The  gentleman  with  the  scissors  may 
keep  them  as  a  souvenir."  And  she  swept 
down  the  aisle  and  wvnt  in  at  the  stage 
door  behind  the  proscenium  boxes. 

Xow,  Jack,  don't  be  angry  with  me, 
but,  upon  my  word,  it  was  only  when  your 


photograph  met  me,  at  my  dressing  table, 

that  I  remembered  you.     I  remembered 

how  awfully  you  hated  to  have  me  fence 

with  Amy  Wetherald  in  the  tournament, 

and  how  you  would  disapprove  of  my 

fighting  a  duel.    I  looked  at  you  all  the 

time   I    sat   brushing   my    hair,    and    I 

thought  how  terrible  it  would  be  if,  in 

parrying,  I  happened  to  throw  her  sword 

up,  and  the  point  should  strike  me  in  the 

eye  by  accident.    Then  I'd  have  to  break 

our  engagement,  for,  of  course,  I  wouldn't 

let  you  marry  a  one  eyed  girl.     You're 

just  chivalrous  enough  to  do  it,  too.     I 

knew,  of  course,  that  she  would  be  too 

careful  of  her  own  looks  to  come  in  cloee, 

but  there  always  is  some  risk;  and  then  I 

gathered  up  your  picture  and  kissed  it 

and  promised  it  that  if  I  came  out  of  this 

duel  all  right  I'd  never,  never  be  foolish 

enough  to  get  into  one  again. 

*  *  *  * 

I  believe  I've  taken  up  this  letter  a 
dozen  times. 

There's  the  most  awful  coming  and 
going  in  this  house.  The  door  bell  does 
nothing  but  ring,  and  while  mamma  has 
refused  to  see  anybody,  and  the  reporters 
can't  get  beyond  Ludwig,  there  are  con- 
dolers  like  Mrs.  Sprague  Winder,  and  the 
flowers  (it's  worse  than  a  funeral)  that 
we  can't  turn  away,  and  I'm  sitting  up 
here  in  my  room  in  disgrace  that  is  a 
thousand  times  worse  than  death.  Papa 
did  not  speak  to  me  at  breakfast.  I  don't 
see  why  it  is  so  much  worse  for  a  girl  to 
fight  a  duel  than  it  is  for  a  man.  Barry 
Winter  fought  one  in  Munich,  and  every- 
body was  proud  of  it. 

Mrs.  Carroll  is  down  stairs  now,  offer- 
ing mamma  to  take  me  away  for  a  long 
cruise  in  the  Mistral.  Mamma  just 
jumped  at  it.  She  sent  up  for  me  to  come 
down  and  thank  my  deliverer,  and  I  re- 
fused. I  haven't  done  anything  wrong — 
not  half  as  wrong  as  Mrs.  Carroll  did 
when  she  divorced  her  first  husband  to 
marry  Hunter  Carroll,  and  I  know  per- 
fectly well  that  she's  just  welcomed  this 
thing  for  the  chance  of  getting  in  with 
mamma. 

I  wish  I  could  hear  from  you.  It  was 
last  evening  that  I  telegraphed.  I  don't 
suppose  there  is  anything  you  could  tele- 
graph except  that  you  love  me,  and  I 
don't  suppose  it  would  occur  to  you  to  do 
that. 

Grahme,  of  the  Fencers,  has  just  writ- 
ten to  me.  He  is  such  a  trump.  He  says 
it's  a  burning  shame  it  has  made  such  a 
stir  in  the  papers,  but  the  club  is  proud 
of  me. 

But  I  haven't  told  you  about  the  duel. 
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At  a  little  before  the  time  appointed,  I 
iriet  Sterling  just  hurrying  to  the  theater. 
He  was  all  out  of  breath,  and  said  he  had 
slipped  away  from  the  hospital.  He  led 
the  way  into  the  stage  entrance — ^how 
dreary  it  is! — and  the  doorkeeper  told  us 
that  Miss  Wetherald  and  Mr.  Ditmore 
had  not  come,  but  if  she  was  expecting 
us  wo  might  go  in  and  wait  with  the 
others. 

"  What  others  ?  "  asked  Sterling  suspi- 
ciously. 

"  The  others  Miss  Wetherald  was  ex- 
pecting," the  doorkeeper  said. 

"I  don't  like  the  look  of  this,"  said 
Sterling.  "  I  guess  you'd  better  wait 
until  I  go  in  and  see  what  sort  of  a  re- 
ception Miss  Wetherald  is  giving,  and 
how  many  reserved  seats  there  are." 

"But  I  can't  wait  out  hero,"  1  said. 
"  I'm  sure  Fm  invited.'' 

So  we  both  went  in. 

Jack,  they  were  all  reportei's !  They  at- 
tacked me  with  the  funniest  questions, 
but  they  were  all  so  jolly  and  clever  and 
friendly  that  I  did  not  know  how  to  get 
rid  of  them.  Sterling  would  have  fired 
them  at  a  word  from  me,  but  it  wasn't  my 
theater,  and  I  could  see  that  Miss  Wether- 
ald had  invited  them;  so  I  consoled  my- 
self with  feeling  that  they  were  the  dread- 
ed "  press,"  and  that  we  had  muzzled  tliom 
with  kindness. 

Then  Miss  Wetherald  and  Mr.  Ditmoro 
came.  He  was  carrying  the  swords  and 
a  suit  case,  and  Sterling  had  the  case  in 
which  I  had  brought  my  things  from  the 
Fencers.  We  all  bowed.  I  felt  horribly 
foolish.  Then  Miss  Wetherald  went  to 
her  dressing  room,  and  I  had  one  assigned 
to  me.  I  began  to  feel  guilty.  The  little 
-stuflfy  dressing  room  was  so  theatrical.  It 
told  me  so  plainly  that  I  had  no  right  to 
be  there.  It  was  the  first  moment  I  had 
really  let  myself  understand  that  I  wasn't 
just  going  to  practise  at  the  Fencers.  I 
wasn't  afraid  of  Amy  Wetherald,  but  of 
what  my  family  would  say  if  they  ever 
found  out. 

It  didn't  take  me  any  time  to  dress,  and 
yet  Miss  Wetherald  was  ready  before  me. 
Sterling  and  Mr.  Ditmore  were  measuring 
the  distance,  and  testing  the  swords;  and 
at  last  Mr.  Ditmore  handed  them  to  me 
to  choose  from.  I  took  one  at  random, 
and  he  offered  the  other  to  Miss  Wether- 
ald. It  seemed  that  he  was  to  conduct  the 
duel,  of  which  I  was  very  glad,  for  he 
knows  all  about  the  etiquette  of  such 
things,  and  I'm  pretty  sure  that  Sterling 
doesn't. 

"Ready?"  said  Mr.  Ditmore,  holding 
the  points  of  our  swords.    He  looked  from 


one  to  the  other  of  us.  "  Ready,"  we  said. 
Then  he  released  our  sword  tips  and 
stepped  back. 

From  that  moment  every  thought  of 
nervousness  left  me.  I  felt  perfectly  at 
home.  I  did  not  try  to  attack,  but  with 
every  riposte  I  gained  a  little  ground. 
The  back  of  the  stage  was  filling  with 
people,  and  I  realized  that  it  must  be  time 
for  the  rehearsal.  It  came  to  me  vaguely 
that  this  crowd  was  just  what  she  had 
been  waiting  for;  but  they  were  all  so 
silent  and  motionless  that  they  might 
have  been  a  painted  piece  of  background 
belonging  to  the  scenery.  I  did  not  see 
them — that  is,  not  more  than  the  musician 
reading  his  score  sees  the  baton  of  the 
conductor ;  and  yet  it  was  a  sudden  fancy 
of  a  resemblance  to  you  among  them  that 
caught  my  attention  for  the  fraction  of  a 
moment.  She  took  the  opportunity  to 
make  a  coup  fourre,  which  I  parried  just 
in  time  by  dropping  my  hand  and  chasing 
her  point.  Then  I  plawd  my  point  at  her 
heart.  I  did  it  so  easily  and  coolly  that 
I  drew  it  back  a  little,  so  that  she  would 
not  run  on  it.  But  there  it  was,  for  an 
instant,  for  all  to  see.  I  had  not  so  much 
as  scratched  her  velvet  jacket,  and  she 
must  have  known  that  I  wouldn't  have 
dreamed  of  hurting  her;  but,  however 
that  was,  she  gave  one  cry  that  will  ring 
in  my  ears  to  my  dying  day,  and  dropped 
to  the  floor,  her  sword  ringing  as  it  fell 
beside  her. 

If  it  was  meant  to  call  attention  to  her- 
self from  my  own  victory,  it  was  done 
with  a  quickness  of  wit  that  shows  that 
she  will  make  a  great  actress.  If  it  was 
real  fear,  it  played  her  a  splendid  turn.  I 
ran  to  pick  her  up,  and  a  half  dozen 
others  with  me,  and  when  We  lifted  her 
she  was  as  white  as  my  handkerchief;  but 
she  smiled  at  me  and  put  out  her  hajid, 
and  said,  with  a  perfect  show  of  self  pos- 
session : 

**  I  see  you  are  bound  to  have  your  little 
joke." 

That's  all,  Jack.  Sterling  and  I  got 
out,  and  the  rehearsal  took  i)lace  as  if 
nothing  had  happened,  except  that  Amy 
Wetherald  is  now  a  heroine,  and  it  appears 
that  we  are  both  in  danger  of  being  im- 
prisoned. Do  you  see  the  blurred  places 
all  over  this  letter?  It  isn't  the  blotter. 
Jack,  it's  tears. 

Now  I've  told  you  the  whole  truth,  and 
if  you  disapprove  of  my  part  in  it  you  are 
free  to  consider  our  engagement  at  an 
end. 

"Come  in.  What  is  it?  I  won't  see 
anybody.  I  won't!  Oh! — oh — Jack — 
Jack — dear — is  it  really  you?" 
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What  is  the  Theatrical  Trust,  or  Syndi- 
cate, as  it  is  sometimes  called?  What 
hearing  has  it  on  the  interests  of  the  pub- 
lic? To  read  the  organs  of  opposing  in- 
terests, one  would  suppose  that  the  Syndi- 
cate was  a  gorgon  of  monstrous  mien  that 
was  giving  the  public  the  worst  possible 
entertainment  for  the  highest  i>ossible 
prices.  What,  then,  are  the  facts  in  the 
case?  Taking  a  rough  glance  at  the  sea- 
son now  waning,  the  offerings  produced 
imder  the  auspices  of  the  trust,  or  in  the 
theaters  controlled  by  it,  in  New  York, 
were  Sarah  Bernhardt  and  Maude  Adams 
in  "  U  Aiglon  " ;  Mansfield  in  "  Henry 
V";  John  Drew  in  "Richard  Carvel"; 
"  David  Harum,"  with  Crane;  EthelBar- 
rymore  in  the  Clyde  Fitch  play,  "  Captain 
Jinks";  Ada  Eehan  in  "Sweet  Nell  of 
Old  Drury";  Julia  Marlowe  in  "When 
Knighthood  Was  in  Flower  " ;  Mary  Man- 
nering  in  "  Janice  Meredith  " ;  "  Mrs. 
Dane's  Defense,"  "  To  Have  and  to  Hold," 
"Under  Two  Flags,"  and  Kelcey  and 
Shannon  in  "  Manon  Lescaut."  In  the 
musical  line,  there  were  Francis  Wilson 
in  "  The  Monks  of  Malabar,"  and  Jerome 
Sykes  in  "Foxy  QuiUer,"  "The  Girl 
From  Up  There,"  and  "  San  Toy." 

Prominent  among  the  plays  brought 
forward  by  the  opposition  were  "  Ari- 
zona " ;  Viola  Allen  in  "  In  the  Palace  of 
the  King  " ;  Henrietta  Crosman  in  "  Mis- 
tress Nell,"  and  "  The  Climbers." 

So  far  as  New  York  is  concerned,  the- 
atergoers paid  as  much  to  see  plays  of  the 
one  class  as  the  other,  and  it  made  not  a 
particle  of  difference  to  them  whether  the 
Frohmans  received  a  rake  off  from  the  re- 
ceipts or  not.  If  the  play  was  good  and 
well  acted,  it  was  no  concern  of  theirs 
whose  flag  flew  over  the  theater.  What, 
then,  is  all  this  pother  about  ?  Whose  foot 
is  in  the  shoe  that  pinches,  and  just  how 
does  it  pinch  ? 

To  illustrate  the  maneuvers  of  the  syn- 
dicate and  its  foes,  take  the  case  of  "  Ari- 
zona." The  promoters  of  this  play  had 
been  trying  for  more  than  a  year  to  get  a 
New  York  opening,  but  as  almost  all  the 
metropolitan  theaters  are  controlled  by 
the  trust,  it  was  impossible  to  find  a  house 
for  it.     At  last,  with  a  change  in  owner- 


ship, time  was  secured  at  the  Herald 
Square.  The  success  its  managers  antici- 
pated was  realized,  and  all  went  merry  as 
a  marriage  bell.  But  with  plans  for  next 
season,  the  pinch  began.  The  syndicate 
steps  in  and  secures  time  at  the  Herald 
Square,  and  also  acquires  the  right  to  the 
new  play  written  by  the  author  of  "  Ari- 
zona." The  managers  of  the  latter,  shut 
out  of  New  York,  have  had  recourse  to 
the  building  of  a  theater  of  their  own,  to 
be  erected  in  the  near  future  on  Longacre 
Square. 

Take  another  instance.  Oscar  Ham- 
merstein's  Victoria  was  opened  with  the 
Rogers  Brothers  three  years  ago,  and  they 
have  been  the  most  potent  attraction  at 
the  house  ever  since.  But  this  season  Mr. 
Hammerstein's  adjoining  theater,  the  Re- 
public, has  sheltered  one  of  the  big  hits 
of  the  winter,  Viola  Allen,  in  "In  the 
Palace  of  the  King,"  an  anti  syndicate 
offering.  Now  the  trust  gives  Mr.  Ham- 
merstein  the  option  of  joining  their  ranks 
— ^which  means  that  he  shall  play  only 
trust  presentations  at  his  houses — or  of 
losing  the  Rogers  Brothers'  annual  en- 
gagement at  the  Victoria.  Mr.  Hanuner- 
stein  has  declined  to  be  dictated  to;  the 
Rogers  Brothers  go  to  the  Knickerbocker, 
and  the  Russell  Brothers  are  to  endeavor 
to  replace  them  at  the  Victoria. 

The  case  of  Henrietta  Crosman  is  al- 
most too  well  known  to  need  comment.  It 
is  not  the  province  of  this  magazine  to 
take  sides  in  the  dispute  which  led  to  her 
sudden  closing  of  the  Savoy,  which  she 
had  raised,  with  "  Mistress  Nell,"  to  a 
position  among  the  leading  Broadway 
houses.  It  is  sufficient  for  the  present 
purpose  to  mention  that  she  had  made  a 
hit,  had  not  joined  the  trust  ranks,  and 
showed  no  intention  of  doing  so.  After 
her  departure,  another  anti  trust  attrac- 
tion takes  time  at  the  Savoy,  but  again 
there  is  trouble.  The  manager  of  the 
house  has  neglected  to  pay  his  rent,  and, 
after  a  brief  interval,  darkness  once  more 
descends  upon  the  little  auditorium  that 
was  opened  last  spring  as  the  Schley  My- 
sic  Hall,  and  which  has  been  in  hot  water 
pretty  constantly  ever  since.  But  mark 
the  sequel.  The  trust  stepped  in  and  se- 
cured the  house,  to  begin  with  next  season. 
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Then  there  is  Minnie  Maddern  Fiiike. 
Her  husband,  Harrison  Grey  Fiake,  is  the 
owner  and  editor  of  the  Dramatic  Mirror^ 
the  leading  organ  of  the  profession  in  this 
country,  and  the  bitterest  foe  the  trust 
•  has.  To  enable  her  to  appear  in  New 
York  in  the  autumn,  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Theater  drops  for  the  nonce  its  vaudeville 
bill,  and  is  handed  over  to  the  legitimate 
for  the  period  of  her  engagement. 

So  much  for  the  managers  to  whom  the 
existence  of  the  trust  is  a  thorn  in  the 
side.  Both  camps  present  on  an  average 
an  equally  good  line  of  attractions  at  the 
same  prices — the  syndicate  offering  more, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  it  has  more 
theaters  at  its  disposal.  To  the  playgoer, 
then,  it  is  immaterial  whether  the  trust 
or  the  opposition  is  managing  the  show. 
So  long  as  the  show  itself  is  good,  be  has 
no  cause  to  complain. 

Now  about  the  actor — ^is  the  trust  a  bad 
thing  for  him?  Apparently  there  is  no 
effect  on  him  whatever.  The  syndicate 
has  the  reputation  of  having  never 
skipped  a  salary  day,  which  is  a  mighty 
important  thing  for  the  player.  Its  re- 
sources are  so  large  that  a  frost  in  one 
instance  can  have  its  debts  paid  out  of  a 
bit  elsewhere.  And  yet  it  is  to  be  said 
that  a  great  number  of  players  have  left 
the  shelter  of  the  trust  fold  during  the 
past  year — Elizabeth  Tyree,  John  Mason, 
Edward  Morgan,  Olive  May,  Mrs.  Le 
Moyne.  This,  however,  has  been,  without 
doubt,  because  of  dissatisfaction  with  the 
parts  allotted  to  them.  Miss  Tyree,  for 
instance,  never  played  the  lead  until  she 
went  with  the  Lieblers  to  create  Selma 
Whiie  in  "Unleavened  Bread."  And 
Olive  May  has-  a  far  better  chance  with 
Boniia  in  "Arizona"  than  Patty  in 
"  Richard  Carvel "  gave  her. 

Beduoed  to  a  matter  of  fact  plane,  this 
trust  and  anti  trust  affair,  about  which 
there  is  so  much  talk,  is  simply  a  fight 
between  the  managers  for  the  plums  in 
the  theatrical  pudding.  It  ooncorna  the 
public  but  little. 


NEW  THEATERS  AND  NATIVE  PLAYS. 

Charles  Frohman's  acquisition  of  the 
Savoy  gives  him  control  of  just  half  a 
dozen  Xew  York  theaters,  with  an  em- 
phatic voice  in  the  government  of  a  sev- 
enth, the  Knickerbocker.  The  Savoy  will 
probably  be  devoted,  for  the  greater  part 
of  next  season,  to  Mary  Mannering,  and 
it  will  certainly  be  better  adapted  to  this 
player's  peculiar  charm  than  the  yawning 
vastness  of  Wallack's,  where  her  husband, 
James  K.  Hackett,  will  be  seen  in  one  of 


the  swashbuckling  melodramas  that  he 
seems  to  like  best.  Plays  of  that  sort  re- 
quire a  spacious  auditorium,  if  the  audi- 
ence is  to  escape  the  jarring  of  the  ear 
drums  which  is  so  distressing  in  a  smaller 
house. 

Kumor  runs  that  the  Lyceum  is  again 
to  be  the  home  of  Daniel  Frohman\s 
stock,  not  to  begin  New  York  operatioiu^ 
until  January,  and  with  so  many  new 
faces  in  the  ranks  that  it  will  possess  little 
save  the  name  to  entitle  it  to  write  "  six- 
teenth season"  on  the  house  bill.  The 
new  leading  man  is  to  be  the  veteran  Ar- 
thur Forrest,  late  of  *^  Quo  Vadis."  The 
autumn  season  at  the  Lyceum  will  be  di- 
vided between  Bertha  Galland  and  Annie 
Kusaell,  according  to  present  arrange- 
ments. It  is  possible,  though,  that  a 
larger  theater  will  be  secured  for  Miss 
Russell.  She  and  "A  Royal  Family" 
could  easily  have  filled  a  more  capacious 
house,  and  every  dollar  that  was  turnetl 
away  at  the  Lyceum  was  regarded  as  so 
much  money  lost. 

Whether  the  four  new  theaters  that 
New  York  is  promiseil  for  next  season  will 
actually  materialize  in  brick  and  mortar, 
the  advent  of  autumn  alone  will  show. 
One  is  to  be  built  by  Kiri^e  La  Shelle, man- 
ager of  "Arizona"  and  Frank  Daniels. 
Another  is  to  be  an  adjunct  of  the  Hotel 
Navarre  at  Thirty  Seventh  Street  and 
Seventh  Avenue.  A  third  is  to  be  built  on 
the  Circle  at  Broadway  and  Fifty  Ninth 
Street,  while  the  indefatigable  Hammer- 
stein  has  declared  that  he  will  erect  a 
huge  auditorium  in  West  Thirty  Fourth 
Street,  to  be  called  the  Drur>  Lane,  for 
big  scenic  productions.  On  the  other 
hand,  at  least  one  theater,  the  Manhattan, 
is  to  be  torn  down. 

W^hether  the  new  theaters  are  built  or 
not.  New  York  is  bound  to  have  novelties 
in  the  way  of  American  plays,  or  at  least 
plays  by  American  authors.  The  vogue  of 
Clyde  Fitch  is  partly  responsible  for  this. 
He  is  working  on  a  comedy  for  John 
Drew,  and  another  for  William  Faver- 
sham,  and  a  third  for  Herbert  Kelcey  and 
Eflfie  Shannon.  The  last  named  stars  are 
now  exploiting  a  version  of  "  Manon  Les- 
caut,"  by  that  very  young  and  energetic 
dramatist,  Theodore  Burt  Say  re,  who  will 
also  supply  Andrew  Mack  with  his  next 
play,  a  historical  piece,  "  Tom  Moore." 
James  K.  Hackett's  next  drama  is  by  Vic- 
tor Mapes,  the  young  collegian  who  has  bc*- 
come  stage  manager-  at  Daly's.  Charles 
Frohman  will  present  Augustus  Thomas' 
new  play,  "  Colorado,"  while  Lorimer 
Stoddard,  another  youthful  American 
pla>^'right,  has  written  a  drama   about 
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Mme.  de  Maintenon  for  Mrs.  Le  Moyne. 
Paul  Wilstaclj,  a  representative  of  Rich- 
ard Mansfield,  and  a  native  of  Indiana — 
a  Stat«  that  produces  no  end  of  clever  peo- 
ple— has  had  a  play  called  "  A  Capitol 
Comedy"  accepted  by  Tim  Murphy.  So 
it  can  be  seen  that  the  first  year  of  this 
century  is  a  promising  one  for  the  Ameri- 
can dramatist. 


FEEBLE  FRENCH  FARC  ES. 

It  is  reported  that  Charles  Frohman 
has  lost  thousands  of  dollars  in  the  past 
two  seasons  in  the  effort  to  duplicate  with 
his  Comedians  the  hit  made  last  year  by 
"The  Girl  from  Maxim's."  What  the 
Comedians  themselves  have  lost,  in  self 
respect,  courage,  and  ambition,  deponent 
saith  not;  but  if  Fritz  Williams  and  E. 
M.  Holland  were  to  be  carried  off  to  a 
maison  de  sante  for  the  summer,  certainly 
those  who  saw  them  in  "  The  Husbands 
of  Leontine,"  "  Self  and  Lady,"  and  "  The 
Lash  of  a  WTiip,"  would  not  be  so  greatly 
surprised.  Each  of  the  three  farces 
named,  all  from  the  French,  was  produced 
since  the  first  of  last  September,  and  their 
inanity  was  in  a  progressive  order.  The 
culmination  of  horse  play  was  reached  in 
the  last  of  the  three,  "  The  Lash  of  a 
Whip,"  when  Messrs.  Williams  and  Hol- 
land, the  one  endeavoring  to  ride  astride 
the  other's  back,  sprawl  incontinently  on 
the  floor,  like  any  two  rough  and  tumble 
team  members  from  Eighth  Avenue. 

It  was  thought  that  Mr.  Frohman  had 
received  his  lesson  last  spring  in  regard 
to  the  unwelcome  nature  of  these  French 
pieces.  No  less  than  three  failed  on  his 
hands  after  the  chance  hit  of  "  Maxim's." 
All  that  good  acting  could  do  for  l)ad  plays 
has  been  done,  but  when  an  author  can 
think  of  no  better  device  to  keep  his  hero 
before  the  audience  than  to  give  him  a 
pain  in  the  leg,  of  what  avail  is  acting  of 
any  sort?  The  whole  thing  becomes 
child's  play.  And  yet  this  is  the  sort  of 
material  to  which  the  authors  of  "  The 
Lash  of  a  Whip  "  had  recourse  to  prevent 
their  scheme  from  tunibliiiji:  to  pieces  in 
the  middle  of  the  evening. 


DANCKD  INTO  FAVOR. 

Still  they  come.  Wober  c^'  Fields,  the 
Rogers  Brothers,  now  the  Four  (\)hans, 
and  next  season  the  Kii.-'<oll  Brothers — all 
recruits  to  the  so  called  legitimate  from 
the  variety  stage!  The  (\)hans  are  the 
most  unique  of  the  lot,  not  only  because 
there  are  four  of  them,  but  by  reason  of 
the  rather  unusual  relationship  in  which 


they  stand  to  one  another,  the  family  con- 
sisting not  of  the  familiar  "brother" 
quartet,  but  of  father,  mother,  son,  and 
daughter. 

The  cleverest  of  the  four  is  also  the 
youngest — George  M.  Cohan,  who  is  not 
yet  twenty  five,  but  who  has  been  writing 
sketches  for  vaudevillians  for  several 
years  past,  and  to  whose  credit  are  set 
down  both  the  words  and  music  of  "  The 
Governor's  Son,"  which  recently  made  a 
mild  hit  within  a  stone's  throw^of  Broad- 
way. Nor  is  this  all.  He  dances  like  a  set 
of  magic  springs,  and  carries  off  the  chief 
part  in  his  play  with  an  easy  assurance 
that  answers  very  well  in  the  place  of  real 
talent.  For  "  The  Governor's  Son  "  is  by 
no  means  an  ambitious  venture.  It  is 
called  a  musical  farce,  and  there  is  no 
more  logic  in  its  happenings  than  there 
is  in — well,  the  denouement  of  Clyde 
Fitch's  "  Captain  Jinks." 


ROOM  FOR  THE  LADIES. 

It  is  announced  that  a  novelty  in  one 
of  New  York's  new  theaters  will  be  a 
foyer  off  the  balcony  in  which  an  orches- 
tra will  play  dance  music  between  the  acts 
and  for  an  hour  after  the  performance. 
Even  if  a  manager  could  get  his  best  pa- 
trons to  avail  themselves  of  such  a  privi- 
lege, it  would  be  only  a  question  of  a  week 
or  two  before  the  assemblage  of  dancers 
became  so  promiscuous  that  fashionable 
folk  would  avoid  that  playhouse  as  they 
would  the  plague. 

Why  doesn't  somebody  build  a  theater 
for  women,  to  be  open  only  for  matinees  ? 
Women  are  the  theater's  most  dependable 
patrons,  and  after  a  house  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  their  use  had  been  in  use  a  month 
or  so,  the  extension  of  the  performances 
to  the  evening  would  attract  the  men  with 
almost  certain  magnetism.  Curiosity  is 
not  limited  to  the  fair  sex,  tradition  and 
the  tale  of  Bluebeard's  wife  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

Speaking  of  playhouses,  the  Sultan's 
l)alace  in  Constantinople  contains  an  au- 
(litoriinn  that  is  different  from  any  other 
in  the  world.  There  are  absolutely  no 
seats  on  the  orchestra  floor,  into  the  cen- 
ter of  which,  from  the  rear,  projects  the 
royal  box,  like  the  bow  of  a  ship.  Other 
boxes,  for  the  princes  of  the  court,  face 
this  from  both  sides  of  the  sailer  the 
scheme  being  that  no  one  shall  have  his 
back  to  the  Sultan.  An  adaptation  of 
such  an  arrangement  might  answer  with 
us  for  a  mi!sic  hall.  Men  are  restless 
mortals,  and  the  idea  of  having  no  seats 
on  the  main  floor  should  appeal  to  them. 
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Arlington  and  Its  Memories. 

BY  CATHERINE  FRANCES  CAVANAGH. 

THE  CHIEF  OF  OUR  NATIONAL  CEMETERIES,  WHICH  ONCE  BE- 
LONGED TO  GEORGE  WASHINGTON,  AND  WAS  AFTERWARDS  THE 
HOME  OF  ROBERT  E.  LEE-THE  GREAT  DEAD  WHO  ARE  BURIED 
THERE,  AND  THE  MEMORIALS  THAT   MARK  THEIR  GRAVES. 


WHEN  the  millions  go  forth,  on  Me- 
morial Day,  to  pay  the  yearly 
tribute  of  honor  to  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands who  fought  and  died  under  the 
flag,  none  of  the  eighty  two  cemeteries 
where  the  soldiers  of  the  nation  are 
buried  commands  so  deep  an  interest  as 
Arlington,  in  Virginia,  on  the  shores 
of  the  Potomac  opposite  Washington. 
Some  twenty  thousand  fighting  men  are 
buried  there,  most  of  whom  fell  in  the 


Civil  War,  though  the  Spanish  War  add- 
ed many  to  the  list. 

Splendid  memorial  gates  mark  the  en- 
trance to  the  city  of  the  dead.  Stately 
monuments  crown  the  graves  of  men 
whose  names  are  household  words.  Un- 
der the  giant  oaks  and  beneath  the  green 
lawns  are  the  resting  places  of  thou- 
sands whose  only  mark  is  a  plain  white 
stone  bearing  the  soldier's  name,  the 
company    and    regiment    in    which    he 


ARUNGTON  CBMETERY — THE   EASTERN  SLOPE,  SHOWING  THE  GRAVE  OP  SHERIDAN,  WHICH  IS  MARKED  BY 
THE  MODEST  WnPTE  STONE  MONUMENT,  SURROUNDED  WITH  SMALL  WHITE  POSTS,  ON  THE  RIGHT 

OF  THE  ENGRAVING. 
From  it  photograph  by  Farnhaniy   ll'ashingtoti. 
I  J  M 
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ARLINGTON   CEMETBRY-— IN  THE  WESTERN   QUARTER,   DEVOTED  TO    THE    GRAVES  OF    OFnCBRS  AND  THEIR 

WIVES.      THE  NBARE&T  MONUMENT,  ON   THE    RIGHT,   IS  THAT  OF   THE   WIFE  OF  GENERAL  ABSALOM 

5AIRD  ;    THE  NEXT,  TO  THE   LEFT,   IS  THAT  OF  GENERAL   ABNER  DOUBLEDAY. 

From  a  photograph  by  Farnham,   Washington. 


served,  and  his  numl)er  in  the  nation's 
roll  of  honor,  which  is  among  the  sacred 
records  of  the  War  Department.  There 
is  row  after  row  of  these  graves  on  a 
plateau  that  stretches  away  until  it  is 
lost  in  the  shadows  of  the  dense  oak 
woods.  And  there  is  the  great  tomb  of 
the  Unknown  Dead,  and  the  Temple  of 
Fame  almost  side  by  side  with  it — as  it 
should  be. 

It  is  to  these  graves  that  the  children 
come  on  Memorial  Day,  bearing  flow- 
ers in  their  hands,  exotic  blooms  from 
costly  greenhouses,  and  the  simple  posies 
of  old  fashioned  gardens.  The  voices  of 
perfervid  speakers  vigrate  with  emotion 
and  the  sweet,  poignant  death  h\Tnns  arc 
borne  on  the  perfume  laden  air.  It  is  a 
splendid  function,  magnificent  and  satis- 
fying, this  of  ^lemorial  Day,  for  even  the 
dullest  orator  cannot  hide  the  luminous 
spirit  of  it,  the  apotheosis  of  pure  pa- 
triotism and  noble  deeds,  by  his  turgid 
flow  of  words.  That  which  is  done  in 
the  name  of  the  dead  is  for  the  living 
millions,  and  the  tens  of  millions  yet 
unborn. 

THE  EARLY  DAYS  OF  ARUNGTON. 

Arlington  once  was  the  property  of 
George  Washington,  and  about  it  cluster 


many  memories  of  the  time  when  the  na- 
tion was  in  its  swaddling  clothes.  It  be- 
longed to  Robert  E.  Lee  when  the  Civil 
War  broke  out,  and  it  was  in  the  old 
mansion  that  the  Virginian  soldier 
wrestled  with  his  conscience,  and  finally 
decided  to  cast  his  lot  with  the  Con- 
federacy— a  decision  that  meant  much, 
for  he  was  one  of  the  world's  great  mili- 
tary geniuses. 

TimiB  was  when  the  old  mansion  was 
the  scene  of  many  activities,  and  the 
thought  of  death  was  farthest  from  the 
minds  of  those  who  worked  and  played 
and  laughed  there.  General  AVashing- 
ton  had  a  fine  eye  for  valuable  land :  in 
fact,  in  these  days  he  would  be  called 
something  of  a  real  estate  speculator. 
Mount  Vernon,  Abingdon,  and  Arling- 
ton were  among  his  possessions  on  the 
southern  shore  of  the  Potomac.  He  be- 
queathed Arlington  to  the  little  boy  who 
stood  beside  him  when  he  was  sworn  in 
as  the  first  President  of  the  United 
States, his  foster  son  and  the  grandson  of 
his  wife,  George  Washington  Parke  Cus- 
tis.  When  Mrs.  AVashington  died,  in 
1802,  Mount  Vernon  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Judge  Bushrod,  the  general's 
nephew.  Then  the  foster  son,  who  had 
lived  at  Mount  Vernon  since  childhood. 
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built  a  mansion  on  the  plantation  left 
him  by  Washington,  and  thereafter. he 
was  usually  known  as  "  Mr.  C'ustis  of 
Arlington/'  Vor  a  few  years  he  kept 
bachelor's  hall,  and  then  he  married. 

MR.   CUSTIS  OF  ARUNGTON. 

It  was  at  Arlington  that  he  wrote  his 
memoirs  of  General  Washington,  prac- 


con tests  which  Mr.  Custis  introduced  in 
this. county,  to  encourage  the  manufac- 
ture of  doth  in  the  Ignited  States.  These 
contests  took  place  late  in  April.  His 
praises  and  prizes  developed  a  friendly 
rivalry  between  the  farmers  of  Virginia 
and  Maryland,  and  he  made  the  most  of 
this.  In  one  of  his  speeches  at  the  an- 
nual gathering,  standing  in  the  shadow 


THE  TEMPLE  OP  FAME— THE  NAMES  ON   THE  DOME  ARE   WASHINGTON,  GRANT,   UNCOLN,  AND  PARRAGUT  ; 
ON  THE  EIGHT  PILLARS,   MEADE,   MCPHERSON,  SEDGWICK,   REYNOLDS,  HUMPHREYS,   MANSFIELD, 

THOMAS,   AND  GARFIELD. 
From  a  photograph  by  Lett,  Washington. 


tised  many  arts,  and  became  famous  for 
his  eloquence  and  hospitality.  He  wrote 
poetry,  decorated  the  walls  of  his  home 
with  his  own  paintings,  and  attempted 
battle  pictures,  but  with  indifferent  suc- 
cess. Upon  the  green  lawns  and  slopes, 
under  which  the  dead  now  lie,  there  were 
once  merry  parties.  On  these  occasions 
Mr.  Custis  used  to.  set  up  an  old  tent 
which  General  Washington  used  during 
the  Revolution,  and  under  its  weather 
stained  canvas  brilliant  men  made  elo- 
quent speeches.  This  tent  was  the  great 
attraction  at  the  annual  sheep  shearing 


of  Washington's  tent,  he  said  prophetic- 
ally: "  America  shall  be  great  and  free, 
and  shall  minister  to  her  own  wants  by 
the  employment  of  her  own  resources. 
The  citizens  of  my  country  will  proudly 
appear  when  clothed  in  the  product  of 
their  native  soil." 

On  the  occasions  of  parties,  Washing- 
ton's silver  tea  set,  made  in  New  York 
in  1789  of  old  family  plate,  was  used. 
The  dainty  ladies  were  wont  to  "  kiss  the 
cup  "  before  drinking  its  contents.  Ar- 
lington House  was  filled  with  relics  of 
Washington,  many  of  which   in   later 
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years  found  their  way  back  to  Mount 
Vernon,  while  some  are  still  treasured 
in  the  National  Museum  at  Washing- 
ton. In  one  of  the  upper  chambers 
stood  the  bed  on  which  the  first  Presi- 
dent died.  It  was  regarded  as  too  sacred 
for  use.  It  now  stands  in  Washington's 
death  chamber  at  Mount  Vernon. 


over  his  roof.  But  the  war  upset  his 
plans  and  drove  him  back  to  England; 
and  as  he  departed,  he  presented  the  wil- 
low twig  to  John  Parke  Custis.  It  is 
interesting  to  know  that  the  Arlington 
tree  was  the  parent  of  many  of  the  same 
s{)ecies  now  growing  in  this  country. 
The  oaks  of  Arlington,  too,  are  famous, 


ARUNGTON  — THE  OLD   FLOWER  GARDEN,   WFTH   A   REAR   VIEW  OF  THE  MANSION. 
From  a  pkot^ra^  by  Lett,   WashingtaM. 


On  the  occasion  of  Lafayette's  visit  to 
America,  seventy  five  years  ago,  he  so- 
journed at  Arlington.  He  took  great 
delight  in  the  society  of  his  host,  who 
could  talk  so  well  and  lovingly  of  his 
beloved  commander  in  cliief.  In  his 
rambles  about  the  grounds  he  was  shown 
a  magnificent  willow  tree,  planted  be- 
fore the  Revolution  ])y  John  Parke  Cus- 
tis. He  was  delighted  to  observe  its 
growth,  for  its  fame  had  spread  among 
lovers  of  forestry.  It  had  been  given  to 
Mr.  Custis  by  an  Englishman  who  came 
to  this  country  with  the  intention  of 
making  his  home  here,  and  of  planting 
the  little  twig  of  English  willow  so  that 
its  green  feathery  ribbons  would  dangle 


and  it  is  due  to  Lafayette  that  so  -many 
of  them  are  standing.  At  the  time  of  his 
visit,  Mrs.  Custis  remarked  that  she 
thought  they  should  be  felled, 

^^  My  dear  child,"  said  Lafayette, 
"  recollect  'how  much  easier  it  is  to  cut 
down  a  tree  than  to  make  it  grow."   - 

This  remark  passed  down  through  the 
years  that  followed,  and  his  advice  has 
been  kept  as  far  as  possible.  Tfie  hon- 
ored dead  who  now  sleep  beneath  the 
sheltering  branches  could  have  no  more 
glorious  memorial  wreaths. 

ARUNGTON  PASSES  TO  THE   LEES. 

Mr.  Custis  had  his  share  of  sorrows, 
too,  for  only  one  out  of  the  four  daugh- 
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ter?  born  to  the  house 
lived  to  the  age  of 
womanhood.  She, 
Mary  Randolph  Cus- 
tis,  was  the  light  and 
life  of  the  place.  As 
a  child  she  romped 
with  Robert  Lee,  as  a 
girl  she  was  his  little 
sweetheart,  and  the 
old  road  that  lies  be- 
t  w  e  e  n  Alexandria, 
where  Lee  lived,  and 
tlie  Arlington  estate, 
was  the  scene  of  many 
of  their  rides  and 
walks.  In  183'^  she 
was  married  to  him — 
he  was  then  a  lieuten- 
ant of  engineers — in 
the  big  drawingroom. 

Her  mother,  Mrs.  Custis,  died  in 
1853;  her  father  lived  four  years  longer, 
his  days  shadowed  by  signs  of  the  com- 
ing national  storm.  Their  monuments 
are  in  a  sequestered  part  of  the  grounds, 
seldom  sought  nowadays  by  those  who 
visit  the  cemetery.  The  daughter,  Mrs. 
Lee,  inherited  the  estate,  and  she  and 
her  husband  made  their  home  there  in 
the  temple-like  building  her  father 
erected.  It  was  on  its  broad  portico  that 
General  Lee  talked  with  Francis  P. 
Blair,  whom  Lincoln  had  sent  to  offer 


ARLINGTON— THE  OLD  MANSION   BUILT    BY  GEORGE  WASfflNGTON  PARKE 

CUSTIS,  AND  LATKR  THE  HOME  OF  ROBERT  E.   LEE. 

From  a  phofograph  by  Lett,   W^ashingtan. 


him  the  command  of  a  division  of  the 
army  which  the  new  President  was  plan- 
ning to  raise.  . 

"  Say  to  the  President,  said  General 
Lee,  "  that  I  have  decided  that  I  can 
take  no  part  in  an  invasion  of  the  South- 
ern States." 

A  day  later,  when  news  o{  the  Balti- 
more riot  came  to  him,  he  resigned  his 
commission  in  the  United  States  army. 
He  journeyed  to  Richmond,  and  when 
Virginia  passed  the  ordinance  of  seces- 
si(m,  he  took  command  of  her  forces. 


ARLINGTON    CEMETERY— THE    GRAVE  OP    GENERAL   WHEELOCK  VBAZEY, 

A  FORMER  COMMANDER  OF  THE  GRAND  ARMY  OF  THE  REPUBLIC. 

From  a  photograph  fry  Lett,   Washingfon. 


ARLINGTON  ACQUIRED  BY 
THE  GOVERNMENT. 

(ieneral  LeeV  fam- 
ily joined  him  at 
Richmond.  On  May 
24,  the  Federal  troops 
took  possession  of  Ar- 
lington, and  began  tlie 
circling  of  its  neigh- 
borhood with  forts. 
The  priceless  AVash- 
ington  relics  were 
confiscated  by  the 
United  States  govern- 
ment, and,  as  the  war 
waxed,  camp,  hos- 
pita],  and  burial 
ground  spread  them- 
selves over  the  old 
plantation  which  the 
first  President  gave  to 
his  posterity. 
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Wliile  the  hastily  levied  troops  of  the 
Union  were  being  organized  and  drilled, ' 
the  plain  lying  between  the  old  mansion 
and  the  river  was  used  as  a  cavalry  camp 


more  than  a  score  of  years  the  ground 
had  been  hallowed  by-  the  brave  men 
buried  there,  and  it  was  not  the  inten- 
tion of  the  government  to  let  the  place 


ARLINGTON  CEI&|nSEY— THE  TOMB  OF  THE  UNKNOWN   DBAD,   WHEKE    LIE  THE  BODIES  OF  TWO  TBOUSAND 

ONE    HUNDREO  AND    ELEVEN    UNIDENTIFIED    SOLDUSRS    WHO    FELL    ON    THE    BATTLEFIELDS    OF 

VIRGINU  DURING  THE  CmL  WAR. 

From  a  pkotograpk  by  Led,    Weuhington. 


and  parade  ground.  The  house  was 
General  McDowellV  headquarters,  and 
from  there  he  marched  at  the  head  of 
his  army  to  his  disastrous  defeat  at  Bull 
Run.  One  of  the  first  to  be  buried  at 
Arlington  was  a  Southern  prisoner  who 
died  in  the  hospital  there. 

The  United  States  took  formal  pos- 
session of  Arlington  in  1864,  the  land 
having  been  sold  for  taxes,  according  to 
an  act  f>asse<l  in  1862,  and  bid  in  by  the 
government  for  $26,800.  The  amount 
of  the  taxes  due  was  but  $0:.07.  After 
the  death  of  General  and  Mrs.  Lee,  their 
son  commenced  suit  for  the  recovery  of 
the  estate,  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
impossible  for  Lee  to  pay  the  taxes  at 
the  time,  he  l)eing  in  the  Confederate 
Army.  From  1877  to  1884  the  case  was 
in  litigation.  Then,  when  Justice  Mil- 
ler rendered  a  decision  in  favor  of  the 
claimant,  the  United  States  was  com- 
pelled to  make  a  direct  purchase  of  the 
estate  from  the  Lee  heirs,  or  to  acquire 
it  by  condemnation  proceedings.     For 


pass  from  its  hands;  neither  were  the 
Lees  over  anxious  to  acquire  a  cemetery, 
so  a  compromise  was  effected  by  which 
the  United  States  paid  a  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars  for  the  prop<n4y. 
.  It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  no  truth 
in  the  oft  repeated  storv*  that  the  Fed- 
eral government  "  confiscated  '^  Arling- 
ton, or  wrested  it  from  the  Lees  on  ac- 
count of  the  part  they  played  in  the 
Civil  War.  The  Lees  were  not  among 
the  many  old  Virginia  families  who  lost 
their  all  through  devotion  to  the  South- 
ern cause. 

THE  BIVOUAC  OF  THE  \XJSK 

The  war  with  Spain  and  the  service 
that  our  soldiers  have  since  done  in 
tropical  climates  have  made  a  consider- 
able addition  to  the  rows  of  graves  at 
Arlington.  From  the  West  Indies  and 
the  Philippines  silent  ones  are  still  drift- 
ing in  steadily  to  the  peace  of  Arbng- 
ton.  They  were  children  of  the  Xorth, 
of  the  South,  of  the  East,  and  of  the 
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West,  but  a  common  cause  called  them, 
and  when  their  part  in  it  was  over,  there 
was  no  greater  honor  for  their  dead  bod- 
ies than  to  be  buried  with  Sheridan  and 
Porter  and  Lawton,  by  the  Potomac. 
By  common  consent,  Arlington  has  been 
made  the  great  national  cemetery,  and 
it  is  the  last  wish  of  manv  a  soldier  lad 


end  came.  Near  him  is  all  that  remains 
of  Major  Gregory,  of  the  engineer  corps. 
He  was  with  Sheridan  when  the  latter 
cliose  his  last  resting  place,  with  the  re- 
mark that  it  was  the  one  part  of  Arling- 
ton which  he  could  see  distinctly  from 
his  Washington  residence.  This  set  the 
major  to  thinking. 


ARUNGTON  CEMETERY— THE  SHERIDAN  GATE.      ITS  FOUR  COLUMNS,  BEARING  THE  NAMES  OP  SCOTT, 

LINCOLN,   GRANT,   AND  STANTON,   WERE  PART  OP  THE  OLD   WAR  DEPARTMENT  BUILDING. 

From  a  photograph  by  Lfet^  Washington . 


to  rest  there  with  the  brave.  One  such, 
dying  aboard  ship,  on  his  way  home  from 
Manila,  wrote  to  his  mother,  "  I  hope  I 
may  live  to  reach  my  own  land.  I  want 
to  be  buried  at  Arlington.'' 

Long  before  this  boy  was  born,  old 
soldiers  picked  out  the  spots  where  they 
wished  to  rest  at  Arlington.  Sheridan's 
grave  on  the  hillside  that  slopes  towards 
the  east  was  chosen  by  him,  and  entered 
in  the  cemetery  books  long  before  his 


"'  General,"  he  asked,  **  how  would 
you  like  me  for  company?  " 

"  Nothing  could  please  me  better,"  re- 
joined the  general.  *^  We  got  along 
very  nicely  in  life,  and  I  don't  think 
we'll  quarrel  in  death — anyhow,  I  am 
willing  to  risk  it." 

These  men  were  but  two  out  of  many 
who  calmly  selected  their  own  graves. 
Wives  of  soldiers  are  also  entitled  to 
burial  at  Arlington.     The  government 
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pays  for  the  opening  and  closing  of  the 
graves,  and  for  the  erection  of  a  white 
stone,  but  nothing  more.  The  Sheri- 
dan monument,  said  to  have  been  de- 
signed by  Mrs.  Sheridan,  is  simple  but 
striking.  Against  the  granite  the 
bronze  medallion  portrait  of  the  old  sol- 
dier, draped  with  flag  and  palm  wreath, 
forms  a  fitting  memorial,  and  one  that 
recalls  the  man  to  those  who  knew  and 
admired  him.  Other  graves  on  this 
beautiful  slope  are  those  of  Admiral 
Porter,  General  J.  H.  Baxter,  Colonel 
Hiram  Berdan,  and  General  George 
CVook,  the  famous  Indian  figliter.  Law- 
ton's  grave  is  directly  west  of  the  am- 
phitheater, in  a  section  where  many  sol- 
diers of  our  latest  campaigns  are  buried. 
The  gates  at  the  entrances  to  Arling- 
ton are  monuments  to  brave  men,  as  is 
the  classical  Temple  of  Fame,  to  the 
south  of  the  mansion.  The  Ord-Weitzel 
gate  leads  to  the  oUlest  jmrtion  of  the 
cemetery  below  the  hill.  Its  pillars  were 
in  a  part  of  the  War  Department  build- 
ing which  was  torn  down  to  make  room 
for  the  handsome  structures  of  the 
State,  War,  and  Navy.  The  Sheridan 
gate  leads  to  the  center  of  the  grounds, 
and  its  four  columns,  bearing  the  names 
of  Scott,  Lincoln,  Grant,  and  Stanton, 


were  also  part  of  the  old  War  Depart- 
ment building,  w^hich  was  erected  short- 
ly after  the  close  of  our  second  war  with 
Great  Britain.  The  southern  entrance 
to  the  cemetery  is  called  the  McClellan 
gate.  The  Temple  of  Fame  bears  upon 
the  eight  columns  that  support  its  dome 
the  names  of  Garfield,  McPherson, 
Mansfield,  Thomas,  Meade,  Sedgwick, 
lieynolds,  and  Humphreys.  Al)ove  the 
two  northern  pillars  appears  the  name 
of  Washington;  above  the  south,  Lin- 
coln;-above  the  east.  Farragut;  and 
above  the  west,  Grant. 

Near  the  Temple  of  Fame  is  an  im- 
pressive monument  which  has  suggested 
many  poems,  known  as  the  Tomb  of  the 
L'nknown  Dead.  The  vault  beneath  the 
tomb  is  thirty  feet  deep  and  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty  ffct  in  diameter,  and 
contains  the  remains  of  more  than  two 
thousand  nameless  soldiers  gathered 
from  neighboring  fields  of  battle. 

On  one  side  of  the  walk  behind  the 
mansion  are  the  servants^  quarters  of 
olden  time,  the  well,  whose  wheel  is  kept 
groaning  by  those  who  visit  Arlington, 
and  the  greenhou^s.  On  the  other  side 
is  the  amphitheater,  erected  in  18T3,  and 
used  for  memorial  exercises.  It  will  ac- 
commodate five  thousand  persons. 


iJtUNGTON   IN   WINTER— THE    MONUMENT    IN     THE    FOREGROUND,  ON    THE    LEFT,   IS    THE    REGIMENTAL 
MEMORIAL  OF  THE  SECOND  CONNECTICUT  ARTILLERY. 

Front  (I  fthotograf*h  by  Leet ,   Washittgion. 
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I,  WHO  am  beggared,  pray  you  pity  me — 
Oh,  happy  folk,  whose  storehouses  are  filled 
So  full  of  love,  may  not  a  drop  be  spilled 

To  one  who  crieth  on  your  charity  ? 

I,  who  am  beggared,  pray  you  pity  me  ; 

Once  I,  possessing,  gave  with  lavish  hand. 

Ah,  my  poor  gold  that  sank  in  barren  sand 
Of  unretuming  hearts  too  willingly  ! 

I,  who  am  beggared,  pray  you  pity  me. 

Though  of  mine  own  no  fragment  comes  again, 
You,  who  are  rich,  be  generous  to  pain— 

A  little  love  for  my  necessity  ! 

Theodosia  Garrison, 
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FROM  FOREST  TO  SAW  MILL. 

BY  STEWART  EDWARD    WHITE. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  INDUSTRY  OF  LUMBERING,  AS  PRACTISED  IN 
OUR  NORTHERN  FORESTS— ITS  METHODS,  ITS  DIFFICULTIES,  AND 
THE    DANGER    AND    DARING    IN  THE    LIFE    OF    ITS    WORKERS. 


BEFORE  it  reaches  the  mill  which  is 
to  manufacture  it  into  lumber,  a 
saw  log  is  moved  four  times  in  four 
different  ways.  First,  it  has  to  l)e 
'*  tonged  "  a  distance  of  anywhere  from 
ten  to  a  hundrinl  feet ;  second,  it  must 
be  '*  travoyed  "  from  twenty  rods  to  half 
a  mile;  third,  it  is  hauled  on  sleighs  as 
far  as  fifteen  or  sixteen  miles;  fourth,  it 
is  driven  down  a  river,  and  1  have  known 
drives  three  hundred  miles  in  length. 
Jn  addition,  it  may  be  rafted  across  one 
of  the  great  lakes. 

When  you  reflect  that  green  white 
])ine  weighs  from  five  to  six  thousand 
pounds  to  the  thousand  feet,  log  scale, 
and  does  not  grow  with  handles  on  it; 
when  you  further  reflect  that  this  mass 
of  avoirdupois  must  be  dragged,  pulled, 
or  floated  throxigh  a  virgin  wilderness 
generally  so  tangled  and  obstructed  that 
a  foot  traveler,  or  a  man  in  a  birch  bark 
canoe,  penetrates  it  with  difficulty;  and, 
finally,  when  you  consider  that  the  log- 
ger has  leagued  against  him  at  every 
step  of  the  way  the  most  tremendous  of 
nature's  forces — snow,  cold,  flood,  and 
fire — you  will  no  longer  wonder  that  the 
practical  woodsman  possesses  the  quiet, 
steady  eye  of  the  pioneer. 

Imagine  asking  a  city  transfer  com- 
pany to  move  an  iron  safe  even  a  mile 
through  such  country!  And  an  ordi- 
nary sized  iron  safe  weighs  no  more  than 
a  ton. 

Most  people  think  that  pine  grows  in 
great  forests  near  rivers  to  which  a  team 
can  draw  the  fallen  tree  in  about  five 
minutes.  This  is  rarely  true.  Xine 
times  out  of  ten,  the  timber  is  scattered 
over  a  dozen  or  fifteen  sections — here  a 
clump,  there  a  larger  grove — to  which 
roads  must  be  built.  And  to  build  a 
road  wide  enough,  smooth  enough,  and 


level    enough   for   hauling   logs   is    no 
child's  play. 

LEVEUNG   A   LOG  ROAD. 

To  begin  with,  the  way  has  to  be  cut 
not  less  than  twenty  five  feet  wide,  and 
must  be  freed  of  all  obstructions  and 
inequalities.  It  must  keep  to  ground 
that  is  level,  or  nearly  level,  making,  if 
necessary,  long  detours  to  avoid  the 
steeper  hills  and  grades.  To  prepare 
for  it,  men  first  attack  the  larger  trees, 
felling  them  with  saws,  and  grubbing 
the  roots  with  axes  so  that  the  weight 
of  the  tree  will  take  the  stump  Mith  it 
when  it  falls;  then  <hey  clear  out  the 
smaller  timber  and  brush  with  axes:  and 
finally  they  level  every  root,  stub,  stump, 
and  inecjuality  of  the  ground  to  the 
smoothness  of  a  boulevard.  They  have 
to  be  expert  and  industrious  axmt^n. 
To  one  familiar  only  with  the  methods 
of  farmers  working  off  their  road  taxes, 
the  task  would  seem  an  almost  hopeless 
one;  and  yet  it  is  finished,  generally,  be- 
fore the  first  snow. 

Jf  streams  are  to  be  crossed,  they  are! 
spanned  with  bridges  of  timber  capable 
of  upholding  solidly  at  least  thirty  five 
tons,  which  is  approximately  the  weight 
of  the  horses,  sleigh,  and  logs  of  a  big 
load.  I  know  of  one  **  job  '■  where  forty 
one  siu-h  bridges  had  to  be  constructed 
in  five  miles.  Swampy  and  marshy 
places  are  cordxiroyed  with  poles  laid 
closely  side  by  side.  When  the  road  is 
thus  far  completed,  winter  is  ])robably 
near,  and  further  operations  are  aban- 
doned until  the  cutting  is  finished. 

Cutting  takes  place  at  varying  dis- 
tances on  either  side  of  the  road  and  its 
branches.  The  logs — that  is,  the  trunks 
when  felled,  trimmed,  and  cut  into 
lengths — must  first  be  dragged  to  skid- 
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ways  situated  along  the  road.  A  skid- 
way  is  nothing  but  a  pair  of  parallel 
timbers  ranged  like  andirons  in  a  place 
cleared  for  the  purpose.    The  logs  are 


made  as  level,  nor  as  smooth,  nor  fts  wide, 
as  the  main  log  roads,  of  course;  but 
for  all  that,  their  construction  requires 
a  deal  of  skilled  and  bard  labor.     And,- 


A    LUKBSKMBN^    SNOW    PLOW — THE    LOG   EOADS  ARE    CLEARED   AND  LEVELED  BEFORE  SNOW 

falls;  LATBR.   when  THB  logs  abb  ready  for  hauling,  the    snow  is  SCRAPED 

OFF    AND    A    SMOOTH    ROADBED  OF    ICE    IS    MADE    BY    RUNNING    SPRINKLERS 

ALONG   THE  TRACK. 


laid  across  the  andirons,  and  stacked 
evenly  to  a  height  of  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  feet.  They  are  dragged  to  the 
skidways  from  the  fallen  tree  by  means 
of  a  process  called  "  dray  hauling.'* 

A  dray  is  a  flat  runner  sledge  resem- 
bling a  stone  boat,  on  which  one  end  of 
the  log  is  chained.  The  other  end  drags 
l>ehind,  quickly  wearing  a  concave  fur- 
row along  its  track.  These  ''  travoy 
roads,'^  too — the  name  comes  from  the 
French  Ira  vols — have  to  be  cleared  care- 
fully by  the  ^'  swami)ers."    They  are  not 


extending  as  they  must  to  every  little 
bunch  of  trees,  they  are  very  numennis. 
For  years  after  the  wood  cutters  have 
finished  their  work,  the  deep  furrows  of 
the  dragging  logs  may  be  traced  through 
the  forest. 

CUTTING  AND  TRA VOTING  THE   LOGS. 

While  the  travoy  road  is  in  the  prin- 
cess of  construction,  the  saw  gnngi^  have 
already  set  to  work.  Sometimes  a  spe- 
cial axman  accompanies  the  sawyers  to 
cut  the  first  notch;  or,  again,  the  saw- 
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AXMEN  AND    SAWYERS    AT    WORK — FIRST    A    NOTCH    IS  CUT    ON  THE    SIDE  TOWARDS  WHICH  THE    TREE 
IS  TO  fall;  then  two  men   fell  IT  WITH  A  LONG,   FLEXIBLE,  TWO  HANDED  SAW. 


yers  do  this  themselves.  Selecting  a 
tree,  they  determine  in  which  direction 
to  fell  it,  and  then  with  axes  cut  a  deep 
notch  on  that  side.  The  actual  felling 
is  done  with  a  long,  flexible,  two  handed 
saw,  kept  always  to  the  utmost  cutting 
efficiency  by  a  filer  on  the  ground.  It 
bites  deep.  Soon  the  men  straighten 
their  backs;  one  inserts  in  the  crevice  a 
blunt  iron  w^edge,  the  other  drives  it  in 
strongly  to  the  head.  Thus  the  weight 
of  the  tree  is  prevented  from  pinching 
the  saw  blade. 

After  a  few  moments  more  of  sawing, 
the  top  begins  to  quiver. 

"  Timber! ''  shouts  one  of  the  sawyers 
in  warning. 

Another  wedge  is  driven,  and  the  tree 
falls.  I  know  of  nothing  more  exciting, 
unless  it  might  be  a  charge  of  cavalry, 
than  the  rush  and  crash  through  the 
woods  of  a  monster  pine. 

Next  the  sawyers  cut  the  trunk  into 
lengths  of  twelve,  fourteen,  sixteen,  or 
eighteen  feet,  depending  on  circum- 
stancci^.  They  then  move  on  to  anotlier 
tree.  If  they  are  accompanied  by  a  spe- 
cial axman,  the  latter  trims  the  trunk 
of  branches;  otherwise  that  task  falls  to 
the  duty  of  the  swampers. 

Xow  the  logs  must  be  brought  out  of 
the  w^oods.  The  swampers  promptly  set 
to  work  to  clear  the  way  immediately 
adjacent  of  stumps,  small  timber,  and 


branches,  and  to  help  load  the  logs  on 
the  dray.  A  teamster  comes  up,  drag- 
ging a  big  pair  of  steel  tongs,  which  he 
clamps  upon  the  end  of  the  first  log. 
His  team — wonderful  in  its  intelligence, 
performing  feats  of  backing,  side  pull- 
ing, and  jerking  which,  before  an  audi- 
ence, would  rank  as  circus  tricks;  ready 
at  a  word  of  command  to  pull  five 
pounds  or  a  thousand,  during  a  second 
or  a  minute — slide,  drag,  and  roll  it, 
somehow,  anyhow,  to  the  side  of  the 
travoy  road.  To  me  the  sense  of  these 
animals  is  remarkable.  When  a  thou- 
sand or  two  pounds  of  saw  logs  runs 
amuck  down  a  hillside  bristling  with 
stubs,  roots,  and  stumps,  and  sown  with 
pitfalls  and  hollows,  it  takes  rare  good 
sense  and  coolness  to  guide  it  and  keep 
out  of  its  way. 

At  the  travoy  road,  however,  the  af- 
fair is  simple.  One  or  two  heavy  twists 
of  the  cant  hook — a  steel  shod  pole  with 
a  short,  hinged  jaw  near  the  end — 
straighten  the  burden  on  the  dray,  a 
turn  or  so  of  the  chain  around  the 
sw^amp  hook  makes  it  fast,  and  down 
through  the  forest  plods  the  little 
cortege,  looking  strangely  medieval 
through  the  straight,  decorative  pines. 

Arrived  at  the  skidway,  the  cant  hook 
men,  with  a  peculiarly  deft  flip,  pass 
under  the  log  a  slender  chain  armed  at 
the  end  with  a  swamp  hook.    The  swamp 
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hook  is  reached  to  a  man  on  toj)  of  the 
pile.  With  the  blunt  end  of  his  cant 
hook,  he  drives  the  steel  into  a  log  at 
the  spot  where  he  wishes  the  timber  to 
lie.  Thus  the  log  to  be  skidded  rests 
in  a  long  loop  of  chain,  one  end  of  which 
is  fast  to  a  top  log  of  the  pile,  and  the 
other  passes  over  it,  through  a  pulk\v, 
to  a  horse. 


ning  of  January,  the  season's  cut  will 
l>e  found  neatly  piled,  on  both*  sides  of 
the  road  and  its  branches,  ready  to  be 
hauled  to  the  distant  river.  ^ 

In  the  mean  time,  the  blacksmith  and 
his  assistant,  the  '*  wood  butcher/'  have 
been  busy  preparing  the  sleighs.  They 
are  massive,  low  structures,  built  of  the 
heaviest  timbers,  shod  with  iron,  and  s(» 


A  TEAMSTER    BRINGING    LOGS    OUT    OF    THE    WOODS    ON   A  DRAY,   OR  SMALL    SLEDGE,   ON   WHICH  THEY 
ARE   HAULED   ALONG  A   "TRAVOY   ROAD"    TO  A  SKIDWAY   BESIDE  THE  MAIN   LOG  ROAD. 


The  horse  starts,  the  steel  loop  tight- 
ens, the  log  rolls  slowly  up  the  slant  of 
two  smaller  skids  propped  against  the 
face  of  the  pile.  It  must  ascend  evenly. 
To  that  the  two  cant  hook  men  below 
attend,  catching  it  in  the  jaws  of  their 
instruments,  twisting  it,  holding  it,  sli- 
ding it,  in  a  manner  wonderful  to  look 
upon.  It  must  fall  into  place  at  the 
top.  To  that  the  man  above  gives  his 
attention,  stepping  coolly  over  at  the 
last  moment  to  avoid  being  crushed. 

That  is  the  whole  process  of  skidding, 
complicated,  however,  by  a  thousand 
difficulties  of  snow,  the  nature  of  the 
country,  and  the  softness  of  the  bottom. 
When  it  is  completed,  about  the  begin- 


arranged  that  the  bunks,  or  cross  beams 
on  which  the  logs  are  laid,  can  be  swung 
parallel  to  the  runners.  In  this  manner 
a  sleigh  with  thirteen  foot  bunks  can 
be  made,  when  empty,  to  occupy  a  width 
of  but  seven  or  eight  feet,  so  facilita- 
ting the  passage  of  loaded  sleighs. 

A  ROAD  OF  SOLID  ICE. 

Xow  commences  the  serious  business 
of  road  making,  for  which  the  long  lev- 
eling was  but  a  preparation.  First  two 
or  three  teams  of  horses  drag  an  im- 
mense V  plow,  weighted  down  by  logs, 
through  the  snow  that  has  been  al- 
lowed to  accumulate.  ^len  guide  it  with 
levers,  and  by  throwing  their  weight 
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its  work  thoroughly,  it  is 
followed  by  a  patent  plow, 
consisting  of  a  smaller  \" 
plow  as  wide  as  the  horse 
tracks  only,  and  two  shares  so  placed  as 
to  gouge  the  ruts.  These  are  all  raised 
and  lowered  by  wheels,  so  to  run  the 
machine  four  men  are  required" — one  to 
drive,  and  three  for  the  levers. 

And  finally,  the  "  road  monkeys," 
with  shovels,  remove  the  last  appear- 
ance of  a  drift ;  for  the  modern  logging 
road  rests,  whenever  possible,  on  the 
bare  ground. 

Xext  the  sprinklers  get  to  work — 
tanks  of  wood  ca])able  of  holding  from 
eighteen  hundred  to  three  thousand  gal- 
lons of  water.  They  are  loaded  by 
means  of  a  barrel,  which  is  filled  at  a 
]>ool  or  spring  hole,  hoisted  up  on  a 
sort  of  ladder  at  the  side  of  the  tank, 
and  emptied  by  its  own  weight. 


A  SLEIGH  LOAD  OP  LOGS— A  PAIR  OF  HORSES  CAN  HAUL 

AS  MUCH  AS  THIRTY  OR  FORTY  TONS  OP  LUMBER 

ALONG  THE  SMOOTH  ICE  ROADS. 


clear,  solid  ice  on  which  to  haul  the 
heavy  sleighs. 

That  is  to  say,  if  things  go  right, 
(ienerally  something  goes  wrong.  Some- 
times it  snows  a  foot  or  so  a  day;  then 
the  sprinklers  follow  the  plow.  Some- 
times the  bottom  is  too  soft  to  hold  the 
])low  teams,  and  then  the  road  has  to  be 
tramped  laboriously  by  men,  in  order 
that  the  warm  ground  underneath  the 
snow  may  have  a  chance  to  freeze. 
Sometimes  the  soil  absolutely  refuses 
to  freeze,  owing  to  its  springy  nature; 
and  then,  unless  the  ice  is  made  thick 
enough  to  form  a  bridge  over  it,  it  wnll 
always  crack  and  split  up  under  a  heavy 
load.  Or  the  snow  may  pile  down  so 
fast  and  so  hard  that  the  ice  has  no 
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chance  to  form.  Ice  made  bv  sprinkling 
on  snow  is  worthless.  It  is  too  crumbly 
to  hold  any  kind  of  a  weight,  and  too 
much  inclined  to  split  away  in  squares 
under  pressure. 

Even  when  the  road  is  quite  finished, 
deep,  drifting  snows,  requiring  constant 
plowing  out  to  keep  the  way  clear,  often 
delay  matters  fatally.  And  the  ])reser- 
vation  of  perfection  once  attained  is  al- 
ways a  matter  of  vigilance. 

Generally,  at  the  beginning,  the 
sprinklers  run  until  one  or  two  o'clock 
at  night.  As  they  slide  groaning  and 
creaking  down  through  the  ghostly  for- 
est, their  torches  sputtering  and  flaring, 
they  seem  to  take  to  themselves  a  per- 
sonality of  their  own,  to  be  uncouth 
monsters  of  another  age  feeling  their 
way  through  the  primal  cold. 

HAUUNG  THE  LOGS  TO  THE  RIVER. 

But  when  the  ice  roads  are  at  last  in 
shape,  they  are  beautiful  specimens  of 
construction — smooth,  clear,  witli,  deep, 
shining  ruts.  Here  and  there  a  road 
monkey  is  at  work  with  shovel,  ax,  or 
corduroy.  At  the  down  gnides  a  man 
is  prepared  with  sand  or  hay,  to  check 


too  headlong  a  descent.  At  the  tow 
hills,  another  man  stands  ready  to  lend 
the  help  of  an  extra  team.  The  enor- 
mous loads  slide  along  almost  of  their 
own  momentum,  and  the  horses  have 
little  to  do  but  keep  the  traces  pulling. 

The  driver  is  the  anxious  man.  His 
business  is  to  conduct  the  ponderous 
mass,  weighing  anywhere  from  eight  to 
thirty  live  tons,  (»arefully  and  evenly 
down  the  length  of  the  road.  If  a  horse 
falls,  nothing  can  save  its  life.  Around 
curves,  the  long  tongue  sweeps  the 
struggling  animals  ruthlessly  to  one 
side;  it  is  the  driver's  duty  to  see  that 
they  keep  clear.  He  must  stick  to  the 
rut,  for  if  his  runners  ever  slide  off  the 
ice,  the  whole  outfit  is  stalled  or  tipped 
over.  It  lies  with  him  to  judge  how 
big  a  load  his  team  can  haul ;  for  it  is 
his  duty  to  see  that  the  horses  remain 
in  good  condition. 

At  the  banking  ground  by  the  river 
the  load  is  stopj)ed  exactly  oi)posite  long 
parallel  skids.  Two  men  cautiously  un- 
hook the  "  MTappers  " — chains  whose 
function  it  is  to  bind  on  the  load.  Then 
the  lower  log  on  that  side  is  carefully 
jarred    and    hitched    along    with    cant 


A  LOGGING    KAILROAD  IN    MICHIGAN— WHERE   LUMBERING    IS    DONE    ON   A  SUFFiaENTLY   LARGE  SCALE, 

A   RAILWAY   FOR  HAULING  THE  LOGS  SAVES  MUCH  TIME  AND  LABOR,   AND  MAKES  IT  POSSIBLE 

TO  CARRY  ON   WORK  IN  SUMMER   AND  WINTER  AUKE. 
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hooks,  until  sutldenly,  with  a  rush  and 
a  roar,  the  load  flattens  out  over  the 
skids.  Just  then  it  is  a  ease  of  every 
man  for  himself,  and  keep  out  from 
under! 

Again  the  landing  men  roll  the  heavy 


must  be  remembered  that  he  is  generally 
remote  from  civilization.  A  break  must 
be  repaired  on  the  premises,  with  the 
materials  at  hand.  The  whole  lumber 
industry  is  a  contest  of  wits  against 
difficulties. 


A  TYPICAL  LUMBER  CAMP— THE  CENTRAL  BUILDING  IS  THE  MEN'S  CAMP;  THE  OTHERS  ARE  THE  COOK 
CAMP,  THE  STABLE,  THE  BLACKSMITH'S  SHOP,   THE    OFFICE,    AND  THE   WASHERWOMAN'S  SHANTY. 


timbers  along  the  skids  with  their  cant 
hooks,  prying,  jabbing,  leaning  with  all 
the  weight  of  their  bodies.  The  man 
who  gets  caught  between  two  logs  is  sent 
to  the  hospital  or  the  graveyard.  Then, 
by  the  bank  of  the  river,  other  men  pile 
^r^technically,  *'  deck  '' — them  exactly 
as  in  the  woods,  except  that  now  the 
piles  attain  a  height  of  thirty  feet,  and  a 
length  bounded  only  by  the  width  of  the 
river  b(fttom.  Seven  or  eight  million 
feet  packed  in  a  half  mile  of  banking 
ground  present'  a  wonderful  sight. 
Sometimes*  a  decking  chain  more  than 
]three  hundred  feet  long  is  required  to 
VolTthe  logs  to  their  places. 

THE  lumberman's  TRIBULATIONS. 

J  The  lumberman  is  in  all  kinds  of  trib- 
ulation until  his  skid  ways  are  empty  and 
his  banking  grounds  full.  In  fact,  it 
would  be  hard  to  pick  any  stage  of  the 
game  when  he  is  not  in  tribulation.  The 
slightest  departure  from  the  right  con- 
ditions necessitates  a  prompt  alteration 
of  method,  or  the  adoption  of  expedients 
as  varied  as  they  are  ingenious.    And  it 


But  the  greatest  dread  is  that  of  being 
"  hung  up.*'  Suppose  a  man  to  have  cut 
and  skidded  twenty  million  feet.  He  is 
hindered  and  delayed  in  his  road  work 
and  haiUing.  The  spring  break  up 
catches  him  with  five  or  six  million  feet 
still  in  the  woods.  To  save  it,  he  must 
either  resort  to  pole  roads — a  sort  of 
horse  tramway  with  poles  for  rails — or 
he  must  haul  it  by  some  one  of  a  dozen 
other  expensive  methods  which  will  eat 
up  every  cent  of  his  profits.  It  cannot 
be  left  until  the  succeeding  winter.  A 
certain  kind  of  wood  worm  makes  it  his 
business  to  destroy  white  pine  in  a  sin- 
gle summer. 

The  sleigh  haul  is,  therefore,  a  season 
of  feverish  activity.  The  sprinklers  are 
at  work  until  after  midnight;  the  load- 
ers are  out  by  four  in  the  morning. 
Cook  and  cookies  are  rushed  to  death, 
and  must  be  prepared  to  serve  food  at 
any  hour  of  the  day  or  night.  At  the 
landing,  the  cant  hook  men  work  like 
demons  to  dear  the  skidways  for  the 
next  load. 

Finally  the  thaw  comes.    The  river. 
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probably  an  insignificant  stream  at 
other  times^  rises  to  flood.  Bold  men 
with  peevies  "  break  out "  the  rollways; 
the  logs  rattle  down  in  a  thunderous 
cascade,  are  caught  by  the  stream,  and 
promptly  jam.  The  jam  has  in  some 
way  to  be  broken,  and  quickly.  Men 
volunteer  for  the  dangerous  work,  dyna- 
mite is  exploded,  teams  pull  with  block 
and  tackle.  At  last  the  mass  of  timber 
and  the  accumulated  water  behind  it 
give  way.    The  drive  is  on. 

The  drive  is  too  big  a  subject  to  at- 
tempt here.  When  the  perspective  of 
history  has  aligned  the  deeds  of  the 
riverman  with  those  of  the  scout,  the 
cowboy,  and  the  trapper,  they  will  be 
found  in  no  degree  the  lesser. 

THE  WORK  THAT  LUMBERMEN  DO. 

Every  minute  of  his  sixteen  or  eigh- 
teen hour  working  day  is  one  of  danger. 
You  have  never  known  what  circus  ri- 
ding may  become  until  you  have  seen  an 
old  fashioned  "  bully  boy  "  juggle  with 
a  floating  saw  log.  You  will  never  ap- 
preciate endurance  until  you  have  seen 
one  of  these  men  leap  to  his  feet,  after 
a  few  hours'  sleep  under  wet  blankets, 
to  work  all  day  up  to  his  waist  in  water 
from  which  the  floating  ice  has  not  yet 
cleared.  You  will  revise  your  ideas  of 
nerve  if  ever  you  have  the  chance  to  see 
a  volunteer  with  a  reputation  for  reck- 
lessness to  sustain  walk  coolly  under 
the  frowning,  trembling  tangle  of  logs, 
behind  which  presses  the  might  of  the 
freshet,  to  "  break  the  jam.'* 

I  do  not  wonder  at  the  wild  debauches 
in  the  lumber  towns  after  the  log  run- 
ning is  over.  They  are  reactionary. 
Even  the  cowboy  has  not  as  good  an 
excuse. 

The  most  important  improvements  in 
logging  methods  are  the  ice  roads,  steam 
skidding,  and  the  logging  railroad.  The 
two  latter  are  practicable  only  when  the 
operations  are  to  be  conducted  on  a 
large  scale,  and  in  certain  kinds  of  coun- 
try.    Steam  skidding,  indeed,  is  still 


something  of  a  "  new  f angled  notion." 
The  railroad,  however,  when  it  can  be 
used,  is  a  wonderful  saver.  It  docs  all 
the  work,  after  the  logs  have  been  tra- 
voyed;  the  cut^^jan  go  on  summer  and 
winter  alike;  and  a  man  is  practically 
independent  of  the  weather.  Most  of 
the  large  lumber  firms  now  own  many 
miles  of  track. 

But  the  greatest  advance  that  lum- 
bering ever  made  was  brought  about  by 
the  ice  road,  which  I  have  described. 
In  the  old  days  the  hauling  used  to  be 
done  directly  over  the  snow.  Four  thou- 
sand feet  was  considered  a  big  load. 
The  sleighs  and  the  runners  were  com- 
paratively narrow.  Now,  with  easier 
pulling,  both  have  increased.  Bunks 
have  widened  to  twelve  or  thirteen  feet, 
and  often  a  space  of  eight  feet  is  al- 
lowed between  the  ruts.  Loads  of 
twelve  and  fourteen  thousand  are  not 
uncommon;  while  I  have  heard  of  one 
that  ran  between  eighteen  and  nineteen 
thousand  feet.  It  must  have  weighed, 
together  with  the  sleigh,  more  than 
fifty  seven  tons.  It  was  drawn  three 
miles  by  a  single  pair  of  horses. 

If  the  pioneer  is  a  man  who,  in  a  new- 
country,  accomplishes  great  things  with 
few  facilities,  surely  the  lumberman  is 
entitled  to  his  place  in  the  galaxy.  If 
romance  means  sometimes  brave  and  re- 
sourceful men,  great  deeds  done  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  the  wild,  free, 
picturesque  character  that  pertains  al- 
ways to  reckless  courage  and  a  life  re- 
mote from  civilization,  then  the  river- 
man  and  the  lumberjack  deserve  to  be 
ranked  with  the  cowboy  and  explorer. 
We  live  in  houses  built  of  the  fruits  of 
his  labor;  we  eat  the  products  of  the 
farms  he  has  cleared.  Soon,  when  it  is 
too  late,  we  shall  realize  that  we  have 
had  at  our  very  doors  a  type  of  the  he- 
roic age.  Then  he  will  have  passed.  Our 
children  will  say,  as  we  do  now  of  the 
coureur  du  hois  or  the  earlier  Indian: 
"  How  I  should  like  to  have  lived  wjien 
men  did  such  things!  " 


BETWEEN. 
Life  means  to  ns  a  thouaaod  different  things; 

The  highest  meaning  is  the  one  we  miss; 
And  yet  a  warning  voice  anceasing  sings, 

"Life  is  eternity's  parenthesis.'' 


2  J  M 


Grate  H.  Boutelle. 
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The  Tender   Heart   of  Aaron    Burr. 

A  MINOR  INCIDENT  IN  THE  FAMOUS  ADVENTURER'S  CAREER. 

BY  LOUISE  KENNEDY  MABIE. 


THE  little  fire  that  flickered  upon  the 
hearth  vied  with  the  solitary  can- 
dle in  trying  to  brighten  the  corners  of 
the  dusky  room;  but  when  the  yellow 
flames  were  highest,  they  served  but  to 
make  the  thick  shadows  more  dense. 

The  old  man  at  the  green  baize  table 
sighed  and  rested  his  head  upon  his 
hand.  His  brilliant  eyes  stared  into  the 
dimness.  He  might  have  been  looking 
at  the  ghost  of  his  younger  self. 

"  You  were  born  upon  the  wrong  con- 
tinent, Aaron  Burr,"  he  murmured. 
"  In  France,  a  marshal ;  in  England,  a 
minister,  mayhap;  in  green  young 
America,  a  fallen  old  man,  who  no  long- 
er cares  to  fight  his  fate.''  The  bright 
eyes  dimmed,  and  his  head  sank  lower. 
"  Duels,  treasons,  speeches,  gallantries 
— so  they  will  sum  my  life,  and  there 
will  be  no  one  to  say  them  nay  now  that 
Theo  is  gone;  my  pretty  maid,  my  sweet 
girl,  whose  voice  is  silenced  long  since! 
Her  baby  hair  curled  itself  so  softly 
about  my  fingers;  her  round  head  was 
ever  near  my  hand.'' 

He  stroked  the  ink  stained  table  gen- 
tly. The  fire  crackled  merrily.  There 
was  a  feeble  sputter  from  the  candle,  as 
if  in  defiance.  The  old  man  sat  softly 
stroking  the  ink  stained  table. 

He  was  stiff  and  straight  the  instant 
that  a  knock  sounded  upon  the  door. 
Deliberately  he  reached  for  a  pen,  and 
turned  a  page  in  his  heavy  book. 

"Enter!"  he  called  out,  examining 
the  page  meanwhile. 

A  dark  face,  with  rolling  black  eyes 
framed  in  white,  appeared  upon  the 
opening  of  the  door.  A  flashing  grin 
and  a  ducking  motion  of  the  head 
served  at  once  as  a  salutation  and  as  an 
expression  of  good  will  to  the  host. 

Colonel  Burr  laid  down  his  pen. 

"  Well,  well,  Cra?sus,  and  so  yon  are 
not  buried  yet  ?  " 

The  negro  chuckled.  "  Xot  jus'  yet. 
Bah,  (.'olonel  Burr.    Lots  o'  young  feel- 


in's  'bout  old  Croesus  yet,  colonel.  Got 
ma  will  made,  an'  I'll  be  ready  for  the 
mighty  Lord  when  he's  ready  for  me.  I 
will  that,  sah." 

He  was  holding  a  sealed  note  in  his 
hand,  and  now  advanced  it  towards  the 
colonel.  "  Mistress  done  tell  me  to  take 
this  mighty  quick  down  to  Colonel 
Burr's,  an'  to  not  come  home  till  he  done 
with  me.  She  was  in  a  big  hurry,  mis- 
tress was."  A  troubled  look  eclipsed  his 
smile.  "  I  done  come  in  my  ole  coat  an' 
cap.  You  mus'  excuse  my  ole  coat  an' 
my  cap,  sah !  "  He  fingered  the  cap  nerv- 
ously. 

The  gentleman  was  reading  the  letter. 
It  told  startling  news,  for  his  fingers 
drummed  sharply  upon  the  table.  Colo- 
nel Burr  was  famed  for  his  strength  of 
nerve.  He  was  a  man  whose  feelings 
were  never  displayed  for  the  world's 
discussion. 

A  heavy  frown  grew  between  his  eyes. 
He  was  reading  for  a  second  time. 

'"  By  General  Jackson,''  he  suddenly 
cried,  '"  this  is  a  coil !  A  pretty  state  of 
affairs!  Croesus,  collect  your  wits. 
Don't  roll  your  eyes  like  a  jellyfish.  I 
want  your  help.  Do  you  hear,  sir?  Your 
assistance.  Aaron  Burr  asks  it."  There 
was  a  grand  air  about  the  brown  little 
gentleman.    "  Do  you  give  it  me?  " 

Croesus  fingered  his  cap,  twirling  if  in 
excited  haste. 

''  Stop  that  motion,  man !  "  thundered 
the  colonel.  *'  It  is  a  veritable  wind- 
mill, that  cap.    Answer  me,  sir!  " 

Croesus  gulped  audibly.  "  I — I — 1*11 
do  my  bes',  Colonel  Burr.  Yas,  I  will, 
I — I  will.  But  I  hates  to  serve  de  qual- 
ity in  my  ole  coat  and  cap,  sah,  yas.  Lt»' 
— le' — lemme  run  up  to  de  mistress'  an' 
get  my  blue  coat " 

**  Never  mind  your  coat !  That  doesn't 
make  the  man.  It  is  best  to  dismiss 
clothes  from  your  mind,  Croesus,  when 
once  dressed.  They  are  easily  for- 
gotten." 
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Croesus  murmured  an  uncertain, 
"  Yea,  sah/^    His  were  not  easily  forgot. 

The  colonel  stood  up.  "  Get  out  into 
the  hall.  There  is  a  chair  near  the  rear 
door.  Sit  down  upon  it.  I  will  call 
you  when  I  want  you;'*  and  Croesus 
departed. 

The  gentleman  walked  to  the  fire- 
place. "  Madam  Rush  does  not  become 
alarmed  without  cause."  He  was  think- 
ing deeply.  "  ^Tis  the  natural  anxiety 
of  the  duenna  for  her  charge.  Such  a 
pretty  charge,  this !  **  He  leaned  against 
the  mantel  shelf,  looking  at  the  flaming 
logs.  **  And  this  Schuyler,  of  all  men! 
His  very  name  proves  him  a  villain. 
How  I  have  hated  all  Schuylers,  root 
and  branch ! "  His  tone  grew  bitter. 
"  My  friend  Hamilton — ^whom  I  shot — 
was  one  of  the  clan.  Betty  would  do  ill 
to  come  to  me  for  help  in  this  runaway 
match.'* 

He  took  up  the  letter,  and  reread  a 
sentence  or  two. 

**  She  Tias  been  gone  some  two  hours 
— Peg  saw  her  meet  young  Schuyler  at 
the  end  of  the  Oak  Walk  and  did  not 
inform  me  until  this  moment.  I  boxed 
the  wench's  ears  most  soundly."  ('*  Td 
swear  to  that,"  thought  Colonel  Burr.) 
*'  He  has  been  openly  devoted,  and  is 
lamentably  handsome.  And  Betty  be- 
trothed from  her  infancy  to  her  parson 
cousin  at  home!  She  may  come  to  you 
to  gain  your  influence  with  her  father. 
Your  gallant  heart 

"  My  position  is  most  unpleasant — an 
aunt  who  allows  her  pretty  niece  to 
elope  while  visiting  at  her  house!  Oh, 
my  friend  " — the  good  lady's  letter  was 
one  wail  of  distress. 

"  So  she  is  coming  to  me  for  help," 
mused  the  old  man.  "  Yes,  Betty  would. 
Misguided  child ;  innocent  young  Schuy- 
ler! The  aflfair  should  be  one  to  my 
liking.  But  I  would  swim  the  Helles- 
pont— at  my  age — to  even  up  my  ac- 
count with  his  people,  and  this  is  my 
good  opportunity."  He  drew  his  chair 
nearer  to  the  fire,  and  sat  down  to 
wait. 

It  was  liot  long  before  there  came 
another  knock  upon  the  door — or, 
rather,  two  knocks:  one,  a  hesitating 
little  tap;  the  second,  a  bold  stroke. 

Colonel  Burr  rose  to  his  feet.  "  They 
are  here,"  he  thought,  and  walked  brisk- 


ly across  to  the  doorway.  "  I  will  pre- 
sent a  Swedish  stolidness." 

A  girl's  face  peered  up  a!;  him  from 
the  dusk  outside.  Behind  her  loomed  a 
man's  figure.  The  girl  stepped  bravely 
forward  and  held  out  a  trembling  little 
hand. 

"  It  is  only  Betty,"  she  said,  as  the 
colonel  bent,  with  stately  courtesy,  over 
the  hand. 

'^  And  no  fair  lady  more  welcome,"  he 
exclaimed.  **  Will  you  not  come  in? 
Your  man  " — glancing  over  her  shoul- 
der— "  can  wait  outside." 

''  Oh  " — in  a  shocked  little  voice — 
"  he  is  not  my  man!  He  is — a — friend 
of  mine."  The  young  man  had  stepped 
forward  quickly,  but  Betty  laid  her 
hand  upon  his  arm,  and,  strangely 
enough,  it  had  its  effect.  "  Can— can 
he  not  come  in,  too?  "  she  pleaded. 

"  It  is  never  my  will  to  be  discour- 
teous to  a  lady  or  to  her  friends,"  replied 
Colonel  Burr  grandly.  "  You  are  wel- 
come." 

But  there  was  an  uneasiness  in  the 
air,  even  after  Betty  was  seated  in  the 
old  armchair.  She  showed  it  by  the 
nervous  tapping  of  her  small  riding 
boot.  Young  Schuyler  fidgeted  with 
his  gloves,  and  paced  up  and  down  un- 
easily. Only  when  his  glance  fell  upon 
the  girl's  dark  head  did  his  eyes  bright- 
en and  his  mouth  relax  from  its  stern 
lines.  But  Colonel  Burr  was  utterly  at 
his  ease,  his  face  devoid  of  expression 
as  he  poked  the  fire  into  a  brighter 
blaze.  Only  his  brilliant  e3'es  showed 
amusement. 

He  noted  everything  and  seemed  to 
see  nothing.  He  did  not  miss  any  de- 
tail of  the  man's  fine  face.  He  observed 
the  athletic  swing  of  the  shoulders,  and 
frowned  at  the  sheer  size  of  the  figure. 
That  slighting  phrase,  "the  little 
Burr,"  had  not  yet  lost  its  sting. 

The  colonel  waited  until  he  had 
planned  what  he  meant  to  say.  He  did 
not  like  to  have  his  clear  cut  eentences 
interrupted  by  the  awkward  silences  of 
hesitation.  At  last  he  was  ready  to 
make  his  first  move  in  the  game. 

"  Is  the  carriage  from  the  house  to 
call  for  you  here?  "  he  asked  as  calmly 
as  if  he  did  not  know  that  he  was  delib- 
erately exploding  a  mine. 

The  girl  flushed  scarlet.    "  I— I  feel 
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that  I  must  explain/'  she  began,  lamely 
enough ;  but  the  young  man  stepped  for- 
ward. 

'*It  is  I  who  will  explain,"  he  said. 
"  Miss  Rush  " — with  a  proud  look  upon 
his  face,  and  a  haughty  lift  of- the  head 
— "  has  done  me  the  honor  of — consent- 
ing to  be  my  wife.'' 

"  Oh,  Harry,"  breathed  Betty,  in  dis- 
tress. "  You  have  spoiled  it  all !  You 
have  been  too  sudden  with  it!  You 
should  have  led  up  to  it  gradually — and 
—and  prepared  Colonel  Burr,"  she 
wailed. 

Colonel  Burr  coughed  behind  his 
hand.  Otherwise  he  was  silent  and  un- 
winking. He  believed  in  letting  the 
other  side  state  its  case. 

"  We  have  decided  to  elope,"  con- 
tinued the  young  man,  "  urged  to  the 
step  by  the  obstacles  in  the  path  of  a 
regular  marriage.  1 — I  am  referring 
to  Miss  Rush's  engagement  to  her  cous- 
in, and  to  her  father's  refusal  to  re- 
lease her  from  her  bond."  His  voice 
was  low,  and  the  words  sometimes 
seemed  to  stick  in  his  throat;  but  he 
kept  manfully  on,  despite  Betty's  tear- 
ful eyes  and  Aaron  Burr's  immovable 
face. 

"  We  have  come  to  you — Miss  Rush 
wished  it — to  get  your  sanction  to  our 
marriage.  She — ^she  remains  convinced 
that  with  it  her  father  would  prove 
placable.  Without  it,  she  is  sure  he 
would  not  succeed  in  overlooking  our 
disobedience.  We  have  come  to  you  in 
the  hope  that  we  may  gain  your  help." 
The  stilted  sentences  accorded  ill  with 
the  young  man's  shining  eyes. 

Aal*on  Burr's  face  was  as  a  face  of 
carved  marble.  There  was  no  softening 
about  it;  it  was  absolutely  devoid  of 
expression. 

"  I — I  love  Miss  Rush,  with  all  my 
heart,"  Schuyler  went  on,  "  and  it  is  in 
my  power  to  make  her  happy.  She  does 
not  love  her  cousin " 

"  I  hate  him,"  struck  in  Betty  vin- 
dictively. "  He  talks  through  his  nose, 
and  he  always  treads  upon  the  toes  of 
my  slippers.  He  has  an  abominable 
smirk.  I  abhor  him,  and — and  so  would 
you.  Colonel  Burr,  if  you  had  been  en- 
gaged to  be  married  to  him  from  vour 
cradle!" 

She  rose  and  came  over  to  the  old 


gentleman.  Schuyler  watched  her  with 
loving  eyes.  She  was  not  tall.  Her 
eyes  were  a  little  below  the  level  of 
Aaron  Burr's  own.  She  stopped  in 
front  of  him.  The  old  gentleman  stood 
rigid. 

"  I  do  not  approve  of  this  course,"  he 
began.  "  I  feel  that  no  fate  coidd  be 
worse  for  this  child  than  marriage  with 
one  of  your  house,  sir.  I  do  not  help 
my  favorites  to  runaway  matches  with 
nobodies,  Mr.  Schuyler." 

"  Sir,"  began  the  young  man  hotly, 
"  my  name  is  well  known " 

*^  And  little  liked  by  many  eminent 
persons,  among  whom  you  may  number 
my  humble  self.  I  refuse  to  sanction 
the  harebrained  plan ;  I  could  not  so  go 
against  the  dearest  wishes  of  my  friend, 
this  child's  father! " 

"  Father  would  come  about  all  right," 
protested  Betty. 

"  The  absurdity  of  the  scheme  is  ap- 
parent. What  are  your  plans?  Where 
would  you  be  married?  Who  would 
marry  you  ?  Where  would  you  take  the 
bride  ?  It  seems  that  you  need  a  master 
of  ceremonies,  and  expect  me  to  apply 
for  the  position.  1  refuse  my  consent 
unconditionally,  Mr.  Schuyler." 

"  Then  we  will  do  without  it,"  Schuv- 
ler  retorted.    "  Come,  Betty !  " 

She  came  up  to  him,  and  put  her  hand 
upon  his  sleeve.  "  Bend  over,"  she  said, 
and  then  whispered  softly  in  his  ear. 
He  demurred ;  she  renewed  her  murmur, 
and  emphasized  it  with  pleading  eyes. 
"  Just  a  minute,"  she  coaxed,  and  in  the 
end  prevailed.  She  conducted  her  lover 
to  the  door,  opened  it,  pushed  him  out 
into  the  darkness,  closed  the  door  firmly, 
and  leaned  against  it. 

^'  And  what  quirk  is  this  that  has  got- 
ten into  your  pretty  head,  child?  Could 
you  not  choose  a  milder  excitement?" 
asked  Colonel  Burr,  seating  himself  at 
the  table,  and  smiling  indulgently. 
"  Ah,  these  women — these  women  are 
the  very  devil.  I  suppose  I  am  to  receive 
a  scolding  now !  " 

"  No,"  she  answered  gravely,  "  no 
scolding.    I  am  going  to  talk  to  you.'' 

"  It  will  amount " 

"  It  will  not,"  she  interrupted.  She 
came  across  the  room,  and  saiUk  down 
before  the  fire.  He  was  watching  her 
face. 
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"  It  is  curiously  like,  and  yet  unlike/' 
he  thought  sadly.  "  The  eyes  are  like 
Theo's,  except  for  the  yellow  glint.  The 
face  is  more  oval.  Yet  it  is  not  un- 
like  '' 

Betty  looked  up  suddenly.  "  You  had 
a  daughter.  Colonel  Burr,"  she  began 
bravely.  He  held  up  his  hand,  but  she 
continued :  "  I  know  you  do  not  speak 
of  her— or  allow  others  to  do  so;  but  it 
is  only  I,  and  you  have  always  been  kind 
to  me.  In  every  little  thing,  from  a 
child,  you  have  given  me  my  will :  have 
stood  by  me  against  my  father.  Always 
what  I  wished  I  got ;  and  now — now  that 
my  life,  my  soul,  are  wrapped  up  in  one 
wish,  depend  upon  one  small  effort  on 
your  part — you  refuse.  Ah,  it  is  not 
kind,  nor  just,  to  so  indulge  me  in  sweets 
and  then  deny  me  bread  when  I  am 
starving!    I  did  not  think  so  ill  of  you.'' 

"  He  is  a  Schuyler,"  said  the  old  man 
quickly. 

"And  a  noble  man,"  she  cried  out, 
with  head  held  high.  "  If  he  were  not, 
and  I  loved  him,  it  would  not  matter. 
You  have  nothing  against  Harry  him- 
self. Have  you  anything?"  she  in- 
sisted. 

'*  Nothing,"  he  answered  honestly. 

"  It  is  not  the  manner  of  the  mar- 
riage. Colonel  Burr  is  famous  for  de- 
lighting in  elopements.  That  excuse 
does  not  answer.  You  have  no  reason, 
except  an  obstinate  resolve,  for  you  do 
not  need  to  consider  my  engagement.  I 
am  not  one  to  be  bound  without  my 
consent  or  liking.  Dear  Colonel  Burr, 
make  me  happy.  You  would  not  have 
me. miss  such  happiness  as  your  own 
daughter  enjoyed  ?  See,  it  is  little  Betty 
that  asks  you;"  and  she  held  up  both 
small  hands  to  him. 

He  saw  her  eyes,  Theo's  eyes,  wet 
with  tears  in  the  firelight.  They  seemed 
to  bring  a  lump  into  his  throat,  and  the 
tender  old  heart  softened. 

"  I  could  never  look  your  father  in 
the  eye,"  he  protested,  to  save  his  dig- 
nity too  sudden  a  tumble  from  its  ped- 
estal. 

"  I  will  answer  for  father,  once  you 
come  out  strong  as  my  good  friend.  I 
will  not  allow  him  to  say  a  harsh  word 
to  you,"  answered  Betty,  nodding  her 
head. 

The   colonel    smiled    a   grim    smile. 


"  And  I  am  to  swallow  my  pride  and 
my  pretty  revenge  and  my  ill  consid- 
ered words  at  one  mouthful,  and  am 
expected  to  smile  pleasantly  during  the 
operation?  I  have  half  a  mind  to  do 
it!" 

"No,  not  half!  You  have  a  whole 
mind  to  do  it-  It  is  stingy  to  do  things 
by  halves.  And  I  will  pay  you  with  a 
kiss  " — laughing  joyously — "  when  I 
have  told  Harry." 

She  ran  across  the  room,  pulled  open 
the  door,  and  called  softly:  "He  is  a 
darling,  Harry.  Come  here  and  tell  him 
so.  He  has  come  about  grandly,  and  I 
am  to  kiss  him  for  it." 

"  This  is  no  bribery  case,  Mr.  Schuy- 
ler," said  Aaron  Burr,  from  his  old 
armchair.  "No  compulsion  was  used; 
no  temptation  held  out.  It  is  simply  the 
cursed  softness  of  my  old  sinner's  heart 
to  a  woman  in  distress.  Your  hand,  my 
boy.  I  liked  you  from  first  view,  but 
tried  to  stifle  my  feelings.  You  are  no 
Schuyler  upon  the  face  of  you.  Of 
course  I  can  wait  to  shake  your 
hand '' 

Schuyler  put  Betty  away  from  him, 
and  came  forward  quickly. 

"I  have  always  wanted  to  tell  you, 
sir,  that  I  had  no  delight  in  the  attitude 
many  take  towards  you.  I  thank  you, 
Colonel  Burr,  and  I  admire  a  man  who 
can  change  his  mind." 

"  'Tis  an  agreeable  habit  I  have  had 
all  my  life.  It  has  gotten  me  into  much 
trouble.  You  minx  " — shaking  a  finger 
at  the  smiling  Betty — "  you  will  get  me 
into  more.  I  can,  in  fancy,  hear  your 
father  now,  as  he  clears  his  throat  be- 
fore launching  bad  words  upon  my  de- 
voted head !  Now  sit,  and  tell  me  your 
plans." 

With  Betty  perched  upon  the  wide 
arm  of  the  chair,  a  short  consultation 
ensued. 

"  Let  us  agree  to  let  me  be  the  leader 
in  this  enterprise,"  said  Aaron  Burr. 
"  I  promise  'twill  not  end  in  disaster. 
I  am  a  born  leader,  though  the  world 
as  yet  has  not  discovered  the  fact." 

"  We  will  do  as  you  wish,  sir,"  said 
Schuyler.  "Only  be  quick  with  it, 
whatever  the  plan." 

Colonel  Burr  rose  at  once,  and  walked 
down  the  length  of  the  dark  hall.  Croe- 
sus, upon  being  awakened,  asserted  his 
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ability  to  do  anything  demanded  of 
him. 

"  I  want  you  to  procure  a  coach,  and 
to  have  it  at  the  door  within  lialf  an 
hour.  Perliaps  you  could  hire  one  at 
the  tavern." 

"  Better'n  that,  colonel — I  kin  borrey 
one  from  Mr.  Ten  Eyck's  man.  He's  a 
great  friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Ten  Eyck's 
Peter  is,  an'  his  master's  gone  to  Tren- 
ton.   Peter'll  help  me  out,  sah." 

"  Beg,  borrow,  or  steal  it.  It  matters 
not  which.  The  point  is,  get  it,  and 
quickly." 

Croesus  chuckled  as  he  stumped  down 
the  hall.  "  Lucky  you  got  ole  Crcesus 
here,  Colonel  Burr.  Peter'll  give  me 
the  sorrel  team,  and  they's  a  spankin' 
team,  sah." 

Colonel  Burr  reentered  his  room  and 
sat  down  at  the  table.  He  wrote  rapid- 
ly, paying  no  heed  to  the  whispers  of  the 
young  couple  near  the  fireplace.  He 
smiled  as  he  wrote : 

HONORBD  Madame: 

It  is  the  great  confidence  I  feel  in  the  strength  of 
oar  friendship  which  emboldens  me  to  approach  yon 
in  the  present  case.  The  bearer  of  this  letter  is  a 
yoong  friend  of  my  own,  who  has  been  separated 
from  the  lady  of  his  heart  by  a  stem  father  and  an 
impossible  betrothed.  They  decided  for  a  runaway 
marriage;  wisely  enough,  they  came  to  me  for  help, 
and  I,  knowing  your  sweet  charity  and  the  wide 
hospitality  you  extend,  am  posting  them  up  to  your 
mansion,  certain  that  its  doors  close  upon  no  one  in 
need  of  your  aid.  It  is  my  plan  to  see  them  married 
in  your  grand  drawingroom,  and  may  the  good 
spirits — if  there  be  any — dispose  of  these  inno- 
cents thereafter. 

I  will  follow  them  within  the  hoar. 

There  are  not  many  friends  remaining  to  me 
whose  good  will  towards  myself  I  would  tax  thus. 
Perhaps  I  wish  to  test  the  extent  of  yours;  perhaps 
I  wish  to  discover  if  you  care  enough  for  Aaron 
Burr  to  warm  his  bad  old  heart  for  him;  perhaps 

It  is  with  sincere  esteem  that  I  address  yon, 
Mme.  Jumel;  I  truly  sign  myself 

Your  devoted  servant, 

Aaron  Burr. 

He  was  some  time  over  the  letter. 
The  wording  seemed  difficult,  but  the 
task  was  not  unpleasant.  The  little 
smile  hovered  over  his  lips  as  he  fin- 
ished. 

Having  finished  and  folded  the  note, 
he  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  and  gazed 
([uietly  at  the  ceiling,  until  wheels 
.M)unded  outside.  The  young  people 
sprang  up.  Colonel  Bnrr  ros(»  and 
stepped  out  into  the  night,  closing  the 
door  behind  him. 


Betty  looked  up  at  her  lover.  "  He 
is  most  mysterious,"  she  whispered. 

"  We  are  to  trust  him  implicitly, 
dear.  A  little  mystery  does  not  harm 
us.  I  can  worry  over  nothing,  now  that 
I  know  the  parson  cannot  have  j^ou.'' 

''Will  the  bride  walk  out?  Her  coach 
is  waiting.'' 

Colonel  Burr's  small  figure  showed  in 
the  doorway.  He  conducted  Betty 
through  the  darkness  to  the  gleam  of 
the  carriage  lamps.  After  she  was  seat- 
ed, he  skilfully  tucked  in  her  skirts,  and 
gave  Schuyler  a  little  push  as  he  took 
his  seat  beside  her.  "  Present  this  to 
your  hostess,"  he  commanded,  as  he 
gave  him  the  letter,  and  closed  the  door. 

"But,  Colonel  Burr,"  protested 
Betty,  leaning  across  her  lover,  the  open 
window  framing  her  lovely  head, 
"  where  are  we  going?  And  1  have  not 
paid  you." 

"  Wait  until  I  have  earned  the  pay- 
ment, Mrs.  Schuyler.  I  have  but  be- 
gun." 

He  disappeared  in  the  gloom.  He 
was  speaking  low  to  the  men  on  the  box. 
"  Make  your  best  time,  Peter,"  was  all 
they  heard,  with  something  in  an  un- 
dertone that  caused  two  negro  chuckles 
as  the  horses  started. 

"  We  are  in  for  a  long  drive,  sweet. 
Best  put  your  head  down  here,"  whis- 
pered Schuyler,  and  Betty  did  so. 

Aaron  Burr  did  not  balk  at  trifles. 
Despite  many  grumblings.  Dr.  Bogart 
found  himself  whipped  into  his  great 
coat,  buttoned  up  sharply,  and  jerked 
about  until  he  was  almost  speechless. 

'*  You  will  knock  me  breathless, 
Burr,"  he  snorted. 

"  1  am  trying  to,"  Burr  answered. 
"  A  clergyman,  and  using  irreligious 
language!  The  tone  would  have  gone 
well  with  blasphemy.  Besides,  there 
will  be  a  good  fee,  man;  "  and  the  doctor 
became  quieter. 

By  some  magic,  the  little  gig  was 
ready  for.them  at  the  door.  The  doctor 
snorted  once,  but  said  nothing.  Aaron 
Burr  smiled  quietly.  "  I  have  a  potent 
way  with  servants,''  he  said  to  himself. 

It  was  a  quiet  drive.  They  had  soon 
passed  by  the  scattered  houses  forming 
the  outskirts  of  the  little  town  of  Xew 
York,  and  were  speeding  through  the 
open    country.      The    gig    rolled    and 
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bounced  over  the  frozen  ruts,  bumping 
the  portly  doctor  sadly.  At  times,  the 
/Toad  afforded  glimpses  of  the  royal 
North  Biver,  with  its  protecting  cliffs 
looming  dark  behind  it. 

Houses  became  more  infrequent. 
Now  and  then,  a  dark  farmhouse  would 
flash  by,  with  a  dog  rushing  out  to  bark, 
after  they  were  well  past. 

**  Such  hills! '^  groaned  the  doctor. 
"  'Tis  the  other  end  of  the  world,  this 
mansion.^' 

**  This  is  the  last,"  said  Aaron  Burr, 
"  and  the  longest." 

It  proved  to  be  long  enough  for  the 
doctor  before  lights  twinkled  out  be- 
tween the  trees,  and  the  road  grew  bet- 
ter. Then  a  stately  white  house  rose 
])efore  them,  with  broad  pillars  guard- 
ing the  doorway,  and  well  kept  lawns 
and  gardens  all  about.  Lights  shone 
from  every  window. 

They  were  met  by  Croesus,  whose 
white  teeth  gleamed  in  the  light  of  his 
lantern  as  he  helped  the  gentlemen 
down. 

"  Were  you  found  out,  Crcesus?  "  in- 
quired Colonel  Burr. 

"  No,  sah;  1  was  not  found  out,"  he 
answered  grandly.  "  You  jus'  trust  ole 
('roes'  not  to  be  found  out  in  his  devil- 
ment, Colonel  Burr.  The  madame,  she 
came  out  herself  when  she  heard  our 
wheels,  sah,  with  her  maids  peckin'  be- 
hind her,  an'  she  read  your  note,  which 
Mr.  Schuyler  presented  to  her,  Colonel 
Burr,  an' she  looked  mighty  fine  while 
she's  readin'  it.  Then  she  run  down 
to  the  carriage,  an'  grab  up  Miss  Betty 
sittin'  there,  an'  they  all  went  into  de 
house,  an'  close  de  do'.  No  one  saw 
IVcesus  sittin'  up  beside  Peter,  but  he 
was  dere,  an'  feeling  mighty  sly  too, 
sah." 

"  You're  a  good  boy,  (Vorsus.  Now 
get  back  to  the  stable  with  this  mare, 
and  rub  her  down  well.  She's  been 
driven  hard." 

There  was  something  going  forward 
within,  that  was  evident.  The  house 
fairly  hummed  with  excitement  and 
bustle.  The  sound  of  cheerful  voices 
and  the  clattering  of  pans  were  wafted 
to  them  from  the  kitchen  regions.  The 
man  who  opened  the  door  to  them 
smilefl  in  spite  of  himself. 

Mme.  Jumel  was  coming  down  the 


stairs  to  meet  them  as  they  entered. 
She  was  grandly  dressed  in  green  satin, 
and  her  cheerful  face  beamed  with 
smiles. 

*^  The  little  bride  is  being  dressed  in 
my  own  chamber.  We  have  found  her  a 
white  gown.  The  groom  is  well  enough 
as  he  is.  No  one  will  look  at  him.  Men 
are  nonentities  at  a  marriage  service. 
And  pray.  Colonel  Burr,  you  seem  to 
have  taken  much  upon  yourself  with  no 
consent  of  mine.  I  fear  that  tender 
heart  of  yours  does  not  improve  with 
age.  You  have  yet  a  soft  spot  for  a 
lover,  I  see." 

"  He  needs  all  sympathy  and  tender- 
ness, madame,"  said  Colonel  Burr,  bow- 
ing over  her  hand.  "  He  is  always  in  a 
bad  way,  and  should  be  helped  out  of 
his  misery.  In  other  words,  make  him 
a  husband,  and  he  recovers  his  health." 

"  Fie,  Colonel  Burr,  you  do  not  be- 
lieve it  yourself.  ^Tis  heresy,  that 
speech."  She  turned  to  the  clergyman. 
**  You  deserve  much.  Dr.  Bogart,  for 
coming  the  distance  upon  so  wintry  an 
evening.  We  poor  mortals  who  are 
friends  to  Colonel  Burr  are  sadly  put 
U})on.  He  demands  much,  does  he  not, 
doctor  ?  '' — with  an  arch  glance  at  Aaron 
Burr. 

**  He  demands  as  much  as  he  dares," 
Colonel  Burr  answered.  "  His  courage 
fails  at  a  certain  point."  He  bowed 
with  his  hand  upon  his  heart;  Dr.  Bo- 
gart snorted  softly. 

Mme.  Jumel  blushed  a  fine  blush,  and 
then  sighed.  **  Here  I  am,  wasting  my 
time!  You  will  excuse  me,  gentlemen. 
Pray  make  yourselves  comfortable.  We 
shall  soon  be  ready;  "  and  she  left  them 
standing  and  hastened  up  stairs. 

The  doctor  hemmed.  "  You  are  a 
trifle  old.  Burr,"  he  remarked  absently. 
Colonel  Burr  turned  upon  him  furi- 
ously. 

'*  Sir,"  he  cried,  "  you  are  insolent !  " 
He  glared  at  the  doctor,  but  his  quick 
temper  was  not  a  bitter  one.  He  caught 
a  twinkle  in  the  other  man's  eye,  and  his 
dignity  vanished.  "  You  are  an  old 
fool,  Bogart,"  he  said,  and  led  the  way 
to  the  drawingroom.  The  doctor 
chuckled  aloud  as  he  followed. 

For  all  the  haste,  the  wedding  was 
impressive.  It  was  not  like  the  usual 
elopement  service.    The  handsome  room 
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glowed  in  the  soft  candle  light.  Tall 
palms  had  been  arranged  so  that  a  small 
bower  was  formed,  in  which  the  clergy- 
man took  his  position.  Madame  seated 
herself  at  the  spinet  and  began  the 
bridal  music.  The  groom  took  his  place, 
watching  the  door,  his  heart  in  his  eyes. 

There  was  a  rustle  from  without,  and 
then  appeared  pretty  Patty  Dumont, 
who  had  been  staying  the  night,  and 
had  begged  to  be  bridesmaid. 

Her  round  face  was  rosy  with  excite- 
ment. Her  pink  gown  swayed  prettily 
as  she  walked,  conscious  of  the  peeping 
servants,  proud  of  her  sudden  impor- 
tance. 

There  was  a  little  pause,  and  then  a 
vision  in  white  filled  the  doorway — a 
small  girl  in  a  cloudy  gown,  with  a  lace 
veil  over  her  face  and  a  bunch  of  winter 
roses  in  her  hands.  She  leaned  upon 
the  arm  of  a  little  old  gentleman,  whose 
stately  carriage  more  than  made  up  for 
his  lack  of  height. 

There  were  murmurs  of  approval 
from  the  servants;  madame's  handsome 
face  beamed  as  she  ended  the  music  with 
a  soft  chord;  the  clergyman  began  the 
familiar  service.  It  was  very  quiet  in 
the  room. 

Aaron  Burr  sighed  softly  as  he  gave 
the  bride  away.  He  was  thinking  of  his 
own  daughter,  and  of  her  happy  wed- 
ding day  80  long  ago.  His  heart  ached 
with  the  dull,  constant  ache  that  had 
never  ceased  since  Theo  had  sailed  out 
on  the  wide  ocean,  and  had  never  re- 
turned. 

His  eyes  were  misty  at  the  sight  of 
Betty's  pretty  face  when  she  turned 
to  greet  the  company.  "The  pretty 
child !  "  he  murmured. 

"  A  kiss  to  Colonel  Burr,  first  of  all," 
she  cried,  her  happy  young  voice  ring- 
ing clearly,  and  she  stepped  out  to  meet 
him  with  hands  outstretched. 

"  I  owe  it  all  to  you,"  she  whispered. 


as  he  bent  and  kissed  her  tenderly.    The 
heartache  was  always  kept  well  hidden. 

There  was  a  general  congratulation  ta 
follow.  Mme.  Jumel  folded  Betty  to 
her  heart,  and  kissed  young  Schuyler 
warmly.  Dr.  Bogart  saluted  the  bride, 
and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  the  rosy  brides- 
maid also. 

After  the  first  excitement  was  a  little 
subdued,  a  diversion  was  created  by  the 
appearance  of  Croesus  in  the  doorway, 
arrayed  in  a  grand  blue  coat  with  many 
buttons. 

"  The  supper  is  served,  madame,  and 
ladies  and  gentlemen/'  he  called,  smi- 
ling broadly. 

"  Why—why,''  said  Betty,  "  isn't  that 
our  Croesus?  " 

"  Yas'm,"  responded  that  individual. 
"It  am — an'  I  see  you  married,  Mis^ 
Betty,  an'  I  wish  you  joy." 

"  But — but  how  did  you  get  here?  " 
asked  the  bewildered  Betty. 

^"^  Mistress  sent  me  to  Colonel  Burr; 
Colonel  Burr  sent  me  for  Peter  an'  de 
bosses;  they  brung  me  up  here  on  de 
box  seat;  an'  I  borreys  a  coat  from 
madame's  Jacob — I  had  on  my  ole  one. 
Mis'  Bet4:y — ^an'  1  announces  your  wed- 
ding supper,  ma'am." 
-  But  Betty  had  turned  to  Aaron  Burr. 
"  And  you  knew  it  all  along?  My  aunt 
had  sent  to  vou  ?  "  she  asked  reproach- 
fully. 

Colonel  Burr  bowed.  "  And  I  had 
primed  and  hardened  my  heart  againat 
you  both ;  had  sworn  to  do  my  duty  and 
stop  the  marriage;  but — ^I  succeeded  in 
doing  the  reverse.  It  is  the  usual  course 
of  my  actions,  Mrs.  Schuyler." 

"  How  well  you  have  managed  it, 
colonel,"  whispered  Mme.  Jumel.  "  It  is 
all  due  to  you !  What  a  royal  lover  you 
would  make ! " 

•*  If  you  would  but  give  me  an  oppor- 
tunity," the  colonel  answered,  as  he 
gave  her  his  arm  to  supper. 


SYLVIA  IN  THE  SPRINGTIME. 
Voice  of  the  youth  of  the  year. 
Wren  song  and  thrash  song  and  cnckoo  note  clear! 
Melody's  core,  the  articulate  soal  of  the  Spring — 
Oh,  to  hear  Sylvia  shig! 

Flower  of  the  youth  of  the  year, 

Bell  of  the  hyacinth,  daffodil  spear! 

Day  dream  of  beauty  and  veriest  vision  of  grace — 

Oh.  to  see  Sylvia's  face! 


dinton  SeoUard. 
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New  York's  Law  Dispensary^ 

BY  GRANT  RICHARDSON. 


THE   LEGAL  AID  SOCIETY,   AND  ITS  INTERESTING  WORK  IN  BEHALF  OF 
FRIENDLESS  AND  HELPLESS  VICTIMS  OF  INJUSTICE. 


THE  ideal  community,  if  ever  there 
shall  be  one,  will  provide  lawyers 
to  give  free  legal  aid  and  advice  to  all. 
This  ideal  state  is  far  off.  In  the  mean 
time,  in  Xew  York,  there  is  a  society 
that  does  this  excellent  work,  except 
that  its  lawyers,  instead  of  being  paid 
by  the  State,  are  remunerated  through 
the  subscriptions  of  the  persons  who 
support  the  association,  and  their  aid 
is  confined  to  such  as  are  absolutely  un- 
able to  pay  lawyers.  It  is,  in  truth,  a 
"  free  law  dispensary,"  as  are  city  hos- 
pitals the  providers  of  free  medicines 
and  medical  advice  to  the  poor. 

As  a  place  to  study  the  seamy  side  of 
life,  the  rooms  of  the  Legal  Aid  So- 
ciety, as  it  is  called,  are  incomparable. 
They  are  crowded  every  day  with  a  pic- 
turesque crowd,  strangely  mixed  in  na- 
tionality and  creed.  Many  are  newly 
arrived  immigrants,  who  speak  no  Eng- 
lish, and  the  attorney  who  listens  to 
their  wrongs  must  be  a  polyglot.  They 
sit  on  benches  in  rows,  patiently  waiting 
their  turns  to  talk  to  the  various  law- 
yers whose  services  are  theirs  for  the 
asking,  and  many  pathetic  and  humor- 
ous little  romances  develop  in  the  work 
of  the  office,  while  occasionally  a  great 
wrong  or  a  case  of  oppression  is  exposed 
in  the  stories  told. 

These  applicants  for  aid  in  the  "  free 
law  dispensary  "  evidence  the  greatest 
faith  in  the  attorneys.  They  are  voluble 
and  excitable  in  telling  their  stories,  and 
weep  over  their  wrongs  with  the  unre- 
serve of  simple  natures.  Husbands  come 
one  day  to  complain  of  the  conduct  of 
wives,  and  wives  appear  the  next  to  ac- 
cuse their  husbands.  In  many  cases  of 
this  kind  the  complainants  are  recon- 
ciled and  their  differences  are  smoothed 
over,  so  that  they  go  away  satisfied  to 
continue  as  one.  In  one  case  the  wife 
has  for  four  vears  been  a  visitor  to  tlie 


society,  calling  usually  about  once  a 
year,  and  each  time  a  letter  to  the  hus- 
band results  in  his  improvement  for  a 
certain  length  of  time. 

TRUE  STORIES    OP  LOWLY   UFE. 

Miss  Rosalie  Loew,  who  has  charge  of 
the  women's  work  in  the  society,  relates 
scores  of  quaint  stories  that  come  up 
in  her  contact  with  her  clients.  Here  is 
one  of  them:  A  woman  had  been  de- 
serted by  her  husband,  who  refused  to 
support  her.  He  had  left  the  city,  and 
she  did  not  know  where  he  was.  She 
appealed  to  the  society  to  aid  her  in 
finding  him.  While  the  society  was 
still  at  work  in  the  case,  the  daughter  of 
the  couple,  who  is  employed  in  the  ^'  or- 
der department "  of  a  big  dry  goods 
store  to  open  and  read  letters,  cami^ 
upon  one  addressed  in  the  handwriting 
of  her  father.  It  ordered  a  woman's 
dress  to  be  sent  to  a  house  in  Brook- 
lyn. The  girl  took  the  letter  to  her 
mother,  who  identified  the  writing  as 
her  husband's.  With  this  as  a  clue,  the 
society  found  the  husband  living  at  the 
address  given.  He  was  arrested  and 
compelled  to  support  his  lawful  family. 
He  had  been  living  in  (Greater  Xew  York 
for  more  than  a  year,  while  his  wife  jmp- 
posed  he  was  in  the  South. 

Another  case,  similar  in  some  respects, 
was  that  of  a  man  who  deserted  his  wife, 
whom  he  had  married  fourteen  years 
before,  and  several  children.  He  had 
gone  West,  and  his  wife  had  lost  all  track 
of  him.  One  day  the  deserted  woman 
went  to  the  post  office  and  received  a 
letter  addressed  in  her  name.  She  took 
the  letter  to  the  Legal  Aid  Society, 
which  discovered  that  the  husband  had 
returned  to  Xew  York,  bringing  with 
him  a  young  woman  who  posed  as  his 
wife,  and  for  whom  the  letter  had  been 
intended. 
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Some  time  ago,  the  newspapers  of  New 
York  published  a  sensational  story  about 
a  mother  who  had  deserted  her  child  by 
leaving  it  at  a  boarding  house  where  she 
lived.  The  truth  of  the  matter  was  dis- 
closed when  the  mother  visited  the  Le- 
gal Aid  Society.  It  seems  that  the  hus- 
band had  left  New  York  to  look  for 
work,  leaving  the  mother  at  the  board- 
ing house,  and  that  after  a  certain 
amount  of  money  had  become  due,  the 
boarding  house  keeper  had  insisted  on 
the  mother's  leaving,  but  refused  to  al- 
low her  to  take  the  child  until  the  board 
should  be  paid.  A  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
was  served,  but  before  the  matter  came 
to  court,  the  boarding  house  keeper  evi- 
dently came  to  the  conclusion  that  she 
had  no  lien  for  unpaid  board  on  the 
child,  and  returned  it  to  the  mother. 

Another  interesting  case  was  that  of 
a  woman  who  came  to  the  Legal  Aid 
Society  because  of  injuries  sustained  by 
her  child,  who  had  been  run  over  by  a 
brewery  wagon.  She  stated  that  she 
had  consulted  an  attorney,  who  had  in- 
formed her  that  the  case  was  on  the  cal- 
endar, and  that  it  would  soon  be  reached. 
An  investigation  showed  that  the  brew- 
ery company  had  settled  with  this  law- 
yer, and  that  the  case  had  never  been  be- 
gun and  never  had  been  pending  in  the 
court,  but  that  the  lawyer  had  kept  the 
money  paid  him  in  the  settlement.  Pro- 
ceedings were  taken,  not  only  to  recover 
the  money,  but  to  disbar  the  attorney. 

A  woman  applied  to  the  society  for 
assistance  in  compelling  a  trustee  under 
a  will  to  pay  her  a  small  amount  left 
her  by  the  terms  of  the  will.  The  out- 
come of  the  case  was  so  doubtful  and  the 
work  so  great  that  she  had  been  unable 
to  engage  the  services  of  any  attorney. 
The  Legal  Aid  Society,  however,  took 
the  case  and  prosecuted  it  to  a  success- 
ful issue. 

One  of  the  smallest  cases  carried 
through  to  judgment  by  the  society  was 
an  action  for  $1.77.  A  man  ordered  a 
jar  of  pickles  from  a  large  manufactur- 
ing:^ house  in  Washington  Market,  for 
wliich  he  paid  $1.77,  but  the  pickles 
were  never  delivered.  He  went  to  the 
society  in  great  excitement.  The  so- 
ciety's attorney  wrote  to  the  pickle  man, 
who  replied  that  he  knew  nothing  of 
so  small  a  claim,  and  would  pay  no  at- 


tention to  it.  The  society  brought  suit 
and  got  judgment;  execution  was  issued, 
and  the  money  was  recovered. 

There  is  the  case  of  a  man  on  the  East 
Side  who  married  a  woman  whose  great- 
'  est  attraction  was  her  bank  account.  He 
took  charge  of  this  as  soon  as  the  cere- 
mony was  over.  All  went  well  until 
one  day  the  wife  found  a  letter  in  his 
pocket  addressed  to  a  woman  in  Austria 
who,  from  the  contents  of  the  letter,  also 
appeared  to  be  his  wife.  The  deceived 
wife  took  her  woes  to  the  "  free  law  dis- 
pensary," which  investigated  the  case. 
It  was  discovered  that  the  man  was  in 
the  habit  of  marrying  a  woman,  dispo- 
sing of  her  bank  account,  obtaining  a 
Jewish  "  ghet,"  or  writ  of  divorce,  and 
marrying  another,  who  soon  suilered  a 
similar  fate.  The  society's  client  was  his 
fourth  victim.  A  charge  of  bigamy  was 
brought  against  the  man,  and  he  was 
convicted  and  sent  to  the  penitentiary. 
The  woman's  bank  account  was  recov- 
ered for  her. 

THE  GREAT  O'HARE  CASE. 

One  of  the  most  humorous  cases  that 
ever  came  to  the  attention  of  the  so- 
ciety had  its  pathetic  side  as  well,  as 
most  humorous  cases  have.  It  was 
known  as  the  Great  O'Hare  Case. 

The  client,  Mrs.  O'Hare,  asked  the 
society  to  sue  her  priest  for  thirty 
million  dollars  which  she  claimed  be- 
longed to  her,  and  which  he  had  unlaw- 
fully appropriated.  The  case  was  very 
complicated.  The  story  was  that  forty 
three  years  before,  Mr.  O'Hare  and  Mrs. 
O'Hare's  brother  were  trading  between 
England  and  South  Africa.  On  one  of 
their  voyages  yellow  fever  broke  out, 
and  one  by  one  the  officers  and  seamen 
died,  until  finally  none  was  left  save 
Mr.  O'Hare,  who,  single  handed, brought 
the  ship  to  port,  and  then  claimed  the 
vessel  and  its  cargo  as  his  prize.  Being 
a  very  generous  man,  however,  he  made 
a  contract  with  the  Brazilian  govern- 
ment to  share  with  it  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  of  the  vessel  and  cargo.  This  was 
done,  and  Mr.  O'Hare,  remaining  in 
Brazil,  became  a  very  rich  man.  He 
died  not  long  after  from  the  effects  of 
his  adventure  on  the  ship,  and  the  au- 
thorities looked  vainly  for  his  wife. 

Hero  the  plot  thickens. 
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Mrs.  0* Hare  was  living  in  the  Bowery. 
One  cold  December  day  her  landlady 
came  to  her  and  told  her  that  an  ex- 
pressman had  brought  to  the  house  a 
long,  black  box  containing  thirty  million 
dollars,  which  he  had  been  told  to  de- 
liver to  Mrs.  O'Hare  personally.  He  was 
sent  to  Mrs.  O'Hare's  rooms  in  the  back 
on  the  fourth  floor.  On  the  way,  hojv- 
ever,  he,  the  expressman,  was  intercept- 
ed by  a  priest,  who  said  that  he  would 
take  care  of  the  box  and  see  that  it 
safely  reached  its  destination.  This  he 
never  did. 

When  Mrs.  O'Hare  had  finished  the 
recital  of  her  story  to  the  lawyer,  he 
asked  her  how  she  knew,  as  she  had 
never  seen  either  the  box  or  its  con- 
tents, that  it  contained  thirty  million 
dollars.  Looking  around,  to  see  that  no 
one  was  listening,  she  replied  that  her 
fortune  teller  had  told  her  so. 

Like  all  cases  of  its  size  and  impor- 
tance, the  Great  O'Hare  Case  presented 
great  difficulties;  the  greatest  being  to 
convince  Mrs.  O'Hare  that  she  would 
never  recover  the  thirty  million  dollars. 

Another  of  the  Legal  Aid  Society's 
clients  is  a  little  old  woman,  miserably 
clad,  with  short  hair  on  which  is  perch- 
ed, winter  and  summer,  an  old  straw  hat. 
Some  time  ago  she  was  arrested  as  a  va- 
grant, and  in  the  institution  in  which  she 
was  confined  her  hair  was  cut  off.  She 
believes  that  by  that  act  the  city  robbed 
her  of  her  strength,  and  she  insists  upon 
suing  the  mayor  for  recompense.  Per- 
sons of  this  kind  form  a  recognized  class 
of  would  be  clients,  and  although  it  is,  of 
course,  impossible  to  give  attention  to 
their  requests,  it  is  often  found  that 
their  cases  have  some  foundation. 

A  young  girl,  working  as  a  domestic  in 
New  York,  sent  her  trunk  by  an  express- 
man to  a  place  where  she  was  about  to 
enter  service.  The  trunk  was  never  de- 
livered, and  the  society  sued  the  express- 
man and  recovered  thirty  six  dollars 
damages.  The  expressman  then  refused 
to  pay,  claiming  that  the  business  be- 
longed to  his  brother.  The  society  ex- 
amined the  man  in  supplementary  pro- 
ceedings, and  after  taking  considerable 
testimony,  had  a  receiver  appointed ;  be- 
fore the  receiver  could  take  possession 
of  the  property,  however,  the  express- 
man paid  the  amount  in  full. 


In  still  another  case,  after  the  society 
had  brought  suit,  the  defendant  settled 
by  giving  a  check  which  was  in  itself 
not  paid,  and  upon  which  suit  had  to  be 
brought,  the  whole  amount  involved  be- 
ing fifteen  dollars.  Again,  only  by  the 
greatest  persistency  was  the  society  able 
to  obtain  service  of  the  necessary  papers 
in  a  suit  against  a  woman  living  at  the 
extreme  end  of  Brooklyn,  in  a  case  for 
five  dollars,  which  was,  however,  finally 
recovered.  A  claim  for  $2,7^y  was  prose- 
cuted to  judgment  before  it  was  paid, 
and  this  not  infrequently  happens  in 
smaller  claims.  Only  a  lawyer,  however, 
can  have  any  idea  of  the  work  involved. 

THE  society's  WORK  FOR  SAILORS. 

The  records  of  the  seaman's  branch 
of  the  society  bring  forth  many  strange 
and  often  ludicrous  tales  of  seafaring 
life.  The  office  is  situated  in  an  old 
brick  building  in  State  Street,  facing 
Battery  Park.  In  the  same  building  is 
the  United  States  Shipping  Commission 
and  the  State  board  for  licensing  sailors' 
boarding  houses.  Fastened  to  the  tum- 
bled down  porch  is  a  brass  drinking 
fountain  placed  there  by  the  Church 
Temperance  Society,  whereat  many  a 
sailor's  "  hot  coppers  "  had  been  cooled 
when  he  had  spent  all  his  pay  in  the 
grog  shops  along  the  water  front,  anrf 
was  compelled  to  seek  legal  aid  from  th^ 
society's  maritime  attorney. 

This  branch  of  the  society  has  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  away  with  many  of  the 
dangers  that  have  threatened  "  poor 
Jack  "  ashore.  Most  of  this  work,  how- 
ever, consists  in  the  collection  of  unpaid 
wages,  when  necessary  l)y  libeling  the 
ship,  and  often  in  cases  where  the  men 
are  wrongly  marked  on  the  ship^s  books 
as  deserters.  Many  are  the  sailors  who 
go  ashore,  and  for  various  reasons  are 
left  behind  by  their  ships.  The  ship  re- 
fuses to  pay  their  back  wages  on  ac- 
count of  the  so  called  desertion.  The 
society  compels  payment  in  proper  cases. 

American  ships  are  compelled  by 
law  to  carry  "  slop  chests  "  in  which  are 
carried  supplies  of  clothing,  shoes,  gloves, 
and  everything  necessary  to  the  safety 
and  comfort  of  the  sailor.  These  are 
sold  to  him  if  he  is  in  need,  and  the  pay 
for  them  deducted  from  his  wages.  A 
sailor  who  had  been  shipped  on  an  Amcri-' 
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can  bark  by  a  boarding  master,  who  had 
stolen  his  bag,  was  badly  frozen  because 
he  had  not  clothes  to  protect  him  from 
tlie  weather. 

When  he  asked  the  captain  for  clothes 
from  the  "  slop  chest "  he  was  refused, 
because  it  was  feared  he  would  desert 
the  ship  if  properly  clothed.  The  ship 
was  wrecked,  and  the  sailor  lost  his  hands 
and  feet  from  exposure  to  the  weather 
because  he  was  not  properly  clothed. 
The  society  sued  the  owners  of  the  ship 
for  damages  and  received  $425  for  him, 
the  wreck  having  been  appraised  as 
being  worth  eight  hundred  dollars.  In 
addition  to  this  the  crippled  sailor  is 
now  safely  anchored  in  the  Sailors'  Snug 
Harbor. 

Because  he  would  not  pass  to  wind- 
ward of  the  mate  of  his  ship,  a  Danish 
sailor  incurred  the  ill  will  of  the  Ameri- 
(?an  captain.  The  next  time  he  was  de- 
tected in  a  fault,  which  in  this  case  was 
pulling  too  slowly  on  a  rope,  he  was 
struck  with  a  capstan  bar.  He  raised  his 
hands  to  protect  his  head.  This  was 
construed  by  the  captain  and  mate  to 
be  an  act  of  aggression.  The  crew  was 
driven  below,  and  the  two  officers  attack- 
ed the  Dane. 

A  terrific  fight  ensued,  during  which 
the  mate  drew  a  revolver  and  beat  the 
sailor  on  the  head  with  it.  When  the 
sailor  was  down,  the  captain  held  him 
while  the  mate  jumped  on  him.  The 
sailor  was  badly  injured,  and  the  only 
witness  to  the  assault  was  the  ship's  car- 
penter, who  was  looking  through  a  crack 
in  a  hatch. 

When  the  ship  reached  New  York, 
the  sailor  began  suit  through  the  Legal 
Aid  Society  for  one  thousand  dollars 
for  personal  injuries  sustained,  the  car- 
penter being  his  only  witness,  and  he 
won  his  case.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
Legal  Aid  Society,  he  would  have  had  no 
moans  of  redress. 

There  is  a  well  known  and  apt  phrase 
that  describes  the  extreme  of  profligacy. 
It  is  "  to  spend  money  like  a  drunken 
sailor."  A  sailor  just  off  a  ship  with  his 
pay  in  his  pocket  can  throw  away  and 
lose  money  more  speedily  than  any  one 
else  on  earth.  Next  to  the  scoundrels 
who  make  a  living  by  robbing  sailors  on 
the  water  front  are  the  boarding  mas- 
ters who  take  him  in,  rob  him  of  his 


money,  and  ship  him  off,  minus  his 
clothes,  when  his  money  is  gone.  The 
society  had  a  case  in  point  recently. 

A  sailor  had  come  ashore  from  a  long 
voyage  with  a  pocketful  of  wages. 
When  he  had  spent  it  in  a  sailor's  board- 
ing house,  the  proprietor  got  him  a  berth 
on  a  ship  and  collected  a  month's  wages 
in  advance,  putting  in  a  bill  against  it 
for  sixty  three  bottles  of  beer,  which  he 
said  the  sailor  had  consumed  the  night 
before.  He  also  kept  the  sailor's  bag, 
containing  all  his  clothes.  The  sailor, 
instead  of  shipping,  took  his  case  to  the 
society's  attorney,  who  recovered  the 
clothes  and  the  month's  pay. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 

The  history  of  the  society  is  almost 
as  interesting  as  the  records.  It  began 
about  twenty  five  years  ago  as  the  Ger- 
man Legal  Aid  Society.  Its  object  was 
to  help  and  protect  poor  German  immi- 
grants from  the  horde  of  lodging  house 
keepers,  money  changers,  ticket  sellers, 
and  others  who  preyed  upon  the  ig- 
norant and  bewildered  newcomers. 

Out  of  the  work  of  the  German  society 
grew  the  labor  bureau,  now  also  sup- 
ported by  the  Irish  Emigrant  Society. 
In  1875,  the  German  Legal  Aid  Society 
was  formed,  and  two  hundred  and  twelve 
cases  were  disposed  of  in  that  year.  In 
1899  the  number  of  applicants  had 
reached  almost  ten  thousand.  During 
the  twenty  four  years  of  its  existence, 
the  society  has  attended  to  101,200 
cases,  protecting  more  than  one  hun- 
dred thousand  poor  persons  against  an 
equal  number  ofgrasping  and  over  reach- 
ing individuals.  In  this  time  more  than 
three  quarters  of  a  million  dollars  have 
been  recovered  for  the  society's  clients. 

The  society  serves  only  those  who  are 
poor  and  helpless,  and  excludes  all  who 
are  able  to  employ  their  own  attorneys. 
For  instance,  a  workman  whose  wages 
amount  to  twelve  or  eighteen  dollars  a 
week,  and  who  seeks  to  recover  five  or 
six  dollars  wages  withheld,  is,  from  the 
character  of  his  employment  and  the 
nature  of  his  claim,  a  proper  client  for 
the  society ;  while  one  who  owns  his  own 
business  and  seeks  to  collect  an  equally 
small  sura  from  a  customer  is  not.  Every 
care  is  taken  to  exclude  improper  appli- 
cants for  legal  aid. 
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A    WAR    TIME   ROMANCE    WITH    A    SEQUEI«    I,ONG    AFTER    THE    WAR. 

By  MARY  TRACY  EARLE. 


THEY  had  come  from  one  of  those  re- 
mote Southern  plantations  where 
you  may  live  year  in  and  year  out  with- 
out seeing  an  unfamiliar  face.  They 
were  both  old;  their  best  days,  like  their 
best  clothes,  were  unmistakably  dated 
'*  before  the  surrender/' 

He  had  grown  a  little  lax  in  his  bear- 
ing. He  was  one  of  those  square,  heav- 
ily built  men  whose  contour  suggests  a 
life  healthily  balanced  between  an  ample 
supply  of  food  and  ample  but  leisurely 
outdoor  exercise.  Something  easy  going 
in  his  mind  showed  at  the  corners  of  his 
mouth,  and  sagged  his  stubby  cheeks. 
His  square  shoulders  stooped. 

She  was  of  a  different  mold — tiny, 
thin,  exquisitely  neat  in  her  antiquated 
gown,  her  figure  as  trim  and  her  bird- 
like eyes  as  bright — but  sharper — than 
they  had  been  as  a  girUs. 

She  refused  his  help  in  stepping  from 
the  dusty  survival  of  past  models  in  car- 
riages, and,  when  he  caught  her  arm 
with  awkward  insistence,  she  jerked  her- 
self free. 

"  You  get  right  into  that  carriage, 
Jefferson,  and  drive  back  where  you  be- 
long," she  ordered.  "  I  can  buy  ray 
ticket  for  myself,  and  I  can  get  onto  the 
train  by  myself,  if  I  have  been  buried 
alive  for  forty  years." 

The  old  man  nodded  at  a  darky  who 
was  slouching  towards  them  through  the 
thick  white  dust  of  the  village  street. 

"  There's  Julius.  I  sent  him  in  town 
last  evenin'  on  purpose  to  have  him 
drive  the  horse  home  for  me.  There 
shanH  nobody  say  that  Jeff  Dowdon  let 
his  wife  take  a  railroad  journev  bv  her- 
self." 

The  ticket  agent  came  bustling  out 
of  his  office. 

"Hello,  Aunt  Penny;  hello,  Uncle 
Jeff!"  he  called  jovially.  "What  you 
all  comin'  to  the  station  for  and  sendin' 
your  trunk  in  as  a  forerunner?  You 
aren't  going  to  pick  up  and  leave  us  just 


when  you're  get  tin'  settled  and  ready  to 
live  comfortable  at  Dowdon's  Oaks  ?  " 

The  old  man  laughed  like  a  child  at 
the  pleasantry  of  being  barely  settled  in 
his  lifelong  home. 

"  It's  Mis'  Dowdon  that's  restless,"  he 
explained.  "  She's  took  a  notion  to  leave 
me  and  spend  the  winter  in  Vicksburg. 
She  spent  a  winter  there  one  time  when 
she  was  a  girl,  and  she's  kep'  a  broodin' 
over  the  city  gaieties  ever  since." 

"  It  will  be  more  than  a  winter,  if  the 
city  hasn't  run  down,"  the  little  old  lady 
said  crisply.  "  I've  lived  at  Dowdon's 
Oaks  since  ten  years  before  the  war,  and 
it's  getting  a  little  monotonous.  If  Mr. 
Dowdon  gets  lonesome  there,  he  can  fol- 
low me  and  my  example.  That's  my 
decision." 

The  station  agent  approved  noisily. 

"  (lood  joke.  Aunt  Penny,  good 
joke,"  he  declared;  but  the  old  man's 
face  fell  into  rueful  lines,  and  he  pushed 
forward  into  the  station  building  with- 
out a  word. 

The  old  lady  followed  him,  her  little 
bright  old  eyes  flashing. 

"  You  see  you  don't  need  to  try  to  pass 
it  off  for  a  visit,"  she  whispered  sharply 
in  his  ear.  "  The  sooner  folks  under- 
stand that  I'm  quitting  Dowdon's  Oaks 
for  good,  the  better.  I'll  not  hold  my 
tongue  while  you  shilly  shally." 

The  waiting  room  was  empty,  the 
ticket  window  still  closed,  and  they  were 
quite  alone.  He  turned  and  met  her 
glance. 

"  I  don't  reckon  you'll  stay  more  'n 
a  month,"  he  suggested  appealingly. 
"  You — ^you'll  get  lonesome.  You  don't 
know  how  strange  you'll  feel,  not  having 
me  around." 

^'The  stranger  the  better,"  she  re- 
torted. "Don't  you  reckon  I  want  a 
new  feeling  once  a  lifetime?  Oh,  Lord, 
Lord,  think  of  these  years,  seeing  noth- 
ing but  vou — vou — you  and  the  niggers 
all  the  time!" 
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The  agent  flung  open  the  ticket  slide, 
and  presently  the  train  whistled.  At 
sound  of  it  the  old  lady's  cheeks  mantled 
a  vivid  red,  and  the  old  man's  took  on  a 
duskier,  more  spotted  color.  They  were 
setting  out  in  bitterness,  yet  a  journey 
is  a  journey,  and  the  sound  of  a  train 
whistle  stirs  the  heart  beats.  He  was  so 
nervous  that  he  fairly  lifted  her  off  her 
feet  at  the  car  steps,  and,  to  her  disgust, 
she  found  herself  handed  up  like  an  in- 
animate bundle  to  the  brakeman ;  but  in 
the  car  she  took  revenge  by  piling  all 
her  bags  and  baskets  on  the  seat  beside 
her,  leaving  no  room  for  her  husband. 
Then,  with  the  red  color  still  in  her 
cheeks,  she  sat  up  very  straight  and 
looked  out  of  the  window. 

The  train  was  running  over  jiggling 
rails  by  natural  valleys  and  deep  cuts 
through  one  of  the  most  desolate,  run 
down  regions  in  the  middle  South.  Once 
in  a  while  an  old  fashioned  plantation 
house  flitted  by  and  disappeared,  but 
even  a  passing  glimpse  showed  it  to  be 
deserted  or  given  over  to  negro  occu- 
pancy. Ruinous  negro  cabins  dotted  the 
hilltops  and  nestled  in  the  valleys; 
around  the  cabin  doors  hordes  of  chil- 
dren, half  clad  and  dingy  gray  from  dust, 
peered  wide  eyed  at  the  train  or  shouted 
at  it  in  the  unfailing  excitement  of  see- 
ing it  pass.  The  field  hands  left  their 
work  and  stood  stock  still  to  watch  it, 
looking  scarcely  more  formed  and  ani- 
mate than  weather  worn  stumps  with 
charred  patches  for  face  and  hands.  For 
mile  after  mile  there  was  not  a  white 
person  to  be  seen  in  the  fields  or  on  the 
roads.  The  train  was  slow,  but  station 
after  station  fell  behind  it,  until  half  a 
day  was  passed,  and  still  the  prospect 
was  unchanged. 

The  little  old  lady's  eyes  lost  some- 
thing of  their  brightness.  It  began  to 
seem  as  if  traveling  was  not  worth  while, 
if  the  country  you  reached  was  always 
the  same  as  that  which  you  left  behind. 
Vicksburg  was  hundreds  of  miles  away, 
and  she  would  have  to  change  railroads 
twice  before  reaching  it,  yet  she  began 
to  have  her  doubts,  even  of  Vicksburg. 
Unconsciously  she  sighed  and  leaned 
back  in  an  attitude  of  weariness. 

A  hand  touched  her  shoulder.  The 
old  man  was  offering  her  the  rusty  cup 
from  the  tank  at  the  end  of  the  car. 


"  Want  a  drink,  Penelope  ? ''  he  asked. 

In  an  instant  all  the  starch  returned 
to  her  posture. 

"  Jefferson,"  she  said  stiffly,  "  you're 
mighty  kind,  but  when  I  want  a  drink 
Tm  still  able  to  get  it  or  call  for  it. 
You've  not  offered  me  many  drinks  in 
the  last  forty  years,  and  you  needn't  be- 
gin now." 

The  old  man  jogged  back  with  the  cup 
to  its  place,  and  then  stood  in  the  door- 
way at  the  rear  of  the  car,  feeling 
strangely  heartsick  and  timorous.  Why 
hadn't  somebody  told  him  that  Penelope 
was  getting  dissatisfied  all  these  years? 
Why  hadn't  she  told  him  herself,  instead 
of  hoarding  up  her  grudges  to  spoil  their 
old  age?  He  had  been  happy  enough; 
how  was  he  to  know  that  she  wanted  a 
change?  The  country  was  as  squalid 
and  cheerless  as  the  end  of  his  life  would 
be,  with  Penelope  in  Vicksburg,  hunting 
for  the  gaiety  of  youth.  Something  big 
and  kindly  and  forgiving  in  him  wanted 
to  shield  her  from  disappointment;  as 
well  as  to  preserve  his  own  life  in  its  ac- 
customed trend. 

The  train  had  crossed  many  of  the  lit- 
tle streams  which  rush  headlong  down 
the  Alabama  hills,  when,  like  a  timid 
jumper,  it  came  to  a  stop  on  the  bank 
of  one  that  was  broad  and  turbulent, 
breaking  around  piled  up  stones.  The 
conductor  came  along  and  called: 

"  New  Bridge!     All  out  and  walk!  " 

"Walk?  What's  the  matter?"  old 
Dowdon  asked,  clutching  his  arm. 
"Isn't  the  bridge  done?" 

"It's  done;  in  fact,  overdone,"  the 
conductor  answered,  smiling  a  little, 
while  the  handful  of  passengers  pre- 
pared to  leave  the  car.  Only  Dowdon 
and  his  wife,  turning  round  alertly  in 
her  seat,  did  not  understand  what  was 
coming  next. 

"  Why  do  we  have  to  walk?  "  the  old 
lady  demanded  imperiously.  "  Isn't  the 
bridge  near  enough  finished  for  the  train 
to  pass  over  ?  " 

"  It's  been  passing  over  since  war 
time,"  the  conductor  assured  her,  "  and 
I  reckon  it 'if  pass  over  for  quite  a  spell 
to  come,  but  the  inspectors  condemned 
it  a  year  ago,  and  since  then  the  com- 
pany forbids  us  to  let  anybody  ride 
across  it.  Y^ou  don't  need  to  pick  up 
your  bags;  theyll  ride  safe  enough." 
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The  train  was  slowing  up,  and  he  swung 
himself  from  the  platform  steps  to  the 
ground. 

"  A  year  ago — and  it  hasn't  been  re- 
paired! "  the  old  lady  sniffed. 

"  Not  traffic  enough  to  justify  it,"  one 
of  the  other  passengers  explained,  pass- 
ing her.  "  Folks  that  travel  in  this  di- 
rection must  get  used  to  walking  the 
bridge.  It's  not  bad,  except  when  it 
rains." 

The  train  stopped,  and  they  all  filed 
off  the  car.  Dowdon  and  his  wife  were 
last,  looking  perplexed  and  disturbed, 
as  if  they  half  suspected  that  an  unkind 
joke  was  being  played  upon  their  inex- 
perience. 

The  conductor  stood  near  the  engine, 
talking  with  the  engineer. 

"  All  out?  Now  you  just  stand  back 
and  let  the  old  girl  go  first,"  he  called — 
he  meant  the  train,  not  Mrs.  Dowdon. 
Just  then  the  fireman  jumped  down 
from  the  cab  and  started  across  the 
bridge  at  a  brisk  tret.  The  Dowdons,  a 
little  apart  from  each  other  and  from 
the  other  passengers,  watched  him  with 
nervous  curiosity,  thinking  he  had  gone 
ahead  to  test  the  track  in  some  way. 

"All  out?"  the  conductor  asked 
again,  and,  when  he  had  made  sure  that 
there  was  no  one  left  on  the  car,  he 
shouted  to  the  engineer.  The  engine 
wheels  began  to  turn,  the  engineer 
stepped  off,  and  the  empty,  unguided 
train  pulled  slowly  out,  following  the 
fireman  across  the  bridge. 

"  He'll  catch  it  and  stop  it  for  us  on 
the  other  side,"  the  conductor  explained 
reassuringly  as  he  marshaled  the  Dow- 
dons into  the  little  procession  of  train- 
men and  passengers  which  was  starting 
at  some  distance  behind  the  train. 

"  That  is,  if  it  doesn't  go  down  in  the 
middle,"  Dowdon  muttered,  eying  the 
train  as  it  crept  forward.  Its  slow  mo- 
tion gave  it  an  appearance  of  caution 
and  fear,  as  if  it  ventured  unwillingly 
between  the  careless  sky  and  the  uncon- 
cerned river,  which  roared  over  the 
stones  below  and  widened  into  shallows, 
making  the  crossing  almost  half  a  mile. 
"  If  it  goes  down,"  he  added  querulously, 
"what  then?" 

A  shrug  of  the  official  shoulders  partly 
answered  him.  "Why,  then,  it  goes 
down  and  no  lives  lost.    The  fireman's 


too  far  ahead  and  we're  too  far  behind 
to  go  with  it.  The  company  would  have 
to  pay  for  the  baggage,  and  that  would 
be  all." 

"  Pay  for  the  baggage !  "  Mrs.  Dow- 
don gasped,  thinking  of  all  the  meager 
but  irreplaceable  treasures  of  her  life 
gathered  together  in  her  trunk.  Her 
husband  did  not  catch  the  meaning  of 
her  tone  and  went  on  with  his  questions. 

"Why  do  they  call  it  the  new 
bridge  ?  "  he  asked. 

"Why,  I  don't  know.  It's  always 
been  called  New  Bridge.  It  took  the 
place  of  one  our  men  burned  to  keep  it 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  Yankees  during 
the  war  " 

"What?"  the  old  man  cried.  He 
looked  up  and  down  the  stream  with 
sudden  recognition.  "  You  don't  mean 
this  is  Onawauga  Eiver — that  this  is 
where  the  old  Onawauga  bridge  stood  ?  " 

"  That's  what  I  mean.  Been  here  be- 
fore?" 

The  old  man  straightened  himself. 

"  I  should  rather  say  I  had.  I  helped 
to  burn  the  bridge."  He  looked  back  at 
his  wife,  who  had  fallen  a  step  behind, 
mournfully  reckoning  over  the  contents 
of  her  trunk.  "  Penelope !  "  he  cried. 
"  Penelope !  This  is  the  new  Onawauga 
bridge!" 

She  looked  up  and  down  the  stream, 
and  her  face  was  suddenly  transfigured 
with  light  and  youth.  She  pointed  a 
slender,  agitated  hand  down  the  river 
to  a  great  rock  where  the  rushing  cur- 
rent piled  high  before  it  broke.  "  The 
old  bridge  was  there,"  she  said. 

"  Did  you  live  near  by  in  those  days?  " 
the  conductor  asked-  He  had  learned 
that  passengers  grumbled  less  if  he  kept 
them  talking  while  they  plodded  over. 

"  Live  near  here !  "  the  old  man  broke 
out  excitedly.  "  Live  near  here !  No, 
sir,  she  drove  here,  sir,  a  hundred  miles 
and  through  a  country  infested  with 
Yankees,  to  see  my  colonel ;  she'd  heard 
I  was  dead,  and  she  wanted  to  find  my 
body  andcarry  it  home.  Yes,  sir,  that's 
what  she  did,  and  again  and  again  the 
enemy  stopped  her  and  cross  questioned 
her,  but  she  had  a  straight  story  to  tell, 
and  there  was  a  look  in  her  eyes  they 
couldn't  face.  One  of  our  prisoners  told 
me  afterward.  He  said  she'd  just  lift 
her  whip  over  the  horses,  and  lift  her 
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head,  staring  right  through  the  men  that 
had  stopped  her,  and  her  eyes  were  full 
of  tears,  and  yet  they  flashed  fire. 
*  You've  killed  my  husband,  let  me  go 
for  him,*  was  about  all  she'd  say  to  'em, 
and,  by  Heaven,  sir,  they  let  her  go!  " 

*•  And  just  as  I  came  to  the  river  " — 
the  old  lady  took  up  the  story  breathless- 
ly— "  the  bridge  gave  one  last  burst  of 
flame  and  fell  into  the  water,  and  there, 
on  the  other  side,  I  could  see  the  gray 
coats  of  our  men." 

"  And  you  couldn't  cross  ?  " 

"  But  I  did  cross,"  she  cried.  "  There 
was  a  boat " 

"  By  Heaven,  sir,"  the  old  man  broke 
in,  ^^  there  was  a  boat,  but  not  another 
soul  on  God's  earth,  man  or  woman, 
would  have  risked  his  life  in  it,  the  way 
the  river  was  running  that  day,  swelled 
by  rains.  And  when  we  saw  a  boat  put 
off  in  that  boiling  yellow  water,  and  saw 
a  woman  in  it,  you  could  have  knocked 
down  our  whole  regiment  with  a  straw. 
By  gad,  sir,  we  were  frightened ;  we  just 
stood  shaking  in  our  boots,  watching  the 
current  gather  that  boat  up  and  throw 
it  at  the  rocks.  You  wouldn't  think  to 
look  at  her  that  she  was  very  strong, 
would  you  ?  And  she  didn't  look  much 
stronger  then." 

"  I've  always  thought  God  did  it  for 
me,"  the  little  woman  said  in  a  hushed 
voice. 

For  a  few  moments  only  the  brawling 
stream  below  them  spoke.  The  con- 
ductor glanced  from  one  to  the  other, 
but  something  had  come  into  their  faces 
that  forbarle  his  questions,  and,  after  all, 
he  did  not  need  to  ask  if  she  had  crosjiod 


safely  and  found  her  husband  still  alive. 
He  waited  a  little  for  the  story  to  go  on, 
but,  as  they  kept  silence,  a  tine  impulse 
prompted  him  to  lift  his  cap  and  step 
briskly  forward  to  overtake  the  other 
passengers. 

Then  the  old  man  said  almost  in  a 
whisper,  *^  Penelope,  when  I  saw  it  was 
you " 

"  And  when  I  saw  you  standing  alive 

and  well  on  the  bank "  her  voice 

broke  into  a  short,  dry  sob. 

He  looked  around  and  their  eyes  met. 
They  stood  quite  still  on  the  New 
Bridge,  swayed  and  shaken  by  love. 

Her  tremulous  hand  stole  out  and 
clasped  his  arm.  The  rest  of  the  com- 
pany was  far  ahead  of  them,  and,  as  they 
started  on,  they  thought  almost  incredu- 
lously of  the  different  errand  which  had 
brought  them  again  to  the  crossing  after 
the  dull  hardships  of  nearly  forty  years. 

On  the  further  side  of  the  river,  the 
fireman  had  waylaid  the  train.  The 
other  passengers  were  already  on  board 
when  the  Dowdons  came  up,  but  the 
conductor  was  waiting  outside. 

"  Well,  we're  across,"  he  said.  "  The 
old  bridge  held  up  again — I  should  say 
the  new  bridge,  though  it  doesn't  matter 
much  after  so  long." 

Mrs.  Dowdon  stopped  him  as  he  was 
about  to  help  her  up  the  steps. 

"How  soon  does  the  train  back  the 
other  way  come  along?  "  she  asked. 

"  Penelope,"  her  husband  said  behind 
her,  "  never  mind  about  that  train. 
We're  going  on  to  Vicksburg  to  see  gai- 
etv  before  we  go  back  to  Dowdon's 
Oaks." 


f 


THE  THOUGHT  OF  HER. 

Tub  thought  of  her  is  like  a  breath  of  spring, 

Sweet  with  a  promise  even  as  the  wind. 

It  warms  my  heart  again  and  clears  my  mind, 
And  sets  the  flowers  of  pleasure  blossoming. 
Love,  like  a  bird,  returns  with  it  to  sing, 

Life  leaves  the  shadows  everywhere  behind  ; 

It  babbles  up  and  hastens  on  to  find 
The  sunlight  that  the  birds  and  blossoms  bring. 

And  like  the  flowery  fragrance  of  the  breese, 
This  happy  thou^t  is  sweet  with  memories — 

Of  long  ago  when  we  were  children  yet ; 
Of  other  days,  like  this,  which  she  made  bright 
For  me  with  so  much  happiness  and  light 

As  I  shall  never  while  I  live  forget. 

Frederic  Fairehild  Sherman, 
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A   SOUTARY  SEAL  DRIFTING   ALONE  ON   AN   ICE  FLOE  IN   BEHRING  SEA. 

The  Massacre  of  the  Seals. 

BV  FRANKLIN  CHESTER. 

THE  STORY  OF  AN  ALASKA  SEALSKIN  SACK-HOW  THE  DEMAND 
FOR  THE  VALUABLE  FUR  HAS  CAUSED  COUNTLESS  SEA  TRAGE- 
DIES, TROUBLED  GOVERNMENTS  AND  STATESMEN,  AND  ALMOST 
EXTERMINATED  THE  SEAL. 


IT  may  be,  after  all,  that  fashion  will 
come  to  the  rescue  of  the  seal  and 
save  it  from  extermination,  for  during 
the  past  winter  Persian  lamb  has  sur- 
passed sealskin  in  popular  favor.  But 
neither  the  curly  black  fur  of  the  young 
lamb,  nor  that  of  the  babies  killed  be- 
fore they  are  born,  nor  the  Russian  sa- 
bles made  into  garments  so  costly  that 
they  are  registered  like  fine  gems,  can 
hope  permanently  to  supplant  seal,  the 
most  beautiful,  durable,  and  serviceable 
of  furs,  which  at  the  same  time  does  not 
burden  the  wearer  with  its  weight. 

There  must  always  be  a  demand  for 
seal  fur.  With  many  American  women 
a  sealskin  coat  is  the  outward  and  visible 
sign — the  very  first  in  winter  time,  as 
diamond  earrings  used  to  be  the  year 
around — of  a  sudden  increase  in  wealth. 
The  desire  of  a  woman  for  a  seal  coat  is 
one  of  the  things  that  may  be  said  to 
pass  all  understanding — that  is,  all  mas- 
culine understaDding. 

THE  SAD  STORY  OF  THE  SEAL, 

It  is  this  that  has  made  the  fur  seal 
play  a  highly  important  part  in  recent 
3JM 


history.  Xo  other  wild  animal  has  con- 
tributed so  much  to  the  world's  wealth; 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been 
slaughtered  is  a  painful  commentary  on 
man's  cupidity.  Not  only  have  the  seals 
been  massacred  by  wholesale,  but  men 
have  slain  one  another  in  order  to  kill 
more  seals.     Governments  have  taken 


CAUGHT  IN   THE   ICE — A  COMMON  EXPERIENCE  OP 
SEALING   VESSELS  IN    THE  NORTHERN  SEAS. 
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extraordinary  measures  to  protect  the 
animals,  and  more  than  once  the  seals 
have  nearly  brought  on  a  war.  Commis- 
sions have  been  created,  laws  passed,  and 
international  conferences  held,  but  the 
seal  is  fast  disappearing.    The  Behring 


vigorously.  The  result  was  that  some- 
thing like  two  hundred  thousand  skins 
were  placed  on  the  market  each  season^ 
and  prices  dropped  to  three  or  four 
dollars  each,  and  sometimes  as  low  as 
fifty  cents  a  skin. 


A  SEAL  ROOKERY  ON    ONE  OF  THE    ISLANDS    ON    WHICH    THE   ANIMALS     LAND  TO    SPEND  THE    SUMMER 

AND   REAR   THEIR   YOUNG. 


Sea  controversy  is  a  plirase  reasonably 
familiar.    It  is  all  about  seals. 

Time  was  when  a  very  large  percent- 
age of  the  islands  of  the  South  Pacific 
were  inhabited  more  or  less  by  the  seals. 
Southern  waters  seemed  to  be  the  natu- 
ral home  of  the  animals,  for  they  were 
found  also  in  large  numbers  on  the 
South  Atlantic  islands.  During  the  first 
half  of  the  century,  the  slaughter  was 
tremendous.  Scores  of  shij)s  sailed  forth 
every  year  bent  u})on  securing  as  many 
skins  as  possible.  More  than  a  milli(m 
seals  were  killed  on  Desolation  Island, 
in  the  South  Atlantic,  and  an  ecjual 
number  on  South  (leorgia.  In  the  two 
years  that  followed  the  discovery  of  the 
Shetland  Islands,  south  of  Cape  Horn, 
more  than  three  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  skins  were  taken  there.  The 
Pacific   islands   were   attacked   no   less 


Then  the  seal  disappeared  from  the 
southern  islands,  and  the  only  remain- 
ing hunting  ground  was  in  the  Arctic 
circle  where 

The  northern  lights  come  down  o*  nights  to  dance 
with  the  houseless  snow. 

Guided  by  instinct — the  seal  is  at  once 
a  very  stupid  and  a  very  wise  creature — 
the  animals  sought  a  breeding  ground — 
or  maybe  it  might  be  called  a  summer 
resort — adapted  to  their  demands,  when* 
they  might  escape  attack.  They  chose 
the  PribylofT  Islands,  which  are  named 
after  the  Russian  sailor  who  discovered 
them  in  IT Sr>.  The  world's  supply  of 
sealskins  conies  practically  from  two 
little  ])atches  of  rock  in  the  frozen  seas 
— the  island  of  St.  George,  not  forty 
square  miles  in  area,  and  that  of  St. 
Paul,  which  is  even  smaller.  It  is  es- 
timated that  from  the  date  of  the  dis- 
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eoverv  of  the  islands 
until  18G7,  when  the 
United  States  ac- 
(juired  them  by  the 
Alaskan  purchase, 
about-  two  million 
skins  were  taken 
from  them. 

ATTEMPTS  TO  PROTECT 
THE  SEALS. 

About  that  time 
the  seals  were  being 
killed  so  fast  that 
experts  declared  that 
unless  restrict i\'e 
measures  were  put 
into  force,  the  ani- 
mals would  be  externiiii- 
ated.  The  Russians  were 
the  first  to  take  action  in 
this  direction.  Xot  only  were  their  laws 
severe,  but  they  were  strictly  enforced, 
when  the  violators  were  caught.  The 
seal  poachers  were,  and  probably  are,  a 
wild  and  desperate  lot,  willing  to  take 
a\v  chances.  Kipling  wrote  one  of  his 
best  poems  about  them.  There  is  one 
line  which  says: 

There's  never  a  law  of  God  or  man  runs  north  of 
fifty  three. 

And  if  he  is  to  be  credited,  the  Ameri- 


MIDABLE    ANIMAL,    BUT    THE    BULLS    ARE   DANGEROUS 
TO   ANY  ONE  WHO  GETS  WITHIN  RANGE  OP  THEIR  TEETH. 


cans  were  the  worst  offenders,  for  he 
says: 

The  sealing  boats,  they  filch  that  way  at  hazard 

every  year; 
English  they  be  and  Japanee  that  hang  on  the 

Brown  Bear's  flank ; 
And  some  be  Scot,  but  the  worst,  God  wot,  and 

the  boldest  thieves  be  Yank. 

Jt  has  been  contended  by  the  Ameri- 
cans interested  in  sealing  that  the 
Canadians  were  "  the  worst,  God  wot.'' 
However  that  may  be,  it  is  reasonably 


A  SEALING  STEAMER  IN  THE  NORTHERN  ICE— HER  CREW  ARE  TOWING  HER  ALONG  A  NARROW  LANE  OR 
CRACK  IN  THE  FLOE,  ENDEAVORING  TO  REACH  OPEN  WATER. 
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A  SEAL  HERD — THIS    DOES    NOT    LOOK   AS  IF    THE    FUR    SEAL  WAS  ALMOST  AN    EXTINCT   ANIMAL,   BUT 
MOST  AUTHOEITIES  DECLARE  THAT  AT  THE  PRESENT  RATE  OF  SLAUGHTER  IT  WILL  SURVIVE  ONLY 

FOR  A  FEW   YEARS. 


certain  that  illegal  sealing  has  been  car- 
ried on  pretty  extensively,  despite  gun- 
boats and  revenue  officers. 

The  general  laws  to  protect  the  seal 
forbid  killing  them  except  in  June,  July, 
September,  and  October.  It  is  not  per- 
mitted to  use  firearms  except  in  the  open 
sea  outside  of  a  certain  area,  and  only 
full  grown  males  can  be  slaughtered. 
Furthermore,  the  number  that  may  be 
killed  on  land  is  limited  bv  law.  In 
18T0  the  United  States  decided  that  it 
could  best  protect  its  own  interests  and 
the  seals  by  giving  a  contract  for  the 
exclusive  sealing  rights  on  St.  Paul  and 
St.  George  to  a  private  corporation, 
which  agreed  to  pay  a  rental  of  fifty  two 
thousand  dollars  a  year,  and,  in  addition, 
two  dollars  and  sixty  two  cents  for  each 
skin  shipped  from  the  islands,  the  kill 
not  to  exceed  a  hundred  thousand  an- 
nually. The  company  is  compelled,  fur- 
ther, to  provide  the  natives  who  slay  and 
skin  the  seals  with  homes,  food,  and 
fuel,  and  to  maintain  a  school  on  each 
ishind. 

Incidentally  it  may  be  remarked  that 
those  natives  have  a  miglity  comfortable 
life.  They  work  almiit  three  months  in 
tlic  year,  and  it  isn't  hard  work.  The 
ri  >t  of  the  time  they  can  devote  to  play 
or  .vlieer  loaling.  To  be  sure,  tlu'ir  is- 
lands are  ])retty  cold  in  winter  and  foggy 


in  summer,  but  they  are  used  to  the 
climate,  and  they  are  the  millionaires 
among  the  Aleuts.  Also  it  may  be  add- 
ed that  the  two  sealing  islands  have 
more  than  paid  for  Alaska,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  government's 
efforts  to  protect  the  seals  have  often 
cost  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars a  year,  and  never  very  much  less. 

THE  STRANGE  UFE  OP  THE  SEALS. 

The  first  bull  seal  usually  arrives  at 
the  islands  of  St.  George  or  St.  Paul 
about  May  1 ;  but  sometimes  his  advent 
is  later,  the  weather  having  a  good  deal 
to  do  with  it.  The  bulls  appear  rapidly 
for  the  next  two  weeks.  Among  them 
are  a  few  young  seals,  called  bachelors 
or  holluschickie,  while  the  cows  are  the 
last  to  reach  the  islands,  the  first  com- 
ing about  June  15.  All  of  the  seals — 
their  numl)er  is  estimated  at  about  a 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand — are  on  the 
islands  by  July  1.").  Usually  the  bulls 
are  in  a  most  disreputablecondition  when 
their  wives  arrive,  for  the  reason  that 
while  w\aiting  for  the  cows  they  have 
been  fighting  for  jmssession  of  the  rook- 
eries, which  are  little  de])ressions  in  the 
hard  l)asalt  rock.  A  bull  usually  pre- 
fers the  rookery  he  occupied  during  for- 
mer seasons,  and  generally  he  has  to 
fight  for  it. 
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A  seal  fight  is  a  bitter  struggle.  A 
bull  weighing  five  or  six  hundred 
pounds,  and  standing  three  and  a  half 
feet  on  his  flippers,  may  be  awkward  on 
land,  but  he  possesses  remarkable  agility 
and  tremendous  strength.  His  long, 
canine  teeth  are  vicious  weapons,  and 
he  can  use  his  flippers  with  prize  fighter 


man  seal  will  swim  out  to  a  lady  seal, 
take  her  by  the  scruff  of  the  neck,  and 
hale  her  out  of  the  water  and  to  his 
rookery.  The  seal  is  a  polygamous  ani- 
mal, but  his  wives  have  the  privilege  of 
selecting  their  husbands.  Sometimes  a 
cow  seal  who  has  been  forcibly  pulled 
out  of  the  water  will  leave  her  abduc- 


AT    THE    KILUNG    GROUNDS — ONLY    HOLLUSCHICKIE,    OR     BACHELOR    SEALS,    ARE    KILLED,    THE 
WEAPON   USED   BEING   A   LONG   CLUB,   ONE  BLOW   OF   WHICH   IS   USUALLY   SUFFICIENT. 


effectiveness.  After  one  of  these  fights 
the  combatants  are  often  badly  lacer- 
ated, but  the  thick  coating  of  fat  is  so 
excellent  a  protection  that  the  battles 
seldom  result  fatally.  Then  a  seal  never 
pursues  an  opponent  that  acknowledges 
defeat.  They  are  great  sticklers  for  fair 
play.  Of  course  the  holluschickie  who 
have  reached  the  age  when  they  contem- 
plate matrimony  mut^t  fight  to  show 
their  worth,  so  there  is  no  lack  of  ex- 
citement of  that  kind  on  the  island. 

When  the  cows  begin  to  arrive,  the 
bulls  watch  them  closely.    Frequently  a 


tor's  liarem  and  join  another:  and  it  is 
bad  form  for  the  deserted  seal  to  pro- 
test. Usually  a  harem  is  made  up  of 
from  twenty  to  fifty  cows,  but  one  bull 
may  have  as  many  as  a  hundred  wives 
in  his  harem. 

One  of  the  remarkable  things  about 
the  bulls  is  that  they  seldom  eat  or 
drink  while  they  are  on  the  Pribyloff  Is- 
lands. They  seem  to  go  without  food  for 
three  or  four  months,  and  to  suffer  no 
discomfort.  And  what  is  even  stranger, 
they  do  not  sleep,  unless  you  can  call  an 
occasional   doze,  lasting   two  or  three 
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minutes,  sleeping.  They  remain  in  their  tor  is  a  mystery.  Some  experts  have  de- 
rookeries,  and  apparently  are  content  clared  that  they  sometimes  go  six 
with  feasting  upon  the  beauties  of  their  months  without  once  touching  land, 
wives.    They  have  little  fear  of  man  if     Their  food  is  of  course  in  the  sea,  and 

they  have  been  ob- 
served sleeping  on 
the  waves,  lying  on 
their  backs,  with  the 
tips  of  their  noses 
above  the  surface, 
their  flippers  tucked 
in  at  their  sides, 
while  the  long  swells 
rock  them  as  gently 
and  soothingly  as  a 
mother  rocks  her 
baby  in  a  cradle.  A 
seal  can  swim  all  day 
at  a  speed  of  ten 
miles  an  hour;  so  he 
could  go  around  the 
world  every  winter, 
if  he  chose. 

THE   KILLING  OF  THE 
SEALS. 

So  far  as  these  is- 
lands are  concerned, 
it  is  a  misnomer  to 
speak  of  seal  fishing, 
for  there  is  not   the  slightest   sugges- 
tion of  fishing  al)out  it.     And  as  for 
sport,  nothing  could  be  farther  removed 
from  it  than  the  manner  in  which  the 
fur  animals  are  destroyed.     To  call  it 
sport  would  be  like  comparing  a  slaugh- 
ter house  to  a  bull  fight. 

When  the  little  seals  are  old  enough 
to  play  together  they  form  little  groups, 
or  *•  pods/'  to  employ  a  technical  ex- 
pression, and  they  seem  to  remain  to- 
gether after  they  grow  up,  thus  indi- 
cating that  the  friendshij^s  established 
in  soal  babyhood  are  lasting.  When  the 
time  conies  for  the  kill,  the  animals  are 
driven  in-land  in  pods  of  twenty  to  fifty. 
It  i^  in  permittiiig  themselves  to  be  driv- 
en that  the  seals  show  their  stupidity. 
They  n(»ver  attemj)t  to  eseaj>e,  and  the 
men  have  only  to  take  care  that  they 
are  not  moved  too  fast  or  stampeded. 
It  isn't  particularly  difiicult  to  frighten 
them — no  more  than  to  frighten  men 
and  women  in  a  theater,  for  instance; 
and  when  they  are  panic  stricken,  they 
behave  as  foolishly.  Only  the  bachelors 
from  three  to  four  vears  old  are  killed. 


SEAL  PELTS  HUNG  UP  R£ADT   FOR  SHIPMENT— PRACTICALLY   ALL  THE  SKINS 
ARE  SHIPPED  TO  LONDON  TO  BE  DYED. 


he  approaches  them  quietly,  but  if  they 
are  angered  they  will  charge  him,  and  a 
charging  bull  seal  is  a  dangerous  animal. 
Wise  men  have  jumped  from  high  rocks 
into  the  sea  to  escape  one. 

While  the  cows  and  the  bulls  remain 
in  the  rookeries,  the  bachelors  are  hav- 
ing a  joyous  time.  They  play  all  day 
long  on  the  hauling  out  places  and  in 
the  sea.  When  the  sun  can  pierce  the 
fog,  which  is  but  s(ddom,  the  hollus- 
chirkie  fairly  revel  in  the  joy  of  living. 

The  young  seals  are  born  very  soon 
after  the  cows  arrive,  and  they  are  de- 
pendent wholly  on  their  mothers  for 
about  six  w(M'ks.  Some  are  suckled  much 
longer  than  that.  The  education  of  a 
young  seal  is  a  scri^ms  business.  There 
is  a  widespread  belief  among  persons 
sup]>oscd  to.  know  about  it  that  seals 
have  to  })e  taught  to  swim.  Other  au- 
thorities assert  that  swimming  comes  as 
naturally  to  seals  as  to  ducks. 

Incidentally  it  may  be  remarked  that 
outside  of  their  life  im  the  Aleutian  Is- 
lands, very  little  is  known  alK)ut  the 
senls.     Their  existence  during  the  win- 
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The  big  bulls  that  preside 
over  harems,  and  the 
cows,  are  not  disturbed. 

The  sealers  assemble 
for  the  drive  before  dawn 
— that  is  to  say,  about 
midnight — because  it  is 
the  coolest  part  of  the 
day;  and  pods  of  seals  are 
cut  out  of  the  herd  and 
gently  "  shooed ''  inland 
to  the  killing  ground,  a 
distance  of  half  a  mile  or 
so.  So  slowly  are  they 
driven  that  an  hour  is 
consumed  in  making  the 
short  journey.  If  a  seal 
is  overheated,  the  fur 
comes  off'  the  skin  in 
patches,  and  the  pelts  are 
worthless.  Then,  after 
the  killing  grounds  are 
reached,  the  agents  of  the 
company  point  out  the 
seals  whose  skins  are  de- 
sired, of  course  choosing 
the  best  in  point  of  size 
and  condition.  The  vic- 
tims are  clubbed  to  death 


A  CAPTIVE  SEAL  PUP — USUALLY 
THE  YOUNG  SEALS  ARE  NOT  MO- 
LESTED, BUT  OCCASIONALLY  A 
FEW  SPEaMENS  ARE  TAKEN  FOR 
ZOOLOGICAL  COLLECTIONS. 


by  Aleuts  skilled  in  that 
work.  There  are  five  or 
six  of  the  clubbers,  and 
they  use  a  weapon  very 
much  like  a  baseball  bat, 
but  considerably  longer. 
The  pelts  are  laid  on  a 
floor  and  covered  with 
salt.  Then  other  skins 
and  more  salt  are  placed 
upon  them.  A  week  or 
ten  days  later  they  are  re- 
salted,  and  something 
like  a  month  after  the  kill 
they  are  wrapped  up  in 
bundles  about  the  diam- 
eter of  a  stovepipe,  and 
are  ready  for  shipment  to 
London,  whither  practi- 
cally all  sealskins  are 
sent.  They  are  sold  by 
auction  in  their  raw  state, 
after  being  sorted.  The 
skins  go  to  London  be- 
cause a  few  firms  in  the 
British  capital  have  a 
monopoly  of  the  dyeing. 
Whether  it  is  tradition 
or    fact,    it    is    accepted 


GUERRILLA    SEAL    HUNTERS — ARMED     WITH    RIFLES    AND    LANCES,   THESE    MEN'  SEARCH    THE  BAYS    AND 
CREEKS  ALONG  THE  COASTS   WHERE  SEALS  ARE  TO  BE  FOITSD, 
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evenwhere  that  only  in  London  can  a 
iiealskin  be  properly  dyed.  Of  late  years, 
however,  American  firms  have  had  re- 
markable success  in  giving  the  fur  that 
rich,  glossy  color  go  much  desired.  Prob- 
ably about  the  time  when  the  seals  are 
practically  destroyeil,  we  shall  have 
mastered  the  art. 

THE  COMING  DOOM  OF  THE  SEALS. 

For  there  is  not  the  slightest  doabt 
that  the  seal  will  be  practically  extinct 


approaching  the  pelagic  sealer*s  in  dan- 
ger is  that  of  the  fishers  on  the  Grand 
Banks  off  Xewfoundland.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  distinguish  bull,  cow,  and  bach- 
elor seals  in  the  water,  so  that  these 
hunters  kill  the  animals  first  and  exam- 
ine them  afterward.  All  manner  of  evil 
names  are  given  to  the  pelagic  sealers, 
and  international  conferences  have  been 
held  with  the  avowed  object  of  suppres- 
ang  them.  Under  an  international 
agreement,  it  is  now  forbidden  to  kill 


SEAL  HUNTERS  TAKING  TO  THEIR  SHIP  THE  SPOILS  OF  A  SUCCESSFUL  RAID — THE  SEALS  ARE 
DRAGGED  OVER  THE  ICE  IN  SACKS,   TO  PREVENT  INJURY  TO  THEIR   FUR. 


in  a  few  years.  Notwithstanding  the 
orotcctive  measures,  it  is  decreasing 
with  alarming  rapidity.  One  cause,  no 
(l()ii})t,  is  the  pelagic  sealing — that  is,  the 
taking  of  si'als  in  the  open  sea.  If  we 
are  to  I)elieve  all  that  has  been  written 
on  the  subject,  tlie  term  pelagic  covers 
a  multitude  oi*  erinies. 

The  pelagic  sealers  kill  the  animals 
with  guns,  spears,  or  any  etTeetive  weaj)- 
on  while  they  are  in  the  water.  Vessels 
go  forth  with  large  crews,  and  when  a 
herd  of  seals  is  found,  small  boats,  ten  to 
thirty  of  them,  are  lowered,  and  the 

Miters  cruise  ahout  in  fog  and  storm, 
viiig  for  their  game.     The  only  life 


seals  within  a  zone  of  sixty  miles  of  the 
Pribyloff  Islands,  but  the  most  alert  rev- 
enue otHcers  cannot  guard  so  vast  a 
stretch  of  foggy  water.  Some  twenty 
five  vessels  from  the  Canadian  sealing 
fleet  secured  about  thirty  live  thousand 
skins  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  while 
the  total  number  taken  from  the  Priby- 
loff  Islands  was  fewer  than  half  that 
number.  But  the  poachers  and  the  pela- 
gic sealers  are  not  wholly  responsible 
for  the  rapid  decrease  in  the  number  of 
seals.  The  Pribyloff  herd  is  steadily 
growing  smaller.  Each  year  the  num- 
ber of  births  is  fewer,  showing  that  even 
the  legalized  slaughter  is  too  large. 
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New  Things  in  Electricity. 

BY  T.  C.  MARTIN, 

EDITOR     OP     "THE     ELECTRICAL    WORLD." 

THE  SCIENCE  WHOSE  DEVELOPMENT  WAS  ONE  OF  THE  GREAT  MARVELS 
OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY— ITS  PRESENT  TREND,  ITS  FUTURE 
PROSPECTS,  AND  ITS   LATEST  PRACTICAL  APPLICATIONS. 


MAP  making  in  the  electrical  world 
proceeds  pretty  much  as  it  does 
in  the  geographical  and  political  modi- 
fications of  the  physical  globe.  Places 
that  were  desert  become  green  and 
populous.  Frontiers  overlap  and  shift. 
Discoveries  compel  migrations  in  cer- 
tain directions,  with  frequent  disap- 
pointment and  recoil.  Provinces  of  im- 
portance, are  dwarfed  by  the  growth  of 
ne\i'  and  more  productive  regions.    Cer- 


tain principles  command  allegiance, 
with  subsequent  protest  or  revolution, 
and  consequent  redistribution  of  domi- 
nating influences.  But  all  is  smoothly 
ordered  in  its  apparently  disconnected 
change,  and  for  every  startling  new  de- 
parture a  prophecy  or  precedent  can  be 
found,  based  on  anticipatory  reasoniiig 
from  cause  to  effect ;  so  that,  for  exam- 
ple, the  detection  of  the  Roentgen  ray 
is,  to  those  that  understand,  as  little 


WHAT  MAY   PROVE  TO    BE    THE    RAILROAD  OF    THE    FUTURE — THE    TRACK  OP  THE    ELECTRIC    RAILWAY 

RECENTLY   OPENED    BETWEEN   ALBANY   AND    HUDSON,   NEW   YORK.     THE    VIEW  SHOWS  THE  NEW 

YORK  STATE  CAPITOL   IN  THE  DISTANCE. 

From    a   photograph    l*y    Bennett ,    Ne^v    York. 
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surprising  or  abnormal  as  the  spread 
of  American  power  in  the  far  east. 

The  history  of  electrical  development 
is  thus  being  written  every  moment, 
and  has  its  continuity  and  its  pauses, 
just  as  that  of  the  United  States  had  at 
the  Alleghenies  and  the  Rockies,  the 
Missouri  River  or  the  Rio  Grande;  and 


and  quality,  mere  filling  up,  subduing, 
settling,  and  exploiting  that  which  is 
known.  One  can  resent  this  'dea  more 
easily  than  contradict  it;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  just  such  a  subtle  change 
of  degree  and  quality  as  is  often  reached 
in  electrical  work  may  carry  with  it  re- 
sults as  different  as  those  seen  in  the 


A  TELPHERAGE  LINE  IN   OPERATION— THE  CURRENT  IS  CARRIED  ON    AN   UPPER  WIRE,  AND   SERVED 
TO  THE  TRAVELING   MOTOR  BY    A  SMALL  TROLLEY  POLE. 


while  it  is  easy  to  look  back  and  indi- 
cate what  the  periods  were,  or  to  fore- 
cast again  on  the  same  curves,  it  is 
neither  easy  nor  particularly  profitable, 
ill  this  first  year  of  the  new  century,  to 
tlisentangle  from  its  unessential  and 
fugitive  elements  that  which  has  vital 
significance  for  the  near  future,  let 
alone  for  all  time. 

THE   FUTURE  OF  ELECTRICAL  SCIENCE. 

For,  as  to  the  value  of  what  is  being 
done  now,  electrical  authorities  are  not 
agreed.  Some  think  that  the  last  cen- 
tury saw  the  close  of  great  continental 
discoveries,  and  that  the  present  is  to 
be  occupied  in  simple  changes  of  degree 


successive  states  of  carbon.  Moreover, 
allowing  it  to  be  true  that  electricity 
has  run  out  of  its  supply  of  Faradays 
and  Edisons,  and  will  see  no  new  ones 
until  2001,  the  reconstruction  of  all  in- 
dustry, commerce,  and  social  inter- 
course with  what  appliances  it  has  in 
hand  involves  some  remarkable  new 
conditions  of  existence  for  the  genera- 
tion immediately  following  our  own. 

p]dison  certainly  does  not  think  that 
the  possibilities  of  his  electric  light,  his 
quadruplex  telegraph,  his  ore  separator, 
or  his  storage  battery,  have  been  ex- 
hausted. The  value  of  Tesla's  work  in 
power  transmission  is  but  barely  appre- 
ciated yet;  and  when  that   strenuous 
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genius,  in  some  over- 
wrought moment, 
declares  that  to  his 
tensioned  senses 
there  is  proof  of  in- 
terplanetary e  o  m  - 
munieation,  due  to 
apparatus  already 
built,  what  wonder- 
ful vistas  open ! 
Were  it  but  dream 
or  fevered  phantasm, 
what  a  quickening 
there  is  at  once  of 
human  thought  and 
cosmic  imaginings ! 
So  long  as  this  old 
earth  has  been  a  sep- 
arate entity,  it  has 
been  femininely  re- 
ceptive, a  bsorbing 
sunshine,  feeding  on  meteoric  dust,  doc- 
ilely spinning  and  cradling  its  children 
in  the  lap  of  gravitation ;  but  now  comes 
a  reckless  genius  who,  with  the  aid  of 
electricity,  proposes  boldly  that  it  shall 
have  a  voice  in  the  affairs  of  at  least  the 
solar  system.  And  yet  it  is  not  strange- 
ly coincident  that  the  very  first  sentence 
ever  spelled  out  by  the  feeble  signals  of 
Morse's    first    ex|)erimental    telegraph, 


A  FRENCH  ELECTRIC 
EVER  CONSTRUCTED, 


MOTOR  TRUCK,  SAID  TO  BE  THE  MOST  POWERFUL 
BEING  CAPABLE  OF  CARRYING  LOADS  OF  TEN  TONS. 

these  seventy  years  agone,  was,  "  Atten- 
tion, the  universe  I  " 

ELECTRIC   RAILWAYS   AND  TELPHERAGE. 

But  leaving  these  supernal  things, 
there  are  some  in  the  nearer  perspec- 
tive that  indicate  the  trend  of  electrical 
evolution  in  the  realities  of  life.  The 
department  of  transjwrtation  is  one  that 
affects    the   welfare   of   everv    modern 


THE    DELANT   TRANSMITTER    AND    RECEIVER,    AND    SAMPLES  OF    THE    TAPE    USED  IN  SENDING   AND   RE- 
CEIVING MESSAGES — IT    IS    PROMISED  THAT  TELEGRAPHIC    METHODS   WILL   BE  REVOLUTIONIZED 
BY  THIS  NEW  SYSTEM,  WHICH  RENDERS  POSSIBLE  A  TREMENDOUS  INCREASE  OF  SPEED. 
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THE    TELBPHONOGRAPH,  A    NEW    INSTRUMENT,   INVENTED  BY    A    DANISH 
ELECTRiaAN,   WHICH  AUTOMATICALLY  RECORDS  SOUNDS  TRANS- 
MITTED  BY  TELEPHONE. 


community,  and  here  improvement  goes 
on  rapidly.  The  public  has  become  fa- 
miliar with  the  overhead  trolley,  and  is 
acquainted  with  the  slotted  conduit 
type  of  electric  road.  It  has  seen  stor- 
age battery  cars;  expects  soon  to  ride 
here,  as  in  Europe,  in  electric  under- 
ground roads ;  and  begins  to  hear  a  good 
deal  about  the  competition  of  electric- 
ity and  steam  in  rural,  cross  country 
work. 

For  such  work  as  the  latter;  a  third 
rail  delivering  the  current  is  necessary, 
and  the  new  era  has  begun  with  the  put- 
ting into  operation,  a  month  or  two 
ago,  of  the  first  road  of  the  kind  ever 
built  expressly  to  handle  passengers  and 
freight. 

It  parallels  the  Xew  York  Central 
along  the  river,  from  Albany  to  Hud- 
son, but  cuts  through  a  territory  of  its 
own,  that  where  Irving  located  his  Icha- 
hod  Crane  and  Katrina  van  Tassel,  that 
which  gave  to  President  Van  Buren  his 
nickname  of  the  "  Sly  Fox  of  Kinder- 
hook."  There,  in  the  quiet  pastures 
and  ancient  farm  lands,  utilizing  the 
waste  water  powers  overlooked  by  the 
rolling  Berkshire  Hills,  is  the  latest 
type  of  electric  traction,  exemplified  by 
sixty  foot  cars  glancing  swiftly  across 
the  landscape  without  visible  propelling 
power,  for  no  trolley  poles  stick  up  like 
a  sparking  witches'  broom  from  the 
train,  and  one  has  to  look  very  sharply 


at  the  track  before 
noticing  the  low  third 
rail  that  delivers  cur- 
rent to  the  motors.  It 
is  predicted  by  com- 
petent observers  that 
here  is  the  prototype 
of  the  main  line  elec- 
tric railway  of  Amer- 
ica for  the  twentieth 
century. 

They  tell  a  story  to 
the  effect  that  when 
the  telegraph  was 
being  introduced,  in 
1845,  a  distinguished 
United  States  func- 
tionary inquired  how 
large  a  bundle  could 
be  sent  over  the  wires, 
and  if  the  mails  could 
not  be  forwarded  that 
way.  One  humorist  actually  did  hang 
a  pair  of  dirty  boots  on  the  wires  in 
Washington,  and  told  an  astonished 
yokel  that  the  mud  splashed  on  them 
was  due  to  their  having  come  through 
so  quickly  from  Baltimore,  the  country 
between  being  then  about  as  stodgy  as 
it  is  now.  Many  a  true  word  is  said  in 
jest,  and  the  latest  transportation  de- 
velopment of  the  day  is  the  actual  send- 
ing of  mail,  dirty  boots,  clean  linen, 
lumber,  flour,  or  any  other  material, 
over  the  wires. 

Here  again  the  idea  is  not  broadly 
new.  It  was  tried,  unsuccessfully, 
some  twenty  years  ago  by  a  brilliant 
Scotchman,  Professor  Fleeming  Jeiikin, 
the  friend  and  tutor  of  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson,  who  wrote  a  charming  little 
biography  of  him.  American  capital 
and  ingenuity,  however,  have  taken  up 
the  abandoned  experiment,  and.  with 
the  command  of  better  methods  and  ap- 
paratus, have  made  it  a  distinct  success, 
as  is  shown  by  the  illustration  on  page 
394.  "'  Conveying  systems  "  with  cable 
haulage  are  not  new,  and  are  surpri- 
singly numerous,  but  just  as  the  street 
car  hauled  by  a  cable  has  given  way  be- 
fore the  car  picking  up  its  current  from 
a  stationary  electric  wire  or  cable,  so 
the  novel  method  here  depicted  is  again 
effecting  a  kindred  revolution. 

The  art  is  called  "  telpherage  "' — a 
word  coined  by  Jenkin,  meaning  "  far 
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carriage" — and  the  traTeling  unit  is 
called  a  "  telpher."  The  fixed  cable 
.serves  as  a  rail  for  the  little  motors  and 
guide  wheels  to  travel  upon,  and  above 
it,  in  the  same  vertical  plane,  is  a  feed 
wire  from  which  the  telpher  takes  cur- 
rent by  sliding  or  rolling  contact;  the 
whole    structure    being    supported    by 


available  radius,  to  drop  mail  and  sup- 
plies, or  to  pick  up  produce  and  swing  it 
into  town.  In  mining  operations,  along 
wharves,  on  fruit  plantations,  in  small 
city  subways  for  transporting  mail,  par- 
cels and  express,  the  telpher  seems  to 
have  a  field  that  in  bulk  and  magnitude 
mav  in  time  well  rival  that  of  the  trol- 


WILUAM  A.   MARCONI   MAKING  EXPERIMENTS  WITH   HIS       WIRELESS      TELEGUAPH   APPARATUS  ON 
BOARD   A   UNITED  STATES   MAN   OP   WAR. 


f)ok»s  like  any  other  wire  system.  It  is 
fascinating  to  watch  the  telpher  travel 
jauntily  along  its  wire  track  up  in  the 
air,  crossing  lots,  turning  corners,  stop- 
ping at  switches,  starting  off  again  as  if 
under  the  impulse  of  its  own  intelli- 
gence. Obviously,  such  a  system,  al- 
ready being  installed  in  various  places, 
has  innumerable  utilities,  and  can  be 
hitched  to  existing  lines  of  telegraph  or 
telephone  poles,  or  attached  as  fee<lers 
to  trolley  networks  in  the  country, 
reaching  every  farmer's  door,  if  within 


ley,  in  which,  in  America  alone,  the  capi- 
talization is  already  two  billions  of 
dollars. 

ELECTRIC   AUTOMOBILES. 

One  other  branch  of  transportation 
needs  to  be  noted,  that  of  electric  auto- 
mobilisin.  The  three  prevailing  powers 
in  the  automobile  field  are  steam,  gaso- 
line, and  electricity,  all  of  which  appear 
to  have  specific  spheres  of  usi^fulncss, 
and  for  none  of  which  at  present  can 
anything  like  perfection  be  claimed.   So 
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'  far  as  electricity  is  concerned,  it  has 
been  assumed  that  it  is  limited  chiefly 
to  pleasure  traffic  or  light  parcel  service, 
and  the  streets  of  New  York  echo  to  the 
frequent  tinkle  and  hum  of  its  hansoms 
and  delivery  wagons.  But  there  are  de- 
signers here  and  abroad  who  think  that 
heavier  jobs  may  be  safely  attempted, 
and  one  vehicle  shown, 
made  in  France,  has 
been  built  to  convey 
loads  of  no  less  than 
ten  tons,  one  of  its 
most  frequent  stages 
being  more  than  four 
miles,  so  that  it  makes 
on  those  occasions  an 
eight  mile  trip.  This 
wagon  weighs  twelve 
tons,  empty,  and  is 
driven  by  two  small 
street  railway  motors, 
fed  with  current  from 
thirty  five  hundred 
pounds  of  battery  slung 
in  the  box  between  the 
front  and  rear  axles. 
The  wagon  makes  a 
speed  of  about  five 
miles  an  hour,  and  has 
(lone  twenty  one  miles 
comfortably. 

Self  propelling  ve- 
hicles of  this  heavy 
type  are  destined  to 
push  the  insanitary 
horse  out  of  the  city 
streets  completely;  and 
it  is  certainly  encoura- 
ging to  see  that  electrical  engineers 
deem  part  of  the  opportunity  theirs. 

THE  SLOW  ADVANCE   OF  TELEGRAPHY. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  apparatus  like  the  telpher  and 
the  automobile,  while  developing  busi- 
ness and  increasing  its  aggregate  vol- 
ume and  profit,  will  tend  to  lessen  the 
amount  of  manual  effort  or  brute  ammal 
labor  required  for  each  function.  The 
same  striving  after  economy  marks 
other  fields  of  electricity,  the  oldest  of 
all,  telegraphy,  as  much  as  the  latest. 
The  older  an  art  gets,  the  more  it  stands 
in  danger  of  crystallization  and  petri- 
faction; and  no  one  can  deny  that  this 
peril    has    overhung    telegraphy,    the 
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mother  country  of  all  modern  electrical 
applications. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Western 
Union  system  is  behind  its  record  of 
1893;  although  the  traffic  of  the  country 
has  developed  in  the  decade  beyond  all 
computation.  The  proportion  of  tele- 
graph messages  per  year  is  not  much 
better  than  one  per 
head  of  the  population. 
The  slow  mail  still  costs 
the  public  about  as 
much  as  the  telegraph 
and  telephone  c  o  m- 
bined,  and  gets  about 
one  half  of  the  $175,- 
000,000  paid  by  the 
American  people  for  ex- 
changing communica- 
tions. Of  the  other 
half,  the  telephone  gets 
two  thirds,  and  both 
mail  and  telephone  are 
growing  rapidly. 

Something  is  evident- 
ly wrong  in  telegraphy. 
It  still  sticks  to  its  an- 
tiquated Morse  key, 
with  one  operator  at 
each  end  of  the  line, 
and  the  limit  of  speed  is 
dictated  by  the  ability 
to  take  down  the  mes- 
sage at  not  more  than 
thirty  or  forty  words  a 
minute.  That  message 
must  still  earn  thirty 
cents  on  the  average,  or 
the  telegraph  c  o  m- 
panics  would  have  to  go  into  bankruptcy, 
in  other  words,  telegraphy  has  too  much 
manual  labor  in  it,  and  the  aim  of  in- 
ventors is  to  find  an  adequate  means  of 
machine  telegraphy,  which  would  en- 
able business  and  society  to  use  the  wires 
where  they  are  now  driven  to  employ  the 
mails. 

Europe,  too,  is  struggling  with  this 
j)roblem,  but  has  an  eye  on  America, 
where  Buckingham,  Murray,  Delany, 
and  others  are  endeavoring  to  oust,  or  at 
leagt  supplement,  the  key  by  the  ma- 
chine. The  fundamental  principle  is  to 
prepare  messages  by  punching  holes  in 
paper  tape,  and  then  running  this  tape 
at  high  rates  of  speed  through  the  trans- 
mitter, so  that  at  the  far  end  the  re- 
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ceiver  takes  the  matter  ofT 
equally  quiekiy,  in  legible 
tape  signals.  The  modern 
modifications  of  this  old 
plan  are  such  as  to  promise 
an  opportunity  to  send  a 
regular  business  letter 
from  New  York  to  Chi- 
cago for  ten  or  twelve 
cents  and  get  the  answer 
for  the  same  tariff  on  the 
same  day.  Mail  matter 
between  the  two  cities  now 
requires  practically  four 
days  to  go  and  come,  but 
the  cost  of  telegraphing 
is  too  high  to  allow  of  gen- 
eral use,  although,  it  is 
said,  only  a])out  five  per 
cent  of  the  actual  carrying 
capacity  of  the  circuits  is 
utilized. 

It  is  asserted  that  with 
the  rapid  machine  system, 
two  wires  would  carry  all 
the  correspondence  now 
done  between  New  Y'ork 
and  Philadelphia.  With  a  copper  wire 
of  live  hundred  pounds  to  the  mile,  the 
new  method  will  transmit  two  thousand 
words  per  minute,  or  as  much  as  thirty 
wires  worked  upon  the  quadruplex  plan. 
One  hundred  words  from  Philadelphia 
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to  Washington  ought  to  cost  abonit  five 
cents.  Who  then  would  mail  a  letter  of 
any  kind  of  importance?  It  is  really 
ditticult  to  gage  the  acceleration  that 
would  thus  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
whole   process   of   business    and   social 
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life,  or  the  enormous  economy  of  time 
achieved. 

NEW  THINGS  IN  WIRELESS  TELEGRAPHY. 

With  "  wireless  telegraphy  "  the  pub- 
lic has  already  become  fairly  well  ac- 
quainted, thanks  chiefly  to  the  work  of 
Mr.  Marconi,  whose  system  I  saw  in 
successful  use  nearly  two  years  ago,  in 
connection  with  the  international  yacht 
races  off  Sandy  Hook.  Then  the  dis- 
tance covered  was  less  than  two  score 
miles.  On  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to 
the  United  States  early  this  year,  Mr. 
Marconi  informed  the  writer  that  he 
now  had  stations  under  commercial 
operation  on  the  German  coast,  and 
proposed  to  transmit,  this  summer,  a 
distance  of  at  least  two  hundred  miles, 
besides  introducing  a  system  that  would 
send  four  messages  at  once,  and  that 
would  be  able  to  syntonize  or  select  its 
despatches.  In  that  respect  it  will  differ 
from  the  present  system,  in  which  it  is 
not  possible  to  sift  out  and  record  sep- 
arately the  electro  etheric  impulses  be- 
longing to  each  message. 

Mr.  Marconi  is  doing  excellent  work, 
on  lines  that  Professor  Slaby  in  Ger- 
many has  closely  followed.  In  this  coun- 
try, ^fr.  Nikola  Tesla  proposes  to  set 
up  wireless  apparatus  that  will  enable 


him  to  signal  across  the  Atlantic,  say 
from  New  England  to  the  coast  of  Por- 
tugal, and  he  has  assured  the  writer  of 
his  absolute  confidence  in  obtaining  sat- 
isfactory results.  Meanwhile,  Profes- 
sor K.  A.  Fessenden,  one  of  our  rising 
young  physicists,  is  doing  some  novel 
and  interesting  work  for  the  Weather 
Bureau,  and  proposes  this  summer  to  set 
up  coast  signaling  stations  having  a 
range  of  a  hundred  miles,  for  wireless 
work  between  land  and  sea.  Sir  William 
Preece,  chief  electrician  to  the  British 
post  oftice,  has  experimented  on  similar 
lines. 

It  is  pertinent  to  point  out  that  some 
of  this  work  is  practical,  and  bids  fair 
to  imperil  as  an  investment  the  sum  of 
perhaps  a  hundred  and  fifty  million  dol- 
lars now  paying  good  dividends  from 
ocean  cables.  Obviously,  if  messages 
can  travel  through  the  air,  there  is  no 
need  to  drop  cables  to  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean,  and  maintain  a  costly  fleet  for 
patrol  and  repair.  From  the  fact  that 
cable  securities  have  remained  placid 
and  inactive  all  through  this  period  of 
sensational  talk,  it  may  be  inferred  that 
the  technical  staff  of  the  cable  companies 
are  not  greatly  worried  as  to  the  import- 
ance of  the  new  competition,  or  else  that 
care  has  been  taken  to  safeguard  the 
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threatened   properties   in   some   diplo- 
matic manner. 

SOME  TELEPHONE  INVENTIONS. 

Incidentally,  note  should  be  made 
here  of  the  "  ocean  telephony "  with 
which  the  daily  newspapers  have  been 
very  busily  crediting  Dr.  M.  I.  Pupin, 
of  Columbia  University.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  there  is  no  such  thing,  and  there 
is  no  proof  that  the  Pupin  invention 
will  enable  a  single  syllable  to  be  whis- 
pered from  America  to  Europe.  Troub- 
le enough  is  found  already  in  handling 
submarine  cable  with  a  uniformly 
smooth  surface  and  no  accessories,  and 
Dr.  Pupin's  method  would  require,  it  is 
figured,  in  a  cable  two  thousand  miles 
long,  eight  small  extra  coils  every  mile, 
adjusted  to  the  sheathing.  And  even  if 
one  could  talk  across  the  Atlantic,  it 
seems  that  the  tariflf  must  be  frightfully 
high  to  make  the  thing  pay. 

On  long  telephone  land  lines,  how- 
ever, an  immediate  application  from  the 
Pupin  coils  spaced  along  the  circuit,  to 
prevent  the  attenuation  or  dying  out 
of  the  electrical  waves,  appears  entirely 
feasible;  and  it  is  understood  that  such 
a  line  as  tliat  from  New  York  to  New 
Orleans  will  soon  be  equipped.  It  is 
estimated,  for  instance,  that  a  telephone 
line  across  the  continent,  three  thou- 
sand miles  long,  consisting  of  a  copper 
wire  of  four  ohms  resistance  per  mile, 
might  take  a  Pupin  coil  every  mile. 

Dr.  Pupin  is  entitled  to  great  credit 
for  working  out  his  invention  mathe- 
matically, just  as  astronomers  have  lo- 
cated an  unseen  planet  in  the  heavens, 
and  by  basing  his  mathematical  analy- 
sis upon  the  theory  of  wave  propaga- 
tion, to  reach  a  simple  law  that  prom- 
ises great  results  in  long  distance  tele- 
phone work  on  land.  As  to  submarine 
work,  it  has  possibilities  that  are  curi- 
ously coincident  with  the  other  schemes 
for  abolishing  cables  altogether. 

Another  telephone  invention  much 
discussed  Inst  year  in  connection  with 
the  Paris  Exposition,  but  not  yet  intro- 
duced for  practical  work,  is  the  "  tele- 
phonograph  ^*  of  a  Danish  electrical  en- 
gineer named  Paulsen.  As  is  well 
known,  no  method  exists  today  of  re- 
cording telephonic  conversation  auto- 
matically— a  process  that  woaild  often 
4jif 


be  eminently  desirable,  its  absence  per- 
mitting the  occurrence  of  mistakes  and 
disputes  that  sometimes  attain  the  dig- 
nity of  litigation.  In  Mr.  Paulsen's  in- 
vention, the  electrical  impulses  from 
the  transmitter  are  diverted  into  a  little 
electromagnet  which  imprints  its  vary- 
ing **  lines  of  force "  upon  a  wire  or 
steel  band  moving  rapidly  across  its 
poles.  When  this  tape,  carrying  its  in- 
visible record,  is  passed  again  before  the 
electromagnet,  the  whole  action  is  re- 
versed, and  the  magnetized  thread  gives 
back  the  sounds  it  has  stored  up,  so  that 
one  can  listen  at  a  telephone  receiver 
and  get  a  message  that  was  delivered  to 
the  tape  hours  or  days  before.  This  is 
a  decidedly  new  way  of  "  recovering  the 
thread  of  a  discourse." 

Such  a  steel  strip  has  given  back  its 
record  more  than  two  thousand  times, 
and  even  a  rusty  wire,  with  a  record, 
after  polishing  and  sandpapering,  still 
has  its  power  of  speech  left.  These  re- 
cords can,  therefore,  be  preserved;  or 
by  simple  means  a  magnet  can  be  em- 
ployed to  wipe  them  out,  by  demagnet- 
izing, just  as  a  wet  sponge  can  be  passed 
over  the  figures  on  a  slate.  Uses  for 
the  device  readily  suggest  themselves, 
quite  aside  from  the  recording  of  ordi- 
nary telephone  conversations. 

At  the  same  time,  it  should  be  stated 
that  telephone  men  have  consistently 
and  persistently  fought  against  loading 
upon  the  telephone  system  any  kind  of 
extraneous  device,  such  as  this,  or  such 
as  the  telautograph,  by  which  handwri- 
ting is  actually  transmitted.  Some  years 
ago,  time  was  sent  over  the  telephone 
wires  by  a  system  of  clocks  and  signals, 
and  with  success;  but  so  far  as  can  be 
ascertained,  it  has  fallen  into  complete 
neglect  and  oblivion.  Even  a  "  sanitary 
mouthpiece ''  excites  the  ire  of  the  aver- 
age telephonist. 

THE  AUTOMATIC  TELEPHONE  EXCHANGE. 

Turning  from  the  apparatus  used  by 
the  telephone  subscriber  to  that  of  the 
central  exchange,  many  changes  are  to 
be  observed,  but  few  that  are  particu- 
larly new  at  this  time.  Modem  ex- 
changes now  receive  warning  as  to  con- 
nections to  be  made  and  broken  by 
meansof  the  flashing  of  tiny  incandes- 
cent lamps,  which  take  the  place  of  the 
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numbered  drops  such  as  one  sees  on  an- 
nunciator boards  in  hotel  offices.  But 
there  remains  an  immense  amount  of 
work  for  the  operators,  and  the  effort 
is  being  made  to  reduce  it,  or  to  render 
the  exchange  altogether  automatic  in 
its  operation.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  how 
far  such  work  will  be  successful,  but  it 
certainly  deserves  encouragement  as 
tending  to  cheapen  telephony,  and  to 
bring  it  within  the  reach  of  smaller 
communities. 

An  automatic  exchange  in  full  run- 
ning at  New  Bedford,  Massachusetts,  is 
here  illustrated.  It  is  an  exchange  for 
a  thousand  subscribers,  and  has  already 
more  than  five  hundred  connected. 
Whether  it  could  well  go  above  a  thou- 
sand without  serious  and  expensive 
complication  defeating  its  own  object,  is 
doubted  by  many  experts;  but  that  is 
another  question.  In  this  exchange 
there  is  only  one  attendant,  and  he  is 
not  always  to  be  found  there,  for  there 
is  no  sufficient  reason  why  he  should  be, 
except  that  somehow  one  has  the  feeling 
that  even  the  l)est  automatic  machine 
needs  a  human  hand  and  eye  once  in  a 
while.  The  general  idea  underlying  the 
system  is  familiar  to  the  public  in  other 
apparatus  of  a  "  selective ''  character, 
such  as  that  in  the  district  messenger 
call  box,  or  in  the  dials  by  which  one 
calls  from  a  hotel  room  for  ice  water, 
towels,  writing  paper,  or  champagne. 

For  example,  the  subscriber  has  on 
his  telephone  a  dial  numbered.  He 
wants  to  call,  let  us  say,  5702.  The  fig- 
ure o  is  brought  to  its  lowest  position 
by  spinning  the  dial  around  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  hands  of  a  clock.  It  is 
then  released  and  returns  automatically 
''  as  you  were."  Then  the  7  is  swung 
around  to  its  lowest  point,  and  the  dial 
again  released  for  return;  then  the  6, 
and  lastly  the  2,  The  subscriber  presses 
a  push  button,  and  the  two  numbers  to 
be  connected  are  "  rung  up  '*  simultane- 
ously. When  the  conversation  is  over, 
the  listening  receiver  is  returned  to  its 
hook.  AVhen  another  call  is  made,  it  is 
taken  dovm,  and  the  process  gone 
through  again,  the  removal  of  the  re- 
ceiver from  its  hook  closing  the  circuit. 
Five  seconds  is  about  the  average  time 
to  make  calls  on  a  system  of  numbers 
embracing  five  figures,  and  it  might  be 


said  that  "you  turn  the  dial  and  the 
exchange  does  the  rest.'' 

The  electromagnetic  devices  at  the 
central  exchange  are  by  no  means  for- 
midable, and  they  proceed  with  their 
work  of  selecting  the  right  line  quietly 
and  neatly,  little  or  no  confusion  arising 
from  the  calling  of  the  same  number  by 
different  persons  at  the  same  moment — 
which,  of  course,  seldom  happens — or 
by  failure  of  subscribers  to  comply  with 
the  simple  conditions  of  operation. 

TELEPHONE  SIGNALS  FOR  SHIPS. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  tele- 
phony, reference  should  be  made  to  the 
work  of  marine  telephone  signaling, 
upon  which  one  of  the  inventors  of  the 
telephone,  Dr.  Gray,  was  actively  en- 
gaged at  the  time  of  his  sudden  death 
this  spring,  with  Mr.  A.  J.  Mundy. 

In  this  system  a  large  bell  is  lowered 
into  the  water  and  tolled  slowly  or  rap- 
idly, after  the  manner  of  a  cliurch  bell. 
This  bell  can,  of  course,  be  attached  to 
a  buoy  or  anchored  at  any  depth  under 
the  water.  All  that  is  needed  is  motive 
power  for  working  the  tongue.  To  re- 
ceive the  sounds  thus  made,  specially 
sensitive  telephonic  receivers  have  been 
constructed ;  and  signals  transmitted 
through  the  water  have  been  heard  at  a 
distance  of  twelve  miles. 

Dr.  Gray  also  worked  out  practical 
means  whereby  an  approaching  ship, 
getting  within  hail  of  one  of  these  sub- 
merged bells,  would  have  a  gong  of  its 
own  ring  sympathetically.  All  the  bells 
along  the  coast  would  have  their  pecul- 
iar beat  of  so  many  strokes  per  minute, 
and  two  bells  would  give  a  ship  her  angle 
of  position.  In  short,  a  great  many  vari- 
ations upon  the  plan  can  be  suggested, 
to  add  security  to  ocean  travel,  and 
afford  another  means  of  conveying 
"  wireless  *'  information  along  any  given 
coast.  The  power  for  the  clapper  would 
apparently  be  electrical,  as  more  con- 
venient to  apply  from  a  distance. 

ELECTRICITY  AND  THE  FARMER. 

The  farmer  has  perhaps  benefited 
more  directly  from  the  telephone  than 
from  any  other  electrical  appliance  up 
to  the  present  time,  and  one  of  the  fea- 
tures of  the  recent  great  development  in 
telephony  has  been  the  anxiety  shown 
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in  every  rural  community  to  get  the  ad- 
vantages of  telephone  connection  with 
the  nearest  hamlet  or  town.  In  some 
regions  the  trolley  has  gone  to  the  farm- 
er's door,  and  in  a  few  others  water 
power  has  been  utilized  to  furnish  cur- 
rent for  electric  motors  which  drive 
churns,  feed  cutters,  and  so  forth.  In- 
stances have  been  recorded  where  port- 
able electric  light  plants  have  facili- 
tated agricultural  work  that* was  in  a 
hurry. 

Some  years  ago,  it  was  shown  that 
plowing  could  be  done  by  electric  mo- 
tor, but  nothing  came  of  it,  and  if  any 
wheat  fields  are  treated  in  that  way  it 
has  escaped  notice.  There  is  a  revived 
interest  in  the  subject,  however,  and 
an  improved  form  of  electric  plow  has 
lately  been  set  to  work  near  Berlin. 
This  plow,  driven  by  a  motor  which  re- 
ceives current  at  the  ordinary  trolley 
rate  of  five  hundred  volts  from  line  wire 
on  portable  reels,  is  able  to  do  the  work 
of  fifteen  horses.  It  cuts  three  deep 
furrows  at  a  time  in  heavy  loam,  and 
advances  at  a  brisk  walking  pace.  No 
good  reason  exists  why  such  work 
should  not  be  generally  possible  where 
cheap  current  can  be  got,  and  where 
the  area  is  large  enough  to  justify  the 
investment  in  the  plow. 

It  is  clear  that  whatever  electrical 
work  is  done  on  the  farm  will  be  accom- 
plished with  portable  circuits,  possibly 
with  wires  on  poles  fitting  into  perma- 
nent sockets  distributed  around  the 
arable  and  pasture  land.  A  curious  ex- 
emplification of  this  style  of  operating 
was  afforded  last  year  in  this  country 
by  some  experiments  tried  at  the  Michi- 
gan Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
by  A.  D.  McNair.  Mr.  McNair  wanted 
to  test  the  feeding  value  of  alfalfa  for 
sheep,  and  conceived  the  idea  of  grazing 
it  at  that  stage  of  growth  when  it  had 
the  maximum  value  as  food,  and  in  such 
manner  that  none  of  it  would  be  tram- 
pled under  foot.  He  built  a  bottomless 
pen,  on  caster-wheels,  put  it  on  a  large 
plot  of  alfalfa  with  a  Dorset  ewe  and 
her  twin  lambs,  and  set  it  in  very  slow 
motion  by  means  of  a  small  electric 
motor,  over  whose  pulley  ran  the  gal- 
vanized steel  wires  hauling  the  pen 
along.  The  results  were  inconclusive, 
but  Mr.  McNair  believes  that  a  thousand 


pounds  of  flesh  per  acre  of  ground  is  by 
no  means  the  limit  that  can  be  obtained 
by  this  rather  odd  method  of  grazing. 

PR0BLEJ4S  OP  THE  ELECTRIC  UGHT. 

One  of  the  largest  fields  of  modern 
electrical  work  is  that  of  electric  light- 
ing, in  which  a  capital  of  fully  a  billion 
dollars  is  now  invested  in  this  country. 
The  lighting,  as  is  well  known,  is  of  two 
kinds,  arc  and  incandescent.  In  the 
former,  light  is  produced  by  the  con- 
sumption of  two  sticks  of  carbon  be- 
tween which  the  current  passes,  produc- 
ing an  "  arc  "  or  miniature  curve  of  an 
intense  bluish  white  light.  In  the  in- 
candescent lamp,  light  is  secured  by 
bringing  up  to  a  white  glow  the  little 
filament  of  carbon  that  hangs  like  a 
black  horse  shoe  loop,  or  black  curl,  in 
the  center  of  the  glass  bulb;  the  glow 
being  due  to  the  resistance  that  the  fila- 
ment offers  to  the  flow  of  the  current 
through  it,  without  being  consumed. 

Two  other  ways  may  be  said  to  exist 
for  obtaining  a  practical  electric  light. 
One  of  these  virtually  dispenses  with 
the  consumption  of  carbon,  and  is  not 
subject  to  the  slow  decay  of  the  fila- 
ment, but  depends  upon  the  luminous 
effect  of  passing  a  current,  or  electric 
discharge,  into  a  vacuum  tube,  from 
which  the  air  has  been  more  or  less  thor- 
oughly exhausted,  or  which  is  charged 
with  some  of  the  newer  gases  that  carry 
a  spark  better  than  air  does.  Such 
lamps  as  these,  in  various  forms,  have 
been  worked  at  very  assiduously  by 
Nikola  Tesla,  D.  McFarlan  Moore,  Peter 
Cooper  Hewitt,  and  other  investigators, 
but  without  practical  result  up  to  the 
present  year,  although  it  would  be  fall- 
ing short  of  the  truth  to  declare  that 
they  had  not  gone  further  than  the 
Geissler  tubes  whose  pretty  effects  de- 
lighted several  generations  in  the  last 
century. 

The  other  direction  in  which  the  im- 
provement of  electric  lighting  is  at- 
tempted is  that  of  using  substances 
which  when  cold  are  insulators,  but 
which,  when  heated,  become  excellently 
conducting.  Dr.  Nernst,  a  German  in- 
ventor, is  the  chief  exponent  of  ideas 
along  this  line,  and  his  patents  have 
been  taken  up  by  important  intercvsts 
not  only  there,  but  in  England  and  this 
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(•ouiitry.  Basing  his  work  upon  the  fact 
that  the  oxides  used  in  the  mantles  put 
over  gas  flames  have  a  spectrum  much 
richer  in  luminous  rays  than  the  spec- 
trum of  carbon,  he  has  devised  lamps 
in  which  filaments,  or  short  bars,  of 
mixed  oxides  are  used  as  the  light  giv- 
ing member.  These  glowers  have  been 
made,  for  example,  from  the  oxides  of 
zirconium,  thorium,  yttrium,  and  rare 
earths,  affording  a  combination  vastly 
more  refractory  than  carbon,  and  rich 
in  luminous  rays.  Such  filaments,  when 
cold,  oppose  the  passage  of  the  current, 
but  when  heated  by  a  flame,  or  electro 
automatically,  they  conduct;  and  the 
result  is  a  new  and  effective  form  of 
lamp,  which  is  being  made  from  twenty 


five  up  to  a  hundred  candle  power,  and 
which  gives  a  steady  white  light  at  about 
twice  the  efficiency  of  the  ordinary  in- 
candescent lamp. 

As  will  be  noted  from  the  illustra- 
tion, these  lamps  can  be  burned  in  the 
open  air,  and  if  a  globe  is  used  it  is 
merely  as  an  ornament  or  mechanical 
protection,  and  not  to  prevent  the  air 
from  wasting  the  filament  rapidly ;  as  in 
the  incandescent  lamp.  It  is  believed 
that  if  it  should  only  fill  the  hitherto 
unoccupied  field  between  the  sixteen 
candle  power  incandescent  lamp  and  the 
big  arc  lamps  popularly  rated  at  two 
thousand  candle  power,  the  lamp  of  the 
Nernst  type  has  a  distinct  and  useful 
mission. 


The  Resurrection  of  Elizabeth  Plummer. 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  FIRST  FALSEHOOD  MISS  LAVINIA  GIBBS  EVER  TOJLD. 

BY  MA  HG  A  RET  JOHNSON. 


"  A  BBY,"  said  Miss  Lavinia,  breaking 
iV  the  silence  with  her  gruff  voice, 
which  had  an  effect  of  being  too  large 
for  the  room,  **  they  won't  come  any 
sooner  for  your  watchin'  out  that  way. 
You  bettor  come  and  sew  on  your  patch- 
work till  they  get  here.  You  haven't 
been  over  an'  above  smart  about  it 
today." 

It  was  a  raw  February  afternoon,  and 
the  air  was  thick  with  a  flurry  of  fine 
snowflakes.  Abby  stood  at  the  front 
sitting  room  window,  pressing  her  cheek 
against  the  tiny  pane  in  her  effort  to 
see  far  up  the  road.  She  turned  away 
in  silence,  and  sat  down  with  her  sewing 
on  one  side  of  the  fireplace.  On  the 
other  sat  Miss  Lavinia  Gibbs,  rocking 
steadily,  and  knitting  as  she  rocked. 

Miss  Gibbs  had  come  to  Pinkerton  a 
month  ago,  to  take  charge  of  her  little 
niece,  Abby  Stevens,  while  the  usual 
mistress  of  the  tiny  gray  cottage,  Mrs. 
Kinney,  went  away  with  her  son  for  a 
long  talked  of  visit  to  Boston.  Abby's 
own  home  was  in  Peeksville,  but  she 
spent  the  greater  part  of  the  year  with 
her  Aunt  Kinney,  that  she  might  enjoy 
the  superior  educational  advantages  of 
Pinkerton. 


She  was  a  shy,  reticent  little  girl,  who 
made  but  few  friends  among  her  school- 
mates. Her  nearest  child  neighbor, 
Joanna  Bean,  lived  nearly  a  mile  away, 
and  in  the  loneliness  of  many  long  hours 
she  was  thrown  much  upon  the  compan- 
ionship of  her  books  and  of  her  own  busy 
little  thoughts. 

Fortunately  these  were  quite  equal  to 
the  necessity.  When  she  could  not  play 
with  Joanna  Bean,  she  took  refuge  m 
the  delightful  society  of  Elizabeth  Plum- 
mer. True,  Elizabeth  Plummer  was 
only  an  imaginary  little  girl ;  but  no  real 
flesh  and  blood  friend  could  have  been 
more  dearly  loved  or  more  thoroughly 
believed  in  than  was  this  happy  creation 
of  Abby^s  active  fancy.  She  lived  in  a 
clump  of  evergreens  on  the  hillside  back 
of  the  house,  and  there  in  pleasant 
weather  Abby  spent  much  of  her  time. 
When  it  rained,  she  signaled  to  her 
friend  to  come  over  to  the  house,  and 
then  the  garret  chamber  became  the 
scene  of  their  studies,  games,  and  im- 
portant consultations. 

With  the  solace  of  this  companion- 
ship, and  the  affection  of  kind  hearted 
Aunt  Kinney  and  Cousin  Joshua,  Abby 
had  led  a  very  contented  existence,  until 
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the  wintry  luorning  when  this  good  aunt 
and  cousin  took  their  departure  for  Bos- 
ton. Since  then — surely  she  was  paler, 
and  her  delicate  mouth  had  a  droop  at 
the  corners  which  had  not  been  there 
before.  The  month  had  been  a  long  one. 
The  weather  was  cold  and  stormy.  Per- 
haps Miss  Gibbs  was  not  the  most  cheer- 
ful of  companions.  She  was  tall  and 
gaunt,  with  something  soldierly  and  for- 
midable in  her  bearing.  Her  dark  hair 
was  scarcely  tinged  with  gray,  and  her 
large  nose  and  heavy  eyebrows  gave  a 
grim  aspect  to  her  face,  except  when  she 
smiled,  which  was  seldom. 

She  did  not  speak  again  after  calling 
Abby  away  from  her  watch  at  the  win- 
dow. She  knitted  in  silence,  and  Abby 
set  smally  painstaking  stitches  in  her 
square  of  dull  brown  patchwork. 

They  both  started  at  the  sound  of 
steps  approaching  the  house,  and  Abby 
ran  to  open  the  door.  Aunt  Kinney 
came  in,  all  aglow  from  the  sharp  air, 
her  cheeks  flushed,  her  eyes  shining.  A 
keen  and  cheery  atmosphere  came  with 
her,  and  pervaded  the  dull  room.  She 
gave  Abby  a  brisk,  affectionate  kiss,  and 
began  to  talk  volubly  to  her  sister  as  she 
took  oflf  her  shawl  and  bonnet.  Joshua, 
following  his  mother,  greeted  his  cousin 
after  his  own  silent  fashion,  his  brown 
face  beaming  with  honest  pleasure. 

When  the  two  women  had  gone  up 
stairs  together,  he  hitched  his  chair  up 
to  the  fireplace  and  sat  gazing  across  at 
Abby.  She  looked  very  small,  perched 
in  the  high  backed  old  chair,  and  bend- 
ing over  her  sewing  in  the  firelight.  Her 
cheeks,  which  had  flushed  vividly  in  the 
excitement  of  the  home  coming,  were 
quite  colorless  again.  Joshua  wondered 
vaguely  if  she  had  always  been  so  small 
and  so  white. 

"  Well,  did  you  get  along  all  right  ?  " 
he  asked. 

"  Yes,''  she  answered,  without  lifting 
her  eyes. 

Joshua  gazed  thoughtfully  into  the 
fire. 

"  She^s  very — big! ''  he  suggested,  in- 
dicating Miss  Lavinia  by  an  upward  jerk 
of  his  thumb. 

"  Yes,"  said  Abby  again.  The  subject 
was  evidently  not  interesting  to  her,  and 
Joshua  forbore  to  press  it. 

"  Seen    Joanna    Bean    lately  ? ''    1^^ 


asked,  feeling  that  here,  at  least,  he 
knew  his  ground. 

Abby  shook  her  head. 

"Why,  how's  that?  You  haven't 
quarreled,  have  you  ?  " 

"  No;  Joanna's  sick,  and  can't  come 
to  school." 

Joshua  looked  depressed. 

"  That  makes  it  lonesome  for  vou, 
don't  it  ?  But  then,"  he  added,  bright- 
ening again,  "there's  'Lizabeth  Plum- 
mer.  I  s'pose  she's  round  all  the  time, 
same's  ever,  ain't  she  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Abby. 

The  patchwork  fell  from  her  hands. 
She  sat  very  still,  looking  down  at  it  as 
it  lay  in  her  lap. 

"  Well,  I  declare ! "  cried  Joshua, 
"What's  happened  to  her?  Why,  she 
used  to ^" 

He  stopped  suddenly,  seeing  the  sol- 
emn and  woebegone  look  on  his  cousin's 
face  as  she  lifted  it  to  him. 

"  She — she's  dead,  Joshua  I  " 

Joshua  jumped.  A  curious,  creepy 
sensation  stole  down  his  spine  and  tin- 
gled at  the  roots  of  his  hair.  Elizabeth 
Plummer  alive  was  one  thing,  shadow 
though  she  might  be,  invisible  and  im- 
aginary, yet  so  endowed  by  the  devoted 
Abby  with  life  and  character  that  she 
seemed  an  actual  identity  to  them  all  in 
the  little  household;  but  Elizabeth 
Plummer  dead,  shadow  of  a  shadow, 
ghost  of  a  ghost — this  was  too  much  for 
Joshua's  practical  mind  to  grasp. 

"Why,  Abby,"  he  began,  "what 
do  you  mean?  She  can't  be  dead! 
She '' 

"Don't!"  cried  the  child.  She  put 
her  hands  suddenly  before  her  face  and 
began  to  sob. 

"  Great  Jericho!  "  said  Joshua,  under 
his  breath.  Then  he  reached  over  and 
patted  her  knee  with  his  big  hand. 

"There,  Abby,  there!"  he  said. 
"  Don't  cry!  I  didn't  know — ^that  is,  I 
didn't  s'pose — I  wouldn't  have  spoken 
as  I  did  if  I'd  thought " 

He  could  not  bring  himself  to  allude 
openly  to  Elizabeth  Plummer's  decease 
as  if  she  had  ever  really  lived,  yet  he  was 
vaguely  shocked  and  much  impressed  by 
Abby's  grief. 

"  How  did  it  happen  ?  "  he  asked  at 
last,  in  a  voice  which  he  could  not  helji 
making  subdued  and  respectful. 
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"Aunt — Aunt   Lavinia ''     Abby 

could  say  no  more. 

**  There,  Abby,  never  mind ! ''  begged 
Joshua.  "  Ma's  comin',  and  you  don't 
want  her  to  see  you  cryin'.'^ 

With  a  strong  eflEort  the  child  con- 
trolled herself.  She  took  up  her  work 
again,  and  pushed  the  needle  back  and 
forth  with  little  trembling  fingers, 
catching  her  breath  now  and  then  in  a 
short,  silent  sob  that  shook  her  from 
head  to  foot. 

Up  stairs,  sitting  very  straight  in  a 
creaky  rocking  chair,  and  wearing  her 
most  martial  expression,  Miss  Lavinia 
held  forth  to  her  sister  on  the  foolish- 
ness of  yielding  to  a  child's  whims. 

**  Wherever  Abby  got  such  notions 
into  her  head,  I  can't  imagine,'^  said 
Miss  Lavinia.  "  It  never  came  from  our 
side  the  family;  but  the  Stevenses  al- 
ways was  kinder  notionable.  Some  of 
'em  haven't  got  real  good  sense,  I  donH 
think.  I  never  s'posed  Abby  was  at  all 
lacking,  but  I  declare,  it  just  made  my 
hair  rise  up  on  end  when  I  first  came, 
to  hear  her  talk  about  the — ^the  person 
she  makes  out  lives  up  in  the  evergreens. 
It's  heathenish,  Hannah.  No  pious  and 
right  minded  child  would  go  on  that 
way  about  a  thing  without  a  soul,  nor  a 
body,  neither,  for  that  matter!  I  told 
Abby  so,  too."  Miss  Lavinia  straight- 
ened her  shoulders  with  righteous  com- 
placency. 

"AVhat  did  she  say?"  asked  Aunt 
Kinney. 

"  Oh,  she  took  it  well  enough.  She 
ain't  a  child  to  be  sassy.  How  you  could 
allow  such  a  thing,  though,  I  don't  see, 
Hannah  Kinney!  And  you  a  professor 
of  religion,  too.  It's  downright  wicked, 
to  my  mind." 

"  She  don't  believe  it,  you  know,  any 
more'n  the  rest  of  us,"  said  her  sister, 
whose  feeble  protest  was  impelled  by  a 
sneaking  consciousness  that  she  more 
than  half  believed  in  Elizabeth  Plummer 
herself.  "  She  only  protends,  and  it's 
been  a  lot  of  comfort  to  her." 

"  It's  heathenish,"  said  Miss  Lavinia 
firmly,  "and  I  couldn't  reconcile  my 
conscience  to  lettin'  it  go  on  in  a  Chris- 
tian household." 

"  Well,"  said  Aunt  Kinney.  She  stood 
somewhat  in  awe  of  her  sister,  and  gen- 
erally yielded  to  her  arguments  in  the 


end.  But  she  sighed  as  she  spoke,  and 
with  a  vague  sense  of  remorseful  tender- 
ness gave  Abby  three  lumps  of  sugar  in 
her  tea  that  night,  and  kissed  her  twice 
when  she  went  to  bed. 

After  that,  she  forgot.  They  were 
busy  days  that  followed  in  the  little  gray 
cottage.  Miss  Lavinia  was  an  overpow- 
ering presence  in  the  house.  Even  her 
strong  willed  sister  assumed  a  place  of 
secondary  importance,  and  little  Abby's 
quiet  existence  was  pushed  quite  out  of 
sight  and  notice.  She  was  at  school  till 
five  o'clock  every  day,  and  after  that  she 
sewed  on  her  patchwork  and  studied  her 
lessons,  and  at  eight  kissed  her  aunt 
good  night  and  went  to  bed,  and  grew 
whiter  and  quieter  and  more  fragile  as 
the  days  passed. 

Joshua  observed  this  when  he  came 
home  to  spend  Sunday — he  was  at  work 
in  a  neighboring  town — and  wondered 
vaguely  whether  it  was  by  contrast  with 
Miss  Lavinia's  gaunt  and  massive  pro- 
portions that  his  little  cousin  looked  so 
delicate.  She  brightened  up,  however, 
during  his  visits,  and,  though  he  felt  sure 
that  she  still  grieved  over  the  loss  of  her 
beloved  playmate,  and  that  Miss  Lavinia 
was  somehow  at  the  bottom  of  the  troub- 
le, the  habit  of  silence  was  strong  upon 
him,  and  he  said  nothing. 

One  raw  and  rainy  morning  in  March, 
Abby  came  into  the  sitting  room  where 
her  two  aunts  sat  sewing. 

"Need  I  go  to  school  today?"  she 
asked,  in  her  soft  little  voice.  "  It's 
raining." 

"  Not  go  to  school  ?  "  Aunt  Kinney 
looked  up  absently  from  the  breadth  of 
black  silk  in  her  lap.  "  Why  not,  child? 
Are  you  sick  ?  " 

."  I  don't  feel  very  well,"  Abby  fal- 
tered, encountering  Miss  Lavinia's 
glance.  "  I'd  rather  stay  at  honu^ 
please." 

"  Well,"  said  her  aunt,  "  you  don't 
generally  stay  home  for  the  weather,  but 
I  don't  care.  You  needn't  go  if  you 
don't  want  to." 

"  Hannah  Kinney !  " 

Miss  Lavinia's  voice  was  weighty  with 
disapproval. 

"  Hannah  Kinney !  How  can  you 
give  in  that  way  to  a  mere  whim  ?  Edu- 
cation's a  good  deal  more  account,  I 
should  think,  than  a  few  sprinkles  of 
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rain,  and  the  child's  no  more  sick  than 
I  am.  Just  look  at  her  now !  Don't  tell 
me  any  one's  sick  that's  got  such  a  color 
as  that!" 

Miss  Lavinia  did  not  notice  how  the 
sudden  scarlet  that  flamed  in  Abby's 
cheeks  at  her  words  faded  as  suddenly  a 
moment  later.  Miss  Lavinia  did  not 
understand  children  very  well.  Her  own 
youth — what  she  could  remember  of  it — 
was  her  one  standard^  and  a  greater  con- 
trast than  that  between  Abby  and  La- 
vinia Gibbs  at  Abby's  age  would  be  hard 
to  And.  Sturdy^  sensible  Lavinia  Gibbs, 
brought  up  by  rule,  seeing  always  the 
prosy,  practical  side  of  things,  never 
knowing  what  it  was  to  have  an  imagi- 
nary ache  or  a  fancied  bliss — what  could 
she  know  of  a  childish  soul  like  Abby's! 

"  You  better  go,  I  guess,  if  your  aunt 
think  so,"  said  Aunt  Kinney  kindly. 
"  Miss  Foster'U  let  you  come  home  early 
if  you  feel  sick." 

Abby  lifted  her  heavy  eyes  to  Miss 
Lavinia's  face  for  a  moment  with  a  look 
which  disconcerted  that  good  woman 
strangely.  Then  she  went  away  without 
a  word. 

"  I  declare,"  said  Miss  Gibbs,  settling 
herself  uneasily  in  her  chair,  "Abby's 
that  notionable,  she  almost  makes  me 
fidgety.  What  she  needs  is  a  reg'lar 
trainin',  day  in,  day  out.  That  front 
breadth  looks  real  fresh,  Hannah.  You 
might  make  the  sleeves  out  of  it — the 
uppers,  any  way." 

It  rained  harder  as  the  day  went  on. 
Abby  did  not  come  home  early.  At  five 
o'clock  Aunt  Kinney  began  to  watch  for 
her,  looking  out  into  the  driving  storm 
with  an  anxious  face.  At  a  quarter  to 
six  Joshua  strode  up  the  path,  drenched 
and  dripping,  and  whistling  cheerily,  to 
be  met  by  the  news  that  his  little  cousin 
was  still  missing. 

"  And  she  wasn't  well  when  she  start- 
ed ! "  cried  Aunt  Kinney,  with  a  sore 
misgiving  at  her  heart. 

It  was  Joshua  who  found  her  at  last, 
up  in  the  evergreens,  sitting  on  a  bench 
under  one  of  the  trees,  and  staring  out 
into  the  rain  with  a  blank  face  and  be- 
wildered eyes. 

He  brought  her  down  in  his  arms,  and 
set  her,  shivering  and  dripping,  on  the 
kitchen  floor. 

"But  what  on  earth  did  you  go  up 


there  for  ? "  cried  her  aunt,  tugging  at 
her  wet  clothes. 

"  I  wanted  to — see — her  grave !  "  an- 
swered the  child,  with  pitiful,  sobbing 
breath. 

"ffer  grave!  In  the  name  of  good- 
ness, tt;/to«c?" 

"  'Lizabeth  Plummer's! " 

Her  voice  broke  into  a  wail.  Aunt 
Kinney  fell  back  and  looked  at  her  for 
one  long,  horrified  instant. 

"  You  —  poor  —  little  —  thing !  "  she 
said  under  her  breath. 

Then  she  took  the  child  in  hand,  un- 
dressed and  warmed  and  rubbed  her,  put 
her  to  bed,  and  dosed  her  with  hot  drinks, 
and  watched  over  her  through  the  long 
night  of  "if ever  and  pain  that  followed. 
When  the  doctor  came  the  next  morn- 
ing, he  found  a  very  sick  child  in  the  tiny 
attic  chamber.  There  was  no  one  to  be 
sent  for.  Abby's  busy  mother  could  not 
leave  her  home,  where  two  of  the  other 
children  Were  down  with  the  measles. 
But  Aunt  Kinney  nursed  her  little  niece 
with  untiring  devotion;  Ann  Spencer, 
the  village  "helper,"  was  called  in  to 
assist  her,  and  Joshua  hung  constantly 
about  the  house,  often  sitting  by  Abby's 
side,  and  soothing  her  as  no  one  else 
could  do,  with  his  touch  and  the  sound 
of  his  kind  voice. 

Miss  Lavinia  was  not  admitted  to  the 
sick  room.  Nursing  had  never  been  in 
her  line.  She  kept  the  house  in  order — a 
precise  and  mathematical  order  that  ap- 
palled even  her  capable  sister ;  and  when 
her  work  was  done,  she  stalked  grimly 
tq  and  fro  in  the  little  rooms,  or  knitted 
untiringly  by  the  sitting  room  fire. 

She  sat  thus,  waiting  for  news  from 
above,  on  the  dreary  afternoon  when  the 
fever  reached  its  climax.  Her  face  was 
set  and  hard,  and  her  hands  were  not  as 
steady  as  usual.  Their  rapid  motion 
slackened  from  time  to  time,  beginning 
again  with  a  jerk  as  she  recalled  her 
wandering  thoughts. 

She  looked  up  as  Joshua  came  down 
the  stairs,  stepping  softly,  and  holding 
his  shoes  in  his  hand.  She  watched  him 
as  he  went  about  the  room^  bringing 
wood  and  mending  the  fire,  a  set  look 
on  his  own  honest  face,  and  a  curious 
twitching  at  the  corners  of  his  mouth. 
At  last  she  could  bear  the  silence  no 
longer. 
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"  Is  she  any  better,  Joshua  ?  *'  she 
asked  with  a  quaver  of  something  like 
timidity  in  her  voice. 

"  Xo,"  said  Joshua  shortly.  "  She's 
worse." 

"  She  ain't  goin'  to " 

"  I  don't  know  what  she's  goin'  to  do." 

He  went  over  to  the  window,  and 
stood  with  his  back  to  her,  looking  out. 
Then  he  turned  upon  her  suddenly. 

"  If  she— don't,  Aunt  Lavinny,  it 
won't  be  your  fault.  I  don't  mean  to  say 
it  was  your  doing  that  she  was  took  sick, 
exactly,  though  it  comes  pretty  near  it. 
But  she  ain't  never  been  the  same  child 
since  you  came,  Abby  ain't.  You've 
just  tried  to  cut  her  down  to  fit  your 
measurements,  Aunt  Lavinny,  an'  you 
can't  do  it — not  without  killin'  her  first. 
She's  just  fretted  herself  to  death  about 
'Lizabeth  Plummer.  There  wasn't  any 
more  harm  in  her  playin'  that  little 
game  of  hers  than  there  is  in  your  knit- 
tin'  that  stockin',  and  she  took  just  as 
much  comfort  out  of  it.  It's  more'n  I 
could  ever  see,  what  you  wanted  to  take 
away  that  bit  of  pleasure  from  her  for — 
a  poor,  lonesome,  tender  little  thing  like 
Abby.  It's  like  hurtin'  a  kitten  to  do 
anything  hard  to  her.  If  you  didn't 
mean  any  harm.  Aunt  Lavinny,  I  don't 
see  as  it  makes  much  difference,  seein's 
the  harm's  done,  any  way." 

Joshua's  huskiness  was  getting  too 
much  for  him.  He  moved  towards  the 
wood  house  door,  but  turned  to  speak 
again  before  he  went  out. 

"  We  ain't  all  made  alike,  Aunt  La- 
vinny. There's  different  patterns  of 
folks  just  as  much  as  there  is  of  doors 
and  windows,  and  you've  got  to  allow  for 
it.  If  Abby — if  she  goes  to  heaven,  I 
don't  believe  the  Lord'll  have  any  objec- 
tions to  her  playin'  with  'Lizabeth  Plum- 
mer, or  anything  else  she's  a  mind  to!  " 

He  stopped  with  a  choke.  The  wood 
house  door  banged  heavily  behind  him. 
Miss  Lavinia  started.  She  was  sitting 
bolt  upright,  staring  into  the  fire.  In 
the  profound  silence  which  followed  that 
incautious  bang,  she  could  hear  soft 
movements  in  the  room  above.  The 
clock  ticked  obtrusively.  Abby's  cat 
came  purring  about  her  knees.  Her 
needles  slipped  to  the  floor.  She  picked 
them  up  and  looked  down  at  the  stock- 
inj?  in  her  lap.    For  the  first  time  in  her 


life  she  had  dropped  a  whole  row  of 
stitches. 

Abby  did  not  die.  The  crisis  passed, 
and  the  doctor  declared  her  out  of  dan- 
ger. Aunt  Kinney  smiled  again,  and 
Joshua  went  back  to  his  work.  But  she 
did  not  get  well  as  rapidly  as  they  bad 
hoped.  She  did  not  sleep  enough,  the 
doctor  said.  She  was  patient,  but  weak 
and  wakeful  and  nervous.  Aunt  Kin- 
ney, devoted  as  ever,  seldom  left  her 
alone.  When  she  had  to  go  away,  Ann 
Spencer  was  stationed  at  the  bedside  to 
see  that  the  little  invalid  wanted  for 
nothing. 

Miss  Lavinia  developed  a  singular 
restlessness  about  this  time.  In  the 
house  she  fidgeted  about  in  a  way  most 
imusual  for  her.  She  took  long  walks 
in  the  woods  alone.  She  was  even  heard 
to  talk  aloud  to  herself,  a  custom  of 
which  she  had  always  sternly  disap- 
proved. Aunt  Kinney,  coming  suddenly 
out  of  Abby's  bedroom,  met  her  more 
than  once  stealing  furtively  up  the  nar- 
row stairs;  upon  which  occasions  she 
turned  back  hastily,  murmuring  some- 
thing about  a  lost  handkerchief. 

At  last  there  came  an  afternoon  when 
Aunt  Kinney  was  out  for  a  walk,  and 
Ann  Spencer  slipped  down  into  the 
kitchen  to  make  some  gruel  which  had 
been  forgotten  earlier  in  the  day.  Then 
Miss  Lavinia,  taking  a  bunch  of  wild 
flowers  from  the  mug  on  her  washstand, 
ascended  the  stairs  with  a  firm  step,  and 
entered  Abby's  little  room. 

The  child  lay  quietly  on  her  pillow, 
her  eyes  wide  open,  her  arms  thrown 
above  her  head,  now  shorn  of  its  smooth 
brown  locks.  She  did  not  move  nor 
smile  when  her  aunt  came  in,  but  a  little 
color  rose  in  her  wan  cheek. 

"  Well,  Abby,"  said  Miss  Lavinia,  her 
voice  gruffer  than  ever  in  its  determined 
cheerfulness,  "  I — I've  come  up  to  see 
you." 

Abby  did  not  dispute  this  very  obvi- 
ous fact.  Her  languid  glance  rested  on 
the  flowers  with  faint  interest. 

"  Vi'lets,"  said  Miss  Lavinia,  clearing 
her  throat,  and  clutching  her  resolution 
with  a  desperate  courage.  "  Vi'lets. 
The  first  ones  too,  I  guess.  I  was  up  to 
the  evergreens  this  afternoon,  and — 
'Lizabeth  Plummer,  she  asked  me  to 
give  'em  to  you." 
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It  was  out.  The  Ten  Commandments 
lay  in  ruins  at  Miss  Lavinia's  feet.  An 
inward  chill  of  horror  froze  her  vitals. 
But  Abby's  gaze  was  fixed  upon  her, 
startled,  doubtful,  painfully  intent. 

"  With  her  love/^  said  Miss  Lavinia 
firmly,  while  the  room  swam  about  her. 
"  I  was  to  bring  'em  to  you  with  her  love, 
and  she  hopes  you^l  come  over  and  see 
her  as  soon's  you  can  get  out.'* 

The  look  on  Abby's  face  melted  and 
softened.  The  doubt  gave  place  to  a 
wondering  relief  and  content.  She  drew 
a  long,  low  sigh  as  Miss  Lavinia  put  the 
flowers  into  her  hand.  They  were  still 
wet  with  dew,  fresh  and  cool  and  fra- 
grant. Abby  laid  them  against  her  cheek. 
Their  touch  was  to  her  an  unmistakable 
message  from  the  friend  for  whom  she 
had  grieved  so  long.  An  ineffable  peace 
stole  into  her  heart.  Her  eyelids 
drooped  softly. 

"The  Lord  forgive  me!'^  groaned 
Miss  Lavinia  to  herself,  turning  blindly 
away.  "  It's  the  first  falsehood  ever  I 
told  in  my  life,  and  an  awful  one  it  is!  " 

She  sat  down  abruptly  in  the  low 
chair  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  and  tried  to 
think  of  something  more  to  say ;  but  no 
cheerful  or  appropriate  sentiment  sug- 
gested itself  to  her  agitated  and  guilt 
stricken  soul.  After  a  long  silence,  she 
rose  to  go. 

"  Well "  she  began,  but  stopped. 

Abby  was  asleep.  Her  light  breath 
stirred  the  flowers  resting  against  her 
face.  Her  lips  were  slightly  parted  in  a 
smile  of  rapturous  content.  She  looked 
very  young  and  babyish  with  her  little 
cropped  head  on  the  pillow  and  her  hand 
lying  relaxed  on  the  blanket,  the  fingers 
curving  towards  the  open  palm. 

Miss  Lavinia,  as  she  gazed,  felt  some- 
thing give  way  within  her.  The  sense 
of  guilt  slipped»from  her  heart,  leaving 


instead  a  feeling  so  strange  and  soft  that 
it  brought  a  sudden  dimness  across  her 
vision.  She  stood  still  for  a  moment, 
holding  her  breath.  Then  she  turned 
and  went  out,  shutting  the  door  very 
gently  behind  her. 

The  first  time  Joshua  came  home 
again  for  Simday,  he  found  Abby  down 
stairs,  still  pale  and  thin,  but  beginning 
to  look  like  herself  once  more. 

"  She'll  be  as  fat  as  a  pig  in  no  time," 
Aunt  Kinney  declared,  with  a  knowing 
nod,  as  they  sat  round  the  supper  table. 
"  That's  always  the  way  after  a  fever." 

"  I'd  like  to  see  Abby  fat,  though! " 
said  Joshua  humorously.  "  Where  did 
you  get  your  posies,  Abby  ?  " 

Abby  looked  at  the  bunch  of  anem- 
ones in  the  tumbler  beside  her  with  her 
old  sedate  air  of  mystery. 

"  'Lizabeth  Plummer  sent  them,"  she 
said.  "  She  sends  me  some  'most  every 
day." 

"  You  don't  say  so !  "  Joshua  shot  a 
quick  glance  of  apprehension  towards 
Miss  liavinia,  whose  shoulders  looked 
more  square  and  uncompromising  than 
ever,  as  she  sat  severely  buttering  her 
slice  of  bread. . 

"  I  thought — you  know — I  thought — 
she  was " 

"  Oh,  she  was  "^Ahby  smiled  shyly 
across  the  table  at  Miss  Lavinia — "but 
she  isn't  any  more." 

"  Well,  that's  good,"  said  Joshua,  very 
ill  at  ease.  "  Then  if  she's — if  she  ain't 
— T  s'pose  she  must  be " 

"Resurrected,"  said  Miss  Lavinia 
grimly.  "  If  you're  going  to  put  any 
sugar  in  your  tea,  Joshuay,  why  don't 
you  put  it  there,  and  not  throw  it  all 
over  the  tablecloth?  TW  take  just  a 
mite  more  hot  water,  Hannah,  if  you 
please,  and  Abby'U  have  another  piece  of 
gingerbread." 


HER  FIRST  SORROW. 

As  when  the  tender  violet 
First  bows  with  summer  rain 

And  thinks,  because  her  cap  is  wet, 
The  son  will  never  shine  again  ; 

So  for  my  little  maid  of  four 
Was  quenched  the  light  of  Sol, 

When  trickled  out  npon  the  floor 
The  sawdust  staffing  of  her  doll. 
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A  NEW  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  CRECHE  IDEA-NURSERIES  WHERE 
INFANTS  ARE  CARED  FOR  WHILE  THE  MOTHERS  ARE  SHOPPING, 
ONE  OF  THE  LATEST  DEPARTURES  IN  THE  NEW  YORK  DEPART- 
MENT STORES. 


ONE  day — probably  Friday,  which  is 
bargain  day,  as  every  woman 
knows — a  comfortable  little  woman  went 
shopping.  Her  happy  Harlem  home  not 
boasting  a  maid  of  all  work,  and  the 
older  children  being  in  school,  she  was 
under  the  necessity  of  taking  her  young- 
est with  her.  Now,  it  is  more  or  less 
difficult  to  carry  around  a  limp  infant 
and  at  the  same  time  to  examine  flannels 
marked  down  to  forty  nine  cents,  boys' 
shirts  reduced  to  twenty  nine  cents,  and 
misses'  shoes  almost  given  away  at  one 
dollar  and  sixty  nine  cents.  The  little 
Harlem  woman's  income  was  of  that  lim- 
ited sort  which  makes  bargain  sales  ab- 
solute necessities;  and  in  order  to  do 
the  matter  full  justice,  she  deposited  her 
baby  in  a  convenient  corner  of  the  rib- 
bon counter.  The  baby,  wrapped  in 
slumber  and  a  white  cashmere  shawl, 
remained  perfectly  quiet  and  was  un- 
noticed by  either  clerks  or  shoppers. 

The  mother  finished  her  pursuit  of 
bargains,  and,  with  arms  laden,  rushed 
out  of  the  shop,  climbed  the  stairs  of  the 
elevated  railway,  and  hung  to  a  strap 
as  far  as  One  Hundred  and  Sixteenth 
Street.  All  the  way  up  she  was  haunted 
by  an  uneasy  suspicion  that  she  had 
forgotten  something,  and  when  she 
reached  her  station  it  flashed  across  her 
that  she  had  indeed.  By  the  time  she 
got  back  to  the  shopping  district  it  was 
five  minutes  past  six,  and  the  doors  were 
closed. 

The  sympathetic  door  man  escorted 
her  around  to  the  employees'  entrance, 
and  a  general  search  was  begun  for  the 
mislaid  baby.  It  had  been  removed  from 
the  ribbon  counter,  and  it  was  not  on  any 
of  the  others.  Somebody  suggested  the 
waste  baskets;  and,  sure  enough,  the 
mislaid  was  discovered  there. 


At  no  time  during  the  search  did  the 
mother  appeared  flustered  or  alarmed. 
She  was  certain  that  the  baby  would 
turn  up  somewhere,  and  she  laughed 
merrily  at  the  spectacle  of  her  ofEspring 
cuddled  up  among  the  waste  papers. 

This  incident  may  strike  some  people 
as  horrifying,  rather  than  mirth  inspir- 
ing. The  woman  was  a  criminal,  a 
brute !  Her  children  ought  to  be  taken 
from  her  by  the  police! 

THE  TRIALS  OF  THE  AVERAGE  MOTHER. 

Did  it  ever  occur  to  these  same  indi- 
viduals to  consider  the  exigencies  of  the 
middle  class  mother  of  a  family  ?  Can 
you,  madam,  who  watch  your  adored 
baby  being  trundled  off  to  the  park  in 
his  expensive  English  perambulator, 
wrapped  in  furs  and  laces,  and  attended 
by  a  trained  nursery  maid — can  you  im- 
agine what  it  would  be  to  take  entire  care 
of  that  little  angel;  never  for  a  minute, 
in  all  the  twenty  four  hours,  to  be  able 
to  get  away  from  it?  You  would  have 
housework  and  sewing  to  do  besides,  and 
marketing,  and  shopping.  If  you  had  a 
maid  at  all,  she  would  be  only  an  igno- 
rant, unskilled  assistant.  The  chances 
are  that  you  would  seize  almost  any  op- 
portunity to  escape,  temporarily,  from 
your  angel's  society. 

To  the  average  woman,  the  discomfort 
of  being  constantly  confined  to  her  home 
and  the  care  of  children  is  undoubtedly 
great,  but  it  is  improbable  that  mere 
sympathy  would  ever  have  gained  any 
practical  relief  for  her.  The  thing  has, 
however,  a  very  serious  economical  as- 
pect. Shopkeepers  know  that  the  wom- 
en who  stay  at  home  do  not  buy.  They 
have  no  use  for  fine  raiment,  and  in  their 
hurried  shopping  excursions  they  ask 
only  for  indispensable  articles.     They 
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never  look  for,  much  less  purchase,  the 
thousand  and  one  little  things  that  add 
so  materially  to  the  daintiness  of  wom- 
en, and  to  the  profits  of  the  establish- 
ment. Clearly,  the  circulation  of  money 
depends  on  the  circulation  of  women. 
The  recognition  of  these  facts  has  re- 
sulted in  the  department  store  nursery, 
a  new  institution,  hardly  known  outside 
New  York  as  yet,  but  a  decided  success 
there. . 

There  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  the  insti- 
tution has  come  to  stay.  At  present,  it 
is  confined  to  those  stores  whose  custom- 
ers are  largely  drawn  from  the  middle 
classes;  but  there  is  every  indication 
that  the  big  Broadway  shops  will  have 
to  provide  something  similar  before 
long.  Xo  shop,  however  aristocratic,  can 
afford  to  ignore  the  masses  or  despise 
their  patronage. 

A  DEPARTMENT. STORE  NURSERY. 

The  finest  department  store  nursery 
is  a  sunny  room,  adjoining  the  wom- 
en's waiting  room,  and  furnished  with 
numerous  little  rocking  chairs,  cradles, 
and  a  huge  couch  with  pillows  and  blan- 
kets. Two  colored  maids,  in  immaculate 
caps  and  aprons,  are  in  attendance. 
Here  a.  mother  can  check  her  babies, 
exactly  as  if  they  were  parcels,  and  leave 
them  with  the  knowledge  that  they  will 
receive  the  best  possible  care.  She  may 
then  proceed  to  do  her  shopping  in 
peace.  She  may  even  extend  her  tour 
to  other  shops,  if  she  chooses,  although 
it  is  not  expected  that  she  will  do  so. 
The  average  mother  conscientiously  does 
her  buying  in  that  shop,  with  due  dili- 
gence, and  hastens  back  to  reclaim  her 
offspring;  but  there  are  those  who  are 
not  so  considerate.  A  certain  class  abuse 
the  privilege  unblushingly,  leaving  their 
babies  for  hours,  without  food,  except 
the  biscuits  kept  on  hand  in  the  nursery 
against  emergencies.  Occasionally  the 
attendants  are  obliged  to  send  for  milk 
and  nursing  bottles.  To  be  sure,  the 
room  is  closed  thereafter  to  the  offend- 
ers, but  a  regular  proportion  of  them  is 
always  expected. 

It  is  a  little  surprising  that  no  baby 
has  ever  yet  been  abandoned  in  these 
nurseries.  Dozens  of  poor  little  found- 
lings are  picked  up  in  New  York  every 
week.     Some  are   wrapped   in   ragged 


blankets  or  shawls,  a  few  are  almost 
without  covering  of  any  kind,  but  some 
are  well,  even  handsomely,  dressed.  They 
are  found  in  the  parks,  on  the  Brooklyn 
bridge,  in  areaways,  churches,  art  gal- 
leries, and  ferry  boats;  but  never  has 
any  woman  left  her  undesired  infant  in 
what  would  seem  to  be  the  most  con- 
venient refuge  of  all,  a  public  nursery. 
To  be  sure,  children  are  seldom  aban- 
doned by  women  of  respectable  appear- 
ance, and  no  other  kind  would  be  per- 
mitted to  use  the  nurseries.  Up  to  the 
present,  at  any  rate,  all  checked  babies 
have  been  redeemed. 

OTHER  PUBLIC  NURSERIES. 

I^st  Christmas  a  scheme  was  put  into 
operation  in  one  of  the  large  New  York 
stores  which  has  no  nursery,  but  whose 
customers  are  of  the  class  that  would 
patronize  such  an  institution.  This 
shop  did  not  undertake  to  care  for  very . 
small  children,  but  it  provided  boys  in 
livery  and  buttons  to  take  charge  of 
babies  in  carriages  and  go  carts,  while 
the  mothers  did  their  holiday  buying. 
A  warm  anteroom  was  utilized  for  the 
carriages,  but  during  part  of  the  time 
the  weather  was  so  mild  that  the  chil- 
dren were  kept  out  of  doors,  where  the 
crowds  and  the  display  of  greens  and 
Christmas  toys,  helped  to  amuse  them. 
The  boys  sometimes  had  as  many  as 
twenty  babies  at  once.  They  played 
with  them,  wheeled  them  up  and  down 
if  they  became  refractory,  and  even  put 
them  to  sleep. 

The  same  plan  will  be  carried  out  next 
year,  and  there  is  some  idea  of  making 
it  permanent.  The  shop  is  within  walk- 
ing distance  of  hundreds  of  tenement 
and  apartment  houses,  and  the  firm  be- 
lieves that  many  customers  would  call 
oftener  if  they  were  invited  to  bring  the 
baby  carriage  along. 

At  some  of  the  ferry  houses,  and  at  the 
Grand  Central  Station,  there  are  attend- 
ants who  will  care  for  children  over 
three  years  old  whose  mothers  are  trav- 
eling alone.  It  is  often  necessary  for 
the  women  to  replenish  their  luncheon 
baskets,  or  to  attend  to  matters  of  tick- 
ets or  luggage,  and  they  find  it  most 
convenient  to  check  their  babies  for  an 
hour  or  two.  No  babies  are  cared  for 
at  the  Grand  Central  Station,  but  there 
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is  a  beautiful  cradle  where  a  little  one 
may  slumber,  watched  over  by  an  elder 
sister  or  other  relative. 

The  lot  of  the  public  nursery  attend- 
ants is  not  particularly  enviable.  They 
are  put  in  charge  of  every  kind  of  child, 
and  have  to  cope  with  every  possible  va- 
riety of  bad  training.  Any  attempt  at 
discipline  would  be  indignantly  resent- 
ed. Their  best  meant  efforts  are  often 
repulsed.  A  fine  little  two  year  old  boy 
was  brought  in  one  day  and  checked. 
As  the  nurse  removed  his  wraps,  she  no- 
ticed that  the  child  carried  a  wooden 
toothpick  in  his  mouth.  She  removed 
it  gently,  and  the  boy  set  up  a  lusty 
howl,  which  brought  the  mother  back 
into  the  room. 

"  How  dared  you  take  the  little  dar- 
ling's toothpick  away  from  him?"  she 
demanded.  "Why,  he  always  has  one. 
It  keeps  him  good  natured.'' 

THE  GOOD  WORK  OF  THE  CRECHES. 

The  department  store  nursery  is  a 
development  of  the  creche  idea,  one  of 
the  most  practical  charities  ever  devised. 
Since  the  first  crtehe  was  established  in 
this  country  in  1874,  no  fewer  than  two 
hundred  have  sprung  up  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  New  York  has 
more  than  forty.  The  greater  number 
are  independent  organizations,  but  many 
are  adjuncts  to  social  and  religious 
bodies.  Every  well  managed  creche  em- 
ploys some  system  of  investigation 
whereby  it  is  clearly  established  that  the 
mother  is  actually  obliged  to  work  for 
her  living;  for  many  over  thrifty  women 
would  be  only  too  glad  to  have  their 
babies  cared  for  free  of  charge  while 
they  were  adding  to  the  family  bank 
account. 

To  those  unfortunate  women  who 
must  labor  to  support  their  children,  the 
day  nursery  is  nothing  less  than  a  life 
saving  station.    The  very  young  infants 


received  there  get  the  best  kind  of  a 
start  in  the  race  for  life,  by  learning 
regular  habits  and  receiving  proper  feed- 
ing and  warm,  clean  clothing.  The  tene- 
ment baby  at  home  is  nourished  on  a 
diet  in  which  stale  bread,  strong  green 
tea,  and  flat  beer  often  play  a  prominent 
part.  Most  of  them  survive,  but  just 
how  they  manage  it  is  not  clear. 

The  older  children  are  provided  for 
in  kindergarten  playrooms,  with  sand 
boxes,  kitchen  gardens  in  big  boxes,  and 
real  live  animals — kittens,  turtles,  and 
bunnies — to  pet.  The  mothers  come  for 
them  after  their  day's  labor  is  over,  and 
are  served  with  hot  coffee  or  tea,  which 
is  supposed  to  counteract  the  natural 
craving  of  the  poor  tired  creatures  for 
stronger  libations  on  the  way  home. 

The  nursery  in  the  Children's  Build- 
ing at  the  Columbian  Exposition  attract- 
ed a  great  deal  of  attention,  and  sug- 
gested a  plan  for  a  business  venture  on 
similar  lines.  Thousands  of  women,  it 
was  believed,  would  welcome  an  oppor- 
tunity to  leave  their  children  in  charge 
of  responsible  nurses  for  a  few  hours, 
or  even  for  a  day  at  a  time.  The  House- 
hold Economic  Association,  in  New 
York,  had  the  scheme  under  consider- 
ation for  a  time,  but  gave  it  up  for  lack 
of  funds.  The  Grace  Church  Day  Nur- 
sery also  considered  the  plan,  but  finally 
decided  that  the  experiment  was  too 
dangerous  to  risk.  From  their  point  of 
view,  it  was  likely  to  encourage  women 
to  shirk  their  maternal  duties.  There 
was  justice  in  their  attitude,  as  regards 
the  tenement  classes;  but  there  remains 
another  class,  the  fairly  well  to  do,  who 
require  no  charity,  women  who  feel 
themselves  occasionally  in  need  of  a  few 
hours'  release  from  baby  tending.  To 
this  class  such  a  nursery  would  be  a  boon. 

And  perhaps  it  would  result  in  hap- 
pier and  better  trained  babies — invari- 
ably one  of  the  results  of  the  creche. 


TWO. 

With  xntismg  interest  I  watch  them  whiles 

On  noiseless  wings  the  moments  past  them  range, 
Their  soft  confiding  speech,  their  tender  smiles, 

Their  lingering  looks  in  loving  interchange. 
Is  it  hat  love's  light  comedy  they  play, 

Or  is  it  that  which  leads  to  sighs  and  tears — 
A  parting  fraught  with  tragedy  on  a  day 

Deep  hidden  in  the  heart  of  far  off  years  ? 
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The  Blazing  Star  on  Pecos. 

THE  STORY  OP  A  COWBOY  ADVENTURE  ON  THE  OLD  PKCOS  TRAIL. 

BY  FRANK  LILLIE  POLLOCK. 


IT  was  a  very  dark  night  on  the  old 
Pecos  trail.  There  was  thunder  and 
storm  in  the  air,  and  the  herd  was  rest- 
less. As  yet  there  was  not  a  breatli  of 
wind, and  the  cook's  tilted  wagon  loomed 
white  in  the  smolder  of  a  dying  fire, 
which  also  showed  the  sleeping  figures  of 
a  dozen  blanket  rolled  men  on  the  open 
ground.  A  hundred  yards  away  nearly 
three  thousand  long  horned  cattle  were 
"  bedded  down,"  in  charge  of  the  two 
night  herders,  who  revolved  slowly 
around  the  herd,  singing  to  keep  them 
quiet.  The  whole  outfit  was  of  the  8-8 
brand,  and  was  on  the  drive  from  cen- 
tral New  Mexico  to  far  away  Colorado. 

**  Some  da-»-7  Fll  wander  back  «ga-a-in 
To  where  the  o-old  home  sta-ands ^ 

sang  Murray  plaintively  through  the 
darkness.  From  the  other  night  herder 
came  the  vigorous  rhythm  of  a  Salvation 
Army  melody.  The  cattle  were  in  tiiat 
state  of  uneasiness  that  sometimes 
comes  from  atmospheric  conditions,  and 
drives  the  cow  puncher  to  the  brink  of 
mildness.  They  refused  to  lie  down,  and 
little  files  were  continually  breaking 
forth,  repressed  in  one  place  only  to 
start  afresh  in  another.  To  Murray, 
riding  his  rounds,  they  seemed  possessed 
by  a  legion  of  demons. 

''  The  little  co-ottage  down  the  la-ane, 
So  far  in  o-o-ther  ia-ands " 

he  continued,  not  unmelodiously.  The 
"  little  cottage  ''  was  a  brownstone  house 
on  Madison  Avenue.  Murray  was  the 
nephew  of  one  of  the  largest  ranch 
owners  of  the  West,  and  had  come  out 
to  the  plains  to  learn  the  cattle  business, 
and  to  recover  from  the  strain  of  exami- 
nations at  Columbia.  To  avoid  any 
possibility  of  favoritism,  he  had  pluckily 
declined  to  serve  as  one  of  bis  uncle's 
cowboys,  but  had  obtained  an  independ- 
ent position  on  another  ranch,  where  he 


might  be  sure  of  tasting  the  hardship/ 
of  the  trade  without  stint. 

*'ni  wait  beside  the  cottage  door "* 

The  clouds  had  rolled  up  darker,  and 
sheet  lighting  began  to  play  along  the 
rolling  horizon,  with  a  mutter  of  thun- 
der. The  cattle  were  all  on  their  feet, 
a  sea  of  rattling,  locking  horns  and  great 
eyes  gleaming  in  the  flashes.  Jim,  the 
drive  foreman,  who  always  slept  with 
one  eye  open,  hastened  to  kick  the  re- 
cumbent cowboys  out  of  their  blankets, 
and  horses  were  rapidly  roped  and  sad- 
dled up. 

The  steers  were  still  under  control, 
and  might  have  been  held,  but  at  this 
critical  moment  three  pistol  shots  sud- 
denly cracked  loudly  from  somewhere  in 
the  darkness.  The  effect  was  instan- 
taneous and  terrific.  In  the  space  of  a 
breath,  the  herd  had  broken  all  bounds, 
and  was  off  in  blind  panic,  a  roaring, 
struggling,  stumbling  torrent  of  living 
terror.  At  the  same  moment  the  wind 
came,  and  the  stinging  rain  with  it. 

Ev<?ry  cowboy  drove  in  his  spurs  and 
dashed  towards  the  head  of  the  stam- 
pede, revolver  in  hand.  No  force  on 
earth  could  face  the  maddened  beasts, 
but  the  men  strove  hard  to  turn  them, 
riding  recklessly  upon  the  very  edges  of 
the  rush,  pushing  in,  yelling,  cursing, 
firing  their  revolvers  into  the  very  eyes 
of  the  cattle.  Under  this  attack  the  herd 
did  swerve  a  little,  and  then,  from  some 
new  unreasoning  impulse,  it  burst  like 
a  bombshell  into  that  most  disastrous  of 
all  plains  mishaps — a  "  blazing  star." 
The  solid  herd  streamed  suddenly  in 
all  directions,  scattered  in  knots  and 
bunches,  and  twos  and  threes,  and  van- 
ished into  the  storm  and  darkness. 

The  horizon  cleared  a  little,  and  the 
figures  of  the  cattle  and  of  the  wild  riders 
could  be  seen  like  silhouettes  against  it. 
There  were  not  nearly  enough  men  to 
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follow  every  detachment  of  the  herd,  but 
each  selected  the  largest  fragment  he 
could  see,  and  set  himself  to  overtake 
and  round  it  up. 

Murray  dashed  off  after  a  string  of 
perhaps  fifty  beasts,  which  utterly  dis- 
regarded his  efforts  to  turn  them.  Sud- 
denly, by  a  lightning  flash,  he  detected 
a  steeple  crowned  hat  on  the  other  side 
of  the  stream  of  animals.  He  could  see 
only  the  hat,  but  it  evidently  belonged 
to  a  man  who  was  riding  the  herd  as 
recklessly  as  himself.  No  cowboy  in  the 
outfit  wore  such  a  headgear;  its  use  is 
almost  entirely  confined  to  the  Mexi- 
cans, and  a  great  comprehension  began 
to  dawn  upon  him  as  to  the  original 
causes  of  the  stampede. 

By  instinct  he  reached  back  for  his 
six  shooter,  but  the  weapon  was  not 
there.  No  doubt  it  had  been  jolted  from 
its  holster  by  the  rough  riding  of  the 
night.  It  was  a  matter  of  immediate 
necessity  to  dispose  of  the  brigand  in 
some  way,  and  Murray  had  only  one 
weapon  left — his  "  rope.'*  The  Mexican 
was  not  more  than  thirty  feet  distant, 
but  the  vague  and  intermittent  light,  as 
well  as  the  terrific  pace,  made  lariat  and 
revolver  practice  equally  difficult;  but 
he  caught  the  coil  from  his  saddle  bow, 
and,  without  slackening  speed,  swung 
the  great  noose  round  his  head.  It  was 
already  launched  when,  like  a  dissolving 
view,  the  target  suddenly  disappeared, 
and  the  front  of  the  stampede  vanished 
out  of  sight  with  an  indescribable  plung- 
ing crash. 

A  deep  creek  gully  lay  in  front;  Mur- 
ray knew  what  it  must  be  in  a  flash,  even 
l)efore  the  wiry  bronco  made  a  spring 
into  the  gloom.  The  gulch  was  wide, 
but  with  a  leap  worthy  of  a  hunter  the 
pony  landed  its  fore  feet  on  the  opposite 
bank,  pawed  a  moment  for  a  foothold, 
and  then  fell  back  into  the  bottom, 
where  the  cattle  were  piling  themselves 
upon  one  another.  But  Murray  had 
kicked  his  feet  loose  at  the  leap,  and 
threw  himself  over  the  animars  shoul- 
ders to  firm  ground. 

The  creek  had  checked  that  part  of 
the  stampede.  The  gulch  was  piled 
high  with  struggling,  wounded  cattle, 
and  somewhere  among  them,  no  doubt, 
lay  the  Mexican. 

The  weather  had  cleared,  but  a  wet 


wind  blew  hard  as  Murray  started  on 
foot  back  towards  camp,  along  the  heav- 
ily marked  trail.  It  was  lightening  for 
the  dawn  when  he  arrived,  and  he  found 
there  only  the  cook  and  Jim,  the  fore- 
man, who  had  just  come  in  with  a  small 
bunch  saved  from  the  wreck.  He  had 
seen  nothing  of  the  outlaws,  and  when 
Murray  told  his  story  he  was  very  angry. 
No  doubt  the  robbers  had  been  hanging 
on  the  drive  for  days,  awaiting  a  favor- 
able opportunity  for  their  act  of  whole- 
sale brigandage. 

One  by  one  the  men  came  straggling 
in,  wet,  muddy,  and  silent.  Almost  all 
had  seen  something  of  the  "rustlers," 
and  some  had  exchanged  shots  with 
them;  but  in  spite  of  the  few  head  of 
cattle  that  the  men  drove  in,  there  was 
the  hard  fact  that  the  outlaws  had  been 
successful,  for  not  less  than  twenty  five 
hundred  head  were  missing. 

Breakfast  was  hurriedly  prepared  and 
gloomily  eaten.  Then  each  man  roped  a 
fresh  horse  from  the  "  cavviyard,"  and 
they  rode  away  in  search  of  the  lost.  In 
ones  and  twos  they  scattered  all  over  the 
surrounding  plains,  and  whenever  they 
saw  a  stray  steer  with  the  8-8  brand  they 
gathered  him  in.  When  a  sufficiently 
large  number  had  been  collected  they 
were  driven  back  to  camp. 

But  the  bulk  of  the  herd  still  re- 
mained unaccounted  for,  and  in  the  af- 
ternoon the  cowboys  went  further  afield 
in  the  search  for  some  trace.  Murray 
was  riding  with  a  cattleman  who,  in  rec- 
ognition of  the  fact  that  he  hailed  from 
the  Mormon  State,  was  usually  called 
"Utah,"  or,  more  concisely,  "Ute." 
They  were  already  many  miles  from 
camp  when  they  came  upon  a  trail  deep- 
ly trampled  in  the  soft  ground,  where  a 
great  number   of  cattle   had   recently 


Beyond  question  it  was  the  lost  herd, 
got  under  control  by  the  "  rustlers,^*  for 
there  were  many  pony  tracks  along  its 
edge.  There  was  no  other  outfit  in  the 
neighborhood,  so  far  as  they  knew,  and 
Ute  declared  that  he  could  tell  the  track 
of  an  8-8  steer  as  far  as  he  could  see  it. 
The  cattle  had  evidently  been  moving 
fast;  no  doubt  the  robbers  would  drive 
them  as  fast  and  far  as  possible,  in  the 
hope  of  distancing  pursuit.  A  strip  of 
desert  lay  fifty  miles  ahead,  and  it  was 
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Ute's  opinion  that  the  cattle  would  be 
taken  over  this  so  as  to  lose  the  trail, 
and  th^n  they  could  be  rebranded  at 
leisure,  to  appear  no  more  as  8-8  prop- 
erty, but  as  18-18,  or  something  equally 
novel. 

So  without  hesitation  the  cowboys 
took  up  the  trail.  It  was  as  easy  to  fol- 
low on  the  muddy  prairie  as  a  turnpike, 
and  from  time  to  time  there  were  marks 
as  of  smaller  bands  having  joined  the 
main  herd.  Yet,  though  they  followed 
through  all  the  rest  of  the  afternoon, 
they  never  caught  sight  of  the  distant 
steers  on  the  sky  line.  Mile  after  mile 
was  passed  at  the  unvarying  lope  of  the 
tough  little  cow  ponies,  and  the  clear 
Western  stars  came  out  to  watch  that 
tireless — and,  it  seemed,  hopelesis — pur- 
suit of  the  stolen  cattle. 

Murray  dozed  in  his  saddle,  worn  out 
with  hunger  and  weariness,  and  lost 
count  of  time  as  he  monotonously  swept 
on  through  the  darkness.  At  last  he 
was  sharply  brought  to  himself  by  Ute's 
hand  on  his  bridle,  bringing  his  pony  to 
a  sudden  halt. 

''  What  is  it  ?  "  he  exclaimed. 

*'  Speak  low.  There  they  are!  "  mut- 
tered Fte. 

Murray  looked,  the  sleep  effectually 
jarred  out  of  him.  They  stood  on  the 
crest  of  a  long  roll  in  the  prairie,  and 
perhaps  a  quarter  of  a  mile  ahead 
gleamed  a  little  fire.  In  the  starlight  a 
great  mass  showed  black  on  the  black 
earth.  This  was  the  resting  herd,  and  a 
slow,  faint  ihnd,  thud,  came  from  its 
hither  side.    The  night  guard  was  set. 

The  cowboys  sat  on  their  horses  for 
some  minutes,  staring  silently  into  the 
faint  gloom.  A  tiny  blaze  flared  out  as 
one  of  the  distant  herders  lighted  a 
cigarette,  and  even  at  their  distance 
they  caught  a  glimpse  of  his  dark  face 
and  high  cro^-ned  hat.  A  trampling  and 
neigh  of  horses  sounded  from  where  the 
**  cavviyard  "  was  stationed. 

"  What's  to  be  done  ?  ^'  asked  Murray. 

**  Nuthin\  I  reckon,"  answered  Ute, 
in  a  tone  of  perplexity.  "  Maybe  some 
of  the  ]x)ys'll  come  up." 

"  They'll  never  ^oi  here  in  time,"  said 
Murray.  "  How  many  men  do  you  sup- 
pose those  fellows'll  have  on  guard?  " 

"  Likely  two  or  three  night  herders, 
an'  mebbe  a  horse  wrangler  with  the 


cavviyard.  Reckon  the  rest'll  be  tired 
an'  asleep.  They'll  think  they've  come 
fur  enough  to  be  safe ;  an'  1  reckon  they 
have." 

Murray  considered  the  situation,  re- 
garding the  silent  encampment.  '^  Look 
here,"  he  said  at  last,  "  why  can't 
we  " — ^and  he  unfolded  his  plan. 

It  was  magnificently  simple,  and  peril- 
ously so.  One  of  them  would  approach 
the  horse  herd  quietly,  on  foot,  over- 
power the  "  wrangler  "  in  the  darkness, 
and  turn  the  horses  loose.  If  possible, 
one  or  both  of  the  cattle  guards  would 
be  disposed  of  in  the  same  fashion.  Then 
cattle  and  horses  could  be  stampeded  l>y 
a  simultaneous  rush,  and  the  Mexicans, 
left  without  mounts,  would  be  unable 
to  pursue. 

The  plan  appealed  to  Ute  in  its  gen- 
eral principles,  but  he  objected  to  the 
details  of  its  execution — not  from  his 
fear  of  danger,  but  from  the  seasone<l 
cowboy's  dislike  to  entering  upon  any 
enterprise  on  foot.  It  was  out  of  his 
line;  he  would  have  preferred  charging 
down  upon  the  outlaws  with  a  six  shooter 
in  each  hand  and  his  bridle  rein  between 
his  teeth.  After  some  consultation, 
however,  it  was  arranged  that  Murray 
should  undertake  the  attack  on  the 
"  cavviyard,"  the  most  delicate  and  im- 
portant part  of  the  whole  affair,  while 
Ute  should  stand  by  with  both  horses, 
ready  to  respond  to  a  call  for  help. 

So  they  rode  a  little  farther  towards 
the  point  of  attack,  and  then  Murray 
dismounted  and  walked  quietly  forward 
towards  the  place  where  the  horses 
seemed  to  be.  He  had  procured  a  fresh 
pistol  before  leaving  the  outfit,  and  he 
hitched  it  to  the  front  as  he  walked, 
though  he  hoped  he  would  not  have  to 
use  it.  He  gave  the  fire  a  wide  berth, 
and  stopped  from  time  to  time  to  listen, 
but  there  came  no  alarming  sound. 
Then,  as  he  drew  near,  one  of  the  Mexi- 
can ponies  whinnied  sharply,  as  if  to 
guide  him,  and  he  held  his  breath  lest 
their  own  horses  should  reply;  but  si- 
lence followed. 

When  he  could  faintly  see  the  grouped 
forms  of  a  score  of  horses  ahead,  he 
stopped  and  lay  down  in  the  grass  to 
ascertain  the  movements  of  their  guard. 
But  though  he  waited  a  long  time  there 
was  no  sign  of  any  watch  being^set.    In 
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that  case,  he  reflected,  the  ponies  must 
be  hobbled,  and,  creeping  forward,  he 
ascertained  that  such  was  indeed  the 
case.  This  simplified  matters  immense- 
ly. Three  minutes  sufficed  to  cut  every 
rope,  and  the  animals  were  free. 

Murray  at  once  started  back  to  rejoin 
his  companion,  rejoicing  in  this  prelimi- 
nary triumph,  when  he  was  aware  of 
hoof  beats  slowly  approaching  him.  It 
might  be  TJte,  coming  to  look  him  up — 
but  a  little  coal  of  fire  gleamed  from  the 
rider^s  face,  and  at  a  distance  of  twenty 
yards  the  enemy  called  loudly,  "  Quien 

Murray  lay  flat  upon  the  ground. 
Failure  stared  him  in  the  face,  and  death 
along  with  it.  He  lay  perfectly  still, 
hoping  to  remain  unseen  after  all  in  the 
darkness. 

"Who's  that?"  cried  the  vaquero 
again^  riding  up  closer.  '*  Is  that  you, 
Felipe?" 

Murray  could  see  the  man's  face  alter- 
nately bright  and  dark  in  the  red  gleams 
of  the  cigarette.  He  came  still  nearer, 
and  nearer  yet,  unconscious  of  Murray's 
barrel  bearing  on  his  breast,  until  the 
horse  stood  within  six  feet.  Then,  mut- 
tering something  in  Spanish,  he  struck  a 
match  sharply  on  his  saddle. 

Concealment  was  impossible.  Murray 
fired,  but,  by  a  sudden  impulse,  not  at 
the  man  but  at  the  pony.  With  a  con- 
vulsive plunge,  the  horse  went  sprawling, 
throwing  the  startled  rider.  A  sudden 
shout  arose  from  the  vicinity  of  the  fire, 
followed  by  a  burst  of  oaths  and  excla- 
mations. The  Mexicans  were  up,  and 
from  the  further  distance  Murray  heard 
the  wild  whoops  of  XJte,  tearing  down  to 
meet  him. 

The  horses  in  the  "cavviyard"  had 
scattered  in  fright  at  the  shot  and  the 
resulting  disturbance,  and  Murray  sent 
a  second  shot  and  a  yell  after  them. 
Then  he  ran,  for  the  Mexicans  were 
dashing  towards  him,  and  the  drum- 
ming hoofs  of  the  cattle  herders  sounded 
from  the  distance.  He  met  Ute,  and 
swung  himself  into  the  empty  saddle 
almost  without  checking  the  bronco's 
speed.  The  camp  of  the  brigands  was  in 
confusion.  The  men  were  vainly  trying 
to  catch  their  horses.  The  cattle  were 
already  alarmed,  too;  their  excited 
trampling  and  the  rattle  of  horns  sound- 


ed above  all  the  racket.  It  was  the 
psychological  moment,  and  the  Ameri- 
cans charged  down  towards  the  uneasy 
herd  at  full  speed,  raising  the  slogan : 

"  How-ow-owoo-oop !  Hoo-oop-Za .' 
Hi-ya!    Hi-ya!    Git^ong!" 

A  spattering  volley  was  fired  from 
about  the  fire,  but  no  damage  was  done. 
A  shadowy  horseman  suddenly  loomed 
up  before  Murray,  and  from  his  out- 
stretched arm  flashed  a  long  streak  of 
flame,  but  before  the  shot  could  be  re- 
peated or  returned  the  Mexican  was 
struck,  overridden,  and  passed.  As  the 
cowboys  thundered  down  upon  the 
steers,  shrieking  like  madmen,  and  firing 
their  revolvers,  the  frightened  cattle 
gave  way  before  them.  There  was  a 
surge,  a  frenzied  struggle  for  a  moment, 
and  the  second  stampede  was  off. 

It  was  no  blazing  star  this  time,  but  a 
straight  bolt  of  the  terrified  herd.  Close 
on  its  flank  rode  the  shouting  cowboys, 
and  from  an  ever  increasing  distance  in 
the  rear  the  vaqueros  pursued  and  fired, 
gome  of  the  bullets  finding  an  unintend- 
ed billet  in  the  flying  herd. 

The  victors  made  no  attempt  to  turn 
the  stampede,  but  endeavored  only  to 
keep  it  from  scattering.  Farther  and 
farther  behind  sounded  the  shots,  and 
in  three  minutes  the  Mexican  camp  was 
out  of  range  and  hearing.  But  mile 
after  mile  the  wild  rush  went  on  over 
the  roughest  of  ground,  gulches,  ravines, 
and  dog  towns  being  taken  with  equal 
recklessness. 

At  last  the  cattle,  still  weary  from  the 
night  before,  ran  with  less  energy,  and  it 
was  presently  easy  to  "  mill  "  them  into 
a  circle  and  to  turn  them  where  it 
seemed  most  desirable.  There  was  little 
danger  of  the  Mexicans  organizing  a 
pursuit,  even  if  they  could  have  recov- 
ered enough  horses,  for  they  could  not 
have  ascertained  the  size  of  the  recaptur- 
ing party,  and  no  doubt  believed  the 
whole  8-8  outfit  to  have  been  engaged. 
A  pitched  battle  with  a  dozen  American 
cattlemen  was  not  a  thing  that  they 
would  care  to  provoke. 

Next  morning,  the  rest  of  the  8-8  men, 
coming  up  on  the  trail  of  the  cattle  at  a 
hard  gallop,  met  a  muddy,  tired  herd, 
lagging  at  a  slow  walk  and  driven  by  two 
horsemen  who  rocked  in  their  saddles. 

The  lost  was  found. 
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Forgotten   Heroes  of  the  Deep  Sea. 

BY  JOHN  R.    SPEARS. 

INSTANCES  OF  RECKLESS  BRAVERY  SHOWN  BY  SEA  CAPTAINS 
AND  SAILORS,  SOMETIMES  IN  HOPE  OF  GAIN,  BUT  MORE  FRE- 
QUENTLY TO  SAVE  LIFE-THE  THRILLING  STORY  OF  BENJAMIN 
CLOUGH,  THIRD  MATE  OF  A  YANKEE  WHALER. 


MANY  are  the  brave  and  brilliant 
exploits  recorded  for  all  to  read 
in  the  history  of  our  American  sailors. 
There  are  scores  of  equally  splendid 
deeds  which,  either  for  lack  of  proper 
telling  or  because  the  circumstances 
were  of  little  importance,  have  passed 
out  of  memory. 

Some  are  tales  of  desperate  risks  un- 
dertaken for  mere  commercial  gain,  like 
that  of  the  whaler  Envoy,  a  ship  rigged 
vessel  of  but  three  hundred  and  ninety 
two  tons,  which  arrived  at  Providence, 
Rhode  Island,  in  February,  1847,  after 
a  voyage  to  the  northwest  coast  that 
had  lasted  a  little  less  than  three  years. 
The  Envoy  in  her  hold  had  a  hundred 
barrels  of  sperm  oil,  twenty  eight  hun- 
dred of  whale  oil,  and  fifty  six  thousand 
pounds  of  whalebone.  This  splendid 
cargo  had  been  obtained  through  the 
foresight  and  energy  of  her  skipper. 
Captain  Fisher,  and  the  profits  on  it 
were  great  enough  to  make  her  owner, 
Amherst  Everett,  a  rich  man.  It  was 
not  the  first  profitable  venture  the  En- 
voy had  made,  either.  In  the  preceding 
voyage,  under  the  same  master,  she 
brought  three  hundred  barrels  of  sperm 
oil,  thirty  two  hundred  of  whale  oil,  and 
thirty  two  thousand  pounds  of  bone; 
while  yet  another  cruise,  begun  in  1838, 
yielded  a  thousand  barrels  of  sperm  oil 
and  twenty  five  hundred  of  whale. 
These  were  exceptional  catches. 

As  the  Envoy  lay  at  the  dock  in  Prov- 
idence, discharging  her  cargo  into  the 
sleds  that  were  sent  to  get  it,  no  luckier 
ship  was  to  be  found  on  the  whole  At- 
lantic coast  than  she.  Yet  she  was  an 
old  and  rotten  vessel.  Launched  in 
1826,  for  twenty  one  years  she  had  faced 
the  buifetings  of  the  seven  seas  and  en- 
dured the  more. insidious  attacks  of  dry 
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rot  and  wet  rot.  A  time  had  come  when 
not  a  single  underwriter  could  be  found 
who  would  risk  a  dollar  on  her  for  an- 
other voyage,  and,  not  without  regret, 
Mr.  Everett  offered  her  for  sale  as  old 
junk.  She  was  bought  by  William  C. 
Brownell,  a  New  Bedford  ship  breaker, 
who  took  her  around  to  the  Buzzard's 
Bay  port,  intending  to  take  her  to  pieces 
for  her  old  metal  and  the  rigging  she 
carried. 

THE  DARING  OP  CAPTAIN  WALKER. 

But  when  she  arrived  at  New  Bed- 
ford, the  stories  of  the  luck  that  had 
been  hers  came  with  her.  Mr.  Brownell 
was  not  superstitious,  but  he  could  not 
help  thinking  it  was  a  pity  that  a  ship 
with  such  a  record  as  the  Envoy^s  should 
be  destroyed.  He  spoke  of  his  feeling 
in  the  matter  to  Captain  W.  T.  Walker, 
a  master  of  long  experience  in  the  wha- 
ling fishery.  Captain  Walker  sympa- 
thized with  Mr.  Brownell,  and  the  two 
went  on  board  the  Envoy  to  look  her 
over. 

To  ordinary  seafaring  men — ^probably 
to  any  other  seafaring  man  in  New  Bed- 
ford at  the  time — ^that  inspection  would 
have  settled  her  fate  without  delay,  for 
the  rottenness  of  the  ship  was  manifest. 
But  to  Captain  Walker  it  suggested  the 
opportunity  of  a  lifetime.  No  sooner 
was  the  inspection  finished  than  he  of- 
fered to  take  the  old  hulk  on  one  more 
whaling  voyage,  and  trust  to  her  luck 
and  his  own  ability  to  make  a  profit,  if 
Brownell  would  bear  the  expense  of  fit- 
ting her  out. 

Brownell  accepted  the  offer.  She  had 
cost  him  but  a  song,  and  the  price  of  an 
outfit  was  not  enough  to  break  a  man. 
His  risk  was  to  be  measured  in  hundreds 
of  dollars  only;  his  possible  profits  in 
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tens  of  thousands.  And  so  on  July  12, 
1848,  with  a  full  crew  on  board,  the  old 
hulk  sailed  out  of  port. 

Captain  Walker  was  a  man  with  the 
heart  of  an  old  sea  king.  Let  no  one 
doubt  it,  for  the  spectators  who  stood 
along  shore  while  the  Envoy's  crew 
spread  her  canvas  to  the  breeze,  looked 
upon  the  enterprise  as  something  akin 
to  wholesale  murder  and  suicide.  Few, 
if  any,  believed  she  would  ever  see  port 
again. 

First  of  all,  Captain  Walker  went  to 
Wytootacke,  in  the  South  Pacific,  where 
he  had  stored  a  thousand  barrels  of  oil 
purchased — for  fifty  cents  a  barrel,  or 
thereabouts — from  a  stranded  whaler 
during  another  cruise.  This  oil  he  car- 
ried to  Manila,  whence  he  shipped  it  to 
London  for  sale.  This  done,  the  Envoy 
went  cruising  on  the  Japan  grounds. 
Once  more  she  had  remarkable  luck,  and 
at  the  end  of  fifty  five  days  she  had  on 
board  twenty  eight  hundred  barrels  of 
whale  oil  and  forty  thousand  pounds  of 
whalebone.  Returning  to  Manila,  Cap- 
tain Walker  found  opportunity  to  ship 
eighteen  hundred  barrels  of  the  oil  and 
all  the  bone  to  London.  Then  he  went 
whaling  again,  and  cruised  until  his 
ship  was  loaded  to  the  hatch  coamings 
and  carried  some  of  her  catch  on  deck. 
In  all,  his  voyage  lasted  more  than  two 
years,  and  early  in  1851  the  Envoy  ar- 
rived safely  at  San  Francisco  with  all 
her  cargo. 

While  in  this  port.  Captain  Walker 
sold  twenty  four  thousand  gallons  of  oil 
at  a  dollar  a  gallon,  and  the  remainder 
(eighty  five  thousand  gallons)  at  fifty 
one  cents  a  gallon,  while  twelve  thou- 
sand five  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  bone 
was  shipped  to  New  Bedford.  On  the 
oil  taken  on  board  at  W>tootacke  the 
profit  was  nine  thousand  dollars.  On 
the  catch  of  the  first  cruise  from  Ma- 
nila the  profit  was  thirty  seven  thousand 
five  hundred  dollars,  and  on  that  of  the 
second  cruise  the  profit  was  eighty  six 
thousand  dollars.  He  then  sold  the  En- 
voy at  San  Francisco  for  six  thousand 
dollars,  and  so  gathered  in  a  total  of 
nearly  a  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
dollars.  She  was  probably  the  rottenest 
ship  ever  sent  on  a  whaling  voyage;  and 
the  voyage  wherein  the  captain  and  his 
crew  endured  the  greatest  danger  was 


the  voyage  that  jrielded  by  far  the  lar- 
gest profit  known  to  the  records  of  that 
fishery. 

ONE  MAN  WHO  SAVED  HIS  SHIP. 

A  few  years  ago  a  Quebec  timber  car- 
rying ship,  while  on  her  way  to  Liver- 
pool, opened  a  leak  and  filled  with  water. 
As  she  was  loaded  with  soft  wood,  she 
did  not  sink;  but  she  was  apparently  in 
such  danger  of  going  to  pieces,  that, 
when  a  steamer  happened  along,  all 
hands  abandoned  her,  save  the  second 
mate.  This  enterprising  fellow  had  a 
plan  of  his  own.  He  hid  away  while  the 
rest  of  the  men  were  getting  into  the 
yawl;  and  when  the  captain  of  the 
steamer  sent  a  crew  of  volunteers  to 
take  the  derelict  into  port,  he  met  them 
at  the  rail,  armed  with  a  pump  brake, 
and  drove  them  off.  He  said  he  was 
now  captain  and  crew,  and  he  was  going 
to  sail  her  into  port  single  handed! 
What  is  more,  when  the  steamer  men 
pulled  back  to  their  ship,  he  squared 
the  yards  to  a  favoring  wind,  and  head- 
ed for  Queenstown. 

This  shamed  the  captain  and  the  mate 
of  the  water  logged  craft  so  that  they 
returned  to  her,  but  the  sailors  re- 
mained on  the  steamer.  The  three  offi- 
cers eventually  worked  the  old  hooker 
to  port. 

Another  kind  of  deep  sea  courage  is 
known  as  "  mid  watch  pluck.'^  Captain 
John  Ellis,  a  Xova  Scotia  seaman,  who, 
with  the  British  bark  Miako,  made  the 
record  passage  around  the  world,  a  hun- 
dred and  eighty  days  of  actual  sailing, 
was  noted  as  a  man  who  would  carry 
more  sail  at  night  than  during  the  day. 
I  knew  the  man,  and  I  have  heard  it 
said  of  him  that  in  a  gale  of  wind,  when 
the  dawn  of  day  enabled  him  to  see  how 
much  canvas  was  spread,  he  would  be 
surprised  to  find  that  it  had  not  been 
blown  from  the  bolt  ropes,  and  would 
straight  away  turn  out  all  hands  to  take 
reefs. 

The  wayfarer  who  l>ecomes  acquaint- 
ed with  ship  merchants  in  any  large  port 
of  the  world  is  pretty  sure  to  hear  many 
tales  like  those. 

CAPTAIN  JAMES  H.  DAWES,  LIFE  SAVER. 

A  typical  seaman  of  another  class  of 
deep  sea  heroes  was  Captain  James  H. 
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Dawes^  of  Kingston,  MasBachusetts.  In 
August,  1847,  the  new  ship  Mameluke, 
Captain  Christiansen,  of  New  York, 
sailed  for  Liverpool  having  on  board 
sixty  four  people,  including  passengers, 
among  whom  were  two  ladies.  Not  long 
after  leaving  port  a  hurricane  overtook 
her,  in  which  she  eventually  broached 
to;  a  tremendous  sea  broke  on  board, 
swept  away  her  deck  house,  with  forty 
two  people  in  it,  dismasted  her,  opened 
her  hatches,  and  waterlogged  her.  It 
was  a  wonder  she  did  not  founder. 

Into  the  trough  of  the  sea  the  hulk 
then  rolled,  and  there  the  waves  swept 
solidly  across  her  deck,  threatening,  at 
every  surge,  to  rip  the  timbers  to  pieces. 
The  survivors,  twenty  two  in  number, 
including  the  two  women,  gathered  on 
the  poop  deck,  and  lashed  themselves  to 
keep  the  waves,  which  often  broke  over 
them,  from  washing  them  away.  And 
in  this  frightful  condition  they  re- 
mained all  night,  while  the  hurricane 
raged  with  unabated  fury.  More  piti- 
ful still,  they  were  obliged  to  remain 
there  helpless  all  the  next  day,  the  fol- 
lowing night,  and  the  day  after  that,  in 
momentary  expectation  of  death.  Sev- 
eral ships  passed  near  them.  An  officer 
on  one  of  these  vessels  was  even  seen 
looking  at  the  wreck  through  his  glasses, 
but  he  did  not  offer  help. 

Finally,  as  night  approached  once 
more,  another  sail,  a  small  brigantine, 
was  seen,  and  she  ran  down  to  examine 
the  wreck.  As  she  crossed  its  stem, 
a  man  climbed  into  her  rigging  and 
shouted : 

"  Be  of  good  cheer !  I'll  stand  by  you 
while  I  have  a  stick  standing!  " 

And  so  he  did.  The  unfortunates 
had  to  remain  for  another  night  on  the 
wreck,  because  the  brigantine's  boat 
could  not  live  in  such  a  sea,  but  her  cap- 
tain kept  lights  burning  all  night,  and, 
cheered  by  these,  the  castaways  endured 
their  prolonged  sufferings.  When  day 
came,  the  brigantine  once  more  drew 
nigh,  and,  despite  the  gale,  sent  her 
long  boat  to  and  fro  until  the  last  soul 
had  been  rescued.  The  castaways  then 
learned  that  they  were  on  the  brigantine 
Belize,  Captain  James  H.  Dawes,  bound 
from  Boston  to  Port  au  Prince.  The 
little  vessel  was  crowded  full  by  the 
added  company,  and  so  Captain  Dawes 


headed  away  for  New  York,  where  he 
landed  all  of  the  rescued. 

Captain  Dawes  not  only  risked  his  life 
and  his  vessel  in  saving  the  castaways; 
he  deliberately  lost  his  time  and  the 
cost  of  feeding  them  while  he  took  them 
to  New  York.  And  it  all  came  out  of 
his  own  pocket,  for  he  was  sailing  the 
vessel  on  shares.  But  that  is  not  all  of 
the  story.  When  the  Belize  got  back  to 
Boston,  the  man  who  had  chartered  the 
vessel  refused  to  pay  the  amount  agreed 
upon,  because  Captain  Dawes  had  devi- 
ated from  the  course  to  Port  au  Prince; 
and  the  letter  of  the  law  supported 
him,  even  though  the  cargo  was  deliv- 
ered in  good  order  and  in  good  season. 
The  matter  was  left  to  arbitration,  and 
the  arbitrators,  disregarding  the .  plea 
that  the  deviation  was  made  in  the  in- 
terests of  humanity,  stripped  Captain 
Dawes  of  all  the  little  property  he  had 
accumulated  up  to  that  time — some- 
thing more  than  two  thousand  dollars. 

"  After  such  an  experience,"  says  an 
old  privately  printed  account,  "one 
would  naturally  suppose  that  Captain 
Dawes  would,  like  many  others,  find  it 
convenient  to  see  as  little  of  wrecks  as 
possible.  To  his  lasting  honor,  be  it 
recorded  that  hardly  was  he  in  com- 
mand again  before  he  saw  a  brig  in  dis- 
tress, and  ran  out  of  his  way  to  give 
her  relief.  It  was  the  Ciudad  Bolivar, 
in  a  sinking  condition."  He  took  off 
all  hands  and  carried  them  to  port,  feed- 
ing them  at  his  own  expense  on  the  way. 
Later,  while  in  command  of  the  Boston 
ship  Matchless,  he  rescued  the  crew  of 
the  Japan,  which  was  on  fire  in  a  gale 
off  Cape  Horn.  Only  those  who  have 
seen  the  infernal  welter  of  waters  in  the 
hurricane  squalls  of  a  Cape  Horn  gale 
can  comprehend  the  horror  of  the  situ- 
ation of  the  crew  of  the  flaming  Japan, 
or  the  heroism  of  Captain  Dawes  and  his 
men  when  they  made  the  rescue. 

As  the  reader  has  observed,  heroes 
of  this  class  are  peculiar  in  that  they 
risk  their  property — often  deliberately 
lose  it — as  well  as  risk  their  lives  to  save 
the  shipwrecked.  It  is  pleasant  to  re- 
cord that  Captain  Dawes  accumulated 
a  competence,  in  spite  of  his  losses  in 
the  interests  of  humanity,  and  lived  for 
many  years  in  honored  retirement  at 
Kingston,  Massachusetts. 
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These  stories  must  stand  as  the  rep- 
resentatives of  a  hundred  others  that 
might  be  gathered.  Space  for  the  rest 
is  lacking,  but  one  must  note  that  in 
nearly  every  rescue  of  castaways  on  the 
high  seas  there  are  heroes  whose  names 
are  never  mentioned.  The  name  of  the 
captain  of  the  rescuing  ship  is  told,  and 
then  we  read  that  "  Chief  Officer  Smith, 
with  a  crew  of  volunteers,  manned  the 
ship's  long  boat  and  pulled  away  to  the 
wreck."  Life  was  as  sweet  to  the  un- 
named men  at  the  oars  as  to  the  chief 
officer,  and  their  heroism  was  no  less. 
When  we  think  of  it,  there  are  many 
silent,  unnamed  heroes  in  the  world. 

THE  EXPLOITS  OF  FREDERICK  JEROME. 

Among  the  heroes  of  the  Yankee  fore- 
castle once,  for  a  time,  noted,  but  now 
forgotten,  was  Frederick  Jerome,  who 
first  attracted  attention  when  the  ship 
Henry  Clay  was  stranded  at  Barnegat 
on  March  25,  184();  but  the  work  for 
which  he  should  be  remembered  longest 
was  that  in  connection  with  the  burning 
of  the  Ocean  Monarch  on  August  24, 
1848.  Fire  was  discovered  in  the  Mon- 
arch's forehold  soon  after  a  tug  had 
towed  her  from  the  Liverpool  docks.  A 
smart  breeze  prevailed,  and  the  burning 
ship  was  headed  for  the  Welsh  coast; 
but  an  anchor  was  accidentally  dropped, 
which  held  her  fast  and  brought  her 
head  to  wind.  More  than  six  hundred 
people  were  on  board.  Half  her  crew 
were,  as  usual  in  leaving  port,  drunk. 
The  flames  spread  rapidly  aft,  where 
the  people  had  gathered,  and  a  horrible 
death  hung  over  all  of  them. 

Several  yachts,  a  pilot  boat,  and  a 
Brazilian  frigate  were  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  one  yacht  and  the  pilot  boat 
drew  near  enough  to  pick  up  some  who 
jumped  overboard  and  swam  for  life. 
The  frigate  anchored  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  away  and  sent  her  boats  with  lub- 
berly leisure,  though  she  might  have 
safely  come  under  the  jibboom  of  the 
doomed  ship.  But  when  the  horror  was 
at  its  height  the  American  clipper  Xew 
World,  Captain  Knight,  came  swooping 
down  the  wind,  bounding  to  within 
half  the  distance  taken  l)y  the  frigate. 
Captain  Knight  backed  his  main  yards 
and  dropped  his  boats  as  if  by  magic. 
In  the  leading  boat  was  Frederick  Je- 


rome. Dashing  alongside  the  blazing 
ship,  Jerome  made  his  boat  fast  there, 
and  then  climbed  on  deck,  in  spite  of 
the  smothering  smoke  and  searing 
flame.  And  on  the  deck  he  labored, 
though  his  rugged  face  was  blistered 
and  his  clothing  was  repeatedly  on  fire, 
until  he  had  rescued  the  last  soul  re- 
maining on  the  ship.  For  a  reward,  he 
got  the  medal  of  the  Massachusetts  Hu- 
mane Society. 

THE  PASSENGERS  OF  THE  OREGON. 

There  are  on  record  few  finer  displays 
of  heroism  than  that  called  forth  by  the 
sinking  of  the  fine  Cunard  liner  Oregon, 
off  Fire  Island,  in  1886.  The  huge  ship 
struck  a  schooner  at  night,  and  was 
doomed.  Her  boats  were  filled  with 
people.  The  pilot  boat  Phantom  and 
the  merchant  schooner  Fannie  A.  Gra- 
ham took  off  all  they  could.  But  the 
Oregon  had  eight  hundred  and  fifty  two 
persons  on  board,  and  it  was  plain  that 
all  could  not  be  taken  off  in  time.  On 
learning  the  true  condition  of  affairs,  a 
great  company  of  men  coolly  walked 
away  from  the  boat  ladders  in  order  to 
remain  on  the  sinking  ship.  The  mere 
statement  of  their  number  is  a  magnifi- 
cent tribute  to  the  courage  of  the  Anglo 
Saxon  race. 

For  out  of  that  ship's  company  of 
eight  hundred  and  fifty  two  souls,  here 
were  two  hundred  and  four  men  willing 
to  remain  on  the  doomed  hulk  and  give 
their  comrades  first  chance.  As  they 
stood  in  line,  there  was  absolutely  no 
help,  or  a  hope  of  it,  in  sight;  and  yet 
all  with  grave  good  cheer  looked  death 
in  the  face. 

This  is  another  kind  of  heroism  often 
seen  on  the  deep  seas.  Happily  the 
Fulda  came  up  in  time  to  rescue  these 
heroes  of  the  Oregon. 

Said  Captain  Kichardson,  master  of 
the  Staffordshire,  when  she  was  lost  on 
the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia : 

"  ]My  passengers  first,  my  crew  next, 
and  then  mv  officers;  I  will  stay  by  my 
ship." 

He  was  as  good  as  his  word,  and  went 
down  with  her.  Of  like  heart  were  Cap- 
tain "  Bill  "  Howard,  of  the  Cathedral, 
and  Captain  George  Barker,  of  the  Co- 
lumbiana, and  many  hundreds  more. 
In  the  annals  of  the  sea  there  are  un- 
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counted  Btories  of  men  who  have  sent 
the  weak  into  the  life  boats  while  they 
remained  on  sinking  ships;  of  captains' 
who  leaned  over  their  rails,  and  with 
unruffled  voices  directed  the  boats  into 
safe  courses,  after  which  they  turned 
back,  and  paced  to  and  fro  on  deck  till 
the  waters  whelmed  them. 

THE  STORY  OF  A  YANKEE  MATE. 

Last  of  all,  here  is  the  story  of  Benja- 
min Clough,  the  third  mate  of  the  Yan- 
kee whaler  Sharon,  Captain  Norris, 
belonging  to  Gibbs  &  Jenney,  of  Fair- 
haven,  Massachusetts.  The  Sharon 
sailed  for  the  Pacific  on  May  25,  1841, 
and  for  more  than  a  year  the  cruise  was 
without  notable  incident.  After  some 
time  spent  near  the  Caroline  Islands, 
she  made  port  at  Ascension,  on  October 
15, 1842,  for  wood  and  water,  and  to  add 
to  her  crew.  The  needed  supplies  were 
readily  obtained,  but,  instead  of  adding 
to  her  crew,  she  lost  by  desertion,  when 
nearly  ready  to  sail,  eleven  of  the  men 
she  already  had.  The  eleven  left  her 
because  the  freedom  of  savage  life  was 
more  attractive  than  the  restraints  of 
civilization.  So  Captain  Norris  was 
obliged  to  sail,  on  October  27,  with  but 
seventeen  men,  of  whom  four  were  na- 
tives of  the  Kingsmill  group. 

On  Sunday,  November  6, 1842,  whales 
were  seen,  and  two  boats  were  sent  after 
them,  leaving  on  board  Captain  Norris, 
a  Portuguese  boy,  and  three  islanders. 
A  whale  was  killed  in  a  short  time,  and 
the  ship  ran  down  and  secured  it  by 
hawsers  alongside,  while  the  boats  went 
on  in  chase  of  the  school.  While  the 
boats  were  following  the  whales,  the 
men  in  them  observed  that  the  ship 
was  yawing  about  in  an  unaccountable 
manner.  A  little  later  a  signal  was  seen 
at  half  mast,  and  both  boats  at  once 
puUed  for  the  Sharon,  nearly  a  mile  and 
a  half  away. 

On  arriving  within  hail,  the  Portu- 
guese boy,  who  was  seen  aloft,  shouted 
that  it  was  he  who  had  set  the  signal  of 
distress.  He  had  done  it  because  the 
three  islanders  had  killed  the  captain, 
taken  possession  of  the  ship,  and  chased 
him  aloft.  Just  then  one  of  the  mur- 
derers leaped  on  ^;he  rail.  He  was  en- 
tirely naked,  and  was  armed  with  a  cut- 
ting   spade — a    long    handled,    chisel 


shaped  tool  used  in  stripping  blubber 
from  a  whale.  This  he  brandished  about 
in  a  furious  and  menacing  fashion,  while 
he  dared  the  mate  to  come  on  for  a  fight. 

It  was  now  seen  that  the  islanders 
were  guarding  both  sides  of  the  ship. 
They  had  collected  all  the  whaling  tools, 
with  hammers,  belaying  pins,  and  other 
things  that  would  serve  as  weapons,  at 
the  best  places  for  repelling  boarders. 
To  show  the  spirit  of  the  mutineers,  it 
is  told  that  when  they  asked  their  coun- 
tryman to  leave  the  mate's  boat  and 
swim  to  the  ship  to  join  them,  and  he 
refused,  an  ax  was  thrown  at  him  with 
such  precision  that  it  cut  the  shirt 
across  his  back  as  he  stooped  to  avoid  it. 

As  a  first  step  towards  recapturing 
the  Sharon,  the  Portuguese  boy,  under 
orders  from  the  mate,  cut  the  halyards 
of  all  the  sails  he  could  reach,  to  pre- 
vent her  from  being  carried  away  in 
case  a  breeze  arose.  A  consultation  was 
held,  in  which  Benjamin  Clough,  the 
third  mate,  a  youth  of  nineteen,  suggest- 
ed that  the  boats  attack  both  sides  of 
the  ship  at  once.  The  first  mate  replied 
that  the  interests  of  the  owners  de- 
manded that  he  should  take  no  personal 
risk,  and  suggested — ^prudent  fellow! — 
that  the  two  boat  crews  unite  in  one 
boat  to  make  an  attaok,  leaving  him 
alone  in  the  other  boat  at  a  safe  dis- 
tance. Then  the  discouraged  sailors  be- 
gan talking  about  rowing  away  for  the 
nearest  land,  leaving  the  ship  to  the 
three  natives;  and  but  for  young 
Clough's  pluck,  this  would  have  been 
done.  While  the  others  talked,  the  third 
mate  stood  up  in  the  bow  of  the  boat 
and  hurled  a  lance  at  the  jeering  native 
on  the  ship's  rail.  It  fell  short,  and 
Clough  asked  the  mate  to  row  a  couple 
of  strokes  nearer;  but  the  mate  backed 
water  instead. 

This  so  worked  on  Clough's  feelings 
that  he  offered  to  go  on  board  alone,  if 
they  would  row  under  the  end  of  the 
flying  jibboom  and  order  the  Portuguese 
boy  to  cut  a  stay  and  drop  the  end  over- 
board, so  that  he  could  climb  up  it.  The 
mate  consented,  but  the  boy  had  become 
exhausted,  through  fear  and  work,  and 
was  unable  to  cut  the  stay.  Then,  at 
Clough's  earnest  request,  the  boats  were 
held  just  ahead  of  the  ship.  The  mu- 
tineers kept  a  good  lookout,  but  the 
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boats  were  out  of  their  reach,  and  the 
two  crews,  as  they,  awaited  develop- 
ments, had  nothing  to  do  but  watch  tlie 
sharks  that  had  gathered  by  the  hun- 
dred to  feed  on  the  carcass  of  the  dead 
whale. 

It  was  a  gruesome  spectacle,  all  the 
more  horrifying  when  they  considered 
that  the  sharks  were,  in  a  way,  allies  of 
the  mutineers.  But  it  did  not  daunt 
Clough.  When  finally  the  last  tint  of 
light  faded  from  the  western  sky,  he 
stripped  off  his  clothing,  took  a  sharp 
knife  in  his  teeth,  slid  carefully  from 
his  boat  into  the  sea,  and  then,  in  spite 
of  the  ravenous  host  of  sharks,  and  in 
spite  of  the  alert  mutineers,  began  to 
work  his  way  by  treading  water  towards 
the  stern  of  the  ship. 

HOW  CLOUGH  CAPTURED  THE  SHIP. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  sails  caught 
aback,  and  the  Sharon  began  to  drift 
away  from  him;  but  he  held  on  cau- 
tiously, not  daring  to  swim  lest  the 
phosphorescent  glow  might  betray  him, 
for  an  hour  and  a  half.  Finally  he  dived 
under  the  hull,  reached  the  rudder,  and, 
climbing  up,  was  able  to  work  his  way 
through  a  window  into  the  cabin. 

For  a  breathless  moment  he  stood  and 
listened.  Then  the  sounds  on  deck 
showed  that  he  had  not  been  discovered, 
and  he  began  a  successful  search  for 
arms.  He  found  two  dull  cutlasses  and 
two  muskets,  which,  as  he  felt  them — he 
could  see  nothing — seemed  to  be  in  or- 
der. He  loaded  the  muskets  and  put 
them  against  the  bulkhead  near  the 
companionway,  with  the  cutlasses  be- 
side them.  Next  he  discovered  a  shot- 
gun, and  as  this  was  a  better  weapon,  he 
decided  to  load  it;  but  as  lie  was  in  the 
act  of  doing  so,  one  of  the  savages  came 
down  the  companionway  and  knocked 
the  muskets  and  cutlasses  clattering  to 
the  floor. 

Dropping  the  shotgun,  Clough  picked 
up  a  cutlass,  and,  striking  out  in  the 
darkness,  ran  the  weapon  through  the 
mutineer.  But  when  he  drew  out  the 
blade  for  another  thrust,  tlie  savage 
sprang  on  him,  in  s])ite  of  the  wound, 
and  both  fell  to  the  floor.  There  was 
a  desperate  struggle,  in  which  Clough 
gouged  out  one  of  the  mutineer's  eyes. 
Then  the  white  man  got  hold  of  a  cut- 


lass and  strove  to  cut  off  the  head  of  his 
opponent  by  sawing  the  dull  weapon  to 
'dnd  fro  on  his  neck.  At  this  the  other 
relaxed  all  his  muscles,  and  Clough  was 
deceived  into  thinking  him  dead.  But 
a  moment  later  the  savage  was  up  again, 
hacking  furiously  with  one  of  the  cut- 
lasses. The  blows  mangled  C  lough's 
left  arm,  but  before  he  could  kill  the 
mate,  the  savage  fell  exhausted. 

Meantime  another  of  the  mutineers 
had  heard  the  fighting,  and  he  came  to 
the  head  of  the  companionway,  where 
he  stood,  with  a  cutting  spade  poised, 
while  he  peered  into  the  darkness  below. 
Clough  could  see  his  form  outlined 
against  the  sky,  and  shot  him  dead  with 
a  musket.  But  as  the  body  pitched  down 
the  companionway  the  heavy  spade  fell 
with  it,  and  its  keen  edge  struck  the 
thick  muscles  on  Clough's  right  arm, 
cutting  to  the  bone.  From  this  wound 
the  blood  gushed  in  a  flood,  and  when 
«» Clough  strove  to  close  it  with  his  other 
hand,  he  found  that  he  could  not  move 
his  left  arm.  The  blows  of  the  cutlass 
had  wholly  disabled  it.  But  even  then 
the  man's  courage  did  not  fail  him.  See- 
ing the  third  savage  come  to  the  head 
of  the  companionway,  he  stretched  out 
his  bleeding  arm  for  the  other  musket; 
but  the  loss  of  blood  now  did  for  his 
strength  what  it  could  not  do  for  his 
pluck,  and  he  sank  down  exhausted. 

He  was  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  the 
savage.  Nevertheless,  his  fight  was  won. 
The  surviving  mutineer  did  not  dare 
venture  down,  and  went  away  forward. 

Singular  to  relate,  none  of  the  ship's 
crew  had  dared  to  come  to  Clough's  aid 
during  this  time.  P]ven  when  he  called 
to  them  that  he  had  killed  two  savages 
they  would  not  believe  it/  because  they 
had  heard  but  one  gun.  So  Clough  had 
to  lie  on  the  cabin  with  his  blood  flowing 
unstaunched.  What  he  thought  of  his 
'*  quiver  chin  *'  shipmates  is  nowhere  re- 
corded, but  it  is  told  to  his  lasting  honor 
that  he  suffered  in  silence.  Finally, 
after  the  cabin  clock  had  ticked  off  more 
than  half  an  hour,  the  other  men  ven- 
tured on  board.  Then  they  mutilated 
the  bodies  of  the  savages  Clough  had 
done  to  death,  and  threw  them  to  the 
sharks.  The  third  mutineer  was  se- 
cured alive  and  carried  to  Svdney  for 
trial. 
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BY  FREDERICK   WALWORTH. 


IT  happened  in  our  senior  year.  Five 
of  us  were  taking  a  course  in  ad- 
vanced experimental  psychology,  and  we 
had  for  lecturer  a  person  named  Seaver. 
It  was  with  some  difficulty  that  I  recall 
this  name,  for,  with  the  lawless  li- 
cense of  undergraduates,  we  dubbed  him 
"  Dutchy  '^  after  his  first  lecture,  and 
strove  to  forget  his  real  name.  We 
didn^t  like  him.  That  is  putting  it 
mildly. 

He  had  graduated  four  years  ahead  of 
us,  and  gone  to  Germany,  where  he  pur- 
sued his  specialty  for  three  years  and  re- 
turned with  a  "  Ph.  D.,  Leipsic,^'  a  re- 
markable German  vocabulary,  and  a 
frightfully  swelled  head.  He  thought 
there  was  only  one  of  him  on  earth,  and 
that  there  would  never  be  another.  We 
])oped  so,  but  weren't  so  certain. 

I'm  not  saying  he  wasn't  a  bright  man. 
He  might  even  have  been  called  brilliant, 
if  you  were  careful  with  whom  you  com- 
pared him.  But  he  had  coddled  himself 
and  his  brains  till  he  needed  to  be 
rubbed  around  and  mauled  a  little,  like 
the  average  freshman.  He  had  a  shock- 
ing confidence  in  his  own  deductions. 
His  mind  never  admitted  the  possibility 
of  its  own  error,  which  is  the  mark  of  a 
fool  or  a  genius — and  Dutchy  wasn't  a 
genius. 

Now,  psychology  is  a  science  which  is 
still  more  or  less  in  its  swaddling  clothes, 
so  to  speak,  and  a  great  many  highly 
educated  gentlemen  are  spending  their 
best  years  inventing  ways  to  make  it 
walk  alone  without  becoming  bowlegged. 
We  five  knew  this,  and  when  Dutchy  let 
us  understand  that  he  thought  he  knew 
all  concerning  certain  branches  that 
man  can  ever  know,  we  were  skeptical, 
and  didn't  mind  letting  him  see  it. 

And  because  we  chose  to  chew  his 
statements  and  remove  the  bones  before 
we  swallowed  them,  he  developed  the 
idea  that  we  had  no  interest  in  the  work 
and  were  trying  to  "  horse  "  him.    That 


made  us  mad.  As  a  corollary,  he  evolved 
the  notion  that  we  must  have  elected  the 
course  thinking  it  was  a  snap.  He  told 
us  this  one  day  in  so  many  words,  and 
that  made  us  madder. 

His  particular  hobby  was  hypnotism, 
and,  of  course,  he  thought  the  whole 
subject  was  for  him  an  open  book  with 
broad  type  and  trimmed  edges.  He 
even  imparted  the  information  that  he 
was  soon  to  publish  a  monograph  which 
would  undoubtedly  express  the  last  word 
upon  the  subject. 

Dutchy  was  a  little  man  with  a  long 
red  nose  and  a  pair  of  steel  spectacles. 
He  had  imbibed  so  much  German  that  it 
had  crowded  out  his  English,  and  in  the 
course  of  his  lectures  he  was  constantly 
coming  up  with  a  bump  against  thoughts 
he  could  not  express  intelligently.  At 
such  times  he  stood  agape,  his  arms  wa- 
ving and  his  eyes  rolling  in  helpless 
agony,  while  his  mind,  beclotted  with 
six  syllabled  High  German  synonyms, 
racked  itself  despairingly  for  an  Anglo 
Saxon  equivalent. 

Five  sweet  smiles  always  greeted  these 
exhibitions,  and  the  breach  between  us 
widened.  Scotty  Sanders  expressed  our 
sentiments  when  he  remarked  that 
Dutchy  was  "  the  most  hide  bound,  sun 
dried,  single  barreled  fool  "  he  had  ever 
experienced. 

However,  the  first  open  break  did  not 
come  till  along  in  December.  The  room 
was  about  ninety  in  the  shade,  thanks 
to  the  energetic  steam  pipes,  and 
Dutchy's  head  was  off  duty.  His  Eng- 
lish was  positively  distressing,  and  some 
of  our  smiles  had  been  audible.  Finally 
his  English  tank  went  bone*  dry.  His 
arms  began  the  ludicrous  windmill  mo- 
tion, his  straining  eyes  were  doing  con- 
tortion acts  behind  the  bulging  glasses, 
and  the  big,  fat  German  words  tumbled 
out  of  his  mouth,  sounding  exactly  the 
way  links  of  sausage  look. 

Somebody  laughed.     Then  Dutchy's 
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English  came  back  to  him  with  a  whirl- 
wind rush. 

"  Gentlemen,  you  are  dismissed !  The 
American  student  appears  to  lack  the 
true  scientific  spirit !  He  is  like  an  in- 
fant. It  takes  very  little  to  amuse  him. 
I  am  glad  to  say  that  in  Germany  it  is 
not  so." 

Now,  this  was  rank  heresy  and  trea- 
son, for  he  was  himself  an  alumnus  of 
the  old  university.  We  closed  our  note- 
books and  filed  sheepishly  out. 

We  felt  that  we  had  a  grievance,  and  a 
big  one.  We  had  been  treated  like  fresh- 
men, and  our  self  esteem  was  jarred. 
Dignity  is  a  senior's  stock  in  trade,  his 
patent  of  undergraduate  nobility,  his 
warrant  of  overlordship,  and  it  is  not 
one  little  bit  dignified  to  be  turned  out 
of  a  lecture  at  the  half  hour  by  an  angry 
professor.  At  all  the  eating  clubs  that 
night  there  were  pleasant  gibes  at  our 
expense,  till  our  red  corpuscles  sizzled, 
and  we  could  feel  our  dignity  oozing  out 
of  our  finger  tips.  1  suppose  we  deserved 
all  we  got,  but  we  were  too  close  to  the 
event  to  see  it  that  way. 

Through  January  there  was  a  species 
of  armed  truce.  The  crash  came  at  the 
mid  year  exams.  Dutchy  gave  us  a  set 
of  questions  he  couldn't  have  answered 
himself  without  referring  to  his  books, 
and  two  weeks  later,  when  the  term 
markings  were  announced,  we  found 
that  not  one  of  us  had  first  group.  Spot 
Green  had  second,  and  the  rest  of  us 
third.  Then  we  held  an  indignation 
meeting,  and  were  satirically  ironical 
about  Dutchy  and  all  his  ancestors  to 
and  including  Noah. 

Our  desire  for  high  standing  was  not 
l)ased  solely  upon  a  lusty  thirst  for 
fame.  There  were  other  and  more  ulte- 
rior motives.  For  example,  Scotty  San- 
ders had  a  trip  to  Europe  hinging  on  his 
being  graduated  rum  laiide.  lie  was  to 
have  an  immediate  position  in  the  pa- 
rental ofiiee  if  he  was  graduated  "  in  the 
ruck,"  and  he  stated  in  unvarnished 
English  that  he  preferred  Europe. 

"  Fellows,"  said  Mike  Murphy,  whose 
mother  called  him  Arthur,  "  that  little 
dried  up  yap  is  hypercephalous,  and  he's 
got  to  be  reduced.  Now,  how  are  we 
going  to  do  it  ?  " 

We  were  so  cut  up  that  no  one  thought 
to  ask  Mike  if  he  furnished  a  lexicon 


along  with  his  language.  It  was  a  tough 
proposition.  We  couldn't  horse  Dutchy, 
because  we  weren't  freshmen.  W^e  had 
all  reelected  him  because  we  were  hon- 
estly interested  in  the  work,  and  it  was 
too  late  now  to  change  our  electives.  We 
studied  the  problem  up  and  down  and 
sideways  for  two  days,  and  came  to  no 
adequate  scheme. 

We  were  assembled  in  solemn  con- 
clave in  Spot  Green's  room.  Four  of  ufl 
had  delivered  ourselves,  and  each  had 
been  unceremoniously  sat  upon  by  the 
naajority.    Sanders  remained. 

"It's  up  to  you,  Scotty,"  said  Spot. 
"  For  heaven's  sake,  work  your  head  or 
we're  lost." 

Sanders  slowly  relighted  the  nicotine 
soaked  dottle  in  a  heavily  caked  briar, 
and  spoke. 

"  As  Mike  says,  Dutchy  is  hyperceph- 
alous. He's  got  a  head  like  a  lump  of 
sour  dough  with  a  lead  bullet  in  the  mid- 
dle, and  he  thinks  it's  all  brains.  He 
ought  to  be  easy  meat.  I'll  bet  we  can 
fool  him  so  bad  he  won't  be  dead  sure 
whether  he  ever  saw  Leipsic  or  not;" 
and  he  unfolded  his  plan. 

As  its  full  sublimity  broke  upon  us, 
we  fell  upon  one  another's  necks.  We 
told  Scotty  he  was  a  cast  iron  genius  on 
a  pedestal. 

'^  But  can  we  do  it  ?  "  said  Tommy 
Thomas  doubtfully.  "It  looks  pretty 
middling  tough,  and  it  won't  do  to  try  it 
and  flunk.    It's  his  specialty,  you  know." 

"  Yes,  we  can  do  it,"  said  Scotty. 
"  Mike  here  is  a  born  actor.  He's  cursed 
with  an  india  rubber  face  and  steel  wire 
nerves,  and  that's  all  we  need." 

"  Thanks  awfully,"  said  Mike  sarcas- 
tically. "  I'm  the  victim,  am  I?  All 
right,  don't  mind  me.  I'm  game  for 
anybody,  from  the  dean  down." 

"  Yes,  you're  the  victim,"  said  Scotty. 
"  If  he's  ugly,  it  may  give  us  all  two 
weeks'  compulsory  vacation ;  but  it'll  be 
worth  the  price.  And  something's  got  to 
be  done.  If  we  can  make  him  see  how 
little  he  knows,  maybe  he'll  begin  to  see 
how  much  we  know." 

We  consumed  enough  smoking  to- 
bacco that  night  to  put  an  Italian  navvy 
in  the  hospital,  and  the  next  day  began 
a  systematic  study  of  hypnotism  and  all 
that  pertains  or  is  supposed  to  pertain 
thereto.    Hypnotism  is  a  large  subject, 
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about  which  much  has  been  written  and 
little  is  known — as  we  discovered. 

We  compelled  Mike  to  read  every 
book  the  library  contained  which  in  any 
way  dealt  with  the  subject,  and  we 
quizzed  him  cruelly  to  see  that  he  was 
assimilating  what  he  read.  The  li- 
brarian's report  for  that  year  states  that 
a  remarkable  interest  was  shown  by  the 
student  body  in  the  subject  of  hypno- 
tism. Every  minute  we  could  spare  from 
our  regular  work  we  read  hypnotism, 
talked  hypnotism,  thought  hypnotism, 
till  we  were  soaked  in  it ;  and  when  we 
finally  let  up  on  Mike  it  fairly  dribbled 
from  the  corners  of  his  mouth.  Fortu- 
nately, he  had  a  memory  like  a  phono- 
graph cylinder. 

At  the  end  of  February  we  hatl  a  re- 
hearsal in  Spot's  room.  We  seated  Mike 
in  a  Morris  chair.  Scotty  stood  solemn- 
ly before  him  and  told  him  to  make 
his  mind  a  blank — *'  that  is,  keep  it  nor- 
mal," he  couldn't  help  adding — and  fix 
his  attention  on  the  metal  top  of  a  pen- 
cil. Slowly  and  rhythmically  Scotty 
moved  the  pencil  back  and  forth  before 
him.  After  a  few  minutes  of  this,  Mike's 
eyelids  began  to  waver  drowsily.  His 
face  was  absolutely  expressionless.  Then 
his  jaw  dropped,  and  the  mouth  fell 
weakly  open.  His  head  flo])ped  back 
against  the  chair,  and  his  whole  body 
collapsed  limply,  his  fingers  dangling 
loose  over  the  arms  of  the  chair  and  his 
legs  bending  out  at  the  ankles.  It  was  a 
wonderful  imitation  of  hypnotic  sleep. 
The  eyelids  closed  finally,  and  Scotty 
stopped  in  admiration. 

"You'll  do!"  he  said  with  enthusi- 
asm. 

Mike's  eyes  opened  partially,  rolled 
upward  towards  Scotty  for  an  instant, 
and  closed  again.  I  think  the  rest  of  us 
were  a  little  frightened  by  the  deadly 
realism  of  the  thing.  I  know  I  had  a 
fleeting  fear  that  Scotty  had  done  the 
trick,  and  that  Mike  was  actually  hvp- 
notized  and  not  acting.  What  if  Scotty 
couldn't  wake  him  up? 

"  Mike,"  said  Scotty,  and  Ifike's  eyes 
opened  vacantly,  "you  know  there  are 
only  three  of  us  here,  Spot  Green  and 
you  and  I " — there  were  really  five. 
"  Bring  me  Hadley's  *  Pol.  Econ!'  from 
the  shelf  there,  will  you  ?  '' 

Mike  drew  himself  up  with  a  sigh  and 


sank  back.  Then,  as  if  driven  by  an  ir- 
resistible impulse,  he  rose  and  moved 
unsteadily  across  the  room  towards  the 
shelves.  I  stood  directly  in  his  line  of 
march.  He  walked  squarely  into  me, 
through  me,  over  me.  1  didn't  exist  in 
his  scheme  of  the  universe.  My  bulk 
was  thin  air.  He  neither  saw  me,  felt 
me,  nor  heard  my  gasp  of  astonishment, 
and  he  got  the  book  and  handed  it  to 
Sanders  before  1  recovered  either  my 
balance  or  my  breath. 

"Oh,  say,  Scotty,  wake  him  up!''  1 
gasped.    "  It  may  hurt  him,  you  know." 

"  Why,  he's  faking  it  all,"  said  Scotty, 
but  with  doubt  in  his  voice. 

"  Don't  you  believe  it,''  I  said  with 
conviction. 

Mike  lay  rather  than  sat  in  the  chair. 
Not  a  muscle  moved.  His  face  was  ashy. 
Tonimv  seconded  me. 

"All  right,"  said  Scotty.  "Mike, 
wake  up! "  and  he  clapped  his  hands. 

^like  opened  his  eyes  drowsily,  the 
eyelids  quivered,  closed  again,  he  sank 
deeper  in  the  chair,  and  his  breath  came 
thick  through  his  open  mouth. 

Then  Scotty  was  scared.  He  seized 
Mike's  shoulder  and  shook  him  vigorous- 
ly, imi)loring  him  at  the  same  time  to 
wake  up. 

Mike  drew  himself  together,  rubbed 
his  eyes  with  both  hands,  and  awoke. 
He  looked  at  us  and  chuckled. 

"Well,  will  I  do?  "he  asked. 

We  ^i  down  in  open  mouthed  amaze- 
ment, not  unmixed  with  relief. 

"  Mike,"  said  Spot  solemnly,  "  you're 
a  red  headed  marvel." 

F(»r  one  week  after  this  we  held  re- 
hearsals every  night.  We  took  turns 
hypnotizing  Mike,  and  he  was  carefully 
instructed  with  what  degree  of  ease  he 
should  "  go  off  "  for  each  one  of  us.  This 
was  in  accordance  with  the  books.  It 
wouldn't  appear  scientifically  correct 
for  each  of  us  to  have  the  same  degree  of 
influence  over  him. 

It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  hypnotic 
state  that  the  two  lobes  of  the  brain 
frequently  work  independently.  So 
Mike  practised  day  after  day  till  he 
could  write  "  Home,  Sweet  Home  "  with 
his  right  hand,  and  "  Mary  Had  a  Little 
Lamb  "  with  his  left,  simultaneously. 
He  said  that  was  harder  to  learn  than 
conic  sections. 
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We  practised  him  on  the  most  ludi- 
crous things  we  could  invent,  till  we  re- 
duced his  facial  muscles  to  a  state  of  ab- 
solute stolidity.  For  example,  we  hyp- 
notized him  and  instructed  him  that  he 
was  a  surgeon  about  to  perform  a  most 
difficult  operation  upon  a  very  dear 
friend.  We  specified  the  friend.  Mike 
had  about  forty  nine  pictures  of  her 
strewn  around  his  room,  but  he  did  not 
wince.  She  had  cancer  of  the  stomach. 
He  was  to  remove  that  organ,  unite  the 
severed  ends  of  the  esophagus  and  the 
intestine,  and  sew  up  the  wound.  An 
ancient  pillow  on  Spot's  desk  represent- 
ed the  stricken  friend.  We  put  a  paper 
knife  and  a  pair  of  shears  in  Mike's 
hands  for  instruments,  tied  ,a  towel 
round  his  neck,  and  set  him  to  work.  He 
spoke  soothingly  to  the  patient,  and  in- 
structed me — I  was  acting  as  anesthetic 
nurse — to  hold  the  cone  more  firmly 
over  the  face.  Had  I  not  been  in  the 
secret,  I  could  have  vowed  he  saw  me  as  a 
sweet  faced  maid  in  a  long  white  apron, 
with  the  ether  cone  in  my  hand. 

The  careful  haste  with  which  he  sawed 
through  that  pillow  case  and  cover  with 
the  paper  knife  might  be  emulated  by 
any  surgeon.  Eventually  he  got  down 
to  feathers,  a  handful  of  which  he  re- 
moved and  laid  to  one  side,  evidently 
seeing  in  them  the  diseased  organ  he 
wa.s  after..  We  were  howling  with 
laughter,  partly  feigned  to  test  his  fa- 
cial control,  and  partly  real,  for  the 
sight  was  irresistibly  funny.  Mike's  face 
was  as  serious  as  a  genuine  case  could 
have  demanded.  He  had  been  instruct- 
ed that  there  were  but  two  nurses  pres- 
ent. Twice  he  rebuked  me  and  Spot  for 
laughing.  The  other  two  he  neither  saw 
nor  heard. 

After  this  exhibition  of  self  control, 
we  felt  safe  in  proceeding  a  step  further. 
We  invited  two  classmates  to  the  next 
stance.  They  came  doubting,  and 
watched  with  skeptical  nonchalance  and 
ribald  jest  while  Tommy  put  Mike  to 
sleep.  Then  they  invented  a  series  of 
most  outrageous  and  scandalous  feats, 
and  sat  alert  to  detect  the  slightest  glim- 
mer of  a  smile  on  Mike's  countenance 
while  he  did  them.  Slowly  we  saw  con- 
viction settle  on  their  doubting  souls, 
and  when  Mike,  at  Tommy's  suggestion, 
did   the   "Home,   Sweet   Home"   and 


"  Mary  Had  a  Little  Lamb  "  act,  they 
surrendered  unconditionally  and  ad- 
mitted that  such  a  marvelous  perform- 
ance could  not  be  a  fake. 

We  held  a  little  praise  service  after 
they  were  gone,  and  smoked  Mike's 
health  in  many  pipes,  while  Spot  Green 
sang  an  impromptu  beginning,  "  I  can 
see  the  gorgeous  finish  of  our  swollen 
headed  friend,"  to  the  tune  of  "  On  the 
Levee." 

Next  day  the  talk  of  the  campus  was 
of  the  beautiful  fake  we  had  put  up  on 
Sam  Porter  and  Jerry  Smith.  Mike's 
histrionic  ability  was  not  unknown,  and 
the  affair  was  universally  considered  as 
an  unusually  successful  joke.  Smith 
and  Porter,  however,  could  not  be 
shaken.  They  had  seen  things  done 
which  they  firmly  believed  no  man  in  his 
right  mind  could  do,  and  they  stuck  to 
their  story  at  the  eating  club  through  a 
storm  of  gibes  and  jests  and  baked  po- 
tatoes. Eventually  this  had  its  effect, 
and  we  were  besieged  by  a  horde  of 
doubting  Thomases  who  wanted  to  see 
it  with  their  own  eyes. 

We  selected  six,  and  the  result  was 
the  same  as  with  Smith  and  Porter.  We 
rubbed  conviction  in  like  a  Methodist 
evangelist.  We  mentioned  the  fact  that 
the  whole  thing  was  in  connection  with 
our  course  in  experimental  psychology. 
That  gave  it  a  scientific  tone  and  a 
raison  d'etre.  Finally  Scotty,  who  was 
acting  as  hypnotist,  said  that  before  he 
waked  Mike  up  he  was  going  to  suggest 
something  for  him  to  do  next  day,  and 
asked  the  visitors  for  suggestions.  One 
advocated  telling  him  to  skip  all  three 
meals,  but  this  was  overruled  as  being 
too  much  like  cruelty  to  animals.  Mike's 
back  hair  rose  at  both  the  suggestion 
and  the  answer,  but  his  face  remained 
peacefully  inane. 

"  I  tell  you  what  I'll  do,"  said  Scotty. 
"I'll  tell  him  when  the  clock  strikes 
twelve  tomorrow  to  go  out  and  put  his 
hat  on  the  cannon  and  jump  over  it  three 
times.  That'll  be  foolish  enough,  with- 
out being  mean." 

This  met  with  the  approval  of  the  six, 
and  Mike  was  so  instructed.  After  the 
fellows  were  gone  he  violently  assaulted 
Scotty  and  swore  he  wouldn't  do  it. 

"  Do  you  think  I'm  going  to  make  that 
kind  of  a  fool  of  myself?    No,  Sir! "  he 
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said.  "  Dutchy's  education  can  go  to  the 
deuce,  and  you  with  it." 

It  took  the  combined  persuasion  of 
the  four  to  alter  his  determination,  but 
we  did  it. 

Our  old  Revolutionary  cannon,  plant- 
ed muzzle  down  in  the  middle  of  the 
campus,  is  a  most  conspicuous  object. 
At  five  minutes  before  twelve  I  think 
there  were  a  hundred  men  striving  to 
conceal  themselves  in  the  neighborhood 
and  watching  for  Mike. 

Presently  he  appeared  on  his  way  to 
dinner.  He  had  timed  himself  to  reach 
the  cannon  when  the  clock  struck,  but 
was  a  trifle  ahead,  and  had  to  go  on. 
He  was  perhaps  a  liundred  yards  beyond 
when  the  first  stroke  of  the  bell  came. 
He  stopped  and  turned,  as  if  bewildered, 
then  started  on,  stopped  again,  hesi- 
tated, and  moved  unsteadily  towards  the 
cannon.  It  was  high  class  acting.  Fi- 
nally he  placed  his  cap  on  it,  laboriously 
jumped  the  relic,  leapfrog  fashion,  then 
back  and  over  again,  replaced  his  cap, 
and  started  for  dinner. 

There  was  a  howl  from  the  crowd,  but 
Mike  proceeded  with  the  most  magnifi- 
cent unconcern.  He  innocently  asked 
one  of  the  fellows  what  the  racket  was 
about,  and  was  very  artistically  an- 
noyed when  told  what  he  had  done.  He 
swore  that  if  that  gang — meaning  us — 
had  put  up  that  kind  of  a  game  on  him, 
they'd  never  hypnotize  him  again. 

That  evening  the  entire  university 
was  talking  hypnotism,  and  we  knew  the 
time  was  close  when  we  should  hook  our 
big  fish.  Dutchy  had  grown  steadily 
worse.  He  impressed  it  upon  us  that  he 
— Ph.D.,  Leipsic — was  wasting  his  valu- 
able time  lecturing  to  a  class  of  unut- 
terable loafers.  Those  weren't  his 
words,  but  that's  what  he  meant.  Lazy 
indifference  he  assumed  to  be  our  nor- 
mal condition,  and  he  was  evidently 
hopeless  of  ever  seeing  us  abnormal.  He 
was  at  no  pains  to  make  his  lectures  in- 
teresting, which  is  a  lamentable  fault  in 
any  professor,  and  particularly  in  a 
young  one.  We  had  two  hours  a  week 
with  him,  and  each  was  worse  than  the 
last.  He  met  us  with  a  sour  face  and 
watched  our  departure  with  ill  concealed 
rejoicing;  and,  as  Scotty  remarked,  "  his 
emotions  were  reciprocated." 

However,  one  Saturday,  shortly  after 


Mike's  cannon  performance,  he  was  un- 
usually polite  and  affable. 

"  He's  rising  to  the  fly,"  whispered 
Tommy  to  me.  Tommy  hailed  from 
northern  New  York,  and  was  a  brook 
trout  enthusiast. 

Sure  enough,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
lecture,  Dutchy  remarked: 

"Gentlemen,  I  understand  you  have 
been  conducting  some  experiments  in 
hypnotism.  If  you  don't  mind,  I'd  like 
to  be  with  you  some  evening.  I  am  in- 
terested in  the  subject,  you  know.  In- 
deed, I  have  in  preparation  a  book  in 
which  I  shall  treat  the  entire  field  of 
hypnotism  exhaustively." 

"Well,  professor,"  said  Scotty  dep- 
recatingly,  "  the  experiments  don't 
amount  to  much,  I'm  afraid,  especially 
to  a  person  of  j^our  experience.  We've 
been  trying  hypnotism  on  ]\rurphy,  and 
he  seems  to  be  a  good  subject*  If  you'd 
like  to  come,  I'm  sure  we'd  be  glad  to 
have  you." 

He  looked  around  at  us  as  for  ap- 
proval. 

"  Sure,"  said  Spot  irreverently. 
"  Glad  to  have  you,  sir." 

"How  about  Monday  evening?" 
asked  Dutchv. 

"Very  w-ell,"  said  Scotty.  "We 
meet  generally  in  Mr.  Green's  room." 

We  managed  to  hold  down  our  par- 
oxsyms  till  we  got  outside,  and  with  the 
passing  of  tlie  first  wave  of  triumph  be- 
gan to  plot  for  the  "  killing." 

"  My  scheme  is  this,"  said  Scotty. 
"  Prexy  preaches  tomorrow,  and  of 
course  he'll  get  off  one  of  his  metaphysi- 
cal dissertations — categorical  impera- 
tive of  oughtness,  and  all  the  rest  of  it. 
Spot,  you're  a  shorthand  sharp,  aren't 
you?  Well,  you're  to  take  down  Prexy *s 
sermon  in  shorthand,  and  deliver  a  copy 
in  long  hand  to  Mike  by  two  o'clock. 
You'll  have  to  cut  your  lunch  to  do  it, 
but  that's  a  small  matter.  That'll  give 
Mike  all  Sunday  afternoon  and  evening 
to  learn  it,  and  what  time  he  can  get 
Monday." 

Mike  protested  feebly. 

"  If  I'd  known  what  part  of  this  load 
I  was  going  to  carry,  I'd  never  have  gone 
in,"  he  said. 

"  I  told  you  you  were  the  victim,"  said 
Scotty,  sweet  as  a  hive  of  bees.  "  If  you 
play  it  right  this  time,  it's  your  last. 
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We  discussed  the  plan  and  found  it 
good.  Even  Spot  and  Mike  finally  ac- 
quiesced. The  rest  of  us  waxed  enthusi- 
astic, but,  as  Mike  pointed  out,  it  wasn^t 
up  to  us  to  learn  the  sermon. 

It  is  a  theory  of  psychologists  that  no 
impression  on  the  brain  is  ever  wholly 
lost,  and  the  books  state  it  as  a  fact  that 
persons  in  the  hypnotic  state  often  re- 
peat things  heard  years  before  and  ap- 
parently forgotten. 

Prexy  preached  as  per  schedule,  and 
the  discourse  outlasted  three  lead  pencils 
and  Spot^s  temper.  He  delivered  the 
copy  to  Mike,  however,  on  the  latter's  re- 
turn from  lunch,  and  went  to  bed  to  re- 
cuperate. 

Mike  was  invisible  to  the  naked  eye 
for  the  rest  of  the  afternoon.  He  turned 
up  for  dinner,  which  he  devoured  hur- 
riedly, from  the  warm  Sunday  soup  to 
the  cold  Sunday  ice  cream,  and  again 
went  into  retirement.  We  called  in  a 
body  at  ten  that  night,  and  found  him  in 
his  shirt  sleeves,  and  "getting  along  fine, 
confound  you !  ^^  He  told  us  the  sermon 
was  worse  than  Calderwood^s  "Moral 
Philosophy.'* 

"And  Vm  out  of  tobacco,  too,**  he 
added. 

We  emptied  our  pouches,  and  the 
combined  mixture  of  several  brands 
made  a  goodly  pile. 

"All  right,*'  said  Mike.  "Now  go, 
and  leave  me  alone." 

He  cut  all  lectures  on  Monday,  and 
told  us  after  supper  that  he  could  "  say 
the  blamed  thing  backwards";  whereat 
we  rejoiced  with  exceeding  great  joy. 

At  eight  we  were  assembled  in  Spot's 
room,  waiting  for  Seaver.  We  were 
slightly  nervous. 

"  If  he  turns  out  to  be  a  man  and  an 
American,  we're  all  right,"  said  Scotty. 
"  If  he  doesn't — oh,  well,  there  are  some 
folks  down  in  Pennsylvania  I  want  to 
see,  any  way." 

There  was  a  resounding  knock  on  the 
door,  and  Spot  admitted  the  visitor. 
Dutchy  was  patronizing  as  usual,  evi- 
dently thinking  he  was  doing  us  a  favor, 
albeit  he  had  invited  himself.  Spot  of- 
fered him  a  seasoned  pipe  and  passed 
the  tobacco— extra  Turkish  for  the  oc- 
casion— and  we  made  a  place  for  him 
by  the  open  grate. 

"  How  did  you  come  to  try  these  ex- 


periments?" asked  Dutchy,  when  his 
pipe  was  going  well. 

"  Well,"  said  Scotty,  "  we  all  became 
greatly  interested  in  hypnotism  through 
your  course  in  psychology." 

He  let  this  soak  in  before  proceeding. 

"  So  we've  been  experimenting  on 
Mike — on  Murphy  here,  and  have  had 
some  pretty  good  sport  out  of  it." 

"  Cut  me  out,"  said  Mike.  "  I  don't 
see  the  fun." 

Seaver  laughed. 

"Well,  go  ahead,"  he  said.  "Put 
him  to  sleep,  one  of  you."  He  consid- 
ered himself  the  boss  ef  the  show. 

I  made  the  first  attempt,  and  failed, 
according  to  prearrangement.  Then 
Scotty  tried  it,  and  after  some  diflBculty 
Mike  went  off.  He  sank  low  in  the 
chair,  every  muscle  loose,  a  picture 
of  abject,  driveling,  helpless  inanity. 
Seaver  swallowed  the  bait  whole,  and 
started  towards  the  boat  with  the  hook 
in  his  belly. 

"  Beautiful !  "  he  said.  "  I  never  saw 
a  better  subject." 

"What'll  we  make  him  do?"  asked 
Scotty. 

At  this  point  it  was  in  order  for  one 
of  the  initiated  to  make  a  suggestion,  but 
Dutchy  cut  in  ahead. 

"  One  of  my  most  interesting  experi- 
ments in  Germany  was  observing  the 
two  lobes  of  the  brain  act  independ- 
ently." 

"  Thank  heaven! "  murmured  Scotty, 
as  he  seized  a  pad. 

"  Mike,"  he  said  sharply,  "  you  are  to 
write  *  Home,  Sweet  Home '  with  your 
right  hand,  and  'Mary  Had  a  Little 
Lamb  *  with  your  left." 

Mike  struggled  up  in  the  chair,  took 
the  pencils  and  wrote  while  Scotty  held 
the  pad.  He  produced  thirteen  of  each 
before  Scotty  told  him  to  stop,  and 
Dutchy's  mouth  was  wide  open  when  he 
took  the  paper. 

"  Beautiful !  "  he  exclaimed.  "  Most 
interesting!  The  left  hand  work  is  re- 
markably legible,  too." 

Seaver's  suggestions  were  dangerous, 
so  the  rest  of  us  hastened  to  get  in  be- 
fore him.  We  put  Mike  through  all  he 
knew,  though  Seaver  was  trying  to 
"  climb  in  the  boat  by  his  lateral  fins  " 
before  we  had  finished.  The  simile  is 
Tommy's. 
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"  Have  you  tried  thought  reading  ?  '' 
asked  Seaver.    **  It  is  often  successful/' 

We  hadn't,  but  Spot  produced  a  pack 
of  cards,  and  Mike  told  card  after  card 
with  Scotty's  active  assistance.  Dutchy 
should  have  known  more  than  to  be 
caught  with  card  tricks,  but  apparently 
he  didn't  know  much  of  anything. 

"  Let  me  try  my  hand  with  him,"  he 
finally  asked. 

"  In  the  landing  net,''  whispered 
Tommy. 

Scotty  woke  Mike  up,  and  Seaver  put 
him  off  again. 

"  Let's  try  Steinbaum's  theory  of 
mental  impression,''  said  Scotty. 
''  What'U  we  ask  him  to  recall?  " 

"  Make  him  give  Prexy's  sermon  yes- 
terday morning,"  1  hastened  to  advise. 

"That's  a  fair  test,"  said  Seaver. 
"  Mr.  Murphy,  you  will  please  recite  the 
sermon  you  listened  to  yesterday  in 
chapel,  word  for  word." 

Mike's  eyes  closed  wearily,  his, brows 
contracted  in  deep  lines,  and  he  began, 
slowly  at  first,  but  gaining  speed  with 
progress.  They  were  the  president's 
identical  words.  Only  the  deep  bass 
voice  was  lacking.  The  intricate  sen- 
tences which  always  ended  grammatic- 
ally; the  long  strings  of  unabridged  dic- 
tionary words;  the  careful  premises  and 
the  incontrovertible  conclusions — we 
knew  them  whence  they  came. 

Yard  after  yard  of  metaphysics  from 
the  theologian's  standpoint,  or  theology 
from  the  metaphysician's,  I'm  not  sure 
which.  The  ethical  concept  of  religion, 
the  monotheistic  aspectof  the  first  cause, 
the  inadequacy  of  the  evolutionary  hy- 
pothesis unsupported  by  a  theistic  reli- 
ance in  the  supernatural.  Steadily  Mike 
waded  on.  It  was  a  marvelous  perform- 
ance, even  to  the  four.  We  had  not  real- 
ized the  task  we  had  set  him.  Seaver 
was  breathless  with  suppressed  excite- 
ment.   This  was  wonderful. 

After  a  solid  fifteen  minutes  of  intui- 
tional philosophy  beautifully  dovetailed 
with  evolution.  Tommy  suggested  that 
we  call  a  halt. 

^'  One  dose  of  that  is  enough  for  one 
week,"  he  protested. 

"  No,  no,  let  him  go  on,"  said  Seaver 
quickly.  "  If  he  can  recall  the  whole 
sermon  it  will  be  a  striking  corrobora- 
tion of  the  theory." 


Meanwhile  Mike  was  steadily  reeling 
off  stuff  like  this : 

"  The  man  who  has  not  that  ethical 
conception  of  a  spiritual  morality  which 
lays  hold  upon  the  eternal  purpose  in 
the  universal  consciousness  of  oughtness, 
lacks  the  first  essential — one  might  say 
the  sine  qua  non — of  any  real  harmony 
with  his  environment,  and  can  exhibit 
no  vital  appetency  for  the  only  means  of 
access  to  a  state  of  eternal  felicity." 

He  was  moving  faster  than  the  presi- 
dent, and  by  the  end  of  the  half  hour 
was  nearing  the  end.  Seaver's  exulta- 
tion grew  with  every  complex,  double 
jointed  sentence.  He  could  hardly  sit 
still.  His  fingers  played  nervously  on 
his  chair,  and  his  pipe  hung  forgotten 
from  his  mouth.  Had  he  been  a  trifie 
less  a  fool,  I  could  have  pitied  him. 

At  length  Mike  swung  into  the  pero- 
ration, the  summing  up,  and  the  final 
deductions.  "  Let  us  pray,"  he  said  sol- 
emnly, and  paused. 

We  sat  round  in  silent  admiration. 
Seaver  was  lost  to  the  world,  and  com- 
pletely forgot  that  Mike  was  supposedly 
under  his  control.  Xo  doubt  he  was 
mentally  fitting  this  remarkable  per- 
formance snugly  into  his , forthcoming 
monograph.  The  silence  was  broken  by 
Mike  himself. 

"  It's  mighty  strange,"  he  said  slowly 
and  distinctly,  "  how  a  little  knowledge 
affects  some  men.  The  main  trouble 
with  some  professors  is  that  they  know  a 
little,  and  think  they  know  it  all. 
They're  smart  enough,  but  they  get  to 
plugging  along  in  a  circle,  and  wake  up 
some  morning  and  find  they're  forty 
years  behind  the  procession.  That's 
Seaver's  trouble.  He  knows  a  little,  but 
he  thinks  he  knows  it  all." 

Mike's  eyes  opened  full  and  he  looked 
straight  into  Seaver's  face.  It  was  pure, 
outrageous  audacity,  and  needed  Irish 
blood  to  do  it.  We  four  sat  petrified, 
with  our  hearts  frozen.  It  was  not  pre- 
cisely the  ending  we  had  planned. 

Seaver's  mind  grappled  for  an  instant 
with  this  entirely  novel  phenomenon, 
and  then  he  understood.  He  rose  has- 
tily, and  drew  himself  to  his  full  five 
feet  six.  He  was  crazv,  fighting  mad. 
We  didn't  need  to  be  told  that. 

"Gentlemen,  I  have  been  insulted! '' 
he  shouted.    "  I — you — I "  and  then 
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his  English  caved  in,  and  he  had  time  to 
think  about  it. 

I  was  making  a  mental  calculation  as 
to  how  much  of  my  wardrobe  I'd  have 
to  sacrifice  in  order  to  get  home.  Sea- 
ver's  face  was  a  sight  for  the  high  Olym- 
pian gods.  He  gasped  and  strangled  for 
utterance.  His  bloodshot  eyeballs  fairly 
pressed  against  his  glasses.  His  fore- 
head knotted  into  prodigious  wrinkles 
running  down  between  his  brows,  and 
smoothed  itself  spasmodically,  only  to 
corrugate  again.  He  looked  like  a 
pocket  edition  of  a  Goth  or  a  Vandal. 
But  we  didn't  laugh. 

For  a  full  two  minutes  there  was  no 
sound  but  the  inarticulate  gutturals 
from  Seaver  and  the  trill  of  a  mandolin 
from  some  freshman's  room.  The  sus- 
pense was  eating  up  our  nerve  tissue  like 
nitric  acid.    My  feet  were  cold. 

Seaver  kicked  over  a  chair,  and  start- 
ed for  the  door.  Then  he  changed  his 
mind  and  came  back.  He  glanced  at 
Mike  as  if  he  would  rejoice  to  strangle 
him,  and  I  thought  for  an  instant  we 
were  going  to  be  treated  to  a  fight.  The 
freshman  laboriously  practiced  one  eter- 
nal measure  till  I  lusted  to  get  him  by 
the  neck  and  smash  his  mandolin  over 
his  head. 


Gradually  Seaver's  contortions  sub- 
sided. He  was  no  longer  struggling  to 
tell  us  exactly  what  he  thought  of  us. 
Instead,  his  mind  was  evidently  working 
about  ninety  revolutions  to  the  minute, 
and  the  product  made  him  ill.  With 
Mike's  assistance  he  was  seeing  himself 
precisely  as  others  saw  him.  It's  a  won- 
der he  didn't  turn  gray! 

His  eyes  fell.  Narrowly  we  watched 
him,  and  slowly  we  saw  the  American 
bursting  through  the  continental  crust; 
but  the  crust  was  tough.  Then  suddenly 
the  humor  of  the  situation  seemed  to 
overwhelm  the  insult.  A  smile  spread 
deliberately  over  his  face,  and  the  stiff- 
ness came  out  of  his  backbone.  He 
thrust  his  hands  deep  in  his  trousers 
pocket. 

"  Fellows,^'  he  said  somewhat  humbly, 
"  I — maybe  I  deserved  it.  I  guess  I  did. 
Anyhow,  the  beers  are  on  me.  Come 
onf" 

Mike  sprang  to  his  feet. 

"  Fellows,"  he  cried,  "  I  propose  a  lo- 
comotive for  Professor  Seaver.  One — 
two "  and  we  gave  the  cheer. 

Sanders  went  to  Europe,  and  Seaver 
is  becoming  an  exceedingly  popular  pro- 
fessor. The  last  word  on  hypnotism  has 
not  yet  been  published. 


SORCERY. 

OuTSiDB  I  heard  the  muffled  beat 
Of  wintry  rain  and  rising  sea. 

While  in  the  cozy  window  seat 
She  read  forgotten  tales  to  me. 

The  yellow  page  upon  her  lap 
Was  lighted  by  snch  evening  glow 

As  lit  the  dead  man's  theme,  mayhap, 
Who  sang  a  thousand  years  ago. 

Her  voice  in  even  cadence  fell, 
Her  hand  lay  gently  on  the  page 

That  told  life's  endless  miracle 
And  love's  eternal  heritage. 

While  subtle  fragrance  filled  the  air 
Like  incense  of  a  vanished  day-r 

Some  strange  enchantment  lingered  there 
About  that  sweet  old  poef  s  lay. 

Twas  not  alone  the  mystic  spell 
Of  love  lit  rhyme  and  bygone  age, 

But  of  the  voice  and  hand  as  well 
That  lingered  o'er  the  dead  man's  page. 


Albert  Bigelow  Paine, 
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How  the  Trolley  Became  King. 


BY  HARTLEY  DAVIS. 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  LOCAL  TRANSPORTATION  IN  CITIES, 
WHICH  WAS  SLOW  BEFORE  THE  ADVENT  OF  THE  ELECTRIC 
MOTOR,  AND    HAS   SINCE    BEEN    WONDERFULLY    RAPID. 


UP  to  a  certain  point,  the  growth  of  a 
large  city  turns  upon  commercial 
and  manufacturing  conditions;  beyond 
that  it  depends,  in  a  great  measure,  upon 
the  transportation  of  people  within  its 
gates,  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems 
a  municipality  is  called  upon  to  solve. 

One  of  the  greatest  blessings  that  has 
resulted  from  the  modern  system  of 
street  railways  is  the  divorce  of  business 
and  the  home.  Offices,  stores,  and  work- 
shops have  been  concentrated,  while  liv- 
ing places  have  been  scattered  over  a 
wide  area.  Much  has  been  said  and  writ- 
ten during  late  years  about  the  tide  of 
immigration  to  the  cities  and  their  enor- 
mous growth.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in 
many  places  the  population  of  what  was 
formerly  "  the  city "  has  decreased, 
while  the  outlying  population  has  grown 
enormously.  In  other  words,  the  ten- 
dency is  to  escape  from  the  ill  effects  of 
congestion,  and  yet  be  near  enough  to 
share  in  any  of  its  advantages. 

This,  for  the  mass  of  people,  has  been 
made  possible  by  the  trolley  and  its  low 
fares.  There  is  nothing  one  can  get  so 
much  for  five  cents,  probably,  as  city 
transportation. 

It  might  be  interesting  to  trace  the 
evolution  of  the  street  car,  and  the 
methods  of  local  transit  used  in  different 
lands.  Probably  the  litter  has  been  com- 
mon to  all  people,  and  it  is  seen  to  this 
day  in  China  and  many  other  places.  In 
China,  too,  the  sedan  chair  was  devel- 
oped, and  no  man  knows  how  many  cen- 
turies it  has  been  employed  there.  The 
dictionaries  inform  us  that  it  was  intro- 
duced into  Europe  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, making  its  first  appearance  in  Eng- 
land in  1581,  and  that  it  was  very  popu- 
lar before  the  stage  coach  came  into  use. 
Energetic  historical  novelists  tell  us  of 


beautifully  decorated  sedan  chairs — of 
which  specimens  are  to  be  seen  in  any 
good  museum — and  treat  us  to  lively  de- 
scriptions of  link  boys  carrying  rush 
lights  to  illumine  the  way  of  the  car- 
riers.  It  also  would  be  possible  to  write 
much  about  the  jinrikisha  of  Japan. 
The  donkeys  used  in  Cairo  may  be  more 
picturesque  than  the  trolley  that  runs 
along  the  Nile — and  somehow  or  other 
the  Pyramids  and  the  Sphinx  become 
commonplace  in  conjunction  with  a 
trolley — but  the  electric  car  is  of  vastly 
more  consequence. 

Of  course  the  stage  and  the  cab  were 
the  first  real  step  in  the  evolution  of 
city  transportation,  and  most  important 
ones  they  are,  as  visitors  to  London  and 
Paris  know,  for  they  still  are  the  prin- 
cipal conveyances  in  those  cities.  Other 
European  cities  are  more  advanced,  but 
if  one  is  to  study  the  evolution  of  local 
transit  it  is  necessary  to  begin  in  this 
country  and  to  remain  here.  In  the  mat- 
ter of  city  railways,  we  have  always  led 
the  way. 

THE  AMERICAN  DEMAND  FOR   SPEED. 

The  stage  is  still  used  in  this  country. 
At  this  very  moment  huge,  noisy,  lum- 
bering, old  fashioned  affairs  crawl  la- 
boriously back  and  forth  on  Fifth 
Avenue  in  New  York ;  and  surely  there 
is  no  more  famous  thoroughfare  in  the 
United  States,  unless  it  be  Broadway, 
where  stages  ran  until  1884.  But  our 
stage  lines  are  few  and  far  between,  and 
comparatively  so  unimportant  as  to  be 
unworthy  of  consideration. 

City  transportation  has  made  the 
greatest  stride  in  America,  because  of 
our  temperamental  characteristics.  To 
begin  with,  we  are  not  a  nation  of  walk- 
ers, but  of  riders.    Furthermore,  we  are 
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always  in  a  hurry,  and  we  are  willing  to 
pay,  and  pay  well,  for  time  saving  de- 
vices. Until  the  newspapers  reduced 
their  prices,  we  took  little  account  of 
anything  under  a  "  nickel,'^  and  pennies 
were  not  much  used.  Hence  the  street 
car  fare  was  fixed  at  five  cents  for  every- 
body, no  matter  whether  one  traveled 
five  blocks  or  five  miles.  In  nearly  all 
other  countries  the  fare  is  regulated  by 
the  distance,  and  on  railways  by  the  com- 
partment occupied. 

Then,  too,  in  this  country  no  account 
was  taken  of  the  enormous  future  value 
of  franchises.  So  great  was  the  desire 
for  street  railways  that  the  right  to  use 
thoroughfares  was  given  freely  to  corpo- 
rations, and  in  the  early  days  a  bonus 
in  addition  was  not  uncommon. 

The  first  real  street  car,  which  ran 
over  iron  straps  attached  to  stone  ties, 
was  called  the  John  Mason.  It  was  built 
in  the  thirties  by  John  Stephenson,  and 
in  1838  it  made  regular  trips  over  part 
of  what  is  now  the  Fourth  Avenue  line 
in  New  York.  This  car,  which  had  four 
spoked  wheels,  looked  like  three  old 
fashioned  stage  coaches  that  Had  tele- 
scoped. It  was  a  success,  and  the  idea 
spread.  The  Sixth  Avenue  road  was 
built  in  1850,  and  five  years  later  six  or 
eight  roads  were  in  operation.  In  1860 
the  total  number  of  street  car  lines 
thoughout  the  country  was  about  thirty, 
and  by  1870  this  number  had  increased 
to  eighty.  New  York  City  had  eleven 
street  railroads  in  1865,  and  they  car- 
ried more  than  seventy  six  million  pas- 
sengers. All  these  lines  were  operated 
by  animal  power.  Mules  were  exceeding- 
ly popular  with  the  companies,  because 
of  their  toughness,  and  unpopular  with 
their  patrons,  because  of  their  slowness. 

TWO  AMERICAN  TRANSIT  INVENTIONS. 

The  elevated  railroad  and  the  cable 
railroad  came  into  being  about  the  same 
time — the  former  in  New  York,  the  lat- 
ter in  San  Francisco — and  each  was  de- 
signed to  meet  peculiar  conditions.  New 
York  presents  more  problems  in  city 
transportation  than  any  other  city  in  the 
world,  because  it  is  long  and  narrow, 
and  nine  tenths  of  the  travel  is  up  dur- 
ing one  part  of  the  day  and  down  at  an- 
other time.  Manhattan  Island  was  then 
made   up   of   three   communities — the 


lower  part  of  the  city;  Yorkville,  above 
Fifty  Ninth  Street  on  the  east  side;  and 
Harlem,  whose  center  was  One  Hundred 
and  Twenty  Fifth  Street.  To  be  sure, 
the  horse  cars  ran  to  Harlem,  but  it  was 
almost  a  Sabbath  day's  journey.  Many 
persons  who  lived  in  Harlem  and 
worked  down  town  traveled  back  and 
fortji  by  boats,  which  made  trips  with 
ferry-like  regularity. 

The  elevated  roads  were  most  bitterly 
opposed,  and  it  has  probably  cost  as 
much  to  secure  the  right  of  way,  and 
satisfy  property  owners  along  the  route, 
as  it  did  to  build  the  several  lines.  The 
Second  and  Ninth  Avenue  lines  were 
completed  first,  and  in  the  year  when 
they  were  opened  for  traffic,  1872,  they 
carried  a  hundred  and  sixty  seven  thou- 
sand people.  There  was  a  bitter  preju- 
dice against  riding  on  the  elevated,  for 
the  fear  it  inspired  in  the  hearts  of  most 
people  was  very  great.  They  were  sure 
that  the  structure  would  fall,  that  the 
trains  would  run  off  the  track  and 
plunge  into  the  street.  But  this  fear 
was  gradually  overcome,  and  by  1875 
the  two  elevated  roads  were  carrying 
nearly  a  million  people,  while  the  Third 
and  Sixth  Avenue  lines  were  under  way. 
Objectionable  as  the  elevated  system  is, 
nevertheless  it  proved  an  absolute  neces- 
sity to  the  growth  of  New  York. 

The  cable  road  followed  close  upon 
the  elevated,  in  point  of  time,  but  on 
the  other  side  of  the  continent,  and  it 
was  evolved  to  meet  a  different  problem. 
While  New  York  demanded  a  means  of 
transportation  that  could  suffer  no  in- 
terruption from  ordinary  street  traffic, 
San  Francisco  required  a  system  that 
would  climb  its  steep  hills,  up  which  no 
horse  could  drag  a  car.  Inventors  had 
been  working  at  the  cable  idea  for  more 
than  twenty  five  years  without  getting 
any  practical  result,  until  Andrew  S. 
Hallidie  and  his  associates  solved  the 
problem  on  the  Clay  Street  hill  in  San 
Francisco.  The  gripman  who  first  ran 
a  car  down  that  hill  still  turns  pale  when 
he  is  reminded  of  it. 

Notwithstanding  the  enormous  cost 
of  installation  and  maintenance,  the 
cable  road  became  popular.  Kansas 
City,  which  is  like  the  roof  of  a  Queen 
Anne  house,  took  it  up,  and,  like  San 
Francisco,  will  probably  retain  many 
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of  its  cable  lines  for  years  to  eoiijie,  be- 
cause of  the  hills.  Chicago,  which  hasn't 
any  hills  at  all,  and  St.  Paul,  which  has 
many,  adopted  the  cable.  A  few  persons 
were  killed  in  St.  Paul  by  a  car  slipping 
its  cable  on  a  hill.  Philadelphia  and 
New  York  tried  it  as  well,  and  the  sys- 


ventors.  Men  were  working  on  it  from 
1850  or  thereabouts.  But  it  wasn't  until 
1879  that  the  trolley  was  evolved.  Dr. 
Werner  Siemens  in  Berlin,  and  Stephen 
Field  and  Thomas  A.  Edison  in  Amer- 
ica, were  concentrating  their  energies 
upon  the  problem.     So  were  scores  of 
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OF  THE   ENGLISH  TYPE. 


tern  of  drawing  cars  along  by  means  of 
an  endless  rope  underground  was  hailed 
as  a  solution  of  the  problem.  But  those 
who  installed  it  knew  that  it  was  not,  be- 
cause its  cost  was  too  great,  because  it 
was  too  slow,  and  because  accidents  were 
too  frequent. 

THE  ADVENT  OP  THE  TROLLEY. 

Long  before  this  time  the  electric  lo- 
comotive had  been  a  fond  dream  of  in- 

6  JM 


others,  but  these  three  secured  results. 
The  first  electrical  railway  was  built  in 
Berlin,  but  the  wide  world  became  ac- 
quainted with  it  at  the  Paris  Exposition 
of  18T9,  when  trolley  cars  carried  pas- 
sengers about  the  grounds.  Soon  after- 
wards the  Charlottenburg  and  Spandau 
horse  car  line,  in  Berlin,  was  trans- 
formed into  an  electric  line  by  Siemens 
&  Halske.  It  was  a  trolley  system,  a  lit- 
tle ball  running  along  in  a  split  tube.^T^ 
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LONDON,   WITH   ITS   PROCESSION  OF  DOUBLE  DECKED  OMNIBUSES. 


Edison  constructed  a  model  electric 
road  at  Menlo  Park  in  1880,  and,  with 
Field,  he  built  an  electric  line  which 
was  operated  at  tlie  Chicago  Exposition 
in  1883.  0.  J.  Vandepoele,  Leo  Daft, 
E.  W.  Bentley,  and  Walter  Knight  were 
also  working  away,  and  they  laid  the 
foundation  of  what  is  now  the  Thomson- 
Houston  system.  In  1884  a  slender, 
|uiet  little  man  set  about  discovering  a 


method  for  using  electricity  on  the  Man- 
hattan Elevated  Railroad  in  New  York 
— which  is  still  operated  by  steam,  by 
the  w^ay,  although  it  may  not  be  many 
months  before  the  long  promised  change 
to  electricity  is  made. 

It  was  in  this  year,  too,  that  a  horse 
ear  line  was  built  along  Broadway,  and 
Jacob  Sharp  was  convicted  of  bribery. 
Strange  that  a  convicted  and^nques- 
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tionably  guilty  CTiiiiinal  sliould 
now  be  regarded  as  a  public  bene- 
factor! For  if  Sharp  had  not 
secured  the  Broadway  franchise, 
it  is  likely  tliat  stages  would  still 
be  crowding  that  crowded  street. 
The  little  man,  who  is  Frank  J. 
Sprague,  kept  on  experimenting, 
while  the  cable  was  gaining  more 
adherents.  In  1887  there  were 
in  operation,  or  under  contract, 
six  cable  roaik  in  SarL  Francisco, 
three  in  Kansas  City,  and  two  in 
Chicago,  while  Omaha,  St.  Louis, 
Philadelphia,  Xew  York,  llo- 
boken,- Providence,  St.  Paul,  and 
Kashville  had  one  each.  And 
in  that  year  Mr.  Sprague  an- 
nounced that  he  was  prepared  to 
construct  and  operate  a  success- 
ful electric  railroad. 

When  his  system  was  still  on 
paper  and  utterly  unproven,  a 
company,  organized  by  Mr. 
Sprague,  contracted  to  convert 
the  L^nion  Railway  of  Richmond 
into  an  electric  road.  There  was 
a  bitter  and  exhausting  struggle, 
which  bankrupted  both  the  rail- 
road and  the  Sprague  companies; 
but  they  made  the  system  work, 
and  it  began  operations  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1888.  Then  was  proved 
to  all  the  world  that  electricity 
was  the  best  and  cheapest  mo- 
tive power  for  city  transporta- 
tion. This  was  really  the  first 
commercial  trolley  line  in  Amer- 
ica, its  forerunners  being  in  the 
nature  of  experiments. 

Other  electrical  construction 
companies  entered  the  field.  Im- 
provements followed  fast  on  one 
another's  heels,  and  the  follow- 
ing year  saw  the  beginning  of 
that  era  of  trolley  extravagance 
which  developed  almost  into 
madness.  In  the  scramble  for 
contracts,  the  construction  com- 
panies offered  the  most  enticing 
terms,  and  lines  were  built  which 
could  not,  and  did  not,  pay  for 
ten  years. 

1  have  touched  upon  the  oppo- 
sition to  the  elevated  railroad  in 
Xew  Y^ork.  The  feeling  against 
the  trolley  was  just  as  bitter. 
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It  was  solemnly  maintained  that  the 
powerful  electric  current  would  mag- 
netize watches,  and  make  them  useless; 
that    health    would    suffer    from    the 


It  was  found  that  a  horse  car  line 
operating  five  cars  could  be  run  more 
cheaply  and  make  more  money  by  chang- 
ing the  motive  power  to  electricity,  and 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OP  RAPID  TRANSIT  IN  NEW  YORK— BROADWAY,  NEAR  GRACE  CHURCH,  ABOUT 
TEN  YEARS  AGO,  SHOWING  THE  HORSE  CARS  OP  THAT  DATE. 


waste  electricity,  which  would  stimulate 
nervous  force;  that  the  cars  wore  too 
rapid,  and  that  they  would  kill  many 
IH'ople.  Unfortunately,  this  last  charge 
was  proven  to  be  too  well  founded.  But 
the  number  of  victims  of  the  "trolley 
juggernaut  "  is  growing  fewer,  partly 
l)ocause  motormen  are  more  careful; 
largely  because  pedestrians  are  more 
watchful  and  cautious. 


that  in  the  open  country  miles  of  track 
could  be  laid  at  a  low  cost,  say  ten  thou- 
sand dollars  a  mile,  little  greater  than 
that  of  a  horse  car  line.  The  copper 
wiring  was  expensive,  and  the  old  rule 
was  that  when  this  cost  equaled  that  of 
a  power  station — about  every  eight 
miles  or  so — it  was  cheaper  to  build  a 
new  station.  Xow  this  does  not  hold, 
but,  even  with  that  handicap,  the  oper- 
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THE  DEVELOPMENT  OP  RAPID  TRANSIT  IN   NEW  YORK— BROADWAY,  AT  TfflRTY   SECOND  STREET,  SHOWING 

THE  GABLE  LINE  IN  OPERATION.      IN  THE  BACKGROUND   IS    SIXTH   AVENUE,  WITH  ITS^ 

ELEVATED  RAILWAY  AND   ITS  ELECTRIC  SURFACE  CARS. 


ating  expenses  were  so  much  less,  and 
the  higher  speed  so  increased  traffic 
wherever  there  were  people  to  draw 
upon,  that  there  was  some  excuse  for 
the  recklessness  in  extending  and  build- 
ing lines.  A  horse  car  of  the  best  type 
costs  from  eight  hundred  to  twelve  hun- 
dred dollars,  while  electric  cars  cost 
from  three  thousand  to  five  thousand 
dollars.  But  to  the  cost  of  each  horse 
car  must  be  added  the  animals  to  operate 
it,  from  two  to  ten  pair,  and  the  life  of 
a  street  car  horse  is  short.  It  is  much 
cheaper  to  feed  engines  than  horses.  It 
has  been  figured  out  that  it  costs  eigh- 
teen cents  a  mile  to  operate  each  horse 
car,  while  the  cost  with  electricity  is 
only  twelve  cents  a  mile. 

Inasmuch  as  about  three  million  peo- 
ple ride  daily  on  electric  cars,  the  sa- 
ving in  transporting  them  by  electricity 
is  about  a  hundred  and  eighty  thousand 
dollars  a  day,  and  that  shows  the  reason 
for  making  the  trolley  king. 


Let  us  consider  other  figures,  which 
give  an  idea  of  the  growth  of  city  trans- 
portation in  this  country.  Statistics  for 
1900  are  not  available;  therefore  the 
subjoined  table  carries  only  nine  years: 

1890       1899 

Total  miles  of  street  railway 11,030.  .19,213 

Miles  operated  by  electricity  . 3,069.  .17,969 

Miles  operated  by  animal  power. . .  5,443. .      416 

Miles  operated  by  cable -. . .      600..      403 

Miles  operated  by  steam  and  other 

power 1,919..      426 

Total  number  of  cars 36,517.  .58,736 

Cars  on  electric  lines 6,732.  .52,043 

Cars  on  horse  lines 25,424. .   1,489 

Cars  on  cable  lines 3,317. .  2,865 

Cars  on  steam  lines 1,044. .  2,339 

The  increase  in  18i)9  over  1898  in 
electrical  mileage  was  nearly  two  thou- 
sand, while  the  decrease  in  horse  ear 
lines  was  two  hundred  and  thirty  five 
miles.  The  street  car  lines  in  the  United 
States  would  make  a  band  of  steel  that 
would  go  four  fifths  of  t^ie  way  around 
the  world.  They  would  make  a  seven 
track  road  from  Xew  York  Iq  San  Fran- 
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THE  DEVELOPMENT  OP  RAPID  TRANSIT  IN   NEW   YORK — A  HORSE  CAR   WHICH   WAS  USED  ON  EIGHTH 
AVENUE  ABOUT   FORTY   FIVE  YEARS  AGO. 


Cisco.  The  capital  stock  arid  liabilities 
of  eight  hundred  and  seventy  one  roads 
amounted  to  $1,801,682,556;  and  by  this 
time  the  total  is  probably  about  twice 
the  national  debt  of  the  United  States. 
Or,  to  use  another  criterion,  it  is  double 
the  capita^  ^t^Jck  of  the  recently  organ- 
ized United  States  Steel  Corporation,  so 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  street  car  interest 
is  a  mighty  important  one. 

EUROPEAN  TRANSIT  SYSTEMS. 

Suppose  we  turn  aside  for  a  moment, 
and  consider  existing  methods  in  the 
great  cities  of  the  world.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  that  in  congested  com- 
munities surface  railways  cannot  meet 
the  demand  upon  them.  An  elevated 
system,  like  that  in  Xew  York,  has  so 
many  objectionable  features  that  it  can- 
not be  considered  a  satisfactory  solution 
of  the  problem,  and  the  building  of  such 
a  structure  through  private  property  in- 
stead of  public  thoroughfares,  as  was 
done  in  Berlin,  is  too  costly  for  general 
adoption.  There  remains  the  under- 
ground railroad,  which  has  been  accept- 
ed in  New  York,  Boston,  London,  Paris, 
and  Berlin.  The  underground  road 
maybe  regarded  as  a  triumph  of  the  trol- 
ley, because  the  third  rail  system  is  sim- 
ply a  modification  of  the  principle  of 
the  wheel  or  shuttle  running  along  a 
live  wire. 


The  old  London  underground,  oper- 
ated by  steam,  is  one  of  the  most  objec- 
tionable and  uncomfortable  methods  of 
transportation  ever  devised;  yet  it  has 
always  been  largely  used,  so  great  are 
the  necessities  of  the  people.  Now  the 
British  capital  has  several  underground 
f-ailroads,  the  newer  ones  being  very 
properly  known  as  "  tubes,"  for  such 
they  are,  big  steel  cylinders  being  placed 
far  below  the  surface.  There  are  also 
tramways — surface  lines  operated  by 
horse  power — but  these  are  not  admitted 
to  the  narrow  and  densely  crowded 
streets  of  the  central  part  of  the  city; 
and  passenger  traffic  still  relies  largely 
upon  cabs,  and  upon  the  omnibuses  that 
pass  in  almost  unending  procession 
along  the  principal  thoroughfares. 

Paris,  also,  depends  largely  upon  om- 
nibuses, for  its  people  have  not  taken 
kindly  to  suggestions  of  tram  cars 
through  their  beautiful  streets.  There 
are,  however,  a  few  isolated  surface  lines 
run  by  steam  and  by  electricity.  The 
omnibus  system  of  Paris  is  an  excellent 
one,  from  a  certain  viewpoint.  The 
'1)uses  themselves  are  "  double  decker  " 
affairs,  and  one  pays  only  half  fare  for 
the  privilege  of  riding  on  the  top.  Each 
ir.  draw^n  by  three  gray  Percheron  stal- 
lions, bred  for  the  company  that  owns 
all  the  Paris  lines,  and  trained  to  main- 
tain an  even  trot  a  little  faster  than  a 
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walk.  The  lines  radiate  from  central 
points,  and  in  order  to  get  from  one  part 
of  the  city  to  another  it  is  often  neces- 
sary to  ride  to  a  central  station.  The 
'buses  run  on  a  time  table,  and  are  per- 
mitted to  carry  only  two  passengers  in 


the  absorption  of  the  Third  Avenue  sys- 
tem last  year.  It  operates  thirty  eight 
hundred  cars.  Of  the  whole  mileage, 
twenty  five  miles  are  cable  and  ninety 
miles  are  operated  by  horse  power. 
All  these  lines,  and  any  extensions 


RAPID  TRANSIT  IN  GLASGOW— AN  ELECTRIC  MOTOR  CAR  USED  ON  THE  SUBWAY  SYSTEM  OP  THE  CHIEF 

CITY  OP  SCOTLAND. 


addition  to  the  seating  capacity — which 
is  a  fine  thing  if  you  have  a  seat,  but 
most  annoying  if  you  are  waiting  for  a 
chance  to  ride,  and  see  'bus  after  ^bus 
with  the  complet  sign  on  it. 

ELECTRIC  TRACTION  IN  NEW   YORK. 

This  year  the  most  important  cable 
road  in  the  Tnitod  States,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  number  of  people  car- 
ried, will  be  changed  into  an  electric 
road — operatecj  by  the  underground 
trolley  system,  of  course.  The  Broad- 
way cable  has  been  in  use  since  1894. 
Some  idea  of  Manhattan  Island's  back- 
wardness in  electric  transportation  may 
1)0  gained  from  the  fact  that  the  first  real 
commercial  line  in  Xew  York,  the 
Fourth  Avenue,  over  which  was  run  the 
first  street  car  ever  built,  was  not  opened 
until  Xovember,  ISDT.  Xow  the  Metro- 
|)olitan  Street  Railway  Company  owns 
four  hundred  and  sixty  nine  miles  of 
surface  railway  track,  having  gained  two 
hundred  and  fortv  six  miles  of  this  bv 


that  may  be  added,  including,  probably, 
the  underground  railroad  now  under 
construction,  are  to  be  operated  before 
long  from  one  central  station.  The  huge 
power  house  at  Ninety  Sixth  Street  and 
the  East  River  has  eighty  seven  "  bat- 
teries/' two  huge  boilers  making  a  bat- 
tery. It  will  take  seven  hundred  tons 
of  coal  a  day  to  feed  these  boilers,  and 
the  engines  will  generate  seventy  thou- 
sand horse  power. 

Sixteen  years  after  the  first  steps  in 
that  direction  were  taken,  the  Manhat- 
tan Elevated  Railroad  is  fast  completing 
its  arrangements  to  change  its  motive 
power  to  electricity,  at  a  cost  of  eighteen 
millions  of  dollars.  The  main  power 
station  is  planned  to  generate  a  hundred 
thousand  horse  power,  as  a  maximum. 

These  facts  and  figures  seem  enor- 
mous, and,  indeed,  both  companies  are 
building  for  the  future.  The  seventy 
six  millions  of  passengers  carried  by  the 
eleven  horse  car  lines  in  Xew  York  in 
18r>5  had  grown  to  two  hundred  and 
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A  NOVEL  IDEA  IN  RAPID  TRANSIT — THE    ELECTRIC    SUSPENSION   WHICH  CONNECTS  THE    TWO  ADJOINING 
CITIES  OF  BARMEN   AND   ELBERFELD,   IN  GERMANY. 

ninety  seven  million  in  1885,  while  in  Much  of  this  increase  is  due  to  the 
1899  the  surface  and  elevated  roads  car-  trolley.  It  has  come  into  its  kingdom 
ried  six  hundred  and  sixty  million  people,     with  nothing  to  dispute  its  rule. 


VIEW   IN    THE    KAISERPLATZ,   BARMEN,  SHOWING    THE    SUSPENSION     RAILWAY    RUNNING    THROUGH    THE 

STREETS  OP  THE  CITY — IT  WAS  CHEAPER  TO  CONSTRUCT  THAN  THE    NEW   YORK   ELEVATED  UNES, 

AND   IT  BLOCKS  THE  STREETS  LESS. 
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WINGED  LETTER  CARRIERS. 

BY  KA THLEEN  GRA Y  NELSON. 

THE  MYSTERIOUS  INSTINCT  THAT  ENABLES  THE  HOMING  PIGEON 
TO  FIND  HIS  WAY  FOR  HUNDREDS  OF  MILES  AT  MORE  THAN 
RAILROAD  SPEED,  AND  THE  PRACTICAL  USES  THAT  CARRIER 
PIGEONS  SERVE. 


IT  is  a  curious  commentary  upon  the 
much  glorified  achievements  of  the 
closing  years  of  the  nineteenth  century 
that  the  use  of  so  primitive  a  letter  car- 
rier as  the  homing  pigeon  should  be 
more  general  today  than  at  any  time 
during  the  world's  history.  The  devel- 
opment of  wireless  telegraphy  is  men- 
acing the  practical  value  of  the  winged 
messenger,  but  it  is  likely  to  be  years 
before  it  will  supersede  the  marvelous 


birds  that  can  fly  a  mile  in  a  minute  and 
cover  five  hundred  miles  in  a  single  day. 
The  origin  of  government  pigeon 
posts  throughout  Europe  may  be  found 
in  the  Franco  Prussian  war.  When 
Paris  was  surrounded  by  the  German 
army,  French  fanciers  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  authorities  to  the  fact  that 
carrier  pigeons  could  be  used  to  estab- 
lish communication  with  the  outside 
world.     At  first  the  suggestion  was  re- 


STARTING   A    PIGBON   RACE —    WHEN    THE    BASKET    LID    IS    OPENED,   THE    BIRDS   COME    OUT     LIKE   A   SHOT, 

AND  IP  THEY  FIND  THEIR  HEADS  POINTING  THE   WRONG   WAY  THEY  TURN    WITH   MILITARY  PRECISION 

AND  DART  HOMEWARD  LIKE   AN   ARROW." 
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ceived  with  amused  incredu' 
ity,  but  the  practicability  ( 
the   plan    was    soon    demoi 
strated,  and  soon  birds  we] 
ealrying  news  into   and 
out  of  the  besieged  city. 
A  post  was  established  at   ^ 
Tours,    and    throughout 
the  siege  regular  mails  wei 
carried    between    Paris    ar 
Tours  by  these  trusty  messei 
gers.     Now  every  importai 
war    department    in    Euroj 
has  its  carrier  pigeon  system. 
In    the    Sauth    African    war,    pigeons 
brought  messages  from  the  towns  belea- 
guered by  the  Boer  invaders.     In  the 
British  navy,  which  instituted  pigeon 
lofts  three  years  ago,  the  birds  have  their 
official  standing  and  numbers  just  as  the 
jackies  have.  • 

PIGEON  POSTS  IN  AMERICA. 

Not  until  three  years  ago  was  there 
any  effort  to  make  carrier  pigeons  the 
wards  of  the  United  States.  On  March 
1,  1898,  Congressman  McEwan  intro- 
duced a  bill  for  government  protection 
of  homing  pigeons,  and  the  following 
day  Mr.  Sewell  brought  up  the  same 
measure  in  the  Senate.  Now  our  gov- 
ernment has  hundreds  of  pigeons,  one 
of  the  most  extensive  lofts  being  at  the 
Brooklyn  Navy  Yard.  Wlienever  a  man 
of  war  goes  out,  it  has  on  board  a  basket 
of  carriers,  which  are  liberated  from 
time  to  time  to  bring  back  to  Uncle  Sam 
the  latest  news  from  his  ships.  They  are 
used  for  a  similar  purpose  by  some  of  the 
Atlantic  passenger  ships.  Each  outgo- 
ing steamer  of  the  French  line  takes 
twelve  birds,  which  are  sent  back  when 
the  vessel  is  several  hours'  distance  from 
New  York. 

Perhaps  the  most  useful  pigeon  post 
in  the  United  States  is  that  between 
Los  Angeles,  California,  and  Santa  Cata- 
lina  Island,  out  in  the  Pacific.  This  has 
been  in  active  operation  for  several 
years,  and  is  an  unqualified  success.  Be- 
fore it  was  started,  the  dwellers  upon 
this  picturesque  island,  which  attracts 
many  visitors  because  of  the  tuna  fish- 
ing, were  often  without  communication 
with  the  mainland  for  from  twelve  to 
thirty  hours  at  a  time.  A  launch  could 
be  pressed  into  service,  but  it  required 


from  four  to  five  hours  to  make  the 
trip  across,  and  in  rough  weather  it 
,1     _^^       was   no   easy 
^^S^^x\^  undertak- 
^^   ing.    When 
<^  the  pigeon 

post  was  first  proposed  by  some 
enthusiastic  fanciers  at  Los  An- 
geles, the  project  met  with  ridi- 
but  it  was  proved  entirely  feasible, 
iistance  from  Avalon,  the  town  on 
,  Catalina,  to  Los  Angeles,  is  fifty 
by  air  line.     Orlando,  the  first 
bird  to  carry  the  mail  for  the  new  post 
office,  made  the  trip  in  fifty  four  min- 
utes.   Since  then  carriers  have  frequent- 
ly arrived  at  the  loft  fifty  minutes  after 
being  let  loose.     The  managers  of  this 
unique    service    have    an    arrangement 
with  a  Los  Angeles  newspaper  to  for- 
ward the  news  of  the  day,  prepared  by  a 
special  correspondent.  Private  messages 
are  sent  at  rates  ranging  from  fifty  ceats 
to  a  dollar  and  a  half. 

THE  CARRIER   PIGEON  IN  HISTORY. 

Long  before  they  were  known  in  Cali- 
fornia, homing  birds  were  used  in 
Europe  as  a  means  of  communication 
over  water.  Until  the  submarine  tele- 
graph was  laid  across  the  English  Chan- 
nel, carrier  pigeons  were  extensively  em- 
ployed between  England  and  the  con- 
tinent. They  brought  the  first  news  of 
the  victory  of  Waterloo,  just  as  the  ^rst 
message  from  the  British  troops  be- 
sieged in  Ladysmith  was  borne  by 
homing  birds.  At  one  time  the  news 
of  the  execution  of  prisoners  at  Tyburn 
was  carried  to  their  friends  and  rela- 
tions by  pigeons.  Writing  in  1765,  one 
John  Moore  gives  this  account  of  the 
origin  of  carrier  pigeons : 

The  original  of  these  Pigeons  came  from  Bagora 
[BussorahJ  in  Persia,  being  sometimes  brought  by 
Shipping  and  sometimes  by  the  Caravans.'  The 
City  is  situated  some  two  miles  distant  from  a 
River,  called  the  Xat  Arab  [Shat  el  Arab],  which  is 
formed  by  the  meeting  of  the  two  great  Rivers, 
Tigris  and  Euphrates  ;  near  this  place  is  a  Small 
House,  like  a  Hermitage,  dedicated  to  Iza  ben 
Miriam,  that  is  Jesus,  Son  of  Mary;  in  passing 
which  place  the  Mahometans  themselves  very  de- 
voutly offer  up  their  Prayers. 

Such  is  the  admirable  Cunning  and  Sagacity  of 
this  Bird  that  tho'  you  carry  them  Hoodwinkt 
twenty  or  thirty  miles,  nay,  I  have  known  them  to 
be  carried  three  score  or  a  hundred,  and  then  tumM 
loose,  they  will  immediately  hasten  to  the  Place 
where  they  were  bred.     This  Pigeon  is  esteemed  by 
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the  Gentlemen  of  the  Fancy  on  the  Accotmt  of  its 
Beanty  and  great  Sagacity,  for  which  reason  Mr. 
Hickman,  a  Distiller  in  Bishopsgate  Street  ( not  of 
the  family  of  the  lying  Hickmans)  when  living 
always  kept  a  silver  Hatchet  and  block  on  which 
he  decently  chopped  off  their  head,  alleging  that, 
being  of  the  Blood  Royal,  they  ought  not  to  die 
after  the  same  manner  as  the  vulgar  Herd. 

But  we  must  go  farther  back  than 


thirteen  centuries  before  Christ.  Ovid 
tells  that  they  carried  the  news  of  the 
Olympian  games  to  the  distant  friends 
and  relatives  of  the  victors.  Early  wri- 
ters relate  that  the  Turks  and  Persians 
bred  the  birds  in  their  seraglios,  where 
a  man  was  employed  to  care  for  them. 
Columella  wrote  of  the  Romans  of  the 


A  CAREIER  PIGEON  GOING  ASHORE  WITH  A  MESSAGE    FROM  AN   OCEAN    STEAMER — EACH  VESSEL 

OF  THE  FRENCH  UNE  THAT  LEAVES    NEW  YORK  TAKES  A  DOZEN   BIRDS,  WHICH  ARE  SENT 

BACK  WHEN  THE  SHIP  IS  SEVERAL  HOURS  FROM  LAND. 


this  to  find  the  earliest  mention  of  car- 
rier pigeons.  For  untold  centuries  mes- 
sages of  love,  timely  warnings,  prayers 
for  help,  secrets  of  state,  tidings  of  war's 
X  victories  and  defeats,  good  lews  and  bad 
news,  have  been  sent  under  a  pigeon's 
wing.  Egyptian  records  show  that  they 
were  used  in  the  land  of  tlie  Pharaohs 


time  of  Tiberius :  "  And  many  are  mad 
with  the  love  of  these  birds;  they  build 
towers  for  them,  and  will  relate  the  high 
breeding  and  ancestry  of  each." 

THE   MYSTERY   OF  THE  HOMING  PIGEON. 

Just  what  peculiar  power  or  instinct 
the  homing  pigeon  possesses^as  h>n|t 
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been  a  moot  point.    He  never  forgets,     weather,  and  easy  of  access  to  the  prowl- 
His  first  home  is  always  his  only  home,     ing  cat.    Danger,  deprivation,  and  hun- 


"'y^i^iyri^ 


FACSIMILE    OF    AN    ACTUAL    LETTER     SENT     ASHORE     BY    CARRIER    PIGEON     FROM     A    FRENCH     UNER 

LEAVING   NEW   YORK.       AT  THE  TOP  OF  THE  OPPOSITE    PAGE    IS  SHOWN  A   FACSIMILE  OF   THE 

SAME  LETTER   AS   REDUCED   BY   PHOTOGRAPHY   TO   BE  PLACED  IN  THE  TINY   CYUNDER 

CARRIED   BY  THE   PIGEON. 


It  may  liave  boon  only  an  old  soap  box, 
set   on  a   j?hed,   exposed   to   wind   and 


ger  may  have  been   his  daily  portion 
there;  and  yet  take  the  pigeon  away. 
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put  him  in  the  most  comfort- 
able of  modem  pigeon  houses, 
let  him  choose  a  mate  and 
raise  a  family — ^and  to  these 
he  will  be  a  devoted  husband 
\ind  father,  for  the  domestic 
instinct  is  also  strong — yet 
the  first  time  his  freedom  is 
allowed  him,  he  will  wing 
straight  back  to  the  old  soap 
box,  and  there  he  will  stay. 

This  was  shown  recently 
by  a  pigeon  that  was  taken  from  Phila- 
delphia to  Chicago  when  it  was  three 
months  old.  Three  years  later  it  made 
its  escape,  and  in  five  days  it  was  in  the 
loft  where  its  childhood  had  been  spent. 
Having  vanquished  an  interloper  in  its 
birthplace  in  a  fierce  fight,  it  sat  proudly 
on  the  old  perch,  singing  in  softest  coos 
the  song  of  *'  Home,  Sweet  Home." 

Homing  pigeons  are  not  only  endowed 
with  marvelous  speed  and  courage,  but 
with  great  endurance  and  persistency. 
A  case  is  on  record  where  one  of  these 
birds  lived  eleven  days  without  food  or 
water.  As  long  as  life  lasts  the  pigeon 
will  seek  his  home.  If  sick  or  wounded, 
he  tries  to  get  back  to  die.  His  speed  is 
somewhat  influenced  by  wind  and  weath- 
er, the  highest  pace  being  reached  on  a 
warm,  bright,  pleasant  day,  when  flying 
with  the  wind.  It  seems  absurd  to  believe 
that  a  bird  can  see  five  hundred  miles, 
let  alone  a  thousand;  yet  it  has  been 
proved  that  in  darkness  or  in  fog  the 
pigeon  loses  his  way;  and  the  best  train- 
ed carrier,  under  such  circumstances, 
will  find  a  resting  place  and  wait  for 
daylight  and  clear  weather  to  continue 
his  jmirney.  It  may  be  that  the  bird 
simply  loses  courage  in  the  darkness,  and 


becomes  too  nervous  or  too 
much  confused  to  fly  on. 

THE     CARRIER     PIGEON'S 
TRAINING. 

Usually  the  training  of  a 
carrier  pigeon  begins  when 
he  is  about  three  months  old. 
He  is  taken  from  the  pigeon 
house  in  a  basket,  and  liber- 
ated two  miles  away.  If  he 
returns  quickly,  the  next 
time  he  is  taken  eight  miles,  the  next 
fourteen,  and  the  next  twenty.  He  is 
practised  on  these  short  flies  twice  a 
week,  until  he  has  strength  of  wing  and 
speed.  Then  he  has  his  first  long  fly  of 
fifty  or  a  hundred  miles.  He  must  make 
several  of  these  long  journeys  before  he 
can  be  trusted  to  enter  races  or  caiTy 
messages.  Old  birds  that  have  not  been 
trained  are  started  at  five  miles  from 
home,  then  ten,  then  fifteen,  then  fifty, 
a  hundred,  or  two  hundred ;  but  to  gain 
the  best  results,  the  education  of  the 
bird  should  begin  in  its  youth. 

As  the  feat  of  the  Philadelphia  pigeon 
clearly  shows,  these  lessons  are  not  nec- 
essary in  order  to  enable  the  carrier  to 
find  his  way  to  his  loft.  The  home  in- 
stinct is  strong  enough  for  that,  and  it 
needs  no  whetting.  But  there  are  other 
reasons  why  training  cannot  be  dis- 
pensed with  if  the  bird  is  to  give  good 
service.  When  he  goes  out  for  a  flight 
he  is  put  in  a  basket  with  several  other 
birds,  for  in  cases  of  long  distances  an 
accident  to  one  bird  must  be  guarded 
against  by  sending  several  with  the  same 
message.  By  nature  a  pugnacious  fel- 
low, the  untrained  carrier  spends  a  good 
deal  of  time  and  energy  in  fighting  with 
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his  companions  in  the  basket.  He  has 
to  make  frequent  trips  before  he  learns 
the  futility  of  this  warfare.  Then  he 
becomes   well  Hbehaved,   and  saves   his 


get  up  in  the  air,  they  turn  with  military 
precision  and  dart  homeward  like  an  ar- 
row. When  they  are  only  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  loft  they  may  rise  and 


THE  WINGED  POSTMAN  OP  THE  ANCIENTS — AN   EGYPTIAN   OFFICER  SENDING   A  MESSAGE  BY 

A  HOMING  PIGEON.      CARRIER    PIGEONS  ARE    KNOWN  TO  HAVE  BEEN  USED  IN  EGYPT 

THIRTEEN  CENTURIES  BEFORE  CHRIST. 


strength  for  the  time  when  he  will  need 
it  on  the  long  flight  home.  It  is  by  these 
lessons  that  the  bird's  muscles  are  de- 
veloped and  hardened,  greater  speed  is 
gained,  and  he  becomes  expert  in  avoid- 
ing danger. 

The  average  speed  of  a  carrier  pigeon, 
for  a  short  flight,  is  calculated  at  about 
fourteen  hundred  yards  a  minute.  When 
the  basket  lid  is  opened,  the  birds  come 
out  like  a  shot,  and  if  they  find  their 
heads  pointing  the  wrong  way  after  they 


circle  for  a  moment,  but  on  a  long  fly 
they  pick  their  true  direction  with  in- 
stantaneous certainty.  There  is  gener- 
ally one  bird  who  leads  the  way. 

The  message  is  put  in  a  small  alu- 
minum cylinder  fastened  to  a  band 
which  clamps  firmly  around  the  bird's 
leg.  The  cylinder  weighs  practically 
nothing,  and  is  no  impediment  to  flight. 
The  message  may  be  written  on  thin 
paper  and  inclosed  without  any  other 
preparation,  though  it  is  usually  set-up 
Jigitized  by  VjOOQI^ 
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in  type  and  photographed,  greatly  re- 
duced in  size,  on  thin  films  of  collodion. 
Messages  may  be  brought  down  to  such 
microscopic  proportions  that  hundreds 
of  words  can  be  sent  in  one  cylinder. 

Trained  birds  bring  good  prices  for 
breeding  purposes.  One  sold  last  year 
in  England  for  fifty  pounds,  but  as  a  rule 
fanciers  are  glad  to  get  from  twenty  to 
twenty  five  dollars  a  pair  for  pigeons  of 
fine  pedigree. 

In  his  honie  life,  the  postman  pigeon  is 
most  exemplary.  He  is  a  faithful  hus- 
band and  a  fond  father.  If  robbed  of  his 
mate,  he  will  seek  consolation  in  the 
charms  of  another;  but  as  long  as  his 
spouse  remains  in  the  loft,  his  allegiance 
never  wavers.  The  female  lays  two  eggs 
forty  eight  hours  apart — for  example, 
one  on  Monday  and  one  the  following 
Wednesday.  She  sits  nineteen  days 
from  the  first  egg.  As  a  rule,  the  young 
come  in  pairs,  one  male  and  one  female 
to  a  nest.  W^here  there  are  two  females, 
one  is  always  an  unusually  clever  car- 
rier. 

The  male  is  unselfish  enough  to  do 
his  part  in  the  weary  work  of  sitting. 
He  selects  the  middle  of  the  day  for  the 
performance  of  this  domestic  obligation, 
and  remains  on  the  eggs  from  nine  in  the 
morning  until  three  in  the  afternoon. 
The  rest  of  the  time  the  female  stays  on 
the  nest.  For  either  carrier  or  racing 
purposes — ^and  both  are  practically  the 
same — ^a  sitting  bird  is  best,  since  his 
anxiety  to  return  to  the  nest  adds  swift- 
ness to  his  wings.  When  the  female  is 
left  behind  alone,  she  will  for  several 
days  sit  patiently  on  the  eggs,  never 
leaving  them  for  an  instant  save  to 
snatch  a  bit  of  food  and  water.  But 
this  is  irksome  work,  and  when  loneli- 
ness adds  to  its  monotony  it  is  hardly  to 
be  wondered  at  that  even  the  most  de- 
voted wife  grows  weary,  and,  finally^  may 
be  seen  on  a  near  by  perch,  pluming  her- 
self and  cooing  with  gentle  coquetry, 
while  another  bird,  like  herself  compan- 
ionless,  nods  his  head  at  her  and  coos 
an  answer  to  her  plaint.  If  her  male  re- 
turns while  she  is  thus  seeking  solace 
in  her  widowhood,  she  quickly  flies  back 
to  her  nest,  takes  her  seat,  and  looks  as 
demure  and  reproachful  as  the  most  in- 
consolable of  widows.  After  the  bits  of 
down  have  come  out  of  the  shell,  the  fa- 
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ther  does  not  shirk  his  responsibilities. 
He  helps  to  feed  and  watch  over  the 
nestlings  with  a  proud  air  of  ownership. 

PIGEON  RACING  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

In  the  United  States,  the  racing  of 
homing  pigeons  is  governed  by  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  American  Homing 
Pigeon  Fanciers,  in  which  sixteen  States 
are  represented.  The  president  of  this 
federation,  Harry  Robertson,  declares 
that  pigeon  flying  is  "  the  cleanest  sport 
a  gentleman  ever  enjoyed,^'  one  reason 
being  the  fact  that  there  is  no  betting  in 
connection  with  it.  Like  all  real  sport, 
it  appeals  alike  to  the  great  and  the 
humble.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that 
the  King  of  England  has  a  loft  of  ho- 
ming pigeons,  and  recently  one  of  his 
birds  flew  five  hundred  and  ten  miles  at 
a  speed  of  thirteen  hundred  and  seven- 
teen yards  a  minute. 

The  racing  season  in  this  country  is 
from  the  beginning  of  May  to  the  latter 
part  of  November.  Racing  is  confined 
to  one  day's  flight,  since  tlie  pigeon  can- 
not maintain  his  best  speed  for  any  long- 
er distance.  A  bird  belonging  to  W.  J. 
Lautz,  of  Buffalo,  flew  a  hundred  miles 
at  the  rate  of  twenty  five  hundred  yards 
a  minute.  Another  from  the  same  loft 
covered  five  hundred  miles  at  the  rate 
of  sixteen  hundred  yards  a  minute.  A 
pigeon  owned  by  Fred  Bowers,  of  Fall 
River,  Massachusetts,  which  holds  the 
record  for  long  distance,  was  thirteen 
days,  five  and  one  half  hours  in  cover- 
ing twelve  hundred  and  fifty  three  miles. 
The  chances  are  that  this  pigeon  flew 
nearly  half  the  distance  the  first  day, 
and  wandered  about  during  most  of  the 
other  twelve. 

When  a  pigeon  is  to  make  a  long 
flight,  it  must  be  liberated  early  in  the 
morning.  Many  birds  have  been  lost  at 
sea  owing  to  carelessness  in  this  matter. 
Carriers  have  been  turned  loose  at  noon, 
or  even  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  ship 
was  hundreds  of  miles  from  land;  and  as 
a  matter  of  course,  when  darkness  came 
on,  and  the  little  postman  winged  his 
way  between  the  gloom  overhead  and  the 
darker  water  beneath  him,  he  would  be- 
come bewildered  and  fly  about  aimlessly 
until  his  brave  little  wings  gave  out,  and 
from  sheer  exhaustion  he  sank  beneath 
the  waves. 
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Every  care  is  taken  to  safeguard  the 
pigeons  and  to  make  the  races  absolutely 
fair.  Each  member  of  the  federation 
has  his  birds  marked  with  a  small  alu- 
minum band  around  the  left  leg,  bear- 
ing the  number  of  the  pigeon,  and  the 
initial  assigned  for  the  use  of  the  owner. 
These  bands,  which  are  issued  by  the 
organization,  are  put  on  when  the  birds 
are  one  week  old.  They  will  be  flying 
out  of  doors  when  they  are  between 
five  and  six  weeks  old,  and  precocious 
youngsters  start  out  at  four  weeks;  but 
their  muscles  are  not  developed,  and 
they  are  likely  to  fall  by  the  wayside, 
overcome  by, fatigue,  if  put  in  training 
too  soon. 

HOW  THE  RACKS  ARE  FLOWN. 

The  races  are  divided  between  young 
birds  and  old  bird,s,  and  both  classes 
never  compete  together.  Pigeons  may 
be  entered  as  young  birds  until  tlie  last 
day  of  the  year  in  which  they  were  born. 
All  pigeons  entering  the  races  from  the 
Manhattan  district  are  sent  by  express 
from  one  office,  where  the  racing  com- 
mittee receives  the  birds.  They  are 
brought  in  by  the  basketful  by  the  dif- 
ferent fanciers,  sometimes  six  or  seven 
hundred  birds  being  entered  for  one 
race.  One  of  the  committee  takes  a 
bird  from  the  basket,  examines  its  "  fed- 
eration bracelet  "  to  be  sure  of  its  num- 
ber and  owner,  and  fastens  the  coun- 
termark— ^a  little  band  with  a  number 
inscribed  upon  the  inside — around  the 
other  leg  of  the  pigeon.  The  registered 
number  and  the  number  of  the  coimter- 
mark,  which  is  a  secret  to  all  save  the 
committee,  are  next  entered  on  the 
books.  The  pigeons  are  thoroughly 
mixed  up — that  is,  the  cocks  are  placed 
in  one  basket,  the  hens  in  another,  birds 
of  different  fanciers  being  put  together. 
When  a  basket  is  full,  food,  water,  and 
sawdust  are  put  in,  the  lid  is  sealed  with 
the  sealing  device  of  the  committee,  and 
the  birds  are  shipped  to  the  starting 
points  of  the  races.  Tlore  they  are  re- 
ceived by  the  officijil  liberators,  who 
care  for  the  feathered  racers  until  the 
time  to  set  them  free. 

On  the  day  of  the  race,  the  baskets  are 
opened  at  the  various  stations,  usually  at 
six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  the  liber- 
ators telegra])h  to  the  secretary  of  the 


district  the  exact  second  at  which  the 
birds  were  loosed,  the  weather,  the  di- 
rection of  the  wind,  and  the  manner  of 
the  start.  Later  these  telegrams  are 
confirmed  by  printed  forms  which  are 
made  out  by  the  liberators  and  sent  by 
mail. 

On  the  night  before  the  races,  an  of- 
ficial timing  device  is  given  to  each 
member  of  the  federation  who  has  enter- 
ed birds.  The  device  is  always  set  at 
twelve  o'clock,  and  then  stopped.  As 
soon  as  a  pigeon  returns  to  its  loft,  the 
owner  catches  it,  and  takes  off  the  coun- 
termark, which  he  drops  into  the  little 
pocket  of  the  timing  device,  and  closes 
the  slide.  The  countermark  cannot  be 
removed  after  this,  and  the  closing  of 
the  slide  starts  the  clock  movement. 
The  fancier  then  returns  the  timekeep- 
er to  the  committee. 

The  judges  first  verify  the  counter- 
mark, and  require  the  owner  to  give 
a  description  of  the  bird  and  the  num- 
ber of  the  band  it  wears.  Then  the  lever 
is  pulled,  the  device  stopped,  and,  by  a 
system  of  computation,  the  exact  time 
of  the  bird's  arrival  is  ascertained.  To 
insure  perfect  accuracy,  the  miles  are 
divided  into  yards,  and  the  hours  into 
minutes  and  seconds.  Of  course  it 
is  necessary  to  figure  different  time 
for  the  birds  of  each  fancier,  as  some 
of  the  lofts  are  several  miles  further 
away  from  the  starting  point  than 
others.  The  number  of  yards  flown  is 
divided  by  the  number  of  minutes  it 
took  the  bird  to  fly  it,  which  gives  the 
average  velocity  per  minute  in  yards; 
and  the  bird  making  the  greatest  veloc- 
ity wins. 

In  the  races  of  the  Manhattan  dis- 
trict, the  stations  at  which  young  birds 
are  set  free  are  Wilmington,  Delaware, 
one  hundred  miles;  Washington,  two 
hundred  miles :  and  Charlottesville,  Vir- 
ginia, three  hundred  miles.  The  start- 
ing points  for  old  birds  are,  in  addition 
to  these,  Rocky  Mount,  Virginia,  four 
hundred  miles ;  Statesville,  North  Caro- 
lina, five  hundred  miles;  and  Greenville, 
South  Carolina,  six  hundred  miles. 
These  distances  are  by  air  line. 

The  largest  pigeon  flights  ever  at- 
tempted in  this  country  will  be  held  in 
connection  with  the  Pan  American  Ex- 
position, at  Buffalo. 
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THE   BLACK  TORTOISE. 


BY  FREDERICK   VILLER. 


SYNOPSIS  OF  CHAPTERS  PREVIOUSLY  PUBUSHED. 

Detective  Monk,  of  the  Christiania  police  force,  who  tells  the  story,  recovers  a  valuable  diamond, 
known  from  its  peculiar  shape  and  color  as  the  Black  Tortoise,  which  has  been  stolen  from  Captain  Bar- 
tholomew Frick,  thro^i^h  which  circumstance  he  is  soon  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  rest  of  the  old 
man's  household^  consisting  of  his  nephew,  Einar,  and  his  niece,  Sigrid  ;  and  in  course  of  time  Monk  and 
the  yoong  girl  fall  in  h>ve  with  each  other  and  become  secretly  engaged.  Acting  on  the  detective's  ad- 
vice, Frick  has  had  coastmoted  a  special  pavilion  for  his  valuables,  of  which  he  has  many,  but  this  does 
not  prevent  the  precious  Tortoise  from  being  stolen  again,  this  time  under  most  peculiar  circumstances, 
which  are  detailed  in  the  following  chapter  by  Mr.  Monk,  who  has  been  put  in  charge  of  the  case,  to  his 
superior  officer  at  police  headquarters. 


IV. 

THE  next  morning  at  eleven  o'clock  I 
*  stood  in  the  police  superintendent's 
office;  he  had  told  me  to  be  there  at  that 
hour. 

I  had,  for  some  weeks,  figured  as  chief 
of  the  detective  department,  during  my 
superior's  holiday.  The  latter  was  apply- 
ing for  a  position  in  another  department, 
and  I  had  had  the  chief  superintendent's 
assurance  that  I  would  be  appointed  in 
his  place.  "  I  have  already  spoken  to  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior  about  it,  and  you 
can  consider  the  matter  as  good  as  set- 
tled," were  the  words  with  which  my  supe- 
rior officer,  some  days  before,  had  con- 
cluded a  conversation  which  had  given 
me  great  satisfaction.  It  was  soon  after 
I  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  clear  up 
the  celebrated  Bjomernd  case. and  get  the 
murderer  arrested. 

My  chief  had  always  been  very  friendly 
to  me,  and  treated  me,  especially  of  late, 
almost  as  a  comrade ;  that  is  to  say,  as  far 
as  his  old  fashioned  dignified  and  solemn 
manners  would  allow  of  it. 

He  shook  me  by  the  hand  as  soon  as  I 
came  in,  with  a  pleasant  "  Good  morning ; 
take  a  seat."  He  beckoned  to  a  constable, 
standing  stiffly  in  a  corner,  who  then 
pushed  a  large  armchair  towards  me. 
"You  can  go  into  the  anteroom  for  the 
present,  Strukstad;  I  have  something  to 
talk  over  with  Mr.  Monk. 

"  You  are  a  lucky  fellow.  Monk,  to  have 
ffot  another  interesting  affair  in  hand,'* 
he  began.  "  I  mean  the  diamond  robbery 
at  old  Frick's,  in  Drammen  Eoad.  If  I 
know  you  rightly,  you  have  already  made 
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up  your  mind  about  the  case.  From  what 
I  have  heard,  you  are  a  friend  of  the  fam- 
ily. Indeed,  if  I  am  not  very  much  mis- 
taken, it  is  not  only  the  diamond  which 
attracts  you  to  the  house." 

I  must  confess  I  was  much  surprised 
that  my  chief  should  know  a  secret  which 
I,  like  all  other  people  in  love,  believed  to 
be  well  guarded. 

Naturally,  I  did  not  enter  upon  that 
part  of  the  story,  neither  did  my. superior 
soem  to  expect  it;  but  I  began,  as  shortly 
and  briefly  as  possible,  to  explain  to  him 
a  little  about  the  state  of  affairs  in  the 
house,  and  among  the  occupants. 

I  afterward  gave  him  an  account  of  the 
previous  day's  events. 

"  As  you  may  know,  sir,  there  was  a 
guest  at  the  house  yesterday  to  dinner. 
It  was  old  Jurgens,  the  lawyer ;  you  know 
him,  his  collection  and  his  mania  for  col- 
lecting. I  have  heard  that  his  relations 
are  trying  to  prove  that  he  is  incapable 
of  looking  after  his  own  affairs.  He  is 
getting  imbecile  from  old  age,  and  is 
squandering  his  large  fortune  by  buying 
up  all  the-world's  curios. 

"He  is  still  sharp  enough  not  to  lot 
any  one  pawn  off  any  trash  upon  him; 
but  if  there  is  an  object  of  real  value,  one 
way  or  another,  then  he  will  pay  the  lar- 
gest sums  without  blinking. 

"He  dined  with  old  Frick.  He  came, 
of  course,  only  to  see  his  collection,  and 
he  nearly  worried  the  life  out  of  Frick 
with  his  importunate  requests  to  be  al- 
lowed to  buy  this  and  that. 

"  The  party  at  dinner  consisted  of  Jur- 
gens, Frick,  Miss  Frick,  and -Mr.  Howell. 
Young  Frick  had  gone  away  two  days  be- 
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fore.  There  were  in  the  house,  besides, 
the  cook,  the  housemaid,  and  the  gar- 
dener. The  coachman  was  on  a  visit  to 
his  family  at  Moss.  I  have  already  tele- 
phoned to  the  police  there  and  ascertained 
that  he  reached  there  in  the  early  morn- 
ing and  left  by  the  evening  train  at  eight 
o'clock. 

"Miss  Frick's  maid,  Evelina,  was  also 
away  during  the  afternoon;  she  had  got 
permission  to  go  home  to  her  mother,  who 
was  ill. 

"  After  dinner  they  all  went  into  the 
museum,  as  the  people  of  the  house  call 
the  building  which  I  told  you  about  some 
time  ago — the  one  which  Mr.  Frick,  upon 
my  advice,  had  erected  out  in  the  garden 
between  the  main  building  and  the  Dram- 
men  Road. 

"  When  they  have  guests  at  Villa  Bal- 
larat,  it  is  often  the  custom  to  serve  the 
coffee  in  the  museum,  especially  when  the 
guests  wish  to  see  the  curiosities.  Jur- 
gens,  the  lawyer,  had  then  for  the  twen- 
tieth time  asked  to  see  the  Black  Tortoise, 
and  was  persistently  pressing  Frick  to 
sell  it  him. 

"  *  1  will  pay  ten  thousand  crowns  for 
it  1 '  shouted  the  old  man. 

"*In  the  first  place  it  is  worth  four 
times  as  much,  my  dear  Jurgens,'  old 
Frick  had  replied,  'and,  besides,  I 
wouldn't  sell  it  at  any  price.' 

"Jurgens  then  had  to  relinquish  all 
hopes  of  obtaining  the  diamond;  but  he 
continued  asking  to  be  allowed  to  buy 
some  of  the  other  curiosities.  He  was 
especially  struck  with  a  little  elephant 
carved  in  ivory  with  a  dock  in  its  fore- 
head. The  clock  works  lie  in  the  animal's 
body,  and  the  trunk  acts  as  the  pendulum. 
The  swinging  backward  and  forward  of 
the  trunk  has  a  most  comical  effect. 

"  He  had  no  better  success  with  the  ele- 
phant than  he  had  had  with  the  tortoise; 
and  it  was  rather  a  relief  to  the  family 
when  the  tiresome  old  man  was  taken 
away  by  his  servant.  You  know  he  has 
some  difficulty  in  walking,  and  has  to  be 
carried  about  in  a  wheeled  chair,  pushed 
by  his  servant. 

"Frick  said  good  by  to  Mr.  Jurgons, 
and  was  just  going  to  lo<'k  the  cases,  after 
having  put  everything  in  its  place,  when 
a  cry  was  heard  outside.  The  clumsy  ser- 
vant, who  had  apparently  been  drinking, 
had  nearly  upset  the  old  man  on  to  one 
of  the  flower  beds.  All  rushed  out  from 
the  museum  into  the  garden. 

"  After  having  got  Mr.  Jurgens  righted 
again,  and  safely  outside  the  gate,  they 
all  went  into  the  house.  Thus  it  came 
about  that  old  Frick  forgot  to  look  both 


the  cupboard  with  the  iron  shutters  and 
the  door  to  the  museum. 

"  It  was  then  exactly  five  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.  Old  Frick  went  up  to  his  room 
and  took  his  after  dinner  nap.  Miss  Si- 
grid  went  out  for  a  walk;  she  had  been 
suffering  from  headache  the  whole  day. 
At  six  o'clock  they  met  again;  she  had  . 
been  back  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  await- 
ed her  uncle  with  afternoon  tea  in  the  sit- 
ting room. 

"  The  two  sat  together  till  seven  o'clock, 
drank  tea,  and  went  through  Sigrid's 
household  accounts.  At  seven  the  young 
girl  went  again  for  a  little  walk,  as  her 
headache  was  no  better.  When  Frick 
had  seen  her  to  the  gate,  he  suddenly  re- 
membered that  the  door  of  the  museum 
was  not  locked,  and  he  went  back  to  fasten 
it.  It  was  then  that  he  made  the  discovery 
that  the  diamond  was  gone. 

"  The  gate  keeper  Iverson  had  spent  the 
time  between  five  and  half  past  seven  in 
the  little  lodge;  he  had  been  busy  with 
some  carpentering,  and  stood  at  the  win- 
dows, which  looked  out  on  the  gate  and  the 
road.  I  asked  him  if  any  one  had  passed 
in  or  out  during  that  time.  The  key  to 
the  gate  hung  in  the  room  where  he  was 
working,  and  he  had  himself  let  every 
one  in  and  out. 

"  Yes,  first  there  was  Miss  Sigrid,  who 
went  out  at  five  and  came  home  in  about 
half  an  hour  or  three  quarters.  About 
six  Evelina  came  home,  but  went  out 
again  at  about  half  past  six.  About  seven 
o'clock  Mr.  Howell  went  out ;  he  had  a  gun 
and  game  bag,  and  took  a  four  wheeler 
which  was  passing  at  the  time. 

"  Soon  after.  Miss  Sigrid  again  went 
out,  accompanied  to  the  door  by  Mr.  Frick. 
The  cook  and  the  housemaid  had  been  in 
the  kitchen,  or  their  bedroom  the  whole 
time." 

"  I  must  say  yours  is  a  ^odel  of  a  pre- 
liminary report,  Mr.  Monk;  you  seem  to 
have  got  it  all  by  heart,  and  not  even  to 
have  made  any  notes." 

"  I  believe  I  have  a  special  talent  in 
that  respect,  sir.  I  only  get  confused  if  I 
take  down  anything  except  what  is  abso- 
lutely necessary.  I  can  see  it  much  clear- 
er when  I've  got  it  in  my  head." 

"  Yes,  oh,  yes,  each  one  has  his  own 
method !  It  is,  at  any  rate,  a  very  useful 
talent  for  a  detective.  But  tell  me  one 
thing:  how  can  you  be  so  sure  that  the 
different  times  you  mention  are  correct? 
It  is  not  always  that  the  people  in  a  house 
are  so  exact  in  regard  to  time." 

"  As  it  happens,  my  statements  have 
been  confirmed  on  that  point.  Old  Frick 
has  a  remarkably  good  pocket  chronom- 
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eter,  and  he  takes  pride  in  always  keep- 
ing it  correct  to  the  minute. 

"Just  before  Jurgens  left,  it  was  re- 
marked how  correctly  the  little  watch  in 
the  elephant's  head  kept  time.  It  stands 
on  a  shelf  just  over  the  cupboard  where 
the  diamond  had  its  place.  Although  it 
had  not  been  regulated  for  a  long  while, 
it  showed  the  right  time  to  a  minute; 
which  was  verified  by  comparing  it  with 
the  chronometer.  And  thus  we  have  a 
safe  starting  point:  the  time  was  five 
minutes  past  five. 

"Then,  Mr.  Frick  takes  his  afternoon 
tea  precisely  at  six  each  day.  The  ser- 
vants have  got  into  the  habit  of  being 
most  exact  in  that  respect,  as  the  old  man 
is  very  particular. 

"Finally,  Iverson  looked  at  the  clock 
when  Mr.  Howell  left,  to  see  if  he  would 
be  in  time  for  the  train.  Mr.  Howell  had 
made  the  remark  as  he  was  passing  out 
that  the  time  was  ten  minutes  to  seven, 
which  agreed  exactly  with  Iverson's 
watch. 

"  As  you  see,  the  different  times  which 
I  have  mentioned  cannot  be  far  wrong — 
not  more  than  a  minute  or  two." 

"Yes,  I  see  that.  I  suppose  your  in- 
quiries at  the  pawnbrokers'  and  jewelers' 
have  been  so  far  without  result  ? " 

"Yes;  up  till  now  they  have  led  to  no 
result,  and  I  think  they  never  will." 

The  superintendent  nodded.  Neither 
of  us  said  as  much,  but  we  were  both 
agreed  that  the  thief  who  could  steal  an 
article  like  the  tortoise,  which  would  be 
so  difficult  to  dispose  of,  while  he  had 
plenty  of  other  salable  articles  to  select 
from,  must  have  had  his  special  reasons, 
and  would  not  have  rushed  to  his  own 
destruction  by  trying  to  dispose  of  the 
stolen  jewel  to  a  pawnbroker. 

"  Of  course  I  know,"  said  the  superin- 
tendent cheerily,  "  that  you  haven't  by  a 
long  way  finished  with  your  investiga- 
tions. But  it  would  really  be  interesting 
to  make  a  few  guesses  as  to  who  could 
have  taken  the  diamond.  Who  can  have 
taken  it,  do  ygn  think  ? " 

I  saw  that  my  august  superior  wanted 
to  discuss  the  case ;  and  I  could  not  refuse, 
although  I  had  no  mind  for  it  at  this  stage 
of  the  inquiry. 

"  As  far  as  I  can  see,"  I  answered, 
"  there  are  only  five  persons  who  could 
have  taken  the  diamond:  the  gardener 
Tverson,  Mr.  Howell,  the  maid  Evelina, 
the  cook,  or  the  housemaid.  All  these  i^o- 
^  pie  had  the  entry  to  the  garden  between 
five  and  half  past  seven,  and  also  to  the 
museum." 

"  You  forget  two  people,  Mr.  Monk." 


I  stared  at  him. 

''  You  forget  old  Frick  and  Miss  Frick." 

The  superintendent  smiled,  and  I  tried 
also,  but  it  was  a  sorry  attempt,  and  a 
most  tmpleasant  feeling  crept  over  me. 
The  superintendent  evidently  took  notice 
of  this. 

"  Yes,  I  speak,  of  course,  from  quite  a 
theoretical  standpoint.  It  is  part  of  a 
policeman's  ABC  that  he  must  suspect 
every  one  as  long  as  the  guilty  party  is 
not  discovered." 

"Not  every  one,  sir!"  I  felt  I  spoke 
with  an  earnestness  which  was  not  in  har- 
mony with  the  situation,  or  with  the 
genial  tone  of  my  superior;  but  I  could 
not  get  rid  of  the  unpleasant  feeling  which 
the  mentioning  of  Sigrid's  name  had 
caused  me. 

"Perhaps  you  are  right,  Mr.  Monk;  in 
any  case,  this  will  not  prove  the  opposite. 
But  tell  me,  what  is  really  your  opinion 
of  Mr.  Howell?" 

It  was  obvious  that  the  superintendent 
wanted  to  get  away  as  quickly  as  possible 
from  the  subject,  which  I  had  been  foolish 
enough  to  discuss  in  rather  a  disagreeable 
manner,  and  I  felt  not  a  little  ashamed 
of  my  want  of  tact. 

"It  is  only  right,  sir,  that  you  should 
direct  my  attention  to  him.  From  five 
o'clock  till  ten  minutes  to  seven  he  had 
the  opportunity  of  taking  possession  of 
the  diamond  and  getting  away  with  it 
from  the  house.  There  would  be  no  risk 
for  him  to  enter  the  museum;  if  any  of 
the  servants  had  seen  him  do  it,  it  would 
have  attracted  no  attention;  he  is  just 
like  a  member  of  the  Frick  family. 

"  That  is  one  side  of  the  case ;  the  other 
side  is  that  Mr.  Howell  in  every  respect 
pjives  the  impression  of  being  a  gentle- 
man, that  he  is  tied  by  the  bond  of  friend- 
ship to  the  Frick  family,  and  finally  that 
pecuniarily  he  is  so  situated  that  he  need 
not  steal  either  diamonds  or  anything 
else." 

"  Are  you  sure  of  this  ?  " 

"Yes;  I  go  by  what  he  and  old  Frick 
have  said;  besides,  at  half  past  nine  this 
morning,  I  called  on  Wendel,  the  banker. 
I  myself  recommended  this  highly  re- 
spected firm  to  Mr.  Howell,  and  I  asked 
the  chief,  quite  confidentially,  how  Mr. 
Howell's  account  stood. 

"  He  informed  me  that  the  latter  at  the 
present  moment  had  from  six  to  eight 
thousand  crowns  standing  to  his  account. 
It  was  the  remainder  of  a  sum  of  money 
he  had  brought  with  him  in  cash  and  de- 
posited with  the  banker;  besides  which, 
instructions  had  been  received  from 
Messrs.  Hambeo  &  Son,  the  London  bank- 
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ers,  to  open  an  account  for  Mr.  Howell 
to  the  amount  of  forty  thousand  crowns." 

"  Well,  I  should  be  glad  if  I  had  such  an 
account  at  the  bank!  It  does  not  seem 
probable  that  the  Englishman  should  have 
taken  the  diamond.  But  I  must  not  de- 
tain you  any  longer ;  go  on  with  the  matter 
as  you  yourself  think  best;  you  have,  of 
course,  not  had  much  time  for  inquiries, 
and  I  ought,  perhaps,  not  to  have  been 
so  inquisitive  at  such  an  early  stage  of 
the  investigations;  but  you  must  rather 
look  upon  our  conversation  as  a  kind  of 
refreshment,  which  I  take  between  the 
dust  bins  and  the  demonstration  in  the 
theater.  Well,  good  luck  to  you,  and  let 
me  hear  from  you  as  soon  as  you  have 
anything  of  interest  to  report." 

The  superintendent  shook  me  by  the 
hand. 

"  Strukstad,  let  the  manager  of  the  the- 
ater come  in,"  he  said  resignedly,  as  I 
went  out  at  the  back  door. 

Later  in  the  day  a  letter  was  handed 
me    from    the    superintendent,    marked 
*'  Private,"  which  read  as  follows : 
Dear  Mr.  Monk  : 

I  have  not  bedn  able  to  dismiss  old  Prick's  dia- 
mond from  my  mind.  Couldn't  it  have  been  lost 
in  qnite  an  ordinary  way — fallen  on  the  floor,  been 
put  on  a  wrong  shelf,  or  in  some  such  way  g<ft 
astray  ? 

One  might  also  imagine  that  some  one  for  fvn 
has  hidden  it»  to  play  old  Prick  a  trick.  I  confess 
it  is  not  likedy,  but  it  is  still  more  unlikely  that  any 
one  should  have  stolen  it — the  most  unsalable  arti- 
cle of  all  the  valuables  which  you  say  lay  in  that 
cupboard.  I  ask  you  to  take  this  into  considera- 
tion, and  apply  the  greatest  caution  in  your  investi- 
gations. 

The  disappearance  of  the  diamond  will  soon  be 
the  general  talk  of  the  town.  It  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  that  the  police  should  not  make  Tools 
of  themselves.  That  is  to  say,  they  must  not  let 
themselves  be  deceived  by  people's  extraordinary 
stupidity. 

I  know  your  good  sense,  and  in  all  probability 
these  lines  are  superfluous. 

Yours,  etc. 

V. 

I  DID  not  forget  the  superintendent's 
good  advice.  Immediately  after  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  diamond,  I  searched  the 
whole  of  Villa  Ballarat  most  carefully. 

The  servants  behaved  with  exemplary 
resignation,  and  offered  to  open  all  their 
trunks.  I  even  took  the  liberty  of  search- 
ing Mr.  Howell's  rooms.  All  his  drawers 
and  trunks  were  open,  but  contained  noth- 
ing of  interest.  My  investigations  also 
made  it  clear  that  this  gentleman  had 
proceeded  direct  to  the  station  on  the  day 
the  diamond  disappeared,  and  from  there 
took  the  train  to  Elvoruni. 


I  don't  know  how  it  was,  but  I  always 
had  misgivings  about  this  young  English- 
man. This,  perhaps,  was  the  reason  that 
made  me  feel,  more  acutely  than  ever, 
that  not  one  of  us  really  knew  the  yoimg 
man,  in  spite  of  his  having  been  several 
months  in  Villa  Ballarat.  His  manners 
were  free  and  open;  but — one  did  not 
learn  to  know  him. 

I  soon  placed  Iverson,  the  gardener,  the 
cook,  and  the  housemaid  hors  de  concours, 
Iverson  had  for  many  years  shown  himself 
to  be  a  most  respectable  and  reliable  per- 
son. He  was  a  bachelor,  with  a  nice  little 
sum  in  the  bank,  and  it  was  easy  to  find 
out  about  his  antecedents.  He  had  always 
borne  an  irreproachable  character. 

Last  of  all,  there  was  the  maid,  Evelina. 
From  the  first,  or,  more  correctly,  from 
the  second  day  I  entered  old  Erick's  house, 
this  young  girl  had  struck  me  as  being 
strange.  There  was  something  mysterious 
about  her,  perhaps  on  account  of  her  re- 
served and  even  sulky  manners. 

Sigrid  also  considered  her  unusually 
silent,  more  so  by  nature  than  most  young 
girls  are.  She  thought  that  she  was  a 
girl  of  strong  character,  and  liked  her, 
in  spite  of  her  reticent  ways. 

During  the  latter  days  she  had  been 
still  more  reserved  than  before,  and  had 
not  given  one  the  impression  of  being  in 
good  health,  although  there  was  little 
change  noticeable  in  her  appearance  on 
account  of  her  naturally  pale  complexion. 

The  afternoon  of  the  disappearance  of 
the  diamond,  Evelina  had  spent  in  the 
following  manner  (her  explanation  tallied 
exactly  with  that  of  others) :  She  had, 
soon  after  dinner,  when  the  family  had 
retired  to  the  museum,  served  the  coffee 
there.  When  that  was  finished,  she  had 
left  Villa  Ballarat  to  visit  her  sick  mother, 
just  before  the  time  Jurgens  had  left  the 
house.  At  six  o'clock  she  had  returned 
to  the  villa  again  to  fetch  something  she 
had  forgotten,  and  had,  at  the  same  time, 
put  on  another  dress  on  account  of  a 
change  in  the  weather;  but  she  had  been 
scarcely  half  an  hour  in  the  house. 

It  struck  me  as  strange  that  Evelina 
had  suddenly  become  more  lively  than  I 
had  ever  seen  her,  and  Sigrid  also  thought 
that  she  looked  better  and  more  cheerful 
since  the  day  when  the  diamond  disap- 
peared. 

As  regards  Evelina's  mother,  Mme. 
Reierson,  I  found  out  that  she  made  her 
living  by  washing  and  ironing,  and  by 
letting  A  couple  of  her  rooms ;  but  it  was 
said  that  she  was  fond  of  drink,  and  that 
her  principal  income  evidently  consisted 
of  what  her  daughter  allowed  her.     Miss 
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Frick's  generosity  no  doubt  enabled  Eve- 
lina to  give  her  mother  considerable  help. 
Mme.  Reierson's  specialty  lay  in  talk- 
ing of  times  gone  by,  when  Reiersoh  was 
alive  and  was  a  well  to  do  turner  in  Gron- 
land ;  '^  she  too  had  had  her  own  house  and 
a  horse  and  trap." 

As  you  see,  I  had  not  gained  much  by 
my  investigations.  My  opinion  regarding 
the  loss  of  the  diamond  had,  however,  be- 
gun to  take  shape,  which  made  it  desir- 
able that  I  should  make  Mme.  Reierson's 

acquaintance. 

*  *  *  « 

At  half  past  nine  the  next  morning, 
when  the  May  sun  was  shining  warmly,  a 
gentleman  entered  the  courtyard  at  44 
Russelok  Street. 

The  gentleman  was  not  very  elegantly 
dressed;  his  coat  was  somewhat  shabby, 
and  the  hems  of  his  trousers  were  slightly 
fringed,  but  still  he  might  pass  as  quite  a 
respectable  person;  perhaps  a  poor  the- 
ological student  of  middle  age.  I  hoped, 
at  least,  that  my  appearance  was  some- 
thing like  this,  for  this  was  the  role  I  in- 
tended to  play. 

In  the  courtyard  a  woman  was  standing 
rinsing  clothes  under  a  pump.  I  asked 
for  Mme.  Reierson,  and  learned  that  she 
was  living  in  the  fourth  story  on  the 
right  hand  side  of  the  staircase. 

"  1  mean  the  woman  who  takes  in  wash- 
ing." 

"  Well,  1  don't  think  there's  much  wash- 
ing done,  but  there's  only  one  Mme.  Reier- 
son in  this  house,  at  any  rate,"  was  the 
surly  answer. 

"  1  think  you're  right  about  the  wash- 
ing. In  any  case,  the  clothes  I  last  got 
home  were  only  half  washed,"  I  remarked. 

My  depreciatory  remark  about  her 
neighbor's  work  evidently  appealed  to  the 
woman;  she  deigned  to  let  go  the  wet 
clothes  she  had  in  her  hand,  and  turned 
round  to  me. 

"  Ah,  indeed  I  Really !  So  she  has  been 
washing  for  you,  has  she,  and  you  don't 
like  her  washing?  Well,  you're  not  the 
first  as  says  that.  It's  a  shame  that  such 
a  drunken  wretch  should  take  the  bread 
out  of  other  people's  mouths,  and  live  in 
grand  style,  and  enjoy  herself." 

"  Well,  1,  for  my  part,  have  been  think- 
ing of  giving  her  up  as  my  washerwoman." 

"  Ha,  ha !  You  give  her  up !  "  said  the 
worthy  woman,  with  a  scornful  laugh. 
''A  lot  she'll  care  about  that !  As  long  as 
she's  got  that  fine  daughter  of  hers  in 
service  at  old  Frick's,  in  the  Drammen 
Road,  she  can  live  in  grand  style,  and 
enjoy  herself,  without  washing  a  rag.  But 
I  should  say  it'll  all  come  to  a  terrible  end 


some  day ;  when  people  begin  to  run  after 
them  actors  I  wouldn't  give  you  a  thank 
you  for  'em  I  " 

And  with  that  our  short  but  pleasant 
conversation  ended.  I  tried  to  find  out  a 
little  more  about  the  actor  who  had  sud- 
denly been  introduced  upon  the  scene,  but 
I  was  sharply  sent  about  my  business  by 
the  woman,  who  "  did  not  go  about  telling 
tales,  let  alone  to  strangers." 

There  was  nothing  more  to  be  done,  so 
I  mounted  up  to  the  fourth  story.  On  a 
door  with  glass  panes  were  fastened  two 
visiting  cards.  I  read :  Ludwig  Frederik- 
sen,  actor;  Tho.  Herstad,  medical  student. 

To  the  left,  I  found  an  ordinary  kitchen 
door.  As  I  knocked  at  this  a  stout  woman 
appeared.  Mme.  Reierson  was  clad  in 
what  I  should  call  a  simple  morning  toilet. 
'I  can  hardly  describe  the  various  articles 
of  her  dress;  all  of  them,  however,  ap- 
peared to  be  too  tight  fitting  for  her 
buxom  figure,  and  to  have  seen  better  days. 

I  lifted  my  large,  broad  brimmed,  low 
crowned  clerical  hat  to  her,  and  then  ex- 
plained that  the  object  of  my  visit  was  to 
ask  madam  to  do  some  washing  for  me. 

She  seemed  greatly  surprised  that  any 
one,  unsolicited,  should  intrust  his  clothes 
to  her  to  wash,  and  asked  rather  suspi- 
ciously who  had  recommended  her. 

"  Perhaps  we  might  go  inside,"  said  I. 
"  I  should  like  to  sit  down  a  little.  I'm 
not  quite  well,  and  the  stairs  trouble  me." 

She  mumbled  something  about  ^^  she 
didn't  mind,"  and  showed  me  through  the 
kitchen  into  a  disorderly  room,  filled  with 
foul  air.  This  served  as  her  parlor  and 
her  bedroom. 

I  sat  down  heavily  and  laid  my  hand 
on  my  heart.  She  didn't  seem,  however, 
to  be  troubled  with  any  sympathetic  feel- 
ings, for  I  heard  her  mumble  something 
about,  "Why  do  folks  climb  stairs  when 
they  can't  manage  'em  ?  " 

"  But  who  has  shown  you  up  to  me, 
then  ?  "  she  continued. 

I  could  see  it  would  be  difficult  for  me, 
if  not  impossible,  to  get  into  conversation 
with  this  unpleasant  woman,  as  she  ap- 
parently had  not  yet  had  her  "morning 
drop,"  and  was  therefore  not  amenable  to 
any  friendly  approach.  I  decided  to  come 
to  the  point  at  once. 

"  Miss  Frick  has  recommended  me  to 
come  to  you,  as  I  wanted  a  good  washer- 
woman." 

The  woman  sat  herself  down  in  a  chair 
right  opposite  me,  and  looked  rather  as- 
tonished. 

"  Do  you  go  to  the  Fricks'  ?  You  f  "  was 
the  unflattering  answer,  as  she  critically 
surveyed  me. 
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I  regretted  the  plain  attire,  which  I  had 
thought  would  be  suitable  for  my  supposed 
errand,  but  there  was  no  help  for  that 
now ;  1  had  to  get  along  as  best  I  could. 

"  I  am  studying  for  the  church,"  I  said 
with  dignity,  "  and  1  am  secretary  to  the 
women's  mission,  and  we  generally  have 
the  committee  meetings  at  Miss  Frick's." 

"Oh,  indeed!  Really!"  Suddenly 
there  was  a  gleam  in  the  woman's  eyes. 
She  had  evidently  got  an  idea  into  her 
head,  because  from  that  moment  her  man- 
ner was  affable  and  insinuating. 

"  Oh,  indeed !  Now,  really !  So  you  are 
going  to  be  a  parson  ?  That  was  what  our 
eldest  son  was  also  to  be.  Reierson  wanted 
him  to  become  a  doctor,  but  I  swore  that 
he  should  become  a  parson.  Well,  I  ex- 
pect you  meet  a  lot  of  grand  ladies  there, 
then!  Have  you  seen  my  daughter  at 
MissFrick's?" 

"What,  your  daughter?" 

"  Oh,  well ;  that's  no  matter ;  "  she  evi- 
dently did  not  find  it  very  opportune  to 
say  anything  about  her  daughter,  since  I 
myself  didn't  api)ear  to  know  her  position 
in  Frick's  house.  "  But  as  you  go  to  old 
Frick's,  you  have,  of  course,  heard  summat 
of  his  big  diamond  which  he  has  lost." 

I  knew,  of  course,  that  the  town  had  al- 
ready begun  to  talk  of  the  diamond  affair, 
but  it  came  quite  unexpectedly  upon  me 
to  hear  this  woman  talking  of  it.  Did 
she  want  to  know  what  suspicions  they 
had  at  Frick's  house  ?  Did  she  know  any- 
thing about  it?  Had  she  her  own  suspi- 
cions, or  was  it  only  curiosity? 

"  Yes ;  fortunately,  they  have  got  hold 
of  the  thief." 

"  No !    Now,  you  don't  say  so !  " 

Just  at  this  interesting  point  of  the 
conversation  we  heard  the  kitchen  door 
oi)en. 

Mme.  Reierson  left  me,  and  quickly 
disappeared.  Then  began  a  lively  conver- 
sation in  almost  a  whisper,  but  the  door 
was  rickety  and  my  hearing  sharp;  it 
was  Mme.  Reierson's  voice  and  that  of  an- 
other woman.  I  recognized  it;  it  was  her 
daughter's. 

"  Not  home  ?  Not  come  home  yet,  do 
you  say?    Been  out  the  whole  night " 

I  heard  the  mother  mumble  something 
to  the  effect  that  "  he  "  must  soon  come 
home. 

"  And  he  has  not  oven  left  any  message  ? 
He  promised  that  1  should  meet  him  at 
ten  o'clock  today.  A  strange  gentleman, 
do  you  say,  whom  ^liss  Friek  has  recom- 
mended to  come  to  you  ?  " 

The  mother  must  have  spoken  of  my 
presence,  but  the  daughter  seemed  to  have 
a  legitimate  suspicion  about  the  recom- 


mendation from  Miss  Frick.  Perhaps  she 
was  inquisitive,  and  wanted  to  see  the 
phenomenon  who  came  to  Mme.  Reier- 
son with  his  washing ;  for  the  door  imme- 
diately opened,  and  I  stood  face  to  face 
with  Evelina,  the  maid. 

She  stood  there,  tall  and  erect,  pretty 
and  tastefully  dressed,  as  usual.  When 
she  recognized  me,  her  pale  face  became 
still  paler,  and  it  seemed  to  me  she  tot- 
tered a  little.  She  only  pressed  her  thin 
lips  together  and  looked  calmly  at  me. 

"Are  you  here?  I  did  not  know  the 
police  were  here."  She  looked  at  my  garb 
and  smiled  a  little  scornfully. 

At  these  words,  Mme.  Reierson  forced 
herself  past  her  daughter  and  surveyed 
me  angrily. 

"  Police,  do  you  say  ?  Does  he  belong 
to  the  police  ?  Well,  I  might  have  guessed 
it,  since  he  sneaked  in  here  and  began  to 
talk  of  the  stolen  diamond  and  such  like." 

I  looked  at  the  daughter,  but  her  fea- 
tures were  immovable.  Either  she  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  diamond  robbery, 
or  she  had  a  stronger  will  power  than  most 
people. 

"  You  forget,  Mme.  Reierson,"  said 
I,  "  that  it  was  you  who  began  to  talk  to 
me  of  the  robbery  at  Mr.  Frick's." 

Was  I  mistaken,  or  was  it  really  so  ?  It 
seemed  to  me  that  the  young  girl's  look 
was  directed  for  a  second  or  two  at  her 
mother  with  great  displeasure. 

"  Well,  if  it  was  I  who  began  the  talk, 
it  must  have  been  because  you  fooled  me 
on  to  do  it,"  said  Mme.  Reierson,  jump- 
ing up  from  her  chair ;  "  else  why  did  you 
come  here?  Perhaps  you  fancy  we  have 
stolen  Frick's  diamond  I  Be  so  kind  as  to 
look  for  yourself,  and  see  if  it  is  to  be 
found  in  my  house." 

The  worthy  dame  began  to  pull  out  her 
chest  of  drawers  and  to  open  her  cup- 
boards, while  her  tongue  went  on  with 
startling  rapidity. 

"I  hadn't  thought  of  making  any  in- 
vestigations in  your  house,  my  dear  ma- 
dam," said  I,  trying  to  pacify  her;  "I 
came  really  to  find  out  a  little  about  your 
lodger,  the  actor  Frederiksen." 

This  time  the  daughter's  self  control 
did  not  serve  her;  for  some  seconds  her 
face  was  overspread  with  a  deep  flush, 
and  she  wont  away  and  looked  out  of  the 
window. 

"  Frederiksen  is  old  enough  to  answer 
for  himself,"  said  Mme.  Reierson  curtly. 
"  He  is  not  at  home  now,  and  I  don't  know 
when  he  is  likely  to  be." 

As  I  had  nothing  further  to  do  there,  I 
took  my  hat,  nodded  to  the  woman,  and 
left  without  ceremony.     The  young  girl 
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still  stood  at  the  window,  and  did  not  turn 
round  when  I  went  out.  Either  she  did 
not  notice  it,  or  she  did  not  wish  to  show 
her  face. 

When  I  had  descended  to  the  next  floor, 
I  heard  the  sound  of  heavy  steps  comiuK 
up.  First  of  all  a  ruffled  silk  hat  appeared 
on  the  stairs,  afterward  a  pale,  dissipated 
face,  with  clean  shaven  cheeks,  luxuriant 
curly  hair  under  the  brim  of  the  hat,  a 
black  frock  coat  of  faultless  cut  but  with 
spotted  silk  revers,  light  trousers  some- 
what frayed  at  the  bottoms,  and  cracked 
patent  leather  shoes  with  larg:e  bows.  The 
apparition  stared  at  me  stupidly  and  dis- 
appeared through  the  door  leading  to  his 
apartments.  It  was  Ludwig  Frederiksen, 
who  had  little  or  no  reputation  as  an  ac- 
tor, but  was  well  known  as  a  Don  Juan, 
now  somewhat  on  the  decline,  but  wor- 
shiped, nevertheless,  by  the  fair  sex,  not 
only  of  the  better  classes,  but  also  of  the 
demi  monde. 

He  possessed  the  happy  gift  of  being 
able  easily  to  forget  unpleasantness,  for 
at  this  moment  he  evidently  did  not  rec- 
ognize me,  while  less  than  a  month  before 
we  had  had  a  not  very  pleasant  conversa- 
tion at  my  office. 

The  cause  of  this  conversation  was  a 
respectful  application  from  the  artist  for 
a  loan  of  some  thousands  of  kroners,  di- 
rected to  one  of  the  merchants  of  the  town. 
This  document  the  merchant  in  question 
found  best  to  deliver  into  the  hands  of  the 
police,  although  the  bewitching  artist  had 
offered  to  deposit,  as  security,  several  pink 
and  perfumed  notes,  billets  doux,  from  the 
merchant's  own  daughter  to  the  owner  of 
the  curly  locks. 

"  We  shall  probably  have  another  inter- 
esting conversation,"  I  thought,  my  eyes 
following  the  form  of  the  artist  as  he 
mounted  and  disappeared ;  "  but  not  now." 

The  fact  was  that  in  the  course  of  the 
last  half  hour  certain  ideas,  which  earlier 
had  begun  to  dawn  in  my  mind,  now  as- 
sumed a  more  solid  form,  and  fitted  to- 
gether, so  that  they  formed  a  chain. 

I  thought  I  had  hold  of  one  end  of  the 
chain,  and  I  was  determined  to  fumble  my 
way  to  the  other  end ;  or  perhaps  it  would 
be  better  with  a  resolute  pull  to  try  and 
grasp  it  without  fumbling  at  all. 

The  chain  had,  however,  begun  to  link 
itself  in  this  way,  and  when  I  left  Mme. 
Reierson's  parlor,  I  felt  convinced  that 
Evelina  knew  something  about  the  dia- 
mond, and  very  likely  her  mother  also. 

As  I  had  passed  through  the  little 
kitchen  my  elbow  knocked  against  a  dirty 
coflFee  service  which  stood  there — a  pot 
and  two  cups  with  dried  up  grounds  at  the 


bottom.  This  accident  was  sufficient  to 
set  going  a  train  of  thoughts  which,  no 
doubt,  had  already  been  unconsciously  de- 
veloping in  my  mind;  but  which  would 
never  have  been  started  into  active  life  if 
Mme,  Reierson's  objectionable  cofFee  cups 
had  not  been  standing  there. 

They  brought  to  my  mind  an  expression 
in  Evelina's  explanation  the  other  day : 

"  1  went  home  to  my  mother  as  soon  as 
I  had  served  the  coffee  in  the  museum.*' 

She  had  served  the  coffee  in  the  mu- 
seum ;  she  had  seen  that  the  diamond  had 
been  shown  about;  had  seen  Jurgens'  im- 
becile greediness  to  become  possessed  of 
it;  she  had  heard  him  bid  ten  thousand 
kroners  for  it!  Later  on  she  had  passed 
the  museum,  when  all  were  gone,  and,  see- 
ing the  door  standing  open,  knew  she  had 
only  to  stretch  out  her  hand  to  become 
possessed  of  a  large  sum  of  money. 

Perhaps  she  had  some  special  use  for 
the  latter,  of  which  I,  as  yet  had  no  cer- 
tain knowledge — but  of  which  I  had  a 
suspicion. 

If  this  train  of  thought  was  correct, 
then  Mr.  Jurgens  had  now  the  diamond 
in  his  possession. 

The  improbability  that  this  worthy  old 
man  should  have  become  the  receiver  of 
stolen  goods  did  not  concern  me.  I  knew 
that  the  mania  for  collecting  sweeps  away 
all  moral  considerations  like  chaff  before 
the  wind,  especially  when  second  child- 
hood has  already  begun  to  obscure  the 
mind. 

VI. 

My  decision  was  taken.  I  would  pay  a 
visit  to  the  lawyer  without  loss  of  time. 
The  difficulty  lay  in  getting  the  old  man 
to  speak  the  truth,  if  he  really  was  in 
possession  of  the  Black  Tortoise. 

I  dared  not  use  strong  means,  as  it  was 
a  weakly  old  man  I  had  to  do  with ;  but  to 
get  the  better  of  him  was  not  so  easy.  He 
was  possessed  of  not  a  little  cunning,  and 
his  firmness,  when  it  was  a  question  of 
preserving  any  of  his  treasures,  was  quite 
incredible;  of  thii?  I  was  already  aware. 

Mr.  Jurgens  knew  me  well.  I  had  hn<l 
to  do  with  him  twice  before  on  official 
business,  when  some  one  had  tried  to  rob 
him.  Besides,  we  had  met  each  other  sev- 
eral times  at  Frick^s,  and,  finally,  I  had 
now  and  then  gone,  like  so  many  other 
people  in  the  town,  to  see  if  he  had  any  re- 
markable increase  in  his  fine  collection. 

The  Jurgens  collection  now  has  a  whole 
department  to  itself  in  the  national  mu- 
seum. Some  time  before  his  death,  he  pre- 
sented all  of  it  to  the  public. 
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While  I  called  at  my  lodgings  to  change 
my  clothes,  1  laid  my  plan  of  campaign. 
It  was  neither  particularly  subtle  nor  cun- 
ningly conceived — only  a  common  trick, 
as  you  will  see;  but,  as  you  will  also  see, 
it  was  good  enough  for  the  occasion. 

I  rang  at  Mr.  Jurgens'  house  in  Munke- 
dam  Road.    He  lived  on  the  first  floor. 

At  the  back  lay  a  kitchen  and  servants' 
room,  where  his  cook  and  housekeeper 
lived;  on  the  other  side  of  the  hall  was  a 
room  which  belonged  to  the  man  servant. 
Jurgens  himself  lived  in  a  room  looking 
out  on  the  street,  and  the  remaining  three 
rooms,  which  likewise  looked  to  the  street, 
gave  him  ample  space  for  his  collection  of 
antiquities  and  other  curiosities. 

By  my  advice,  he  had  taken  a  number 
of  precautions  to  protect  himself  against 
thieves.  There  were  strong  doors  provided 
with  patent  locks,  iron  bars  before  the 
windows,  and  some  fire  proof  iron  safes 
as  a  place  of  deposit  for  the  most  costly 
articles. 

The  servant  opened  the  door  to  me.  The 
reason  why  the  lawyer  had  a  man  servant 
was,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  because 
he  was  very  lame.  He  could  just  manage 
to  get  along  from  one  room  to  another, 
with  much  difficulty;  but  in  the  street  he 
was  obliged  to  be  wheeled  in  a  chair. 
Otherwise  he  was  a  man  of  small  preten- 
sions, and,  notwithstanding  his  large  for- 
tune, very  economical;  that  is  to  say, 
in  everything  possible,  except  what  con- 
cerned his  collection.  In  this  respect  he 
was,  as  already  mentioned,  irresponsibly 
extravagant. 

The  old  lawyer  got  up  with  difiiculty 
from  his  armchair  and  tottered  towards 
me. 

He  shook  me  by  the  hand,  fumbling  a 
long  gold  chain,  which  he  wore  round  his 
neck,  with  the  other  hand,  and  himself  be- 
gan the  conversation. 

His  voice  was  a  little  shaky,  and  he 
seemed  to  be  uneasy  when  he  saw  me ;  but 
it  was  difficult  to  say  if  these  symptoms 
were  a  natural  consequence  of  the  man's 
age,  or  if  he  really  had  something  to  hide, 
and  felt  uneasy  at  my  appearance. 

"  Well,  really,  Mr.  Monk,"  he  said,  "  it 
is  a  long  time  since  I  had  the  honor  of 
seeing  you  at  my  house.  May  I  perhaps 
have  the  pleasure  of  showing  you  some 
rare  curiosities  which  I  have  lately  ac- 
quired ?  You  have  generally  so  little  time 
that  I  believe  you  have  really  never  seen 
my  collection  properly." 

These  words  proved  to  me  that  if  the 
old  man  had  the  diamond  in  his  posses- 
sion, he  had  it  in  a  safe  hiding  place,  and 
of  tho:^o  there  were  plenty.    The  old  furni- 


ture was  full  of  the  most  extraordinary 
corners,  secret  places,  drawers,  and  such 
like. 

**Many  thanks,  Mr.  Jurgens,"  I  an- 
swered promptly,  "but  this  time  I  am 
here  on  official  business,  and  have  still 
less  time  than  usual." 

"  What  a  pity! "  grumbled  the  old  fel- 
low, letting  himself  fall  back  into  his 
chair,  and  taking  a  pinch  of  snuff  with  his 
shaky  hands.  "Any  snuff?  No,  young 
fellows  nowadays  don't  take  snuff;  but 
take  a  seat,  Mr.  Monk ;  take  a  seat ! " 

"  Thanks !  "  I  brought  a  chair  forward 
in  front  of  the  old  man  and  leaned  towards 
him.  "  The  fact  is,  a  most  audacious 
robberj'  has  been  committed ;  an  unusually 
costly  article  has  been  stolen,  and  the  su- 
perintendent has  sent  me  to  inquire  about 
it." 

"  You  don't  suppose  I  buy  stolen  goods, 
sir?" 

.  The  lawyer's  eyes  blinked,  and  his  hands 
and  shriveled  fingers  moved  up  and  down 
the  watch  chain. 

"  No,  of  course  not ;  but  you  know  that 
it  has  happened  once  or  twice  before  that 
stolen  goods  have  been  offered  to  you  for 
sale,  and  that  you  have  been  of  inesti- 
mable value  to  us  in  giving  the  thief's  de- 
scription; therefore " 

"  No,  this  time  I  cannot  help  you ;  no, 
not  at  all !  " 

"  But  you  haven't  yet  heard  what  it  is." 

"  No — but — but — I  have  not  bought 
anything  for  a  long  time;  nothing  of  con- 
sequence, or  anything  that  could  be  of 
interest  to  you." 

"That  is  tiresome — most  tiresome  I 
Our  last  hope  is  gone.  If  only  the  bracelet 
is  not  sent  abroad !  It  would  then  be -very 
difficult  to  get." 

"  Bracelet,  you  say ;  was  it  a  bracelet  ? " 

"  Yes,  it  was  a  bracelet,  an  uncommon- 
ly costly  bracelet,  set  with  precious  stones, 
which  disappeared  from  Adelina  Patti's 
dressing  room  in  the  theater  yesterday. 
You  know  she  is  appearing  here  for  a  few 
days.  It  had  been  given  her  by  the  Em- 
peror of  Brazil." 

"  Indeed !  What  a  pity !  But,  as  I  said, 
no  one  has  tried  to  sell  anything  of  the 
kind  to  me  lately." 

There  was  no  doubt  that  the  old  fellow 
felt  very  much  relieved.  He  took  hold  of 
the  bell  rope  and  ordered  his  servant  to 
bring  in  wine  and  cigars. 

"  Take  a  glass  of  wine  with  me,  sir; 
both  old  and  young  need  a  good  glass  of 
wine,  and  you'll  not  get  better  than  this: 
I  brought  it  myself  from  Oporto  in  '47." 

We  each  drank  a  glass,  and  I  must  ad- 
mit that  the  wine  was  good. 
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The  lawyer  had  hastily  left  the  subject 
of  the  stolen  gem,  and  had  begun  upon 
several  interesting  reminiscences  from 
the  year  1820  or  so.  But  it  was  not  my 
plan  to  let  him  have  his  own  way;  I  had 
opened  my  trenches,  and  I  wished  to  ad- 
vance to  the  attack. 

"It  is  a  nuisance,"  said  I — " all  these 
robberies  of  curiosities  and  costly  jewels 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  town  of 
late.  Xo  one  knows  what  bother  they 
cause  the  police." 

"  1  can  understand,"  said  the  lawyer, 
unwilling  again  to  approach  the  same 
theme ;  and  he  filled  the  glasses  again  with 
a  shaking  hand. 

"Yes,"  I  continued,  "every  one  who 
possesses  such  things  should  be  just  as 
careful  as  old  Frick  of  Drammen  Road." 

On  hearing  old  Prick's  name,  the  old 
fellow  almost  jumped  out  of  his  chair,  but 
[  continued  mercilessly. 

"  This  last  robbery  at  old  F rick's  is  a 
laughable  afFaiix"  I  then  burst  into  long 
and  hearty  laughter,  which  evidently  af- 
fected Jurgens'  nerves  in  the  most  un- 
pleasant manner. 

"Haven't  you  heard  about  it?  Well, 
as  you  know,  old  Prick  possesses  a  whole 
lot  of  curiosities,  and  many  of  them  are 
of  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones,  and  all 
are  very  valuable.  People  are  always  com- 
ing there,  some  as  guests  of  the  house, 
and  some  to  visit  his  collection.  Old 
Prick  got  tired  of  always  having  to  watch 
them  80  carefully,  and  so  he  had  imita- 
tions made  of  all  his  most  valuable  objects 
— gilt  brass  mounts  instead  of  gold,  and 
glass  instead  of  precious  stones.  This  is, 
however,  a  great  secret,  so  much  so  that 
even  his  best  friends  think  they  are  seeing 
the  real  things,  while  these  are  lying  se- 
curely in  the  cellar  of  the  bank." 

"  Eh,  what  do  you  say  ? "  The  bid  fel- 
low stretched  out  his  neck  like  a  vulture. 

"  Yes,  indeed — but  listen :  a  few  days 
ago  the  most  costly  of  all  his  curiosities 
disappeared;  I  fancy  it  was  a  black  dia- 
mond in  gold  setting.  It  was  called  the 
Black  Tortoise.  We  expect  the  thief  has 
gone  abroad  with  his  treasure.  Ha,  ha! 
Just  sixpenny  worth  of  brass,  and  half  a 
crown's  worth  of  cut  glass !  " 

I  again  burst  into  a  peal  of  hearty 
laughter.  The  old  man  sank  back,  but 
tried  to  raise  himself,  gasping  for  breath. 
I  thought  he  was  going  to  have  a  fit,  and 
in  a  minute  I  got  his  necktie  undone,  and 
rang  for  the  servant. 

We  soon  brought  him  round  again;  he 
was  a  tough  old  bit  of  humanity,  that  I 
must  admit. 

I  knew  now  what  I  wanted  to  know ;  the 


lawyer  had  the  diamond  in  one  of  his 
hiding  places.  The  difficulty  was  to  get 
him  to  give  it  up  without  being  obliged 
to  resort  to  unpleasant  means. 

Por  this  reason  I  took  leave,  as  soon  as 
I  saw  he  had  got  over  his  little  attack, 
and  without  suggesting  anything  as  to 
what  the  cause  might  be. 

The  servant  followed  me  into  the  hall 
to  open  the  door  for  me. 

Having  reached  the  hall,  I  asked  has- 
tily, "  Do  you  know  who  I  am  ?  " 

"Yes,  sir,  you  are  Inspector  Monk," 
answered  the  man  in  surprise,  and  some- 
what tardily. 

"  All  right ;  let  me  then  remain  in  the 
hall,  but  open  the  door  and  then  shut  it, 
so  that  your  master  can  hear  it  and  think 
I  am  gone." 

The  man  hesitated  a  little  and  looked 
doubtfully  at  me. 

"  Quick  1  What  I  do,  I  do  in  the  name 
of  the  law,  but  I  have  no  time  for  further 
explanations.     Xow  then !  " 

He  did  as  I  told  him,  and  went  in  again 
to  his  master. 

Everything  happened  as  I  had  foreseen. 
The  servant  came  out  soon  afterward, 
sent  away  by  his  master,  and  disappeared 
at  a  sign  from  me  into  his  own  room. 

I  took  off  my  shoes  and  stealthily  opened 
the  door  to  the  lawyer's  room.  -As  I  had 
expected,  he  had  gone  into  one  of  the 
other  rooms,  where  he  kept  his  collection. 

Without  making  any  noise,  I  followed 
him. 

In  the  innermost  room  the  old  man 
stood  before  the  open  door  of  one  of  his 
iron  safes.  His  shaky  hands  were  busy 
trying  to  adjust  a  pair  of  spectacles  with 
round  glasses  to  his  nose. 

I  took  my  time,  until  he  had  taken  out 
from  a  secret  drawer  an  object  which  he 
held  close  up  to  his  eyes.  The  next  min- 
ute my  hand  lay  on  his  shoulder,  and  im- 
mediately after  the  Black  Tortoise  was 
safe  in  my  pocket! 

I  led  the  old  fellow  carefully  across  the 
room  to  a  chair.  He  had  never  uttered 
a  word. 

He  remained  seated,  gasping  for  breath 
with  half  shut  eyes,  and  his  withered 
hands  dancing  up  and  down  in  his  lap. 

I  made  him  drink  a  glass  of  wine,  and 
after  a  little  while  he  found  his  speech 
again. 

"  What  right  have  you  to  sneak  in  upon 
me  and  take  my  property?  The  diamond 
is  mine — I  have  honestly  bought  it;" 
and  he  stretched  out  his  hands,  as  if  to 
get  it  back. 

"  The  diamond  is  stolen  property,"  I 
said,  "  and  will  bo  delivered  by  me  into 
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the  hands  of  the  authorities.  I  am  sorry 
I  have  been  obliged  to  play  a  trick  upon 
you  to  get  it  from  you ;  but  I  understood 
at  once  that  you  wouldn't  give  it  up  of 
your  own  free  will." 

"  I  have  bought  it  and  paid  for  it,  and  it 
is  not  stolen  property;  your  conduct  will 
cost  you  dear,  Mr.  Monk." 

"  No  more  talk  about  that,  if  you  please, 
Mr.  Jurgens,"  I  said  firmly.  "  From  whom 
did  you  buy  the  diamond  ? " 

"I  bought  the  diamond  from  Miss 
Frick,  and  she,  I  presume,  got  it  from  her 
uncle." 

The  old  man  could  not  say  another 
word,  for  my  hands  were  round  his  throat. 
Only  for  a  moment,  however.  I  remem- 
bered myself,  and  let  go  my  hold,  but  re- 
mained standing  in  front  of  him  quiver- 
ing with  rage. 

"  What  is  it  you  dare  say  about  the 
young  lady,  about  Sigrid,  about  my — ^I 
mean,  about  Mr.  Frick's  niece  ?  Mr.  Frick 
himself  has  given  information  of  the  rob- 
bery, and  now  you  say  that  Miss  Frick 
has  sold  the  diamond  to  you;  that  is  the 
same  as  saying  that  she  has  stolen  it.  You 
can  thank  your  stars  that  you  are  an  old 
man,  otherwise '' 

The  old  man  stretched  out  his  hand,  as 
if  to  ring;  but  no  bell  was  near.  His  eyes 
wandered  wildly. 

Then  it  stood  clearly  before  me  that  I 
had  nearly  frightened  the  life  out  of  him, 
and  I  at  once  became  calmer. 

"  Be  sensible,  sir,  and  take  the  matter 
quietly.  It  wa's  imprudent  of  you  to  buy 
the  diamond,  but  we  all  know,  of  course, 
that  you  did  it  in  good  faith.  But  it  will 
be  necessary  that  you  give  a  truthful  ac- 
count of  how  you  got  it,  and  from  whom. 
If  not,  it  may  become  a  disagreeable  busi- 
ness for  you.  That  you  can  well  under- 
stand." 

"  I  only  understand  that  I  have  bought 
the  diamond  from  a  young  lady  and  given 
five  thousand  kroners  for  it.  She  did  not 
ask  for  more,"  said  the  old  man,  trem- 
bling, while  his  eyes  began  to  look  bright- 
er. "  When  you  say  it  was  not  Miss  Frick, 
I>erhaps,  after  all,  it  was  not  she;  but, 
then,  it  must  have  been  the  other  young 
girl  in  the  house — she  who  looks  like  Miss 
Frick.  1  believe  they  call  her  Evelina. 
Yes,  it  was  she,  if  you  absolutely  must 
know  it." 

"  Well,  that  is  far  more  probable,  sir," 
I  said  encouragingly,  for  I  felt  a  little 
ashame<l  of  my  violent  conduct  towards 
the  old  man,  "  and  you  must  excuse  me 
if  I  was  a  little  rough  with  you." 

I  rang  myself  for  the  servant,  and,  with 
him  as  a  witness,  I  gave  the  lawyer  a  re- 


ceipt for  the  Tortoise,  which  I  took  with 

me,  and  left. 

*  «  «  « 

The  superintendent  was  hot  a  little  sur- 
prised when  I  put  the  diamond  before  him 
on  the  table;  and  when  I  had  given  my 
report,  he  congratulated  me  on  the  result, 
and  complimented  me  on  the  manner  in 
which  I  had  conducted  the  affair. 

I  found  it  unnecessary  to  mention  Jur- 
gens' wretched  attempt  to  prove  that  it 
was  Miss  Frick  who  had  sold  him  the  dia- 
mond. The  superintendent  did  not  lay 
much  stress  on  the  part  Jurgens  had 
played  in  the  matter. 

''  The  man  must  soon  be  pronounced  in- 
capable of  managing  his  own  affairs,  and 
be  placed  under  proper  control.  He  will, 
of  course,  be  declared  irresponsible  by  the 
court,  if  the  public  prosecutor  should  pro- 
ceed against  him." 

In  this  I  fully  concurred.  Then  I  gave 
the  superintendent  a  detailed  account  of 
my  visit  to  Mme.  Reierson^  and  of  how  the 
actor's  name  was  mentioned,  and  of  my 
brief  meeting  with  the  latter. 

"  Do  I  understand  you  aright,"  said  the 
superintendent — "  that  you  have  a  sus- 
picion that  the  pretty  maid  and  the  fasci- 
nating actor  are  intimate? " 

"Yes,  I  have." 

"  And  you  go  still  farther ;  in  this  you 
seek  the  reason  why  the  unhappy  girl  has 
committed  the  robbery,  isn't  that  so?" 

"  Yes,  indeed,  I  cannot  deny  that  some- 
thing of  the  sort  was  in  my  mind ;  only  it 
seemed  strange  to  me  that  a  girl  like  Eve- 
lina, who  not  only  has  the  best  of  charac- 
ters from  Miss  Frick,  as  a  good  and  hon- 
est girl,  but  who,  after  all  I  have  been  able 
to  ascertain,  also  possesses  a  certain 
amount  of  character  and  love  of  truth, 
can  have  fallen  in  love  with  such  a  man, 
or  given  herself  into  his  power !  " 

"  Why,  my  dear  Monk,"  broke  in  the 
superintendent,  with  a  smile  which  could 
have  made  those  who  did  not  know  him 
take  him  for  a  heartless  cynic,  "  do  you, 
after  so  many  years  in  the  police  service, 
still  nourish  illusions  with  regard  to  the 
fair  sex? " 

"I  have,  of  course,  in  my  day  seen  a 
good  deal  of " 

"  Yes,  you  have  seen  a  good  deal ;  which 
shows  you  that  the  greatest  Don  Juan  is 
also  the  greatest  liar,  and  that  a  man  with 
a  smooth  face,  who  can  flatter  and  deceive, 
has  greater  power  over  the  fair  sex  than 
any  honest  man  whatsoever.  Isn't  that 
so?" 

I  was  accustomed  to  my  superior's  hu- 
morous exaggerations,  and  could  not  deny 
that  my  experiences  as  a  detective  in  the 
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police  force  to  a  considerable  degree  went 
in  the  same  direction. 

"  Well,"  continued  the  superintendent, 
"  when  yon  have  been  in  the  police  force 
for  a  generation,  you  will  certainly  not. 
have  much  respect  for  women's  ideals. 
But  let  us  return  to  this  affair  about  the 
diamond.  You  shall  at  once  have  a  war- 
rant, and  then  you  had  better  arrest  the 
young  girl  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
sooner  it's  done,  the  greater  the  prospect 
of  getting  back  the  money  which  she  got 
from  the  lawyer." 

"  Pardon  me,  sir,"  I  answered ;  "  Eve- 
lina is  most  probably  at  this  moment  at 
Mr.  Frick's  house,  and  will  remain  there 
overnight.  It  would  be  very  unpleasant 
for  the  Fricks  if  the  arrest  took  place  in 
the  house.  Have  you  any  objection  to  my 
waiting  until  tomorrow?  Then  she  will 
probably  visit  her  mother,  and  we  can 
avail  ourselves  of  the  opportunity  and 
make  a  domiciliary  visit  at  the  same  time. 
If  Mme.  Reierson  is  an  accomplice,  we 
might  succeed  in  taking  her  by  surprise, 
and  in  getting  her  to  give  up  the  money. 
I  have  an  idea  that  it  will  be  easier  to  take 
her  than  the  daughter  by  surprise." 

"  But  are  you  not  afraid  that  one  of 
them  will  make  use  of  the  time  to  get  the 
money  out  of  the  way,  if  it  has  not  already 
been  taken  to  some  place  or  other  ?  " 

**On  the  contrary,  I  believe  it  will  be 
of  advantage  to  leave  them  in  peace  to- 
night. I  shall  have  them  watched  by  some 
of  my  best  men  meanwhile." 

"And  the  actor?" 

"  He  is  already  in  good  hands.  Detec- 
tive Kolstad  has  orders  to  follow  him  like 
a  shadow,  and  arrest  him  if  he  should  at- 
tempt to  leave  the  town." 

"Well,  that  will  do.  Do-a3  you  think 
right.  Monk.  I  begin  to  think  you  are  the 
better  detective  of  us  two.  If  you  should 
meet  old  Frick  tonight,  give  him  my  com- 
pliments, and  tell  him  I  shall  keep  his 
diamond  until  the  case  has  been  settled  in 
court ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  it  will  be  in 
good  hands." 

It  was  not  with  a  light  heart,  however, 
that  I  walked  along  the  Drammen  Koad, 
after  having  given  the  constable  the  neces- 
sary orders.  I  knew  that  the  news  I  had 
to  bring  would  greatly  distress  both  old 
Frick  and  Sigrid. 

After  having  proceeded  some  distance, 
it  struck  me  that  after  all  I  had  nothin|^ 
to  do  at  Villa  Ballarat  that  night.  It 
ought  not  to  be  known  in  the  house  that 
the  diamond  had  been  found — not  so  long 
as  Evelina  was  there.  Old  Frick  and 
8igrid  would  naturally  ask  me  if  I  had 
any  news,  and  T  should  be  obliged  to  tell 


a  lie  and  keep  back  from  them  what  had 
happened. 

Although  I  was  very  anxious  to  see 
Sigrid,  I  was  sensible  enough  to  turn 
back,  and,  after  having  had  some  supper 
at  a  cafe,  I  went  home  to  my  lodgings.  I 
telephoned  to  the  police  office,  and  asked 
if  there  was  any  news  from  the  constables 
who  had  to  watch  the  three  persons  before 
mentioned. 

No,  there  was  no  news.  Evelina  was 
quite  safe  inside  Villa  Ballarat,  and  the 
house  was  being  watched. 

I  lighted  a  cigar,  and  gave  myself  up 
to  thinking  over  the  day's  events.  I  had 
been  successful  in  everything,  and  yet  I 
felt  far  from  satisfied ;  it  must  have  been 
due  to  a  certain  feeling  of  pity  for  i>oor 
Evelina,  and  the  concern  it  would  occa- 
sion her  master  and  mistress.    Or ? 

If  you  believe  in  presentiment,  or  that 
great  misfortunes — ^without  our  being 
able  to  divine  the  cause — throw  their 
shadows  before,  you  will  have  to  attribute 
it  to  such  a  cause.  But  enough — I  felt 
unwell  and  depressed,  and  when  I  had  lain 
down  it  was  a  long  time  before  I  went  to 
sleep. 

VII. 

"  The  actor  has  vanished,  sir !  " 

These  were  the  words  with  which  I  was 
awakened  at  seven  o'clock  next  morning. 

Before  the  bed  stood  my  trusty  con- 
stable, Kolstad,  with  a  face  considerably 
longer  than  usual. 

"  What  do  you  say  ?  Have  you  let  him 
slip    through   your   fingers?      That  was 


"  Yes ;  but  who  could  possibly  imagine 
that " 

"  All  right,  go  into  the  next  room  a  hit 
and  get  yourself  a  cup  of  coffee;  I  will 
make  haste  and  get  dressed,  and  then  we 
can  talk  it  over." 

It  was  not  long  before  I  had  finished 
dressing  and  was  ready  to  continue  the 
discussion.  My  landlady  had  in  the  mean 
while  tried  to  serve  the  worthy  officer  with 
a  good  breakfast,  but  disappointment  had 
evidently  taken  away  his  appetite;  it  was 
impossible  to  get  him  to  continue  his  meal 
after  my  appearance. 

"  It  is  just  as  well  that  I  give  my  report 
at  once,  sir,  and  tell  you  how  shamefully 
I  have  been  made  a  fool  of.  Yes;  that 
such  a  poraatummed  lady  killer  should 
befool  me — I,  who  have  been  in  the  service 
of  the  police  these  twenty  seven  years !  " 

"  Don't  trouble  yourself  about  that,  Kol- 
stad," I  said  reassuringly,  for  the  man  was 
so  excited  that  he  apparently  had  some 
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difficulty  in  explaining  himself ;  "  we  shall 
soon  get  hold  of  him,  if  we  want  him.  I 
am  sure  it  is  not  your  fault  that  he  has 
disapi)eared  temporarily;  have  another 
cup  of  coffee,  and  let  us  hear  about  it." 

"No,  thanks,  no  more  coffee;  but  here 
is  the  report,  sir.  You  remember  that  it 
was  yesterday,  at  dinner  time,  that  I  got 
orders  to  watch  the  actor  and  arrest  him 
if  he  should  try  and  leave  the  town  ?  Well, 
it  was  not  difficult  to  keep  my  eye  on  him 
for  the  first  few  hours,  for  he  was  sitting 
in  a  room  on  the  first  floor  of  the  Tivoli 
Restaurant,  together  with  eight  or  ten 
other  actors  and  actresses.  They  had  the 
best  dinner  one  could  get,  and  drank  so 
much  champagne  that  it  was  simply  dis- 
gusting to  see  all  the  empty  bottles  being 
taken  out — I  know  the  head  waiter  there, 
you  see,  and  went  and  spoke  to  him  while 
the  carousing  was  going  on.  Frederiksen 
paid  for  it  all." 

"  You  are  sure  it  was  he  who  paid  ? " 

"Yes,"  that  I  am;  the  head  waiter 
showed  me  the  bill:  it  was  142  kroners. 
By  that  I  knew,  sir,  that  you,  as  usual, 
were  on  the  right  track.  If  only  I  had 
not  been  so  stupid — well,  you  must  excuse 
me,  sir,  if  I  am  a  little  excited;  it  is  the 
first  time  it  has  ever  happened  to  me  that 
_biit " 

"  Now,  now,  let  us  come  to  the  point, 
my  good  Kolstad,"  I  answered,  with  as- 
sumed severity,  as  the  best  means  of  get- 
ting to  the  point.  It  helped,  for  he  pulled 
himself  together,  and  from  then  on  he  did 
not  attempt  to  diverge  from  the  dry  style 
of  an  ordinary  report. 

"  Well,  sir,  I  telephoned  to  the  station 
for  assistance,  and  got  one  of  our  new 
men.  We  took  it  in  turn  to  keep  watch 
while  the  actors  were  eating  and  drinking. 
After  dinner  they  had  coffee  and  all  kinds 
of  liquors,  and  went  on  like  that  until  six 
o'clock  in  the  evening.  Then  Frederiksen 
went  home  to  No.  44  Russelok  Street,  and 
there  he  remained  till  nine  o'clock.  He 
must  have  slept  during  that  time,  for  he 
looked  quite  sober  when  he  came  out 
again,  and  he  had  been  not  a  little  mud- 
dled when  he  got  home  after  the  carousal 
at  the  Tivoli.  He  had  a  large  hand  bag 
in  his  hand,  but  no  other  luggage.  He 
wore  the  same  clothes  he  had  had  on  in 
the  afternoon." 

"  Was  the  hand  bag  new  ?  " 

"Yes,  it  was  brand  new;  and  now  you 
sluill  hear  how  sly  the  fellow  was. 

"  He  went  up  to  the  cab  stand  at  the 
corner  of  Drammen  Road,  and  there  he 
took  a  carriage.  I  and  the  young  officer 
took  another  carriage  and  drove  after 
\\m.    Whether  he  knew  that  any  one  was 


following  him  or  not,  I  can't  say.  We 
were  obliged  to  keep  a  little  behind,  so 
that  he  should  not  be  suspicious. 

"  He  drove  to  the  Victoria  Hotel,  and 
there  we  saw  him  go  in  at  the  door,  and 
the  carriage  drive  away  empty.  Soon 
after  I  went  in  and  asked  the  porter  what 
was  the  name  of  the  gentleman  who  had 
just  entered  the  hotel,  and  what  room  he 
had  obtained.  The  porter,  who  was  a  new 
man  and  not  one  of  my  acquaintances, 
answered  that  the  servant  was  just  then 
up  stairs  with  the  visitors'  book,  but  that 
the  new  arrival  had  taken  No.  47.  He  had 
not  said  anything  about  how  long  he  in- 
tended  to  remain,  or  anything  of  signifi- 
cance. 

"  Now,  for  the  time  being,  I  felt  entirely 
sure  of  my  bird.  After  telling  him  who  I 
was,  I  got  the  porter  to  promise  to  tele- 
phone to  me  if  the  stranger  should  be  get- 
ting ready  to  leave;  then  I  set  my  young 
officer  to  watch  outside,  and  went  home  to 
take  a  nap. 

"  It  was  about  half  past  ten  when  the 
porter  rang  up  and  said  that  the  gen- 
tleman in  No.  47  had  just  ordered  a  car- 
riage, as  he  was  going  by  the  midnight 
train  to  Sweden.  As  you  know,  sir,  the 
train  goes  eleven  ^ve,  so  I  had  only  just 
time  to  dress  and  go  to  the  station ;  but  I 
was,  of  course,  sure  that  the  young  officer 
would  follow  the  actor  so  that  we  could 
arrest  him  together.  I  got  to  the  station 
seven  minutes  before  eleven ;  but  there  was 
no  sign  of  the  actor  or  the  officer. 

"  A  minute  before  the  train  started,  I 
went  for  the  last  time  through  all  the  car- 
riages and  had  a  railway  official  with  me. 
There  was  not  a  sign  of  the  actor !  In  the 
first  class  there  sat  only  one  personage.    It 

was   Mr.    D ,   the    ambassador   from 

Paris,  said  the  official.  I  went  in  and 
looked  at  him — ^yes,  quite  right,  it  was 
he." 

"  Do  you  know  the  ambassador,  then  ?  " 

"  Yes,  of  course,  I  know  him  by  sight ; 
it  is  he  who  is  so  like  Peer  Oynt  on  the 
stage — not,  perhaps,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  piece,  but  in  the  third  and  fourth 
acts." 

I  couldn't  help  laughing.  "  There,  you 
see.  Kolstad;  it's  not  an  easy  thing  to 
have  to  do  with  an  actor.  It  was  just  by 
playing  his  old  role  of  Peer  Oynt  in  the 
fourth  act  that  the  actor  made  a  fool  of 
you!" 

"Yes,  of  course  it  was;  but  who  the 
devil  could  imagine " 

"  No,  you  are  right  there ;  but  how  was 
it  that  your  assistant  didn't  follow  him 
from  the  hotel  ?  " 

"  Well,  it  happened  like  this.    The  con- 
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stable  saw  a  servant  beckoning  for  a  car- 
riage from  the  stand.  He  went,  up  to  the 
servant  and  asked  who  was  going  away. 
It  was  Mr.  D ,  the  ambassador,  he  an- 
swered, and  when  the  constable  saw  a  fine 
old  gentleman  with  gray  whiskers  step 
into  the  carriage  he  susx)ected  nothing, 
but  continued  to  keep  his  watch  outside, 
as  before." 

"  That  is  all  right,  so  far ;  but  I  can't 
understand  why  the  man's  hand  bag  did 
not  betray  him.  Both  you  and  your  as- 
sistant knew  it  well.  Besides,  it  seems  to 
me  that,  the  porter  must  have  been  aston- 
ished to  see  a  young,  smooth  shaven  man 
come  into  the  hotel,  and  then  leave  it  as 
a  *  fine  old  gentleman,'  as  you  say,  *  with 
gray  whiskers.'" 

"  Yes ;  but  I  have  not  yet  told  you  all, 
sir.  You  shall  hear  how  clever  the  rascal 
was.  Inside  the  large  hand  bag  which  he 
carried,  he  had  another  suit,  a  false  beard, 
and  all  his  apparatus,  besides  a  smaller 
traveling  bag  to  carry  in  the  hand.  It 
was  in  the  carriage  that  he  transformed 
himself  into  an  ambassador ;  the  hood  was 
well  pulled  down,  as  it  rained  a  little.  The 
hotel  porter  had,  therefore,  only  seen  him 
as  the  elderly  gentleman  the  whole  time ; 
and  we,  who  only  saw  him  step  out  of  the 
carriage  with  his  back  towards  us,  sev- 
eral hundreds  of  yards  oflf,  could  have  no 
idea  that  he  had  thus  changed  his  appear- 
ance. It  did  not  enter  into  our  minds  to 
ask  the  porter  about  the  appearance  of  the 
man  whom  we  had  followed  the  whole 
time." 

"  But  the  large  hand  bag?  " 

"  Well,  he  let  that  remain  in  the  car- 
riage, and  gave  the  coachman  orders  to 
take  it  back  to  his  lodgings  early  today. 
I  got  hold  of  the  driver  at  last,  and  heard 
how  all  had  happened.  He  himself 
thought  it  was  a  little  strange  that  the 
man  should  disguise  himself  during  the 
drive;  but  as  far  as  I  could  understand, 
he  was  a  little  tipsy  on  this  occasion,  and 
as  he  got  two  ki'oners  as  a  tip  he  presumed 
it  was  no  business  of  his.  Now  you  know 
all,  sir,  and  can  see  how  cleverly  I  was 
taken  in  by  that  vagabond  of  an  actor; 
only " 

I  did  not  let  him  dilate  further  upon 
this  subject,  but  sent  him  away.  I  had 
heard  enough. 

It  will  also  be  sufficient  for  this  narra- 
tive, if  I  explain  that  the  actor,  on  the 
same  day,  after  telegraphic  instructions 
from  us,  was  arrested  at  Gothenburg, 
where  he  arrived  next  morning,  and  that 
when  arrested  he  was  in  possession  of 
only  a  very  small  sum  of  money.  He  was 
taken  back  to  Christiania,  and  it  was  soon 


ascertained  that  he  had  been  or  was  en- 
gaged to  Evelina ;  also,  that  the  day  before 
his  journey  he  had  been  very  flush  with 
his  money.  But  it  was  impossible  to  prove 
any  complicity  in  the  theft,  and  he  was 
set  free  in  a  few  days,  with  the  warning 
not  to  leave  town,  as  he  would  have  to  ap- 
pear as  witness  at  the  trial  of  Evelina 
Reierson. 

«  «  •»  « 

In  the  mean  time  I  must  return  to  my 
account  of  what  happened  later  on  that 
day,  which  began  with  the  melancholy  ap- 
parition of  the  disappointed  constable  be- 
side my  bed. 

As  I  have  already  stated,  it  was  my  in- 
tention to  have  Evelina  arrested  that  day. 
There  was  no  longer  anything  to  wait  for 
after  the  actor  had  disappeared ;  and  when 
I,  in  addition,  received  information  from 
one  of  my  men  that  she  had  left  Villa  Bal- 
larat  to  visit  her  mother,  I  decided  to  avail 
myself  of  the  opportunity.  As  before  men- 
tioned, I  wished  to  prevent  the  arrest  ta- 
king place  at  old  Frick's. 

I  have  no  liking  for  this  sort  of  work, 
but  this  time  I  decided  to  take  it  in  hand 
myself,  for  several  reasons. 

It  appeared  to  me,  beyond  all  doubt, 
that  Evelina's  motive  for  the  robbery 
must  be  sought  for  in  her  relations  to  the 
actor.  In  any  case,  I  felt  she  deserved 
some  pity,  and  I  wished  therefore  to  make 
the  arrest  myself  in  order  that  it  might 
be  efFected  as  gently  and  considerately  as 
possible. 

It  occurred  to  me  to  be  quite  likely  that 
the  mother  might  be  an  accomplice,  or  in 
any  case  be  cognizant  of  the  crime  and  the 
place  where  Jurgens'  money  was  to  be 
found.  To  get  hold  of  this  was  now  my 
chief  aim,  and  I  hoped  to  take  the  woman 
by  surprise  and  get  her  to  reveal  it. 

It  was  not  later  than  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning  when  I  drove  to  Russelok  Street 
with  a  policeman  in  plain  clothes. 

We  told  the  driver  to  wait  outside  the 
gate;  the  constable  remained  behind  in 
the  yard,  and  I  went  up  alone. 

I  stopped  outside  Mrae.  Reierson's  door 
and  listened.  I  heard  voices  within,  but 
very  indistinctly.  As  I  opened  the  door, 
I  saw  that  the  first  room  was  empty;  then 
I  heard  the  voices  still  more  plainly  in 
the  inner  room,  although  the  door  was 
shut. 

"  You  should  have  done  as  your  mother 
told  you,  you  unlucky  child;  then  we 
should  have  been  able  to  take  things  as 
easy  as  any  one ;  but " 

It  was  Mme.  Reierson's^  shrill,  angry 
voice.  She  was  interrupted  by  a  sound 
of   suppressed   sobbing,   and   then   by   a 
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youthful  voice  rendered  hoarse  by  passion 
and  sorrow.  I  stepped  nearer  to  the  door 
and  listened,  although  the  task  before  me 
was  most  repulsive  to  my  feelings. 

"  Don't  talk  to  me  any  more,  mother  I 
You  know  that  what  you  wanted  me  to  do 
I  could  never  have  done,  never  in  this 
world ;  and  what  I  already  have  done  can- 
not now  be  undone.  I  have  nothing  more 
to  do  now  but  to  put  an  end  to  myself — 
if  only  I  had  the  strength  to " 

Here  the  unhappy  girl's  words  were  in- 
terrupted by  loud  sobbing,  and  some  angry 
exclamations  from  her  mother. 

Soon  after  the  door  was  opened,  and  the 
ugly  old  woman  appeared  in  the  doorway, 
while  her  daughter  could  be  seen  lying 
across  the  bed  with  her  head  buried  in  the 
pillows. 

I  have  seldom  felt  so  uncomfortable. 
The  mother's  shrill  imprecations  against 
the  police  in  general,  and  me  in  particular, 
passed  me  by  unheeded.  I  saw  only  the 
young  girl's  deadly  pale  face,  as  she  lifted 
it  to  me,  and  the  hopeless  expression  of  her 
eyes. 

She  was  gifted,  however,  with  a  strength 
of  mind  which  few  persons  possess.  She 
got  up  hurriedly,  stroked  back  her  hair 
from  her  face,  and  was  the  first  to  speak. 

Her  voice  was  low,  but  wonderfully 
calm ;  every  drop  of  blood  seemed  to  have 
fled  from  her  lips. 

"  You  have  come  to  arrest  me,  Mr. 
Monk,  because  I  stole  Mr.  Frick's  dia- 
mond. Well,  I  have  been  expecting  it 
both  yesterday  and  today.  Yesterday  I 
should  probably  have  denied  it,  but  today 
I  don't.  I  did  steal  the  diamond — let 
me  be  taken  to  prison  and  be  sentenced  as 
soon  as  possible,  only  let  it  be  done 
quickly." 

Her  mother  had  become  purple  in  the 
face  on  hearing  what  her  daughter  said, 
and  tried  several  times  to  interrupt  her; 
but  there  was  a  dignity  in  her  daughter's 
words  and  bearing  which  stayed  her. 

"Don't  lose  courage,  Evelina,"  1  said, 
and  I  hope  my  voice  was  sympathetic. 
"  There  are  probably  extenuating  circum- 
stances which  may  make  your  guilt  less 
than  it  seems.  If  you  are  only  frank,  and 
confess  all,  your  punishment  will  be  less — 
I)erhaps  even " 

The  young  girl  interrupted  me. 
"  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  kind- 
ness, Mr.  Monk.  You  are  a  good  man; 
but  I  don't  wish  my  punishment  to  be 
lessened  in  the  least.  I  have  already  told 
you  I  stole  the  diamond.  More  than  that 
T  shall  not  say,  even  if  you  put  me  on 
the  rack." 


"  For  God's  sake,  don't  talk  like  that, 
Evelina!". 

Her  mother  could  now  control  herself 
no  longer,  and  began : 

"  What  are  you  saying,  Evelina,  you 
stupid  fool!  Just  fancy  I  That  one 
should  hear  one's  own  flesh  and  blood  tell 
lies  about  herself  and  get  herself  con- 
victed! You  can  see  very  well,  sir,  that 
she  is  out  of  her  senses,  and  doesn't  know 
what  she  is  saying." 

"You  had  better  look  after  yourself, 
Mme.  Reierson,  and  help  us  to  get  a  full 
confession  and  the  money  back.  The  dia- 
mond has  been  sold  for  Ave  thousand 
kroners,  and  perhaps  you  have  got  the 
money  yourself." 

I  shan't  weary  you  by  recalling  the 
scene  which  followed;  suffice  it  to  say 
that  the  mother  raged  like  a  fury,  and 
denied  knowing  anything  whatever  about 
the  diamond  or  the  money.  The  young 
girl  did  not  utter  a  single  word  from  this 
moment  until  she  was  taken  to  the  police 
station.  I  let  her  mother  accompany  us 
in  the  carriage,  to  which  Evelina  seemed 
to  have  no  objection. 

Before  the  examining  magistrate  the 
same  scene  was  gone  through.  The  young 
girl  confessed  that  she  was  guilty  of  the 
robbery,  but  refused  to  give  any  further 
explanation.  She  only  asked  that  there 
might  be  no  delay  in  passing  sentence 
upon  her.  Her  mother  declared  that  her 
daughter  was  mad,  and  denied  all  knowl- 
edge of  the  matter. 

At  the  domiciliary  visit  to  Mme.  Reier- 
son's,  no  trace  could  be  found  of  the 
money. 

I  infonned  Mr.  Frick,  by  letter,  that 
the  diamond  was  found,  and  of  Evelina's 
arrest  and  confession;  at  the  same  time 
I  asked  him  for  the  present  not  to  men- 
tion the  matter  to  Mr.  Howell,  who  was 
expected  back  about  this  time. 

Mr.  Jurgens  was  declared  by  his  rela- 
tions incapable  of  looking  after  his  affairs, 
and  the  authorities  decided  to  drop  the 
proceedings  against  him  for  having 
bought  stolen  goods. 

It  was  discovered  that  the  money  for  the 
diamond  had  been  paid  in  thousand 
kroner  notes.  The  next  day  a  person  had 
changed  ^ve  of  these  in  one  of  the  banks 
in  the  town.  But  the  cashier  had  not 
taken  any  particular  notice  of  the  appear- 
ance of  the  person.  He  declared  that  it 
might  possibly  have  been  Frederiksen,  the 
actor,  but  he  could  not  say  anything  defi- 
nitely about  it. 

Xo  trace  of  the  remaining  notes  could 
be  discovered. 


(To  he  continued.) 
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MARKETING  TO   LIVE 

BY  ELIZABETH  ARNOLD. 

ANOTHER  PERSONAL  EXPERIENCE,  TOLD  BY  A  YOUNG  WOMAN  WHO, 
BEING  THROWN  UPON  HER  OWN  RESOURCES,  MADE  A  COMFORTABLE 
LIVING    BY    BUYING    HOUSEHOLD    SUPPLIES    FOR    SEVERAL    FAMILIES. 


COR  lack  of  a  better  term,  I  call  my 
*  work  cooperative  marketing.  I  am 
a  shopping  agent,  in  a  sense,  but  I  buy 
only  food  supplies.  When  it  became  nec- 
essary for  me  to  work,  a  friend  suggested 
that  my  skill  in  finding  good  things  and 
in  bargaining  for  them  could  be  turned 
to  account;  but  I  found  that  there  are 
almost  as  many  of  the  ordinary  shopping 
agents  as  there  are  customers. 

A  woman  seated  next  me  in  a  street 
car  gave  me  the  concrete  idea.  She  was 
complaining  of  her  inability  to  go  to 
market.  She  was  sure  that  she  could 
have  a  much  better  table,  and  at  less  cost, 
if  she  could  do  so.  I  decided  that  there 
was  an  opening  for  a  good  marketer,  and 
that  I  should  try  it. 

Now,  the  original  idea  was  all  right,  but 
I  blundered  in  putting  it  into  execution. 
I  thought  to  get  my  pay  out  of  the  com- 
missions which  I  found  that  grocers, 
butchers,  bakers,  and  other  tradesmen 
would  allow  me,  just  as  dry  goods  mer- 
chants allow  commissions  to  shopping 
agents.  Three  of  my  friends  were  glad 
to  intrust  their  shopping  to  me,  but  at 
the  end  of  three  months  I  found  that  the 
commissions  didn't  pay  enough.  When 
I  told  one  of  my  clients  that  1  was  going 
to  abandon  the  plan  as  a  failure,  she  said 
she  was  so  pleased  with  my  work  that  she 
was  willing  to  pay  me  a  small  salary.  She 
said  she  thought  it  would  be  wiser  for 
me  to  arrange  it  in  that  way,  and  to  give 
the  customers  the  benefit  of  the  discounts 
the  tradesmen  allowed  me. 

I  followed  her  advice.  My  three  fami- 
lies were  willing  to  give  me  at  least  a 
six  months'  trial,  on  a  salary  of  fifty  dol- 
lars apiece  for  that  length  of  time.  I 
canvassed  for  other  clients,  and  at  the  end 
of  my  six  months  I  had  ten  families  in 
all;  and  they  were  perfectly  willing  to 
employ  me  for  the  next  year.  The  dis- 
counts that  I  saved  for  them  paid  a  good 
share  of  my  salary.  Kealizing  that  the 
more  provisions  I  bought,  the  cheaper  they 
would  be,  I  was  willing  to  take  four  more 


families  on  my  list,  but  since  then  I  have 
more  than  once  r^retted  it,  as  fourteen 
seems  almost  too  many  for  me  to  serve 
successfully.  However,  as  none  of  my 
clients  are  willing  that  I  shall  give  them 
up,  it  seems  foolish  to  lose  four  hundred 
dollars  of  my  yearly  salary. 

MARKETING  SYSTEMATIZED. 

Now,  I  have  so  systematized  my  business 
that  it  is  very  easy.  All  of  my  methods 
have  come  from  experience,  and  for  that 
reason  I  think  they  may  be  of  service  to 
any  woman  who  cares  to  undertake  such 
work.  To  begin,  of  course,  I  visit  each 
patron,  and  find  out  what  she  wishes  for 
the  next  day.  For  each  household  I  have 
a  small  order  book,  in  which  I  write  mem- 
oranda, so  that  there  can  be  no  mistakes. 
Then  I  do  my  planning. 

Early  next  morning,  I  go  to  the  mar- 
ket. I  have  calculated  just  how  many 
pounds  of  meat  are  to  be  bought,  the  va- 
rieties, and  how  it  is  to  be  cut  and  where 
sent.  So,  when  I  go  to  the  butcher's,  I 
can  tell  at  once  what  I  wish  to  see.  All 
of  that  saves  time,  and  I  have  none  to 
lose  if  my  work  is  to  be  accomplished  in 
the  hours  set  apart  for  it.  Having  exam- 
ined and  ordered  the  meat,  I  go  through 
the  same  performance  with  the  fruit 
dealer,  the  vegetable  man,  the  fishmonger, 
the  milkman,  the  baker — in  short,  all  the 
tradespeople  whose  wares  are  used  in  the 
kitchen  and  the  diningroom. 

I  am  careful  to  see  that  everything 
bought  is  the  very  best,  and  that  1  get  it 
at  the  prices  allowed  to  small  tradesmen. 
Of  course  I  had  some  trouble  at  first,  but 
now  that  they  all  know  me  it  is  plain 
sailing.  They  understand  that  unless  I 
have  the  best,  and  at  the  best  price,  I  shall 
go  elsewhere ;  and  there  are  few  who  would 
be  willing  to  lose  my  trade.  Few  small 
dealers  buy  so  much  of  the  best  articles 
as  I  do.  My  patrons  get  the  benefit  of 
my  discounts,  which  make  a  great  differ- 
ence with  their  bills.  They  all  agree  that 
thev  not  only  have  it  greater ^oice,  bu^ 
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that  the  quality  is  much  better  than  it 
was  when  they  ordered  through  their 
grocery  man,  as  most  of  them  did. 

It  is  to  my  interest  to  study  the  appe- 
tites and  tastes  of  my  patrons.  I  am 
often  enabled  to  get  delicacies  that  appear 
in  the  market  between  seasons.  There  is 
nothing  that  pleases  the  men  of  the  house- 
hold as  much  as  these  little  surprises; 
and  the  lady  of  the  house  often  gives  no 
orders,  but  simply  tells  me  to  get  what  I 
think  they  will  enjoy.  That  is,  of  course, 
a  great  responsibility,  but  after  I  have 
been  buying  for  them  a  few  months,  I 
have  no  hesitancy  in  accepting  it. 

My  experience  teaches  me  that  I  am 
better  able  to  select  good  articles  of  food 
than  either  mistress,  butler,  or  cook  would 
be,  were  they  to  undertake  the  task.  In 
these  days  the  average  woman — that  is, 
one  in  easy  circumstances — has  never 
been  inside  a  market;  and  she  seldom 
troubles  to  send  her  cook,  being  content 
to  give  orders  through  the  grocer  and  the 
butcher,  and  to  take  whatever  they  send 
and  at  whatever  price  is  asked. 

THE  QUESTION  OP  THE  MENU. 

My  marketing — that  is,  the  actual  buy- 
ing— is  generally  finished  by  half  past 
eight  in  the  morning.  Then  I  start  out 
on  my  rounds  of  calls,  to  receive  orders 
for  the  next  day.  I  speak  of  them  as  or- 
ders, but  in  reality  it  is  not  often  that 
either  the  mistress  or  the  cook  has  taken 
the  pains  to  find  out  what  is  needed  in 
the  pantries;  so  I  go  in  and  make  a  list 
of  all  the  things  to  be  bought.  This,  per- 
haps, is  not  just  as  it  should  be;  but  as 
happens  with  so  many  other  little  duties 
that  are  thrust  upon  us  when  we  begin  a 
work  as  an  experiment,  I  have  fallen  into 
the  way  of  doing  it. 

There  is  another  point  upon  which  T 
should  like  to  advise  others  who  may  think 
of  taking  up  this  work.  If  you  purpose 
to  make  the  menus  without  the  assistance 
of  the  mistress  or  the  cook,  let  it  be  so 
understood,  charge  accordingly,  and  get 
the  credit  for  your  work.  While  I  prac- 
tically make  all  the  menus  for  many  of 
my  patrons,  I  do  not  receive  credit  for  it, 
and  get  no  extra  pay.  When  there  is  an 
extra  dinner,  luncheon,  or  any  little  en- 
tertainment, I  am  often  called  on,  not 
merely  to  make  the  purchases,  but  to  de- 
cide what  is  to  be  served.  Many  times 
during  each  season  I  have  the  cook  say 
to  me,  when  I  come  in  for  the  purpose  of 
making  up  my  marketing  list: 

"  Miss  Arnold,  Mrs.  Blank  said  to  tell 
you  that  she  is  going  to  have  a  little  din- 
ner party  tomorrow,  alx>ut  ten  covers,  and 


that  you  must  be  sure  to  get  something 
nice  for  them."  Or  the  mistress  will  in- 
form me :  "  There  is  to  be  a  luncheon  on 
Tuesday,  and  we  want  the  very  nicest 
things  that  can  be  bought,  and  do  get 
something  different ! " 

Now,  1  think  fourteen  hundred  dollars 
is  a  very  fair  salary  for  a  woman  with  no 
more  training  than  I  have  had  in  the 
working  world;  but  at  the  same  time 
many  things  have  crept  into  the  minds 
of  my  patrons  as  being  a  part  of  my  du- 
ties, which  by  right  they  should  not  ex- 
pect me  to  do.  If  any  other  woman 
should  be  undertaking  the  same  work,  I 
should  certainly  advise  her  to  charge  for 
extra  menus.  The  responsibility  is  very 
great,  and  where  you  have  as  many  fami- 
lies to  provide  for  as  is  necessary  to  get 
the  proper  reduction  on  articles  of  food, 
the  additional  work  is  by  no  means  in- 
considerable. If  I  am  able  to  judge  of 
another's  capacity  for  work  by  my  own 
experience,  I  should  not  advise  underta- 
keting  more  than  ten  families.  If  the 
menus  are  paid  for,  the  marketer's  income 
would  still  be  quite  a  satisfactory  one. 

With  fourteen  families  to  provide  for, 
I  am  on  the  move  from  six  in  the  morn- 
ing, always  until  four,  and  often  until 
nearly  six,  in  the  afternoon.  In  summer 
time,  all  my  customers  go  away  for  weeks 
or  months,  and,  while  the  men  may  be  held 
in  the  city,  few  of  them  dine  at  home; 
so  it  is  not  difficult  for  me  to  arrange  a 
good  vacation. 

Taking  everything  into  consideration,  I 
think  that  my  work  is  a  success.  I  am 
well  treated  and  fairly  paid,  and  have  few 
difficulties  to  contend  with.  This  last 
fact,  however,  is  largely  owing  to  my  de- 
termination to  do  everything  in  my  power 
to  please.  I  am  punctual  and  painsta- 
king; I  see  that  only  the  best  in  the  mar- 
ket is  supplied,  and  often  make  two  trips 
when  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  con- 
sult with  the  mistress  of  the  household. 

Women  as  a  rule  appear  careless  of 
their  household  duties,  though  in  reality 
I  think  they  are  only  forgetful.  For  that 
reason  I  am  willing  to  humor  those  for 
whom  I  buy.  They  are  careful  to  show 
their  appreciation  of  ray  efforts.  I  am  al- 
ways remembered  in  their  Christmas  buy- 
ing, and  never  yet  has  a  birthday  passed 
that  I  was  not  surprised  by  the  number 
of  the  presents  sent  me.  While  I  may 
work  hard,  and  my  hours  may  be  longer 
than  those  of  many  other  work  women,  I 
receive  a  salary  which  is  above  the  aver- 
age, and  at  the  same  time  am  treated  as  a 
friend,  not  simply  as  a  hireling  wHose 
place  can  be  supplied  at  any  moment.  | 
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XXV. 

IT  was  the  next  evening  after  that  on 
which  the  Melita  had  touched  all  their 
hearts  with  her  song,  and  the  archduke 
had  surprised  them  by  his  unexpected  ar- 
rival; the  company  was  gathered  again 
round  the  fire  in  the  great  hall  of  the 
chateau. 

Basil  and  the  princess  had  tracked  their 
bear  to  his  den  again.  The  archduke  and 
the  count  and  the  Austrians  had  joined 
the  pursuit,  leaving  DesroUes  and  Del- 
sarti  and  the  rest  to  vent  their  energies 
on  the  smaller  game  of  the  lower  slopes. 

The  bear,  however,  had  retired  to  his 
inner  sanctum,  and  all  their  efforts  to  dis- 
lodge him  had  proved  futile.  They  tried 
to  stir  him  up  with  stick  and  poles.  They 
lighted  a  fire  at  the  mouth  of  his  cave  to 
smoke  him  out.  But  he  was  evidently 
possessed  of  the  large  common  sense  which 
not  infrequently  goes  with  a  retiring  dis- 
position. He  reasoned  within  himself,  no 
doubt,  that  the  noisy  people  outside  de- 
sired his  visible  presence  more  for  their 
own  gratification  than  for  his,  and  so  he 
stopped  where  he  was,  and  they  returned 
to  the  chateau  tired  and  empty  handed. 

DesroUes  affected  to  believe  that  the 
bear  existed  only  in  Reigne's  imagination. 
Keigne  invited  him  to  come  on  the  mor- 
row and  see  for  himself.  DesroUes  prom- 
ised to  go  if  Delsarti  would  go  also,  and, 
after  much  humming  and  hawing  and 
casting  about  to  find  what  Madame  Melita 
was  going  to  do,  he  consented. 

But  fate  stepped  in  to  save  the  bear,  for, 
while  they  were  still  discussing  plans  for 
his  extermination,  a  rider  came  hot  foot 
from  Bellova  with  a  despatch  for  Basil 
Reigne. 

He  begged  permission  to  open  it,  and, 
after  reading  it,  said  gloomily  to  the 
count,  "  They  want  me  in  Vienna." 

"  I  am  sorry,"  said  Szarvas,  though  his 
natural  imperturbability  did  not  permit 
him  to  show  it. 

"  You  have  fallen  into  the  great  mis- 
take, my  dear  Reigne,"  said  DesroUes,  "  of 
making  yourself  so  necessary  that  the  of- 
fice can't  get  on  without  you.    I  did  the 


same  myself  at  first."  Here  Delsarti 
coughed,  and  DesroUes  fixed  him  with  a 
serious  and  questioning  eye. 

*'Any  row  on?"  inquired  Vandenbyl. 
"  Stocks  likely  to  be  affected?  " 

Basil  considted  his  telegram  again, 
knitted  his  brows  over  it,  and  then  read 
slowly :  "  War  declared — ^Russia  and  Ger- 
many." He  glanced  round  the  circle  of 
eager  faces.  The  men  were  sitting  up  as 
though  their  ears  already  caught  the  rattle 
of  arms  and  the  tramp  of  marching  feet; 
the  eyes  of  the  Austrians  were  sparkling. 
Vandenbyl  was  on  his  feet  on  his  way  to 
his  room  to  get  his  portmanteau  packed. 
But  Marie  Obdanovitch,  whose  face  Basil 
delighted  to  think  had  clouded  at  news 
of  his  departure,  caught  the  twinkle  in 
his  eye,  and  clapped  her  hands  with  a 
merry  laugh.  The  archduke,  too,  looked 
up  from  some  remark  of  Adela's  and 
laughed  quietly  to  himself. 

"  Caught — every  one  of  them !  "  cried 
the  princess  gaily.  "Pot««orw  d^avril — 
though  it  is  rather  late  in  the  season.  But 
must  you  really  go,  Mr.  Reigne,  or  is  that 
a  joke,  too  ?  " 

''No,  that  is  anything  but  a  joke.  I 
must  go." 

"  But  you  will  return  ?  " 

"  If  it  be  at  all  possible." 

That  night,  when  all  the  rest  h.ul  re- 
tired, the  archduke  and  Basil  Reigne  re- 
mained long  in  earnest  conversation.  And 
when  at  last  they  rose  to  climb  the  stairs, 
"  You  are  quite  sure  the  pasha  has  horses 
to  spare  ? "  asked  the  archduke. 

"  He  has  a  dozen  or  more  in  his  stables, 
and  keeps  a  couple  always  ready  for  the 
road  at  a  moment's  notice." 

"Well,  we  must  get  across  the  hiUa 
somehow,  and  then  beg  his  assistance.  If 
he  is  the  good  fellow  you  think,  he  will 
not  refuse  it.  We  shall  strike  the  railway 
at  Yenedcli,  and  be  in  Corinth  next  day. 
We  shall  be  quietly  married  there,  and 
then  leave  at  once  in  the  yacht.  I  shaU 
wire  to  Kessanly  to  be  there  within  ten 
days  from  now.  I  particularly  wish  to 
avoid  involving  our  friends  here  in  the 
very  slightest.  It  is  bound  to  create  some 
little  disturbance  among  my  people,  but 


•  Tkis  story  began  in  the  January  number  of  The  Puritan. 
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as  I  am  not  in  the  direct  line  it  does  not 
matter  much,  and,  in  any  case,  I  count  it 
all  as  nothing  compared  with  Adela." 

"I  wish  your  highness  every  possible 
success  and  happiness." 

"  You  had  better  take  a  leaf  out  of  our 
book  and  come,  too,  M.  Reigne,"  laughed 
Franz  Johann.  **  Unless  I  am  much  mis- 
taken, you  would  not  get  *  No  *  for  an  an- 
swer." 

But  Basil  only  shook  his  head  with  a 
heightened  color  in  his  face. 

"  I  shall  ride  with  you  into  Bellova  in 
the  morning.    What  time  do  you  start  ?  " 

"  I  must  be  en  route  by  six  o'clock,  your 
highness." 

"  Then  the  sooner  we  are  in  bed  the 
better.  Bonne  nuit  and  au  revoir,  mon 
ami!  " 

And  before  the  house  party  as  a  whole 
were  awake  next  morning — there  were  ex- 
ceptions, however,  and  they  wore  very 
charming  morning  wrappers — ^Basil  and 
the  archduke  were  galloping  along  the 
road  to  Bellova.  Princess  Marie  had  a 
headache,  and  did  not  shoot  that  day. 

Arrived  at  Vienna,  Reigne,  to  his  utter 
disgust,  found  that  it  was  only  Battle- 
mont's  incapacity  and  helplessness  in  the 
absence  of  the  chief,  which  had  caused  the 
curtailment  of  his  holiday.  To  Battle- 
mont's  nervous  apprehension,  the  Slivo- 
vitza  affair  showed  symptoms  of  breaking 
out  afresh,  and  as  "nobody  but  Reigne 
understood  the  ins  and  outs  of  it,"  he  had 
deemed  it  advisable  to  have  Reigne  on  the 
spot  in  case  of  need. 

Reigne  used  language  so  undiplomatic 
that  it  expressed  exactly  what  he  thought, 
and  his  face  most  undiplomatically  ex- 
pressed also  exactly  what  he  felt.  He  even 
went  the  length  of  suggesting  to  Viscount 
Battlement  that  if  he  would  accompany 
him  over  to  a  secluded  spot  in  the  prater 
he  would  punch  some  small  modicum  of 
common  sense  into  his  sleek  yellow  head. 
Battlemont  screwed  his  glass  into  his  eye, 
gazed  at  him  in  astonishment,  and  said, 
"  Deah  boy,  I  only  agted  as  I — er — 
thought  for  the  best !  "  And  Basil  growled 
out  that  if  he  worked  that  brain  of  his  too 
much  he  would  feel  the  effects  later  on. 

Throe  days  sufficed  to  straighten  out 
the  little  hitch  in  the  Slivovitza  matter, 
and  on  the  evening  of  the  fourth  Reigne 
trotted  up  to  the  old  chateau  in  the  Rho- 
dopes,  and  was  received  with  a  shout  of 
welcome. 

"  Why.  whore's  the  count  ? "  he  asked, 
as  thoy  all  met  at  dinner. 

"  He  was  called  away  the  day  after  you 
loft,*'  said  the  oountoss.  "  T  think  he  has 
gone  to  Oalioia.     Mr.   Vandenbyl  went 


with  him  on  his  way  to  Vienna.  And  our 
military  friends  had  to  go  yesterday,  as 
their  leave  had  expired." 

When  Basil  Reigne  recalls  the  next  ten 
days  he  laughs  to  himself,  a  low,  happy 
laugh.  What  days  they  were!  Days  of 
glamour,  and  the  intoxicating  delights  of 
awakening  love ;  long  days  amid  the  glori- 
ous hills,  in  a  companionship  that  grew 
ever  sweeter  and  sweeter,  in  an  atmos- 
phere that  filled  like  new  wine,  in  a  pur- 
suit that  enforced  a  camaraderie,  and  per- 
mitted an  insight  into  character,  taste, 
and  feeling,  which  years  of  the  life  of  the 
cities  could  never  have  afforded. 

And  Marie  Obdanovitch  enjoyed  it  all 
to  the  full  as  much  as  Basil  Reigne  him- 
self. She  was  like  a  schoolgirl  home  for 
her  first  holiday. 

In  her  neat  and  businesslike  shooting 
costume  she  tramped  and  climbed  with  the 
best  of  them,  and  scarce  a  day  passed  but 
she  and  Basil  found  themselves,  by  the 
accidents  of  the  chase,  and  perhaps  some- 
thing more,  thrown  together  and  apart, 
and  forming  a  party  of  two.  Marie  was 
venturesome  and  full  of  spirit.  She  would 
halt  and  rest,  and  then  strike  off  on  some 
line  of  her  own.  And  Basil,  whose  eyes 
were  never  off  her  long,  would  follow 
quietly  and  almost  unconsciously,  and 
they  two  would  find  themselves  alone,  and 
the  laughing  black  eyes  never  said  him 
nay.  And  so  their  friendship  ripened 
into  intimacy  and  blossomed  into  love. 

And,  similarly  apart,  Adela  Melita  and 
the  Archduke  Franz  Johann  worked  out 
their  own  story  in  their  own  way,  and 
quite  to  their  own  satisfaction. 

And  Dosrolles  and  Delsarti  found  them- 
selves  left  more  in  the  cold  than  ever,  but 
they  never  said  a  word  about  it,  except  to 
each  other,  not  oven  when,  later  on,  the 
inquisition  into  the  matter  was  hot  and 
strong,  and  their  little  contributions  to 
the  general  fund  would  have  gained  them 
a  quite  unusual  importance  in  their  social 
circles.  But  in  their  curious  little  way 
they  bore  for  Adela  Melita  a  very  strong? 
and  warm  affection,  and  never  a  word 
passed  their  lips  which  might  have  cast 
oven  the  shadow  of  a  shadow  on  her  good 


name. 


XXVI. 


Basil  Reignk  has  often  said  that  the 
princess  made  love  to  him,  and  she  always 
laughingly  replies  that  her  wooing  had  to 
be  en  prinresse^  or  he,  in  his  insular  pride, 
would  have  spoiled  both  their  lives. 

And  truly  it  is  no  small  thing  for  a 
second  attache  to  propose  to  a  princess 
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with  an  income  of  many  times  as  many 
thousands  as  he  has  hundreds  a  year. 

However,  this  is  how  it  came  about. 

Basil  had  got  to  the  point  at  which 
every  room  was  empty,  however  hand- 
somely furnished  and  peopled,  and  every 
landscape  a  waste  howling  wilderness, 
however  glorious  it  might  be  with  purple 
hills  and  silver  streams,  if  Marie  was  not 
there.  She  was  the  soul  of  life  to  him, 
and  without  her  the  color  and  flavor  of  all 
things  faded,  and  existence  became  grray 
and  insipid.  Her  glance  thrilled  him  like 
an  inspiration,  the  touch  of  her  hand  set 
his  pulses  jumping.  He  would  have 
walked  a  hundred  miles  barefoot  to  look 
into  her  eyes.  He  woidd  have  laid  down 
his  life  to  shield  her  from  harm  or  insidt. 
In  a  word,  he  loved  her  very  deeply  and 
very  truly,  and  he  never  gave  a  thought 
to  her  millions  except  as  a  possible  barrier 
to  his  hopes. 

One  evening  these  two,  separated  from 
the  rest  as  usual,  were  finding  their  way 
home  down  the  mountainside,  Basil  car- 
rying the  guns,  and  Marie  dangling  the 
spoils  of  the  chase  from  her  arm — ^the 
tusks  of  a  huge  boar,  and  the  tail  of  a 
wolf. 

They  reached  the  level  and  struck  the 
road,  and  sat  down  to  rest.  Their  inter- 
course had  long  since  passed  the  necessity 
for  talk.  For  Basil  it  was  enough  that 
Marie  sat  there  beside  him;  that  with  a 
turn  of  the  head  the  most  glorious  being 
in  all  the  world  would  fill  his  vision.  But 
he  did  not  turn  his  head.  The  knowledge 
of  her  presence  conveyed  a  keener,  larger 
pleasure,  the  subtle  influence  of  her  silent 
proximity  was  an  infinitely  deeper  and 
sweeter  thing  to  him  than  the  simple  grat- 
ification of  his  sight. 

So  they  sat  in  wordless  commune  and 
watched  the  shadows  chase  the  last  rosy 
sunbeams  up  the  peaks  of  the  distant 
Balkans,  and  all  the  outside  world  became 
gray  and  sad ;  but  in  their  two  hearts  the 
sunbeams  lived,  and  the  shadows  had  no 
place. 

Basil's  hand  dropped  softly  on  Marie's 
as  it  lay  on  the  turf,  and  she  did  not 
withdraw  it.  It  was  the  second  time  in 
his  life  that  he  had  touched  her  without 
invitation.  He  knew  all  that  her  permis- 
sion implied,  and,  strong  man  as  he  was, 
he  drew  a  great  breath,  that  was  like  a 
gasp  of  relief. 

When  the  gray  eyes  turned  they  found 
the  dark  eyes  all  aglow  with  a  new  light 
that  had  never  been  in  them  before.  He 
raised  the  little  hand  and  kissed  it  rever- 
ently, as  one  kisses  the  book  when  regis- 
tering a  vow.     Then  he  rose  and  stood 


before  her,  and  looked  down  upon  the  fair- 
est sight  the  world  had  ever  yielded  him, 
the  sweet,  upturned  face  of  the  woman  he 
loved,  with  its  gently  tremulous  lips,  and 
a  look  of  perfect  trust  and  love  in  the 
swimming  eyes. 

And  then,  suddenly,  there  came  the 
measured  beat  of  marching  feet,  and  a 
dark  body  of  men  came  quiddy  along  the 
white  road.  As  they  came  abreast  of 
Basil  and  the  princess,  their  leader  called 
a  halt,  and,  doffing  his  kepi,  came  forward 
and  put  a  question  in  a  tongue  which 
Basil  could  not  understand,  but  which 
he  supposed  to  be  Bulgarian.  The  prin- 
cess said  a  word,  and  the  officer  imme- 
diately replied  in  French. 

He  asked  if  madame  could  tell  him 
where  the  Chateau  Szarvas  lay,  and  Basil 
informed  him  that  it  lay  some  way  off  the 
road  about  a  mile  ahead. 

"  We  are  going  there  and  will  walk 
with  you,"  he  added. 

The  officer  expressed  his  pleasure,  gave 
an  order  to  his  sergeant,  and  the  men 
flung  themselves  down  on  the  turf  by  the 
roadside. 

"  Now,  madame,  at  your  pleasure,  we 
will  walk  on.  My  men  will  be  glad  of  a 
ten  minutes'  rest,  and  will  catch  up  with 
us  before  we  get  there;"  and  the  three 
walked  on  together. 

"I  am  going  to  beg  the  count's  hospi- 
tality for  one  night,"  said  the  officer.  ".I 
have  not  slept  in  a  bed  for  ten  days.  No 
doubt  he  will  also  permit  my  men  to 
bivouac  in  the  courtyard  or  outhouses." 

"  Assuredly,"  said  the  princess.  "  The 
count  is  away,  but  the  countess  will  make 
you  welcome." 

"  May  I  be  permitted  to  introduce  my- 
self ?  I  am  George  Dazhinsky,  captain  in 
the  I7th  Regiment,  stationed  at  Philippo- 
polis,  at  present  on  special  duty." 

"  This  is  the  Princess  Marie  Obdano- 
vitch,  sister  to  the  Countess  Szarvas." 
Dazhinsky  bowed  and  murmured  his  de- 
light. "  I  am  Basil  Reigne,  of  the  British 
embassy  at  Vienna."  Dazhinsky  bowed 
once  more. 

"  You  have  been  more  fortunate  in  your 
hunting  than  I  have,"  he  said,  with  an  ap- 
preciative glance  at  the  boar  tusks  and 
the  wolf's  tail.  "  For  ten  days  past  I  have 
been  patrolling  these  detestable  mountains 
and  have  never  even  caught  sight  of  the 
quarry." 

"  And  what  were  you  hunting,  3/.  le 
capitainef  "  queried  the  princess. 

"  The  King  of  the  Brigands,  madame — 
the  elusive  Constantine." 

Reigne  stopped,  and  regarded  the  cap- 
tain with  an  amused  laugh. 
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"  The  great  Constantiiie  is  still  at  large, 
then?" 

*^  Very  much  so,  monsieur." 

"  And  still  lending  the  government  his 
friendly  assistance  in  the  collection  of  its 
revenues  for  his  own  personal  benefit  i  " 

"  Exactly.  He  relieved  the  collector  of 
the  Tertera  District  of  twenty  thousand 
florins  just  twelve  days  ago,  and  they  sent 
me  off  with  fifty  men  post  haste  to  try 
and  catch  him." 

"And  you  have  fared  no  better  than 
Gospadof?" 

"  Pardon,  monsieur " 

"  You  have  had  no  better  success  than 
Lieutenant  Gospadof  an  J  his  troop?  " 

The  captain  shook  his  head  and  turned 
a  puzzled  face  to  Reigne. 

"  I  do  not  understand,"  he  said. 

"  Y"ou  know  Lieutenant  Gospadof  i  " 

«  No,  m'sieur." 

"  Three  weeks  ago  Gospadof  and  Count 
Szarvas  and  I  were  also  ranging  these 
mountains  in  search  of  Constantine.  We 
also  had  fifty  of  your  soldiers.  Moreover, 
we  had  the  assistance  of  a  troop  of  fifty 
Turkish  regulars " 

"  Sapristiy  so  had  we !  " 

"  Under  the  command  of  Major — Bim- 
bashi — h'm — I  forget  his  name — an  ex- 
ceedingly stout  little  man." 

Captain  Dazhinsky  had  come  to  a  dead 
stop  and  was  regarding  Basil  with  wide 
eyed  astonishment,  his  eyebrows  up  in  the 
roots  of  his  hair. 

"  We  also  met  a  troop  of  fifty  Turkish 
regulars,  and  they  joined  us  in  the  search. 
Thev  were  under  the  command  of  Chakri 
Pasha." 

"  The  deuce  they  were !  Chakri  must 
have  been  pretty  badly  roasted  at  Constan- 
tinople to  make  him  turn  brigand  hunt- 
ing." 

"Yes;  he  did  not  seem  to  take  to  it 
very  kindly." 

They  had  reached  the  point  where  the 
road  leading  to  the  chateau  parted  from 
the  highway,  and  the  metronomic  beat  of 
the  soldiers'  feet  announced  their  ap- 
proach. 

Dazhinsky  halted  them  a  short  distance 
from  the  chateau,  while  he  went  forward 
with  the  princess  and  Basil  to  request  the 
countess'  hospitality  for  himself  and  his 
men.  This  was  readily  accorded,  and  cap- 
tain and  private  alike  had  reason  to  con- 
gratulate themvselves  on  having  stumbled 
upon  such  comfortable  quarters. 

Dazhinsky  proved  quite  a  welcome  ad- 
dition to  the  house  party.  He  had  trav- 
eled, was  well  read,  and  had  been  on  inti- 
mate terms  with  Prince  Alexander.  He 
talked  well,  and  evidently  enjoyed  his  re- 


turn to  the  amenities  of  civilization  and 
society.  Yet  withal  he  wore  an  air  of  puz- 
zled perplexity,  his  brows  knitted  con- 
stantly over  some  problem  that  was  troub- 
ling him,  and  his  eyes,  whenever  they 
met  Basil  Keigne's,  were  full  of  question- 
ing. 

The  archduke  interrogated  him  closely 
as  to  the  route  he  and  his  men  had  taken, 
and  the  parts  of  the  mountains  they  had 
scoured,  and  seemed  satisfied  with  the  an- 
swers he  received. 

When  the  ladies  had  retired  for  the 
night,  and  the  men  sat  with  their  last 
cigars  over  the  big  wood  fire  in  the  hall, 
Dazhinsky  lingered  on  till  the  archduke 
and  DesroUes  and  Delsarti  had  yawned 
themselves  away  to  their  rooms,  then  he 
drew  up  his  chair  alongside  Reigne,  who 
had  foreseen  that  this  must  be  so,  and 
said  abruptly: 

"  Now,  M.  Reigne,  let  us  get  to  the  bot- 
tom of  this.  You  say  that  you  and  the 
Count  Szarvas  and  Lieutenant  Gospadof, 
and  fifty  Bulgarian  regulars,  were  search- 
ing these  mountains  three  weeks  ago  for 
Constantine." 

"  That  is  so." 

"  Where  did  you  meet  this  Gospadof  ? " 

"  I  had  been  stopping  with  Chakri.  The 
Turkish  troops  came  past  his  place  on 
their  way  to  the  mountains,  and  Chakri 
begged  me  to  accept  their  escort  till  I 
could  find  my  way  to  Vilova,  as  I  had 
promised  to  join  the  count's  party  here. 
We  met  Count  Szarvas  with  Gospadof 
and  his  troop  in  the  mountains.  The  two 
parties  joined  and  patrolled  together. 
After  three  days  the  count  and  I  got  tired 
of  it,  as  there  was  not  a  sign  of  a  brigand, 
so  we  left  the  troops  and  came  on  here." 

"3/i7/c  diahles!  May  I  be  crucified  if 
I  understand  it !  " 

"  Understand  what,  captain  ?  I  see 
something  is  puzzling  you,  but  I  don't 
understand  what." 

"  There  is  no  Gospadof,  M.  Reigne ! 
The  only  Gospadof  that  ever  was  on  the 
rolls  was  my  own  particular  chum,  Paul 
Gospadof  of  Loftscha,  and  he  was  killed 
by  my  side  at  Slivnitza.  He  was  favorite 
aide  to  Alexander,  and  we  buried  him  on 
the  battle  field.  Now,  what  do  you  make 
of  it  ? " 

Tt  was  Reigne's  turn  to  be  amazed. 

"  I  cannot  be  mistaken  in  the  name.  I 
lived  in  his  company  for  three  days.  The 
count  and  he  seemed  to  be  on  terms  of  the 
closest  intimacy.  In  fact,  I  judged  them 
to  be  old  friends." 

"  Moreover,"  said  Dazhinsky  slowly  and 
impressively,  "  no  troop  whatever  except 
my  own  has  been  detailed  for  special  ser- 
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vice  after  Constantine — that  I  know  for 
an  absolute  fact." 

"Steady I"  said  Reigne.  "You  are 
making  my  brain  spin.  Where  are  we  get- 
ting to?" 

"  I'm  hanged  if  I  know.  There  is  some- 
thing deucedly  queer  about  all  this ;  "  and 
the  two  men  sat  and  smoked  and  looked 
at  each  other,  and  puzzled  after  the  an- 
swer to  their  riddle. 

"Where  is  Count  Szanras?  He  could 
possibly  throw  some  light  on  the  matter," 
said  Dazhinsky. 

"  I  had  to  go  to  Vienna  for  three  days. 
The  count  was  called  away  before  I  re- 
turned— to  Galicia,  I  believe." 

"H'ml  Well,  it  beats  me!  There  is 
some  mistake  somewhere,  or  else  there  is 
something  wrong.    I'm  going  to  bed." 

XXVII. 

Next  morning  Captain  Dazhinsky 
marched  away  with  his  men,  and  Basil 
Eeigne  and  Princess  Marie  set  out  for  a 
mountain  walk.  They  woidd  not'  shoot 
that  day.  Their  minds  were  tuned  to  bet- 
ter things,  and  if  the  old  brown  bear  him- 
self had  crossed  their  path  they  would  not 
have  had  a  word  to  say  to  him.  So  they 
took  nothing  with  them  but  climbing 
poles,  and  a  light  luncheon  in  Basil's 
shooting  bag. 

It  was  a  glorious  day — to  them  the 
brightest  day  that  had  ever  dawned.  They 
wandered  on  and  on,  mounting  higher 
and  higher,  saying  little,  but  thinking  and 
looking  much. 

They  came  at  last  to  a  boulder  strewn 
valley,  where  the  crests  of  the  hills  seemed 
to  have  come  tumbling  down  in  ruins,  and 
covered  the  earth  with  gigantic  and  un- 
sightly fragments. 

Wandering  among  these,  they  lighted 
upon  a  little  green  chamber,  carpeted  with 
velvet  turf,  and  almost  inclosed  by  great 
granite  slabs.  A  tiny  brook  trickled  in 
at  one  end  and  out  at  the  other.  It  was 
too  inviting  to  pass  by. 

"  Here  is  nature's  own  invitation  to  the 

most  beautiful  woman  in  the  world  to  be 

seated  and  have  lunch,"  said  Basil,  and 

they  passed  in. 

*  *  *  * 

He  was  lying  at  her  feet.  He  gently 
took  her  hand  again  and  kissed  it. 

"  You  permit  me,  Marie  ?  " 

"  Obviously,"  said  the  princess,  smiling 
down  on  him. 

"  With  all  that  it  implies  ? " 

"  With  all  that  it  implies." 

Then  he  knelt  and  kissed  her  on  the 
lips. 


"  Dearest,"  he  said,  looking  deep  into 
the  beautiful  eyes  all  aglow  with  love 
light,  "  life  without  you  would  be  very 

poor  and  thin;   and  with  you My 

God !  "  and  he  bent  again  and  closed  her 
eyes  with  kisses,  and  there  was  not  within 
her  any  faintest  shadow  of  a  fear  that  he 
loved  her  for  anything  but  herself  alone. 

They  drifted  into  quiet,  happy  talk  of 
the  future. 

"  What  about  your  people  ?  "  at  length 
asked  Basil. 

A  tiny  shrug  and  the  most  delightful  of 
little  moues  was  the  response. 

"My  property  is  absolutely  my  own 
when  I  am  twenty  one,  and  I  am  twenty 
one  in  three  days  from  now.  Brother  in 
law  Alex's  little  plans  don't  look  like  com- 
ing to  a  head  within  that  time." 

"  And  what  were  the  count's  little 
plans?" 

"He  has  been  trying  to  induce  me  to 
marry  his  brother  Rudolf  for  the  last  two 
years.  Rudolf  Szarvas  is  a  boor  and  a 
barbarian,  with  whom  no  decent  woman 
would  associate.    I  would  die  first." 

"  And  how  would  the  count  benefit  by 
marrying  you  to  Rudolf  ?  " 

"I  can  only  guess  that  he  has  some 
hold  upon  his  brother.    I  know  nothing." 

A  piercing  whistle  cleft  the  silence  of 
the  soft  summer  air,  and  without  an  in- 
stant's warning,  in  the  blink  of  an  eye,  the 
little  granite  inclosure  was  filled  with 
men,  all  armed  to  the  teeth  with  knives 
and  pistols  and  long  barreled  carbines. 

Basil  sprang  up  and  struck  out  right 
and  left,  and  those  nearest  him  went  down 
like  ninepins.  He  caught  one  glimpse  of 
Marie's  white  face  and  startled  eyes,  then 
he  saw  a  blanket  flung  over  her  head,  and 
she  was  borne  oft  by  a  couple  of  stalwart 
ruffians. 

He  was  keeping  a  dozen  of  them  at  bay. 
They  hurled  themselves  on  him  like 
hounds  on  a  cornered  stag,  and  his  sledge 
hammer  blows  sent  them  spinning  back 
bruised  and  bloody.  He  just  had  time  to 
wonder  why  they  did  not  shoot  him  down, 
when  one  with  a  badly  bashed  nose  and 
half  his  teeth  sputtering  in  his  mouth 
whirled  his  long  carbine  round  by  the  bar- 
rel and  brought  the  stock  down  with  a 
crushing  blow  on  the  back  of  Basil's  head. 

He  dropped  like  a  felled  ox.  The  vic- 
tors flung  themselves  panting  on  the 
ground  and  swore  at  the  prostrate  figure, 
and  those  nearest  kicked  it.  Then  they 
took  his  watch  and  chain  and  everything 
else  of  value,  and  with  more  kicks  and 
more  curses  they  made  ready  to  carry  him 
away  with  them. 

But  at  that  there  arose  a  great^  dispute 
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among  them.  For  two  of  their  number, 
one  of  them  being  the  man  with  the  bat- 
tered face,  whose  blow  had  brought  Basil 
to  the  ground,  flatly  refused  to  permit 
this,  and  while  the  others  maintained  that 
their  instructions  were  to  carry  the  Eng- 
lishman up  into  the  hills,  these  two  still 
more  vehemently  asserted  that  they  had 
received  special  instructions  as  to  his  dis- 
posal, and  they  intended  to  carry  out  those 
instructions,  even  though  they  had  to  fight 
all  the  rest  in  order  to  do  so. 

The  quarrel  waxed  so  bitter  that  they 
came  within  measurable  distance  of  turn- 
ing their  guns  on  one  another.  But  at 
last,  amid  a  storm  of  curses  at  the  con- 
tumacy of  the  rigid  two,  the  majority 
drew  off  and  trailed  away  up  the  moun- 
tainside, leaving  the  cause  of  all  the 
trouble  still  lying  unconscious  on  his  face, 
where  he  had  fallen. 

XXVIII. 

When  Reigne  came  to  his  senses  the 
sun  was  westering.  His  head  was  hum- 
ming like  a  bee  hive,  and  he  felt  sick  and 
sore  and  bruised  all  over.  He  lay  on  his 
side  where  he  had  fallen,  his  head  al- 
most in  the  little  brook  that  curled  noisily 
through  the  inclosure.  His  opening  eyes 
fell  on  the  figures  of  the  two  brigands  who 
had  remained  in  charge  of  him. 

They  were  swarthy,  black  browed  ruf- 
fians, armed  to  the  teeth.  They  sat  in  the 
shade  with  their  backs  against  the  rocks, 
one  enjoying  a  cigar  from  Reigne's  own 
case,  which  lay  on  the  ground  by  his  side, 
the  other  still  spitting  out  blood  and 
curses  from  his  swollen  lips  and  dis- 
mantled mouth.  The  sight  of  it  acted  as 
balm  to  the  wound  in  the  back  of  Reigne's 
head,  and  he  experienced  a  certain  satis- 
faction in  knowing  that  as  between  man 
and  man  he  had  not  had  entirely  the  worst 
of  it. 

11  is  neck  was  stiff  and  hard  with  the 
blood  which  the  sun  had  caked  into  a  thick 
plaster,  and  under  the  circumstances  noth- 
ing better  could  have  been  done  for  him. 

lie  would  have  liked  to  feel  what 
amount  of  damage  had  been  done,  but  his 
hands  were  bound  tightly  behind  his  back. 
He  managed  to  wriggle  his  body  up  to 
the  brook,  and  plunged  his  aching  head 
into  it.  taking  a  long,  delicious  draft. 

The  man  with  the  damaged  mouth 
started  up  with  a  splutter  of  oaths  to  drag 
him  back,  but  the  other  growled  out  a 
word  or  two,  and  he  sat  down,  muttering 
objurgations. 

And  then  Reigne  recognized  him.  It 
was  the  ruffian  he  had  already  met  twice 


before  under  circumstances  which  did  not 
now  commend  themselves  to  him  as  likely 
to  prejudice  his  captor  in  his  favor — ^the 
man  of  the  Bosporus  and  of  the  Turkish 
village  on  the  road  to  Teraklia;  though 
somehow  it  seemed  to  Reigne,  as  he  lay 
and  watched  him,  that  he  was  less  active 
and  full  blooded  than  of  yore,  and  that  he 
bore  himself  stiffly  after  the  manner  of 
one  who  carries  an  unhealed  wound.  At 
sight  of  him  the  prisoner  made  up  his 
mind  that  things  would  go  ill  with  him, 
seeing  into  whose  hands  he  had  fallen. 
His  other  captor  he  did  not  recognize, 
and  he  wondered  vaguely,  with  his  head 
all  swimming,  what  it  all  meant,  and  how 
these  things  came  about,  and  at  whose 
instigation  it  was  that  this  man  had  ao 
pertinaciously  followed  him  and  tried  for 
his  life. 

When  the  Undamaged  One  had  finished 
his  cigar  he  slipped  the  case  into  his 
pocket  and  stood  up.  He  intimated  to 
Reigne  that  it  was  time  to  be  moving  by 
prodding  him  with  the  butt  of  his  long 
carbine,  and  Broken  Mouth  emphasized 
the  same  by  a  couple  of  well  planted  kicks. 

They  laughed  for  a  minute  at  the  pris- 
oner's attempts  to  rise;  then  the  Undam- 
aged One  took  him  by  the  collar  and 
jerked  him  to  his  feet.  His  head  was 
swimming  still,  and  .he  reeled  and  stum- 
bled. It  occurred  to  him  that  the  weaker 
he  seemed  the  less  his  guards  might  ex- 
pect of  him,  and  that  thereby  chances  of 
escape  might  offer.  So  he  made  himself 
as  limp  as  possible,  and  when  they  had 
fitted  a  rope  round  his  neck  the  procession 
started,  the  Undamaged  One  leading  with 
a  twist  of  the  rope  round  his  wrist.  Broken 
Mouth  bringing  up  the  rear  with  his  long 
knife,  and  every  now  and  again  admin- 
istering a  vicious  jab  with  the  point  to 
the  prisoner,  who  staggered  brokenly  be- 
tween them. 

With  a  pang,  Reigne  saw  that  they 
turned  off  to  the  left,  the  opposite  direc- 
tion to  that  in  which  Marie  had  been  car- 
ried. They  tramped  heavily  along  the 
hillside,  and  then  began  to  strike  up- 
ward. 

As  well  as  he  could,  without  exciting 
suspicion,  he  took  note  of  the  course  they 
were  following.  His  mind  was  made  up  to 
come  back  this  same  way  as  soon  as  op]>or- 
tunity  offered.  And  as  it  was  evident  that 
the  less  distance  they  went  the  shorter 
distance  he  would  have  to  return,  he  grew 
limper  and  limper,  and  kept  stopping  and 
hanging  heavily  on  to  the  rope,  in  spite 
of  angry  jerks  from  the  front  and  spitefu! 
prods  from  the  rear.  His  guards  both 
swore  lustily  at  him,  but  neither  oaths 
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nor  jerks  nor  prods  had  any  effect  on  his 
apparently  failing  strength. 

It  was  a  trying  climb  at  best  of  times, 
and  not  without  danger,  the  rough  trail 
winding  round  the  bare  hill  shoulders 
with  critical  bits  here  and  there,  where 
the  rocks  rose  sheer  on  the  one  side,  and 
fell  away  sharp  and  sudden  on  the  other, 
and  where  a  false  step  might  send  them 
down  a  hundred  feet  on  to  the  ragged 
boulders  below.  Heigne  felt,  with  a  grim 
fleeting  humor,  that  while  there  was  not 
much  fear  of  his  falling  into  an  abyss 
with  that  rope  round  his  neck,  it  would 
still  be  his  neck  that  would  suffer  if  the 
leader  tripped  and  fell  over,  so  the  latter 
bore  a  double  burden  of  responsibility. 

lie  went  heavily  and  still  more  heavily, 
till  the  roi>e  nearly  choked  him,  and  at 
last,  arriving  at  a  spot  where  a  big  rock 
jutted  over  the  path  and  offered  almost 
the  shelter  of  a  cave,  the  leader  took  the 
rope  V  from  the  prisoner's  neck,  bound  his 
legs  and  arms  with  it,  and  bade  him  sit 
down.  Then  Broken  Mouth  gathered 
sticks  and  made  a  tiny  fire,  and  boiled 
water  in  a  flat  tin  dish  which  formed  part 
of  his  equipment,  and  with  a  few  handfuls 
of  meal  made  a  thin  porridge,  of  which  he 
and  the  other  partook. 

If  it  had  rested  with  Broken  Mouth, 
Reigne  would  have  gone  fasting,  for  he 
was  closing  the  commissariat  and  putting 
away  his  cooking  utensils  when  the  Un- 
damaged One  growled  out  a  word  or  two, 
and  the  other  flamed  out  an  excited  and 
phosphorescent    series    of    objections    to 

feeding  a who  had  sent 

half  one's  teeth  down  one's  throat.  The 
dispute  waxed  hot,  and  it  was  only  a  threat 
on  the  part  of  the  Undamaged  One,  which 
he  emphasized  with  his  gun,  to  drive  the 
remaining  teeth  after  their  fellows,  that 
procured  Reigne  his  supper.  Broken 
Mouth,  to  save  his  remaining  teeth,  gave 
way  to  the  extent  of  dashing  a  handful 
of  meal  into  the  tin  dish  full  of  water 
and  slamming  it  on  the  ground  in  front 
of  the  prisoner,  who  rolled  over  and  lapped 
it  up  as  best  he  could.  Boil  it,  Broken 
Mouth  would  not,  teeth  or  no  teeth,  and 
the  Undamaged  One  was  satisfied  so  long 
as  the  prisoner  was  kept  alive.  He  him- 
self contributed  his  mite  to  the  hilarity 
of  the  occasion  by  sitting  to  windward  of 
the  prisoner  and  smoking  one  of  his  cigars, 
and  permitting  him  to  enjoy  its  fragrance 
at  second  hand.  He  grinningly  offered 
one  to  Broken  Mouth,  but  his  swollen  lips 
were  still  too  painful,  and  ho  refused  it, 
flinging  an  extra  curse  at  the  prisoner. 
They  conversed  in  a  mixed  patois,  Greek. 
Bulgarian,  Turkish,  all  jumbled  up,  and 


Reigne  could  occasionally  catch  the  drift 
of  their  talk,  though  he  could  not  make 
much  of  it. 

"  Why  not  kill  him  and  have  done  with 
it  ?  "  he  thought  he  caught  Broken  Mouth 
saying  at  one  time. 

"  Because,  my  Ahmed,  revenge  may  be 
very  sweet  to  you,"  said  the  other,  or 
something  to  that  effect,  "  but  to  me 
money  is  sweeter  still." 

"  Half  your  teeth  aren't  down  your 
throat,"  growled  Broken  Mouth  again. 

"  No,  fortunately  for  him,"  said  the 
other,  nodding  towards  Basil ;  "  if  they 
had  been  he  would  not  be  here.  But  as 
it  is,  maybe  we  can  get  both  ransom  and 
revenge." 

"What  will  he  fetch?" 

The  other  laughed  out  some  idiomatic 
expression  which  was  Bulgarian  to 
Reigne,  but  he  caught  stray  words  and 
bits  of  sentences  which  were  by  no  means 
pleasant  or  reassuring :  "  a  finger — say  an 
ear — another  finger "  and  so  on. 

"And  the  girl?" 

"Ah,  that  is  a  different  matter,  my 
toothless  one.  If  I  know  the  chief  aright, 
her  figure  will  be  a  high  one — pfui — 
millions!  She  is  the  richest  woman  in 
Europe,  they  say,  but  there  is  more  in 
that  matter  than  shows  outijide,  I  imag- 
ine." Then  he  trailed  off  into  a  turgid 
flood  of  mixed  jargon,  and  Reigne  could 
only  catch  an  occasional  word,  of  which 
he  could  make  nothing. 

In  the  course  of  his  talk  he  referred  to 
the  prisoner  more  than  once,  indicating 
him  by  a  backward  jerk  of  the  head,  but 
Reigne's  brain  was  still  humming,  and  he 
could  make  no  sense  of  it,  and  at  last,  in 
spite  of  wounds  and  bonds  and  chill  night 
air,  he  dozed  off.  He  was  awakened  by  a 
blow  in  the  face  from  Broken  Mouth,  who 
adopted  this  familiar  method  of  intima- 
ting that  breakfast  was  ready  and  that  it 
was  time  to  start.  The  Undamaged  One 
was  not  in  sight,  but  he  came  swinging 
round  the  corner  as  the  prisoner  finished 
lapping  up  his  last  grains  of  meal.  He 
untied  the  rope  from  his  cramped  legs, 
fitted  it  round  his  neck,  and  with  a  jork 
started  the  procession  once  more. 

Daylight  was  just  breaking  over  the 
hills  as  they  set  out.  The  valleys  were 
still  swathed  in  shadows  and  curling 
mists.  And  now,  limp  and  stiff  and  broken 
though  he  felt,  Reigne  concentrated  all 
his  faculties  on  the  idea  of  escape.  Every 
yard  they  went  took  him  that  much  fur- 
ther from  Marie;  every  minute  she  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  brigands  was  additional 
torture  to  him.  So  he  bore  as  heavily  on 
his  neck  rope  as  he  could,  and  uj^ed  his 
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eyes  and  bided  his  time,  determined  on  a 
full  settlement  of  accounts  the  first 
chance  that  offered. 

It  came  sooner  than  he  had  hoped. 

The  path  still  tended  upward  and 
wound  narrowly  round  sharp,  jutting  el- 
bows of  rock.  More  than  once,  as  they 
accomplished  a  difficult  and  risky  turn- 
ing, Eeigne  ground  his  teeth  and  said  to 
himself  that  that  would  have  done.  Glanc- 
ing ahead  from  under  his  brow,  he  saw  an 
unusually  difficult  bit  coming.  He  set 
his  jaw  tight  and  braced  himself  for  bat- 
tle. Outwardly  he  seemed  pumped,  the 
rope  was  tight  round  his  neck,  the  sharp 
point  behind  was  pinking  him  with  punc- 
tures. 

The  moment  came,  and  the  spot — sheer 
rock  on  one  side,  sheer  fall  the  other. 
He  gathered  himself,  straightened  up,  and 
like  a  flash  spun  round  on  one  leg,  bring- 
ing the  other  outstretched  whirling 
against  the  legs  of  unsuspecting  Broken 
Mouth.  It  was  a  leg  of  iron,  well  ma- 
tured on  the  football  fields  of  Rugby,  it 
was  pitted  with  smarting  wounds  from 
Broken  Mouth's  vicious  blade,  and  it 
swept  the  legs  of  that  worthy  from  under 
him  as  if  they  had  been  matches.  Yell- 
ing and  scrambling  and  clutching,  he 
started  his  descent,  but  when  he  landed 
on  the  rocks  two  hundred  feet  below  he 
was  silent. 

And  he  had  not  lain  there  one  minute 
when  the  Undamaged  One  joined  him — 
undamaged  no  longer.  For,  at  the  jerk 
of  the  rope,  he  turned  to  see  what  was 
happening,  and,  as  he  turned,  he  received 
Reigne's  head  full  in  the  stomach.  The 
rope  slid  through  his  lax  fingers  as  he 
shut  up  like  a  pocket  knife  and  joined 
Broken  Mouth  —  now  Broken  Head, 
Broken  Ribs,  Broken  Body — on  the  silent 
rocks  below. 

Basil  Reigne,  up  above,  panting  hard 
and  trembling  with  excitement,  sat  down 
on  the  path  lest  another  should  be  added 
to  the  feast  for  eagles  down  below.  For, 
oven  as  he  looked,  a  great  bird,  with  wide 
sweeping  wings  and  craning  neck,  came 
circling  down  out  of  the  unknown,  swept 
past  him  so  close  that  the  glance  of  its 
evil  eye  sent  a  chill  down  his  spine,  and 
dropped  down  into  the  abyss. 

Basil  sat  tight  oh  the  narrow  path  till 
the  first  nervous  strain  was  over.  Then 
he  crept  to  his  feet,  and,  finding  with  lit- 
tle difficulty  a  sharp  edge  of  rock,  backed 
up  to  it  till  the  tooth  of  it  played  on  the 
cord  that  bound  his  hands,  and  with  iave 
minutes'  work  and  the  loss  of  some  cuticle, 
he  was  free. 

He  heaved  ^ve  big  rocks  at  the  eagle 


tapping  over  its  prey  down  below,  missed 
every  shot,  then  turned  and  swung  down 
the  path  he  had  mounted  with  so  much 
difficulty  in  the  dawn. 

Before  the  sun  was  half  up  the  sky  he 
was  back  at  the  rock  encircled  hollow 
through  which  the  stream  sang  merrily. 
He  drank  of  it  and  rested,  and  then  took 
up  the  most  difficult  part  of  his  tasL 

XXIX. 

He  was  desperately  hungry,  and  when 
he  chanced  on  some  scraps  of  their  yes- 
terday's lunch  trodden  into  the  turf,  he 
picked  them  out  as  carefully  as  if  they 
had  been  diamonds,  and  devoured  them, 
dirt  and  all,  with  the  eagerness  of  a  starv- 
ing dog.  Then  he  set  to  work  to  find  out 
in  which  direction  they  had  carried  the 
princess. 

At  first  the  trail  was  easy.  Having  no 
fear  of  pursuit,  the  brigands  had  taken 
no  precautions,  and  so  long  as  the  ground 
was  soft  and  receptive  Reigne  could  fol- 
low at  a  run.  He  could  even  distinguish, 
or  thought  he  could,  the  heavier  foot- 
marks of  the  rascals  who  carried  Marie 
between  them.  But  as  the  track  struck 
upwards  and  led  among  patches  of  shaly 
rock,  which  tinkled  like  metal  under  his 
feet,  he  was  constantly  losing  the  indica- 
tions, and  had  to  make  wide  casts  around 
before  he  found  them  again.  At  times  he 
was  on  the  point  of  despair,  but  ever,  in 
one  way  or  another,  he  managed  to  pick 
up  the  traces  again,  and  so  climbed  higher 
and  higher  up  the  rugged  side  of  the 
mountain. 

At  last,  however,  in  an  immense  stony 
plateau  he  found  himself  completely  at 
fault.  The  tracks  led  into  it  plainly 
enough,  but  they  never  seemed  to  lead 
out  again.  A  dozen  shingly  paths  ran 
from  it.  It  was  a  great  shingly  sea  with 
a  dozen  shingly  rivers  streaming  into  and 
out  of  it,  and  up  any  one  of  these  the  band 
might  have  gone.  Whichever  path  he 
chose  might  be  the  wrong  one,  and  every 
step  would  but  lead  him  further  and  fur- 
ther from  the  chase.  To  explore  them  all 
would  take  a  week. 

He  took  first  a  rapid  tramp  round  each 
outlet,  his  eyes  glued  to  the  ground  for 
the  faintest  indications — and  found  noth- 
ing. Then  he  began  systematically  to  fol- 
low each  path  for  a  short  distance.  But 
this  was  slow  work,  and  the  sun  had  long 
since  passed  the  zenith.  He  stuck  to  it 
doggedly.  Once  or  twice  his  spirits  rose 
as  he  came  across  distinct  traces  of  shod 
feet — and  fell  lower  than  ever  when  he 
found  that  the  traces  were  hia^own. 
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He  was  getting  desperate,  and  stood 
idly  kicking  with  his  heel  the  stones  of 
the  third  path  he  had  explored,  and  con- 
signing the  wily  brigands  to  long  con- 
tinued torment,  when  a  tiny  gleam  caught 
his  eye.  He  pounced  upon  it — a  ring — a 
ring  set  with  rubies  and  diamonds — one 
of  Marie's  rings;  he  had  often  seen  it  on 
her  finger.  With  a  smothered  whoop,  he 
turned  up  the  path  and  went  steadily 
along  at  a  trot,  his  eye  searching  keenly 
for  further  leads.  The  shingly  path 
trailed  off  at  last  into  softer  ground,  and 
here  the  footmarks  of  the  troop  were  plain 
enough,  and  he  sped  along  in  high  spirits. 
What  the  end  of  the  chase  might  be  did 
not  trouble  him.  Time  enough  to  make 
plans  when  he  saw  how  the  land  lay. 

And  now,  far  away  in  front,  as  he  passed 
through  a  rocky  cleft,  rose  a  great  ridge 
of  the  mountain,  running,  as  near  as  he 
could  tell,  due  east  and  west.  The  sun 
was  already  dipping  towards  it  as  he  drew 
near. 

It  seemed  to  him  to  be  a  mighty  pla- 
teau, flat  as  a  table  on  top,  and  the  side 
fell  sheer  and  straight  as  the  side  of  a 
house  to  the  plain  along  which  his  path 
lay.  The  way  must  run  along  the  foot  of 
the  cliff,  which  he  could  see  was  strewn 
with  huge  boulders,  or  into  the  heart  of 
it,  for  the  sides  were  absolutely  unsca- 
lable. 

If  this  should  be  one  of  the  brigands' 
haunts  no  doubt  a  good  lookout  was  kept, 
and  no  one  could  follow  the  path  over  the 
plain  without  being  visible  for  miles  to 
any  such  sentinel.  He  deemed  it  wise, 
therefore,  to  wait  for  darkness  before  at- 
tempting the  passage  of  the  plain.  So  he 
climbed  up  a  hundred  feet  from  the  path, 
chose  a  hiding  place  among  the  rocks,  and 
lay  looking  out  over  the  plain  towards 
the  plateau. 

He  was  desperately  fagged  and  raven- 
ously hungry.  Beyond  two  handfuls  of 
meal  and  the  broken  scraps  of  the  inclo- 
sure,  he  had  eaten  nothing  for  twenty 
hours.  But  in  spite  of  this,  and  the  tor- 
ture of  anxiety  as  to  Marie's  fate,  nature 
would  have  her  way,  and  the  sun  had  bare- 
ly dropped  behind  the  plateau  when  his 
eyes  closed  and  he  fell  asleep. 

He  woke  with  a  start  and  a  curse  at  his 
stupidity,  to  find  all  dark  around  and 
nothing  to  guide  him  even  to  the  path  he 
had  to  follow.  He  shook  himself  together 
and  was  preparing  to  scramble  down  hill, 
when  the  sound  of  voices  below  and  the 
clink  of  arms  dropped  him  down  behind 
his  rock  again.  A  small  body  of  armed 
men  was  passing  beneath  him  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  cliff. 


He  removed  his  boots  and,  slipping 
noiselessly  down  till  he  struck  the  path, 
crept  along  in  their  wake. 

He  had  no  difficulty  in  keeping  within 
touch  of  them,  for  they  laughed  and  joked 
in  the  highest  spirits,  and  their  arms 
clinked  merrily.  It  was  dark  as  pitch, 
but  their  feet  trod  the  accustomed  path 
without  a  stumble,  and  Basil  Reignie  in 
his  stockings  crept  silently  behind. 

But  at  the  end  of  a  half  hour's  steady 
tramp  they  all  fell  silent,  the  voices  were 
hushed,  and  their  arms,  carried  carefully, 
gave  forth  no  sound.  The  path  wound 
among  gigantic  boulders.  As  Reigne 
crept  quietly  round  one  of  these,  his  heart 
leaped  into  his  mouth  at  finding,  from 
the  low  growl  of  conversation  almost  in 
his  ear,  that  the  party  he  had  been  fol- 
lowing was  all  sitting  down  behind  it  on 
the  other  side  facing  towards  the  cliff. 

He  thanked  Heaven  for  his  stockinged 
feet,  and  stood  breathless,  leaning  against 
the  path  side  of  the  same  rock.  Then, 
with  infinite  caution,  he  withdrew  inch 
by  inch,  chose  another  rock  some  distance 
away,  and  laid  down  behind  it,  patiently 
to  await  events. 

He  could  hear  the  low,  intermittent 
growl  of  talk,  and  an  occasional  smothered 
laugh,  and  now  and  again  an  impatient 
snarl  from  the  rock  in  front.  He  was  get- 
ting cramped  and  tired,  and  was  wonder- 
ing how  long  this  was  to  continue,  when 
a  footstep  approaching  from  the  cliff  set 
them  all  on  the  alert. 

The  newcomer  drew  near  quietly,  then 
stood  and  gave  a  soft  whistle.  It  was  an- 
swered from  the  party  behind  the  rock, 
and  he  joined  them  swiftly  and  sat  down 
with  the  rest.  Reigne  could  catch  eager 
questions  and  answers,  and  an  occasional 
low  ripple  of  laughter.  Then  silence  fell 
on  them  again,  and  they  sat  and  waited. 

Another  footstep  from  the  cliff;  again 
the  halt,  the  low  signal  whistle  and  an- 
swer, and  another  newcomer  joined  the 
waiting  band.  And  this  was  repeated  till 
Reigne  judged  there  must  be  at  least  twen- 
ty armed  men  squatting  silently  behind 
the  rock. 

Gradually  the  intermittent  talk  died 
away.  All  eyes  and  ears  were  straining 
towards  the  cliff.  The  heavy  silence  and 
the  dense  darkness  were  pregnant  with 
possibilities,  as  a  thunder  cloud  is  charged 
with  electricity. 

They  waited  and  waited  till  Reigne 
wondered  that  the  thumping  of  his  heart 
was  not  heard  behind  the  other  rock. 
There  is  nothing  so  trying  to  the  nerves 
as  a  long,  silent  wait,  with  great  possibili- 
ties  in  front.     Bad   enough  in  field   of 
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fight,  when  men  lie  waking  the  word  with 
grinding  teeth  and  tightly  strung  nerves, 
and  their  emotions  oozing  out  of  them  in 
unrecorded  oaths  and  curses  and  other 
various  ways,  while  the  hullets  whistle 
home  to  their  billets.  Ten  times  worse 
this  waiting  in  the  silence  and  the  dark. 

That  something  unusual  was  toward 
was  evident,  but  what  it  might  be  was 
quite  beyond  Reigne's  comprehension. 

And  so  they  waited. 

Then  at  last  came  the  flash  that  broke 
the  long  suspense.  A  plume-like  bead  of 
light  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff  waved  rapidly 
to  and  fro,  and  instantly  in  response  the 
armed  band  sprang  from  its  crouching 
place,  and  raced  towards  the  spot  where 
the  torch  still  flashed  up  and  down. 

Reigne  followed  a  few  yards  behind, 
stumbling  and  bruising  feet  and  knees, 
keeping  the  path  as  well  as  he  could,  and 
thankful  that,  owing  to  his  stockinged 
feet  and  the  eagerness  of  those  in  front, 
his  falls  were  unheard.  When  he  reached 
the  face  of  the  cliff  the  last  of  the  band 
was  just  disappearing  through  a  narrow 
cleft  formed  by  a  great  leaning  boulder. 

Basil  took  his  life  in  his  hands  and  fol- 
lowed without  a  mementos  hesitation.  It 
was  dark  as  Erebus.  His  head  bumped 
against  the  rocks,  and  he  had  to  feel  his 
way  with  his  hands.  He  heard  footsteps 
dying  away  to  the  right,  and  his  blind 
hands,  falling  on  space,  discovered  a  pas- 
sage. He  bent  his  head  and  stumbled 
along,  his  hands  outstretched  on  either 
side.  In  places  the  side  walls  broke  away, 
and  he  had  to  grope  along  by  whichever 
wall  served. 

Then  in  front  there  rose  a  sudden  wild 
uproar — hoarse  cries  and  shots  and  yells 
and  all  the  sounds  of  deadly  strife. 

What  it  all  might  mean  Basil  had  not 
the  faintest  idea.  So  far  as  he  could  make 
out  the  brigands  were  attacking  their  own 
stronghold.  But  why  and  wherefore  was 
quite  beyond  his  imagining.  He  stood 
for  a  moment  hesitating  whether  wisdom 
and  safety  alike  did  not  dictate  a  speedy 
retreat  from  this  inferno. 

But  the  matter  was  decided  for  him. 
For  suddenly  the  tide  of  battle  came  roll- 
ing down  the  passage  towards  where  he 
stood.  He  groped  hastily  for  one  of  the 
gaps  in  the  side  wall,  and  was  grateful  for 
its  depth.  He  scrambled  in  among  the 
rooks  and  crouched  and  waited,  and  in  a 
moment  the  tunnel  was  full  of  men  fight- 
ing fiercely  for  their  lives,  stabbing  and 
yelling,  now  making  a  stand  and  falling 
back  foot  by  foot,  and  then  swept  along  in 
a  howling  heap  by  the  fierce  rush  of  those 
behind. 


Now  and  again  a  pistol  cracked  and  lit 
up  the  scene  with  lightning  flash,  but  it 
was  mostly  cold  steel  and  pistol  butts,  and 
as  the  rush  swept  by,  the  ground  was 
strewn  with  groaning,  cursing  men. 

Basil  groped  his  way  down  again  to  the 
level,  and  stumbled  along  up  the  passage. 
The  uproar  behind  gradually  died  away 
as  the  fight  burst  out  into  the  open.  He 
trod  on  wounded  men,  and  they  cursed 
him  and  clutched  at  him  blindly  and  sav- 
agely. He  tripped  over  a  carbine.  He 
picked  it  up  and  pushed  on. 

A  dim  light  ahead  broke  gratefully  on 
his  straining  eyes.  The  passage  suddenly 
opened  out  into  a  vast  cavern.  The  light 
came  from  a  couple  of  torches  stuck  into 
the  rock  at  the  far  end.  Beneath  the 
torches  was  a  table  spread  with  food  and 
wine,  and  behind  the  table,  on  the 
ground,  just  as  he  had  fallen  from  his 
seat,  was  a  dead  man,  and  bending  over 
him  in  silent  agony  was  a  woman,  a  dark 
haired,  olive  skinned  woman,  dressed  in 
Bulgarian  costume,  with  a  bright  kerchief 
wound  round  her  head,  and  strikingly 
handsome,  though  her  face  was  warped 
with  grief  and  passion. 

"  Marie  I  "  shouted  Basil,  and  the  bend- 
ing woman  raised  her  head  and  looked  at 
him  for  a  moment,  with  eyes  full  of  angary 
fire.  The  dark,  gleaming  face  somehow 
seemed  familiar  to  him. 

"  Basil !  Basil !  Oh,  release  me !  "  came 
faintly  from  inside  a  rude  wooden  door 
which  closed  the  entrance  to  a  smaller 
cavern,  and  a  pair  of  tiny  fists  hammered 
on  it  in  frantic  excitemeDt. 

A  lusty  kick  staved  in  the  door,  and 
Marie  sprang  into  his  arms. 

"  Thank  Godl  "  he  said.  "  Let  us  get 
out  of  this !    They  will  be  back." 

He  went  to  pluck  down  one  of  the 
torches,  and  passed  behind  the  table  to 
get  it. 

"  Good  God !  "  he  whispered  hoarsely, 
and  stood  with  hand  outstretched  as 
though  turned  to  stone.  "  What  is  this  ?  " 
and  Marie  was  by  his  side  in  a  moment. 

"It  is  Chakri— Chakri  Pasha!"  he 
said,  pointing  to  the  dead  face  above  which 
the  red  fez  still  rested. 

But  Marie,  looking  down  on  the  dead 
man,  shuddered  so  violently  that  when  he 
threw  his  arm  round  her,  her  shaking 
shook  him  too,  and  she  ga8i)ed  brokenly : 

"  Oh,  Basil,  what  does  it  mean  ?  What 
does  it  all  mean?  Take  me  away!  It  is 
the  count,  it  is  Alex !  " 

Then  the  woman  looked  up  at  them, 
with  eyes  ablaze  with  curses,  and  said 
some  words  in  Bulgarian,  and  Marie 
shrieked  and  would  have  fallen. 
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Basil  wound  bis  arm  more  tightly  round 
her,  and  she  sobbed: 

"  Oh,  take  me  away !    Take  me  away !  " 

"  What  does  she  say  ?  " 

"  She  says  it  is  her  husband — Constan- 
tine!*; 

Basil  half  dragged,  half  carried,  her 
towards  the  tunnel.  Another  body  lay  in 
their  path.  Basil  heeded  it  not.  He  was 
in  haste  to  get  out.  He  had  got  all  he 
wanted,  and  more.  But  a  wild  clutch  at 
his  arm  and  another  moan  from  Marie 
caused  him  to  glance  at  the  dead  man. 

"Good  Ix)rd!"  he  said.  "Gospadof! 
What  in  heaven's  name  does  it  mean  i '' 

But  Marie  was  sobbing  hysterically, 
and  only  gasped  out : 

"  It  is  Rudolf— Rudolf  Szarvas !  Take 
me  away,  quick !  "  and  he  dragged  her  into 
the  tunnel. 

The  passage  of  the  tunnel  haunts  their 
dreams  still.  It  was  an  inferno,  slippery 
with  blood  and  echoing  still  with  groans 
and  curses. 

Marie  fainted  outright.  Basil  set  his 
teeth  hard,  got  his  left  arm  well  round 
the  slender  body,  and  staggered  along, 
slipping  and  stumbling,  now  shrinkingly 
on  soft  human  flesh  which  gave  forth 
moans,  now  thankfully  on  silent,  solid 
rock  again,  bruising  himself  sorely,  but 
carefully  guarding  his  precious  burden, 
till  at  last  he  smelled  the  cool  night  air. 

He  flung  down  the  torch,  and  on  his 
knees  crept  round  the  angle  of  the  rock, 
dragged  the  princess  through  the  cleft, 
and  fell  prone,  panting  and  spent. 

He  heard  shots  and  shouts,  more  and 
more  distant.  The  flight  and  pursuit  had 
passed  out  of  the  valley  and  down  along 
the  hillside. 

But  there  was  no  time  to  lose.  He 
scrambled  to  his  feet  again,  raised  the 
princess  in  his  arms,  and  staggered  off 
along  the  base  of  the  cliff.  He  went  till 
his  strength  gave  out,  then  let  his  burden 
slide  to  the  ground,  and  reeled  and  fell 
beside  her. 

When  he  came  to  it  was  still  dark,  but 
the  crisp  rawness  of  the  air  told  of  the 
coming  day. 

A  cold  little  hand  was  stroking  his 
forehead,  and  he  lay  still  to  enjoy  the  ca- 
ressing touch  of  it.  He  could  have  lain 
there  forever.  But  there  was  work  to  be 
done,  so  he  moved  his  head  and  kissed 
the  little  hand  in  its  passage,  and  sat  up. 

It  was  a  very  pale,  disheveled,  heavy 
eyed  princess  that  sat  there,  and,  even  as 
he  looked,  a  convulsive  sob  shook  her,  and 
she  buried  her  face  in  her  hands. 

"  Oh,  Basil,  I  cannot  forget  it.  What 
does  it  all  mean  ?  " 


"I  cannot  tell,  dear,  yet;  somethiuiif 
ghastly,  I  fear." 

"  Oh,  my  poor  Anna !  Mon  Dieu !  Mon 
Dieul    My  poor,  poor  Anna!  " 

"I  must  see  to  your  safety  first,  then 
I  will  try  to  find  out  what  it  means. 
Meanwhile,  when  we  get  home,  if  we  ever 
do  get  home,  the  less  we  say  of  these  things 
the  better." 

"  Yes,  surely !    Oh,  my  poor  Anna !  " 

"Can  we  find  water?  I  am  dying  of 
thirst.  I  would  give  a  year's  pay — I  al- 
most believe  I  would  give  one  single  hair 
of  your  head,  Marie — for  a  jugful  of 
water." 

"  Come,  let  us  go,"  she  said,  "  let  us  go 
home ;  "  and  hand  in  hand  they  stole  away 
among  the  shadows  that  still  hung  round 
the  base  of  the  cliff. 

«  *  «  « 

It  was  evening  when  Basil  and  the 
princess  limped  painfully  up  the  approach 
to  the  chateau,  half  dead  with  hunger 
and  fatigue. 

Countess  Anna,  full  of  anxious  concern, 
carried  off  Marie  to  her  room,  and  Des- 
rolles  and  Delsarti  gathered  round  Basil, 
eager  for  his  news. 

"  My  dear  fellows,  I  have  eaten  nothing 
for  thirty  six  hours.  If  you  want  to  know 
what  it  feels  like,  go  and  try  it." 

And  not  another  word  would  he  say. 

He  wrote  two  lines  on  a  scrap  of  paper 
and  sent  for  the  steward. 

"  Get  your  very  best  horse  and  your 
very  best  man.  He  must  follow  Captain 
Dazhinsky,  wherever  he  is,  and  put  that 
note  into  his  own  hand  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible.   Now  give  me  food." 

He  ate  like  a  starving  man,  tumbled 
into  a  hot  bath,  tied  a  wet  towel  round 
his  burning  head,  slept  without  a  break 
for  twenty  four  hours,  and  woke  re- 
freshed. 

XXX. 

His  opening  eyes  fell  on  the  white, 
cameo  face  of  the  Duchess  of  Malplaquet, 
who  sat  by  his  bedside. 

"  I  would  not  disturb  you,  my  boy,"  she 
said,  "  but  I  have  waited  long  for  you  to 
awaken.  Tell  me  all  that  has  happened. 
It  is  something  terrible,  I  know.  Marie 
is  in  a  high  fever."  Basil  sat  up  quickly 
as  though  about  to  spring  out  of  bod. 
"  You  can  do  nothing  more  than  has  been 
done,  my  dear.  We  have  a  doctor  here 
from  Bellova.  He  says  she  has  had  some 
great  shock." 

"  And  the  countess  ?  "  asked  Basil  hur- 
riedly.   "  Is  she  attending  her  ?  " 

"  Xo,"    said    the    duchess,    e;v4aig    him| 
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keenly.  "  I  have  seen  to  that.  I  am  nurs- 
ing her  myself.  She  is  sleeping  just  now. 
My  maid  will  call  me  the  moment  she 
wakes.  I  think  you  had  better  tell  me 
what  has  happened.  The  whole  truth  will 
be  better  perhaps  than  the  half  truths  I 
could  not  help  gathering  from  Marie's 
wandering  words.  You  don't  want  Anna 
to  go  near  her  ? " 

"  Not  on  any  account,"  he  said.  "  If 
you  will  give  me  ten  minutes  to  dress,  I 
will  tell  you  all  about  it." 

"  I  will  go  and  see  how  Marie  is,  and 
give  you  the  latest  news." 

Basil  made  a  hasty  toilet,  and  the  tap, 
tap,  of  the  old  lady's  stick  heralded  her 
return  as  he  finished. 

"  How  is  she  ?  "  he  inquired  anxiously. 

"  She  is  still  sleeping.  The  doctor  ad- 
ministered a  sedative.  He  says  there  is 
no  cause  for  anxiety.  It  is  a  question  of 
time  and  careful  nursing,  and  that  she 
will  have.  Now  tell  me — ^how  do  matters 
stand  between  you  two?"  and  she  eyed 
him  anxiously. 

"  Marie  has  promised  to  be  my  wife." 

"  Dieu  merci,  that  is  as  I  hoped  it  would 
be !  You  will,  however,  have  to  overcome 
the  count's  opposition ;  "  and  her  eyes,  big 
with  questioning,  held  his  intently. 

"No,"  said  Basil  gravely;  "that  is  at 
an  end." 

"  How  at  an  end  ?  Does  he  know  ?  And 
has  he  consented?  And  what  about  Ru- 
dolf?" 

Basil  eyed  her  for  a  moment,  still  half 
hesitating ;  then : 

"  You  had  better  hear  the  whole  story, 
duchess.  We  shall  need  your  best  assist- 
ance and  advice.  The  matter  will  be  safe 
in  your  keeping,  I  know,  for  the  love  you 
bear  to  Marie  and  the  countess." 

"  Safe,  my  boy  ?  Yes,  it  will  be  safe 
with  me.  I  carry  greater  secrets  than  the 
Szarvas  family  is  likely  ever  to  evolve. 
AlJons!'' 

"It  is  a  very  terrible  story.  Count 
Alex  is  dead — Chakri  Pasha  is  dead — Con- 
stantine  the  brigand  is  dead — they  were 
all  one  and  the  same." 

"Oh,  fjrand  Dieu  I  ^^  she  gasped,  star- 
tled in  spite  of  herself.  Then  her  thoughts 
flew  at  once  to  the  countess.  "  And  Anna ! 
Oh,  mon  Dieu!  Mon  Dieu!  Poor,  poor 
Anna!  I  was  sure  Alex  was  dead  from 
Marie's  talk.  But  this — ^this  is — in- 
famy!" 

When  she  calmed  down,  Basil  briefly 
told  her  the  story. 

"  Rudolf,  too !  "  she  exclaimed,  lifting 
shaking  hands  of  amazement. 

"  Now  you  see  why  the  countess  must 
be  kept  away  from  Marie  until  she  re- 


gains her  senses.  You  and  Mme.  Melita 
must  manage  it  somehow,  and  as  soon  as 
possible  you  must  all  get  away  to  Vienna. 
I  have  sent  for  Dazhinsky  to  return  with 
his  men.  When  he  comes,  if  it  is  safe  for 
me  to  leave  Marie,  I  will  go  with  them  to 
the  cave,  and,  if  I  can,  I  will  bury  the 
whole  hideous  thing  out  of  sight  for  all 
time." 

"Yes,  yes,  go!  You  can  do  nothing 
here,  and  we  must  think  of  Anna.  Could 
you  not  bury  the  body  and  tell  her  he  was 
killed  helping  you  to  rescue  Marie  ? " 

"  You  forget — there  is  another  woman 
in  the  case.  The  body  I  saw  she  claims  as 
that  of  her  husband  Const  an  tine.  I  know 
it  to  be  Chakri  Pasha,  and  Marie  knows 
it  to  be  Alexander  Szarvas.  If  the  woman 
has  not  already  buried  him,  he  can  only 
be  buried  as  the  brigand.  It  is  quite  cer- 
tain she  knows  nothing  of  the  countess, 
and  the  countess  must  hear  nothing  of 
her,  except  as  the  wife  of  Constantine. 
Better  she  should  hear  nothing  at  all.  I 
must  be  guided  by  what  I  find  up  there.  I 
shall  find  the  solution  of  several  things 
that  have  been  puzzling  me,  I  expect,  in 
that  cavern,  if  we  are  able  to  get  in  at  all. 
You  must  try  and  keep  the  other  men 
from  accompanying  us." 

"  I  will  see  to  that.  I  can  manage 
them,"  said  the  duchess.  "  There  are  only 
DesroUes  and  Delsarti." 

"  Ah !    The  archduke  has  gone  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  the  old  lady  briefly. 

"  And  taken  Mme.  Adela? " 

"  You  knew,  then  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Yes;  he  discussed  his  plans  with  me." 

"  Yes,  they  have  gone,"  she  said,  with  a 
wistful  sigh.  "I  do  hope  they  will  be 
happy." 

"  I  am  quite  sure  they  will,"  he  said. 

Twelve  hours  later  Dazhinsky  galloped 
up  the  drive.  He  had  taken  the  man's 
horse  and  left  his  troop  to  follow. 

"  Well,  M.  Reigne,  you  have  news  ?  " 

"Yes,  I  have  news.  Come  up  to  my 
room." 

Basil  briefly  outlined  the  adventures  of 
the  princess  and  himself,  and  told  him  of 
the  death  of  Constantine,  but  said  no  word 
of  Chakri,  or  of  Alexander  and  Rudolf, 
or  of  "  Gospadof ." 

"  I  can,  I  think,  lead  you  to  the  cave, 
and  you  may  as  well  clear  out  the  remain- 
der of  the  band,  if  there  are  any  of  them 
left.  There  are  several  things  I  want  to 
know,  and  you  will  have  the  satisfaction 
of  having  done  what  you  set  out  to  do." 

For  once,  when  she  attempted  to  keep 
Desrolles  and  Delsarti  at  home,  the  duch- 
ess found  her  will  set  at  naught,  and  her 
express  wishes  disregarded.     ^  t 
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Were  not  Mme.  Melita  and  the  arch- 
duke, missing  since  the  day  before  yester- 
day, captured  without  doubt  by  the  brig- 
ands as  Reigne  and  Princess  Marie  had 
been,  and  were  DesroUes  and  Delsarti  to 
miss  such  a  chance  of  succoring  her  ?  Not 
for  a  moment !  As  soon  as  they  heard  of 
the  proposed  expedition,  they  expressed 
their  intention  of  joining  it,  and  scoffed  at 
the  idea  of  being  left  behind.  It  pleased 
these  two  to  pose  as  fantastic  farceurs  at 
times,  but,  after  all,  they  were  men  of 
birth,  and  possessed  the  instincts  of  their 
race  and  position.  They  dropped  their 
fantasies  like  a  mask,  and  instantly  volun- 
teered for  service.  They  could  not  un- 
dei*stand  Reigne's  attempts  to  dissuade 
them  from  the  expedition,  and  mightily 
resented  them. 

Basil's  tongue  was,  of  course,  very  con- 
siderably tied.  He  dared  say  but  little, 
lest  he  should  say,  or  by  his  manner  ex- 
press, too  niuch.  Their  presence  trebled 
all  his  anxieties,  but  go  they  would,  and  he 
had  no  sufficient  reason  to  offer  why  they 
should  not. 

It  was  bad  enough  to  have  had  to  dis- 
close the  grim  secret  to  the  duchess,  but 
if  these  others  stumbled  upon  it,  as  they 
almost  inevitably  must,  concealment 
would  be  next  to  impossible.  They  them- 
selves might  perhaps  be  put  on  parole  in 
the  matter,  but  their  first  exclamations  of 
surprise  would  surely  open  the  eyes  of 
Dazhinsky  and  his  men. 

He  was  tempted  to  give  up  the  expedi- 
tion, but  even  to  do  that  now  would  give 
rise  to  questioning  and  suspicion.  There 
seemed  nothing  for  it  but  to  go  ahead,  and 
trust  to  chance  and  his  quick  wit  to  keep 
the  secret  safe. 

The  troops  arrived  the  following  night, 
and  the  next  morning  found  them  all 
climbing  the  path  which  Basil  and  Marie 
had  taken  five  days  before.  They  duly 
reached  the  little  inclosure  with  its  purl- 
ing stream,  and  another  five  hours'  climb 
brought  them  to  the  valley  of  the  cliff, 
and  the  cleft  in  the  rock. 

.  The  tunnel  felt  and  smelled  like  a  tomb 
as  they  cautiously  made  their  way  along, 
finger  on  trigger,  and  every  nerve  on  the 
strain  to  catch  the  first  suspicious  sound. 
The  silence  and  the  gloom  were  things  to 
be  felt — intense  and  overpowering.  Da- 
zhinsky would  not  have  the  torches  light- 
ed ;  they  would  only  expose  the  bearers  to 
the  marksmen  inside,  if  there  were  any. 
And  so,  with  no  sound  but  the  shuffling 
of* their  feet  and  the  thumping  of  their 
own  hearts,  they  crept  into  the  breast  of 
the  mountain. 


They  met  with  no  hindrance  of  any 
kind,  and  at  last  stumbled  into  the  cavern. 
Every  man  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief  at  tho 
wholesome  height  of  roof,  which  he  could 
not  see,  but  which  no  longer  oppressed  him 
with  a  feeling  of  premature  death  and 
burial.  Then  they  stood  straining  ears 
and  eyes  into  the  gloom,  and  waited  ex- 
pectant. But  no  sound  came — not  a 
breath,  not  the  click  of  a  lock — and  Da- 
zhinsky gave  the  word  to  light  the  torches. 

The  smoky,  yellow  flare  dimly  illumined 
the  surrounding  darkness,  and  flickered 
dully  back  from  the  threatening  walls  of 
rock,  strewing  the  ground  with  weird, 
shifting  shadows.   • 

At  first  the  cavern  seemed  absolutely 
empty,  and  then  a  volley  of  startled  ejacu- 
lations of  surprise  and  horror  broke  from 
them,  as  the  rude  table  at  the  far  end  glim- 
mered into  sight.  For  at  the  table  sat  a 
woman — lay  over  it,  rather,  with  arms  out- 
spread and  head  sunk  down  between  them. 

Basil  regarded  the  quiet  figure  with 
pity,  but  with  no  great  surprise.  It  was, 
of  course,  the  woman  he  had  seen  beside 
her  husband's  dead  body  that  other  night. 
Faithful  to  death,  she  had  refused  to  leave 
it  then,  and  now  she  had  gone  to  join  him, 
unworthy  as  he  was  of  so  great  a  devotion. 

The  men  moved  towards  the  table  in  a 
body,  each  one  taking  courage  and  com- 
fort with  his  elbows  from  the  nearness 
of  his  neighbor.  Bold  enough  and  care- 
less they  might  be  in  the  open,  but  there 
was  something  creepy  and  gruesome  and 
menacing  in  this  sepulchral  quietude,  in 
the  chill  heavy  air,  in  the  solid  weight  of 
the  darkness  that  hung  like  a  pall  whose 
very  fringe  the  torches  could  not  lift. 

They  gazed  compassionately  on  the 
woman,  for  she  was  dead,  and  then  one 
held  his  torch  near  the  dead  face,  and  very 
gently  raised  it,  and  a  cold  spasm  of  hor- 
ror ran  down  Basil  Reigne's  spine  and 
shook  him  as  though  a  passing  death  had 
run  its  icy  finger  over  him. 

"  My  God !  what  is  this?  "  he  gasped. 

"  Mon  Dieu!  mon  Dieu!  mon  Dieu! 
mon  Dieu  I "  dropped  from  Desrollos' 
white  lips,  as  he  leaned  forward  over  the 
table,  on  arms  that  scarcely  bore  him  for 
their  trembling,  his  face  a  distorted 
smudge  of  white  and  black;  while  Del- 
sarti, after  his  first  wild  look  of  wonder- 
ing horror,  burst  forth  into  a  fury  of  in- 
vective so  wild  and  ungovernable  that  the 
very  soldiers  gazed  at  him  in  surprise. 

For  the  face  which  glimmered  in  the 
torchlight  was  the  sad,  sweet  face  of  Adela 
Melita;  and  she  was  dead — stabbed  be- 
tween the  shoulders  as  she  sat  at  meat. 


(To  he  continued.) 
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THE  PASSING  OF  THE  CLANS. 

BY  JOHN  FOSTER  FRASER. 

THE  HIGHLANDS  OF  SCOTLAND.  ONE  OF  THE  MOST  PICTUR- 
ESQUE AND  INTERESTING  CORNERS  OF  THE  OLD  WORLD-THE 
GRADUAL  DISAPPEARANCE  OF  THE  ANCIENT  CUSTOMS  AND  TRA- 
DITIONS OF  THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  WARLIKE  NORTH. 


I T  is  not  for  me  to  complain  of  railways 
*  and  of  the  cheapening  of  education. 
Of  course  a  whole  library  C9uld  be  written 
on  what  they  have  done  for  the  race ;  but 
many  things  can  be  charged  against  them, 
and  the  Scottish  Highlands  have  suffered 
more  than  most.  They  have  given  the 
death  blow  to  Highland  customs  and  the 
strong,  wholesome  Gaelic  of  the  hills,  and 
they  have  substituted  the  English  of  the 
Lowlands,  which,  in  my  opinion,  has  little 
to  commend  it. 

But  in  the  rush  and  crash  and  excite- 
ment of  modern  life,  there  is  something 
that  forces  the  mind  to  seek  rest  in  con- 
templating old  things.  It  is  this  that 
makes  the  mystic  lore  still  hanging  about 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland  sound  welcome 
in  our  ears,  and  it  accounts,  in  a  way,  for 
the  fascination  that  hard  headed  men  of 
today  find  in  following  the  fortunes  of  the 
picturesque,  sad  fated,  but  impossible 
royal  family  of  the  Stuarts. 

"should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot?" 

It  is  a  worn  phrase  that  Scots  all  the 
world  over  hang  together  in  kinship;  but 
I  am  afraid  it  is  little  more  than  a  phrase 
nowadays.  Even  those  of  us  who  belong 
to  clans  can  meet  a  fellow  clansman  with- 
out a  brotherly  throb  of  greeting.  It  is 
not  only  in  the  fastnesses  of  Argyll  that 
MacGregora  are  now  to  be  encountered. 
There  are  MacKenzies  elsewhere  than  on 
the  bleak  hillsides  of  Ross,  and  MacDon- 
alds  and  Macleans  and  MacLeods  in  other 
places  than  the  western  isles.  But  today 
some  endeavors  are  being  made  to  revive 
clanship.  Many  clansmen,  living  in  Lon- 
don, have  an  annual  dinner  under  the 
presidency  of  their  hereditary  chief,  and 
it  is  a  gay  sight  to  see  the  Scots  in  their 
tartan  kilts  sitting  down  to  a  Scottish 
feast,  while  the  bagpipes  sound  jubilantly 
behind  the  head  table.  These  outbursts, 
however,  are  but  survivals.  The  passing 
of  the  clans — the  loyal,  sturdy  Highland- 
ers of  the  black  north — is  sure,  and  to 


other  generations  they  will  be  little  more 
than  a  romantic  memory. 

It  has  always  been  from  the  mountains 
that  the  mighty  fighters  have  come.  As 
far  as  history  can  trace,  the  clansmen  of 
Scotland  were  continually  fighting  one  an- 
other, .and  were  only  united  when  a  for- 
eign foe  invaded  their  fastnesses.  There 
are  sixty  five  clans  in  all.  In  time  of  war, 
each  used  to  be  commanded  by  its  chief- 
tain, and  a  regular  order  was  observed  in 
forming  for  battle.  In  the  center,  beside 
the  banner,  stood  the  chieftain,  supported 
by  two  foster  brothers  or  relations;  the 
strongest  and  best  armed  came  next  as 
colonels,  but  the  degree  of  relationship 
was  followed  out  as  far  as  possible.  They 
always  marched  three  abreast,  and  the 
gentlemen  had,  besides  sword,  pistol,  tar- 
get, and  dirk,  a  firelock.  As  a  bond  of 
inviolate  friendship,  chiefs  would  drink  a 
drop  of  each  other's  blood.  The  battle 
song  was  a  dithyrambic  of  wild  and  pas- 
sionate enthusiasm,  to  excite  the  army  to 
deeds  of  valor  and  to  alarm  the  oncoming 
foe.  Some  Scotsmen  left  the  right  hand 
of  their  boys  unbaptized  in  order  that  with 
these  unhallowed  members  more  mercilesa 
and  murderous  blows  might  be  dealt  at 
the  enemy. 

"the  messenger  op  blood  and  brand." 

When  the  chieftain  heard  of  an  enemy V 
approach  he  killed  a  goat,  and,  dipping 
the  ends  of  a  half  burned  wooden  cross 
in  the  blood,  he  gave  it  to  one  of  the 
clan,  who  hastened  across  the  mountains 
and  quickly  delivered  it  to  another,  say- 
ing no  word  save  to  name  the  place  of 
meeting.  This  "  fiery  cross  "  was  last  used 
during  the  rebellion  of  1745,  when  it  was 
sent  through  Breadalbane,  and  is  said  to 
have  traveled  thirty  six  miles  in  three 
hours.  Scott  introduced  it  in  "  The  Lady 
of  the  Lake,"  when,  after  the  priest  had 
invoked  a  solemn  curse  on  any  clansman 
who  should  fail  to  obey  the  chief tain'.s 
summons,  Roderick  of  Clan  Alpine  gives 
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the  token  to  his  messenger  with  brief  and 
urgent  instructions: 

''Speed,  Malise,  speed!"  he  said,  and  gave 

the  croBslet  to  his  henchman  brave. 
"  The  muster  place  be  Lanrick  mead — 
Instant  the  time — speed,  Malise,  speed!" 

Each  clan  fiercely  guarded  its  own  ter- 
ritory, and  the  head  of  the  clan  had  al- 
most the  power  of  a  king.  Ilis  authority 
was  respected  in  peace  as  in  war.  Not 
property,  but  rank,  was  the  ground  for 
reverence.  Indeed,  one  chief  held  author- 
ity although  so  poor  that  he  was  supported 
by  donations  from  his  clansmen. 

Clan  feuds  were  always  raging,  and 
were  transmitted  with  ever  increasing 
enmity  from  generation  to  generation. 
Revenge  was  a  duty,  destruction  meri- 
torious, and  rapine  respectable.  Even  a 
verbal  affront  to  a  chief  was  considered 
as  personal  to  the  whole  clan,  and  called 
for  sweeping  vengeance.  Each  clan  con- 
sidered the  others  fair  game  for  spoliation 
and  robbery ;  but  the  strictest  honesty  was 
observed  among  themselves.  Fidelity  to 
the  chief  was  indissoluble.  In  the  battle 
of  Inverkeithing  between  the  Royalists 
and  Cromwell,  the  clan  MacLean  lost  ^ve 
hundred  men,  and  the  chief  himself,  Sir 
Hector  MacLean,  being  hard  pressed,  was 
saved  successively  by  seven  brothers,  all 
*)f  whom  died  in  his  defense,  crying,  "  An- 
other for  Hector ! "  This  cry  has  passed 
into  a  proverb  when  sudden  dangers  oc- 
cur. But  the  clans  were  equally  quick  to 
recognize  unworthiness  in  a  chief,   and 


would  depose  him 
and  elect  a  succes- 
sor. The  Stewarts 
even  confined  one 
dishonest  leader, 
called  the  Fierce 
Wolf,  in  Garth  Cas- 
tle for  life. 

"  LO,     THE      PROUD 
PEASANT ! " 

Although  the  in- 
cursion of  tourists 
has  altered  the  life 
and  manners  of  the 
Highlanders  to  a 
certain  extent,  yet 
there  are  character- 
istics »that  remain 
as  prominent  as  in 
former  times.     The 

Highlander,  like  the  French  peasant,  is 
never  gauche.  He  will  talk  with  ease,  but 
not  familiarity,  to  his  superiors.  He  is 
quick  to  recognize  "  a  real  gentleman," 
and  a  man  who  has  "  the  blood "  gets 
more  respect  than  a  rich  and  conde- 
scending parvenu.  It  is  considered  a 
breach  of  good  manners  to  betray  any 
sense  of  fatigue,  hunger,  or  poverty, 
or  to  be  over  eager  in  eating.  The  peas- 
ants are  very  unwilling  to  make  their 
wants  known.  During  a  famine,  about 
forty  years  ago,  they  were  most  reluctant 
to  receive  aid  from  the  famine  funds.  The 
question  was  not  who  should  get  most. 


CALEDONIA,   STERN   AND   WILD" — A   TYPICAL    ROAD    IN  THE  HIGHLANDS,   SHOWING    THE^^^NE  BUILT, 
THATCH   ROOFED  DWELLINGS  OP  THE  COTTER&      Jiqjtized  by  CjOOQ IC 
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THE  KITCHEN   OF   AN  OLD  HIGHLAND  FISHERMAN'S  COTTAGE— THE    HOUSE    PROBABLY   CONSISTS  OF  TWO 

ROOMS,  THE  "but,"  OR  KITCHEN   AND  UVING   ROOM,   AND  THE   "  BEN,"  OR  INNER   BOOM,   WHICH 

SERVES   AS  PARLOR   AND   BEDCHAMBER. 


but  who  would  dis|?raee  himself  by  being 
first  to  confess  his  need.  At  last  one  old 
w^oman  weiif  forward.  Her  shame  over- 
came her.  She  simply  pulled  up  her  sleeve 
to  show  the  arm  thinned  by  lack  of  food 
and  burst  into  h^imiliated  sobs. 

Another  characteristic  of  the  Highland 
peasants  is  their  love  of  learning.  Even 
old  men  attend  the  evening 
schools.  Lads  will  walk  miles, 
after  the  work  of  the  day,  to  go 
on  with  their  schooling.  In 
olden  times  one  boy  w^as  ap- 
pointed to  muster  his  school- 
fellows by  blowing  his  horn,  for 
which  he  received  a  penny  a 
quarter  from  each  seiiolar. 
Each  child  carried  a  piece  of 
peat  every  day  for  the  school 
fire;  and  they  often  waded 
through  the  deep  snow  on  their 
long,  lonely  walk. 

The  Highlanders  are  loyal  to 
their  kindred,  rieh  or  poor,  and 
especially  to  foster  brothers. 
"  Kindred  to  twenty  degrees, 
fosterage  to  a  hundred,*'  is  an 
old  proverb.    A  certain  Captain 


Cameron,  an  officer  of  the  N^inety  Sec- 
ond Highlanders  in  the  Peninsular  War, 
had  his  horse  shot,  and  fell,  too  entangled 
to  resist  a  French  soldier  wlio  was  about 
to  kill  him.  The  foster  brother  liberated 
his  master  and  took  him  to  shelter;  then, 
dashing  back  under  a  heavy  fire,  he  cut 
the  officer's  saddle  girths,  saying  that  the 
French  should  never  get  the 
saddle  on  which  a  Cameron  had 
ridden. 

One  of  the  strongest  desires 
of  the  Highlander  is  to  be 
buried  with  his  kindred,  and 
coffins  are  often  carried  great 
distances  to  fulfil  this  wish.  I 
have  heard  of  a  Highland  por- 
ter who  sent  his  amputated 
finger  to  be  buried  where  ho 
himself  ho|)ed  to  lie;  and  of  a 
paui>er  who  begged  a  poor 
neighbor  to  see  that  she  was 
put  with  her  kindred.  Twelve 
men  voluntarily  carried"  the 
coffin  ten  miles  in  order  to  do 
this.  In  another  case,  where  a 
woman  had  married  and  prone 
away,  twelve  men  at  her  death 
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tramped  away  over  the  hills  and  demand- 
ed the  body,  that  she  might  rest  with  her 
relations. 

Shadowy      funeral      processions      are 
thought  to  precede  the  real  ones,  and  the 


sleep.  When  death  takes  place  the  house 
clock  is  stopped  and  the  dial  covered  with 
a  cloth.  The  mirrors  are  also  covered. 
From  death  until  the  funeral  the  body  is 
always  watched.     A  plate  of  salt  is  put 


A     HIGHLAND    PIPER    WITH    BAGPIPES,   KILT,   AND 
SPORRAN. 

Highlanders  are  even  more  strongly  pos- 
sessed of  "  second  sight  "  than  the  rest  of 
the  Scotch,  some  of  them  being  quite  im- 
canny  in  foreseeing  the  immediate  death 
of  friends.  The  shroud,  which  is  of  a 
peculiar  cut,  is  always  ready.  The  first 
things  laid  in  the  huge  "  kist,"  or  chest, 
taken  by  a  Highland  maid  servant  to  a 
situation  are  her  shroud  and  white  stock- 
ing's for  the  burial.  When  a  person  is 
♦lying,  no  one  in  the  house  is  allowed  to 


A  TYPICAL  OLD  SCOT  OP  THE   HIGHLANDS,  WEAR- 
ING  A  *' PLAID,"  OR  SHAWL. 

on  the  breast,  and  candles  are  lighted 
round  the  bier.  When  the  coffin  bearers 
rest,  a  heap  of  stones  is  piled  up,  and 
these  cairns  are  renewed  from  time  to 
time  as  tokens  by  relations.  It  is  believed 
that  the  last  person  interred  has  to  be 
sentinel  to  the  churchyard  until  some 
one  else  dies,  and  great  relief  is  shown 
by  relatives  when  a  successor  is  borne  to 
the  burial  ground.  These  ancient  tradi- 
tions are  still  common  in  the  Highlands, 
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though  as  time  goes  on  each  new  genera- 
tion is  less  inclined  to  put  faith*  in  them. 

HIGHLAND  FUNERALS  AND  BETROTHALS. 

Funeral  feasts  are  still  held  in  the  re- 
mote Highlands,  but  not  to  the  same  ex- 
tent as  formerly.    In  1704,  when  Lachlan 
MacKintosh,  chief  of  his  clan,  died,  the 
feasting    lasted    a    month,    cooks    being 
brought   in   from    Edinburgh, 
and  the  expenditures  crippled 
the    family    for    years    after. 
Sir    William    Hamilton's    fu- 
neral, early  in  1700,  cost  five 
thousand  pounds,  and  that  of 
Sir  Hugh  Campbell,  in  171 H, 
included  an  item  of  four  hun- 
dred pounds  for  whisky.     The 
celebrated   Rob  Roy  came  to 
the  funeral  of  a  Campbell  with 
twenty  five  hundred  followers, 
all  armed.    The  old  custom  was 
not  to  send  written  invitations, 
but  to  have  a  special  bellringer 
parade  the  district,  crying : 

"  All  brethren  and  sisters,  I 
let  you  to  wit  that  there  is  a 
brother  departed  this  life  at 
the  pleasure  of  Almighty  God. 

They   called   him   ;    he 

lived   at  ;   the  funeral 

will  take  place  at ." 

There  was  an  old  Celtic  and 
Gothic  custom  of  licking  the 
thumb   to  confirm   a   bargain, 
and  to  this  day  the  little  Highlander  con- 
cludes a  bargain  with  a  schoolmate  in  the 
same  manner.    In  the  Highland  courts  of 
justice,  judges  have  taken  evidence  of  this 
having  been  done  as  satisfactory-  proof 
of  a  sale. 

When  a  Highland  peasant  wooed  a  girl, 
he  sent  for  her  to  the  inn,  and  there,  be- 
fore witnesses,  he  would  probably  lead 
up  to  the  subject  of  marriage  by  saying : 

"  Tm  gaun  to  speir  whether  yell  tak 
me,  Jenny." 

"  Deed,  Jock,  ye  micht  hae  speired  long 
syne." 

"  They  said  ye  wad  refuse  me,  lassie." 

"Then  they're  leers,  Jock;  I'll  no  re- 
fuse ye."  Then,  as  a  formal  betrotlial,  no 
loss  binding  than  an  oath,  they  licked  each 
other's  right  thumb. 

At  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
another  method  came  in.  The  couple 
went  to  the  nearest  stream  and  washed 
hands,  and  vowed  constancy  with  hands 
clasped  under  the  water.  Then  there  was 
a  diligent  looking  up  of  the  Shorter  Cate- 
chism, for  the  minister  would  marry  no 
one  who  could  not  be  examined  in  that, 
+he  Ten  Commandments,  and  the  Creed. 


Long  ago,  after  a  betrothal,  two  trust- 
■  worthy  kinsmen  were  always  deputed  to 
act  as  guards  to  the  girl — not  an  unneces- 
sary precaution  in  those  days — and  two 
kinswomen    were    selected    as    maids   of 
honor.     The  maiden   and  her  betrothed 
went  iround  the  district,  personally  invi- 
ting the  guests.     During  the  wedding  it 
was  deemed  very  unlucl^  if  a  dog  passed 
between    the    pair,     and    the 
bridegroom's     left     shoe     was 
always  left  -untied  to  prevent 
witches    getting    power    over 
him.     Immediately   after   the 
ceremony,  the  young  men  all 
set  out  to  "  win  the  kail."    This 
was  a  bowl  of  soup  given  to 
him  who  first  reached  the  house 
after  the  bride. 

'^  A  curious  New  Year's  cus- 
tom is  that  of  singeing  a  piece 
of  hide  and  making  every  one 
smell  it.  The  cattle  smelt  it 
also.  This  is  supposed  to 
bring  good  luck.  A  remnant 
of  the  fantastic  orgies  of  the 
Roman  Saturnalia  is  called 
"  the  carrying  of  the  hide."  It 
is  supposed  to  have  reference 
to  the  wearing  of  the  skin  of 
an  animal  slaughtered  for  sac- 
rifice. A  man  puts  on  the  skin 
and  runs  three  times  in  a 
southerly  direction — following 
the  course  of  the  sun — round 
the  house,  while  all  the  inmates  try  to  hit 
the  skin  with  sticks. 

"to   baud  their  HALLOWE'EN.** 

Gradually,  but  most  surely,  these  cus- 
toms— which  may  seem  foolish,  but  are 
characteristic  of  a  people  whose  nature 
has  a  marked  strain  of  mysticism — are 
passing  away.  It  is  only  in  the  further- 
most comers  of  the  Highlands  that  the 
old  superstitions  remain.  Those  connect- 
ed with  Hallowe'en  linger  in  places  well 
in  touch  with  the  outer  world,  and  many 
of  us  can  recall  nights  when  we  have  gone 
tlirough  the  old  ceremonies,  though  just  a 
little  skeptical  as  to  their  efficacy.  Hal- 
lowe'en is  a  survival  of  one  of  the  four 
great  fire  festivals  of  Druidical  times, 
when  all  fires  save  those  of  the  temples 
were  extinguished.  Even  now  the  first  da.v 
of  November  is  a  great  festival  in  the 
Highlands.  Huge  bonfires  are  burned, and 
flaming  torches  carried  abf^pt..  Witches 
and  fairies  are  supposed  to  h;ave  unlim- 
ited power,  and  to  permit  glimpses  into 
futurity.  A  Highland  girl  or  youth  goes 
out,  and,  with  eyes  shut,  pulls  up  a  cab-r 
bage  stalk  from  a  baclieJor'Sy  or^a^spjiJ^lC 
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ster's  garden.  If  the  stalk  be  a  good 
straight  one,  so  will  be  the  husband  or 
wife.  If  earth  stick  to  it,  a  good 
"  tocher  " — dowry — ^will  be  had.  If  it  be 
a  tender  stick,  so  is  the  heart  of  the  one 
sought  for. 


It  must  require  some  courage  for  a  girl 
to  go  out  alone  after  midnight  and  sow  a 
handful  of  hempseed,  singing  the  while : 

Hempseed,  I  sow  tiiee,  hempseed,  I  sow  thee ; 
Aad  he  that  is  my  tme  love  come  behind  ud 
harrow  me! 


A  PRUimVE  HIGHLAND  CLACHAN,   OR  HAMLET,   ON   LOCH   DUICH,   IN   ROBS  SHIRE. 


Perhaps  a  young  man  will  go  alone  to  a 
stream  "  where  three  lairds'  lands  meet," 
there  to  dip  in  the  left  arm  of  a  shirt. 
No  word  must  be  spoken.  He  hangs  the 
garment  before  his  bedroom  fire  to  dry, 
and,  as  he  watches,  the  form  of  his  bride 
will  come  and  turn  the  sleeve,  to  dry  the 
other  side. 

One  rather  eerie  custom  of  Hallowe'en 
is  to  sit  on  a  three  legged  stool  at  mid- 
night  where   three   roads   meet. 
As  the  hour  strikes,  the  listener     . 
will   hear  a   voice  call   out   the 
names  of  those  in  the  parish  to     | 
die  before  the  next   November. 
But  if  he  throw  away  a  garment 
as    each    name    is    mentioned — 
rather  a   chilly   oi)eration  on   a 
winter  night — he  will  ward   off 
the  coming  death. 

If  two  nuts,  one  of  them 
named  after  the  lover,  burn  I 
quietly  on  the  hearth,  domt^stic 
happiness  will  attend  wedded 
life;  but  if  one  splutters  and 
jumps  away,  maidens  had  better 
beware.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
familiar  of  the  old  Hallowe'en 
superstitions. 


But  she  is  rewarded,  when  she  looks  over 
her  left  shoulder,  by  seeing  her  "  true 
love  "  harrowing. 

"now  might  you  see  the  tartans  BRAVE." 

The  ignorant  Lowlan^er  makes  no  dis- 
tinction between  a  "  plaid  "  and  a  "  tar- 
tan," whereas  the  one  is  a  garment  and 
the  other  a  pattern  or  distribution  of  col- 
ors.     When   these   distinctive   Highland 
emblems  were  first   worn  no  one 
exactly  knows,  although  some  de- 
clare that  Joseph's  coat  of  many 
colors  was  a  Scottish  plaid.     It  is 
certain  that  monarchs  and  priests 
in    the    Druidical    age    wore    the 
variegated    robes.      Seven    colors 
were  kingly:  the  priests  were  al- 
lowed six.     Chiefs  of  clans  could 
use  ^Ye,  the  ordinary   orentlemen 
four,  the  classes  below  three,  until 
one  comes  to  the  familiar  black 
and  white  "  shepherd's  plaid  " 
allowed  to  the  peasants.     The 
colors  sanctioned  in  tartans  are 
grw^n.  blue,  black,  red,  purple, 
and  white. 

The    forest    of    Ballochbine. 
near  Braemar,  which^  belonged 
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to  Queen  Victoria,  was  sold  by  vaiiee    party    of    MacDonalds 

one  owner  to  another  for  a  tar-  landeii  on  the  island  of  Islay, 

tan  plaid.    Later,  bein^  in  want  with   instructions   to   take   the 

of   money,   the   purchaser   was  castle  if  they  found  the  (''amp- 

^oing  to  cut  down  and  si»ll  the  bells  off  their  (iruanl;  but  they 

woods,  when  the  queen,  hearing  were   drawn    into   an   ambush, 

of  it,  bought  first  the  trees  and  and   all   were   hanged   but    the 

afterwards  the  land  on  which  pi|>er,  who  askeil  |H»rniission  to 

they  stood.    She  causeil  a  stone  play   a    lament    over   his   dead 

to  be  put  up,  on  which  is  in-  kinsmen.     The  Campbell  chief, 

scribed :  "  The  bonniest  plaid  in  wishing  to  hear  such  a  skilful 

all  Scotland."  player,  agretnl,  first  setting  an- 

The  invention  of  the  bagpiix*  other    ambush    for    any    more 

has  been  ascribed  to  the  High-  MacDonalds   who   might    land, 

landers.    This  is  a  mistake.    It  The  pij>er  began  to  play  a  long 

was  known  among  the  most  an-  scries  of  warning  notes  to  those 

cient  nations,  being  the  sackbut  t»f  his  clan  on  the  other  side  of 

of  the  Bible,  the  dudehack  of  the  water.    The  meaning  of  the 

Germany,  and   the  cornamusa  music    finally   dawned    on    the 

of  Italy;  but  it  was  not  introduced  into  Campbi^l  chief,  who  promptly  kilKni  the 

Scotland    until    the    sixteenth    centur>\  piper,  but  not  in  time  to  keep  him  from 

The  harp  was  the  old  national  instrument  warning  his  kinsmen, 

of  the  Welsh,  the  Irish,  and  the  Scotch,  Highlanders   thought   a  great   deal   of 

and  its  use  was  discontinued  only  about  having  funeral  laments  played  over  them, 

two  hundreil  years  ago,  when  its  suprem-  As  they  always  fought  stripped  to  the  kilt, 

acy  passed  to  the  bagpipes.  they  painte<l  their  crests  on  their  chests 

Like  the  bugle  in  modern  warfare,  the  in  order  to  be  identified  by  their  clans- 
pipes  gave  distinct  notes  of  warning  or  men.  Before  the  bagpipe  was  introduced, 
encouragement  to  the  clans.    Once  an  ad-  the  typical  accompaniment  of  a  Highland 


CAWDOR    CA8TLB,    IN    NAIRNSHIRE,    A    TYPICAL    OLD    HIGHLAND    STRONGHOLD— "  THANE    OP    CAWDOR" 
WAS  ONE  OP  THE  TITLES  USURPED  BY  MACBETH.  GOOQIP 
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THE    GRAVE    OF     ROB    ROY    MACGREGOR,    AT    BALQUHIDDER— ROB    ROY'S 

EXPLOITS    AS    A    HIGHLAND    GUERRILLA    LEADER    WERE    MADE 

FAMOUS  BT  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 


funeral  was  the  coronach,  chanted  by  the 
wailing  voices  of  the  dead  man's  kindred. 

"my  name  is  macgregor." 

All  Highlanders  delight  to  dwell  on  the 
stories  and  traditions  of  their  clans.  Per- 
haps none  have  so  romantic  a  history  as 
the  MacGregors.  They  claim  regal  de- 
scent and  bear  as  their  motto  "  Is  Rxsghal 
Mo  Dhream  ''  ("  My  race  is  royal  ").  They 
trace  their  lineage  back  to  Grigoar,  third 
son  of  Alpin  MacAchai.  In  1G02,  when 
the  Colquhouns  had  been  defeated  in  bat- 
tle by  the  MacCiregors,  they  appealed  to 
the  lords  of  council,  accusing  the  latter 
of  acts  of  atrocious  cruelty.  The  charge 
was  believed,  the  MacGregors  were  de- 
nounced as  outlaws,  and  the  Earl  of  Ar- 
gyll was  ordered  to  destroy  the  clan,  their 
Ijuids  being  i)romised  him  as  a  reward. 
Those  who  killed  a  MacCiregor  were  held 
scathless.  .  The  clansmen  were  ordered  to 
change  their  name,  to  carry  no  weapon 
save  a  pointless  knife  to  cut  their  food, 
and  never  to  meet  together  more  than  four 
at  a  time.  But  in  spite  of  defeat  and  dis- 
aster, the  loyalty  of  the  MacGregors  was 
so  remarkable  that  Charles  II  restored 
their  rights  as  a  reward  for  the  work  they 
did    under    Montrose.      William    III    re-  It    was 

seinded  the  grant,  but  later  their  rights      that    the 


were  reaccorded,  and 
eight  hundred  and 
twenty  six  clansmen 
acknowledged  John 
of  Lanrick,  a  Mur- 
ray, as  chief.  The  fa- 
mous Rob  Roy  Mac- 
Gregor  fought  dur- 
ing the  rebellion  of 
1715  under  the  Earl 
of  Mar.  His  son, 
James  Roy,  being  at- 
tainted for  high  trea- 
son after  the  fatal 
battle  of  Culloden, 
which  destroyed  the 
last  hopes  of  the 
house  of  Stuart,  went 
to  France,  and  died 
in  great  poverty  in 
Paris,  his  last  letter 
home  to  his  chief 
being  a  request  for 
the  loan  of  a  bag- 
pipe "  to  play  some 
melancholy  tunes." 

Once  a  MacDonald 
married    a    L  o  v  a  t 
Eraser ;     but     when 
their      son      Ronald 
came  into  possession, 
he,  being  of  a  stingy 
disposition,  said  there  was  no  need  for  the 
customary  killing  of  cattle  for  the  feast;  ^ 
hens  would  do.     His  clansmen  promptly 
dubbed  him  "Ronald  of  the  Hens,"  ex- 
pelled him  from  the  country,  and  chose 
his  natural  brother,  John  MacDonald,  as 
their    chief.       Of    course    the    Erasers 
wouldn't  have  this.    They  obtained  allies, 
and  attacked  the  rival  clan.     These  saw 
that  their  enemies  were  too  strong,  and 
retired  to  the  hills.     But  when  the  inva- 
ders departed,  they  watched  until  the  help- 
ing clans  had  separated 
from     them,    and     then 
made  a  fierce  onslaught. 
Both    sides    stripped    to 
the  waist,  and  the  fight 
was  called  the  Battle  of 
the  Shirt.     The  Erasers 
were  defeated,  and  Ron- 
ald   of    the    Hens    was 
slain.    But  a  legend  tells 
that  eighty  of  the  Eraser 
widows  had  posthumous 
sons,    who    revive<l    the   i 
weakened  clan. 

"the  BRITISH  FLAG  SHALL 
BEAR  THE  GREE!" 
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ernment  realized  that  the  formation  of 
Highland  regiments  would  be  a  good 
way  of  turning  the  clansmen's  pugnacity 
to  good  account;  so  six  companies  were 
raised,  three  of  a  hundred  men,  three  of 
seventy  five.  Compared  with  the  regulars, 
in  their  scarlet  clothes,  the  Scots  had  a 
somewhat  somber  appearance,  owing  to 
their  tartans  being  chiefly  in  black,  gray, 
and    blue,    and    were    called    the    Black 


badge.  During  the  French  war,  in  1794, 
the  enemy  had  taken  some  English  field- 
pieces,  and  were  dragging  them  away, 
when  the  Forty  Second  was  commanded 
to  charge  and  rescue  the  guns.  This  was 
done  in  the  face  of  great  danger;  and 
when  the  Highlanders  returned  to  Eng- 
land the  feat  was  signalized  by  presenting 
each  soldier  with  a  red  feather  to  wear  in 
his  cap.    In  the  American  War,  the  colo- 


THB    MONUMENT    ON    CULLODEN  MOOR,  NEAR    INVERNESS,   WHERE    IN    APRIL,   1745,   WAS   FOUGHT    THE 
BATTLE  THAT  ENDED  THE  HOPES  OF  THE  STUARTS  AND  BROKE  THE  POWER  OF  THE  HIGHLAND  CLANS. 


Watch.  Then  four  more  companies  were 
added,  forming  a  regiment  of  about  a 
thousand  men.  While  the  companies 
acted  separately*  each  wore  its  own  tar- 
tan; but  the  colonel  of  the  whole  regiment 
being  a  Lowlander,  a  new  pattern  was  de- 
vised, which  has  always  been  known  as 
the  Black  Watch  tartan.  To  give  some 
idea  of  the  strength  of  the  clans,  it  is  said 
that  in  1745  they  could  muster  31,930 
men,  Argyll  and  Athol  leading  with  three 
thousand  followers  each. 

Two  of  the  Highland  regiments — the 
old  Forty  Se(*ond,  or  Black  Watch,  now 
forming  the  first  battalion  of  the  Royal 
Highlanders,  and  the  old  Seventy  First, 
or  Eraser  Highlanders,  now  called  the 
first  battalion  of  the  Highland  Light  In- 
fantry— wear  a  red  feather  as  a  distinctive 


nel  of  the  Seventy  First  often  met  Gen- 
eral Washington,  with  whom  he  was  per- 
sonally acquainted.  Once  the  colonel  said 
to  him: 

"  In  order  that  you  may  note  the  ex- 
pertness  of  my  men  in  annoying  your 
posts  and  obstructing  your  convoys,  they 
shall  wear  a  red  feather  in  their  bonnets." 

In  171^4  the  son  of  the  Duke  of  Gordon 
received  a  commission  to  raise  a  regi- 
ment, and  his  father  and  mother  did  all 
they  could  to  get  recruits.  The  duchess, 
in  her  motherly  and  patriotic  zeal,  rode 
through  the  country  wearing  a  soldier's 
coat  and  bonnet,  and  offering  the  irre- 
sistible bribe  of  a  kiss  and  a  guinea.  A 
distinctive  mark  in  the  dress  of  this  regi- 
ment, the  famous  Gordon  Highlanders, 
is  that  the  officers  wear  a   black  wor«|p 
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LOCH   ACH  AND  THE  GLEN(X)E  VALLEY,   IN   ARGYLLSHIRE,   WHERE    IN    JANUARY,   1(>D2,   TilE    CLANSMEN 
OF  MACDONALD  OF  GLENOOB   WERE  MASSACRED  AS  REBELS,   BY   ORDER  OF  KING   WILUAM  IH. 


through  their  lace,  as  a  token  of  mourninK 
for  Sir  John  Moore,  with  whom  they 
served  in  Spain. 

Not  all  the  Highland  regiments  have 
the  tartan,  probably  for  the  reason  that 
it  is  an  expensive  costume,  and  the  war 
office  has  to  consider  economy;  but  the 
Scottish  regiments  who  wear  the  ordinary 
uniform  always  have  a  grievance,  for  in 
old  times  trousers  were  the  garb  only  of 
the  lame,  the  sick,  and  the  aged. 

It  was  the  battle  of  Culloden  that  prac- 
tically broke  the  power  of  the  clans.  The 
law  which  afterwards  followed  prohibit- 
ing their  distinctive  dress  weakened  it 
still  more.  Many  of  the  ways  to  evade 
this  oppressive  statute  were  ingenious. 
Some  men  wore  cloth  wrapped  round  the 
waist  and  falling  to  the  knee.  Others  put 
a  few  stitches  down  the  middle  of  the  kilt, 
making  it  into  short  trousers;  while  some. 


when  journeying,  carried  it  slung  on  a 
stick  over  their  shoulders. 

But  the  final  blow  to  the  chieftains'  au- 
thority was  the  abolition  of  the  hereditary 
jurisdictions.  The  power  of  "  pit  and  gal- 
lows "  which  belonged  to  the  old  time 
Highland  chief  was  as  absolute  as  that  of 
any  monarch.  There  was  one  exception 
— he  could  not  banish ;  but  even  this  limi- 
tation was  got  over  by  giving  offenders 
their  choice  of  "  emigration "  or  death. 
The  heads  of  many  clans  demanded  a 
price  from  the  government  for  the  surren- 
der of  their  jurisdictions — and  no  mere 
nominal  price,  either.  Argyll  stipulated 
for  twenty  five  thousand  pounds,  and  was 
actually  paid  twenty  one  thousand.  The 
most  modest  demand  was  that  of  Evan 
Baillie  of  Lovat,  who  asked  a  hundred  and 
sixty  six  pounds.  In  all  the  government 
had  to  pay  almost  half  a  million  sterling. 


OMEGA. 

Turn  down  the  vacant  glass — 
No  more  the  warm  wine  luring  gleams, 
Time's  flagon  holds  but  dregs  of  dreams  ; 

Let  old  illusion  pass  ! 


Mary  T.  Wa§gfiman.      j 
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HOW  TO  COLLECT  BUTTERFLIES. 

BV  ERNEST  HAROLD  BAYNES, 

HOW  THE  MOST  BEAUTIFUL  OBJECTS  IN  ALL  NATURE  MAY,  WITH  BUT 
LITTLE  LABOR  AND  LESS  EXPENSE,  BE  PRESERVED  IN  A  PERMANENT 
AND  CONVENIENT  MOUNTING. 


I  IKE  the  ancient  and  familiar  recipe 
*-'  for  jugged  hare,  the  first  step  in  col- 
lecting butterflies  is  to  catch  them,  which 
requires  proper  implements,  some  prac- 
tice, and  a  good  deal  of  patience.  The 
same  rule  applies  to  most  pursuits,  and 
few  of  them  yield  greater  returns  than 
butterfly  collecting.  It  doesii't  require' 
any  money  to  speak  of — wherein  it  dif- 
fers from  most  things  that  are  worth 
while. 

There  are  ways  and  ways  of  making 
these  collections,  of  which  the  dusty,  moth 
eaten  conglomeration  of  broken  speci- 
mens, dried  and  pinned  in  boxes,  is  un- 
fortunately the  most  familiar.  Usually 
it  finds  its  way,  sooner  or  later,  to  the 
dust  bin,  where  it  belongs.  Herewith  is 
told  how  one  may  not  only  catch,  but  pre- 
serve and  mount,  butterflies  in  a  way  that 
will  preserve  them  satisfactorily  and 
permanently.  In  giving  detailed  direc- 
tions, it  should  be  said  that  various  col- 
lectors use  a  variety  of  methods;  but  while 
those  I  shall  present  may  not  be  the  best, 
they  are  the  ones  that  have  given  the 
greatest  satisfaction  in  this  country-. 

HOW  TO   liAKE  A  BUTTERFLY  NET. 

Of  course  the  first  thing  that  a  begin- 
ner will  think  of  is  the  net.  The  handle 
should  be  straight  and  light.  A  stick  of 
light  pine  about  four  feet  long  and  an 
inch  thick,  a  bam- 
boo rod,  or,  best  of 
all,  the  first  two 
joints  of  an  old  fish 
rod,  may  be  used. 
The  jointed  rod  is 
the  best,  because 
there  come  times 
when  the  extra 
length  is  a  great 
advantage  in  the 
pursuit  of  insects 
that  fly  high.  The 
ring  from  which 
the  net  is  suspend- 
ed should  be  not 
less    than    fourteen 


THE   NYMPH   BUTTERFLY 
SPEaES    FOUND    IN 
EASTERN 


inches  in  diameter,  and  it  must  be  strong 
and  light.  A  stout  wire  will  serve 
the  purpose,  but  rattan  is  best  6n  the 
whole.  Take  pieces  about  the  thick- 
ness of  a  lead  pencil,  one  fifty  inches 
long  and  two  others  twelve  inches  long, 
and  soak  the  shorter  pieces  for  an  hour  in 
hot  water,  to  make  them  pliable.  Two 
holes,  four  inches  deep,  must  be  bored 
into  one  end  of  the  handle,'and  the  shorter 
,  pieces  of  rattan  are  inserted  in  these  and 
glued  fast.  The  long  section  is  bent  into 
a  hoop,  and  joined  by  wrapping  the  beveled 
ends  with  fine  wire.  The  ends  projecting 
from  the  handle  should  also  be  beveled. 
They  are  spread  apart  and  the  hoop 
pushed  between  them,  being  held  firmly 
in  place  by  wire  wrapping.  This  makes  a 
strong,  light,  serviceable  framework, 
which  should  have  a  coat  of  shellac.  Of 
course  many  other  methods  of  making  the 
frame  of  the  net  may  be  used  with  success. 
Ingenious  persons  may  perhaps  find  ways 
more  to  their  liking. 

All  that  remains  is  to  attach  the  net, 
which  should  be  of  the  finest  and  softest 
silk  veiling.  Mosquito  netting,  which  is 
much  cheaper,  will  do  tolerably  well,  if  it 
is  first  washed  to  take  out  the  stiffening; 
but  even  then  it  is  likely  to  injure  the  deli- 
cate scales  of  a  butterfly's  wing.  More- 
over, it  will  not  wear  nearly  as  well  as 
the  silk.  The  color  should  be  green  or 
brown;  white  is  too 
conspicuous,  and 
will  sometimes 
frighten  an  insect 
away.  T  h  e  n  e  t 
should  be  nearly 
two  feet  deep,  so 
that  when  the  ring 
is  turned  sideways, 
the  silk  will  hang 
well  over  the  side  of 
the  frame.  Many  a 
fine  butterfly  has 
been  lost  because  a 
net  was  too  short, 
letting  it  escape 
when  the  ring  wai 
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turned  to  entrap  the  game  by  the  folds  of 
the  silken  fabric. 

COLLECTING  BOX  AND  POISON  JAR. 

The  bejrinner  must  next  provide  himself 
with  a  collecting  box,  which  should  be  of 


THE    YELLOW  TIGER    SWALLOWTAIL  (PAnLIO    TURNUS), 

ONE  OP  THE  MOOT  PAMIUAR  OP  OUR  BUTTERPUE8 

—ITS  LARVA   FEEDS  ON  THE  OAK,  ALDER,  AND 

OTHER  TREES. 


metal,  lined  with  cork,  and  not  too  large 
to  go  into  the  piK»ket.  He  will  also  need 
some  entomological  pins,  which  are  extra 
long,  thin,  and  wiry,  to  fasten  his  speci- 
mens in  the  collecting  box  as  he  takes 
them.  The  box  is  made  of  metal  to  keep 
the  smaller  insects  from  drying  stiff  be- 
fore he  reaches  home,  as  might  frequently 
happen  on  a  hot  day.  Even  with  a  metal 
box,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  keep  the 
cork  lining  damp  in  order  to  prevent  this. 

It  is  also  advisable  to  have  a  poison 
jar,  to  kill  the  large  insects.  It  will  be 
specially  needed  for  the  thick  bodied 
moths,  which  are  exceedingly  tenacious  of 
life.  The  nervous  system  of  an  insect  is 
so  slightly  developed  that  it  may  be  doubt- 
ed whether  it  can  feel  any  actual  pain; 
but  no  butterfly  collector  will  care  to  risk 
the  inhumanity  of  leaving  one  of  his 
specimens  to  die  a  lingering  death — 
which  may  take  days — on  the  setting 
boards.  A  small  fruit  jar  with  a  tight 
fitting  cover  does  very  well  for  the  death 
chamber.  Its  bottom  sliould  be  covered 
with  an  ounce  of  cyanide  of  potassium 
broken  into  fragments. 

T^pon  this  is  placed  a  layer  of  sawdust 
just  thick  enough  to  cover  it,  and  over 
the  sawdust  is  poured  half  an  inch  of 
plaster  of  Paris,  mixed  with  water  until  it 
is  of  the  consistency  of  ice  cream.    When 


the  plaster  is  set,  the  jar  is  ready  to  re- 
ceive the  specimens.  The  fumes  of  the 
poison  force  their  way  through  the  plaster 
of  Paris,  and  as  a  rule  they  will  kill  the 
insects  in  a  few  seconds.  But  it  is  wise 
to  be  on  the  safe  side  by  leaving  them  in 
their  death  house  for  two  or  three 
minutes  at  least.  Of  course  care 
must  be  taken  in  handling  the  cya- 
nide of  potassium,  for  it  is  a  deadly 
poison,  and  even  its  fumes  should 
not  be  breathed. 

Some  collectors,  instead  of  using 
the  metal  collecting  box,  carry  a 
poison  jar  afield  with  them,  and 
transfer  their  specimens  to  it  as  fast 
as  caught.  This  necessitates  the  use 
of  collecting  papers — little  frames 
that  may  be  made  by  simply  folding 
over  pieces  of  moderately  stiff  paper, 
making  a  sort  of  pocket  large  enough 
to  hold  a  butterfly^  Or  the  collector 
may  take  cheap  envelopes,  bisect  them 
both  ways,  clip  off  the  comers,  and 
from  each  envelope  he  will  have  four 
papers.  The  comers  are  cut  off  to 
allow  the  poisonous  fumes  to  reach 
the  insect  more  freely.  Collecting 
papers  are  needed  to  prevent  the 
specimens  in  the  poison  jar  from 
fluttering  about  when  first  put  in,  at 
the  risk  of  injuring  their  wings. 

THE  COLLECTOR  IN  THE  FIELD. 

Having  completed  his  outfit,  which 
doesn't  take  much  time  or  trouble,  and  is 
interesting  work  in  itself,  the  beginner  is 
ready  to  sally  forth  for  butterflies.  The 
season  begins  early.  On  some  sunny  day 
that  gives  the  first  promise  of  spring's  ap- 
proach, a  large,  purplish  brown  butterfly, 
with  a  yellow  margin  around  each  irregu- 
lar wing,  may  be  seen  flitting  about  above 
the  melting  snow  on  the  southern  border 
of  a  sheltered  wood.  This  is  the  Mourn- 
ing Cloak  (  Vanessa  ant  to  pa),  also  known 
as  the  Yellow  Bordered  Purple,  and  in 
England — where  it  is  scarce,  though  com- 
mon here — as  the  Camberwell  Beauty. 
The  family  of  the  Vanessidce,  to  which 
this  handsome  insect  belongs — a  tribe  of 
richly  colored  and  strong  winged  butter- 
flies— differ  from  most  others  in  northern 
latitudes  in  that  they  emerge  from  the 
chrysalis  in  the  autumn,  and  pass  through 
the  winter  as  full  grown  insects.  Before 
the  cold  weather  comes  on,  the  Mourning 
Cloak  hides  in  a  hollow  tree,  in  the  fissure 
of  a  rock,  or  in  an  old  cellar,  occasionally 
venturing  forth  on  very  mild  days  to 
stretch  its  wings  and  feel  the  sun's 
warmth.  Such  specimens  are  seldom  per- 
fect, though  they  are  interesting.     The 
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generation  that  flies  later  in  the  season 
will  be  better  for  mounting. 

The  best  time  for  collecting,  in  this 
part  of  the  world,  is  from  June  to  Sep- 
tember, indusire.  After  the  first  season 
we  shall  begin  to  know  the  times  at  which 
different  species  appear,  and  the  most 
likely  places  to  find  them.  For  exan^>le, 
we  shall  learn  to  expect  the  first  Tiger 
Swallowtail  (Papilio  turnus)  about  the 
end  of  Maj,  and  shall  find  that  the  best 
place  to  hunt  the  Black  Swallowtail  (Pa- 
pilio  asierias)  is  a  field  where  pasture 
thistles  are  in  bloom.  We  shall  discover 
many  other  things  concerning  the  insects 
and  the  plants  on  which  their  larvae,  or 
caterpillars,  feed,  and  some  of  them  will 
be  very  interesting. 

The  Monarch  (Danais  archippus),  for 
instance,  is  a  migratory  butterfly,  and  in 
the  autiunn  it  journeys  south  in  flocks 
numbering  hundreds  of  thousands.  This 
insect  has  an  unpleasant  odor,  which  pro- 
tects it  from  the  birds 
and  other  enemies  that 
would  otherwise  eat  it 
up;  and  an  insect  of 
quite  a  different  family, 
the  Viceroy  (Limenitis 
disippus),  not  being 
fortunate  enough  to 
possess  an  unpleasant 
odor  himself,  has  adopt- 
ed the  general  appear- 
ance of  the  Monarch, 
that,  being  thus  dis- 
guised, he  too  may  be  passed  by  as  unfit 
for  f ood- 

HOW  TO  SECURE  SPECIMENS. 

A  little  experience  will  also  help  us  to  a 
proper  handling  of  the  net.  The  main 
object  is  to  capture  the  butterfly  without 
spoiling  his  beauty  by  rubbing  off  any  of 
the  delicate  scales  that   give  his  wings 
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THE  OOMMON  YELLOW   BUTTERFLY  (OOUAS 
PHILOMCB.) 


THE  PAINTED  LADY   (PYRAMEIS  HUNTERl)   SHOWING 
THE  UNDERSIDE  OF  THE  WINGS. 


THE  GEfiAT  SPANGLED  PRITILLAEY  (AAGYNNIS  CY- 
BELE),  a  OOimON  WOODLAND  SPfiOES. 

their  wonderful  colors.  If  the  insect  has 
alighted  upon  a  flower,  we  must  be  careful 
in  sweeping  him  into  the  net,  or  we  shall 
knock  him  to  pieces  against  the  plant. 

Sometimes  it  will  be  better  to  wait  until 
he  begins  to  hover  above  the  flower,  before 
attempting  to  secure 
him.  When  he  is  once 
in  the  net,  it  should  be 
kept  moving  until  he  is 
in  the  very  end  o{  it, 
and  then,  by  turning 
the  ring  over,  we  can 
cut  off  his  escape.  To 
take  him  from  the  net 
without  spoiling  him  is 
delicate  work,  but  prac- 
tice will  rapidly  make 
perfect. 

As  a  butterfly  feels  the  folds  of  the  net 
close  about  him,  he  will  usually  shut  his 
wings  and  remain  still.     If  he  struggles 
and  flutters,  as  the  stronger  winged  spe- 
cies often  will,  he  must  be  stopped  at  once 
by  wrapping  the  silken  fabric  about  him 
tightly  enough  to  hold  him  motionless, 
but  not  so  tightly  as  to  rub  his  wings. 
Then,  with  thumb  and  finger,  the  collect- 
or gives  the  victim  a  rather  quick,  sharp 
pinch — but  not  too  quick  and  shari) — on 
the  thorax.    The  thorax — I  apologize  for 
the  use  of  this  technical  term — is  the 
round,  central  part  of  an  insect's  body, 
from  which  the  wings  spring.    In  plain 
English,  pinch  the  root  of  your  butter- 
fly's wings,  and,  without  crushing  his 
frail  body,  you  will  have  killed  him,  un- 
less he  is  of  extraordinary  vitality.    You 
can  then  carefully  transfix  him  with  a 
pin,  and  fasten  him  to  the  cork  of  your 
collecting  box. 

Some  collectors  prefer  not  to  pinch 
their  si)ecimens,  but  to  fold  them  in  col- 
lecting papers — rather  a  delicate  opera- 
tion, if  they  are  to  escape  injury — and^ 
drop  them  into  the  poisonj^ar.  And,whel[g 
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TUB  MONARCH  BUTTERFLY  (DANAIS  ARCHIPPUS)— ITS  LARVA 
\    FEEDS  ON  THE  COMMON   MILKWEED,  AND  THE  BUTTER- 
FLY IS  GENERALLY    TO  BE  FOUND    WHERE  THAT 
PLANT  GROWS. 


we  come  to  the  next  stage  of  the  opera- 
tion, again  there  are  differences  of  prac- 
tice. Some  proceed  at  once  to  set  their 
butterfly — that  is,  to  arrange  his  wings 
and  body  in  the  jwsition  they  are  to  take 
when  mounted.  Others  go  through  the 
preliminary  operation  of  drying  out  each 
specimen,  to  guard  again  the  danger  of 
decay  or  mold.  In  very  damp  climates, 
the  drying  should  be  done  in  an  oven  made 
on  purpose;  but  anywhere  in  North  Amer- 
ica, probably,  it  will  suffice  to  lay  the  in- 
sects, still  in  their  papers,  on  a  tray  made 
of  wire  netting,  and  hang  them  above  the 
kitchen  stove,  in  the  garret  under  a  hot 
roof,  or  in  any  other  warm,  dry  place 
where  mice  cannot  get  at  them.  Unless 
the  oven  is  used,  about  two  weeks  should 
be  allowed  for  drying;  in  the  oven,  two 
or  three  hours  may  suffice. 

THE  DENTON  METHOD  OF  MOUNTING. 


ing  each  butterfly  separately  on  a 
light,  strong,  glass  covered  tablet 
of  smooth  plaster  of  Paris,  which 
not  only  protects  it  from  all  the  ills 
that  such  fragile  objects  are  heir  to, 
but  enables  us  to  handle  it  freely, 
and  to  examine  it  closely  and  at 
leisure,  with  comfort  to  ourselves 
and  without  the  slightest  danger 
to  the  specimen. 

These  tablets  are  now  made  in 
more  than  twenty  regular  sizes, 
ranging  all  the  way  from  an  inch 
and  three  quarters  by  an  inch  and  a 
half,  for  the  tiny  butterflies,  to 
eleven  by  eight  and  a  half  inches 
for  some  of  the  tropical  monsters; 
and  ranging  in  price  from  three 
cents  apiece  for  the  smallest  to 
thirty  eight  cents  for  the  largest. 
Each  tablet  consists  of  a  perfectly  smooth 
sheet  of  white  plaster,  .with  a  depression 
in  the  center  to  receive  the  body  of  the 
insect  when  the  wings  are  spread  out 
horizontally,  and  a  sheet  of  glass,  which  is 
laid  directly  over  the  specimen  and  in 
contact  with  it. 

As  all  butterflies  have  more  or  less  oil 
in  their  bodies,  and  as  this  would,  in 
time,  evaporate  and  deposit  itself  upon 
the  under  surface  of  the  cover  glass,  we 
must,  to  have  a  well  mounted  Denton  col- 
lection, remove  this  oil  before  incasing 
the  insect. 

To  do  so,  after  drying  out  a  specimen, 
place  it,  still  in  the  original  collecting 
paper,  in  a  jar  of  benzine  or  gasoline,  and 
allow  it  to  soak  for  two  weeks.  As  these 
fluids  are  highly  inflammable,  they  must 
bo  kept  away  from  fire  of  every  descrip- 
tion.    When  we  remove  the  paper,  the 


At  this  stage  the  butterflies  are 
ready  for  mounting  in  the  old  fash- 
ioned way — that  is,  by  spreading 
the  wings  and  pinning  the  speci- 
mens in  cork  lined  boxes,  or  in 
glass  cases;  and  if  any  of  us  still 
wish  for  a  collection  of  this  sort, 
any  book  on  butterfly  collecting 
will  give  full  particulars.  In  this 
article,  however,  wo  shall  discuss 
what  is  now  considered  to  be  the 
best  method — the  method  which  in- 
sures to  the  collector  at  once  the 
most  beautiful,  the  most  useful, 
and  the  most  permanent  collection. 

This  is  known  as  the  Denton 
method,  from  the  fact  that  it  was 
invented  by  Mr.  S.  F.  Denton,  of 
Wellesley,  Massachusetts,  who  has 
oue  of  the  finest  private  collections 
in  the  world.    It  consists  of  mount- 
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fluid  will  evaporate  very  quickly,  and  we 
may  very  gently  uncover  the  butterfly. 

We  shall  find  it  so  dry  and  brittle  that 
any  attempt  to  spread  the  wings  would 
result  in  their  total  destruction.  The 
next  process  is  to  make  them  pliable.  We 
may  get  any  tight  covered  box  which  is 
large  enough  for  our  purpose,  paint  it 
inside  and  out,  and,  when  the  paint  is  dry, 
put  into  it  about  two  inches  of  sawdust 
which  has  been  dampened  with  water 
containing  a  few  drops  of  carbolic  acid. 
We  should  now  set  a  tray  made  of 
painted  or  galvanized  wire  netting 
in  the  box,  about  an  inch  above  the 
sawdust,  and  place  the  butterflies 
— a  hundred  of  them  at  once,  if  we 
please — on  the  tray  and  shut  the 
box.  About  twenty  four  hours^ 
exposure  to  the  damp  air  will  gen- 
erally be  sufficient  to  relax  them, 
though  large  specimens  may  some- 
times require  a  little  longer. 

HOW  SPECIMENS  ARE  MOUNTED. 

While  the  insects  are  absorbing 
the  moisture,  there  will  be  time 
for   us,  to   get   a   number   of   flat 
bloci;^  of  soft  wood,  of  about  the 
size,  of  the  tablets  on  which  we 
propo*se  to  mount  the  butterflies. 
We  should  cover  one  face  of  each 
of  the§e  blocks  with  smooth  paper, 
and  then  rule  the  paper  lengthwise  with 
parallel  peTipil  lines  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
apart.    These  are  to  serve  as  guides  when 
we  come  to  set  the  insects. 

We  may  now  take  one  of  the  relaxed 
butterflies  from  the  box,  hold  it  firmly  by 
the  body,  wings  up,  between  the  thumb 
and  fore  finger  of  the  left  hand,  and  with 
a  pair  of  smooth,  broad  tipped  forceps, 
held  in  the  right  hand,  seize  one  of  the 
wings  close  to  the  body  and  gently  work 
it  up:  and  down  two  or  three  times  until 
we  cai^  get  it  into  the  proper  position. 
We  do  tliesame  with  the  other  wing,  and 
then  lay  the  butterfly  with  the  under  side 
up  on  one  of  the  ruled  blocks.  We  should 
then  pin  it  through  the  thorax  to  the  cen- 
ter of  the  block,  and  with  fine  needles 
spread  the  front  wings  forw^ard  until  their 
hind  edges*  are.  about  at  right  angles  to 
the  body,  u*ing  the  guide  linos  in  order 
to  get  them  evyn.  After  fastening  them 
in  that  position  with  needles,  or  with 
strips  of  paper  pinned  over  them,  we  may 
next  draw  up  the  hind  wings  until  their 
front  edges  slightly  overlap  the  other  pair, 
or  until  we  think  the  specimen  looks  its 
best.  We  can  now  pin  over  them  strips 
of  paper  or  tracing  cloth  to  hold  them  flat 
in  position.     Little  strips  of  thick  glass 


laid  gently  over  them  will  hold  them  as 
well  as  anything  else.  Then,  with  the 
point  of  a  pin  or  needle,  we  should  care- 
fully arrange  the  insect's  antennae — com- 
monly called  its  "  feelers  " — and  at  least 
the  front  pair  of  l^s. 

The  butterfly  may  now  be  left  to  dry. 
Twenty  four  hours'  time  is  usually  suffi- 
cient for  this,  and  the  insect  is  ready  for 
the  final  operation. 

After  removing  the  needles,  we  should 
pick  the  specimen  up  gently  with  the  for- 
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A  BUTTERFLY  UPON  THE  SETTING  BLOCK  BEFORE  THE  STRIPS 
OP  GLASS  OR  PAPER  ARE  LAID  OVER  THE  WINGS. 


ceps,  touch  the  under  surface  of  the  wings 
with  a  speck  of  shellac,  and  lay  it  down 
on  the  plaster — right  side  up  this  time — 
allowing  the  body  to  rest  in  the  hollow 
intended  to  receive  it.  When  we  are  sure 
that  it  lies  perfectly  true  on  the  tablet, 
we  may  clean  the  cover  glass  with  a  little 
whiting,  lay  it  over  the  butterfly,  bind  the 
glass  and  the  tablet  together  with  the 
strips  of  paper  which  are  made  on  pur- 
pose, and  the  deed  is  done.  It  is  surpri- 
sing how  beautiful  the  commonest  butter- 
fly looks  when  mounted  in  this  way. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  we  catch  an 
unusually  fine  specimen,  the  beauty  of 
which  is  just  marred  by  a  single  hole  or 
rent  in  the  wing.  In  such  a  case  we  may 
clip  from  the  wing  of  another  specimen 
a  secticm  corresponding  to  the  mutilated 
one,  and  apply  the  piece  with  the  p'oint  of 
a  knife  to  the  under  side  of  the  damaged 
wing,  a  thin  solution  of  gum  arabic  being 
used  to  make  it  adhere.  If  done  neatly, 
no  one  but  an  expert  will  be  able  to  detect 
the  patch. 

Broken  legs  and  antennic  may  be  mend- 
ed with  white  shellac. 

On  paper,  the  process  of  mounting  a 
butterfly  may  seem   rather  long  and   to 
dious,    but    in    reality    it    becomes    easy^ 
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enough  with  practice,  and  is  always  in- 
teresting. The  appliances  are  not  diffi- 
cult* to  make,  and,  once  made,  the^will 
last  for  years.  Scores  and  even  hundreds 
of  specimens  may  be  put  through  the 
operation  at  one  time,  and  while  drying, 
soaking,  and  pressing,  they  require  no 
attention  from  the  collector.  When  once 
properly  mounted,  they  are  things  of 
beauty  forever,  and  may  be  left  indefinite- 
ly without  fear  of  their  being  destroyed 


by  dust,  dampness,  or  insect  pests.  More- 
over, each  specimen  is  in  a  little  cabinet 
of  its  own,  and  requires  no  other,  unless 
the  collector  desires  to  arrange  all  the 
tablets  in  drawers  for  the  sake  of  con- 
venience. 

Butterfly  collecting,  like  other  things, 
if  worth  doing  at  all,  is  worth  doing  well, 
and  the  best  way  is  not  only  the  most  sat- 
isfactory, but  is  actually  the  least  expen- 
sive in  the  end. 
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XIX  (Continued), 

IN  the  moonlight,  bright  and  clear  as 
day,  I  caught  a  strange  smile  on 
Richelieu's  face  as  he  saw  me  use  the  left 
hand  for  my  sword.  lie,  of  course,  re- 
mised at  once,  trying  to  pink  me  in  tierce, 
and  the  sparks  flew  as  I  parried  and  re- 
turned high  up  at  his  throat;  but  my 
thrust  was  met  by  a  master,  and  then  he 
laughed,  as  he  sprang  back  a  yard,  and  in 
an  instant  had  changed  his  sword  hand, 
and  I,  too,  was  face  to  face  with  a  left 
handed  man.  I  saw  at  once  the  disad- 
vantage at  which  I  was  placed,  and  grew 
hot  with  anger  as  Richelieu  mocked  me. 

"  I  also  can  use  the  left  hand,  monsieur, 
but  it  brings  the  heart  too  near  the  point ;  " 
and  he  ripped  me  just  over  the  heart  at 
the  last  words.  I  do  not  know  why,  but  I 
felt  that  he  had  spared  me,  and,  sick  with 
anger  and  shame,  flew  at  him  like  a  tiger 
eat,  putting  forth  all  my  cunning  of  fence, 
and  he  began  to  give  slowly  to  the  assault, 
but  always  with  that  strange,  half  mock- 
ing smile  on  his  face.  lie  was  giving 
ground,  nevertheless,  and  I  worked  him  in 
a  half  circle  from  his  original  position, 
pressing  him  closer  and  closer  each  mo- 
ment, fiercely,  but  warily  withal,  and  at 
last  the  chance  came.  His  blade  seemed 
to  yield  to  mine.  It  was  now  or  never. 
I  made  the  feint  in  tierce.  He  took  the 
bait,  and  then,  with  all  my  strength,  I 
gave  him  Touchet's  great  thrust — and  the 
next  moment  was  disanned. 

Aye!  At  the  instant  I  thought  I  had 
reached  his  heart,  his  blade  had  twisted 
round  mine  like  a  snake,  and  with  a  turn 
of  his  arm,  from  the  elbow  to  the  wrist, 
he  dragged  the  sword  from  my  fingers 
with    such    force    and    strength    that    it 
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struck  with  a  little  clang  against  the 
rampart  wall,  and  then,  rebounding,  fell 
white  and  glistening  in  the  moonlight  at 
our  feet. 

We  faced  each  other  for  a  moment,  and 
then  he  dropped  his  arm,  and  the  hot 
shame  surged  to  my  forehead. 

"  End  it,"  I  said  thickly,  but  he  laughed. 

"  There  is  yet  time  for  another  bout." 
He  stooped  and  picked  up  my  sword,  say- 
ing as  he  held  it  out  to  me,  "  I  will  say 
that  there  are  scarcely  three  men  in 
France  who  could  have  met  that  thrust. 
Take  your  sword,  monsieur." 

Consider  for  a  moment  in  what  state  I 
was.  I  was  half  mad  with  the  tension  of 
the  past  days.  *  I  had  meant  to  kill  this 
man  when  I  came  here — to  kill  him  for  a 
few  trifling  words;  and  in  my  heart  I 
felt  I  was  doing  him  honor  to  let  him  die 
by  the  sword  of  Vibrac.  And  what  was 
the  result?  I  found  myself,  for  all  my 
vaunted  skill,  a  child  in  his  hands;  and  he, 
the  despised  soldier  of  fortune,  the  man 
on  whose  fame  there  were  a  hundred  blots, 
stood  here  giving  me  my  life,  and,  what  is 
more,  giving  me  a  lesson  in  perfect 
knighthood. 

I  could  not  speak.  My  hand  closed  like 
a  vise  on  the  hilt  of  the  sword  Richelieu 
held  out  to  me;  but  the  cold  steel  itself 
was  warm  to  my  icy  clutch.  I  stood  before 
him,  a  curse  trembling  upon  my  lips,  and 
a  hundred  evil  passions  hissing  like  snakes 
at  my  heart.  Richelieu  did  not  under- 
stand.   He  spurred  me  with  a  gibe. 

**  Come,  monsieur !  Or  are  we  to  have 
a  new  phrase  instead  of  the  Fever  of  St. 
Valliere?" 

I  was  stung  to  the  quick.  "  You  shall 
die  for  this,"  I  gasped,  and  he  laughed 
once  more  as  our  blades  crossp^i;  and  tly^n 
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— ti  dark  shadow  fell  between  us,  and  a 
stern  voice  cried : 

'*  Hold !    What  fool's  work  is  this  i '' 

We  turned  to  the  sound,  and  before  us 
stood  Achon,  his  face  gleaming  like  ivory 
above  his  black  robes;  but  it  was  not  he 
who  arrested  our  attention,  whose  look 
froze  the  words  of  defiance  upon  our  lips. 
It  was  that  other  figure,  a  little  behind 
the  priest,  taller  by  a  head  than  any  of 
us,  with  a  purple  soar  on  his  cheek,  and  a 
somber  fury  burning  in  the  eyes,  that 
held  us  spell  bound  with  their  power.  Ilis 
was  the  voice  that  had  arrested  us  in  our 
devil's  work.  He  it  was  upon  whom  we 
gazed.  Aye!  I  have  known  brave  men, 
men  to  whom  death  was  nothing,  men 
who  played  with  life  as  a  child  with  a 
ball,  yet  never  one  so  hardy  as  to  stand 
without  flinching  before  the  Guise  in  his 
wrath. 

"  The  Guise !  "  stammered  Richelieu : 
but  I  said  nothing,  looking  at  the  sinister 
figures  before  me.  And  at  Richelieu's 
voice,  a  grim  smile  passed  over  the  duke's 
face. 

"  Messieurs,"  he  said,  "  your  memories 
are  short.  Have  you  already  forgotten 
Du  Gharry?  Is  an  edict  but  a  week  old 
to  be  made  waste  paper  ?  " 

We  knew  what  he  meant,  and  there  rose 
before  me  a  vision  of  poor  I)u  Charry, 
whom  Guise  had  hanged  at  his  own  gate 
for  the  very  offense  of  which  we  were 
guilty,  and  the  prosjx^ct  of  a  like  shameful 
fate  sent  a  shiver  through  me.  I  am  cer- 
tain, too,  that  we  had  never  eseaiK^d,  but 
for  the  dark  schemes  the  duke  was  weav- 
ing in  his  brain.  Du  Charry  was  only  an 
idle  brawler.  He  killed  his  man,  and  his 
own  gate  posts  made  his  gallows ;  but  we — 
we  had  our  use  at  present,  and  that — it 
was  nothing  else,  1  am  surc^ — saved  us 
from  the  hangman.  We  made  no  answer 
to  Guise;  but  Achon  whispered  low  to  him, 
and  he  spoke  again. 

"Put  up  your  swords;"  and,  with  a 
cynical  frankness,  "It  is  well  for  you  I 
have  need  of  you  at  present.  Remember, 
however,  I  hold  this  against  you." 

We  did  as  we  were  bidd(»n,  Richelieu 
with  a  slight,  almost  imperceptible  shrug 
of  his  shouldei's,  and  a  look  at  me  as  if  to 
say,  "  Another  day,"  and  as  my  sword  went 
home  in  its  sheath,  Achon  turned  to  me. 

"  Monsieur,"  he  said,  "  you  have  found 
your  way  here  more  easily  than  I  expected, 
and  before  your  time.  Perhaps,  however, 
it  would  be  as  well  to  get  to  our  business 
now." 

The  hour  for  which  I  had  waited  had 
come  at  last.  I  had  longed  for  this; 
thought  over  and  planned  out  all  I  meant 
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to  say.  It  had  become  as  familiar  a  thing 
to  me  as  the  sword  by  my  side.  And  yet, 
so  strange  was  my  nature,  as  Achon  spoke, 
as  my  revenge  came  within  arm's  length 
of  me,  I  lost  all  the  thread  of  my  scheme. 
I  hesitated  and  faltered. 

I  can  see  it  all  now  before  me:  the 
scpiare  of  dazzling  moonlight,  the  gray 
walls  of  the  priory,  with  that  one  faint 
light  burning  in  a  distant  wing.  Achon 
was  facing  me,  and  his  white  face  would 
have  been  like  that  of  the  dead  but  for  the 
starry  eyes  and  red,  cruel  lips,  on  which 
there  played  the  flicker  of  a  smile.  Riche- 
lieu stood  glancing  from  one  to  another 
of  us,  and  a  little  on  one  side  towered  the 
gigantic  figure  of  Guise. 

And  now  I  spoke,  fencing  with  the 
things  that  was  to  be. 

"  I  understood,  monsieur,  that  the  chan- 
cellor and  the  cardinal  were  to  have  been 
present." 

"  Things  have  changed,  M.  de  Vibrac." 
It  was  Guise  who  answereil  me,  not  Achon. 
"  The  chancellor  will  not  be  heiv,  and  as 
for  my  brother  of  Lorraine — well,  I  stand 
in  his  place." 

I  bowed.  "  And  monsieur  (  "  I  looked 
at  Richelieu. 

"Remains."  said  (iuise  briefly;  "  pvo- 
i-ced." 

I  knew  I  had  that  to  tell  which  would 
give  me  the  revenge  for  which  I  thirsted; 
but  the  words  would  not  come.  Some- 
thing held  me  back,  perhaps  the  last  feeble 
effort  of  my  good  angel.  It  still  fought 
within  me,  though  the  battle  was  lost ;  yet 
for  a  moment  it  seemed  that  it  might  pre- 
vail. 

"  Monseigneur,"  I  said,  "  it  was  ar- 
ranged that  the  Bishop  of  Aries  was  to 
make  certain  statements  which  I  was  to 
corroborate  if  I  could — nothing  more !  " 
The  words  seemed  to  give  me  relief.  I  had 
spoken  of  this  to  Marcilly.  There  was  no 
Ix'trayal  here. 

"  That  is  so,"  said  Achon,  "  and  it  is 
as  well  that  Richelieu  remains  to  hear 
witness  to  what  passes,  especially  as  your 
friend  Ponthieu  has  escaped,  and  my  fools 
bungled  over  the  letter  we  wanted;  "  and 
then,  without  more  ado,  he  detailed  briefly 
what  we  know,  confining  himself  exactly 
to  the  facts,  but  skilfully  bringing  them 
home  against  Conde.  When  he  had  done, 
(iiiise  turned  to  me. 

"  Y(m  bear  witness  to  this  as  correct  (  " 

"  Monseigneur !  " 

"  You  have  heard  this,  ^M.  de  Riche- 
lieuT' 

"  I  have,  your  highness."  Something  in 
the  carabinier's  voice  made  me  glance  nt 
him ;  hut  his  face  was  like  stone.  t 
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There  was  a  little  silence,  and  then  the 
duke  said : 

"  Ho  is  a  lost  man — nothing  can  save 
Conde  now." 

And  Achon  laughed  long  and  low  to 
himself.  What  ran  in  his  mind,  what 
fancy  moved  him  to  a  joy  that  chilled  us, 
1  know  not;  but  the  high  chapel  wall 
echoed  back  that  mirthless  chuckle,  as 
though  some  fiend  flitting  above  us  shared 
in  his  secret  thoughts,  and  rejoiced  in  his 
fearful  gladness. 

We  looked  at  him  in  astonishment  and 
amaze,  but  at  last  he  put  his  thin  hand  to 
his  breast  as  if  to  stay  himself  as  he  asked 
me: 

"  And  have  you  nothing  else  to  say,  l)e 
Yibrac?" 

"Is  more  wanted?"  It  was  the  Guise 
who  spoke,  with  a  touch  of  impatience. 

"  Aye,  there  is  no  more,  monseigneur ;  " 
and  Achon  again  turned  to  nie.  "  Do  you 
remember,  De  Vibrac,  that  1  told  you  be- 
fore, you  had  trouble  there  ? "  And  his 
hand  rested  again  over  my  heart  as  it  had 
done  for  a  moment  at  Largon,  and  dropped 
on  the  instant  as  he  continued :  "  Here  is 
the  clue  that  led  me  to  read  you.  Here 
are  the  letters  I  promised  you.  Take  them 
• — but  you  have  more  to  say,  Vibrac.  Am 
I  not  right?"  ' 

What  hideous  prescience  possessed  this 
man!  My  thoughts  came  thick  and  fast 
upon  me,  and,  as  1  thought,  his  eyes 
seemed  to  read  into  my  very  brain.  I 
tried  to  steady  myself. 

"  You  know  I  have  more  to  say,"  1  said. 
"  Are  you  a  sorcerer  ?  " 

"  Xo,  monsieur ;  but  a  priest,  to  whom 
secrets  come.  And  they  laugh,  monsieur, 
they  laugh  at  De  Vibrac,  and  the  sport  he 

has  made  for "     He  stopped;  but  he 

had  said  enough.  I  would  not  have  heard 
him  if  he  had  spoken  more.  The  place, 
the  hour,  all  before  me  was  changed.  1 
was  once  again  listening  to  Marie's  mock- 
ing words;  and  all  the  horrors  of  the  past 
were  upon  me.  They  laughed.  Did  they '( 
1  would  turn  their  smiles  to  tears  of  blood, 
and  then — I  spoke. 

It  was  more  than  they  expected  to  hear. 
My  first  words  made  even  Guise  start,  and 
Achon's  lips,  red  as  a  wound,  paled  tn 
gray.  But  I  was  getting  ray  revenge.  I 
could  not  think  of  anything  but  that,  and 
at  last  it  was  over,  and  1  stood  before 
them  the  basest  of  men. 

Xot  a  word  did  they  say  in  interruption 
or  comment;  but  when  I  had  done  they 
left  me  where  I  was,  Richelieu  still  a  pace 
or  so  from  me,  leaning  on  his  sword  and 
twisting  his  mustache  with  his  hand. 
After  a  while — I  know  not  how  long  it  was. 


for  my  mind  is  almost  a  blank  when  I 
strive  to  recall  those  moments — they  re- 
turned, and  said  something  to  Richelieu, 
to  which  he  answered  simply  with  a  bow. 

Then  they  turned  to  me  where  I  stood, 
a  drumming  in  my  ears,  a  dull,  aching 
pain  at  my  heart ;  and  Achon's  voice  came 
to  me  as  from  a  far  distance.  He  was 
speaking  to  Guise:  "You  see,  monsei- 
gneur, that  his. attempt  to  join  the  con- 
stable is  open  war,  apjd  will  utterly  damn 
him.  Let  him  reach  St.  Loup,  and  we  have 
the  whole  hive,  queen  bee  and  all."  Then, 
he  turned  to  me. 

"  M.  de  Vibrac,  you  will  not  speak  of 
this  to  a  soul.  Go  on  as  before.  Let  none 
susj)ect  you.  Take  the  prince  to  St.  Loup 
tomorrow.     We  will  bring  him  back,  and 

then "  he  began  to  laugh  again;  but 

Guise  checked  him. 

"Let  this  end,"  he  said,  and  addressed 
me.  "  You  have  your  instructions,  mon- 
sieur, and  the  reward  will  come."  So  say- 
ing, he  took  Achon  by  the  arm,  and  they 
passed  out  through  a  door  in  the  wall  that 
separated  us  from  the  main  garden. 

I  looked  after  them  stupidly,  my  mind 
still  dazed  and  blurred,  and  a  shame  to 
which  all  other  shame  was  as  nothing 
throbbing  through  me.  I  turned  to  Riche- 
lieu, I  know  not  why,  and  he  stepped  back 
a  pace,  as  he  would  have  from  some  foul 
thing. 

"  Monsieur,"  he  said,  "  our  other  meet- 
ing cannot  take  place.  Even  you  must 
know  why.  Monsieur,  1  have  been  in 
many  lands,  1  have  seen  strange  things, 
good  things  and  evil  things;  but — so  help 
me.  (Jod ! — I  have  never  yet  seen  a  thing 
so  evil  as  this — I  have  never  yet  seen  man 
fail  so  low  as  you.  The  key  is  in  the  door, 
monsieur;  and  you  will  find  the  street 
dark  enough,  even  to  hide  your  shame." 

With  this  he  left  me.  following  the 
others,  and  1,  the  mean,  the  abject,  stag- 
gered towards  the  door  like  a  drunken 
man.  and,  like  the  evil  thing  1  was,  flitted 
through  the  night. 

XX. 

I  uiRRiKi)  on,  utterly  careless  whither 
my  footsteps  led.  Richelieu's  speech 
burned  within  me,  and  my  very  soul  shriv- 
eled under  the  fierce  light  he  had  poured 
upon  it.  I  saw  myself  in  all  my  infamy. 
I  cursed,  again  and  again,  the  coward 
heart  that  had  not  nen^ed  my  hand  to 
strike  him  dead,  as  he  flung  at.  me  those 
bitter  words  of  insult  and  scorn.  But  a 
guilty  conscience  makes  a  craven  soul, 
and  th(»  lesson  was  brought  home  to  me 
as  with  blanched  lips  and  trembling  limbs 
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I  went  on,  keepiufi:  in  the  s^hadow,  looking 
neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left.  Now 
jind  again  I  met  a  few  passers  by,  but, 
night  hawks  or  honest  men,  they  left  me 
the  road,  until  at  last  I  should  have  been 
jrlad  if  one  of  them  had  even  drawn  upon 
nie. 

Finally  I  reached  the  Martroi  and 
gained  my  chamber  in  Cipierre's  house. 
Alone  there, I  tore  the  letters  and  the  glove 
into  shreds,  and  cast  the  fragments  into 
the  iire;  then  I  flung  the  sword  that  had 
served  me  so  ill  to  a  comer  of  the  room, 
venting  upon  the  senseless  steel  some  of 
the  fury  in  my  heart,  and,  undressing,  lay 
down  to  sleep.  But  no  rest  came  to  my  hot 
eyes,  and  I  spent  the  weary  hours  count- 
ing the  diamonds  on  the  lattice  window, 
watching  the  moonlight  fade  into  dark- 
ness, and  listening  to  the  sighing  of  the 
wind,  which  rose  with  the  setting  of  the 
moon,  and  gave  pi^omise  of  a  day  as  gray 
as  sorrow. 

I  did  not  rise  till  about  the  dinner  hour, 
eleven  o'clock,  and  when  1  descended  I 
found  the  vicomte  and  Jean  awaiting  mv. 
1  was  surpnsed  at  my  own  self  control. 
During  the  hours  of  the  night,  my  heart 
liad,  as  it  were,  >teeled  itself  within  its 
guilt.  All  sensations  of  regret  or  remorse 
were  numbed  and  paralyzed.  I  thought 
them  dead.  All  that  lived  >vithin  mv  was 
a  burning  hate  against  those  w4iom  in  my 
madness  1  accused  of  bringing  me  to  tjie 
pass  to  which  I  had  sunk;  and  so  1  gave 
my  traitor  hand  to  both  Cipierre  and  Mar- 
cilly,  and  sat  down  to  eat  with  them,  cor- 
dial and  oven  gay.  1  had  some  right  to  be 
gay.  In  a  few  hom-s  my  revenge  would  be 
complete. 

At  last  the  moment  came  for  us  to  start 
upon  our  perilous  entei-prise,  and  we  stood 
at  the  'door  ready  to  mount,  a  couple  of 
Swiss  with  ns.  There  was  no  "  good  by  " 
said.  To  all  intents  we  might  have  been 
making  our  daily  visit  to  the  prince:  but 
(^ipierre's  hand  lingered  in  that  of  his 
nephew,  and  when  he  took  mine  in  his 
clasp  he  gripped  me  like  a  vice  in  his  ex- 
citement. 

"  Once  free,  you  will  ride  hard.  l)c  Vi- 
brac,"  he  whispered. 

"  Trust  rae  for  that,  monsieur !  "  and, 
springing  into  the  saddle,  I  followed  Mar- 
cilly  into  the  street. 

The  promise  of  the  dawn  had  been  ful- 
filled, and  there  was  a  dense  fog  in  the  air, 
blurring  the  outlines  of  the  houses,  and 
making  the  iigui'es  of  the  passers  by  loom 
like  indistinct  shadows.  In  truth,  it  was 
difficult  to  see  two  yards  ahead,  and  Mar- 
cilly,  as  he  held  his  hand  out  before  him, 
said: 


"  If  it  keeps  like  this,  and  we  bring  oil 
the  stroke,  you  will  get  out  of  Orleans 
without  a  question  being  asked.'* 

"  De  Bresy  sticks  in  my  mind,"  1  an- 
swered. "  He  never  leaves  us.  I  begin  to 
fear  he  more  than  suspects." 

"  We  have  provided  for  that  in  part. 
W^hile  you  were  away,  we  arranged  that 
the  prince  should  pretend  to  be  suffering 
from  a  chill,  and  kev]}  his  bed." 

"Yes." 

"  Well,  I  will  go  in  and  see  him,  and  as 
I  take  the  princ(?'s  place  you  and  Vaux 
must  settle  with  De  Bres;^.  Vaux  knows 
his  part  and  you  must  not  fail." 

"  A  man  will  not  cry  out  if  a  dagger  at 
his  throat  commands  silence,"  I  answered ; 
"  he  will  be  killed  at  the  first  sound  he 
utters." 

**  Xot  that  if  you  can  help  it,  Vibrac." 

"  That  is  De  Bresy's  affair,"  1  replied, 
and  with  thes<j  words  we  came  to  the  gate 
of  the  house  in  the  Rue  Parisis. 

The  same  formalities  in  regard  to  our 
entrance  were  observed  as  before,  and, 
leaving  the  horses  outside  with  the  Swiss. 
we  walked,  into  the  courtyard,  where  De 
Bresy  met  us. 

"  That  was  an  unlucky  match  at  ten- 
nis," he  said,  as  he  greeted  us;  "the 
prince  has  taken  a  chill  and  keeps  his 
bed." 

Our  faces  slu)Wod  nothing  but  the  ut- 
most concern. 

"lie  is  not  bad,  I  trust?"  asked  Mar- 
cilly,  adding,  "  Ha've  you  seen  him?  " 

"  Oh,  yes !  'Tis  but  a  chill  that  will  pass 
off  in  a  few  days,  unless "  and  he  hesi- 
tated. 

"  I^'t  ns  not  si)eak  ot*  it,  De  Bresy;  we 
know  what  you  mean ;  "  and  the  archer 
swore  under  his  bi-eath,  muttering  some- 
thing as  we  entered  the  corridor,  followed 
even  here  by  the  fog.  which  filled  the  gal- 
leries and  rooms  of  the  prison  with  its 
blue,  semi  opaque  vapor. 

"  I  never  remember  such  a  fog  in  Or- 
leans," said  Marcilly,  and  almost  at  the 
same  time  1  spoke  myself: 

"  I  low  went  the  match,  De  Bresy  ?  You 
remember  our  wager  ?  " 

"  You  lost  by  a  stroke :  but  we  are  to 
play  another  match:  would  you  care  to 
make  it  double  or  quits  ?  " 

"  Take  him,  Gaspard,"  laughed  Mar- 
cilly;  "  double  or  quits  on  the  next  match 
we  play.    Y"ou  will  lose,  De  Bresy/' 

"I  take  the  wager,"  I  smiled,  catching 
the  hidden  meaning  in  Jean's  words,  and 
we  foimd  ourselves  on  the  landing  before 
the  prince's  apartments.  The  subaltern 
officer  was  on  guard  there,  and  De  Bresy 
addressed  him.  /^^  T 
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"  I  low  is  the  prince,  Comininges?" 

**  Vaux  tells  me  he  sleeps,  but  that  if 
these  gentlemen  came  they  were  to  be 
admitted,  as  the  prince  desired  to  see 
them." 

"  We  can  wait  in  quiet  in  the  ante 
room,"  said  Marcilly,  in  a  low  voice,  and 
then  De  Bresy  led  us  in. 

Vaux,  the  prince's  page,  was  alone  in  tlie 
room,  building  a  house  of  cards  at  the 
table.  He  looked  up  as  we  entered,  put 
his  finger  to  his  lips,  and  whispered : 

"  lie  sleeps  still." 

"  Does  any  one  watch  by  him  ^  "  asked 
Marcilly. 

^"No,"  replied  Vaux;  "but  shall  I 
arouse  monseigneur?  He  desires  much  to 
speak  with  you." 

"  Better  that  he  slept.  I  shall,  however, 
g(>  in  and  sit  by  the  bedside  until  ho 
awakes.  I  will  not  disturb  him  in  the 
least."  So  saying,  Marcilly  gently  pushed 
open  the  door  leading  into  the  bedroom, 
and  passed  within. 

Vaux,  with  a  careless  sweep  of  his  hand, 
knocked  down  his  house  of  cards,  and,  as 
he  gathered  the  pack  togethei^  looked  at 
us,  saying : 

"  Shall  we  take  hands,  messieurs,  to 
while  away  the  time?  " 

"With  pleasure,"  replied  De  Bresy, 
"  but  three  is  an  unlucky  number.  Com- 
minges  shall  make  the  fourth." 

lie  turned  to  the  door  as  if  to  call  out, 
and  Vaux  bit  his  lip  with  anger  as  he  just 
flashed  a  glance  at  me.  I  was,  how^ever, 
in  time. 

"  It  is  needless,  De  Bresy.  I  cannot 
touch  a  card  today.  I  know  not  what  it  is, 
but  1  have  no  humor  for  it." 

"Oh,  come!  But  a  few  rounds,"  said 
l)e  Bresy,  as  he  turned  to  me,  picked  up 
some  cards,  and  began  shuffling  them. 

While  he  spoke  Vaux  had  made  a  move- 
ment towards  the  window.  He  was  be- 
hind De  Bresy  now,  and  his  poniard 
gleamed  in  his  hand.  I  held  him  with  a 
look,  and  De  Bresy  went  cm,  all  unknow- 
ing of  the  danger  behind  him. 

"  Tis  a  curious  pack  of  cards,  Vibrac. 
Do  you  see  the  illuminations  on  the  backs 
of  the  cards  ?  " 

"  Yes.  I  noticed  them  before.  They 
are  Viterbo  cards,  I  think." 

Vaux  had  made  a  step  nearer  his  man. 
His  eyes  were  blazing.  I  could  not  have 
stayed  him  if  I  would;  but  at  that  mo- 
ment there  was  a  noise  at  the  door,  and 
the  page  had  just  time  to  turn  to  his  win- 
dow like  a  flash,  when  Comminges  entered 
^e  room. 

Monsieur."  he  said  bluntly,  address- 
ee Bresy.  "  here  is  a  letter  for  you." 


"  Thanks,  C-omminges ;  "  and,  as  De 
Bresy  took  the  letter,  1  glanced  at  the 
soldierly  figure  of  the  lieutenant.  It  was 
evident  that  he  was  one  who  had  risen 
from  rhe  ranks,  and  twenty  years  of  war 
had  left  their  scars  on  his  rough  features. 
There  he  stood,  the  type  of  the  soldier  who 
has  become  a  machine,  whose  life  is  regu- 
lated by  his  orders,  and,  as  I  took  in  the 
square  jaw,  the  firm,  resolute  features, 
and  keen,  deep  set  eyes,  I  thought  to  my- 
self that  it  would  be  a  far  cry  to  the  gates 
of  the  prison  even  if  De  Breay  were  dis- 
posed of.  And,  as  my  mind  ran  on  thus, 
a  low  exclamation  burat  from  De  Bresy. 
He  crumpled  the  paper  in  his  hand,  say- 
ing as  he  did  so : 

"  There  is  no  answer,  Comminges." 

The  subaltern  bowed  stiffly  and  with- 
<lrew. 

"It  is  infamous,"  said  De  Bresy,  as  if 
to  himself,  and  then  he  caught  my  eager 
look  and  Vaux's  glance — the  page  had 
turned  from  the  window  and  approached 
us  when  Comminges  spoke.  His  hand, 
however,  no  longer  held  a  poniard. 

"There  is  nothing  new  against  the 
l)rince?"  I  asked,  and  De  Bresy  laughed 
uneasily. 

"  Monsieur  of  Aries  writes  to  me  to  pre- 
l>are  the  cachot  for  our  prisoner  tonight." 

'' The  rarho.t!'' 

"  Yes.  'Tis  a  dog's  business,  and  but 
tbat  my  honor  is  pledged,  I  would  see  it 
to  the  winds — a  prince  of  the  blood  in  the 
car  hot!'' 

A  sudden  thought  struck  me  as  he  spoke. 
It  was  one  of  those  inspirations  that  come 
in  moments  of  suspense. 

"  But  you  surely  have  no  cachota  here  ?  " 

"  As  good  as  any  in  the  chatelet,  mon- 
sieur.'' 

"  I  saw  the  vidame  there,"  I  said,  "  and 
know  the  chatelet.  I  doubt  if  what  you 
have  here  is  anything  like  that." 

"Would  you  care  to  see  for  yourself? 
I  have  the  key  here;  "  and  De  Bresy  point- 
i'<l  to  his  side,  where  at  his  belt  a  large  key 
hung  attached  to  a  thick  silver  chain. 

"  Well,"  I  answered,  "  it  will  kill  some 
of  the  time  wr^  have  to  spend  here,  waiting 
for  the  prince  to  awaken.  Will  you  come. 
too,  Vaux  ?  "  And  as  I  glanced  at  the  page 
my  eyes  told  him  to  say  "  Xo."  He  was 
quick  to  grasp  this;  but  he  was  also  a  good 
actor,  and  he  hesitated  a  moment  before 
replying. 

"  I  think  not,  monsieur.  I  shall  await 
your  return  here." 

We  left  him,  card  building  once  more, 
and  stepped  out.  After  a  few  words  with 
Comminges,  De  Bresy  led  me  through  the 
corridor,  and  stopped  before  a  small,  ir^vf /> 
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studded  door.  Beside  it,  in  a  niche,  a  lan- 
tern burned,  and,  taking  this  in  one  hand, 
my  companion  opened  the  door,  and  as  it 
swung  back  creaking,  he  pointed  down- 
wards with  his  key,  saying: 

"  Facilis  descensus  AvernV^ 

I  laughed  as  I  looked  down  the  black 
passage,  with  its  old  and  worn  steps.  I 
laughed  because  I  thought  it  would  be  for 
me  to  finish  the  quotation;  and  then  I 
followed  De  Bresy  as  he  picked  his  way 
downwards.  Twice  were  we  stopped  by 
doors,  each  of  which  he  opened  with  his 
master  key,  and  each  as  it  opened  dis- 
closed a  stairway  darker,  more  hideous, 
than  the  one  before.  And  now  we  found 
ourselves  on  a  small  landing,  facing  yet 
another  door. 

"  We  have  come,"  said  Ue  Bresy,  put- 
ting down  his  lantern  as  he  used  his  key 
again,  lie  had  to  push  twice  at  the  door, 
before  it  went  back  on  its  hinges  with  a 
sullen  groan,  and  before  us  lay  a  dun- 
geon which  all  but  matched  the  Chausse 
(THypocras,  that  fearful  prison  den  of  the 
chatelet. 

'*  Does  thai  satisfy  you?"  asked  De 
Bresy,  as  we  gazed  on  the  damp  and  drip- 
ping walls,  where  the  drops  of  water  ooz- 
ing from  their  surface  flashed  like  gems 
in  the  ruddy  light  of  the  lantern.  Even 
against  myself  I  shuddered. 

"  To  put  him  here ! "  I  muttered,  and 
De  Bresy,  catching  the  words,  spoke  again. 

"  You  will  judge  better  if  you  step  with- 
in. Except  just  outside  this  door  not  a 
voice  could  be  heard,  call  it  ever  so 
loudly." 

1  wanted  a  moment  to  think,  and  did 
as  1  was  bidden.  The  next  instant  the 
door  closed  behind  me  with  a  crash,  and  1 
was  in  total  darkness.  Outside  1  heard 
De  Bresy  laughing,  but  it  was  as  the  laugh 
of  a  man  coming  from  a  far  distance. 

I  staggered  back  blindly,  and  my  gro- 
ping hands  felt  the  wet  and  slippery  walls : 
and  then,  on  the  instant,  the  whole  horror 
of  the  thing  seized  me.  Tricked!  Coz- 
ened I  Trapped  like  a  fox !  With  a  curse, 
I  tiung  myself  at  the  door  and  battered 
at  it  with  both  hands.  I  might  have  tried 
to  tear  down  Notre  Dame  with  my  fingers. 
In  those  moments  1  lived  yeai*s.  I  was 
bursting  with  shame  and  mortification. 
No  long  eared  at^s  could  have  walked  into 
a  pitfall  more  easily  than  1  had  done. 
And  then  1  h -nrd  De  Brosy's  voice  again, 
and  the  door  slowly  swung  back.  As  the 
light  fell  on  me,  he  rocked  in  senseless, 
foolish  laughter. 

"Ye  gods!"  he  almost  screamed.  "I 
did  but  try  you,  De  Vibrac.  You  are  as 
white  as  a  sheet." 


1  came  out  slowly  and  laughed  myself, 
a  harsh  laugh  that  rang  back  from  the 
vaulted  roof. 

"  Tis  a  son*y  jest,  monsieur,  and  one 
for  which  you  must  answer  me." 

He  simply  bowed,  for  my  tone  had  so- 
bered him,  and  turned  towards  the  lan- 
tern. Aye !  The  fool  had  given  me  the  key 
to  my  difficulty  in  his  idle  jest.  Quick  as 
thought  1  was  on  him,  but  he  turned  like 
a  wildcat  at  me,  and  for  a  moment  we 
grappled  together.  Backward  and  for- 
ward we  swayed.  1  heard  the  key  he  held 
fall  with  a  clash  to  the  floor,  and  he  caught 
at  my  wrist,  for  my  hand  was  at  his  throat, 
and  tugged  vainly  to  free  himself. 

He  was  sinewy  as  a  leopard,  but  it  would 
have  been  a  strong  man  who  could  have 
stood  against  me  then,  and  I  held  him 
like  a  vise.  Even  by  the  dim  light  of  the 
lantern  I  could  see  his  face  grow  livid, 
his  lips  blue,  and  his  eyes  almost  start 
from  their  sockets.  He  struggled  like  a 
fish  in  a  net,  poor  wretch.  But  at  last  his 
knees  went  from  under  him.  Slowly,  slow- 
ly, he  yielded,  and  1  felt  him  limp  as  a 
sack  in  my  arms.  One  effort,  and  I  flung 
him  from  me  through  the  open  door  of 
the  dungeon,  and  heard  him  fall  with  a 
half  smothered  cry.  He  lay  there  like  a 
log,  and,  closing  the  door  after  him,  I 
picked  up  the  key  and  turned  the  lock. 

Then  I  waited  in  the  silence,  slowly  ar- 
ranging my  disordered  dress.  When  1 
had  finished,  1  lifted  up  the  lantern,  and 
as*  1  did  so  heard  a  faint  cry : 

"  Open !    Open,  De  Vibrac !  " 

There  were  a  hundred  agonies  in  the 
voice;  but  he  had  made  me  pass  through 
them  before.  1  laughed  in  my  turn  at  De 
Bresy,  as  1  repeated  and  finished  his  quo- 
tation: 

" Faeilis  deseeniut  Avemi: 

Sed  revoeare  gradum  superatque  evadere  ad  aura*. 
Hie  oputf  hie  labor  est." 

XXI. 

EvKN  as  the  words  fell  from  my  lips, 
their  other  meaning  flashed  upon  me  in 
vivid,  insistent  light,  and  the  mockery  1 
flung  at  the  poor  fool,  there  battering  at 
the  door  with  frantic  hands,  rebounded 
upon  me  with  double  force.  It  was  1 — 1 
whose  steps  could  not  be  retraced.  It  was 
1  who  was  held  prisoner  in  shades  to 
which  the  darkness  of  that  dungeon  was 
sunlight. 

And  with  this  thought  came  the  first 
shai-p  sting  of  remorse.  But  1  had  burned 
my  ships.  I  could  do  nothing.  Whether 
I  stood  fast  to  my  evil  compact  with 
Achon  or  held  back,  the  result  would  jhe 
Jigitized  by  '■ — -  ^^  ^^  J  iC 
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the  same.  Those  whom,  in  my  madness. 
I  had  betrayed  were  compassed  on  all 
sides.  For  them  there  was  no  escape.  And 
there  was  none  for  me.  My  path  was  be- 
fore me ;  onwards,  where  my  revenge  held 
out  a  Tantalus'  cup,  whose  sweetness 
would  never  touch  my  lips.  I  put  aside 
the  thoughts  that  came  crowding  upon 
me  in  that  stifling  air,  and,  seizing  the 
lantern,  went  back  alone,  whence  we  had 
come,  two  together.  As  1  shut  the  first 
door,  1  stopped  to  listen  if  any  sound  could 
be  heard  from  the  dungeon,  but  all  was 
silent.  Slowl^v  I  went  upwards,  closing 
the  doors  after  me,  and  at  last  reached 
the  landing.  Fortunately,  there  was  no 
one  there.  I  replaced  the  lantern  in  its 
niche,  locked  the  door  carefully,  and,  slip- 
ping the  key  in  my  pocket,  made  my  way 
back  to  ^he  prince's  apartments. 

De  Bresy  was  disposed  of  for  a  time. 
Luck  and  his  own  folly  had  favored  me 
in  that,  but  there  still  remained  Coni- 
minges  to  be  ^ealt  with. 

I  walked  along  the  corridor,  whistling 
the  "  Rappel  d^  Ann  is,'"  and  found  the  lieu- 
tenant on  his  eternal  guard.  The  man 
never  seemed  to  eat  or  sleep.  He  looked 
at  me  from  under  his  bushy  eyebrows  as 
1  came  up,  and  asked,  in  his  gruff,  brusk 
w^ay : 

"  Where  is  M.  de  Bresy  (  " 

**  He  is  busily  engaged  at  present." 

"  Engaged  ?  Monsieur  has  done  his 
rounds." 

"Probably  he  has  business  in  conn^c- 
tion  with  the  letter  you  gave  him,  mon- 
sieur." And  then,  to  avoid  further  in- 
quiry, I  began  questioning  him  myself. 

"Can  you  tell  me  if  the  prince  is  stir- 
ring?" 

Tie  glanced  towards  the  door,  which  was 
closed  on  account  of  the  chilliness  of  the 
day,  and  shrugged  his  shoulders;  but  I 
went  on,  as  if  time  was  no  object  to  me. 

"  Marcilly  has  not  gone,  has  he?  He 
said  he  might  have  to  go  early." 

"  Oh,  he  is  here  still." 

"  You  are  sure^  " 

"  As  I  am  here.  There  is  only  ono  way 
out — through  this  door — and  I  have  been 
here  since  you  came." 

"  You  have  long  hours." 

"  There  is  an  old  proverb,  monsieur, 
'  Fast  bind,  safe  find,'  "  and  h(»  again  shot 
a  keen  glance  at  m(». 

Clearly  it  seemed  tliat  Conuninges  was 
on  the  alert.  But  too  much  caution  often 
overreaches  itself,  and  1  took  heart  from 
the  thought,  as  1  rubbed  my  hands  to- 
gether, saying  with  a  little  shiver: 

"Fgh!  It's  cold  here;  and  the  fire  in 
the  room  there  is  crackling  cheerily." 


Comminges  said  nothing,  but  as  I 
slipped  into  the  room  he  followed  me ;  not 
so  fast,  however,  but  that  I  was  able  to 
exchange  a  nod  w-ith  Vaux,  who  had  to 
turn  aside  to  hide  the  blaze  of  eager  curi- 
osity in  his  eyes. 

From  within  the  inner  room  there  came 
a  low  murmur  of  voices. 

"  So  he  is  awake  ?  "  1  said,  and  Vaux  an- 
swered : 

"  Yes.  he  has  been  awake  for  the  last 
quarter  of  an  hour." 

"  Then  I  shall  go  in ;  "  and  I  tapped  at 
the  door.  A  weak  voice  replied,  "  Enter !  " 
and  as  I  made  a  movement  forward  I 
saw  Comminges  at  my  heels. 

"  Monsieur,"  I  said,  "  this  is  his  high- 
ness' bedchamber." 

"  I  am  aware  of  that,"  he  answeretl 
grimly ;  "  I  desire  to  inquire  after  Bis 
health." 

The  suspicious  ring  in  his  voice  was 
not  to  be  mistaken,  and  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  for  me  to  have  a  few  minutes 
alone  with  the  prince  and  Marcilly. 
Knowing  the  class  from  which  Com- 
minges sprang,  1  at  once  chose  my  line 
of  action. 

"  M.  de  Comminges,"  I  said  kindly,  "  it 
is  a  prince  of  the  blood  who  lies  there, 
prisoner  though  he  be.  Even  M.  de  Bresy 
does  not  visit  him  without  notice,  and  I 
am  sure  that  least  of  all  would  you,  a 
gentleman  and  a  soldier,  intrude  upon 
him.  Perhaps  I  had  hotter  announce  you. 
It  will  not  delay  you  above  a  minute  or 
so."  I  looked  at  him  steadily  as  I  spoke, 
and  the  very  gentleness  of  my  tones  made 
the  reproof  harder.  He  flushed  under  his 
tanned  skin  and  drew  back  a  little.  It  was 
enough;  and,  without  waiting  for  his  an- 
swer, 1  stepped  in,  closing  the  door. 

The  room  was  in  semi  gloom;  the  cur- 
tains of  the  bed  were  drawn,  and  within 
it  lay  a  figure  covered  to  the  ears  with 
rugs.  Another  figure  sat  by  the  edge  of 
the  bed,  and  the  fitful  flames  of  the  fire 
burned  redly  through  the  luicertain  light, 
half  day  and  half  night.  As  I  entered, 
the  watcher  by  the  bed  rose  to  his  feet, 
and  I  whispered  (juickly,  "  De  Bresy  is 
safe.  Marcilly."  and  then  Conde — for  it 
was  he — began  to  chuckle,  and  I  saw  my 
mistake.  "  Your  pardon,  monseigneui' — 
the  light  deceived  me." 

From  within  the  bed  came  a  hacking 
cough. 

"  The  poor  prince  has  a  bad  cough," 
said  Conde,  as  he  shook  again  with  silent 
merriment :  but  I  stopped  him — there  was 
no  time  to  lose — and  whispered  quickly 
what  we  knew,  merely  stating  facts  and 
going  into  no  details. 
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•*  Ivct  Commiiigesi  euter,"  said  Coiide, 
>\  hen  I  had  ended,  adding :  "  He  would  be 
riattered  if  allowed  to  watch  by  his  high- 
ness." 

I  nodded,  and  moved  towards  the  door; 
but  the  prince  stayed  me. 

"  A  moment !  "  he  said,  and,  stooping 
over  the  bedside,  he  whispered  something 
in  Marcilly's  car,  pressing  his  hand  in 
good  by.    Then  he  rose  and  turned  to  me. 

"  I  will  admit  Comminges.  Stay  here 
and  keep  him  engaged  until  I  slip  out." 

With  these  words  he  moved  forward 
towards  the  door,  leaving  nie  by  3klarcilly, 
the  friend  whom  1  had  betrayed  to  his 
death.  I  stood  there,  shame  and  remorse 
in  my  heart,  and  tongue  tied  with  my  own 
infamy.  I  dared  not  address  a  word  to 
him,  but  kept  my  face  averted.  1  heard 
the  door  oikju  softly,  and  Comminges  step 
into  the  darkened  room.  The  prince 
moved  backwards  into  the  shadow  of  the 
door,  as  if  to  let  him  pass,  making  a  little 
motion  with  his  hand  towards  the  bed. 
As  the  heavy  footfall  of  the  lieutenant 
fell  on  the  floor,  and  his  huge  spurs  jan- 
gled, Marcilly  broke  out  again  into  his 
cough,  and,  turning  uneasily  on  one  side, 
closed  his  eyes,  as  if  in  sleep. 

"  He  is  bad,"  1  whisjx^red  to  dnn- 
minges,  as  he  came  up  to  the  bed ;  *'  much 
worse  than  I  thought." 

The  lieutenant  looked  at  me  and  then 
at  the  figure  bc'fore  him  as  1  continued 
in  the  same  low  tone: 

"  Monseigneur  is  touched  by  your  kind- 
ness in  coming.  The  cough  has  exhausted 
him,  but  as  soon  as  he  recovers  he  will 
speak  to  you." 

"I  had  better  have  Rene  sent  for/'  he 
began. 

"  It  would  be  wise,  but  there  is  no 
immediate  hurry,  and  the  prince  wishes 
to  thank  you  in  person  for  coming.  He 
will  recover  himself  in  a  moment/' 

He  was  about  to  say  something,  but  I 
saw  that  Conde  had  got  out  of  the  room, 
and,  staying  Comminges  with  a  gesture 
of  my  hand,  I  pointed  to  the  still  figure 
on  the  bed. 

"  He  sleeps,  I  think.  Sit  lierc?  beside 
him,  monsieur" — and  I  indicated  a  large 
easy  chair  by  the  bed.  **  The  slr.inber  is 
fitful,  and  he  will  awake  in  five  minutes." 

Comminges  hesitated  for  a  moment, 
and  then  accepted  my  invitation.  We 
waited  in  silence  for  a  little,  listening  to 
the  heavy  breathing  of  the  sick  man.  Fi- 
nally I  spoke  again  in  low,  subdued  tones. 

"  Marcilly  and  I  are  going  now.  May 
we  send  Rene  in  to  you  ?  " 

"  It  will  save  time,"  he  answered,  and, 
In^uding  over  the  sleejung  figure,  I  cast  a 


look  at  Jean.  Then  I  gave  Comminges  my 
hand  in  adieu,  and,  putting  my  finger  to 
my  lips  to  enjoin  silence,  stepped  out  on 
tiptoe  from  the  room.  As  the  door  closed 
behind  me,  I  saw  Conde  and  Vaux  to- 
gether, and  the  latter's  face  was  all  smiles. 
I  took  the  key  of  the  cachot  from  my 
pocket  and  handed  it  to  the  page. 

"  You  can  give  this  to  Comminges  in  an 
hour's  time,  with  the  compliments  of  mon- 
seigneur," I  said,  "  and  you  might  add 
that  M.  de  Bresy  is,  perhaps,  in  need  of 
some  fresh  air." 

"  How  on  earth  did  you  get  him  there  {  " 
began  the  prince;  but  I  interrupted  him: 

"  1  will  tell  you,  your  highness,  as  we 
ride;  let  us  not  delay  now." 

Vaux  would  have  dropi>ed  on  his  knee 
to  say  farewell,  but  Conde  restrained  him, 
taking  his  hand  in  a  warm  clasp. 

"  Au  re  voir!  "  he  said,  stepping  towards 
the  door,  and,  as  I  followed  him,  1  called 
out,  somewhat  loudly,  "  Make  our  com- 
I)liments  to  the  prince,  Vaux,  when  he 
awakens." 

The  next  moment  we  were  in  the  cor- 
ridor, and,  walking  together  arm  in  arm, 
discussing  the  i)rince's  illness,  we  passed 
slowly  out,  receiving  the  salutes  of  the 
sentinels.  Tn  the  misty  courtyard  we  ran 
no  risk  of  discovery,  but  at  the  gate  itself 
there  was  some  slight  danger.  The  ser- 
geant of  the  guard  was  there,  so  we  called 
him  up  to  us,  and  I  placed  a  brace  of  gold 
crowns  in  his  hand. 

"  From  monseigneur  the  prince,"  I  said, 
"  for  you  and  the  guard  to  drink  the  1  ing's 
health." 

"  And  the  prince's,  too,"  was  the  answer, 
whereat  we  laughed,  and,  wishing  him 
good  luck,  passed  him.  He  had  seen  Mar- 
cilly and  myself  on  our  entrance.  Our 
going  out  was  in  the  natural  course  of 
things,  and  the  fog  and  the  chink  of  gold 
disarmed  suspicion. 

Outside  we  found  the  horses,  and, 
mounting  them,  rode  slowdy  off,  followed 
by  the  Swuss.  As  we  entered  the  square 
of  Ste.  Croix,  I  reined  in,  and,  calling  the 
Swiss  up  to  me,  said  to  them : 

"  (fo  and  await  us  at  the  palace  gates. 
If  we  are  not  there  in  an  hour,  you  may 
return  home  and  tell  the  vicomte." 

They  were  men  to  whom  orders  were 
orders,  not  things  to  be  questioned.  They 
simply  saluted  and  rode  on,  gray  shadows 
in  the  mist;  and  then  1  said  to  the  prince: 

**  Now,  monseigneur !  " 

He  was  leaning  back  in  his  saddle, 
straining  his  eyes  tlirough  the  yellow  fog 
back  upon  the  Itue  Parisis. 

"If  they  touch  a  hair  of  their  heads," 
he  muttere<l,  "  they  will  never  forgot  tfce 
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vengeance  of  Bourbon;  "  and  he  turned  to 
mo  as  1  pressed  him  again  with  another 
reminder. 

"Come,  De  Vibrae!  You  are  right. 
Let  us  hasten." 

We  put  our  horses  to  the  trot,  slipping 
through  the  dim  day  like  ghosts,  down  the 
long  streets  where  the  houses  loomed 
on  each  hand  like  phantom  buildings, 
through  the  straggling  Portereau,  and,  at 
last,  freeing  the  gates,  gained  the  open 
country'. 

Coude  rode  a  little  in  front  of  me,  his 
hat  pulled  over  his  brows,  the  collar  of  his 
coat  well  turned  up,  and  his  head  held 
down.  We  went  on  in  silence,  for  it  was 
not  a  time  for  talk. 

When  we  passed  the  city  gates  a  little 
breeze  sprang  up,  lifting  the  mist,  and 
blowing  it  along  in  billows  that  chased 
each  Other  like  the  breakers  on  a  sea  bound 
coast.  The  sun,  which  had  hitherto 
burned  dully  through  the  fog,  a  great 
orange  globe  of  fire,  now  bc^gan  to  cast  its 
clear  light  upon  the  landscape.  As  the 
cheery  beams  fell  ui)on  us,  Conde  awoke 
from  his  torpor  of  thought,  and  slackened 
the  steady  canter  at  which  he  was  going 
tr>  a  walk. 

"  Come,"  he  said,  "  we  nrv  not  two 
monks  of  La  Trappc.  Tell  me,  Vibrae, 
how  you  disposed  of  De  Bresy.  How  you 
put  him  in  a  cage.  Oh,  they  will  laugh! 
They  will  make  verses  about  him !  "  he 
went  on,  breaking  into  laughter  himself. 

But  1  was  in  no  mood  for  mirth  or  talk. 
T  wanted  to  get  the  business  over,  and  I 
said  gravely: 

"  Monseigneur,  it  is  a  long  story,  and 
the  constable  is  far.  I  pray  you,  let  us 
ha>ten  on.  No  one  knows  what  danger 
may  lie  within  these  woods."*  And  1 
looked  to  the  right  and  to  the  left  of  me, 
where  the  sunlight  cast  its  swords  of 
Hiinic  into  the  shivering,  uneasy  mist ; 
down  the  long  glades  which  the  briglit 
rays  car]K*te<l  with  gold,  and  behind  th(> 
tall  and  tangled  brushwood  that  hid  the 
winter  stricken  tree  trunks.  1  almost 
hoped  to  catch  somewhere  the  gleam  of  a 
hreasti)late  or  the  i\i\^h  of  a  sword.  The 
Nooner  things  were  (»ver  the  better.  But 
no  I  For  all  I  could  see.  we  might  as  well 
ha v<'  been  on  some  desert  isljind  in  mid 
oeejin,  a<  on  that  (le^r)hite  mid  unending 
forest  way. 

(\)nde  had  followed  my  glnnce,  and  no- 
tieed  th<^  grave  tone  of  my  voice. 

^^  I*anJlf'tf ! ""  he  said.  *Miut  you  are  a 
dull  dogl"  And  then,  in  his  <]uick.  im- 
pulsive way.  he  stretched  out  his  hand. 
*'  1  <li(l  not  mf»an  to  offend  you.  Ah,  mon- 
sieur, believe  me  I     I   thank  (lod  that   lie 


has  given  Louis  of  Bourbon  such  friends 
as  you." 

1  could  not  touch  his  hand.  I  was  not 
so  base  as  that:  and  I  felt  my  face  burn 
as  1  saluted  him,  sa.ying  with  a  voice  that 
shook  despite  my  efforts: 

"  Monseigneur,  let  us  hasten.  Every 
moment  is  full  of  peril." 

He  did  not  understand  my  confusion; 
but  he  waved  an  airy  farewell  towards  Or- 
leans. 

"Free!  Free !"  he  exclaimed.  "Thank 
God  and  my  good  friends!  Come,  Vi- 
brae !  "  And  we  galloi)ed  on  again,  black 
care  on  my  shoulders;  but  he,  he  the  be- 
trayed, was  happy  as  a  lark  in  spring,  and 
as  we  rode  through  the  brightening  day 
he  broke  into  song,  his  voice,  mellow  and 
rich,  echoing  through  the  ringing  woods. 

F]ach  joyous  note  stabbed  me  like  a 
knife,  as  I  thought  how  soon  that  song 
would  be  changed  to  a  wail  of  lamenta- 
tion. In  the  crowd  of  thoughts  that 
surged  upon  me,  my  confused  brain  flut- 
tered hither  and  thither,  like  a  netted  bird 
seeking  chance  for  escape.  It  came  upon 
me  to  warn  the  prince  while  there  was  yet 
time,  to  stop  him,  to  tell  him  what  I  w^as, 
and  bid  him  ri<le  to  the  constable's  camp 
for  life.  But  that  would  not  save  the 
others!  Alas,  the  pitfalls  were  too  sure- 
ly dug !  And  then  the  shame  of  it  choked 
me.  I  could  not.  I  dared  not;  and  so  I 
let  the  precious  moments  pass. 

And  now  a  momentary  strength  came, 
and  I  nen'cd  myself  with  a  mighty  effort. 
It  sh<nild  be  done,  come  what  may!  With 
a  gasp,  I  calle<l  out: 

"  Monseigneur !     Monseigneur !  " 

He  turned  and  reined  up,  following  my 
examide,  looking  at  nie  wnth  curious  eyes 
as  we  halttnl,  facing  each  other.  But 
somehow  I  could  not  speak.  I  made  an 
(effort,  hesitated,  and  stopped,  looking 
helplessly  about  me. 

"What  is  it,  De  Vibrae?" 

"  I  thought  some  one  was  lurking  hen\" 
1  said  desi)erately,  to  gain  time  as  I  peered 
into  the  woods. 

Conde  iK'Ut  forward  and  took  a  pistol 
from  his  holster. 

"  Perha])s  I  was  foolish  to  sing,"  he 
said,  and  heiran  to  look  too. 

But  there  was  nothing,  and,  as  I  gazed, 
I  becam(»  aware  that  we  were  on  the  spot 
when^  I  had  ])arted  from  Marie.  I  could 
almost  see  her  before  me.  her  eyes  flash- 
ing, the  jew(»led  whip  swinging  t<i  and 
fro  in  her  hand,  and  her  lips  curled  in 
scorn  as  she  flung  her  taunts  at  me.  Once 
more  her  words  rang  in  my  ears,  and  rang 
with  them  the  death  knell  of  my  resolve. 
Loyalty,    honor,    an   unsullied    name,,|ill 
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these  1  had  sold  to  my  evil  desires,  ami 
should  1  not  be  paid  (f  No !  I  would  not 
j?o  back.  I  would  have  the  price  of  my 
soul.  I  would  have  my  reven^re,  betide 
what  may!  I  made  a  movement  as  if  to 
g:o  on,  saying : 

"  There  is  nothing.    I  was  mistaken.'' 

"  I  think  not,  Vibrac.  Hark!  "  And, 
as  Conde  spoke,  from  within  the  dark 
w^oods  a  horse  neighed  shrilly.  I  felt  on 
the  instant  what  that  meant,  and  answered 
hurriedly : 

" 'Tis  from  St.  Loup.  See,  monsei- 
gneur!  "  And,  pointing  before  us,  a  little 
to  our  left,  I  showed  him  the  face  of  the 
chateau  with  its  two  pepper  box  towers 
rising  above  the  trees. 

"  To  think  1  should  not  have  noticed 
it !  "  he  exclaimed.  "  Why,  we  are  almost 
there!" 

**  We  will  be  there  in  ten  minutes,"  I 
answered,  as  we  trotted  forward,  my  eyes 
here,  there,  and  everywhere,  seeking  for 
those  who  were  to  take  part  in  the  final 
scene  that  woidd  give  me  my  desire. 

But  there  was  nothing;  not  a  leaf 
stirred,  not  a  branch  crackled,  though  I 
knew  they  were  around  us,  and  I  rode  on 
cursing  the  delay,  for,  as  the  moment 
approached,  I  was  worked  up  to  a  fever 
heat. 

In  effect,  it  was  not  quite  ten  minutes 
before  we  saw  the  moldering  walls  of 
St.  Loup.  The  gates  lay  oi)en,  and  we  gal- 
loped through  them  and  along  the  dis- 
serted ride,  the  reckless  Conde  giving  forth 
a  loud  "  halloo !  "  to  announce  our  coming. 
As  he  did  so,  something  made  me  turn 
and  glance  back  over  my  shoulder.  Under 
the  arch  of  the  avenue  I  could  still  see 
the  gate,  and  at  its  entrance  stood  a  single 
horseman  gazing  after  us.  But  now  the 
ride  bent  sharply  to  the  right,  and  I  lost 
him  to  view  as  we  took  the  turn,  and  fol- 
lowed the  curve  that  swept  in  a  half  circle 
to  the  doors  of  the  chateau.  But  brief 
and  momentary  as  my  glance  was,  1  had 
recognized  the  figun*.  There  could  be  no 
mistake.    It  was  Achon  himself. 

We  drew  rein  at  the  entrance,  and  a 
man  hurried  up  to  hohl  our  horses.  It 
M'as  Badehorn,  and  he  bent  forw^ard  and 
kissed  the  princeV  hand  ere  he  took  the 
reins.  And  then  I  heard  a  glad  cry.  and 
(V)nde,  springing  from  his  horse,  ran  up 
the  wide  steps  to  meet  a  slight,  gray  clad 
figure  that  fluttered  towards  him,  with 
arras  held  out,  and  the  love  light  shining 
in  her  eves. 

"Safe!  Safe!  Oh,  thank  God !  "  Her 
arms  were  round  his  neck,  as  she  hung 
over  him  with  tender,  wifely  words  of  love 
— but  I  cannot  write  of  this.     1  did  not 


dare  to  look,  but  with  head  held  down  and 
shaking  hands,  fumbled  nervously  with 
the  straps  of  my  nag*s  girth.  Now,  too, 
all  those  who  were  there  gathered  around, 
and  it  seemed  as  if  the  steps  were  full  of 
figures.  There  was  a  murmur  and  buzz 
of  welcoming  voices,  as  some  one — it  was 
Coqueville — put  an  arm  through  mine 
with  a  warm  pressure,  leading  me  on  until 
1  found  myself  near  the  princess.  She 
took  my  hand,  that  lay  as  cold  as  ic^  in  her 
own  warm  palms,  and  faltered : 

"  Oh,  monsieur,  (lod  bless  you !  "  With 
this  all  si>eech  seemed  to  fail  her,  and  she 
burst  into  an  April  shower  of  glad,  happy 
teai-s. 

But  I  shivered  and  shrank  back  from 
the  words  of  praise,  and  the  kindly  faces 
that  crowded  round  me,  and  then  I  felt  a 
light  touch  on  the  sleeve  of  my  coat,  and 
a  slender  figure  was  before  m(»,  pinning 
with  trembling  fingers  a  bunch  of  winter 
violets  to  my  coat.  It  was  Yvonne  de 
Mailly,  and  the  girl's  face  was  flushed, 
and  her  sweet  eyes  wet  with  tears. 

*'  Monsieur,"  she  said,  "  we  women  are 
proyd  of  a  brave  man."  And  then  she 
stei)i)ed  back,  amidst  the  surrounding 
smiles,  and  1  turned  with  a  sob  in  my 
throat,  for  my  eyes  to  fall  on  Marie,  where 
she  stood  a  little  apart,  gazing  at  me 
gravely;  and  as  the  sun  lit  the  gold  of  her 
hair,  and  I  caught  the  look  on  her  face, 
my  mind  went  back  like  a  flash  to  the 
vision  I  had  seen  in  Russy  wood,  and  I 
stood  there  tongue  tied  and  staring,  as 
without  a  word  she  turned  aside  and  left 
me. 

The  tumult  of  feelings  raging  within 
me  almost  choked  me.  My  mind  traveled 
wi(h  lightning  rapidity  from  remorse  to 
a  savage,  relentless  fury,  from  the  deepest 
l)ity  to  a  stony  apathy.  It  came  to  me 
once,  as  we  entered  the  house,  to  draw  my 
dagger  and  phmge  it  into  my  own  heart, 
and  on  the  heels  of  the  thought  followed 
another.  There  was  no  one  here  who 
knew,  and  Achon  and  Richelieu  would 
perhai)s  Iw  silent.  What  mattered  it  to 
the  i)riest  how  he  gained  his  end  as  long 
as  he  did  gain  it  ?  And,  as  for  Richelieu, 
bandit  and  ruffian  though  he  was,  he  had 
shown  me  a  stately  courtesy  when  my  life 
was  in  his  hands,  so  I  leaned  upon  the  self 
interest  of  the  one  and  the  chivalry  of  the 
other,  and  held  myself  in. 

We  had  gained  the  hall  by  this.  Twice 
had  I  felt  rather  than  heard  Coquevillt^ 
speaking  to  me.  At  last  he  put  a  hand  on 
my  shoulder,  and  shook  me  gently. 

^^  Mo7i  /7w;,"  he  said,  "are  you  dreani- 
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forehead.  Then,  with  a  sudden  rush  of 
feeling  I  eould  not  eoutrol,  '*  Coque- 
ville,"  I  said,  **  take  them  away  at  once. 
Delay  not  a  moment.  There  is  danger — 
danger,  1  say." 

My  voice  was  harsh  and  high.  The 
words  arrested  all,  and  the  princess  hegan 
nervously : 

"  Yes,  yes,  let  us  go !  We  are  quite 
ready." 

"  And  so  are  the  horses  in  the  inner 
court,  madame,"  said  Coqueville;  while 
(>onde,  reckless  and  gay,  slipped  his  arm 
round  his  wife's  waist  and  kissed  her. 
"  Fear  not,"  he  said;  "  Vibrac  has  sniffed 
danger  the  whole  way.  Not  a  soul  sus- 
l)ects " 

And  a  single  shot  rang  sharply  through 
the  air. 

We  started,  even  I,  so  suddenly,  so 
<*risply,  did  the  sound  come  to  us  through 
ihat  winter  day;  and  then  another  and 
another  followed  it,  but  from  the  other 
side  of  the  house. 

"What  is  it?"  And  Marie,  who  had 
flown  to  the  window,  turned  with  a  white 
fac*e  to  the  princess'  cry.  ^ 

"  We  are  betrayed !  The  place  is  full 
of  men." 

Before  she  iinished  s]>eaking,  we  heard 
the  galloping  of  horses — they  seemed  to 
(^cmie  from  all  sidt^s — then  the  brazen  ring 
of  a  trumpet  pealed  harshly  out,  and  there 
was  a  hoarse  command : 

"  (luard  all  the  doors  1  Jx't  i\o  one 
pass!" 

With  a  snarling  oath,  Coqueville  sprang 
to  the  doorway,  sw(»rd  in  hand,  and  1 
rushed  after  him.  Conde  would  have  fol- 
lowed us,  but  loving  arms  held  him  back, 
and  with  a  strength  that  one  could  hardly 
believe  she  possessed,  the  princess  almost 
dragged  him  towards  an  inner  door. 

"  Ilere,  here !  "  she  gasjK'd.  "  'I'herc  is  a 
way  hert^ — ah  I  "  And  she  shrank  back, 
for  the  door  had  opened  up(»n  her,  and  a 
man  reeled  in,  mortally  wounded.  It  was 
Badehorn. 

"  We  are  lost !  They  are  in  the  court- 
yard !  "  So  saying,  he  sHpiK^d  dowu  limp- 
ly, and  in  the  hour  of  his  death  became  a 
child  again,  and  went  back  to  his  native 
tongue,  groaning  out  some  words,  as  he 
died,  in  his  guttural  (Jcniuin — ( Jod  knows, 
they  mav  have  been  prayers. 

And  while  this  hapjKMied  in  a  hand  turn, 
ih(»re  came  an  angry  knocking  at  the  door, 
and  a  loud  voi(»e  called: 

"  0])en!     Oi)en  in  the  king's  name!  " 

Tlic  surpri**e  was  complete,  and  we  were 
capcd  as  securely  as  rats  in  a  trap.  r(mdc 
looked  at  the  blanched  faces  of  the  women. 
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then  at  us,  and  then  glanced  from  the 
window,  while  the  knocking  grew  angrier 
and  the  voice  louder. 

"  Open  in  the  king's  name !  " 

Then  he  bent  down,  gravely  this  time, 
and  kissed  his  wife  again,  and,  as  she  sank 
weeping  into  his  arms,  he  said  calmly  to 
us: 

"Oi)€n!" 

But  Coqueville  hesitated,  and  the  prince 
had  to  command  him  twice  before  he  sul- 
lenly drew  the  bolts,  and,  opening  the 
door,  stepped  back  to  my  side;  and  in  a 
moment  there  was  the  jingling  of  spurs, 
the  clash  of  scabbards,  and  the  room  was 
thronged  with  armed  men,  at  the  head  of 
whom  stood  Achon,  and  by  his  side  was 
the  tall  figure  of  Kichelieu. 

Conde,  his  arm  still  around  his  wife's 
waist,  a  little  group  of  scared  faces  be- 
hind him,  stood  in  tlie  center  of  the  room, 
proud  and  dignificnl.  1  had  moved  back  a 
pace  from  Coqueville,  somewhat  into  the 
shadow.  Now  that  the  blow  had  fallen, 
I  was  dazed,  bewildered ;  my  mind  seemed 
a  blaiilc. 

"  Mouse igneur  " — and  Achon  made  a 
slight  gesture  of  his  hand  behind  him — 
"  you  see,  resistance  is  hopeless.*' 

"  None  has  been  made,"  answeit»d 
Conde  drily. 

There  was  a  little  silence,  and  then 
Achon  turned  to  Kichelieu: 

**  Their  swords,  monsieur." 

Coqueville  was  the  nearest.  As  Kiche- 
lieu approached  him,  he  said : 

"  Monsieur,  your  sword,  in  the  king's 
name.'' 

**  Jt  came  from  a  king,  and  it  goes  to  a 
king,  monsieur; ''  and  Coqueville  olK\vcd, 
handing  his  sword  to  Kichelieu,  who  iv- 
ceived  it  with  a  low  bow.  Then  he  glanced 
at  me,  a  secret  scorn  in  his  look;  but 
Achon's  voice  cut  in  sharply : 

**  Mis,  too,  monsieur." 

Kichelieu  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and 
called  to  a  trooix^r : 

"  Truchepot,  take  monsieur's  sword — 
my  hands  are  full." 

All  eyes  were  ujxni  mc;  the  contempt  in 
Jiichelieu's  voice  was  not  to  be  mistaken. 
Achon  looked  on  with  a  mocking  smile  on 
his  lips. 

"Monsieur "  1   began;  but  Comic's 

voice  stayed  mc. 

*^  Vibrac,  not  a  word,  I  connnand  you — 
give  up  your  sword." 

1  let  it  fall  with  a  dash  on  the  floor, 
and,  as  the  trooper  stooped  to  recover  it, 
acting  on  some  secret  signal,  two  others 
ranged  themselves  one  on  each  side  of 
me. 
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A   Country   Home  in  a  Flat. 

BY  FREDERIC  J.   NASH, 

SHOWING  HOW  PRESENT  CONDITIONS  OF  LIFE  IN  NEW  YORK 
AND  OTHER  GREAT  CITIES  ARE  THE  ENEMIES  OF  ECONOMY  AND 
THRIFT,  AND  HOW  ELECTRICITY  MAY  COME  TO  THE  RESCUE 
OF  THE   APARTMENT  DWELLER. 


T^O  those  who  live  a  normal,  rational 
*  existence,  with  plenty  of  fresh  air 
to  breathe  and  space  in  which  to  turn 
about,  the  most  astonishing  phase  of  city 
life  is  its  wastefulness.  In  a  considera- 
tion of  this  prevalent  evil,  flat  life  plays 
a  very  considerable  part — especially  in 
Inrpe  cities,  and  more  particularly  in  New 
York,  where  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  people  live  in  tenements  or  flats.  This 
existence  is  an  enemy  of  thrift. 

Life  in  New  York  is  a  succession  of 
extravagances,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
thrifty  person  from  a  farm.  In  rural 
communities,  the  rule  is  to  acquire  money 
by  saving  it.  In  the  city  the  rule  is  to 
make  money,  to  create  rather  than  to  save, 
because  economy  is  regarded  as  a  hin- 
drance to  production.  It  takes  a  mighty 
bright  man  to  know  just  when  and  where 
and  how  it  is  economical  to  save;  yet  there 
is  no  doubt  of  the  wisdom  of  a  reasonable 
amount  of  economy — comparatively  small, 
l^erhaps,  in  youth,  and  increasing  with 
age.  As  a  nation  waxes  older,  vast  in- 
<lustries  are  found e<l  on  the  scrap  heap. 
It  is  a  gpod  jest  that  in  the  pork  packing 
houses  of  today  nothing  of  the  pig  is 
wasted  but  his  dying  squeal,  because  it 
expresses  a  truth.  This  was  certainly  not 
the  case  when  the  business  was  young. 

Of  course  the  number  of  persons  who 
can  create  large  means  are  comparatively 
f(»w.  The  dwellers  of  great  cities  know 
little  of  the  art  of  saving,  as  a  rule,  and 
when  they  do  save  it  is  very  often  at  the 
cost  of  comfort.  Particularly  is  this  true 
of  those  who  know  no  other  life  thnn  that 
of  the  crowde<l  t(>wn. 

HOW   A   FLAT  DISCOURAGES  THRIFT. 

Take  as  an  illustration  the  man  who 
comes  from  a  small  community.  When 
he  visits  the  old  folks  in  the  country,  they 
are  almost  sure  to  tell  him  they  are  sur- 
prised to  find  that  with  all  the  money  he 
makes  he  saves  so  little.  lie  explains 
that  he  has  to  pay  car  fare  when  they  pay 


none,  and  that  his  house  rent  is  so  much 
more  than  theirs.  Such  a  thing  as  "  a 
nice  little  home  of  one's  own  "  is  the  rarest 
exception  on  Manhattan  Island,  and  to 
buy  one  in  the  suburbs  means  paying  rent, 
for  twenty  years  in  a  lump  instead  of 
doling  it  out  month  by  month  to  the  land- 
lord. And  all  round,  he  concludes,  it  costs 
so  much  more  to  live. 

This  last  word,  which  might  do  very 
well  as  the  long  sought  substitute  for 
rubber,  so  elastic  is  it,  may  be  taken  in  its 
most  restricted  sense,  the  eating  and 
drinking  that  sustain  life.  Man  does 
not  live  by  bread  alone,  or  by  meat,  though 
both  are  better  in  the  city  than  in  the 
country;  but  the  intensity  of  modern  ex- 
istence seems  to  demand  a  varie<l  bill  of 
fare,  and  for  the  variations,  the  fresh  and 
preserved  vegetables,  the  city  man  pays 
more  an<l  gets  less  in  quantity  and  qualify 
than  his  relatives  in  the  country. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  the  flat  dweller 
finds  the  hole  in  the  saucepan.  lie  can 
neither  economize  nor  live  well  because 
of  the  house  he  lives  in.  It  is  not  the  man 
or  his  wife  that  fails,  for  the  impulse  to 
save  is  strong  in  both,  particularly  in  the 
wnman.  Both,  probably,  came  from  the 
country-,  and  were  brought  up  on  very 
moderate  incomes;  but  the  home  in  which 
they  passed  the  formative  years  of  their 
life,  and  the  home  in  which  they  now  find 
themselves,  are  as  different  in  intent  of 
construction  as  an  ice  house  and  a  sum- 
mer house,  though  both  are  houses. 

The  old  homestead  on  the  farm  was 
less  a  place  to  live  in  than  a  treasury  of 
things  to  eat.  The  barns  and  granaries 
were  but  extensions  of  the  main  building. 
In  such  a  home  the  cellar  is  full  of  barrels 
of  appU^s,  potatoes,  and  the  various  roots 
and  tubers  in  which  the  plants  have  stored 
up  nourishment  in  the  sure  hope  of  a 
joyful  resurrection  in  the  spring.  There 
is  cider  in  some  of  the  barrels,  and  vine- 
gar in  otlu»rs.  On  the  swinging  shelve-* 
ai'e  rf>ws  upon   rows  of  glass  jars   fin^dl/^ 
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with  canned  peaches,  can  nod  pears,  canned 
tomatoes,  quince  preserves,  tomato  pre- 
serves, strawberries,  grape  butter,  apple 
butter — alas,  you  can't  get  apple  butter 
tit  to  eat  in  town — plum  jam,  currant  jelly, 
pickled  chowchow — but  why  tease  our- 
selves longer  with  this  delightful  cata- 
logue? The  apples  in  the  barrels  have  a 
flavor  that  the  city  man  may  covet,  but 
cannot  get,  for  the  apples  in  the  country 
cellar  are  kept  cool  and  not  cold.  Those 
stored  in  town  are  kept  at  such  low  tem- 
I^eratures  that  the  delicate  flavor  of  the 
fruit  is  lost.  The  canned  and  preserved 
fruits  and  vegetables  also  taste  better  at 
home.  May  one  not  grow  a  little  senti- 
mental, and  say  that  they  are  flavored 
with  mother  love  rather  than  mere  com- 
mercialism? If  food  tastes  better,  it  will 
do  the  eater  more  good,  and  equip  him 
more  fully  for  the  battle  of  life. 

"  ALL  THE  MODERN  CONVENIENCES." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  city  flat,  in 
which  live  most  of  the  people  who  need 
to  practise  economy,  is  least  of  all  a  store- 
house, and  most  of  all  a  place  in  which  to 
live.  In  many  respects  it  is  much  more 
comfortable  and  convenient  than  the 
country  house.  Though  the  flat  dweller 
lives  up  four  flights  of  stairs — or,  indeed, 
because  he  lives  up  four  flights  of  stairs 
— there  is  no  coal  and  no  water  to  be  car- 
ried in.  The  water  carrying  is  done  by 
engines  miles  away.  Coal  is  not  needed 
for  cooking  or  heating,  for  meals  are  pre- 
pared on  the  gas  range,  and  the  boilers 
of  the  steam  plant  in  the  basement  supply 
an  equable  heat — at  least  in  theory. 

To  offset  these  and  other  conveniences 
are  drawbacks  that  seem  intolerable  to 
the  housekeeper  of  rural  ideas.  "  It  is  so 
cooped  up!''  she  complains.  Six  rooms 
and  a  bath,  the  largest  no  more  than 
twelve  feet  wide,  seem  to  her  little  better 
than  a  doll  house.  Of  these  six  rooms, 
(mly  two  are  really  oiK»n  to  the  outer  air, 
and  often  the  rear  room  is  so  near  to  that 
of  the  corresponding  house  in  the  next 
street  that  the  spa(?e  between  is  more  like 
a  well  than  out  of  doors.  The  bedrooms 
are  mere  cubicles,  barely  large  enough  for 
the  bed,  the  wardrobe,  a  chair,  and  a  kind 
of  slot  through  which  the  occupant  may 
»si<l]e  about. 

The  extreme  costliness  of  the  surface 
of  the  earth  in  great  cities  prohibits  spa- 
cious apartments  to  any  but  the  rich. 
Only  the  clothing  in  immediate  use  can 
1m'  kept  in  the  wardrolx^s  or  in  boxes  under 
tho  beds.  The  winter  things  in  summer, 
i\iu]  the  summer  things  in  winter,  must 
fio  down  int<»  the  dark  bin  in  the  cellar. 


perhaps  six  feet  in  any  dimension.  There 
is  a  small  ice  chest  in  the  hall  near  the 
kitchen,  and  cupboards  in  the  kitchen  and 
the  diningroom,  each  no  more  than  is 
actually  suflficient  for  cooking  utensils 
and  condiments,  tableware  and  table 
linen. 

In  all  the  flat  there  is  no  place  wherein 
the  man  of  the  family  may  keep  a  box  of 
tools,  saw,  hammer,  monkey  wrench, 
pliers,  screw  driver,  nails,  tacks,  screws, 
screw  eyes,  and  so  forth.  Hence  he  can 
never  mend  anything  himself,  but  must 
call  in  a  workman  and  pay  him  for  the 
job.  The  bin  down  in  the  cellar  is  usually 
packed  so  full  that  to  get  anything  out  it 
is  necessary  to  displace  at  least  five  other 
articles;  and  after  a  time  the  place  looks 
as  if  it  had  been  stirred  up  with  a  stick. 
The  housekeeper  in  whom  has  been  bred 
the  habit  of  saving  discarded  things,  in 
.  the  hope  that  they  may  come  in  useful 
some  day,  is  reduced  to  despair  by  such  a 
state  of  affairs,  and  sells  off  the  accumula- 
tion at  intervals  when  she  can  by  tears, 
pleadings,  and  protestations  induce  the 
junkman  to  take  pity  on  her  and  give  her 
twenty  five  cents,  fifteen  cents — anything, 
only  take  the  stuff  away ! 

This-  is  not  the  way  to  economize,  bui 
it  is  the  way  one  must  live  in  a  flat,  for, 
like  an  anny  on  the  march,  one  must  re- 
tain only  what  cannot  be  spared.  The 
pleasure  of  making  over  old  dresses,  turn- 
ing this  breadth,  and  using  again  that 
bit  of  trimming,  must  be  given  uj),  and 
the  old  clothes  that  the  man  of  the  house 
meant  to  use  on  rainy  days  become  the 
property,  at  a  ruinous  sacrifice,  of  the 
gentleman  who  passes  through  the  street 
chanting,  "  Kesh,  kesh,  co !  "  when  he 
means  to  say,  "  Cash  for  old  clothes!  " 

THE  EXTRAVAGANCE  OP  SMALL  PURCHASES. 

But  greatest  of  all  causes  of  leakage  of 
income  is  the  fact  that  in  the  steam  heattnl 
flat  there  is  no  place  for  stored  up  f<K><l. 
The  grocer  calls  every  day  for  orders  be- 
cause he  knows  that  the  flat  dweller  lives 
from  hand  to  mouth.  The  tiny  refrig- 
erator holds  very  little,  and  even  if  tlie 
temperature  of  the  kitchen  permitteil 
keeping  anything  over  except  salt,  there 
would  not  be  room  for  it.  If  the  flnt 
dweller's  folks  at  home  were  to  send  him 
a  jar  of  the  apple  butter  for  which  he 
sighs,  I  really  do  not  know  what  he  would 
do  with  it.  Certainly  a  gift  of  a  ham. 
cured  in  the  old  smoke  house  in  the  fumes 
of  a  smoldering  hickory  knot,  would  Ik* 
an  embarrassment,  and  a  barrel  of  apples 
or  potatoes,  delivered  free  in  his  kitchen, 
would  be  impossible.  Thera->is  no  roi»ni 
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for  such  a  present  in  the  flat;  in  the  eel- 
lar,  warm,  damp,  and  inaccessible,  the  ap- 
ples or  potatoes  would  rot  immediately. 

Now  let  us  do  a  simple  calculation.  The 
ordinary  barrel  of  potatoes  holds  two 
bushels  and  three  quarters,  or  eif<hty  eight 
quarts.  Last  siunmer  potatoes  sold  at 
$1.50  a  barrel,  or  less  than  two  cents  a 
quart.  They  retail  at  five  cents  a  quart, 
and  the  flat  dweller  buys  them  by  the 
quart,  or  by  the  small  measure,  at  the 
rate  of  $4.40  a  barrel. 

A  special  price  is  paid  for  "  imported 
German  potatoes."  They  are  small,  but 
have  an  exceedingly  fine  flavor  and  a  con- 
sistency that  makes  them  much  desired 
for  salads  and  creamed  potatoes.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  are  nothing  in  the 
round  world  but  American  sc*ed  potatoes, 
rejected  by  the  masses  as  not  big  enougb 
and  floury  enough,  so  they  are  sold  at  sev- 
enty five  cents  a  barrel.  This  knowledge, 
though  the  housekeeper  in  the  flat  pos- 
sesses it,  is  useless  to  her,  for  even  if  she 
bought  the  cheaper  potatoes  she  could  not 
store  them.  The  buyer  in  small  quanti- 
ties buys  in  the  dearest  market. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  not  to 
explain  to  our  relatives  in  the  country' 
w^hy  it  is  that  we  do  not  save  more  money, 
though  that  were  a  motive  of  sufficient 
worth,  but  to  point  out  the  way  by  whicli 
thrift,  temporarily  expelled  from  urban 
homes,  may  return  and  bless  us.  Any 
device  that  shuts  off  waste  is  a  blessing, 
even  though  it  may  work. a  hardship  to 
those  who  get  a  living  doing  useless  work. 
No  doubt,  if  the  economical  devices  which 
I  shall  describe  were  generally  adopted, 
many  grocers  and  provisioners  would  find 
their  incomes  largely  diminished,  just  as 
water  sellers  find  themselves  out  of  a  job 
when  city  waterworks  are  put  into  oper- 
ation. 

Some  few  devices  may  yet  be  thought 
of  to  increase  the  storage  room  in  the  flat 
itself;  but  it  will  not  be  storage  room  for 
foodstuffs,  because  what  is  comfortable 
heat  for  man  is  also  comfortable  heat  for 
the  germination  of  roots  and  tubers,  and 
for  the  multiplication  of  the  germs  of  de- 
cay. It  is  in  the  cellar  of  the  flat  or  apart- 
ment house  that  the  change  will  conio, 
and  it  will  not  come  until  the  application 
of  electricity  to  the  dwelling  is  general — 
a  time  not  so  far  off  as  you  may  think. 

A  NEW  BRA  FOR  PLAT  DWELLERS.  " 

In  that  day,  instead  of  each  apartment 
house  having  a  separate  steam  plant  where 
three  quarters  of  the  calorific  power  of  the 
coal  burned  is  lost  in  getting  one  quarter 
of  heat  that  can  be  utilized,  either  from 


distant  water  power  or  from  a  central 
coal  burning  plant  electrical  energy  will 
bc^  wired  to  each  apartment  house.  In 
every  room  there  will  be  a  thermo  electric 
heater,  capable  of  being  regulated.  The 
same  energy,  on  call  at  any  hour  of  the 
day  or  night,  will  light  the  rooms,  do  tht* 
cooking,  the  laundry  work,  the  ironing, 
the  dish  washing,  the  sweeping,  the  scrub- 
bing, and  the  sewing,  all  with  machines 
already  in  the  market  and  lacking  only 
the  application  of  power  to  be  in  common 
use.  When  power  is  introduced,  the 
housekeeper  will  have  come  out  of  bond- 
age both  to  her  work  and  to  her  servant. 

While  that  is  much,  it  is  not  all,  for  the 
cellar  being  left  cool — it  is  always  sup- 
posed to  be  dry — and  being  cleared  of  th<' 
bulky  steam  and  hot  water  plants,  will  b<» 
available  for  storage  of  food  stuffs,  as  in 
the  country  farmhouse. 

Let  us,  in  imagination,  stand  in  such  a 
cellar,  it  will  be  capable  of  being  bril- 
liantly lighted  in  every  nook  and  corner. 
Access  to  it  will  be  by  the  electrically 
driven  elevator.  Press  the  button,  and  it 
will  come  to  you.  We  descend,  and  find 
ourselves  in  a  hall  six  feet  wide,  running 
the  entire  length  of  the  building.  Di- 
vided off  by  partitions  are  ten  sections, 
eighteen  by  ten  ft^et.  in  these  are  fitted 
closets  three  feet  wide  by  eight  feet  high, 
holding  adjustable  shelves  the  whole 
length  of  each  bin,  and  giving  space  for  a 
thousand  quart  jars,  jam  pots,  jelly 
glasses,  jugs,  and  the  like. 

There  is  a  hallway  in  the  bin,  four  feet 
wide  and  eighteen  feet  long,  and  on  the 
other  side  of  it  is  a  rack  six  feet  wide, 
holding  drawers,  each  containing  a  barrel 
of  apples,  potatoes,  or  other  edibles.  At 
the  end  of  this  rack  are  sand  bins  for 
white  radishes,  celery,  and  the  like.  Being 
thus  spread  out,  the  apples  and  potatoes 
will  be  more  accessible,  and  will  keep  bet- 
ter than  in  barrels.  These  drawers  can 
be  moved  in  and  out,  and  swung  on  to  a 
table  in  the  hallway  of  the  compartment, 
by  an  electric  crane.  The  saving  on  a 
barrel  of  potatoes  will  compensate  for  the 
slight  trouble  occasioned  by  looking  over 
the  tray  when  the  housekeeper  selects  the 
potatoes  for  dinner. 

Ability  to  store  canned  goods  will  en- 
able the  home  maker  in  a  city  flat  to  take 
advantage  of  the  clieapness  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  in  their  seasons  of  glut,  which 
are  also  the  seasons  of  their  best  and 
truest  flavors.  The  very  best  beefstc^ak 
tomatoes  can  be  bought  at  such  times  for 
thirty  cents  a  crate,  and  canned  in  glas< 
for  from  two  to  three  cents  a  quart.  A 
quart  can  of  tomatoes  costs  from  ^^^T^Hlp 
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ten  cents,  and  is  nothing  very  wonderful 
in  quality.  Peaches  at  all  good  cost  from 
eighteen  to  twenty  cents  a  quart  in  tin 
cans,  or  thirty  ^ye  cents  in  glass,  whereas 
fruit  bought  at  the  prices  ruling  when 
the  season  is  at  its  height  can  be  put  up 
at  home  for  seven  cents. 

WORK  THAT  BRINGS  ITS  REWARD. 

Of  course  there  is  some  work  attached 
to  the  putting  up  of  fruit.  There  is  al- 
ways some  hardship  attached  to  the  ma- 
king or  saving  of  money,  or,  indeed,  to 
the  possession  of  any  good  thing.  This 
interesting  phenomenon  has  been  under 
observation  for  several  years  past,  and 
the  conclusion  that  desirable  objects  cost 
something  possesses  a  certitude  approach- 
ing the  absolute. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  housekeeiyere  in 
whom  is  the  desire  to  save  are  not  those 
who  think  their  whole  duty  is  done  when 
they  sit  abound  and  look  i)retty.  The 
economical  \vifo  will  jK'rhaps  recollect 
that  in  the  old  hand  power  days  of  the 
farm  it  was  a  weai*ying  task  to  put  up 
fruit,  but  since  that  time  machinery  has 
been  successfully  applied,  so  that  it  is  now 
no  wonderful  task  for  one  iKn*son  to  can 
two  bushels  of  peaches  in  an  hour. 

What  has  been  said  of  fruits  in  their 
season  of  overwhelming  abundance  and 
bargain  prices  applies  also  to  vegetables. 


green  peas,  string  beans,  com,  and  the 
like,  and  to  such  meats  as  chicken  and 
oysters. 

It  is  work  in  which  the  woman  of  the 
house  will  especially  delight  if  she  was 
bom  in  the  country  and  reared  in  moder- 
ate circumstances;  for  such  a  wife  i*e- 
joices  in  bargains  as  a  strong  man  to  run 
a  race.  B,ut  the  prospect  of  a  day's  pre- 
serving need  not  frighten  any  housekeeix*r 
who  cooks  by  electricity  and  can  put  up 
two  bushels  of  fruit  in  an  hour.  With 
shelf  room  in  a  light  and  easily  accessible 
(cellar,  economy,  otherwise  impossible,  be- 
comes not  only  feasible,  but  alluring. 

The  forehanded  farmer  that  lives  off 
his  farm  and  lays  by  almost  all  the  csi^h 
he  receives  each  year  becomes  rich,  not  by 
leaving  his  money  in  the  bank,  but  by  add- 
ing farm  to  farm,  buying  mortgages  and 
**  shaving  notes."  The  city  man,  when  ho 
does  manage  to  save  his  money,  generally 
deposits  it  in  the  savings  bank,  w^hich  i)ay> 
him  three  and  a  half  per  cent  interest. 
Sometimes  he  gets  jmpatient  at  its  slow 
increase,  and  betakes  himself  to  some- 
body who  x^romises  him  ten  per  cent  a 
w^eek.  It  seems  to  be  quite  useless  to  dis- 
course about  the  folly  of  such  procedure. 
A  certain  large  percentage  of  mankind, 
even  in  the  cities,  apparently  have  not 
heard  the  news  that  the  age  of  miracles 
is  past. 


THE  SPELL  OF  NIGHT. 

The  faded  roses  drift  along  the  west, 

To  die  in  silver  windrows  on  its  rim ; 
Pearl  ganzes  drop  across  the  meadow's  breast ; 

The  flocks  of  white  petunias  are  dim, 
And  shadows  soothe  them  into  fragrant  rest. 

A  nighthawk's  signal  quivers  in  the  gloom, 
A  clear,  sharp  lance  of  sound  ;  then  droops  the  wing 

Of  silence,  dipped  in  forest  bom  perfume. 
Where  flavors  of  the  dawning  summer  cling, 

Blent  with  the  breath  of  spring's  departing  bloom. 

My  soul  is  restless  for,  I  know  not  what — 
Cool,  mossy  walks  ;  the  drip  of  woodland  springs ; 

Some  half  remembered,  half  imagined  spot 
A  scarce  caught  echo  in  the  silence  brings — 

A  glimpse,  a  dream,  of  something  I  have  not. 

Dark  violet,  the  mighty  heavens  sweep. 

Behold,  the  pain  is  soothed,  and  peace  is  here. 
Pure  mists  of  dew  the  drowsy  flowers  steep ; 

The  balm  of  rest  for  weary  hearts  is  near ; 
God  lights  the  stars  and  sends  the  world  to  sleep. 
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XXXIV. 

MICUAIL  LAFOND  drove  on  slowly 
down  the  valley  of  Copper  Creek, 
although,  if  he  intended  to  reach  Rapid 
before  dark,  there  would  seem  to  be  every 
reason  for  haste. 

He  usually  conducted  his  affairs  so 
carefully,  so  shrewdly,  so  calculatingly. 
How  had  he  hapi)ened  to  give  way  so  to 
an  impulsed  He  regretted  lashing  the 
girl  with  his  whip,  because  he  felt  that 
it  was  unnecessary.  Doing  unnecessary 
evil  had  always  been  against  Lafond's 
principles.  He  considered  it  bad  luck,  and 
somehow  that  specter  of  bad  luck  seemed 
to  be  coming  very  close.  He  had  lost  con- 
lidenee.     Therefore  he  made  mistakes. 

Just  outside  of  town  he  encountered 
Blair's  stage,  crawling  along  on  a  mended 
axle.  Both  vehicles,  naturally,  pulled  up. 
After  explanations  of  the  accident,  Blair 
remarked  casually: 

"  Struck  Billy  down  the  road  a  piece." 

"Yes/'  said  Mike;  "he  left  this  morn- 
ing." 

"  Almighty  lucky  happen  so  ft)r  him, 
Vause  1  had  an  old  codger  aboard  that 
was  just  oil  his  way  to  visit  Billy.  Nice 
old  cuss,  too.  Name  Buckley,  or  Bulkley, 
or  something  like  that.  Come  from  out 
Wyoming  way." 

La  fond  clamiKnl  on  his  brake  again. 

"Yes,"  said  he;  "1  used  to  know  him. 
He  went  off  with  Billy,  .v<^w  ^«y  ?  " 

"  Yep,  bag  an'  baggage." 

"(Join'  to  Rapid?" 

"  Near  as  I  could  make  out,"  said  Blair, 
"  they  reversed  the  proposition  on  the 
spot.  Place  of  him  visitin'  of  Billy,  Billy 
he  aims  to  visit  him.  Things  movin'  nt 
camp  ? " 

"  They'll  tell  you  uj)  there,"  replied 
La  fond,  and  drove  on. 

Wliat  a  fiendish  stroke  of  luck!  This 
one  man  in  all  the  West  who  knew  of  the 
affair  at  Spanish  (luk'h  in  the  seventies, 
who  would  remember  the  doctor's  wife, 
who  would  be  likely  to  recognize  the 
strong  resemblance  in  her  daughter,  who 
might  stir  up  that  dust  of  the  past  which 
.  Lafond  had  so  carefully  laid — that  h<* 
should  come  just  at  this  time!  To  he 
sure,  there  was  nothing,  absolutely  n(»th- 
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ing,  to  implicate  Lafond.  But  Buckley 
was  a  tenacious  sort  of  individual;  he 
would  insist  on  investigating.  That 
would  mean  explanations  by  Lafond,  u 
detailed  account.  The  details  would  have 
to  be  invented.  And  then  a  chill  struck 
the  half  breed's  heart  as  he  realized  that 
he  could  not  recall  all  the  story  he  had 
told  the  Indian  agent  when  he  had  left 
the  little  girl  in  his  charge. 

He  pulled  his  horses  down  to  a  walk, 
and  set  himself  to  thinking  earnestly. 
He  went  over  in  detail,  as  nearly  as  he 
could  remember  them,  every  word  and 
action,  from  his  meeting  with  Durand  to 
his  departure  from  the  agency.  It  was 
no  use.  Even  at  the  time  he  had  invented 
the  story  lightly,  without  much  thought 
of  its  importance  except  as  a  temporary 
expedient.  Now  the  matter  had  quite 
escaped  him.  He  must  visit  the  agent  as 
soon  as  possible,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
freshing his  memory. 

He  came  to  Durand's  cabin.  The  old 
man  was  standing  near  the  doorway,  ex- 
amining something  which  he  held  flat  in 
the  palm  of  his  hand.  At  his  feet,  Jacques, 
the  little  raccoon,  was  curled  up  in  a 
bright  eyed  ball  of  fur,  enjoying  the  early 
sun.  Out  behind  the  cabin,  Isabeau,  the 
tasseled  lynx,  stepped  lightly  to  and  fro 
along  the  length  of  his  chain;  and  the 
great  Pantalon  sat  drolly  on  his  shaggy 
haunches  sniffing  the  air.  Lafond 
stopped.  He  felt  that  he  must  talk  to 
some  one,  or  give  way  to  this  incompre- 
hensible impulse  to  shriek  aloud. 

They  exchanged  greetings.  At  once 
Lafond  saw  something  suspicious  in  the 
old  man's  attitude.  He  was  preternatu- 
rally  grave.  He  seemed  to  be  thinking  of 
something  behind  what  he  was  actually 
saying. 

"  I've  something  to  show  you,  Lafond," 
he  remarked  after  a  little.  "  It's  very 
queer;"  and,  with  what  Lafond  saw  at 
once  to  be  an  accusing  motion,  he  held 
before  the  hitter's  eyes  the  little  iyoi*y 
miniature  of  P.rue  Welch. 

He  had  found  it  under  a  mesquite  bush. 
Ever  since,  he  had  been  struggling  vainly 
to  account  for  the  familiarity  of  the  fea- 
tures. He  had  not  seen  enough  of  the 
girl  at  the  camp  to  he  able  to  do  so  defi- 
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uilely,  but  he  had  succeeded  in  bringing 
his  mind  almost  to  the  point  of  a  recog- 
nition which  was  continually  just  esca- 
ping him. 

Lafond  started  violently,  and  stared  at 
the  portrait. 

"Why,  what's  the  matter?"  cried  Du- 
rand.  "  You  look  as  though  you'd  seen  a 
ghost." 

On  the  instant  Lafond  recovered  his 
self  possesssion.  He  glanced  with  side 
long,  evil  look  at  the  old  man. 

"  Nothing,'^  said  he  briefly. 

It  was  evident  that  the  naturalist  was 
trying  to  trap  him. 

"  Where  have  you  seen  her  before  i  " 
asked  the  latter,  returning  to  the  por- 
trait. "  She  is  old  fashioned — must  have 
had  that  painted  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
ago ;  and  yet  I've  seen  her  recently." 

Lafond  stiffly  descended  from  the  ve- 
hicle, both  hands  thrust  deep  into  the 
pockets  of  his  canvas  coat,  and  pc<n-c(l 
over  the  old  man's  shoulder. 

"  Here,  Lafond,"  the  latter  was  saying. 
**  you  know  more  about  this  than  I  do." 
He  meant  that  the  half  breed  possessed  a 
wider  circle  of  acquaintances.  At  his 
words  Lafond  drew  an  ivory  handled  clasj) 
knife  from  the  pocket  of  his  canvas  coat, 
opened  it  in  two  lightning  motions,  and 
stabbed  the  old  man  deeply  in  the  back. 
The  latter  stumbled  foi*ward,  half  turn- 
ing as  he  fell.  Lafond  plunged  his  blade 
wickedly  into  Durand's  throat,  where  it 
stuck,  twisting  out  of  the  murderer's 
hands.  The  victim  writhed  twice,  gasped, 
and  died. 

Black  Mike  stood  over  the  body  for  a 
moment,  panting.  lie  stooped  to  recover 
the  knife.  On  its  ivory  handle  he  read 
the  words  "  William  Knapp,"  and  on  that 
he  left  it  where  it  was.  Then  he  climl>e<l 
into  his  wagon  and  insanely  lashed  his 
horses  into  a  frantic  run. 

The  little  furry  raccoon  approached  its 
master,  bristling.  It  dabbled  its  black 
X>aw8,  almost  human,  in  the  blood  that 
stood  on  the  threshold,  and  then,  froth- 
ing at  the  muzzle,  it  scrambled  into  the 
house  and  up  to  a  high  bookshelf,  whore 
it  crouched,  its  eyes  like  coals  of  green 
fire. 

On  the  hillside  o])posite,  a  white  faced 
little  boy  rose  from  behind  a  mesquite, 
clasi)ing  the  neck  of  a  homely  dog.  He 
ran  at  once  to  town,  where  he  burst  in  on 
^foroney,  crying:  "  Poji,  pop.  Black  Mike's 
gone  and  killed  old  Bugchaser  with  a 
knife!  "  after  which  he  began  to  cry  hys- 
terically. 

It  took  time  for  the  cami)  to  arouse,  to 
dress,  to  hear  the  tale,  to  believe,  to  visit 


the  scene  of  the  deed,  to  believe  again 
after  finding  Billy's  knife,  to  discuss,  to 
decide,  and  finally  to  saddle  horses  and 
depart,  puzzled,  on  the  trail  of  Lafond. 
It  had  a  rope;  but  it  also  wanted  to  hear 
more  about  it.  Therefore  its  speed  was 
not  as  rapid  as  it  might  have  been  had 
a  horse  thief,  for  instance,  been  the  ob- 
ject of  pursuit. 

So  Lafond,  after  his  first  impulse  to 
get  away  from  the  scene  of  his  deed  had 
spent  itself,  jogged  along  unmolested 
towards  Kapid.  His  brain  was  w^orkiug 
like  lightning,  but  always  on  one  line. 
He  saw  himself  alone,  standing  opposed 
to  this  huge,  black  bad  luck.  Everything 
was  against  him.  But  they  couldn't  get 
him  down.  He  was  Man-who-speaks- 
medicine,  the  Sioux;  he  was  Lafond,  the 
half  breed;  he  was  Black  Mike,  the  pio- 
neer.   Let  them  come  on! 

They  thought  they  could  corner  him. 
He  would  show  them!  One  was  gone. 
There  remained  the  other  two.  La  fond  *s 
mind  saw  red,  he  was  set  on  murder.  No 
consideration  of  reason,  probability,  or 
t»ommon  sense  obtruded  itself  athwart  his 
plan.  He  could  i)erceive  one  fact — that 
thix'e  men  knew  his  secret,  of  whom  one 
was  dead,  and  the  other  two  were  living. 
Why  Knapp  and  Bulkley  should  have 
told  Durand;  what  they  expected  to  gain 
by  going  to  Rapid;  or  what  benefit  the 
naturalist  imagined  ccmld  accrue  to  him 
from  his  insinuating  the  state  of  affairs 
to  the  half  breed,  the  latter  did  not  in- 
quire. He  only  knew  that  he  wanted  to 
catch  Knapp's  buckboard  before  it  had 
left  the  pine  belt.  Ambush  would  then 
be  easier. 

lie  lashed  his  horses  unmercifully. 
IJockenulle  told  him  the  two  men  had 
imssed  through  not  half  an  hour  befoi-e, 
and  wondered  at  the  wildness  of  his  eye. 

That  was  well.  They  could  not  escaj^e 
him  now,  for  their  wagon  was  heavily 
loatled,  and  they  were  traveling  leisurely, 
having  no  reason  for  haste.  Remember- 
ing appearances,  he  told  Rockerville  that 
it  did  not  much  matter,  he  would  not  try 
to  catch  up;  and  then  drove  back  towards 
Topper  Creek,  only  to  make  a  detour  by  a 
wood  road  into  the  Rapid  trail  again. 

As  hv  a])i)roached  the  foothills,  he  coidd 
]\Oi\r  occasionally  the  creak  of  a  brake 
below  him,  by  which  he  knew  that  he  was 
drawing  near.  He  slowed  up  at  once,  for 
he  knew  of  a  short  cut  a  mile  or  so  farther 
on,  which  the  prospectors  would  not  at- 
tempt because  of  their  heavy  load,  but  by  ' 
which  he  could  come  out  ahead  of  his  vic- 
tims. Then  he  would  lie  in  wait.  The 
short  cut  dipped  steeply  down   into   the 
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bed  of  a  creek,  and  as  steeply  up  on  the 
other  side,  while  the  main  stage  road  made 
a  long  horseshoe  curve  around  the  head 
of  the  canyon.  Lafond  decided  to  drive 
rapidly  down,  to  leave  his  team  in  the 
creek  bottom,  and  to  climb  on  foot  to  the 
level  of  the  main  road  on  the  other  side. 
In  the  mean  time  he  drew  as  near  to  the 
other  wagon  as  he  could  without  being 

The  minutes  seemed  to  drag. 

At  last  he  discerned  the  dimly  blazed 
trail,  rocky  and  dangerous  enough,  which 
dropped  sheer  away  into  the  underbrush 
below.  He  locked  the  brakes,  and  turned 
sharply  down  to  the  right.  The  descent 
was  hazardous,  bumpy,  exceedingly  noisy. 
For  this  reason,  it  was  not  until  he  had 
reached  the  level  ground  at  the  bottom  of 
the  canyon,  and  the  clash  of  iron  tire 
against  stone  had  ceased,  that  he  became 
aware  the  ravine  was  already  occupied. 
A  sound  of  voices  and  laughter  floated 
up  through  the  thin  screen  of  leaves.  As 
the  half  breed's  vehicle  pushed  out  towards 
the  creek  itself,  he  saw  that  he  had  un- 
wittingly stumbled  on  a  camp  of  Indians, 
up  in  the  hills  on  one  of  their  annual 
jaunts  after  tepee  poles. 

Once  a  year  they  make  these  excur- 
sions. The  whole  band — men,  women, 
children,  ponies,  dogs,  and  household 
goods — goes  along.  It  is  an  outing.  The 
women  fell  and  strip  the  long,  slender 
saplings.  The  men  loaf  lazily  in  front 
of  their  temporary  shelters,  or  ride  about 
the  hills  to  the  various  camps,  giving 
war  dances  for  nickels  and  silver  pieces. 
The  occasion  is  eminently  peaceful. 

Of  such  a  nature  was  the  gathering  on 
which  Michail  Lafond  came  in  the  level 
of  the  little  canyon.  The  wigwams  had 
been  pitched  each  side  of  the  old,  over- 
grown road.  Children  had  cut  away  the 
slight  underbrush  to  clean  a  round, 
smooth  park  of  perhaps  thirty  yards  in 
diameter,  in  the  circumference  of  which 
were  crowded  the  persons  and  household 
belongings  of  four  score  people.  Near 
the  center  stood  the  chiefs  lodge,  distin- 
guished by  a  shield  and  spear. 

It  was  a  facsimile  of  a  plains  camp, 
except  that  here  the  whole  affair  was  in 
miniature — little  wigfwams,  little  kettle 
tripods,  little  space — for  the  camp  was  but 
temporary.  Perhaps  a  score  of  men  were 
idling  about,  dressed  in  blue  overalls  and 
old  flannel  shirts.  Moccasins  and  bare 
heads  left  still  a  slight  flavor  of  savagery. 
The  women  were  clothed  in  dirty  calico 
prints,  for  the  most  part.  The  children 
had  on  just  nothing  at  all. 

Lafond  cursed  a  little  excitedly  as  he 
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became  aware  of  this  not  unpicturesque 
gathering.  It  was  plainly  out  of  the  ques- 
tion to  leave  his  horses  and  wagon  in  the 
creek  bottom,  as  he  had  intended;  and  it 
was  now  equally  impossible  to  waylay  the 
prospectors  at  the  top  of  the  grade.  A 
shot  would  bring  out  the  entire  band.  The 
situation  was  much  complicated,  for  just 
beyond  lay  the  rolling,  treeless  foothills. 
More  bad  luck  I 

Still,  the  half  breed  remembered,  it  was 
yet  many  miles  to  Rapid ;  and  an  ambush 
would  not  be  impossible  in  some  one  of 
the  numerous  gullies  that  seamed  the 
foothills.  He  must  hurry  his  tired  horses 
up  the  steep  slope,  in  order  to  emerge  on 
the  main  road  ahead  of  Knapp  and  Buck- 
ley. 

"  How !  "  said  the  nearest  warrior,  rais- 
ing his  hand  palm  outwards. 

"How,"  replied  Lafond  gravely. 

He  drove  on  through  the  half  obliter- 
ated road,  responding  to  the  conventional 
salutations  of  those  on  the  right  and  on 
the  left.  Near  the  farther  side  of  the  lit- 
tle clearing  a  tiny,  copper  colored  boy 
rose  from  the  grass  and  scurried  across 
in  front  of  the  horses  so  near  that  Lafond 
had  to  pull  up  shortly  to  keep  from  run- 
ning over  him.  An  old  woman,  evidently 
his  nurse,  hurried  to  catch  him.  When 
she  came  to  the  road,  however,  she  stopped 
short,  and  stared  at  Black  Mike  wildly, 
and  began  to  scream  out  in  the  language 
of  the  Brule  Sioux : 

"  Tis  he— the  defiler  1    Tis  he  1 " 

She  was  an  unkempt,  wild  old  hag,  and 
Lafond  thought  her  mad.  Her  face  was 
lined  deeply,  as  only  an  Indian's  face  ever 
is;  a  few  ragged  wisps  of  gray  hair  fell 
over  her  eyes ;  and  her  skinny  arm  showed 
that  she  was  thin  almost  to  emaciation. 

At  her  scream,  a  warrior  arose  before 
the  chiefs  lodge  and  approached.  From 
all  directions  the  other  warriors  gathered. 
Two  of  the  younger  men  had  already 
taken  the  horses  by  the  bits.  Lafond  did 
not  understand  it,  and  was  about  to  ex- 
postulate vigorously  against  what  he 
thought  was  intended  robbery,  until  he 
saw  the  face  of  the  chieftain,  who  now 
drew  near.  Then  he  turned  cold  to  the 
marrow. 

The  chief  looked  him  in  the  face  for 
almost  a  minute. 

"  It  is  not  so,"  he  said  quietly. 

The  hag  had  ceased  her  cries  when  the 
young  men  had  grasped  the  horses'  bits. 

"  It  is  so.  Lone  Wolf,"  she  replied,  with 
respect.  "  The  form  is  changed  by  the 
hand  of  Manitou;  but  the  spirit  is  the 
same,  and  I  know  it  in  his  eyes.  It  is  the 
defiler  I" 
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"Let  Rippling  Water  be  sought,"  re- 
Bponded  the  savage,  still  without  excite- 
ment. 

About  him  the  old  time  dignity  clung 
as  a  mantle.  To  any  one  in  a  less  des- 
perate situation  than  Michail  Lafond, 
there  would  have  been  something  strange- 
ly incongruous,  and  a  little  pathetic,  in 
this  contrast  between  the  manner  of  the 
old,  wild,  plains  savage  and  the  habit  of 
the  modem  ward  of  the  government.  Even 
he  could  see  that  the  once  powerful  tribe 
had  sadly  shrunk  in  numbers  and  in 
wealth. 

After  a  moment  the  woman  called  by 
the  name  of  Rippling  Water  appeared 
from  a  distance,  where  she  had  been  cut- 
ting birch  bark.  In  the  syllables  of  the 
beautiful  name,  Lafond  had  recognized 
that  of  the  second  of  his  Indian  wives; 
in  the  prematurely  aged,  withered  squaw 
who  now  approached,  he  recognized  noth- 
ing. 

"  My  daughter,"  said  Lone  Wolf,  "  look 
upon  this  man.  Have  you  seen  him 
ever  ? " 

She  peered  at  him  a  moment  through 
short  sighted  eyes. 

"  I  have  lain  on  his  bosom,"  she  an- 
swered simply. 

•^It  is ?" 

"  It  is  the  defiler,"  she  replied. 

XXXV. 

After  the  massacre  at  the  battle  of  the 
Little  Big  Horn,  a  vast  number  of  Indian 
refugees  fled  over  the  borders  into  Can- 
ada. There  they  dwelt,  drawing  three 
pounds  of  beef  a  day  from  arbitrary,  uni- 
formed individuals,  who  were  strangely 
lacking  in  sympathy,  and  very  observant 
of  the  few  rules  and  regulations  which  a 
mysterious  White  Mother  over  the  sea 
had  seen  fit  to  impose. 

Three  pounds  of  meat  a  day  is  not 
much.  Still,  it  is  enough  to  get  along  on, 
and  with  the  necessity,  and  indeed  the 
opportunity,  of  the  chase  gone,  the  bucks 
were  able  to  wax  lazy,  drunken,  and  gen- 
erally shiftless  to  their  hearts'  content. 
All  this  was  frowned  on  by  the  uniformed 
individuals,  but  opportunities  were  not 
far  to  seek. 

There  has  never  been  a  nation  more 
warlike,  brave,  and  hardy  than  the 'Sioux 
in  its  native  environment  of  wa^  and 
hunting.  These  two  furnished  every  point 
of  leverage — ^physical,  moral,  intellectual 
— which  the  savage  required  to  lift  him 
to  the  level  of  his  greatest  efficiency. 
From  the  buffalo  itself  the  Sioux  family 
obtained  its  supply  of  wigwams,  robes. 


food,  fuel,  light,  harness,  bow  strings, 
instruments  of  industry;  in  fact,  almost 
every  article  of  necessity  or  luxury  apper- 
taining to  its  every  day  life. 

From  the  chase  of  the  animal  the 
young  Dacotah  learned  to  ride,  to  shoot, 
to  risk  his  life.  And  then  in  his  constant 
strife  with  his  neighbors  the  Blackfeet, 
or  the  Crows,  or  the  Pawnees,  he  was 
forced,  if  he  would  survive,  to  develop  to 
the  last  degree  his  cunning,  his  observa- 
tion, his  strategy,  his  resourcefulness,  his 
patience,  his  power  to  endure,  his  per- 
sonal courage.  Habituated  to  these  two, 
the  chase  and  war,  from  his  early  youth, 
he  came  at  last  to  be  the  coolest,  most 
dangerous  warrior  of  the  plains.  He  could 
ride  anything,  bareback,  in  any  position. 
With  his  short,  xwwerful  bow  he  could 
launch  a  half  dozen  arrows  into  the  air 
before  the  first  reached  the  ground,  or 
could  drive  one  of  his  shafts  quite  through 
the  body  of  a  buffalo. 

When  necessity  required,  he  was  brave 
to  the  point  of  recklessness;  but,  again, 
when  expediency  advised,  he  could  worm 
his  way  for  miles  through  the  scantiest 
cover,  flat  on  his  face,  by  the  laborious 
use  of  his  elbows  and  toes  alone.  He 
could  read  a  whole  history  in  a  trail  which 
another  might  not  even  distinguish.  He 
could  sit  absolutely  motionless  for  hours 
in  the  hottest  sun  or  the  bitterest  cold. 
And  he  could  bear,  as  he  was  often  called 
upon  to  do,  the  severest  physical  pain 
without  a  quiver  of  the  eyelid. 

But  when  the  buffalo  vanished,  the 
Sioux  passed  the  meridian  of  his  powers, 
No  other  means  of  subsistence  offered. 
He  was  forced  to  plunder — or  to  the  res- 
ervation for  government  beef.  Thence 
came  much  whisky  and  much  loafing. 
The  new  young  man  had  not  the  training 
of  his  father.  So,  in  a  little,  the  Teton 
nation  was  subdued  and  brought  to  reser- 
vations, and  herded  in  an  overall -plug-hat- 
blanket-wearing  multitude,  even  now  but 
half  tamed,  and  fiercely  instinct  with 
hereditary  ferocity  and  resourcefulness. 

Other  Indians  go  to  Carlisle,  learn  to 
plow,  and  become  at  least  partially  civil- 
ized. The  Sioux,  fierce,  hawk  eyed,  wide 
nostriled,  sits  in  solitary  dignity  before 
his  lodge,  brooding.  Occasionally  he  has 
to  be  rounded  up  with  a  gatling;  as  wit- 
ness Wounded  Knee.  I  have  never  been 
able  to  envy  the  agents  of  Dakota  reser- 
vations. 

When  the  statute  of  limitations  ran  out, 
or  whatever  mysterious  time  limit  the 
government  puts  on  its  displeasure 
against  Indian  murderers.  Sitting  Bull 
and  a  horde  of  his  fellow  warriors  came 
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back.  Sitting  Bull  joined  Buffalo  BilFs 
show,  where  he  had  a  good  time,  until  he 
began  ghost  dancing,  and  was  killed  at 
Wounded  Knee.  But  some,  Lone  Wolf's 
band  among  others,  remained  in  Canada. 
They  had  various  reasons  for  doing  so. 

Lone  Wolf  stayed  because  he  was  in 
hard  luck.  He  had  barely  settled  down  in 
his  new  home  before  the  great  Manitou 
had  seen  fit  to  strike  his  children  with 
the  Spotted  Sickness.  When  finally  the 
last  case  had  been  buried  hastily,  and  its 
clothes  and  belongings  burned,  under  the 
distant  eye  of  the  uniformed  man,  the 
formerly  powerful  band  found  itself  re- 
duced by  almost  half.  By  dint  of  sitting 
innumerable  days  naked  in  a  circle  on 
the  prairie,  and  beating  a  tom  tom  until 
the  agent  prayed  for  rain,  the  survivors 
managed  to  secure  for  themselves  immu- 
nity from  the  Spotted  Sickness,  at  least. 

Then  some  of  the  ponies  were  stolen. 
Then  a  schism  occurred  in  the  commu- 
nity; and  Three  Knives  took  with  him  half 
a  dozen  families,  and  established  a  new 
clan  within  plain  sight  of  the  old.  Lone 
Wolf  was  powerless  because  of  the  uni- 
formed individual,  who  frowned  on  the 
Indian  idea  of  patriarchal  chastisement. 
A  very  young  man  of  the  band  killed  the 
agent,  hoping  thus  to  earn  praise,  but  al- 
most before  the  embers  were  cold,  and 
before  the  scalp  of  Three  Knives  had 
clotted  dry,  there  appeared  an  astound- 
ing number  of  uniforms,  who  promptly 
decimated  Lone  Wolfs  warriors  and  took 
away  all  their  arms. 

Lone  Wolf  discovered  that  these  uni- 
formed men  were  in  reality  nothing  but 
soldiers — a  disgusting  fact  which  he  had 
not  before  suspected.  They  hanged  six  of 
his  young  men,  and  that  night  a  number 
of  things  happened,  such  as  the  unpro- 
voked fall  of  Lone  Wolfs  standard  from 
over  his  lodge,  which  showed  plainly  that 
Gitche  Manitou  was  still  angry. 

Lone  Wolf  gathered  his  remnants  about 
him,  and  journeyed  south  to  Spotted  Tail. 

There  he  enjoyed  the  discontented  tran- 
quillity of  a  United  States  reservation; 
with  occasional  privileges,  if  he  was  good. 

Lone  Wolf  had  gone  into  the  north 
country  at  the  head  of  three  hundred  effi- 
cient fighting  men,  well  armed  with  rifles, 
rich  in  ammunition,  ponies,  and  the  lux- 
uries of  daily  existence.  He  came  back 
as  the  nominal  chief  of  thirty  ^ye  war- 
riors, with  few  fire  arms,  and  less  wealth. 
Counting  in  the  women,  children,  and  old 
men,  his  original  band  had  numbered 
nearly  a  thousand  souls — a  large  camp 
even  for  the  old  days.  Now  there  re- 
mained barely  a  tenth  of  that  number. 


Misfortunes  such  as  these  must  have  a 
reason.  Gitche  Manitou  is  stern,  but  he  is 
not  unjust.  Everybody  knows  that.  And 
the  reason  Lone  Wolfs  band  was  so  af- 
flicted. Big  Thunder,  the  medicine  man, 
had  discovered,  was  that  the  defiling  of  the 
tribe's  token  after  the  Little  Big  Horn 
had  been  done  by  a  member  of  the  tribe 
itself.  Until  the  culprit  should  be  brought 
to  justice,  the  wrath  of  Gitche  Manitou 
would  continue  to  be  visited  impartially 
on  the  entire  band. 

The  recognition  of  Rippling  Water 
made  a  profound  impression  on  those 
standing  about.  There  flashed  into  Lone 
Wolfs  eagle  face  a  gleam  of  satisfaction 
so  intense  that  Black  Mike  started.  He 
had  not  the  remotest  notion  that  he  was 
in  any  actual  danger,  for  his  dealings 
with  the  tribe  in  those  old  times  when 
he  had  been  a  member  of  it  had  always 
been  rather  to  its  advantage  than  to.  his 
own. 

That  it  was  unfriendly  to  him  because 
of  his  unceremonious  desertion  of  it,  he 
did  not  doubt ;  nor  did  he  hope  to  escape 
a  typical  Indian  tirade  from  the  two  old 
hags  who,  so  short  a  time  ago,  had  been 
his  not  unattractive  young  wives.  But 
beyond  this,  and  perhaps — as  he  glanced 
over  the  motley  indications  of  their  pov- 
erty—the promise  of  gifts,  he  anticipated 
nothing  more  serious  in  the  end.  than  a 
delay.  A  delay,  however,  was  what  he 
could  not  at  present  afford. 

"Ah,  well,"  he  acknowledged  in  the 
Indian  tongue,  "I  am  he,  Man-who- 
speaks-medicine.  You  have  known  me. 
It  is  I.  It  is  many  moons  that  I  have  not 
seen  my  brothers,  but  I  have  accomplished 
many  things,  and  I  have  gathered  gifts 
for  my  brothers  which  will  rejoice  their 
hearts.  I  go  to  the  lodges  of  the  white 
men  near  Swift  Water  now,  and  I  haste; 
80  I  cannot  linger  to  clasp  my  brothers' 
hands ;  but  tomorrow  I  return  bearing  the 
gifts." 

He  took  up  his  reins  with  all  confi- 
dence, for  in  those  days  no  one  was  afraid 
of  Indians ;  at  least,  not  when  they  were 
accompanied  by  their  women  and  chil- 
dren. The  two  bucks  at  the  horses'  heads 
did  not  move,  however;  and  at  a  signal 
from  Lone  Wolf  three  others  leaped 
lightly  into  the  wagon  body  back  of  the 
half  breed,  and  pinned  his  arms  to  his 
sides.  So  suddenly  was  it  done  that  La- 
fond  could  not  even  struggle. 

His  captors  tied  his  elbows  together  in 
the  back  and  lifted  him  to  the  ground, 
where  a  number  of  others  hustled  him 
into  a  wigwam,  and,  after  tying  his  feet, 
left  him  lying  on  the  ground.    In  a  mo- 
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ment  he  heard  the  faint  sound  of  wheels 
somewhere  above  him,  by  which  he  knew 
that  Billy  Kuapp  and  Buckley  were  pass- 
ing the  point  of  his  intended  ambush. 
He  drew  a  deep  breath  and  shouted.  In- 
stantly two  young  Sioux  ran  in  and  threw 
a  blanket  over  his  head,  nearly  smother- 
ing him.  The  sound  of  the  wheels  died 
into  distance. 

After  perhaps  two  hours  he  heard  the 
hoof  beats  of  a  large  party  of  horsemen. 
They  too  died  away.  The  men  composing 
the  party  were  looking  for  him,  Michail 
Lafond,  but  this  he  did  not  know.  He 
tried  to  distinguish,  from  the  noises  just 
outside,  what  was  taking  place  in  the  lit- 
tle camp,  but  he  could  not. 

At  the  end  of  another  half  hour  the 
two  young  men  who  had  been  appointed 
as  his  guards  led  him  out  to  a  horse  on 
which,  after  his  feet  had  been  untied,  he 
was  compelled  to  mount.  He  asked  them 
questions,  to  which  they  vouchsafed  no 
reply.  Looking  about  him  curiously,  he 
saw  that  the  camp  had  been  struck.  The 
long  tepee  poles,  bound  on  each  side  of 
the  ponies,  trailed  their  ends  on  the 
ground,  and  on  the  litters  thus  formed 
the  skins  of  the  lodges,  all  the  household 
utensils,  and  many  of  the  younger  chil- 
dren had  been  placed.  Squaws  bestrode 
the  little  animals.  The  warriors,  ridicu- 
lously incongruous  in  their  overalls  and 
flannel  shirts,  sat  motionless  on  their 
mounts.  Lafond  recognized  his  own 
team,  but  could  not  discover  either  his 
wagon  or  the  harness.  These  had  been 
dragged  away  into  the  bushes  and  left, 
for  very  good  reasons. 

The  cavalcade  took  its  way  directly 
down  the  narrow,  overgrown  little  canyon, 
riding  in  single  file.  Lafond  could  not 
understand  this.  The  road  above  would 
have  been  much  easier. 

After  an  hour^s  hard  work  in  dodging 
obstructions,  getting  around  fallen  trees 
or  between  standing  timber,  the  party 
emerged  on  the  broad,  rolling  foothills, 
grass  covered  and  bare  of  trees.  Here 
Lone  Wolf  led  the  way  southeast  for  sev- 
eral miles,  and  finally  came  to  a  halt  on 
the  brow  of  a  round  hill  of  gentle  descent. 
The  band  at  once  dismounted.  A  number 
of  the  squaws  deftly  relieved  the  ponies 
of  their  burdens,  and  the  younger  boys 
led  them  away  to  the  bottom  lands  for 
pasture. 

The  women  then  began  without  delay 
to  erect  the  lodges  in  a  wid^  circle  sur- 
rounding the  brow  of  the  hill,  so  arrang- 
ing them  that  the  flaps  or  doorways  opened 
into  the  common  center.  After  this  had 
been  done,  they  built  in  the  middle  of  the 


circle  a  huge  fire  of  wood  brought  from, 
the  hills,  but  did  not  light  it  as  yet.  Then 
all  silently  disappeared  to  the  bottom 
lands,  where  they  made  little  flres  and 
set  ^jbout  supper. 

Before  each  lodge  a  warrior  established 
himself,  crosslegged,  and  began  to  smoke. 
When  the  sun  dipped  behind  the  hills,  and 
their  long  shadows  reached  silently  out 
across  to  the  Bad  Lands,  the  chill  of  twi- 
light struck  in,  and  so  the  Indians 
wrapped  themselves  closely  in  their  blan- 
kets. As  by  a  stroke  of  enchantment, 
with  the  concealment  of  the  shirts  and 
overalls  the  past  returned.  Against  the 
sky  of  evening  the  silhouettes  of  the 
pointed  wigwams,  and  the  suggestion  of 
the  shrouded  warriors  with  their  pipes 
smoking  solemnly,  silently,  all  belonged 
to  the  nomadic  age  before  such  men 
as  Michail  Lafond  had  "civilized"  the 
country. 

After  a  time  they  rose  and  departed 
silently  to  the  bottom  land  for  a  while, 
leaving  Lafond  in  charge  of  the  two 
young  men.  They  had  gone  to  eat  their 
suppers.  The  half  breed  had  not  tasted 
food  since  the  early  morning,  nor  slept 
for  thirty  odd  hours. 

The  stars  came  out  one  by  one,  and  the 
stillness  of  that  great  inland  sea  men  call 
the  prairies  fell  on  the  world.  Such  oc- 
casional sounds  as  rose  from  the  creek 
bottom  seemed  but  to  emphasize  the  peace. 
And  then  suddenly,  from  the  shadows 
somewhere,  without  disturbance,  the 
blanketed  figures  appeared  and  took  their 
places  again. 

A  squaw  came  bearing  a  torch,  and  lit 
the  fire  in  the  center  of  the  circle,  and 
there  sprang  up  a  broad  shaft  of  light 
which  drew  about  the  little  scene  a  great 
canopy  of  inuninent  blackness.  From 
hand  to  hand  passed  a  great,  red  stone 
calumet,  or  pipe.  Each  warrior  puffed  at 
it  twice,  and  passed  it  to  his  neighbor.  It 
was  not  offered  to  Michail  Lafond,  whose 
bonds  had  now  been  loosened. 

After  each  of  the  seated  warriors  had 
taken  his  part  in  this  ceremony,  and  the 
pipe  had  completed  the  circle  to  Lone 
Wolf,  that  chief  arose,  throwing  back  his 
blanket  from  his  shoulders. 

With  a  sudden  chill  of  fear,  Michail 
Lafond  saw  that  he  was  to  assist  at  a  state 
council,  of  the  sort  held  only  when  the 
tribe  is  to  sit  in  judgment  on  one  of  its 
own  number. 

The  savage  was  naked  to  the  waist.  In 
his  hair,  worn  loose  and  unbraided  after 
the  Sioux  fashion,  three  eagle  feathers 
with  white  tips  were  thrust  slantwise 
across  the  back  of  his  head;  and  under 
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its  heavy  mass  his  fierce  bright  eyes  and 
hawk  face  gleamed  impressively.  About 
his  neck  hung  a  fringe  of  bear's  claws, 
from  which  depended  a  round  silver 
medal.  Now,  as  he  stood  there — the  lithe 
strength  of  his  bronze  torso  revealed,  one 
arm  clasping  the  blanket  about  his  waist, 
the  other  holding  loosely  at  his  side  the 
feather  bedecked  calumet  of  sandstone-r 
the  stigma  of  sordidness  and  drunkenness 
and  squalor  seemed  to  fall  away,  so  that 
the  spectator  would  have  seen  in  this 
group  of  silent  men,  under  the  silent 
western  heavens,  but  the  pomp  and  pride 
of  a  great  and  savage  people  in  the  zenith 
of  its  power. 

Lone  Wolf  stood  for  the  space  of  sev- 
eral minutes  without  a  sign.  Then,  with 
a  magnificently  sweeping  gesture,  he  held 
the  calumet  aloft  and  began  to  speak. 

At  first  his  voice  was  low  and  monoto- 
nous, but  as  his  speech  continued,  it  took 
on  more  color,  until  at  the  close  it  re- 
sponded in  modulation  to  every  flash  of 
his  eye.  He  began  with  a  recital  of  the 
tribe's  ancient  glory,  dwelling  rather  on 
concrete  examples  than  on  broader  gen- 
eralities. He  numbered  its  warriors,  its 
ponies,  its  arms  and  lodges.  He  told  of 
the  beauty  of  its  women,  and  the  great- 
ness of  its  men,  whom  he  ran  over  by 
name.  He  told  of  its  deeds  in  war,  enu- 
merating the  enemies  it  had  struck,  the 
ponies  it  had  stolen,  and  the  stratagems 
it  had  conceived  and  carried  out. 

And  then  he  swept  his  arm  and  the 
feather  fluttering  calumet  abroad  as  he 
described  the  boundless  extent  of  the 
hunting  grounds  over  which  it  had  once 
roamed.  As  he  continued,  the  warriors' 
expressive  eyes  brightened  and  flashed 
with  pride,  though  they  moved  not  one 
muscle  of  their  faces  or  bodies.  Beyond 
the  circle  could  be  dimly  descried  another, 
not  less  interested,  audience  of  women 
and  older  children. 

"These  and  more  were  ours,"  cried 
Lone  Wolf;  "  these  and  many  more  I  The 
favor  of  Gitche  Manitou  was  ours,  and 
the  riches  of  the  world.  Where  are  they 
now?"  With  an  indescribably  graceful 
gesture,  the  orator  stooped  to  the  ground 
and  grasped  a  handful  of  the  loose,  dry 
earth.  "  Gone  1 "  he  said  solemnly,  let- 
ting the  sand  fall  from  bis  outstretched, 
suddenly  opened  palm. 

Then,  without  pause  or  transition,  he 
began,  in  equally  vivid  objective  lan- 
guage, to  detail  the  tribe's  misery  and 
poverty  of  today.  He  recounted  its  dis- 
asters, just  as  a  moment  before  he  had 
recounted  its  victories.  He  told  of  the 
Spotted  Sickness,  the  dividing  of  forces, 


the  battle  with  the  redcoats,  all  the  long 
series  of  oppressions,  great  and  little, 
which  had  brought  them  to  their  present 
condition.  He  counted  over  by  name  the 
present  members  to  show  how  their  num- 
bers had  shrunken,  and  to  each  name  he 
added  others  of  those  who  had  gone  be- 
fore. So  real  was  the  picture  that  the 
orator  himself  faltered,  while  from  out- 
side the  circle  rose  for  a  single  instant  a 
long,  trembling  wail.  The  warriors  had 
half  covered  their  faces  with  the  folds 
of  their  blankets. 

"  Thus  our  glory  went,  and  our  young 
men  are  seen  no  longer  on  the  war  path, 
but  only  in  the  white  men's  towns.  And 
yet  our  fathers  were  brave  before  us,  and 
we  have  struck  well  in  our  time.  Why  is 
this  so  ?  Why  has  Gitche  Manitou  veiled 
his  face  from  his  children  ? " 

Leaving  the  question  unanswered.  Lone 
Wolf  unexpectedly  took  up  Lafond's  con- 
nection with  the  tribe.  In  the  recount- 
ing of  this,  too,  he  held  to  the  greatest 
minuteness  of  detail,  showing  plainly  the 
half  breed's  rise  from  despised  squaw 
man  to  a  person  of  influence  in  the  coim- 
cils.  He  gave  the  half  breed  fidl  credit 
for  all  he  did.  He  even  went  out  of  his 
way  to  show  that  to  Lafond  was  due 
much  of  the  power  that  had  so  distin- 
guished the  Brul6  Sioux  among  the  other 
tribes.  He  described  again,  briefly,  that 
power;  and  told  of  the  battle  of  the  Little 
Big  Horn.  He  dwelt  on  that  as,  to  some 
extent,  the  culmination  of  the  tribe's 
glory.  It  was  the  last  and  greatest  of  its 
exploits.  After  that,  misfortune  com- 
menced. Gitche  Manitou  that  day  veiled 
his  face. 

"And  he  turned  his  hand  against  the 
totem  of  the  turtle,"  said  Lone  Wolf  im- 
pressively, "because  one  of  its  children 
had  committed  a  sacrilege.  The  very 
night  of  that  great  victory  a  brave  from 
among  us  arose  and  took  the  sacred  totem, 
the  great  turtle,  from  the  lodge  of  his 
chief,  and  slew  Buffalo  Voice,  the  medi- 
cine man  favored  of  Gitche  Manitou,  and 
defiled  the  totem. 

"  From  that  time  Gitche  Manitou  has 
frowned  upon  his  children.  From  that 
time  misfortune  has  visited  the  tribe  of 
Lone  Wolf.  From  that  time  the  man  who 
did  these  things  has  lost  his  old  warrior 
name,  and  has  been  known  as  the  De- 
filer." 

He  paused  and  looked  about  the  circle 
until  his  eye  rested  on  Lafond.  With  a 
sudden  fierce  enmity,  he  stretched  his 
arm  towards  the  captive. 

"  That  is  he,"  he  concluded  impressive- 
ly;  "and  it  has  been  revealed  by  Big 
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Thunder  that  never  will  Gitche  Manitou 
smile  on  his  children  until  the  Defiler 
dies!" 

XXXVI. 

A  LIGHT  night  wind  had  arisen  from  the 
lower  prairie,  and  occasionally  puffed  a 
stray  wisp  of  smoke  or  heat  across  the  wes- 
ternmost curve  of  the  circle.  Hot  sparks 
shot  up  in  the  air  swiftly,  paused,  and 
floated  dying  down  the  wind.  Above,  oc- 
casionally, the  clear  stars  peeped  in 
through  the  canopy  of  blackness  which 
the  firelight  so  jealously  guarded.  There 
was  a  perceptible  chill  in  the  air.  As  the 
long  speech  continued  and  drew  to  a  close, 
the  half  breed,  seated  on  the  prairie  side 
of  the  fire,  shivered  convulsively  from 
time  to  time,  for  he  was  now  almost  ex- 
hausted by  excitement  and  lack  of  sleep 
and  food. 

At  first  he  had  submitted  to  the  trial, 
if  so  it  might  be  called,  unwillingly 
enough,  to  tell  the  truth,  but  without  a 
suspicion  that  it  could  result  in  anything 
more  serious  than  a  fine  for  desertion. 
It  might  almost  be  looked  upon  as  a  ran- 
som ;  and  this  he  was  willing  to  pay.  His 
principal  emotion  had  been  that  of  frantic 
chafing  because  for  the  present  Jim  Buck- 
ley and  Billy  Knapp  were  free  to  make 
trouble  for  him.  He  had  no  doubt  they 
would  do  so,  although  he  did  not  know 
exactly  how  they  would  go  at  it. 

As  Lone  Wolf  so  dramatically  outlined 
the  grounds  of  his  accusation,  however, 
Lafond  began  really  to  see  the  face  of 
fear.  He  gathered  that  the  very  night 
he  had  chosen  to  quit  the  tribe,  some  one 
had  killed  the  tribe's  medicine  man,  and 
defiled  the  totem  in  a  way  not  to  be  men- 
tioned here.  This  is  with  Indians  the 
unforgivable  sin.  Suspicion  had  natu- 
rally coupled  the  sacrilege  with  his  own 
coincidental  disappearance. 

Probably  even  at  the  time  no  one  had 
doubted  his  guilt,  or  had  suspected  any 
other  cause  for  his  desertion.  The  real 
criminal  had  been  able  easily  to  cover 
his  trail;  and  now,  after  so  many  years, 
even  a  slight  suspicion,  let  alone  a  posi- 
tive certainty,  would  have  become  con- 
viction absolute.  Lafond  saw  that  his 
chances  were  desperate,  and  yet  so  sud- 
denly was  the  knowledge  forced  '  upon 
him  that  he  could  hardly  realize  it.  But 
a  few  hours  before,  he  had  held  in  the 
hollow  of  his  hand  more  power  than  any 
other  one  man  in  the  territory.  Now  he 
was  in  danger  of  his  life. 

He  knew  well  enough  that  his  only 
chance  lay  in  keeping  cool.    He  must  not 


interrupt  the  orator  with  denials.  He 
must  try  to  make  his  eloquence  tell. 

Lone  Wolf  ceased  abruptly,  drew  hid 
blanket  about  his  shoulders,  and  sat  down. 
Two  squaws  noiselessly  entered  the  circle, 
bearing  wood  for  the  fire.  After  they  had 
withdrawn,  Lafond  rose  to  his  feet. 

He  was  at  once  uncomfortably  con- 
scious of  the  circle  of  snake  eyes.  It  was 
for  him  the  predominant  note  in  the  scene. 

He  began  haltingly,  partly  because  he 
did  not  know  what  to  say,  partly  because 
long  disuse  had  impaired  his  fluency  in 
the  Indian  tongue.  But  in  a  moment,  as 
he  began  to  realize  that  he  was  now  in  the 
act  of  making  the  only  plea  for  his  life 
which  his  captprs  would  permit  him,  his 
speech  quickened  until  it  was  as  rapid 
as  that  of  Lone  Wolf  himself. 

It  was  a  masterly  effort,  for  Lafond  had 
not  lost  the  old  eloquence  which  had 
earned  him  the  name  of  "Man-who- 
speaks-medicine."  He  reviewed,  as  had 
Lone  Wolf,  his  services  to  the  tribe.  He 
did  it  modestly,  stating  plainly  the  facts, 
and  leaving  the  savages  to  draw  their  own 
conclusions.  He  showed,  further,  that  in 
so  bending  his  efforts  to  the  tribe's  better- 
ment, he  had  been  actuated  by  no  selfish 
motives;  in  proof  of  which  proposition 
he  enumerated,  one  by  one,  the  various 
opportimities  he  had  let  pass  of  decamp- 
ing enriched  beyond  any  one  warrior's 
dreams  of  wealth;  to  which  proposition 
he  further  pointed  out,  as  a  corollary, 
that  he  had  in  reality  departed  with  but 
his  own  weapons  and  the  clothes  on  his 
back.     This  made  an  impression. 

Having  thus  established  his  disinter- 
estedness as  regards  his  services  to  the 
tribe,  he  went  on  further  to  show  that 
these  argued,  quite  to  the  contrary,  an 
intense  i)er8onal  interest  in  its  welfare. 
He  loved  his  people.  He  challenged  them 
to  cite  one  of  his  deeds  which  would  bear 
the  contrary  construction. 

And  then,  with  a  boldness  that  amount- 
ed almost  to  genius,  he  drew  before  them 
vividly  that  night  on  the  battle  field  when 
he  had  so  long  contemplated  the  fallen 
white  chief;  and  he  detailed  to  them  the 
reasons  he  had  then  for  seeing  that  the 
Indians'  warlike  power  was,  from  that 
moment,  doomed  to  wane. 

"  I  saw  these  things,"  he  said,  "  as  one 
to  whom  Gitche  Manitou  has  spoken,  and 
I  knew  they  were  true.  But  my  brothers 
were  victorious,  they  saw  the  blue  coats 
scattered  as  the  dust  is  scattered  by  the 
wind.  My  words  would  have  been  as  the 
water  that  slips  away  or  the  cloud  that 
vanishes  in  the  heavens.  If  I  had  told 
my  brothers  these  things  they  would  not 
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have  believed.  You,  Spotted  Dog;  you, 
Fire  Brand;  even  you,  Lone  Wolf,  would 
not  have  believed.  Look  well  within  your 
hearts  and  acknowledge  that  I  speak  words 
of  truth.  Then  you  would  have  cast  me 
out  as  one  with  forked  tongue." 

Such  being  the  case,  Lafond  argued 
that,  inasmuch  as  he  could  do  nothing 
for  his  people  by  sharing  their  disgrace, 
he  had  left  them.  "  But  only  for  a  sea- 
son," he  explained.  "  You  are  warriors ;  I 
am  a  man  of  craft.  When  your  bows  are 
broken  and  your  arrows  lost,  then  must 
I  take  my  weapons  and  strive  as  I  can. 
I  went  forth  to  fight  for  my  brothers. 
Behold  me,  I  have  fought;  and  I  have 
woU.  I  am  rich.  My  brothers  are  to 
share  my  riches.  Now  I  can  return  to 
the  lodges  of  my  brothers  as  one  coming 
from  a  far  war  trail  bringing  the  ponies 
and  scalps  of  the  enemies  my  hand  has 
struck." 

Then  suddenly  the  speaker  took  up  the 
question  of  the  crime  itself.  He  dilated 
on  it  with  horror.  He  acknowledged  no 
excuse  for  it.  But,  he  asked  them,  why 
should  he  have  committed  it  ?  He  showed 
them  that  he  could  have  had  no  motive 
for  such  a  wanton  insult.  And,  most  in- 
genious of  all,  he  pointed  out  that  if,  as 
Lone  Wolf  had  supposed,  the  tribe's  mis- 
fortunes had  arisen  because  of  Gitche 
Manitou's  wrath  over  this  terrible  crime, 
then  that  wrath  and  those  misfortunes 
would  indubitably  have  been  visited  on 
him,  the  accused,  with  the  rest;  for  he 
was  a  member  of  the  tribe,  and,  according 
to  the  accusation,  the  guiltiest  of  them 
all.  Such  was  not  the  case.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  had  prospered. 

In  conclusion,  he  believed  he  could  di- 
rect suspicion  to  the  right  channel.  From 
his  wonderful  past  knowledge  of  inter 
tribal  and  individual  jealousies,  he  rap- 
idly constructed  a  plausible  theory. 

His  defense,  as  he  could  observe,  made 
a  profound  impression.  The  savages  sat 
silent  and  thoughtful  while  the  minutes 
slipped  by,  and  the  wavering  light  from 
the  central  fire  alternately  illuminated 
and  threw  into  shadow  the  strong  bronze 
of  their  faces.  The  argument  was  sophis- 
tical enough,  but  for  two  reasons  it  car- 
ried conviction.  In  the  first  place,  the 
half  breed  was  pleading  for  his  very  life ; 
in  the  second  place,  he  was,  in  reality, 
absolutely  innocent  as  to  the  main  facts. 
Therefore  he  had  faith  and  earnestness; 
two  great  qualities.  His  only  misfortune 
was  that  the  exigencies  of  the  situation 
demanded  that,  in  the  web  of  truth,  one 
falsehood  should  be  woven. 

Beyond  the  circle  of  light  the  dim  forms 


of  the  women  and  children  showed  faintly 
against  the  dinuner  background  of  the 
sea-like  prairie.  They  had  followed  with 
great  attention  the  deliberations  before 
them,  but  in  silence  and  with  decorum, 
as  is  proper  in  such  cases.  Now  suddenly 
one  of  them  slipped  forward  through  the 
circle  before  her  companions  or  the  war- 
riors between  whom  she  passed  could  de* 
tain  her.  Before  the  fire,  she  turned  and 
faced  Lone  Wolf.  It  was  the  old  hag  who 
had  first  recognized  Lafond. 

The  warriors  looked  on  her  in  cold  sur- 
prise. Such  a  thing  as  a  woman  intinid- 
ing  on  a  council  was  unheard  of,  unthink- 
able, punishable  by  almost  any  penalty. 

"  My  daughter  has  been  deceived,"  said 
Lone  Wolf  gravely.  "  This  is  not  a  gath- 
ering of  the  women.    She  must  go." 

She  did  not  seem  to  hear  him,  but  broke 
out  panting  as  soon  as  she  could  get  her 
breath.  • 

"My  brothers  listen  to  forked  words," 
she  cried;  '^and  the  spirit  of  lies  has 
blinded  them  so  that  they  cannot  see  the 
truth.  They  are  deceived  by  much  lying 
because  it  is  mingled  with  the  truth,  like 
tobacco  and  willow  bark.  He  says  he  has 
been  on  the  long  war  trail,  and  now  re- 
turns to  his  brothers  with  the  ponies  of 
his  enemies.  The  trail  has  indeed  been 
long,  for  it  is  many  moons  since  he  took 
the  ponies.  How  long  has  he  been  rich  ? " 
she  cried.  "  Many  moons.  Are  the  trails 
closed  that  he  could  not  find  his  brothers 
before,  while  they  were  starving?  Does 
he  find  them  now  because  he  calls  to  them 
from  afar  on  the  war  trail  ?  What  he  tells 
us  is  lies ! 

"  And  my  brothers  forget,"  she  went  on 
contemptuously,  "  the  Yellow  Hair  of  the 
Hills  and  the  little  child.  What  was  it 
this  one  demanded  of  my  brothers?  To 
defile  Pah-sap-pah  by  the  slaying  of  his 
enemies.  It  was  for  that  he  made  us  rich, 
that  he  used  his  craft  to  bring  us  power. 
It  was  his  power.  And  when  he  led  my 
brother  up  into  Pah-sap-pah,  the  voice  of 
Gitche  Manitou  spoke  to  them,  and  they 
went  away,  leaving  this  one's  enemies  un- 
harmed; and  so  he  was  angry  with  my 
brothers,  and  swore  to  do  them  an  injury. 
So  he  killed  BufPalo  Voice,  and  defiled 
the  totem,  in  order  that  Gitche  Manitou 
might  turn  his  hand  against  us!  He 
speaks  forked  words.  Why  has  he  not 
brought  his  gifts  long  before,  if  what  I  say 
is  not  true  ?    There  has  been  need." 

She  turned  as  suddenly  as  she  had 
come,  and  left  the  circle  again  empty,  ex- 
cept for  the  leaping  fire.  In  her  spoke 
the  spirit  of  relentlessness,  a  deserted 
woman.     She  touched  with  unerring  in- 
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stinct  on  the  one  weak  spot  iu  La  fond 's 
defense,  and  thereby  discredited  the  rest. 
Her  reminder  of  the  soreness  of  their 
need,  when  this  renegade  brother  had 
held  out  no  hand  to  help  them,  hardened 
their  hearts,  and  brushed  from  their 
minds  like  cobwebs  the  structure  of  con- 
fidenee  which  Lafond  had  so  laboriously 
spun.  Without  one  dissenting  voice,  they 
condemned  him  to  death.  Then  the  sit- 
ting arose. 

The  hags  of  the  camp  advanced  and 
stripped  the  half  breed  naked,  in  spite  of 
his  frantic  struggles.  They  were  strong 
as  men,  and  they  were  glad  he  struggled ; 
because  that  indiisated  cowardice.  La- 
fond  was  badly  unnerved;  his  blood  was 
partly  Latin,  and  his  consciousness  of  in- 
nocence was  keen.  When  he  went  into  a 
thing  with  his  eyes  open,  he  was  ready 
to  take  all  the  consequences  with  stoicism, 
should  luck  turn  against  him;  but  a  feel- 
ing of  guiltlessness  was  unusual  enough 
to  make  him  desperate  when  unjustly 
condemned.  So  he  made  a  pitiful  spec- 
tacle of  himself. 

The  old  hags  jeered  him.  They  told 
him  he  had  a  chicken's  heart,  and  prom- 
ised themselves  the  pleasure  of  tasting  it, 
after  it  was  torn  from  his  living  body. 
They  spat  in  his  face,  and  pinched  his 
arms  to  see  him  winoe.  After  he  was 
stripped  quite  naked,  they  staked  him  out 
to  picket  pins  with  rawhide  bands,  one 
to  each  of  his  four  limbs. 


While  this  was  going  on,  the  warriors, 
having  thrown  aside  their  blankets,  ap- 
peared in  the  full  lithe  glory  of  their 
naked  bodies.  To  the  accompaniment  of 
a  strange  minor  chant,  thqy  circled  slowly 
around  the  fire  and  their  victim,  hopping 
rhythmically  first  on  one  foot,  then  on  the 
other;  stepping  high,  stooping  low.  As 
they  passed  the  prostrate  man,  they  struck 
their  knives  deep  into  the  ground  near 
his  head  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  him 
shrink.  After  a  little  they  became  suffi- 
ciently excited,  and  so  the  tortures  of  their 
victim  began. 

Towards  morning  the  squaws  wrapped 
in  a  blanket  the  mutilated,  burnt  carcass, 
and  laid  it  on  a  litter  which  had  been  pre- 
paring while  the  torture  was  in  progress. 
The  litter  was  raised  in  the  air  to  the 
height  of  ten  feet,  bound  securely  to  up- 
right poles.  Man-who-speaks-medicine 
had  been  a  member  of  the  tribe.  What- 
ever his  sins,  he  must  have  a  tribal  burial. 

Then,  in  the  grayness  of  the  dawn,  the 
little  cavalcade  filed  away,  like  muffled 
phantoms,  towards  the  east.  In  the  sky 
the  last  stars  were  flickering  out.  On  the 
hilltop  the  last  embers  of  the  fire  died. 
A  bird  high  in  the  heavens  piped  up  clear- 
ly for  a  moment,  and  was  stilL  The 
breeze  of  morning  rippled  over  the  faintly 
distii^uished  grasses  and  stirred  the 
drying  leaves  of  the  litter,  which  loomed 
like  a  scaffold  against  the  somber  shadows 
of  the  hills. 


THE   ENDU- 


REVOLT. 

Is  it  for  hearts  to  disobey? 
Down,  you  vagabond,  down,  I  say ! 

I  have  work  to  do,  I  have  watch  to  keep  ; 

There  is  naught  for  you  hnt  to  lie  and  sleep. 
I  have  chosen  to  work  and  to  walk  ak>ne — 
Peace !    Have  done  with  yenr  senseless  mean  t 

Why  are  you  clamoring  long  and  shrill, 
Why  do  you  leap  when  the  road  is  still  ? 

Am  there  steps  too  distant  for  human  ear, 

Steps  that  only  a  heart  caa  hear  ? 
Seed  them  not,  for  mj  wiU  shall  rule — 
Curse  yo«,  then,  for  a  restless  fool ! 

I  have  hidden  that  noae  might  £nd  the  way- 
Down,  yon  vafabottd,  down,  I  say ! 

Would  yon  bring  them  around  with  yoir  footiBh  whine  ? 

I  have  chosen  the  trail,  and  the  trail  is  mine  1 
I  must  go  alone — ^bat  the  path  is  steep 
And  the  dark  has  yisions— I  pray  you,  sleep ! 
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"QXE  lump  or  two? "  she  asked,  hold- 

^^  ing  the  tongs  suspended  over  the 
Sevres  cup. 

She  spoke  with  special  sweetness,  hav- 
ing kept  him  waiting  twenty  minutes 
while  she  finished  dressing.  When  she 
came  down,  she  had  found  him  staring 
glumly  at  the  photographs  on  the  mantel. 
She  had  stirred  the  fire  and  rattled  the 
tea  things  and  spilled  the  alcohol — ^ali  to 
no  purpose.  He  was  still  grim  and  pre- 
occupied. He  responded  to  airy  nothings 
with  the  grace  of  an  elephant  on  parade. 

"One  lump  or  two?"  she  repeated, 
looking  at  him  sternly. 

He  started  vaguely.  "  I  beg  your  par- 
don?   Oh,  yes — two,  please." 

She  handed  him  his  cup  in  severe  si- 
lence, and  settled  back  in  the  low  chair 
by  the  tea  table.  She  would  not  speak 
again  until  he  came  to  his  senses.  She 
was  his  cousin  and  his  childhood  friend, 
and  it  was  all  very  well  for  David  to  be 
free  and  easy  with  her;  but  he  had  car- 
ried it  too  f  ar«  He  might  save  his  Grand 
Mogul  ways  for  the  two  tabby  aunts  who 
kept  house  for  him,  and  who  expected  the 
sun  to  rise  when  he  did. 

She  gave  a  contemptuous  sniff  and 
sipped  her  tea  in  expressive  silence,  grad- 
ually assuming  a  new  air.  It  was  her 
Helen  Atherton  Bosworth  air,  reserved 
for  occasions. 

David  seemed  unimpressed.  He  stirred 
his  tea  slowly,  extracting  the  two  lumps, 
which  he  never  took,  and  looking  help- 
lessly about  for  a  place  to  deposit  them. 

"  You  can  put  them  there,"  she  said 
crisply,  motioning  towards  an  empty  cup 
on  the  table. 

He  leaned  over  and  dropped  thfem  in, 
holding  the  spoon  over  the  cup  and  watch- 
ing the  amber  drops  as  they  dripped  slowly 
from  its  tip. 

"  Nice  looking  girl,"  he  said,  nodding 
condescendingly  towards  the  mantel. 

She  stared  in  surprise.  "  Who  ?  "  She 
looked  at  the  line  of  family  photographs 
that  formed  a  dado  along  the  edge,  and 
experienced  a  fresh  pang  at  her  mother's 
sense  of  decoration.  Then  her  eye  fell 
on  a  photograph,  a  little  apart  from  the 
others,  resting  against  a  Japanese  vase. 


"  Oh !  "  she  said  in  a  startled  tone.  A 
smile  came  into  her  eyes;. it  ran  down 
over  her  face,  and  broke  from  her  lips  in 
a  laugh.    He  r^arded  her  stiffly. 

"  What  are  you  laughing  at  \  "  he  de- 
manded. 

"Nothing,"  she  responded.  "Won't 
you  have  your  cup  filled  ?  " 

He  eyed  her  suspiciously.  "  What's 
the  matter?  Don't  you  think  she  is 
pretty?" 

"Very,"  she  said  drily. 

"  Who  is  she,  Nell  i  "  he  asked  abraptly, 
after  a  contemplative  silence. 

"  She's  in  my  class." 

"  Do  you  like  her  ?  "  he  asked  aggres- 
sively. 

"Awfully  well." 

"Why  haven't  you  ever  had  her  out 
here?" 

"  There  never  was  room.  I've  always 
had  so  many." 

"  You  might  have  asked  her  instead  of 
some  of  the  rest,  I  should  think,"  he  said, 
in  an  aggrieved  tone. 

She  made  no  reply.  He  continued  to 
gaze  at  the  picture. 

"  How  old  is  she  \ "  he  asked  softly, 
after  a  long  pause. 

She  started  in  an  absent  minded  way. 
"  How  old  ?  "  She  seemed  to  consider. 
"  Nineteen,  I  should  think." 

He  sighed  contentedly.  "  Yes ;  she 
looks  about  that  But  her  face  is  more 
mature  than  most  girls  of  nineteen."  He 
reached  up  and  took  down  the  ph<5to- 
graph,  holding  it  at  arm's  length  and 
turning  it  towards  the  light.  It  was  an 
artistic  picture,  unquestionably,  though 
the  outlines  were  somewhat  indistinct, 
after  the  modem  impressionistic  school  of 
photography. 

He  glanced  up  just  in  time  to  catch  the 
corner  of  an  inscrutable  smile  as  it  fled 
from  his  cousin's  face.  He  dropped  the 
photograph  on  the  tea  table,  and  regarde<l 
her  sternly. 

"  Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  tell  me  what 
there  is  amusing  about  it  ?  "  he  demanded 
in  a  freezing  voice.  "  I  think  it  is  the 
finest  face  I  ever  saw,  and  if  I  ever  meet 
the  original,  I  shall  marry  her  if  I  can." 
The  young  man's  tone  seemed  to  be  made 
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up  in  equal  parts  of  condescension,  ad- 
miration, and  wrath. 

Nell  fell  to  searching  among  the  silver 
spoons  on  the  lower  shelf  of  the  table. 
When  she  emerged,  her  face  was  pink  and 
quiet;  only  the  shadow  of  a  twinkle 
haunted  the  eyes.  As  her  eyes  always 
harbored  a  twinkle  more  or  less,  this  was 
unimportant. 

David  looked  at  her  inquiringly. 
''Well?"  he  said  at  last. 

"  Very  well,"  she  responded  ambigu- 
ously. "  I  really  think  she  is  the  only 
girl  I  have  ever  known,  Dave,"  she  added, 
speaking  more  seriously,  "  who  would  sat- 
isfy you  utterly  as  a  wife.  But  I  did 
not  suppose  you  would  fancy  her."  She 
reached  over  and  took  the  picture,  re- 
garding it  with  an  affectionate  look. 
*'  Dear  old  girl  I  "  she  said. 

David  thawed. 

"  Tell  me  about  her,"  he  said.  He  put 
down  his  cup  and  turned  half  away,  lean- 
ing back  in  the  big  chair  to  look  at  her 
over  his  shoulder,  and  nUrsing  one  patent 
leather  foot  on  his  knee. 

She  seemed  to  consider. 

"  I  don't  know  that  I  have  a  right  to," 
she  said  at  last.  ^'I  can't  tell  you  all, 
and  I  don't  know  that  I  ought  to  tell 
anything.  But  go  on  with  your  questions. 
I'll  answer  what  I  can." 

She  took  up  her  embroidery  hoop,  and 
began  to  work  on  an  elaborate  petal. 
David  gazed  at  the  picture. 

"  Nineteen  years  old,"  he  said  musingly. 
"Is  her  hair  dark?" 

"  In  some  lights.    It  ranges  to  gold." 

He  smiled  serenely.    «  Tall  ?  " 

She  considered  a  moment.  "  Average, 
I  should  say." 

He  looked  a  trifle  disappointed. 

Nell  herself  was  five  feet  eleven.  She 
smiled,  a  wicked  little  smile,  over  the 
petal. 

"Where  does  she  live?" 

"  She  hasn't  any  settled  home.  Her 
father  has  lived  in  about  every  State  in 
the  Union — Texas,  Colorado,  South  Caro- 
lina. They've  lived  abroad,  too.  Her 
father  was  consul  at  Venice  at  one  time." 

"She's  traveled,  then?" 

"  Everywhere,"  said  Nell  concisely. 

"  How  long  have  you  known  her  ?  " 

"  Ever  since  the  first  day  of  freshman 
year.  We  took  our  exams  together,  and 
flunked  in  math,  together,  and  cried. 
She's  a  brick." 

David  smiled.  "What's  her  name?" 
he  asked 

"  That's  what  I  can't  tell  you." 

"  Why  not?  "  he  demanded,  straighten- 
ing himself  to  stare  at  her. 


"  You've  heard  it,  and  you  know  some- 
thing  about  her,  though  you  don't  know 
her,  and^and — ^there  are  reasons." 

David  pondered.  "  I  shall  come  over  to 
see  you  next  week,  after  Christmas,  and 
you'll  introduce  me,"  he  said  decisively. 

"You'll  do  nothing  of  the  kind,"  she 
replied  with  equal  decision. 

"Why  not?" 

"  There  are  reasons,"  she  repeated. 
"  I'll  introduce  you  next  June,  at  Com- 
mencement, and  not  a  day  sooner,"  she 
said  at  last. 

He  sighed  and  picked  up  the  photo- 
graph again.  "  Well,  you  have  me  in 
your  power.  I'll  make  you  pay  for  if 
later.  Meantime,  of  course,  I  keep  this." 
He  balanced  it  judiciously  on  his  hand. 

"  Of  course  you  do  not,"  she  responded 
indignantly. 

He  slipped  it  into  his  pocket  with  an 
ironical  smile.  She  returned  the  smile 
in  kind.  It  passed  gradually  into  a  laugh, 
merry  and  ringing. 

"  Yes,  I'm  caught  at  last,"  he  said  pat- 
ronizingly. "I  don't  wonder  you  laugh. 
But  remember,  he  laughs  best  who  laughs 
last ;  and,  seriously,  Nell  " — ^he  touched 
the  pocket  with  his  finger— "she  will 
make  a  new  man  of  me." 

"  Almost  as  well  worth  while  as  the  col- 
lege settlement  work  I've  heard  her  talk 
about  going  into,"  she  said  sweetly. 

Mr.  Bos  worth  was  adjusting  a  large 
napkin  over  his  ample  front,  tucking  one 
corner  under  his  chin.  Nell  looked  up 
quickly. 

"  Now,  father,"  she  said  reproachfully, ' 
"  you  promised." 

The  comer  slid  guiltily  down  the  shirt 
front.  "  What's  the  matter  with  Dave? " 
he  asked  hastily,  to  divert  attention  from 
its  course. 

A  startled  look  came  into  her  face.  She 
was  just  home  for  the  spring  recess. 

"  I  don't  know,"  she  said.  "  I  hadn't 
heard  anything.    What  is  it  ?  " 

Her  father  chuckled.  "An  attack  of 
acute  reform,  I  should  say.  He's  given 
up  smoking;  never  comes  to  the  club  any 
more;  saving  money — came  in  today  to 
get  me  to  invest  two  thousand  for  him." 
He  smiled  broadly  at  the  memory,  and  the 
smile  was  reflected  in  her  face. 

"  There,  father,"  broke  in  Mrs.  Bos- 
worth  reprovingly,  "  I  wouldn't  joke  about 
it  if  I  were  you.  He's  trying  hard  to  do 
right,  and  I'm  real  glad." 

Mr.  Bosworth  was  watching  his  daugh* 
ter's  face  keenly.  "  What's  happened  to 
him  ? "  he  asked. 

Nell  was  absently  crumbling  the  bread 
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at  the  side  of  her  plate,  a  smile  coming 
and  going  in  her  eyes. 

"I  don't  know,  but  I  can  guess,"  she 
said  quietly. 

"Well,  what  is  it e" 

«  He's  in  lore." 

^Who  with?"  Mr.  Bosworth  tried 
hard  to  look  bluff.  Mrs.  Bosworth  palpi- 
tated with  eager  hope. 

"  With  that  girl  whose  picture  you  ad- 
mired so  much,  Christmas  time." 

Her  father  laid  down  his  soup  spoon 
to  stare  at  her.  Then  he  began  to  laugh. 
"  Ho,  ho,  ha,  ha !  "  Tears  rolled  down 
his  cheeks.  He  took  off  his  spectacles 
and  rubbed  them  on  his  napkin,  shaking 
with  fresh  spasms. 

Mrs.  Bosworth  looked  from  one  to  the 
other  in  agitated  curiosity. 

"What  is  it?"  she  asked  helplessly. 

**You  never  saw  her,  mummy,"  said 
Nell  quickly.  "  She's  in  my  class.  I 
brought  her  picture  home  at  Christmas, 
aod  Dave  stole  it.  I  ha<^  it  in  my  hand 
bag,  and  showed  it  to  father  at  the  office, 
on  the  way  home.  I'll  tell  you  about  her 
some  time.'* 

Peace  was  restored,  except  for  occa- 
sional chuckles  from  the  head  of  the  table. 

**  Now,  father,"  warned  Nell  after  din- 
ner, "  don't  you  tell  and  spoil  everything.*' 

"  I  wouldn't  tell  for  a  farm,"  chuckled 
the  old  gentleman.  He  looked  at  his 
daughter  more  seriously.  "  You  may 
make  a  man  of  him  yet,  Nell,"  he  said. 

She  made  no  reply.  The  pink  flush 
came  and  went  in  ber  face  as  she  turned 
away,  and  her  head  was  very  erect.  The 
next  week  she  was  back  at  college,  study- 
ing hard  for  the  final  examinations,  re- 
hearsing for  the  play,  and  filling  in  the 
chinks  with  walks  and  talks,  golf  and 
spreads.  Life  was  so  short  and  so  full 
that  David  was  pushed  farther  and  far- 
ther into  the  background.  Only  now  and 
then  the  picture  on  her  table,  a  duplicate 
of  the  one  in  David's  possession,  recalled 
him.  She  smiled  at  it,  as  she  looked  up 
from  her  books,  in  friendly  understand- 
ing. 

"  Do  you  know,''  she  said  to  her  room- 
mate one  day  towards  the  close  of  the 
term,  *^  I  have  «  cousin  who  is  dead  in 
love  with  her; "  and  she  nodded  towards 
the  photograph. 

The  roommate  looked  up  quickly. 
"  Doesn't  he  know  about  her  ?  " 

Nell  shook  her  head.  The  roommate 
began  to  giggle.  She  giggled  until  it 
be^me  a  case  for  sternness  an  1  the  water 
pitcher. 

^^You  ought  to  tell  him,**  she  gasped, 
wiping  her  eyes. 


Nell  shook  her  head  once  more.  "  He'll 
find  out  for  himself  when  he  sees  her," 
she  said  with  a  subdued  smile. 

The  roommate  looked  at  her  intently. 
"  I  believe  he's  really  in  love  with  you," 
she  said  slowly.  **  I  always  said  you  look 
like  her." 

"  Nonsense !  "  said  Nell,  flushing  a  lit- 
tle in  spite  of  herself.  "  I  frivol  too 
much.  lie  wants  somebody  serious  and 
deep." 

It  was  the  twenty  fourth  of  June,  and 
Commencement  Day.  David  arrived 
early. 

^  Swell  clothes,"  said  Nell  significantly, 
standing  off  to  survey  them.  He  smiled 
guiltily. 

**  I  came  early,"  he  said,  taking  out  his 
handkerchief,  and  adjusting  the  ends  of 
his  moist  locks  with  cautious  touch.  Nell 
noted  the  embarrassment,  and  smiled. 
She  had  never  seen  him  embarrassed. 

"Won't  you  sit  down?"  she  asked, 
looking  about  helplessly  for  a  vacant  chair 
in  the  throng  of  parents  and  cousins  and 
aunts. 

"  No,  thank  you,  I  can't  stop,"  he  said 
hastily. 

She  looked  at  him. 

^1  mean — ^that  is — I  say,  Nell,  intro* 
duce  me  before  the  exercises,  won't  you  ?  " 

**  Introduce  you  ?  "  she  said  blankly. 

"  To  your  friend.    You  promised." 

'*  Oh !  "  There  was  an  expressive  si- 
lence.   She  was  really  framing  an  excuse. 

"  She  may  be  getting  ready,"  she  said 
lamely.    ^  I  shouldn't  like  to  disturb  her." 

His  disappointment  was  so  obvious  that 
she  took  pity  on  him.  "  Nobody  wants  to 
see  you  now,"  she  said  kindly.  "  But  I'll 
tell  you  what  I'll  do.  I'll  introduce  you 
the  first  thing  after  the  exercises,  at  the 
collation,  and  I'll  tell  you  where  she's  to 
sit  in  chapel." 

David  brightened. 

"Let  me  see,"  she  went  on  musingly. 
"She'll  be  to  the  left  of  the  platform, 
near  the  front.  I  can't  tell  just  which 
seat ;  but  you  will  recogrnize  her  from  the 
picture,  of  course."  She  spoke  with  a 
demure  smile.  "  And  if  she  doesn't  look 
quite  the  same,  you  will  know  her  by  a 
knot  of  lavender  and  white  ribbon  near 
the  left  shoulder.  I  heard  her  say  she 
should  wear  one — just  here."  Nell  touched 
her  own  shoulder  lightly  where  a  morsel 
of  handkerchief  was  tucked  among  the 
laoe  and  frills. 

David  nodded  intelligence. 

"  Where  am  I  to  sit  ?"  he  asked  meekly. 

"  You'll  be  on  the  platform,  among  the 
dignitaries."      She    spoke    with    obvious 
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pride;  but  David  was  not  impressed.  "  It's 
an  honor,"  she  said.  "  They're  all  trustees 
and  big  guns — ^just  a  few  literaries  and 
editors.    You  ought  to  feel  set  up." 

^^  I  do,"  he  said  with  feeble  enthusiasm. 

"  And  the  best  plaoe  in  chapel  to  see," 
she*  added. 

He  brightened  visibly. 

"Now  I  have  to  run  away,"  she  said 
patronizingly.  "  I  have  to  march  with 
the  class ;  and  there  are  lots  of  last  things 
to  do.  You  can  find  the  way  in  yourself." 
She  was  gone,  in  a  flutter  of  ribbons. 

David  wandered  through  the  art  gallery 
surveying  plaster  Venuses,  and  lost  him- 
self among  geological  specimens  and  bo- 
tanical wonders.  He  arrived  at  the  chapel 
door  just  as  the  graduating  class  was  filing 
in.  A  kindly  usher  conducted  him  to  the 
small  door  by  the  platform,  and  he  slipped 
into  a  vacant  seat  as  the  notes  of  the 
march  merged  in  a  triumphant  burst  of 
sound.  Through  stained  windows  poured 
the  flood  of  June  light,  and  before  him 
swayed  and  breathed  a  thousand  June 
faces. 

He  turned  his  glance  quickly  to  the 
seats  at  the  left.  A  familiar  face  caught 
his  eye.  It  was  Nell,  with  radiant  eyes. 
He  returned  her  smile  with  a  quick  glance. 
It  dropped  for  a  moment  to  her  shoulder. 
Then  it  froze.  Among  the  frills  and  laces 
there  rested  a  knot  of  ribbon,  lavender 
and  white.  His  glance  avoided  hers.  It 
shifted  quickly  to  the  right.  He  gave  a 
start — another  knot  of  lavender  and  white 
--dozens  of  knots — a  hundred — ^two  hun- 
dred. They  rose  and  fell  above  as  many 
eager,  beating  hearts — a  bewildering,  pal- 
pitating array. 

David  groaned.  She  should  pay  for 
this.  He  stole  a  glance  at  her  face.  It 
was  downcast  and  sweet.  She  was  listen- 
ing to  the  words  of  the  president,  a  swift 
light  of  emotion  striving  to  conceal  itself. 

Again  he  swept  the  uplifted  faces.  She 
must  be  there.  It  was  Nell's  joke  to  delay 
him  with  the  class  colors.  He  scanned 
them,  row  after  row,  face  by  face.  The 
shadowy,  waving  hair?  No,  the  forehead 
was  like,  but  not  the  lips.  He  would  know 
the  lips  among  a  thousand.  He  studied 
each  face,  feature  by  feature.  Gradually 
it  dawned  upon  him.  She  was  not  there. 
Nell  had  tricked  him  cruelly. 

The  president's  address  was  over,  and 
the  notes  of  the  organ  fell  gently  into  the 
silence.  They  were  beginning  to  come  up 
in  groups,  by  threes  and  fours,  to  receive 
the  diplomas.  Subdued  murmurs  ran 
through  the  audience. 

"  Nice  looking  girls,"  said  the  old  gen- 
tleman next  him,  leaning  forward  on  his 


gold  headed  cane  to  survey  them ;  "  that's 
my  niece  coming  up  now." 

David  leaned  forward  politely,  sick  at 
heart.  Suddenly  a  bit  of  pasteboard 
caught  his  eye.  It  was  being  passed  about 
among  the  trustees  on  the  front  of  the 
platform.  There  was  much  chuckling  and 
smiling,  and  there  were  many  glances  at 
the  senior  class  as  it  passed  from  hand  to 
hand.  As  it  came  down  the  row  in  front 
of  him,  David  leaned  forward  again,  a 
presentiment  holding  him.  He  sank  back 
with  a  groan.  The  old  gentleman  turned 
to  him. 

^  Anything  the  matter! "  he  asked  sym- 
pathetically. 

David  shook  his  head.  His  neighbor  re- 
turned to  pleased  observation.  Presently 
a  trustee  reached  back  and  placed  the  pho- 
tograph in  the  old  gentleman's  hand,  with 
a  whisper  and  a  smile.  David  would  not 
look ;  but  he  saw.  The  old  gentleman  re- 
garded it  broadly,  chuckling  and  smiling. 
David  longed  to  choke  the  fellow.  He 
refused  to  look  even  when  the  photograph 
was  thrust  into  his  hand.  The  old  gentle- 
man was  kindly  and  obtuse.  "  Composite 
photograph  of  the  class,"  he  urged  in  a 
loud  whisper.    "  Want  to  see  it  ? " 

David  started  as  if  he  had  been  stung. 
Blindly  his  fingers  groped  for  the  picture, 
and  passed  it  on  to  his  next  neighbor. 
His  eyes  were  scanning  the  rows  of  faces 
— ^two  hundred  of  them — ^with  the  light 
of  incredulous  discovery.  He  glared  at 
them.  Collectively,  he  loved  them  still. 
IndividuaUy,  he  hated  each  one  of  them. 

Bitter  thoughts  consumed  him.  "  A  re- 
formed man!  "  he  groaned.  "  There  isn't 
a  woman  in  the  world  I  would  have  done 
it  for  except  her — and  she  isn't  in  the 
world — she  isn't  anywhere — she's  nothing 
— no,  she  isn't  nothing;  there's  too  much 
of  her.  Lord,  what  a  ghastly  joke!  I'll 
never  forgive  Nell,  never  I"  His  heart 
hardened. 

Half  an  hour  later  he  stood  in  Assembly 
Hall.  In  one  hand  he  held,  miserably,  a 
plate  of  cold  chicken,  a  macaroon  and 
three  wafers;  in  the  other,  Nell's  fan  and 
gloves,  a  commencement  program,  a  cup 
of  coffee,  and  a  diploma.  In  the  interval 
of  seeming  to  consmne  chicken  and  mimch 
macaroon,  he  was  surrounded  by  bevies  of 
girls,  appearing  and  disappearing  at  the 
magic  of  Nell's  glance.  She  scarcely  left 
his  side;  the  girls  seemed  always  drifting 
by,  hordes  of  them.  To  each  she  said, 
with  a  winning  smile,  "I  promised  my 
cousin,  months  ago,  that  he  should  meet 
you." 

They  took  it  smiling,  chatting,  and  flit- 
ting.    Only  one  of  them,  a  roommate. 
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seemed  to  find  anything  humorous  in  the  held  her  chin  very  stiff,  and  her  voice  did 

situation.    It  may  have  been  the  chicken  not  tremble. 

or  the  coffee  or  the  macaroon.     David  She  watched  him  elbow  his  way  through 

prayed  devoutly  that  it  might  be  one  of  the  crowd  with  savage  persistence. 

thorn.    Nell  shoved  her  sternly  aside,  say-         "  Poor  old  David  I    I  really  hurt  him," 

ing  with  a  lofty  air,  "Bun  along,  my  she  said  softly. 

dear.    You. disgrace  the  class."  She  slipped  through  a  side  door  and 

David  edged  slowly  to  a  neighboring  came  upon  him  as  he  was  disappearing 

window.     On  the  sill  he  deposited  the  among  the  shrubbery.    He  turned  harshly, 

chicken  and  the  macaroon,  the  coffee  and  Her  eyes  were  full  of  tears.    He  regarded 

the  wafers.    He  gathered  the  program  and  them  sternly.    Then  the  ghost  of  a  twinkle 

the  fan,  the  gloves  and  the  diploma,  firmly  sprang  into  his  own. 
in  one  hand ;  the  other  he  held  out  to  Nell.         She  put  out  her  bands  beseechingly. 

"  I'm  going,"  he  announced  sternly.  "  I  didn't  dream ^"  she  said. 

She  smiled  up  at  him  sweetly.  He  took  them  both,  gtkzing  down  into 

"  I'll  go,  too,  if  you  like,"  she  said.  her  eyes,  the  eyes  he  had  always  known. 

"  I  don't  like,"  he  responded  roughly.  "  I  didn't  dream  either — ^till  this  min- 

"  I'll  trouble  you  for  my  gloves."    She  ute,"  he  said  softly. 


IN  A  GARDEN  OLD. 

Tub  hoUykocks  grew  prim  and  tall 
Along  the  raimy  garden  waU, 
Aad  wore  a  staid  and  stately  air, 
Bat  noae  with  Polly  eoald  compare — 
Sweet  Polly  among  the  flowers. 

The  roeee  nodded  by  the  walk. 
Heads  touching  as  when  lovers'  talk  ; 
Thovgli  sweet  they  were,  and  fair  to  see, 
PoUy  was  sweeter  far  to  me — 
Sweet  Polly  among  the  flowers. 

Thoogh  lavender  and  thyme  both  grew 
Along  the  walk,  and,  genuned  with  dew, 
A  tangled  border  of  grass  pinks, 
Yet  PoUy  was  more  sweet,  methmks — 
Sweet  PoUy  among  the  flowers. 

And  fragrant  Iflies,  white  and  fair. 
Poured  out  their  subtle  incense  there. 
Bat  hong  their  heads  with  very  shame 
And  envy  when  sweet  Polly  came — 
Sweet  Polly  among  the  flowers. 

The  four  o'docks  oped  wide  their  eyes 
To  greet  her  with  a  glad  surprise, 
And  not  a  garden  flower  but  knew 
That  one  ss  fair  as  she  ne'er  grew — 
Sweet  Polly  among  the  flowers. 

And  though  long  years  have  come  and  flown, 
And  left  the  garden  walks  o'ergrown 
With  briers,  weeds,  and  tangled  grass. 
In  visions  still  she  seems  to  pass — 
Sweet  Polly  among  the  flowers. 

For  of  all  scenes  of  bygone  days, 
Untouched  yet  by  oblivion's  haze. 
Is  that  old  garden,  trim  and  fair. 
And  Polly  waiting  for  me  there — 
1^  Sweet  Polly  among  the  flowers. 


Henry  Cleveland  Wood.    ^ 


POINTS   ABOUT   "  THE   PRICE   OF    PEACE." 

After  his  production  of  "The  White 
Heather,"  Charles  Frohman  let  a  season 
go  by  without  taking  an  option  on  the  fol- 
lowing year's  Drury  Lane  melodrama.  As 
a  consequence,  Augustin  Daly  secured 
"  The  Great  Ruby,"  and  made  money  with 
it.  Mr.  Frohman  spoke  for  its  successor, 
"Hearts  Are  Trumps,"  which,  however, 
lasted  him  barely  a  twelvemonth.  This 
left  last  September's  London  Lane  pro- 
duction to  another  manager,  Jacob  Litt, 
who  certainly  showed  courage  in  bringing 
over  so  stupendous  and  costly  a  work  in 
the  face  of  its  English  reception,  to  launch 
it  in  a  distressingly  disastrous  season. 

When  "  The  Price  of  Peace  "  was  pre- 
sented in  London,  it  was  pronounced  to 
be  inferior  to  both  "  The  White  Heather  " 
and  "  The  Great  Ruby."  And  yet  it  is 
easy  to  see  wherein  this  play  was  tempt- 
ing to  a  manager  with  the  money  at  com- 
mand to  stage  it.  For  purely  spectacular 
effect,  the  marriage  episode  in  Westmin- 
ster Abbey  is  deeply  impressive,  and  it 
leads  up  to  a  stunning  climax,  though 
scarcely  a  novel  one.  The  pathetic  note 
is  struck  with  assured  touch  in  a  girls' 
playtime  scene  in  a  convent  garden;  the 
startlingly  tragic  is  reached  in  the  shoot- 
ing of  the  spy  by  the  member  of  Parlia- 
ment, while  the  expected  tour  de  force  in 
scenic  doings  is  compassed  through  the 
sinking  of  a  yacht  by  an  ocean  liner. 

To  offset  these  points  of  advantage,  the 
story  is  tedious  and  involved,  the  humor 
scant  and  weak,  and  the  play  as  a  whole 
much  too  long.  But  Mr.  Litt  left  no  stone 
unturned  to  make  a  go  of  the  thing  at  his 
big  Broadway  Theater,  where  the  prema- 
ture closing  of  "  Vienna  Life  "  gave  him 
ample  opportunities  for  rehearsal.  He 
provided  an  excellent  cast,  with  Wilton 
Lackaye  at  its  head,  Minnie  Seligman  as 
a  sort  of  quasi  heroine,  and  May  Buckley 
for  the  maiden  of  uncertain  mind,  who 
gives  up  her  bridegroom  at  the  altar,  and 
purloins  private  despatches  from  her 
father's  study.  And  with  all  this  Mr. 
Litt  reduced  the  prices  for  seats.  The  re- 
sult was  a  succession  of  big  houses,  for 
the  public  is  a  patient  creature,  and  will 


submit  stolidly  to  many  tiresome  mo- 
ments for  the  sake  of  the  exciting  ones 
that  may  be  interspersed  among  them. 

After  the  first  performance,  Mr.  Litt 
got  out  his  ax  and  chopped  away  the  first 
scene,  which  was  a  realistic  view  in  a 
London  hospital,  with  a  deathbed  confes- 
sion and  a  complete  sick  room  equipment. 
This  did  away  with  one  of  the  principal 
characters,  but  the  scene  was  absolutely 
useless  in  the  way  of  helping  the  story 
forward,  and  a  good  half  hour  is  saved  by 
its  excision.  The  skating  rink  episode 
could  well  be  spared  also,  but  as  this  is 
more  of  a  novelty,  it  may  be  said  to  justify 
itself  from  the  melodramatic  viewpoint. 

Wilton  Lackaye  is  the  English  states- 
man who,  finding  that  a  French  spy  has 
secured  important  information  about  the 
movements  of  the  British  forces  in  India, 
calmly  announces  to  his  friends  in  coun- 
cil that  the  man  must  be  killed  if  five 
hundred  soldiers  are  not  to  meet  death 
as  the  result  of  the  stolen  information. 
When  he  shoots  the  fellow  down  in  his 
own  library,  you  have  a  genuine  thrill 
such  as  all  the  clap  trap  race  course,  deep 
sea,  or  buzz  saw  contrivances  cannot  hope 
to  surpass. 

Mr.  Lackaye  has  certainly  run  the  dra- 
matic gamut  this  season.  An  ordinary 
American  citizen  in  "  The  Greatest  Thing 
in  the  World,"  he  passed  to  a  Roman 
noble  as  Petronius  in  "  Quo  Vadis  " ;  then 
he  made  the  jiunp  to  black  face  in  the 
title  role  of  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  and 
now  bobs  up  as  a  British  earl  in  "  The 
Price  of  Peace."  And  his  original  plans 
for  the  year  called  for  something  alto- 
gether different  from  any  one  of  them — 
Jean  Valjean  in  Victor  Hugo's  "  Les  Mis- 
erables." 

Cecil  Raleigh,  who  wrote  "  The  Price 
of  Peace"  and  "Hearts  Are  Trumps," 
was  collaborator  with  George  R.  Sims 
on  "  The  Gray  Mare  "  and  "  The  Guards- 
man," two  comedies  played  at  the  New 
York  Lyceum  with  success  some  years 
ago.  "  Little  Christopher  "  was  also  from 
their  combined  pens.  In  the  London  pres- 
entation of  "  The  Price  of  Peace,"  Mrs. 
Raleigh  created  the  part  done  here  by 
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Minnie  Selif?man,  while  May  Buckley's 
role  fell  to  Lett  ice  Pairfax,  who  will  be 
recalled  as  a  member  of  Daly's  company 
a  few  years  ago. 


WHERE   ARE   THE   PLAYS   COMING    FROM? 

A  correspondent  of  a  dramatic  journal 
gravely  inquires  whether  John  Drew  has 
ever  appeared  in  vaudeville.  And  yet  the 
query  is  not  surprising,  in  a  season  which 
sees  him  so  woefully  misplaced  as  he  has 
been  in  "  Richard  Carvel."  That  a  man 
of  Mr.  Drew's  age  and  attainments  should 
be  compelled  to  attitudinize  from  Sep- 
tember to  May  as  a  swashbuckling  youth 
of  twenty  is  a  gruesome  indication  of 
the  low  water  mark  reached  in  the  play 
supply. 

In  England,  whence  Mr.  Drew  has  been 
deriving  his  material  for  the  past  few 
seasons,  there  are  but  half  a  dozen  men 
who  can  be  depended  upon  to  furnish  act- 
able drama — Pinero,  Jones,  Carton,  Grun- 
dy, Marshall,  and  Chambers.  To  be  sure, 
Henry  V.  Esmond  has  given  us  "  When 
We  Were  Twenty  One,"  but  he  has  scarce- 
ly established  his  repute  on  a  firm  basis. 
In  our  own  country  the  dependable  play- 
wrights can  be  counted  on  half  the  fingers 
of  one  hand — Clyde  Fitch  and  Augustus 
Thomas.  Suppose  those  six  Englishmen 
should  be  put  hors  de  combat  at  one 
swoop!  On  some  important  first  night, 
when  they  were  all  gathered  under  one 
roof,  suppose  the  theater  should  take  fire 
and  the  fatalities  of  the  Brooklyn  disas- 
ter be  repeated.  What  would  the  man- 
agers do  then  for  novelties?  Only  the 
budding  playwrights  can  answer  the  ques- 
tion. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  there  have 
never  been  more  than  half  a  dozen  clever 
men  writing  for  the  stage  at  one  time. 
But  theaters  are  multiplying,  and  their 
stages  must  be  kept  active,  or  there  is 
pecuniary  loss.  It  is  altogether  different 
with  the  book  business.  Of  course  pub- 
lishers are  ever  on  the  alert  to  secure  nug- 
gets in  the  shape  of  strong  stories,  but 
the  public  would  not  notice  the  absence 
of  a  winner  from  their  lists,  whereas  a 
"  dark  "  playhouse  makes  itself  known  to 
every  passer  by. 

New  York  has  seventeen  producing 
theaters.  At  the  present  writing,  the 
height  of  the  season,  six  of  them  are  occu- 
pied by  versions  of  novels — a  mere  fad  of 
the  hour;  three  are  given  over  to  come- 
dies by  Fitch,  one  to  a  farce  by  Thomas, 
another  to  an  English  problem  play  by 
Jones,  still  another  to  a  silly  French  farce, 
a  style  of  entertainment  evidently  on  its 
last  l^s,  and  yet  another  to  an  American 


piece  of  scarcely  better  caliber.  One  is 
closed,  and  the  remaining  three  have  had 
recourse  to  musical  comedy  to  eke  out 
their  seasons.  Eliminate  Fitch  and  the 
dramatized  novel,  and  there  would  be  a 
gaping  void. 


THE    drama's    NKW    HOPE. 

The  trotting  out  of  "Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin  "  and  "  Under  Two  Flag«  "  in  fresh 
trappings  emphasizes  the  dearth  of  new 
dramatic  material — a  condition  that  has 
been  causing  uneasiness  in  England  for 
several  years  past. 

But  why  should  America  be  anxious? 
Has  not  New  York  just  achieved  its 
School  of  Play  writing?  To  be  sure,  no- 
body ever  heard  of  a  successful  work  of 
fiction  written  by  a  graduate  of  a  school 
for  novelists,  but,  then,  authors  of  books 
belong  to  the  race  of  poetK,  who  are  bom, 
not  made.  Plays  are  not  written,  but 
built.  Mr.  Price,  the  founder  of  the 
school,  announces  in  his  prospectus  that 
the  writing  of  plays  will  be  taught  "by 
practical  methods."  If  this  be  possible, 
it  seems  that  the  gentleman  is  limiting 
himself  to  a  narrow  field  when  a  great 
gulf  of  brilliant  opportunity  is  simply 
yawning  at  his  feet.  To  impart  to  a  man 
the  art  of  putting  together  a  drama  that 
shall  be  successful  means  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  supplying  him  with  brains. 
And  any  instructor  who  can  dispense  such 
a  valuable  article  as  this  ought  not,  for 
the  good  of  the  race,  to  say  nothing  of  his 
own  purse,  to  circumscribe  his  efforts  to 
any  particular  sphere  of  activity. 

Mr.  Price  makes  much  mention  of 
"  what "  he  means  to  do ;  he  is  not  so 
frank  with  his  "how."  Does  he  require 
his  pupils  to  supply  plots  of  their  own? 
Haddon  Chambers  is  said  to  have  been 
eighteen  months  in  working  out  the 
scheme  for  "  The  Awakening."  If  a 
trained  and  experienced  playwright  re- 
quires a  year  and  a  half  to  get  up  a  single 
scenario,  term  time  for  the  novices  in 
the  school  must  be  extended  to'  a  duration 
that  will  be  extremely  profitable — to  Mr. 
Price. 


THE  Publishers'  mecca. 
The  managers,  it  appears,  have  no  bet- 
ter opinion  of  the  dramatized  novel  than 
have  the  critics ;  at  least,  one  of  them  was 
heard  to  remark  that  until  public  taste 
underwent  a  change  he  would  be  obliged 
to  pitchfork  upon  the  boards  stories  that 
had  achieved  popularity  and  "such 
truck."  Meantime  the  book  houses  are 
doing  all  they  can  to  keep  the  craze  from 
dying  out,  for,  aside  from  the^oyalties^ 
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the  production  of  a  story  before  the  foot- 
lights invariably  increases  the  sale  of  the 
volume. 

There  is  not  lacking,  either,  the  envy 
of  those  publishers  whose  books  have  not 
been  so  fortunate  as  to  reach  the  stage, 
to  prove  {hat  this  destination  is  now  the 
ambition  of  all  who  dabble  in  printers' 
ink.  The  subjoined  advertisement  recent- 
ly appeared  in  the  daily  press : 

A  BMt  at  the  theater  costs  two  dollars,  and  only 
one  person  can  occupy  it.  A  good  novel  costs  little 
more  than  half  this  snm,  and  it  may  be  eigoyed  by 
twenty  persons,  besides  being  a  valnable  addition  to 
one's  library— whereas  seat  coupons  are  only  good 
to  throw  away. 

Moral :  Good  novels  are  abetter  investment  than 
theater  tickets.  If  you  want  to  spend  several 
evenings  in  pleasant  reading  or  to  make  a  welcome 
present  to  a  friend,  you  cannot  do  better  than  to 
buy 

Here  followed  the  title  of  two  or  three 
novels  issued  by  a  New  York  publisher, 
books  which  had  not  made  a  sufficiently 
deep  impression  on  the  public  to  be  con- 
sidered for  the  theater. 

So  little,  indeed,  has  the  adaptability 
of  a  story  to  do  with  the  prevailing  ten- 
dency to  turn  it  into  a  play — ^provided 
only  it  be  by  a  big  name  or  have  a  large 
sale — that  Mr.  Major,  author  of  "When 
Knighthood  Was  in  Flower,"  is  said  to 
have  received  several  offers  for  the  stage 
rights  of  his  next  story,  which  has  not 
yet  come  from  the  press.  At  this  rate  we 
shall  be  having  a  melodrama  made  out  of 
the  reports  from  the  expedition  sent  out 
in  search  of  Andree,  the  balloonist — in 
case  it  is  lucky  enough  to  find  him. 


How  difficult  it  appears  to  be  to  strike 
a  golden  mean  in  the  theater  I  During  the 
last  fortnight  in  March  the  stage  of  Wal- 
lack's  was  occupied  by  a  version  of  "  Ma- 
non  Lescaut,"  from  the  French,  in  which 
the  author  made  a  strenuous,  if  futile, 
effort  to  cleanse  his  matter.  With  the 
beginning  of  April,  the  same  theater  pre- 
sented a  piece  from  the  German,  wherein 
the  playwright  made  just  as  desperate  an 
attempt  to  create  nastiness  where  there 
need  be  none.  It  is  possible  that  public 
protest  may  have  resulted  in  the  elimina- 
tion of  this  element  from  what  might 
otherwise  be  a  fairly  entertaining  farce, 
played  during  the  winter  at  New  York's 
German  theater,  the  Irving  Place,  as 
"  Lodge  Brothers,"  and  put  into  English 
under  the  somewhat  peculiar  name,  "  Are 
You  a  Mason?"  Leo  Dietrichstein  (the 
Zou  Zou  of  "  Trilby  ")  headed  the  cast  as 
an  ex  actor  who  on  occasion  dons  female 
attire    in    the    manner    of    "Charley's 


Aunt."    He  was  so  good  in  the  main  that 

it  seemed  a  pity  he  should  be  called  on 

to  soil  the  impersonation  by  a  perfectly 

needless  appeal  to  the  baser  instincts  of  a 

small  fraction  of  the  public. 

«  *  «  * 

In  exchange  for  the  hundreds  of  farces 
the  French  have  sent  us,  they  have  been 
doing  in  Paris,  during  the  past  winter,  an 
adaptation  of  Broadhurst's  "  What  Hap- 
pened to  Jones,"  under  the  title,  "  Le  Bon 
PasteurJ^  Most  remarkable  of  all,  how- 
ever, was  an  adaptation  of  one  of  Wilkie 
CoUins'  novels  in  verse.  The  story  itself, 
"  Poor  Miss  Finch,"  offers  not  a  few  situ- 
ations that  might  prove  telling  on  the 
stage;  but  to  put  the  thing  into  rhyme — 
the  French  version  was  called  "  The  Love 
of  the  Blind " — ^was  quite  sufficient  to 
bring  about  the  failure  which  ensued. 

Speaking  of  the  French  theaters,  the 
rebuilt  Comedie  Frangaise  was  reopened 
with  much  ceremony  on  December  29.  It 
appears  that  there  has  been  no  decided 
change  in  the  building,  except  to  make  it 
more  nearly  fireproof  than  its  predeces- 
sor. The  statues  of  Moli^re  and  Voltaire 
in  the  foyer  have  been  set  on  runners, 
which  caused  the  correspondent  of  a  Lon- 
don paper  to  remark  that  as  it  required 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  for  the  fire  bri- 
gade to  cover  a  hundred  yards  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  late  conflagration,  the  whole 
theater  might  better  have  been  put  on 
wheels,    ready   in    an   emergency   to    be 

rushed  to  the  nearest  engine  house. 
*  *  *  * 

We  may  not  be  the  best  of  concert  audi- 
ences; we  may  come  in  late  and  rustle 
our  programs  and  talk  with  our  neigh- 
bors; but  certainly  we  are  the  most  pa- 
tient and  long  suffering  audience  that 
ever  was  bullied  by  a  high  handed  man- 
agement. 

At  a  recent  piano  recital  in  New  York, 
it  was  casually  announced  to  a  crowded 
house  that  the  programs  "hadn't  come," 
and  then,  during  all  the  first  half  of  a 
long  and  not  popular  program,  the  audi- 
tors were  left  to  guess  as  best  they  could 
what  was  being  played.  The  assumption 
that  they  would  recognize  the  numbers 
might  )iave  been  a  compliment,  but  the 
patrons  who  had  paid  generously  for  their 
seats  did  not  seem  to  appreciate  it. 

Most  of  the  auditors  came  away  with 
a  little  sense  of  dissatisfaction,  most  un- 
fair to  the  brilliant  young  pianist.  But, 
on  the  whole,  they  took  it  so  philosophic- 
ally that  there  is  no  reason  it  should  not 
happen  again.  It  is  a  national  weakness 
that  we  do  not  get  properly  angry  at  the 
right  moment. 
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WHALING  IN  THE  ARCTIC. 

BY  HERBERT  L,   ALDRICH. 


THE  DIFFICULTIES  AND  DANGERS  ENCOUNTERED  BY  THE  MEN  WHO 
GO  NORTH  FOR  OIL  AND  WHALEBONE— AN  INDUSTRY  THAT  HAS  LOST 
ITS  COMMERCIAL  PRESTIGE  BUT  NOT  ITS  PICTURESQUENESS. 


ORDINARY  hunting  seems  tame  to  a 
man  who  has  helped  to  kill  a  bull 
sperm  whale,  the  biggest  animal  that 
lives.  No  doubt  it  is  exciting  to  be  treed 
by  a  pack  of  wolves,  to  be  clawed  by  a 
bear,  or  to  be  charged  by  a  wounded 
tiger  or  elephant ;  but  none  of  these  can 
be  as  thrilling  as  a  whale  hunt,  when  the 
hunters  are  dragged  along  in  a  thirty 
foot  boat  by  a  sixty  foot  monster  light- 
ing for  his  life. 


Like  all  wild  animals,  a  whale  seldom 
seeks  a  battle;  but  once  attacked,  none 
will  fight  more  viciously,  and  none  is 
more  dangerous.  When  he  is  struck  he 
may  smash  the  boat  to  fragments,  send- 
ing men  and  splinters  hurtling  into  the 
sea  with  one  sweep  of  his  flipper,  or  tail. 
And  it  is  not  good  to  be  tossed  into  the 
sea  five  miles  from  the  ship — especially 
to  a  sailor,  who  is  about  the  only  aquatic 
animal  that  isn't  able  to  swim. 


A   WHALER  IN  THE  ARCTIC— THE  SHIP  IS  FASTENED  TO  THE  ICE  PACK,  WHILE  HER  CREW   IS  AT  WORK 
BOIUNG  THE  BLUBBER,   OR  WHALE  FAT,   FOR  OIL. 
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AN  OLD   WHALING   VESSEL  STRIPPED   AND   LAID  UP  AT  NEW   BED- 
FORD, MASSACHUSETTS,   THE   OLD    HEADQUARTERS   OP  THE 
AMERICAN   WHAUNG  INDUSTRY. 


Or,  worse  still,  and  l)v  no  means  a  rare 
experience,  the  whale  may  "  sound," 
come  up  alongside,  and  engulf  men,  boat, 
and  tackle  in  his  huge  jaws.  A  mouth 
twenty  feet  long  and  correspondingly 
wide  is  one  of  the  most  uncomfortable 
things  in  the  world  to  look  into,  when 
the  beholder  feels  that  it  is  about  to  close 
u])on  him.  In  Xew  Bedford,  Massachu- 
setts, a  port  whose  vessels  once  con- 
trolled the  whaling  industry,  one  can 
hear  marvelous  stories  of  escapes  from 
angry  wliales,  and  missing  arms  and  legs 
])rove  that  many  men  narrowly  missed 
being  Jonahs.  Those  who  know  most 
about  whaling  are  willing  to  believe  al- 
most any  yarn,  because  they  know  from 
their  own  experience  that  it  must  be  an 
extraordinary  imagination  that  can  out- 
run the  facts. 

WTialing  has  lost  much  of  its  commer- 
cial importance,  because  modern  science 
and  invention  have  provided  substitutes 
for  whalebone  and  whale  oil;  but  it 
must   not   be   supposed    that    there    is 


no  whaling  nowadays.  A 
very  considerable  number 
of  ships  are  still  engaged  in 
it.  Once  it  was  extremely 
profitable,  as  is  proved  by 
the  wealth  of  Xew  Bedford 
and  other  Xew  England 
shore  places.  In  the  old 
days  the  danger  was  far 
greater  than  it  is  now. 
Bombs  were  unknown,  and 
even  the  harpoon  gun  is  a 
modern  device.  Men  had 
to  get  close  enough  to  hurl 
hand  harpoons  into  the 
whale;  then  they  watched 
that  the  running  line  did 
not  set  fire  to  the  boat,  and 
fouglit  the  wounded  levi- 
athan until  it  was  drowned 
or  died  of  exhaustion. 

SPERM     WHALE    AND     RIGHT 
WHALE. 

Many  kinds  of  whales  are 
described  in  encyclopedias, 
but  from  a  commercial 
viewpoint  there  are  two 
j)rincipal  species.  These 
are  the  sperm  w^hale,  which 
yields  the  finest  oil,  and  the 
right  whale — so  called,  it  is 
said,  because  it  is  the  ^^  right "  whale 
to  capture — which  produces  oil  and 
baleen,  or  whalebone.  The  latter  really 
isn't  bone  at  all,  but  a  horny  substance 
that  grows  in  the  place  of  teeth  in  the 
upper  jaw,  forming  a  series  of  parallel 
plates,  sometimes  fourteen  feet  long. 
A  right  whale  of  average  size  yieldsabout 
fifteen  hundredweight  of  baleen  and  fif- 
teen tons  of  oil.  The  big  mammal  lives 
on  very  minute  creatures — small  mol- 
lusks  and  crustaceans — which  it  takes 
into  its  mouth  with  many  barrels  of 
water,  and  the  whalebone  acts  as  a  sieve. 
Sometimes  ambergris  is  found  in  a 
sperm  whale,  and  that  means  a  small  for- 
tune to  the  lucky  whaler,  for  the  stuff 
fetches  from  ten  to  twenty  dollars  an 
ounce.  It  is  supposed  to  be  formed  in 
the  animal's  body  by  some  disease,  and  it 
is  so  rare  that  many  a  whaleman  has 
passed  his  whole  life  at  sea  without  look- 
ing upon  it.  I  remember  meeting  one 
man  who  had  been  whaling  in  Australian 
waters  for  twenty  vears,  and  who  told 
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Hie  that  once,  when  they  were  cutting  in 
a  sperm  whale,  he  noticed  a  peculiar  sub- 
stance floating  about.  He  kept  a  small 
l)art  of  it  because  of  its  pleasant  odor, 
much  to  the  disgust  of  the  "  old  man/' 
as  the  captain  is  always  called.  When 
the  piece  of  ambergris  sold  in  port  for 
live  dollars,  and  the  captain  found  that 
he  had  permitted  about  twenty  thousand 


danger  of  hunting  it  is  greater.  Navi- 
gation in  the  arctic  regions  makes  pro- 
digious demands  upon  seamanship,  cool, 
quick  judgment,  and  resource.  Ice  is 
not  the  only  enemy  that  must  be  con- 
tended with.  The  waters  are  not  ac- 
curately charted,  and  many  a  hidden 
shoal  is  discovered  in  most  uncomfort- 
able fashion.     Furthermore,  the  mag- 


AMONG  THE  WHALING   FLEET  OFF  EAST  CAPE,  SIBERIA— AFTER  A   "FISH"   HAS   BEEN   KILLED 
COMES  THE   LESS  RISKY   BUT  MORE  OBNOXIOUS  WORK  OF   "TRYING   OUT." 


dollars'  worth  of  it  to  float  away,  his  dis- 
gust was  even  greater. 

Sperm  whales  frequent  the  tropical 
and  semi  tropical  waters,  while  the  right 
whales  prefer  the  Arctic  Ocean;  and  the 
accompanying  pictures  illustrate  a  cruise 
after  the  latter.  It  is  difficult  to  get 
good  photographs  in  the  far  north,  be- 
cause of  the  poor  light  and  the  fogs. 

THE  STORY  OF  A  WHAUNG  CRUISE. 

While  the  right  whale  is  not  so  large 
nor  so  vicious  as  the  sperm  whale,  the 


netic  ])ole  is  so  near  at  hand  that  the 
compass  cannot  be  relied  upon. 

In  company  with  a  fleet  of  ships,  also 
bound  for  the  Arctic  whaling  grounds, 
we  sailed  from  San  Francisco  in  Febru- 
ary, and  early  in  April  we  encountered 
the  edge  of  the  ice  in  Behring  Sea.  Our 
troubles  began  there,  and  they  did  not 
end  until  we  were  homeward  bound  in 
October.  The  whales  live  far  in  the  ice, 
and  thither  we  went  to  And  them. 

Ice  floes  have  occasional  open  places, 
and  by  skilful  management  the  ship  is 
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wormed  in  and  around  the  ice  cakes 
from  one  to  another  of  the  "  leads,"  as 
the  open  channels  are  called,  in  the  at- 
tempt to  reach  Beliring  Straits.  The 
otticer  of  the  deck  stands  forward  on  the 
topgallant  forecastle  and  gives  orders  to 
a  man  stationed  on  the  "^  try  works," 
who  passes  them  to  the  man  at  the 
wheel.  From  sunrise  to  sunset  there 
is  the  monotonous  "Steady!"  "Star- 
board!" "Port!"  as  circumstances  re- 
quire, and  not  infrequently  the  crew 
wear  ship  in  a  hole  scarce  two  shii)*s 
lengths  across.  If  the  ice  cakes  are  too 
snugly  packed  for  the  vessel  to  force  her 
way  through,  a  hawser  is  run  out  several 
hundred  feet  and  fastened  Mith  an  ice 
anchor,  or  to  a  hummock,  and  then  the 
rope  is  reeled  in  with  the  windlass. 
Something  has  to  give.  Either  the  ship 
goes  ahead,  or  the  cake  of  ice  is  broken, 
and  in  either  case  a  passage  is  usually 
opened.  Whalemen  have  a  saying  that 
one  of  the  greatest  troubles  in  "  icing  " 
is  that  the  ship  makes  a  hole,  goes 
through,  and  then  draws  the  hole  in 
after  her.  The  suction  caused  by  the 
passing  of  the  vessel  draws  the  floating 
cakes  together  in  her  wake. 

Occasionally  a  mother  seal  with  one  or 
two  pups  would  disj)ute  our  way.     She 


would  not  fly  because  of  the  little  ones, 
holding  her  ground  quietly,  with  fear  in 
her  eyes,  while  the  pups  barked  vigor- 
ously at  our  presumption  in  disturbing 
them.  Occasionally  a  distant  sail  would 
tell  us  we  were  not  alone  in  the  sea  of 
ice,  but  if  one  excepts  the  few  seagulls 
there  were  no  other  signs  of  life  in  the 
great  waste.  The  nights  were  very  cold, 
and  each  morning  found  what  had  been 
open  water  the  night  before  covered 
with  a  thick  blanket  of  young  ice,  which 
rose  and  fell  with  the  swells. 

We  had  been  "  icing  "  for  more  than  a 
week  when  we  reached  Cape  X  ivariii,  en 
the  Siberian  coast,  a  bleak,  mountainous, 
dreary  place.  The  next  morning  we 
saw  another  ship  coming  towards  us, 
the  dense  black  smoke  from  her  try 
works  showing  she  had  recently  caught 
a  whale.  The  captain  and  I  went  aboard 
the  other  craft  for  a  visit — a  "gam," 
the  whalemen  call  it.  In  the  afternoon 
we  pushed  on  beyond  the  cape,  and  the 
lookout  was  cautioned  to  be  extra  vig- 
ilant. From  his  place  in  the  crow's  nest 
he  scoured  the  sea  with  a  long  glass,  and 
presentlv  there  came  the  welcome  cry: 
"  Blo-o-o-w,  of!  the  lee  bow!  " 
Every  man  strained  his  eyes.  On  the 
edge  of  the  ice,  some  two  miles  away, 
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was  the  familiar  spout.  The  wind  had 
died  away  until  there  was  not  a  ripple 
on  the  sea.  Boats  were  lowered,  sails 
set,  and  even-thing  made  ready.  We 
drifted  about  helplessly.  Every  man 
knew  that  to  ])laee  an  oar  or  paddle  in 
the  water  would  **  ^allv  "  the  whale,  for 


Its  spouting  is  the  blowing  of  the  con- 
densed vapor  from  its  lungs,  and  it  is 
not  salt  water  that  it  sends  skyward. 

Then  came  a  gale  that  seemed  to 
drive  all  the  ice  in  the  Behring  Sea 
upon  us;  it  gripped  us  until  the  timbers 
complained  unceasingly.    We  could  not 


CUTTING  THE  WHALE  INTO  PIECES,   TO  BE    "TRIED  OUT"    FOR  OIL— THE  ILLUSTRATION 
SHOWS  ONE  OF  THE  HUGE   ANIMAL*S    LIPS  BEING   HOISTED  ABOARD. 


the  big  animals  have  a  marvelously 
acute  sense  of  hearing,  and  the  minute 
there  is  an  unusual  sound  they  disappear. 

One  boat  drifted  in  the  direction  of 
the  spouting,  which  continued  with 
clock-like  regularity.  Presently  the  sail 
of  that  boat  was  dropped,  and  the  men 
rowed  back  to  the  ship.  We  had  been 
**  chasing  a  ghost."  The  spouting  was 
caused  by  water  spurting  through  a  hole 
in  the  ice  with  each  heavy  swell. 

It  may  be  explained  here  that  a  whale 
breathes  air,  and  although  it  can  remain 
long  under  water,  it  must  come  to  the 
surface  periodically  for  a  fresh  supply. 


carry  a  stitch  of  sail.  Suddenly  another 
shij)  of  the  whaling  fleet  loomed  up, 
bearing  directly  upon  us.  At  this  time 
we  were  both  in  open  water,  but  neither 
craft  would  answer  her  helm.  It  seemed 
that  nothing  could  save  us.  But  an  ice 
cake  floated  in  front  of  the  oncoming 
vessel,  and  changed  her  course  just 
enough  to  make  her  graze  us  as  she  shot 
past.  It  was  as  if  the  door  of  death  had 
opened  before  us  and  then  slammed  shut. 

A  BATTLE  WITH   A   WHALE. 

Two  weeks  later,  about  a  dozen  ships 
were  Iving  in  the  bight  undejxj'last  Tane, 
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the  easternmost  point  of  Siberia.  We 
were  the  last  to  arrive,  and  masters  and 
mates  went  "  gamming/'  but  the  visiting 
was  interrupted  by  the  appearance  of  a 
whale  coming  leisurely  up  the  coast, 
stopping  now  and  then  to  spout  and  to 
exercise  in  cetacean  fashion.  By  the 
time  he  was  within  three  or  four  miles  of 
us,  more  than  twenty  little  boats  were 
flitting  about  under  their  sails,  endeav- 
oring to  maneuver  so  as  to  be  at  the  spot 
where  he  would  rise  to  ])low. 


tic.  But,  swim  as  he- might,  there  was 
no  escape  for  him.  Finally  he  turned  in 
the  water,  and  rushed  like. a  monster 
rocket  for  the  shore  ice.  Here  the  whale- 
men were  ready  for  him.  Two  more 
bombs  were  exploded  in  his  body,  and, 
with  a  quiver  which  shook  the  water  and 
the  ice,  he  rolled  over  dead. 

"cutting  in"  a  whale. 

In   whaling,   as   in    everything  else, 
there  is  plenty  of  hard  work  and  drudg- 


ESKIMOS  ON   BOARD   A   WHALER — THE  PRIMITIVE  VISFTORS  WALK   AROUND  THE  DECKS  ANI\   MARVEL  AT 

THE  STRANGE  THINGS  THEY  SEE. 


At  length,  as  the  whale  lifted  his  head 
to  blow,  and  started  to  round  for  an- 
other dive,  a  harpoon  was  darted  into 
his  huge  body,  and  a  bomb  lance  explo- 
ded near  his  vitals.  No  ordinary  eartli- 
(juake  could  have  caused  greater  com- 
motion in  the  water  than  he  did.  With 
a  sweep  of  his  flukes  which  s])lashed  the 
water  so  as  to  cause  the  mountainsides 
to  reverberate  with  echoes,  he  started 
seaward  at  terrific  speed.  The  strain  of 
the  line  of  the  harpoon,  the  stinging 
pain  of  the  harpoon  itself,  and  the 
wound  of  the  bomb,  had  made  him  fnui- 


ery.  Having  had  th<*  romantic,  we  now 
came  to  the  prosaic.  The  carcass  was 
towed  away  from  the  ice  out  into 
open  water,  alongside  of  the  ship  whose 
crew  had  "  made  fast.''  The  immense 
head  was  toward  the  ?tern,  and  the  flukes 
far  forward.  A  huge  chain  was  run 
down  through  a  hawsepipe  and  fastened 
around  the  flukes.  The  cutting  in  proc- 
ess then  began.  A  stage  upon  which 
men  could  stand  was  extended  out  from 
the  side  of  the  ship  and  over  the  whale, 
and  while  these  men  were  making  great 
irnshes  in  the  blubber  with  their  sharp 
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SUPPLIES    FOR   WHALERS    LN    THE    ARCTIC- 


-BSKIMOS    BRINGING    FRESH    REINDEER  MEAT    OVER  THE    ICE 
IN   DOG  SLEDS. 


"  cutting  spack'ti/'  others  stood  6n  the 
licad  of  the  whale, and  with  axes  chopped 
away  the  bone  forward  and  aft  of  the 
**  blow  holes/'  so  that  a  chain  could  be 
secured  underneath. 

As  I  have  already  said,  the  most  valu- 
able part  of  the  right  whale  is  the  whale- 
bone, and  everything  possible  is  done  to 
save  the  "  head  '' — in  reality  the  upper 
jaw — which  contains  the  slabs  of  ba- 
leen. As  soon  as  the  chain  was  secured 
to  the  head,  a  large  hawser,  made  fast 
to  one  tin,  was  hauled  on,  and  the  car- 
cass rolled  part  way  over.  As  the  whale 
turned,  the  keen  edged  cutting  spades 
in  the  hands  of  the  men  on  the  stage 
severed  the  lip  from  the  neck,  inch  by 
inch.  It  was  then  hauled  on  deck  and 
deposited  in  the  blubber  room.  In  the 
same  way  the  other  lip  was  cut  off  and 
stowed  away.  Then  the  backbone  of 
the  whale  was  chopped  in  two,  and  with 
a  hearty  "  Heave  hoi  "  and  a  vociferous 
**  Hurrah  for  five  and  forty  more!  "  the 
head  was  safely  landed  on  deck. 

After  cutting  of!  the  throat,  and  stow- 
ing it  away,  work  began  on  the  blub])er. 


which  was  separated  from  the  "  lean  *' 
with  cutting  spades  as  the  carcass  was 
slowly  rolled  over.  Great  strips  of  blub- 
ber called  **  blanket  pieces,''  averaging 
ten  inches  or  so  thick  and  three  or  four 
feet  wide,  were  cut  off  until  the  flukes 
were  reached;  then  the  despoiled  body 
was  set  adrift,  as  we  had  taken  all  that 
was  of  any  value. 

"trying  out"  the  oil. 

The  final  operation  is  in  some  respects 
l)icturesque,  but  in  more  respects  ill 
smelling  and  obnoxious,  particularly  to 
those  who  take  part  in  it.  One  squad  of 
men  is  told  off  to  go  down  into  the  blub- 
ber room  between  decks,  with  cutting 
spades,  to  divide  the  blanket  pieces  into 
the  more  wieldy  horse  pieces,  three  or 
four  feet  long  and  ten  to  twelve  inches 
s(|uare.  Nearly  always  there  is  more  or 
less  of  a  swell  and  a  corresponding  roll- 
ing of  the  ship,  so  that  the  men  in  the 
})lubber  room,  who  would  find  it  difficult 
to  keep  their  footing  on  the  slippery 
deck  if  the  ship  were  steady,  are  rolled 
around,  over,  and  into  the  grease,  and 
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READY    TO    HARPOON    A    WHALE    AT    CLOSE    QUARTERS    WITH    A    HAND    HARPOON— THIS    IS    THE    MOST 

DANGEROUS  PART  OF  THE   WORK.       SOMETIMES  A    WOUNDED  WHALE   "  ROLI^  OVER   AND  DIES,'* 

SOMETIMES  HE  SMASHES  BOATS,   KILLS  MEN,   AND  ESCAPES. 


are  a  sorry  sight  by  the  time  their  shift 
is  ended. 

As  the  horse  pieces  were  pitelied  on 
deck  they  were  minced  with  huge  knives, 
and  fed  into  the  two  seething  deck  pots, 
which  were  kept  boiling  to  "the  limit  of 
their  capacity.  Two  men  attend  to  the 
try  works,  to  feed  in  the  minced  blubber, 
dip  out  the  oil,  and  strain  out  the 
'^  scraps  "  from  which  the  oil  has  been 
boiled.  To  be  sure  that  no  oil  is  wasted, 
the  scraps  are  squeezed  in  a  press.  What 
remains  is  used  for  fuel,  and  it  burns 
like  the  pine  knots  of  tlie  Southern  for- 
est, but  with  a  totally  different  fra- 
grance. Work  continues  night  and  day 
until  the  last  bit  of  oil  is  tried  out.  Dur- 
ing the  day,  the  disgusting  features  of 
this  part  of  whaling  are  too  apparent, 
as  grease  is  everywhere.  It  is  "  tracked  " 
all  over  the  ship  and  into  the  cabin, 
^loreover,  the  sight  of  the  blubber  is  not 
appetizing,  the  smell  of  the  animal  tis- 
sue is  otTensive,  and  as  to  the  odor  of 
burning  scraps — this  is  where  language 
fails. 

But  at  night  there  are  redeeming  fea- 
tures. The  ubiquitous  grease  is  not  so 
apparent,  the  blu})ber  does  not  look  so 
disgusting,  the  odors  are  not  so  rank, 
over  all  is  the  glow  of  the  "  brig 


light,"  where  scraps  placed  in  a  big  wire 
basket  suspended  above  the  men  flare 
like  a  huge  gasoline  torch, giving  a  weird 
and  startling  etfect.  To  look  down  from 
the  quarter  deck  to  the  main  deck,  when 
the  men  are  working  under  a  brig  light, 
makes  one  think  of  Dante  exaggerated. 

To  describe  so  much  of  a  whaling  voy- 
age is  to  describe  all  of  it,  so  far  as  the 
whaling  is  concerned.  We  cruised  from 
the  far  east  of  Point  Barrow  to  the  far 
west,  north  of  the  Siberian  shore,  in  the 
direction  of  the  arctic  region  where  De 
Long  was  lost.  We  went  up  into  the 
north,  where  the  ice  had  apparently  ac- 
cumulated for  centuries.  We  just  es- 
caped being  wrecked  several  times;  we 
caught  many  whales,  some  of  which 
"  rolled  over  and  died,"  while  others 
smashed  boats  and  nearly  drowned  their 
crews.  We  had  several  weeks  of  mid- 
night sun,  which  made  things  seem  un- 
real and  almost  uncanny.  We  ran  out 
of  fresh  food,  and  had  little  left  to  vary 
the  monotony  of  a  diet  of  "  salt  horse 
and  spuds  ■ '  and  occasional  "  lobscouse." 

Life  had  become  very  tiresome,  and  it 
was  with  great  relief  that  we  "  hove " 
our  old  clothes  overboard  when  in  Octo- 
ber we  passed  southward  through  Beh- 
ring  Sea,  homeward  bound. 
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THE  REMARKABLE  ADVANCE  OF  MODERN  PHOTOGRAPHY,  WITH 
ILLUSTRATIONS  THAT  SHOW  WHAT  THE  CAMERA  CAN  DO  IN 
SKILFUL    HANDS. 


THAT  we  may  appreciate  the  truly 
marvelous  advance  which  has  been 
made  in  photography,  let  us  take  a  l)rief 
view  of  the  status  of  the  art  at  its  incep- 
tion. Almost  exactly  a  hundred  years 
ago,  the  very  earliest  picture  was  pro- 
duced by  photographic  means,  in  the 
most  rudimental  acceptation  of  the 
term.  In  England,  Wedgnood  coated 
leather  and  paper  with  a  solution  of  ni- 
trate of  silver,  which  remained  unaffect- 
ed when  kept  in  the  dark.  By  exposing 
these  prepared  substances  to  light,  and 


interposing  the  object  to  be  copied,  he 
produced  ''  pictures,"  mainly  silhouette 
profiles.  To  describe  it  in  another  way, 
he  made  pictures  by  casting  shadows 
upon  sensitized  paper,  since  those  parts 
of  the  paper  unprotected  from  the  sun- 
light printed  darker  than  the  protected 
areas.  But  Wedgwood  did  not  learn 
the  secret  of  the  fixing  bath  of  today, 
and,  consequently,  his  pictures  faded 
and  disappeared  if  exposed  to  light.  It 
is  noteworthy  that  no  camera  was  used 
in  these  experiments,  nor  in  those  of  Sir 


A  CUUOUS    SPECIMSN  OP    INSTANTANEOUS    PHOTOGRAPHY,  SHOWING   A  RIDEB    THROWN    FROM   HIS    HORSE 
AT  A  STEEPLECHASE  JUMP— THE  PHOTOGRAPH   WAS  TAKEN    IN   ABOUT  ONE  FIVE  HUNDREDTH 

PART    OF   A  SECOND. 
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A   PHOTOGRAPH    OF  A   FLASH    OF    LIGHTNING,   TAKEN    BY  ITS    OWN    LIGHT,    AS  A   TEST    OP    THE   SPEED 

OP  MODERN   PHOTOGRAPHIC   PLATES. 


Huniplirey    Davy,    which    were  made 
about  the  same  date. 

niepce's  great  invention. 

Others  had  worked  upon  the  problem 
before-  the  time  of  Wedgwood,  and  his 
discoveries  urged  still  others  to  the  in- 
vestigation. Among  these  was  a  French- 
man, Nicephore  de  Niepce,  who  began 
his  researches  al)out  the  year  1814,  and, 
eventually,  in  18*^7,  was  successful  in 
producing  a  real  photographic  process, 
and  in  making  pictures  which  were  not 
subsequently  affected  by  light.  Conse- 
(juently,  the  art,  as  we  know  it,  may  be 
said  to  be  about  three  quarters  of  a  cen- 
tury old. 

Though  Niepce  was  probably  the  in- 
ventor of  practical  photography,  the 
earliest  photographs  became  widely 
known  to  the  world  under  the  name  of 
daguerreoty])cs.  It  seems  that  Niepce 
had  the  scicutilic  knowledge,  while  his 
partner.  I)aguerr(\  a  scene  painter  who 
liad  turned  showman,  ])ossessc(l  the  busi- 
ness experienee  which  has  so  often 
robbed  the  poor  inv(Mitor  of  his  credit  or 
profits,  or  even  of  both. 

A  remark  made  by  Daguerre  gives  us 
a  basis  upon  which  to  estimate*  the  prog- 


ress that  photography  has  made  since  his 
day.    He  said: 

"  The  time  required  to  procure  a  pho- 
togra])hic  copy  of  a  landscape  is  from 
seven  to  eight  hours,  but  single  monu- 
ments, when  strongly  lighted  by  the  sun, 
can  be  taken  in  about  three  hours.'' 

T^pon  this  basis  we  may  suppose  that 
about  five  hours  would  have  been  re- 
quired by  Niepce  or  Daguerre  to  take 
the  illustration  printed  on  page  53T,  in 
which  the  gentleman  seems  to  be  stand- 
ing upon  his  head  while  his  horse  is 
about  to  walk  over  him.  I  say  five  hours, 
because  while  it  is  not  a  single  white 
stone  monument,  which  could  have  been 
done,  as  we  are  told,  in  three  hours,  it  is 
probably  a  much  better  lighted  subject 
than  was  meant  by  the  landscape  which 
required  seven  or  ei<rht  hours.  The  pic- 
ture shown  was  taken  in  one  five  hun- 
dredth of  a  second,  or  nine  million  times 
as  fast  as  the  work  of  Niepce. 

As  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  the  man 
or  horse  could  have  intentionally  posed 
for  this  picture,  the  reader  may  have 
some  curiosity  to  know  how  it  was  ob- 
tained. The  fence  behind  the  horse  was 
a  jump  in  a  cross  country  race,  and  the 
photographer  had  arranged  his  instnir 
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meiit  in  advance,  properly  focused  and 
set  to  take  pictures  of  the  hor^ses  as  they 
made  the  jump.  In  this  instance  tlie 
horse  threw  his  rider,  arid  the  sight  of 
the  disaster  caused  the  photographer  to 
delay  the  pressure  on  tlie  bulb  for  a 
fraction  of  a  second,  so  that,  instead  of 
getting  the  horse  and  rider  in  the  air, 
the  picture  shows  them  "  just  landed/' 
It   is  a   remarkable   exam])le   of  quick 


the  picture  shown  it  is  conceivable  that 
an  infinitesimal  moment  of  absolute  mo- 
tionlessness  occurred  as  tlie  horse  and 
rider  struck  the  ground.  That  they 
both  should  have  landed  simultaneously, 
and  that  the  bulb  should  have  been 
pressed  at  that  very  instant,  was  prol>- 
ably  a  matter  of  chance.  But  the  pic- 
ture would  have  been  just  as  clear  had 
the  '*  snap  "  come  when  both  were  still 


"DO  I  GET  ANY?"— A  SUCCESSFUL  SPECIMEN   OF  CHILD   AND  ANIMAL  PHOTOGRAPHY.      THE  CHIEF  DIF- 
FICULTY IN   THIS  BRANCH   OF  THE  ART  IS  TO   INDUCE  THE  SUBJECTS  TO  HOLD  THEIR  POSE. 
From  a  photograph  by  Hamilton,  Grand  RaPids. 


shutter  work,  and  evidences  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  speedy  plates  and  lenses 
of  today. 

THE   VALUE  OP  RAPID   PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Some  may  ask,  '*  Of  what  practical 
value  is  it  to  take  pictures  so  rapidly  ?  " 
The  answer  must  be  that  speed  greatly 
extends  the  sphere  of  the  camera.  Near- 
ly everything  in  nature  is  in  motion: 
but  if  an  accurate  record  is  required,  a 
picture  must  be  taken  during  a  moment 
of  rest,  if  we  can  imagine  such  a  thing 
where  motion  seems  continuous — that 
is,  it  must  be  taken  instantaneously.    In 


in  air,  for  in  one  five  hundredtli  of  a  sec- 
ond there  would  not  have  been  enough 
alteration  in  their  positions  to  mar  the 
shar])ness  of  the  picture  appreciably. 

By  means  of  the  rapid  lenses  and 
plates  of  today  we  are  enabled  to  take 
objects  in  motion  with  the  camera  at 
rest;  or  we  may  make  pictures  of  sta- 
tionary objects,  with  the  camera  in  mo- 
tion, as  when  views  are  made  from  swift 
traveling  trains.  Lastly,  both  the  cam- 
era and  the  objects  may  be  in  motion, 
examples  of  which  have  been  made  fa- 
miliar by  newspaper  pictures  of  aquatic 
events,  such  as  the  college  boat   races 
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and  the  international  yacht  races.    An-  of  today  are  making  dark  pictures  light- 
other  important  and  distinctive  feature  ed  after  the  manner  of  Rembrandt, 
of  photography,  largely  made  possible 

l.y  si.eedy  methods  of  picture  taking,  is  PHOTOGRAPHING  CHILDREN  AND  ANIMALS. 
the  familiar  kinetoscope,  which  shows  a         The  gallery  photographer  must  needs 

series  of  photographs  so  rapidly  as  to  work  most  rapidly  when  he  has  to  deal 

simulate  life  and  motion.  with  children  or  animals,  because  they 
Again,  quickened  processes  help  the 


AN    EXTRAORDINARY   CAMERA   DEVISED    AND    USED   BY   HARRY    LA    THOMA,   OF   CHICAGO,   FOR  TAKING   A 

bird's    EYE    VIEW    OF    A    LARGE    MANUFACTURING    ESTABUSHMENT  —  THE    PHOTOGRAPHS    HE 

OBTAINED  COST   MORE  THAN   TWO   THOUSAND   DOLLARS,    AND   WERE   PERHAPS  THE  MOST 

EXPENSIVE   ON   RECORD. 
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can  seldom  be  induced  to  keep 
absolutely  still  for  any  length 
of  time.  The  illustration,  "  Do 
I  Get  Any  ?  ''  is  a  most  success- 
ful effort,  using  as  it  does  both 
a  child  and  a  dog,  the  two  to- 
gether more  than  doubling  tiie 
difficulty  of  handling  either 
one  alone.  The  picture  is 
notably  good  in  that  both  fig- 
ures are  full  of  natural  expres- 
sion, and  really  tell  the  story. 
Nevertheless,  good  as  is  this 
picture,  it  does  not  represent 
the  ultimate  possi])ility  of 
achievement  even  with  a  cam- 
era. The  evidence  of  pose  is 
very  well  subordinated,  but  the 
whole  arrangement  was  plainly 
the  conception  of  the  man  with 
the  camera,  clever  in  thought 
and  execution,  but  still  arti- 
ficial, because  it  did  not  come 
about  through  the  voluntary 
action  of  the  "'  sitters." 

In  this  respect,  at  least,  the 
illustration,  "  (.'uriosity,"  on 
page  544,  is  superior.  Every- 
thing about  it,  except  the 
grouping,  is  **  pure  dog,"  if  1 
may  use  such  a  phrase.  We 
can  imagine  that  the  photog- 
rapher aimed  to  get  a  picture 
of  this  character,  but  it  is  not  conceiv- 
able that  he  could  have  known  in  ad- 
vance just  how  the  faces  of  the  animals 
would  record  their  mental  attitude.  I 
have  seen  another  picture  in  which  this 
same  puppy  and  the  pug  were  used,  and 
both  are  distinctly  posing,  sitting  like 
good  dogs,  because  asked  to  do  so.  But 
in  this  illustration  we  find  each  dog  in- 
tent upon  business  of  his  own,  and  the 
result  is  a  truly  artistic  composition. 
Such  a  picture  needs  no  title,  for  it  tells 
its  own  tale — a  fact  that  stamps  it  as  a 
good  piece  of  genre  work. 

In  this  case,  the  piiotographer  resort- 
ed to  a  most  ingenious  device  to  attain 
his  end.  Having  grouped  his  animals, 
and  arranged  his  camera,  he  started  a 
living  beetle  crawling  towards  them. 
Their  attdTt+tm  "being  arrested  by  the 
black  thing  approaching  them,  they 
have  immediately  forgotten  the  camera: 
forgotten  to  pose,  forgotten  everything 
but  the  crawling  insect  coming  nearer 


A   NEW 
BY 


FORM  OF  X   RAY   PHOTOGRAPH,  OR  SKIAGRAPH,  MAPE 
PRINTING   DIRECT  FROM    THE   HAND  PLACED  ON 
BROMIDE   PAPER. 


and  nearer.  The  puppy  looks  on  with 
the  innocence  and  ignorance  of  ]>uppy- 
hood,  but  is  content  to  leave  action  to 
iiis  elders.  The  larger  dog  observes  the 
strange  object  with  dignified  but  intent 
curiosity,  while  blas^  Mr.  Pug  is  distinct- 
ly disturbed.  What  is  this  that  dares 
invade  his  august  presence?  It  comes 
nearer  and  nearer,  and  his  frown  is  pro- 
portionately sterner  and  sterner.  In  my 
own  imagination,  at  least,  I  can  see  the 
occasional  shiver  of  nervousness  that  is 
common  to  pugs  under  like  circum- 
stances. 

At  last  the  beetle  is  so  close  that  the 
pug's  patience  is  almost  at  an  end;  he 
is  about  to  raise  his  right  paw  and 
crunch  out  the  life  of  the  daring  little 
insect,  when,  the  opportune  moment 
having  arrived,  the  photographer  has 
pressed  the  bulb  and  given  us  one  of 
the  best  dog  pictures  ever  published. 
This  is  the  work  of  Mr.  W.  O.  Locke,  of 
(Cincinnati,  a   camera   expert,  who  has 
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BILLY,    A   YOUNG    CROW    — AN    INTERESTING    THOUGH 

SCARCELY   BEAUTIFUL  SPECIMEN   OF   BIRD 

PHOTOGRAPHY. 


been  particularly  successful  in  the  line 
of  (log  studies. 

AN  EXTRAORDINARY   EXPERIMENT. 

Mr.  Harry  l^a  Thoina  is  to  be  credited 
with  the  construction  and  use  of  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  cameras  ever  de- 
vised. A  commercial  tirm  in  Chicago 
desired  a  photograph  of  their  factory 
])lant  for  advertising  purposes.  Their 
establishment,  including  many  build- 
ings, covered  several  acres  of  ground, 
and  there  was  no  tall  building  in  the 
vicinity  from  wliich  a  photograph  could 
be  taken,  ^fr.  La  Thonui  conceived  the 
idea  of  taking  a  camera  up  to  the  proper 
height  in  a  balloon,  or,  more  strictly 
speaking,  of  constructing  a  camera  with 
a  ballo(m  attachment,  as  is  clearly  shown 
in  the  illustration  on  page  540. 

^lore  than  lifteen  hundred  yards  of 
the  best  quality  of  unbleachecl  muslin 
was  used  in  tiic  balloon,  which  was  a 
hundred  and  lifty  feet  in  circumference 
at  the  center.  The  ])latform  was  sus- 
])ended  directly  from  the  bag  by  four 
ropes,  and  carried  the  camera,  with  just 
enough  space  behind  to  accommoclate 
the  ]diotogra])her  while  focusing  for  his 
view  and  making  the  exposure.  The 
camera  alone  weighed  a  hundred  and 
fifty  j)ounds,  and   carried   jdates  xhwo. 


feet  square,  of  which  three  were 
used.  The  balloon  and  camera  cost 
a  thousand  dollars,  while  a  lens 
large  enough  for  a  plate  three  feet 
square  cost  more  than  that.  The 
two  or  three  pictures  that  resulted 
were  perhaps  the  most  expensive 
l)hotographs  on  record. 

The  pictures  were  not  made  by 
])ointing  the  camera  down  towards 
the  earth,  but  were  taken  in  the 
ordinary  manner,  the  balloon  mere- 
ly carrying  the  camera  high  enough 
— a  thousand  feet  into  the  air — so 
that  with  a  wide  angle  lens  the 
picture  w^ould  include  a  bird's  eye 
view  of  the  area  desired. 

PHOTOGRAPHY  AND  THE  PIGEON  POST. 

Several  of  the  transatlantic 
steamship  companies  carry  on  their 
ships  flocks  of  homing  pigeons  for 
sending  messages  ashore,  chiefly  in 
case  of  accidents.  To  make  the 
system  efficacious,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  two  flocks  of  pigeons,  one  hav- 
ing its  home  cote  at  one  end  of  the 
line,  and  one  at  the  other.  Should 
an  accident  occur,  birds  are  released  be- 
longing to  the  city  to  which  they  are 
nearest.  That  these  swift  winged  mes- 
sengers may  be  trustworthy,  they  are 
regularly  trained  for  the  service,  which 
means  that  on  every  trip  some  are  re- 
leased and  allowed  to  return  to  their 
home  cotes. 

As  birds  were  being  released  every 
voyage,  the  idea  of  making  a  little  money 
occurred  to  tlie  keepers  of  the  pigeons, 
and  for  a  fee  of  one  dollar  passengers 
were  allowed  to  send  messages  by  them. 
As  the  birds  could  not  be  expected  to 
carry  much  weight  while  flying  several 
hundred  miles  over  the  ocean,  it  was 
necessary  to  devise  a  method  by  which 
the  bulk  of  a  letter  would  be  reduced  to 
nothing,  or  next  to  nothing. 

It  was  done  with  the  camera.  A  let- 
ter was  restricted  to  a  single  sheet  of 
])aper.  This  was  photographed  upon  a 
tiny  film,  w^hich  was  developed  imme- 
diately, in  order  to  be  sure  that  a  proper 
reproduction  of  the  letter  had  been  se- 
cured. The  films  were  so  small  that  fif- 
teen of  them,  placed  in  a  quill  and  tied 
under  the  bird's  wing,  would  not  in  the 
least  incommode  it  during  its  long  flight. 
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The  films  taken  from  the  quills  upon  the 
arrival  of  the  birds  were  used  to  make 
enlarged  photographs,  which  were  then 
forwarded  as  addressed.  These  letters 
in  the  real  handwriting  of  the  beloved 
ones  have  surprised  many,  who  were  no 
less  mystified  on  hearing  that  they  had 
come  by  carrier  pigeons,  for  how  could 


occur.  The  shutter  is  opened,  there 
being  no  danger  of  injuring  the  plate, 
because  of  the  darkness.  As  soon  as  a 
brilliant  flash  crosses  the  field  of  the 
})icture,  the  shutter  is  closed,  and  when 
develo])ed  the  record  of  the  flash  will  be 
found  on  the  plate,  together  with  a  sil- 
houette of  the  neighboring  roof  tops, 


'FIRST    CATCH    YOUR    HORSE"— A   LUCKY    SHOT    WITH    AN    INSTANTANEOUS  CAMERA    IN    A 

PADDOCK. 
From  a  ^kottyrra^k  by  Rkf,   H'orcestef 


a  bird  bring  so  large  a  letter  on  such 
stiff  paper  and  folded  only  twice  ? 

PHOTOGRAPHING  A   UGHTNING   FLASH. 

An  interesting  test  of  the  extremely 
rapid  speed  of  modern  plates  is  a  photo- 
graph of  a  flash  of  lightning,  such  as  is 
shown  on  page  538.  To  obtain  such  a 
picture,  the  camera  is  pointed  towards 
the  sky  during  a  thunder  storm,  care 
l>eing  observed  to  include  within  the 
range  of  the  lens  that  part  of  the  heav- 
ens in  which  the  most  brilliant  flashes 


should  there  lie  any.  It  is  not  at  all  un- 
common to  find  the  flash  assuming  the 
shape  of  the  letter  Y,  the  trunk  of  which 
shows  where  the  bolt  descended  towards 
the  earth. 

The  latest  and  most  modern  achieve- 
ment which  utilizes  photographic  pro- 
cesses obtains  pictures  of  the  internal 
organism  of  living  beings  by  the  use  of 
what  is  familiarly  known  as  the  X  ray. 
The  discovery  of  the  X  ray  by  Professor 
Kcintgen.  of  the  University  of  Wiirz- 
Imrg,  came  al)out  almost  in  an  accidental 
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way.  One  day,  while  working  in  his  lab- 
oratory, exciting  what  is  known  as  a 
CJrookes  iiibe — a  tube  of  glass  from 
whi^*h  all  the  air  has  been  exhausted  ex- 


ized  by  scientific  men  throughout  the 
world.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the 
wide  publicity  given  to  experiments 
nowadays  by  the  press  of  all  countries. 


*' CURIOSITY  "—A   REMARKABLY   GOOD  SPECIMEN   OP   ANIMAL   PHOTOGRAPHY. 

/■roiu  a  photograph— Copyright ,  iqoo,  by  If.  O.  Locke,  Cincinnati. 


cc'pt  the  millionth  part — a  bit  of  fluores- 
cent material  chanced  to  be  near,  and 
liontgen  observed  that  it  glowed  and 
emitted  light.  It  at  once  occurred  to 
him  that  its  radiance  was  caused  by  the 
])assagc  of  scmie  form  of  matter  from  his 
Trookes  tube,  and  he  conceived  the  idea 
of  determining  whether  this  emanation 
wouhl  affect  a  sensitive  photographic 
])late.  During  his  experiments  he  made 
the  astounding  discovery  that  the  newly 
found  liglit  ray  would  pass  readily 
through  many  ol)jects  impermeable  to 
ordinary  dayjight,  while  other  things, 
such  as  silver  coins,  resisted  the  ray,  so 
that  when  they  were  interposed  between 
the  ray  and  the  pliotographic  plate,  a 
silliouette  of  them  was  found  upon  de- 
veloping tlie  ])late.  He  tried  his  hand 
on  a  plate,  and  obtained  the  first  picture 
I'ver  made  of  the  bones  of  a  living  hand. 
Perhaps  there  never  was  a  discovery 
which  was  so  cpiickly  accepted  and  util- 


Withiii  a  few  months  surgeons  were 
utilizing  the  X  ray  for  examinations 
j)rior  to  operations. 

THE   LATEST    "x   RAY''  WORK. 

And  now  we  ap})roach  a  statement 
which  fittingly  concludes  the  circle  of 
this  narrative  by  bringing  us,  in  a  sense, 
bacfk  to  our  starting  point.  Wedgwood 
produced  pictures  merely  by  interposing 
his  object  between  the  source  of  light 
and  his  sensitized  surface.  That  is  ex- 
actly what  occurs  when  X  ray  pictures, 
or  skiagraphs,  are  made.  These  are  not 
commonly  classed  as  photographs,  as  no 
lens  is  utilized  in  obtaining  them.  The 
action  of  a  lens  upon  a  sensitive  plate 
produces  what  we  know  as  a  negative, 
and  from  this  negative,  pictures,  or  posi- 
tives, are  obtained  by  printing  on  sensi- 
tiztnl  paper.  The  skiagraph,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  produced  solely  by  the  process 
of  ])rinting  with  the  aid  of  the  X  ray. 
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Thus, a  human  hand  resting  upon  a  plate 
is  really  in  the  situation  of  a  negative, 
and  the  resulting  impression  is  a  posi- 
tive. Heretofore  the  usual  method  has 
been  to  develop  these  plates  or  films, 
and,  using  them  with  which  to  print . 
pictures,  the  results  have  been  negatives. 

While  printing  some  photographs 
about  a  year  ago,  it  occurred  to  me  that 
it  would  be  possible  to  print  positive 
pictures  direct  by  using  sensitive  bro- 
mide papers,  instead  of  the  films  or  glass 
plates  commonly  employed.  I  suggested 
this  to  a  friend  who  has  an  X  ray  appa- 
ratus, and,  while  he  at  once  admitted 
the  possibility,  he  raised  the  objection 
that  but  one  picture  would  result  in  this 
way,  whereas  by  the  present  mode  any 
number  may  be  printed. 

At  first  I  thought  the  objection  a 
good  one,  but  subsequently  I  smiled  to 
myself  as  a  new  thought  occurred  to  me. 
Procuring  a  package  of  bromide  paper, 
containing  one  dozen  sheets,  I  tried  the 
experiment,  through  the  courtesy  of  Dr. 
Morton,  who  permitted  me  to  use  his  ap- 
paratus. I  placed  my  hand  upon  the  un- 
opened package,  and  an  exposure  was 
made  to  the  X  ray  for  two  minutes. 
Going  into  the  dark  room,  I  opened  the 
package  and  developed  the  paper,  get- 
ting a  dozen  perfect  pictures. 

The  illustration  shown  on  page  541 
indicates  the  possible  usefulness  of  this 
newer  method,  and  is  perhaps  the  first 


positive  picture  made  with  the  X  ray 
which  has  ever  been  published.  Appar- 
ently similar  pictures,  showing  the  bones 
white,  have  been  made  by  rephotograph- 
ing  the  film  or  plate  which  had  been  ex- 
posed to  the  X  ray.  The  illustration, 
on  the  contrary,  is  from  a  print  made 
directly  with  the  ray,  the  hand  acting  as 
the  negative. 

In  this  instance  the  patient  had  run  a 
needle  into  his  hand ;  and  not  only  was 
he  suffering  great  pain,  but  the  hand  was 
so  swollen  that,  but  for  the  X  ray,  there 
would  have  been  no  certain  way  of  locat- 
ing the  needle  except  by  a  series  of  knife 
cuts,  the  search  being  made  during  the 
operation.  By  the  ordinary  X  ray  meth- 
od, utilizing  a  glass  plate  or  film,  after 
making  the  exposure,  the  surgeon  would 
have  needed  at  least  twenty  minutes  to 
develop  the  plate  and  clear  it  up  in  a 
hypo  bath,  before  it  could  have  served 
to  indicate  the  location  of  the  needle. 
By  using  bromide  paper  instead  of  a 
film  or  glass  plate,  no  longer  exposure 
was  required,  and  the  picture  was  ob- 
tained in  less  than  one  minute.  Other 
experiments  have  shown  that  if  for  any 
reason  the  operator  should  desire  a 
permanent  record  in  the  form  of  a  glass 
plate,  and  also  the  rapid  production  of  a 
picture  for  purposes  of  diagnosis,  both 
ends  may  be  achieved,  if  a  glass  plate 
and  a  sheet  of  bromide  paper  be  exposed 
simultaneouplv. 


2  JM 


MY  LADY    MONOGRAM. 

I  WONDER  if  she'd  sell  her  soul  to  decorate  a  fan ! 

My  Lady  Monogram  is  my  despair. 
She  gathers  crests  and  letterheads  in  every  place  she  can. 

Many  forbidden  fiekifl  for  her  I  dare. 

I  hasten  to  the  great  hotels  where  never  I  was  guest. 

Even  the  flunky  at  the  door  I  brave  ; 
And  there  the  costliest  letterheads  I  glean  at  her  behest, 

That  she  may  have  a  monogram  to  save. 

I  gather  spoil  from  every  club  where  Tve  a  friend  enrolled  ; 

My  titled  chum  regards  me  as  a  pest ; 
Heraldic  signs  and  rarest  eoats  of  arms  in  blue  and  gold 

My  Lady  Monogram  considers  best 

rd  delve  the  wide  world  o'er  and  o'er  to  deck  this  fan  of  thine 

If  at  the  end  thou  wouldst  accept  of  me 
The  letters  three  which  make  this  humble  monogram  of  mine, 

And  let  one  seal  suffice  for  me  and  thee  ! 

John  Walker  Harrington,. 
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SEAS   OF   MISUNDERSTANDING. 


HUMAN  LIVES  HAVE  BEEN  COMPARED  TO  "LITTLE  ISLANDS,  SHOUTING  TO  ONE  ANOTHER 
ACROSS  SEAS  OF  MISUNDERSTANDING." 

BY  JULIET    WILBOR    TOMPKINS. 


IT  was  the  strangest  engagement — 
sunny,  kindly  Muriel,  with  her  sim- 
ple nature  and  her  obvious  virtues,  and 
rhilip  Duane..  Muriel  herself  was  as  be- 
wildered as  any  one.  Duane  was  not  puz- 
zled, because  he  understood  everything, 
but  he  sometimes  looked  amused;  and 
when  he  showed  his  amusement,  her  be- 
wilderment rose  to  positive  terror. 

"  You're  actually  fond  of  me,"  he 
commented  one  day,  when  she  had 
shown  distress  over  his  wet  feet,  and  had 
made  him  come  close  to  the  fire  with 
affectionate  fussiness.  *^  Oh,  I  know 
you're  in  love,  child — that  isn't  what  I 
mean.  You  really  feel  tenderness — 
little  warm,  kind  impulses;  you're  ma- 
ternal. No  one  ever  offered  me  that 
before.  I  appreciate  it  very  much,  1  as- 
sure you." 

"  But,  Phil,"  she  protested,  "  women 
who  are — in  love  are  always  like  that. 
It's  part  of  it,  don't  you  see  ?  " 

He  shook  his  head  with  the  little  ex- 
clamation of  impatience  that  always  left 
her  benumbed  and  wordless. 

"  N'!  On  the  contrary,  they  generally 
hate  you  and  would  like  nothing  better 
than  to  put  a  knife  into  you.  That's  why 
being  in  love  is  so  amusing." 

"  That  isn't  real  life,"  she  urged,  sit- 
ting down  opposite  him,  her  face  turned 
to  the  fire.  "  Philip,  you  know  it  isn't. 
Being  fond  of  people,  and  taking  care 
of  them,  and  seeing  to  their  dinners  and 
th(Mr  buttons,  and  being  contented  and 
friendly  as  well  as  in  love — that's  the 
normal.  You  know  it !  "  Her  voice  was 
(lesperately  earnest,  but  she  would  not 
look  nt  him,  dreading  his  smile. 

'*  You're  so  deliciously  elemental,"  he 
said  lazily;  and  by  his  voice  she  knew 
that  he  was  smiling.  The  color  rose  in 
her  face. 

*•  I  am  what  T  am,"  she  said  with  faint 
hearted  defiance.  "  I  put  things  the  way 
liu'V  seem  to  me,  as  plainly  as  1  can.  I'm 
not  a  child  nor "     She  stopped  ab- 


ruptly. After  a  moment's  silence,  he 
came  and  stood  beside  her. 

*•  You  are  very  sweet  and  good,"  he 
said,  with  his  quiet  deiibetateness; 
'*  very  much  nicer  than  I  am,  in  every 
way.  I  admire  you  very  much — ^you 
know  that."  He  stooped  and  kissed  her 
flushed  cheek,  and  then  stood  waiting. 

She  struggled  silently  for  a  moment, 
but  her  resentment  now  seemed  childish, 
utterly  unreasonable.  He  laid  his  hand 
on  the  back  of  her  chair — and  she  knew 
in  a  flash  that  she  had  been  all  in  the 
wrong,  and  that  he  was  very  patient. 
She  drew  him  down  and  pressed  her  face 
to  his  sleeve. 

"  Oh,  but  I  haven't  told  you  my 
news,"  she  said,  later.  "  Sarah  is  coming 
next  week.  Just  think,  I  haven't  seen 
her  since  Paris.  Oh,  she's  so  fascina- 
ting !  Y'^ou  must  help  me  to  make  it  nice 
for  her^  You  don't  seem  very  enthu- 
siastic," she  added  good  temperedly,  at 
his  silence. 

"  Well,  I'm  a  little  afraid  of  your 
Sarah,"  he  admitted.  "  I  don't  believe 
ve  sliould  have  much  in  common.  I'm 
only  judging  by  what  you  have  told  me. 
of  course." 

She  drew  away  from  him,  surprised 
and  hurt.  "  I  don't  see  why!  I'm  sure 
she's  one  of  the  nicest " 

"  My  dear  girl,"  he  interrupted,  "I  am 
not  saying  she  isn't  nice,  just  because  I 
don't  happen  to  appreciate  her.  Only  I 
think  she  would  jar  on  me  in  certain 
ways — and  I  am  sure  I  should  irritate 
her.  It's  a  difference  of  tradition,  that's 
all." 

Muriel  was  not  appeased. 

"  You  have  a  wrong  idea ;  it  isn't  fair," 
she  insisted.  "  Sarah  conies  of  a  good 
family,  and  she — she  knows  things,  and 
all  that.  She  has  lived  abroad  nearly  as 
much  as  she  has  out  West.  She's  as 
much  a " 


"  Whv, 
Philip.  ■ 


you  are  angry,"  commented 
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"  I'm  not  in  the  least !  But  I  don't 
think  you  have  any  right  to  take  such 
an  attitude.'* 

*'  But  you  are  angry/'  he  persisted,  in 
mild  surprise.  "  It's  so  absurd.  She 
will  probably  tell  you  I  am  everything 
that  is  most  unpleasant.  Why  should 
you  mind  ?  You  like  her,  and  you  like 
me.  Why  do  you  care  what  we  think  of 
each  other?  " 

"  Don't  you  think  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  loyalty  to  one's  friends?  "  she 
asked  gravely. 

"  You  are  so  full  of  phrases,"  he  said. 
"Loyalty — what  has  that  to  do  with  it  ?" 

She  pressed  her  lips  together  and  did 
not  answer  him.  Presently  she  rose 
to  stir  the  fire,  and  remained  leaning 
against  the  mantelpiece.  He  watched 
her  lazily  for  several  seconds;  then,  with 
a  glance  down  at  his  still  damp  shoes, 
he  suppressed  a  cough.  She  stirred  un- 
easily. A  second  cough  followed,  more 
difficult  to  hide. 

"  Why  don't  you  come  to  the  fire  ?  " 
she  asked  coldly. 

"  Because  you  don't  like  me  any 
more." 

She  pulled  a  chair  to  the  hearth  and 
pointed  to  it. 

"  Sit  there,"  she  commanded;  but  her 
eyes  had  begun  to  relent.  When  he  left 
her,  an  hour  later,  she  ran  up  stairs 
flushed  and  smiling,  humming  to  herself. 
She  was  still  radiant  when  she  fell 
asleep,  with  his  picture  where  her  hand 
could  reach  it  in  the  dark.  Yet,  when 
she  woke  in  the  morning,  there  was  a 
heavy  sense  of  anger  upon  her.  All  the 
time  of  her  dressing  she  was  carrying 
on  an  internal  quarrel  with  him,  saying 
hurt,  resentful  things  half  under  her 
breath,  turning  on  him  hotly  for  his  atti- 
tude. A  multitude  of  minor  grievances 
seemed  suddenly  to  start  up  out  of  the 
past  few  weeks,  and  words  she  had 
passed  over  at  the  time  came  back  with 
invidious  meaning. 

"  I  don't  believe  you  have  any  heart 
at  all,"  she  thought.  "  You're  conceited 
and  cruel.  I  don't  believe  I'm  going  to 
be  happy  with  you.  I  don't  understand 
you,  and  you  don't  try  to  help  me.  You 
just  smile  and  look  superior.  What 
right  have  you  to  judge  my  friend,  as  if 
you  were  of  a  higher  race?  I've  been 
too  abject — but  that's  all  over  with  now. 


I'm  tired  of  having  my  feelings  tram- 
pled on." 

Her  anger  lasted  through  the  day,  the 
muttered  quarrel  underlying  all  she  said 
and  did.  Then  he  came,  in  good  spirits 
very  unusual  for  him.  He  laughed,  and 
teased  her,  and  grew  confidential,  and 
told  her  things  about  himself  as  a  child 
— that  little  boy  Philip  the  very  thought 
of  whom  thrilled  her  so  strangely.  All 
her  resentment  melted  into  remorseful 
tenderness.  Her  mood  of  the  morning 
seemed  a  wanton  wickedness,  to  be  de- 
spised and  forever  hidden.  She  was 
doubly  happy  in  the  reaction. 

When  he  got  up  to  go,  he  lifted  her 
face  and  looked  gravely  into  it. 

"  You're  still  fond  of  me  ? "  he 
queried. 

^*  Oh,  yes!" 

"  But  you  were  angry  with  me  when  1 
came !  " 

**  Oh,  no,  dear,"  she  protested. 

**  Yes,  you  were.  You  have  been  ha- 
ting me  ever  since  last  night." 

'*  No— not  really,"  she  faltered.  "You 
— you  troubled  me,  and  I  didn't  like — 
but  it's  all  gone  now,  truly.  I  love  vou 
all  the  better." 

"  I'm  glad,"  he  said.  "  I'm  very 
greedy  of  your  fondness.  I  am  grateful 
to  you  for  it.  It  makes  me  feel  badly 
that  you  have  begun  to  hate  me." 

"  Dearest,"  she  said  beseechingly, 
tears  in  her  eyes,  "  it  has  gone  for  good. 
You  must  believe  me." 

He  kissed  her,  as  he  always  did,  very 
slowly  and  without  meaning  of  any 
kind,  looking  at  her  with  a  veiled  glance 
before  which  her  own  expressive  eyes 
fell.  She  understood  him  no  better  than 
she  had  the  night  she  had  met  him,  but 
the  charm  held  her  helpless.  She  must 
believe  in  him,  since  her  belief  went 
with  her  love.  She  fell  asleep  with  the 
thought  of  him  like  something  warm 
and  living  against  her  heart. 

Then  Sarah  came,  with  her  amazing 
mixture  of  Paris  and  Colorado,  her  glit- 
tering gowns,  her  absurd  waist, her  ready 
laughter  and  warmth  of  nature,  the 
abounding  vitality  that  made  her  take 
the  street  with  a  slight  swagger  and 
drew  all  eyes  after  her.  Formerly,  when 
Sarah  had,  by  word  or  opinion,  startled 
her  instinctive  conventions,  Muriel  had 
blamed  herself  as  narrow  and  hyperscn- 
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sitive,  and  had  hidden  all  trace  of  the 
)nomentary  shrinking  like  a  fault.  She 
had  yielded  unreservedly  to  Sarah's 
charm,  proud  to  be*^the  friend  of  this 
dazzling  girl  for  whom  men  could  never 
do  enough ;  but  now  an  unkind  spirit  of 
criticism  had  risen  between  them.  Her 
secret  traditions  were  suddenly  justified, 
forced  out  of  hiding  by  a  few  cold  words, 
and,  tried  by  them,  Sarah  was  found 
wanting.  Muriel  brought  her  friend  and 
Philip  together  with  acute  misgivings. 

Sarah  was  unusually  quiet  and  nega- 
tive during  that  first  meeting,  though 
there  was  an  alert  look  in  her  eyes  that 
would  have  piqued  the  curiosity  of  the 
average  man,  and  set  him  exploring. 
When  Philip  had  gone,  the  two  sat  silent 
for  gome  time. 

"  My  dear,"  said  Sarah  at  last, "  I  wish 
you  would  tell  me  just  why  you  are 
going  to  marry  that  man." 

Muriel  flushed  a  little.  "There's 
nothing  so  very  startling  in  the  reason," 
she  said.    "  It  isn't  even  original." 

Sarah  put  out  her  hand  and  gently 
rubbed  the  other's  knee. 

"  Oh,  I  see  all  his  fascination,"  she 
said.  "  He  counts!  1  don't  blame  you 
for  being  in  love  with  him.  I  don't  see 
how  you  could  help  it.  But  marriage 
— goodness!  I'd  as  soon  have  a  glacier 
about  the  house.  And  you're  such  a 
warm  little  white  mouse !  But,  of  course, 
I  don't  pretend  to  know  him.  He's 
probably  very  different  from  what  he 
seems  at  first." 

"  Oh,  he  is,"  said  Muriel  rather  eager- 
ly.   "  You  don't  know,  Sarah." 

"  Y"es,  of  course.  And  he's  so  good 
looking.  I  adore  those  long,  thin,  grave 
men.    I'm  sorry  he  doesn't  like  me." 

''Sarah,  what  nonsense!''  protested 
Muriel  uncomfortably. 

"  Oh,  it  doesn't  matter.  He  will  be- 
fore 1  go,"  Sarah  replied  with  tranquil 
assurance. 

When  Philip  came  Sunday  afternoon, 
Sarah  was  sitting  in  the  library  in  a 
white  lace  gown,  plain  down  to  the  very 
feet,  where  it  broke  into  a  confusion  of 
frills.  She  rose  and  came  forward  to 
meet  him,  simple  cordiality  lighting  her 
vivid  little  brown  eyes. 

"  Muriel  is  dressing.  May  I  stay  till 
she  comes?  "  she  began,  holding  out  her 
hand. 


"  It  would  be  very  good  of  you,"  he 
answered  with  grave  formality;  and  the 
fight  was  on.  "  Attractive,  yes,  but  a 
trifle  second  rate — ^and,  really,  I  am  tired 
of  fascinating  women ; "  so  she  read  his 
secret.  "  No  man  has  ever  denied  me 
yet,  when  I  chose  to  trouble  about 
him ;  "  so  he  read  hers. 

Muriel,  when  she  came  in,  found  them 
discussing  the  rival  demerits  of  table  and 
service  on  the  various  Atlantic  lines.. 
Very  soon  Sarah,  on  a  faint  pretext, 
trailed  out  of  the  room.  As  Philip  held 
open  the  door  for  her,  she  shot  a  brief, 
unfathomable  look  straight  into  his  eyes. 
He  was  smiling  slightly  to  himself  as  he 
came  back  to  Muriel. 

*•  Your  young  friend  is  going  to  flirt 
with  me.  Shall  you  allow  that?"  he 
asked 

"  Oh,  Philip !  I  shan't  like  it  at  all," 
Muriel  answered,  frowning  anxiously  at 
him. 

"Then  I  will  tell  her  she  mustn't.  But 
you  aren't  afraid,  are  you?  Don't  you 
think  you  could  hold  me  against  her?  " 

There  was  a  teasing  look  in  his  eyes 
that  she  had  learned  to  dread. 

"  I  don't  want  to  hold  you.  I  want 
you  to  stay  of  your  own  accord,"  she 
protested.  Then  she  slipped  her  hand 
into  his,  looking  at  him  with  a  sort  of 
frightened  wonder.  "  Philip,  just  how 
much  do  you  love  me  ?  "  she  longed  to 
ask;  but  she  was  afraid  of  the  question. 

Several  entertainments,  little  and  big, 
were  given  in  Sarah's  honor,  and  Muriel, 
as  hostess,  had  her  hands  full.  She  com- 
manded Philip  to  see  that  her  guest  was 
kept  amused,  and  he  undertook  the  com- 
mission with  an  unwillingness  that  made 
her  very  light  hearted  through  the  long 
hours  that  they  were  together  without 
her,  in  the  weeks  that  followed.  He  was 
very  gentle  with  her  these  days,  more 
affectionate,  less  given  to  teasing.  Sarah 
vas  a  trifle  moody  and  constrained  when 
they  were  alone,  but  shone  with  doubled 
brilliancy  before  others. 

It  was  not  till  the  night  of  her  little 
dance  that  Muriel's  tranquillity  was  dis- 
turbed. People  were  beginning  to  go, 
and  Sarah  was  not  at  hand  to  receive 
her  share  of  the  good  nights.  Muriel 
looked  for  her  through  several  rooms, 
then  paused  with  a  silent  laugh  before  a 
deep  bay  window,  half  screened  with 
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palms.  Within,  in  the  dull  glow  of  the 
hanging  lamp,  sat  Sarah,  her  pointed 
chin  resting  on  her  ungloved  hands,  her 
brown  eyes,  smaller  and  more  vivid  than 
ever,  fixed  intently  on  her  companion. 
Look,  tone,  attitude 

"  The  same  old  Sarah,"  thought  Mu- 
riel amusedly.  "  Poor  fellow,  I  won- 
der  "    The  next  step  had  shown  her 

that  the  man  on  the  ottoman  was 
Philip. 

She  went  quietly  on,  as  if  she  had  not 
seen.  The  rooms  were  nearly  empty 
when  Philip  appeared  for  a  hurried  good 
night.  As  soon  as  every  one  had  gone, 
Sarah  went  up  to  her  room  without  a 
word,  and  shut  the  door. 

The  two  girls  saw  little  of  each  other 
the  next  day,  and  scarcely  spoke.  Sarah 
did  not  seem  to  notice  the  other's  change 
of  attitude;  she  was  wholly  absorbed  in 
some  inner  turmoil  of  her  own.  Muriel, 
angry  and  heart  sick,  quarreled  bitterly 
all  day  under  her  forced  quiet,  storming 
now  at  the  woman  and  now  at  the  man. 

"  He  can  go,"  she  cried  to  herself. 
"It's  all  ended.  He  has  never  really 
cared,  any  way.  He  has  just  taken  and 
taken  all  I  would  give  him — and  then 
laughed  at  me.  Oh,  I  hate  him !  "  And 
she  fastened  her  velvet  girdle  and  went 
down  to  pour  tea  for  her  callers,  who  had 
shown  a  new  zeal  for  her  day  at  home 
since  Sarah's  arrival. 

For  two  long  hours  they  drifted  in 
.  and  out,  men  and  women.  When  Philip 
came,  Muriel  gave  him  an  absent  smile 
and  a  very  cold  hand,  and  went  on  with 
her  interrupted  sentence.  Sarah  swept 
across  the  room  to  him,  her  figure  boldly 
outlined  in  its  heavy,  plain  white  lace, 
her  piquant  face  alive  with  that  vital 
radiance  that  was  her  power.  When 
Muriel  nerved  herself  to  look  round, 
both  had  disappeared. 

When  at  last  she  was  free,  Muriel 
started  up  with  a  longing  for  her  own 
room,  but  as  she  passed  the  half  open 
library  door,  she  paused  abruptly.  The 
room  was  lighted  only  by  the  flickering 
wood  fire,  and  Philip  lay  like  a  black 
shadow  in  a  deep  chair.  Sarah's  splen- 
did stature  was  silhouetted  against  the 
glowing  background  as  she  stood  looking 
across  at  him,  her  strange  little  face 
brilliant  and  dangerous  in  the  half  light. 
She  was  talking  rapidly  in  a  low  tone 


that  made  Muriel  shiver  at  her  own  help- 
lessness. She  wanted  to  walk  in  upon 
them,  pleasant  and  unsuspicious,  but  it 
was  out  of  her  power.  Her  first  syllable 
would  betray  her.  She  saw  Sarah  slowly 
cross  the  hearth  and  stand  looking  down 
on  the  shadow,  her  voice  taking  a  deeper 
note ;  her  hand  was  lifted  in  some  quick 
gesture,  then  fell,  as  though  uncon- 
sciously, on  the  back  of  the  chair,  close 
to  Philip's  dark  head.  Muriel  turned 
with  a  little  gasp  and  ran  noiselessly  up 
stairs. 

Philip  had  been  expected  to  stay  to 
dinner,  but  Sarah  appeared  without 
him,  and  offered  no  excuses.  The  next 
afternoon  she  went  out  by  herself  after 
luncheon,  beautifully  dressed,  with  a 
white,  reckless  face  under  her  velvet  hat. 
When  she  came  back,  two  hours  later, 
Philip  was  with  her.  She  went  straight 
up  stairs,  but  he  came  into  the  library 
where  Muriel  was  sitting. 

"  Well,  Muriel,"  he  said,  stooping  to 
kiss  her.  She  bore  it  rigidly,  without 
response.  He  stood  looking  down  on  her 
gravely  for  a  moment,  and  she  held  her 
breath  lest  she  should  be  tempted  into  a 
quiver  of  relenting.  She  felt  a  surer 
grip  on  her  resentment  when  he  went 
and  leaned  against  the  mantelpiece. 

"  We  haven't  seen  much  of  each  other 
lately,  have  we  ?  "  he  went  on,  and  she 
had  to  set  her  teeth,  the  very  tone  of  his 
voice  could  move  her  so  deeply. 

"  Oh,  well,  I  have  been  busy  and  ab- 
sorbed— and  so  have  you,"  she  said  in- 
diflferently,  after  a  pause.  She  felt  his 
eyes  on  her  averted  face,  and  lifted  her 
book  with  an  impatient  movement. 
"  I'm  really  too  tired  for  visitors  today, 
Philip,"  she  exclaimed.  "  Do  get  Sarah 
to  amuse  you.    I  want  to  read." 

The  silence  that  followed  seemed  to 
her  straining  nerves  to  last  years,  but 
she  held  rigidly  to  her  self  control,  and 
even  turned  the  blurred  page.  Then  he 
quietly  left  the  room,  and  a  moment 
later  she  heard  the  front  door  shut.  She 
threw  down  her  book  with  a  passionate 
movement  and  ran  up  stairs.  Sarah,  in 
a  silk  dressing  sack,  looking  strangely 
white  and  old,  appeared  at  the  door  of 
her  room. 

"  Where  is  he  ?  "  she  demanded  ab- 
ruptly.   Muriel  paused. 

"  Mr.  Duano  ?  "  ?he  asked  coolly.    '*  I 
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told  him  I  was  too  tired  for  visitors,  so 
he  went.    I'm  sorry  if  you  wanted  him." 

Sarah  looked  her  up  and  down  for  an 
instant,  then  stood  aside  with  an  abrupt 
gesture. 

"  Come  in  here,''  she  commanded. 
The  room  was  strewn  with  gowns  and 
hats,  but  Muriel  did  not  grasp  their 
meaning.  All  her  being  was  absorbed  in 
a  great  cry  for  courage — courage  to  meet 
the  terrible  thing  that  was  coming  with 
contempt,  with  insolence,  with  anything 
rather  than  the  heart  broken  tears  that 
were  burning  within  her.  Sarah  closed 
the  door  and  faced  her. 

"  You  were  rude  and  cold  to  him  be- 
cause you  were  jealous  of  me/'  she  began 
abruptly.    "  Isn't  that  true?" 

"  Oh,  jealous  is  hardly  the  word,"  said 
Muriel  deliberately.  "  I  am  disappoint- 
ed in  him,  naturally — but  rather  grate- 
ful to  you  for  opening  my  eyes." 

Sarah  looked  at  her  curiously. 

"  Opening  your  eyes?  "  she  repeated 
more  quietly.    "  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  think  you  know !  You  can't 
really  admire  his  strength  of  character, 
Sarah !  It  usually  takes  even  you  more 
than  four  weeks." 

Sarah  came  slowly  forward  and  leaned 
her  arms  on  the  back  of  a  chair. 

^*  Don't  you  love  him  ?  "  she  demanded 
with  suppressed  eagerness. 

"  When  you  find  that  a  man  is  un- 
stable as  well  as  cold,  that  he  hasn't  even 

the  honor  to "  her  voice  broke  and 

her  anger  flashed  out.    "  I  hate  him !  " 

Sarah's  eyes  narrowed  and  burned, 
and  she  stood  like  one  in  a  silent  strug- 
gle. Then  she  lifted  her  hands  in  a  little 
gesture  of  hopelessness. 

"  Oh,  no,  you  don't,"  she  said  heavily. 
"  You  love  him.  And  so  do  I."  She 
pointed  to  the  scattered  garments. 
"  That's  why  I'm  going.  I've  done 
everything  on  God's  earth  to  get  him. 
Y^ou've  seen  me  make  men  do  what  I 
wanted,  but  you  never  saw  me  try  like 
this.  I  didn't  care  about  you  or  any- 
thing else.  I  brought  every  inch  of 
power  I  had  to  bear  on  him,  and  he  just 
looked  on  without  a  sign.  And  then  this 
afternoon  I  couldn't  stand  it.  I  went  to 
liim  and  told  him.  Do  vou  know  what 
he  said  ?  " 

Arunol  had  buried  her  face  in  her 
arms.    She  shook  her  head  silently. 


"  He  said  that  I  was  just  another  mad 
woman — and  that  he  had  had  enough 
of  mad  women  in  his  life.  He  said  I 
loved  him  because  I  hated  him — hated 
him  for  resisting  me ;  but  that  your  love 
for  him  was  the  one  thing  of  value  that 
he  had  ever  had,  that  he  cared  more  for 
it  than  for  all  the  lire  and  passion  on 
earth;  that  you  had  trusted  him  perfect- 
ly, even  with  me;  and  that  with  all  I  had 
done,  he  had  not  felt  one  pang  of  temp- 
tation, you  were  so——" 

*'0h,  don't,  don't,"  sobbed  Muriel. 
Sarah's  eyes  flashed  angrily. 

"  If  it  hurts  you,  what  do  you  think 
it  means  to  me  ?  Oh,  I  could  give  him 
so  much — and  you,  with  your  little  wa- 
tery affection  that  turns  cold  at  every 
chance !  And  your  vanity  that  is  always 
getting  stepped  on — I've  seen  you  sulk 
for  five  minutes  because  he  teased  you, 
or  didn't  take  your  little  ten  cent  opin- 
ions seriously.  You  go  off  and  get  hurt 
about  nothing,  and  all  the  time  you've 
got  a  man — ^good  God !  "  She  flung  her- 
self into  a  chair  and  shut  her  eyes. 
Neither  spoke  till  the  little  clock  on  the 
desk  struck  the  half  hour.  Then  Sarah 
lifted  her  head  and  pressed  her  hands  to 
her  temples. 

"Well,  it's  over,"  she  said.  "  FU 
spend  the  rest  of  my  days  loving  and 
hating  him,  I  suppose.  I  could  give 
him  more  than  you,  but  he'll  never  know 
it."  She  came  slowly  across  the  room 
and  laid  her  hand  on  Muriel's  shoulder. 
"  I  was  beaten,  and  I  deserved  it,"  she 
said.  *^Love  him  big,  Muriel— don't 
mind  the  little  things.  I've  been  about 
the  world  more  than  you,  and  I've  found 
that  there  are  very  few  men  in  it.  Don't 
let  one  go." 

Muriel  lifted  her  wet  face.  "  But  I 
sent  him  away,"43he  whispered. 

"  Send  for  him  to  come  back,"  said 
Sarah,  beginning  to  smooth  and  fold  her 
white  lace  gown. 

Muriel  went  slowly  to  her  own  room 
and  sat  down  at  her  desk.  She  wrote  a 
few  halting  words,  then  laid  down  her 
pen  and  took  up  Philip's  picture. 

*^  She  is  bigger  than  I,  Philip,"  she 
said  humbly.  "  I  don't  understand — 
perhaps  I  never  shall ;  but  I'll  try  to  love 
you  without  understanding — love  you 
big! ''  She  caught  up  the  pen  and  wrote 
quickly  and  eagerly. 
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TURN  over  the  cards  in  the  catalogue 
of  any  large  library,  find  the  name 
"  Morrill,'*  and  there,  among  the  many 
speeches  on  finance,  education,  and  the 
tariflp  delivered  by  the  late  United  States 
Senator  from  Vermont,  Justin  S.  Mor- 
rill, will  be  found  the  title  of  a  work, 
"  Self  Consciousness  of  Notable  Per- 
sons,*' published  in  1887,  but  privately 
printed  and  circulated  prior  to  that  date. 
In  this  book  will  be  found  one  of  the 
best  collections  extant  of  the  sayings  of 
great  men,  from  St.  Paul  down  to  Dis- 
raeli, which  have  revealed  their  own 
opinion  of  themselves. 

It  is  a  collection  which  both  amuses 
and  saddens  one  who  studies  it.  It  re- 
veals the  truth  of  Pascal's  saying,  that 
a  philosopher  is  of  ttimes  like  the  lowest 
drudge  of  the  street  in  inborn  vanity; 
and  of  Beecher's  assertion  that  there  is 
nothing  "  that  vanity  does  not  dese- 
crate." On  the  other  hand,  it  gives 
indisputable  proof  of  the  wisdom  of 
Horace  Bushnell's  advice,  given  in  his 
parting  address  to  the  students  of  Yale 
College. 

"  It  is  folly,"  Bushnell  said,  "  to  think 
of  succeeding  in  life  without  some  pre- 
tensions. A  man  must  begin  to  hold  up 
his  own  head,  or  no  one  will  see  it  to  be 
worth  the  pains."  It  was  in  this  mood 
that  Bismarck,  in  1840,  said  to  Torner- 
jelm  the  Swede:  "I  will  be  the  savior 
of  my  country;  from  all  these  fragments 
I  will  make  a  harmonious  whole,  and 
one  day  Germany  will  be  a  great  and 
powerful  empire."  Mr.  Dooley  illus- 
trated the  same  principle  when,  in  po- 
king fun  at  Vice  President  Roosevelt, 
he  said :  "  No  man  that  bears  a  gredge 
agin  himselfll  iver  be  Governor  iv  a 
State." 

But  many  men  and  women  widely 


known  have  said  equally  interesting 
things  since  Senator  Morrill  wrote  his 
book.  The  dominant  note  of  the  present 
day  utterances  is  one  of  self  respect  and 
modesty,  rather  than  vanity. 

A  GREAT  ADMIRAL'S  DIGNIFIED   MODESTY. 

Nearly  two  years  ago.  Rear  Admiral 
Sampson,  victor  of  the  great  sea  fight  off 
Santiago,  received  at  the  hands  of  the 
Governor  of  New  Jersey  a  beautiful  jew- 
eled sword,  voted  to  him  by  the  State 
Legislature.  A  brilliant  company  of 
naval  officers  were  present  to  witness  the 
honor  paid  to  their  chief.  The  Gover- 
nor's words,  in  presenting  the  sword, 
were  suitable — not  over  laudatory,  but 
adequate.  The  admiral,  in  reply,  made 
a  speech  that  deserves  to  stand  as  a 
model  of  dignified  and  self  respecting 
modesty.    He  said  in  part : 

"  If  t  mistake  not,  you  make  me  today 
the  representative  of  many  who  fought 
well  at  Santiago.  Courage  and  valor  in 
one  man  may  be  fine,  but  unless  courage 
and  valor  had  been  multiplied  a  thou- 
sandfold and  in  a  thousand  hearts  that 
day,  there  might  have  been  a  different 
tale  to  tell.  I  am  proud  for  and  proud 
of  my  confreres,  and  in  their  name, 
jointly  with  my  own,  I  accept  your  gift. 
You  have  honored  me  because  I  was 
their  commander,  and  though  to  have 
been  their  commander  was  honor 
enough,  your  acknowledgment  at  this 
time  and  in  this  manner  is  precious  to 
me." 

The  same  spirit  of  modesty  and  self 
abnegation  was  shown  by  Admiral 
Sampson  when  he  wrote  to  the  President 
to  urge  that  the  controversy  that  had 
arisen  as  to  the  honors  of  the  Santiago 
victory  should  not  be  allowed  to  prevent 
the  promotion  of  those  in  no  way  in- 
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volved  in  that  unfortunate  dispute.  As 
for  himself,  he  said : 

"  I  have  felt  that  I  have  done  my  duty 
in  the  conduct  of  the  West  Indian  naval 
campaign  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  and 
if  no  reward  should  come  I  could  be  sat- 
isfied with  the  consciousness  of  having 
done  my  best." 

Here  we  have  a  well  nigh  ideal  atti- 
tude in  conformity  to  Hamerton's  defi- 
nition of  self  respect :  "  Content  to  do 
the  best  he  could,  to  preserve  his  own 
dignity,  and  to  leave  the  rest  to  the 
future." 

UTTERANCES  OF  OUR  PUBUC  MEN. 

When  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws 
was  conferred  upon  John  Hay,  Secretary 
of  State,  by  Princeton  University,  last 
year,  he  said : 

"  My  gratitude  for  this  distinguished 
honor  is  not  diminished,  but  rather  en- 
hanced, by  the  sense  of  my  personal  un- 
worthiness  of  it.  1  accept  it,  sir,  with 
deep  appreciation,  for  I  interpret  it  as  a 
sign  of  your  approval  of  the  manner  in 
which  I  and  my  colleagues  in  the  govern- 
ment have,  under  the  direction  of  the 
President,  conducted  the  foreign  rela- 
tions of  the  country.  If  any  measure  of 
success  has  attended  our  efforts,  it  has 
been  due,  not  to  any  strength  or  ability 
of  mine,  but  to  the  fact  that  our  course 
was  clearly  marked  out  for  us  by  a  cen- 
tury of  national  traditions  from  which 
we  have  never  swerved." 

In  these  few  words  Mr.  Hay  manages 
to  pay  a  very  neat  compliment  to  the 
President  and  to  his  great  predecessors, 
while  modestly  depreciating  his  own 
service. 

During  the  campaign  of  1900,  William 
J.  Bryan  was  often  introduced  as  "a 
second  Thomas  Jefferson  whom  the 
Lord  had  raised  up."  Replying  to  one 
of  the  perfervid  orators  wlio  introduced 
him  thus,  he  said: 

"  When  I  am  complimented  in  this 
way  it  does  not  increase  the  size  of  my 
head.  The  chairman  sees  in  me  a  reflec- 
tion of  his  own  ideas.  A  man  amounts 
to  very  little  in  this  world  except  as  he 
stands  for  some  great  principle.  I  know 
that  whatever  good  will  you  manifest 
towards  me  is  not  manifested  towards 
me  as  an  individual,  but  merely  as  the 
^^profientntive  for  the  time  being  of  a 


great  party.  The  work  of  the  party  I 
am  doing  for  myself  as  well  as  for  you, 
for  we  are  all  in  the  same  boat." 

In  January,  1898,  Senator  Hoar,  of 
Massachusetts,  was  defending  himself, 
in  the  presence  of  old  party  friends, 
members  of  the  Massachusetts  Club, 
from  charges  brought  against  him  by 
enemies  on  one  side  who  declared  that 
his  conduct  was  disloyal  to  his  party, 
and  by  others  who  declared  that  his 
obedience  to  party  behests  had  made 
him  betray  his  conscience. 

*'  A  man,"  said  Mr.  Hoar,  "  is  not  a 
very  good  judge  of  his  own  unconscious 
motives.  But  I  venture  to  take  issue 
with  the  gentlemen  on  both  these  prop- 
ositions. I  trust  I  am  not  too  arrogant 
when  I  declare  I  have  never  in  my  life 
yielded  my  individual  conscience  or 
judgment,  in  any  matter  of  principle,  to 
the  dictates  of  any  party.  I  hope,  also, 
I  am  not  too  arrogant  if  I  claim  that  I 
have  had,  in  my  life,  much  more  to  do 
with  shaping  the  action  of  the  Republi- 
can party  than  the  Republican  party  has 
had  to  do  with  shaping  mine.  I  fully 
agree  with  these  critics  that  better  men 
and  abler  men  might  have  been  found 
to  discharge  the  duties  which  I  have  un- 
dertaken. When  I  think  of  my  great 
predecessors,  when  I  think  of  my  great 
companions,  I  have  a  most  profound  and 
painful  sense  of  my  own  imperfections. 
But  I  repel  with  whatever  indignation 
I  can  command  the  charge  that  I  have 
been  the  servant  of  a  party,  or  that  I 
have  failed  to  utter  with  sincerity  and 
fidelitv  whatever  I  thought  to  be  the 
truth." 

Thomas  B.  Reed,  formerly  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  when 
retiring  from  political  life,  wrote  a  fare- 
well letter  to  his  constituents,  in  which 
he  said : 

"  I  have  never  trimmed  a  sail  to  catch 
the  passing  breeze,  and  never  flown  a 
doubtful  flag.  Oftice  as  a  ribbon  to  stick 
in  your  coat  is  worth  nobody's  consider- 
ation. Office  as  an  opportunity  is  worth 
all  consideration." 

In  a  speech  in  Cooper  Union,  Xew 
York,  in  the  campaign  of  1900,  Senator 
Hanna,  of  Ohio,  said : 

"  I  have  been  a  business  man  all  my 
life.  My  entrance  into  politics — if  you 
have  a  mind  to  call  it  so — ori^to  public 
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aflfairs,  grows  out  of  my  interest   in 
everything  American." 

Carl  Sehurz,  at  a  dinner  given  in  his 
honor  in  1899,  said:  "  Doubtless  I  have 
sometimes  committed  grave  errors  of 
observation  or  of  judgment,  but  I  may 
affirm  that  in  my  long  public  activity  I 
have  always  sought  to  inform  myself 
about  the  things  I  had  to  deal  with,  and 
that  in  my  utterances  on  public  interests 
I  have  never  said  anything  that  I  did 
not  myself  conscientiously  believe  to  be 
true." 

A  FINE  REPLY  TO  BITTER  ATTACKS. 

Few  men  have  been  more  bitterly  at- 
tacked than  Sir  Alfred  Milner,  who  has 
been  the  British  high  commissioner  in 
South  Africa  during  the  last  four  troub- 
lous years.  In  a  recent  letter  to  one  who 
had  called  his  attention  to  criticisms  of 
himself,  Sir  Alfred  wrote: 

**  If  I  were  to  attempt  to  deny  all  the 
lies  or  to  correct  all  the  misrepresenta- 
tions of  which  I  am  the  object,  I  should 
have  practically  no  time  to  do  anything 
else.  It  is  better  to  neglect  them  alto- 
gether, to  go  ahead  with  one's  work,  and 
to  leave  it  to  time  and  the  ultimate  good 
sense  of  Englishmen,  in  which  I  have 
the  greatest  confidence,  to  put  things 
right  in  the  end." 

The  passage  reveals  a  spirit  that  was 
worth  revealing.  It  could  hardly  have 
been  penned  by  a  vain,  weak,  small,  or 
selfish  man. 

AUTHORS'  OPINIONS  OF  THEMSELVES. 

It  is  quite  natural  that  authors  should 
often  have  struck  a  personal  note,  either 
in  frankly  egoistic  interviews,  or  in  let- 
ters which  may  or  may  not  have  been 
written  for  the  public's  eye.  Thus  Conan 
Doyle  writes  to  an  unknown  but  courte- 
ous critic  of  some  of  his  later  books : 

"  To  what  preceding  book  can  you 
trace  *  A  Duet '  or  '  Stark  Munro  '  ? 
These  things  are  myself,  spun  out  of  my 
own  heart,  and  purposely  thrown  into 
new  forms,  avoiding  plot  or  sensation, 
the  one  to  show  the  inner  life  of  a  mod- 
ern young  man,  the  other  to  catch  the 
golden  haze  of  love.  They  failed  with 
my  old  public,  who  wanted  fights  and 
crimes,  but  they  are  subtler  and  more 
honest  work — that  I  feel  with  all  my 
heart." 


When  Zola  returned  from  his  tem- 
porary exile  in  England,  whither  he  had 
been  driven  on  account  of  his  bold 
championship  of  Dreyfus  and  of  free 
speech,  the  great  French  novelist  said : 

"  Now  that  the  good  work  is  done,  1 
want  neither  applause  nor  reward,  even 
though  it  be  deemed  that  I  have  been 
one  of  the  useful  workers.  No  merit  be- 
longs to  me,  the  cause  was  so  beautiful, 
80  human.  It  is  the  truth  that  has  con- 
quered, and  it  could  not  have  been  other- 
wise. As  my  only  recompense,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  have  it  said  of  me  that  I  was 
neither  stupid  or  wicked.  My  sole  am- 
bition is  to  continue  my  fight  for  truth, 
so  long  as  my  hand  shall  be  able  to  hold 
the  pen." 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  natures 
that  seem  to  care  nothing  for  modesty. 
For  instance,  Nietzsche,  the  German  in- 
dividualistic philosopher,  said  not  long 
before  he  ceased  to  teach  publicly :  '"  I 
am  that  predestined  man  who  stamps 
the  value  of  things  for  thousands  of 
years.  I  might  become  the  Buddha  of 
Eurof)e."  It  may  be  worth  while  to  add 
that  Nietzsche  died  insane. 

An  interesting  sidelight  on  Mr.  Kip- 
ling's nature  is  cast  by  the  letter  he 
wrote  to  an  admirer  who  attempted,  and 
finally  published,  an  "  appreciation  "  of 
Mr.  Kipling.  He  tried  in  vain  to  get 
Mr.  Kipling  to  write  a  foreword  to  the 
book,  and,  failing  this,  naively  publislied 
Mr.  Kipling's  refusal  in  lieu  of  the  pref- 
ace.   Mr.  Kipling  wrote : 

"  I  confess  that  I  admire  your  enthu- 
siasm. But  does  it  not  seem  to  you  that 
work  of  this  kind  would  be  best  pul>- 
lished  after  the  subject  were  dead? 
There  are  so  many  ways  in  which  a  liv- 
ing man  can  fall  from  grace  that,  were  I 
you,  I  should  be  afraid  to  put  so  much 
enthusiasm  into  the  abidingness  of  print 
until  I  was  very  sure  of  my  man.  Please 
do  not  think  for  a  moment  that  I  do  not 
value  your  enthusiasm ;  but,  considering 
things  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  pul>- 
lic,  to  whom,  after  all,  your  book  must 
go,  is  there  enough  in  anything  Mr.  Kip- 
ling has  written  to  justify  a  whole  book 
about  him?" 

That  phrase,  "  abidingness  of  print," 

is  very  Kiplingesque,  and  how  cleverly 

he  throws  the  burden  of  proof  on  his 

questioner!     Bichard  Le  Galli^enne  h^ 
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not  scrupled  to  draw  his  own  portrait, 
and  that  of  Kipling,  in  his  novel 
"  Young  Lives/^ 

"  Presently,"  he  says,  "  there  entered 
a  tall  young  man  with  a  long,  thin  face, 
curtained  on  each  side  with  enormous 
masses  of  black  hair — like  a  slip  of  the 
young  moon  glimmering  through  a  pine 
wood."  That  is  Le  Gallienne,  drawn  by 
himself.  Then  he  adds:  "  At  the  same 
moment  there  entered,  as  if  by  design, 
his  very  antithesis,  a  short,  firmly  built, 
clerky  fellow,  with  a  head  like  a  billiard 
ball  in  need  of  a  shave,  a  big  brown  mus- 
tache, and  enormous  spectacles."  This 
is  Kipling  as  seen  by  Le  Gallienne. 

Next  the  ingenuous  author  puts  a 
rather  hopeful  estimate  of  his  own 
chances  for  fame  into  the  mouth  of  one 
of  his  characters,  a  publisher,  who  says, 
referring  to  the  moon  in  the  pine  wood 
young  man : 

"  That  is  our  young  apostle  of  senti- 
ment, our  new  man  of  feeling,  the  best 
hated  man  we  have;  and  the  other  is  our 
apostle  of  blood.  He  is  all  for  muscle 
and  brutality — and  he  makes  all  the 
money.  But  it  is  my  impression  that  our 
young  man  of  feeling  will  have  his  day 
— though  he  will  have  to  wait  for  it." 

Again,  it  is  self  confidence,  rather 
than  modesty,  that  speaks  in  a  letter 
from  Gertrude  Atherton  to  a  New  York 
journal  which  had  reviewed  her  "  Sena- 
tor North  "  caustically : 

"  I  have  not  the  egoism,"  Mrs.  Ather- 
ton says,  "  to  attempt  to  be  a  teacher, 
but  I  do  know  the  world  as  it  is.  I  have 
had  unusual  opportunities  to  study  it, 
and  perhaps  I  am  the  only  woman  who 
has  ever  dared  to  write  of  the  world  ex- 
actly as  she  has  seen  it.  I  do  this  be- 
cause I  live  for  my  work  and  nothing 
else,  having  practically  no  personal  life." 

THE  SELF  CONSCIOUSNESS  OF  CLERGYMEN. 

Self  estimates  by  religious  leaders  do 
not  seem  to  be  as  numerous  as  those  of 
men  in  other  walks  of  life.  Dr.  Joseph 
Parker,  the  well  known  London  divine, 
recently  affirmed  that  ho  was  a  preacher 
and  nothing  else.  "  For  things,"  he 
said.  '*  that  some  other  ministers  can 
do,  T  have  neither  time  nor  inclination. 
I  can't  undertake  the  care  of  empire  and 
preach  as  well." 

The  recently  published  biography  of 


Phillips  Brooks  gives  some  sidelights  on 
the  self  consciousness  of  the  famous  Bos- 
ton clergyman.  During  his  not  alto- 
gether fortunate  experience  as  teacher 
in  the  Boston  Latin  School,  when  only 
nineteen  years  old,  he  wrote :  "  If  I  am 
to  choose  a  life  for  myself y  which  I  am  to 
live  and  for  which  I  am  to  answer,  let 
the  choice  be  reaUy  mine.  Let  me  say 
to  my  advisers :  *  I  receive  your  advice, 
but  no  dictation.^  Without  presumption 
or  vanity,  humbly,  earnestly,  and  firmly, 
I  claim  my  own  human  and  divine  right 
to  my  own  life.  I  have  failed  signally 
in  teaching  school,  but  I  am  not  yet 
quite  ready  to  acknowledge  myself 
whollv  unequal  to  all  this  wide  world's 
work." 

Later,  in  1869,  when  Trinity  Church 
in  Boston  was  coveting  him,  and  he 
knew  it,  he  wrote  to  his  father  about 
other  excellent  men  whom  he  thought 
the  church  might  better  call,  and  added: 
"  Why  don't  they  look  some  other  way, 
and  take  their  eyes  off  me  ?  It  worries 
me." 

In  1872,  writing  to  Miss  Mitchell,  sis- 
ter of  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  and  discussing 
the  possibility  of  friends  in  heaven  dis- 
covering how  far  short  their  friends 
were  and  are  of  their  earthly  ideals.  Dr. 
Brooks  said :  "  Promise  me  that  however 
you  find  me  out  to  have  been  a  delusion 
and  a  sham,  you  won't  give  me  up,  for  I 
forewarn  you  that  you  don't  know  me 
now,  and  if  you  ever  do,  the  discovery 
will  shock  you.  Which  doesn't  mean 
that  I  have  ever  murdered  a  parishioner 
or  robbed  a  house,  but  only  that  I  know 
myself  better  than  you  know  me." 

In  1888,  when  some  of  his  friends 
were  urging  him  to  favor  a  scheme  for 
electing  him  president  of  Columbia 
University,  in  New  York,  he  wrote  to 
Dr.  Huntington  discouraging  the  idea, 
"  My  only  ambition  is  to  be  a  parish 
priest.  I  am  not  much  of  a  P.  P.,  but 
as  a  college  president  I  should  be  still 
less." 

In  1891,  as  he  closes  his  letter  to  the 
Rev.  Charles  M.  Addison,  the  most  inti- 
mate and  explicit  disclosure  of  his  inner 
life  of  which  his  biographer  is  aware, 
he  says :  "  I  have  written  fully,  and  will 
not  even  read  over  what  I  have  written, 
lest  I  should  be  led  to  repent  that  I  have 
written  so  much  about  myself.     I  ain 
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not  in  the  habit  of  doing  so,  I  can  assure 
you." 

And  this  last  statement  is  most  true. 
Xo  other  biography  of  nearly  two  thou- 
sand pages  contains  so  little  material 
indicative  of  either  egotism  or  mock  hu- 
mility. As  his  biographer  points  out, 
Phillips  Brooks  "  cultivated  in  himself 
obliviousness  to  the  signs  of  his  popu- 
larity and  power'*;  and  he  "made  the 
world  of  humanity  the  confidant  of  his 
inmost  feelings"  through  his  sermons, 
while  refusing  to  put  those  feelings  into 
the  letters  and  the  conversations  that 
he  exchanged  with  his  most  intimate 
friends. 

SELF  ESTIMATES,  MODEST  AND  OTHERWISE. 

General  Booth,  the  founder  and  the 
most  conspicuous  personality  of  the  Sal- 
vation army,  did  not  hesitate  to  cable 
across  the  Atlantic  that  the  movement 
he  represents  "  stands  side  by  side  with 
those  of  the  world's  spiritual  giants, 
from  Moses  and  Paul  to  St.  Augustine, 
Martin  Luther,  and  John  Wesley."  The 
inference  the  public  is  left  to  draw,  but 
it  is  obvious. 

About  three  years  ago,  E.  L.  Tiodkin, 
imtil  recently  editor  in  chief  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Post,  said  to  llobertson 
XicoU,  of  the  British  WeeMy,  in  response 
to  a  question  whether  he  thought  he 
would  have  exercised  so  wide  an  influ- 
ence if  he  had  entered  another  profes- 
sion :  *'  Very  likely  not ;  but  I  hope  I  may 
say,  with  all  due  modesty,  that  in  jour- 
nalism I  have  chosen  my  own  line,  and 
write  much  more  in  my  own  paper  than 


is  usual  with  American  editors.  I  have 
devoted  myself  largely  to  the  work  of 
comment  and  criticism.  In  this  way  I 
have  been  able  to  influence  a  select  circle 
of  readers,  and  my  position  is  in  some 
respects  peculiar." 

Richard  Mansiield,  the  actor,  in  a 
frank  and  characteristic  article  on  "  My 
Audience  and  Myself,"  contributed  to 
one  of  the  weeklies  last  year,  laid  bare 
his  heart  in  a  most  naive  and  interesting 
fashion. 

"  How  often,"  he  wrote,  "  in  my  closet 
before  my  glass  I  have  thrilled  my  very 
reflection  with  the  vehemence  and  power 
of  my  delivery,  to  cast  it  at  night  into 
the  stony  and  unmoved  faces  of  an  un- 
friendly monster.  I  have'  had  so  many 
children  (plays),  and  a  number  of  them 
are  dead  and  forgotten  by  everybody. 
Only  I,  their  paternal  mother,  think  of 
them  at  night  over  my  pipe,  when  all 
the  world  is  still.  When  I  was  younger 
I  pictured  the  life  on  the  stage;  the  tri- 
umph and  intoxication  of  success;  the 
adulation  and  applause  of  the  crowd; 
the  glistening  pageant;  the  artistic  at- 
mosphere, the  gay  suppers,  the  adora- 
tion and  friendship  of  the  people.  I 
have  seen  none  of  it." 

One  of  the  most  modest  self  appraisals 
on  record  is  that  of  Thomas  A.  Edison, 
who,  in  making  out  an  application  blank 
of  the  Engineers'  Club  of  Philadelphia, 
gave  as  his  qualification  for  membership: 
"  I  have  designed  a  concentrating  plant 
and  built  a  machine  shop,  et  cetera/' 
The  et  cetera  covers  a  good  deal  of 
achievement  in  this  case. 


LOYALTY. 
What  is  true  friendship  ?    Hear  the  answer,  then  ! 

True  friendship  does  not  donbt,  or  fail,  or  fear  ; 

It  turns  to  calumny  a  deafened  ear ; 
Its  strength  must  needs  be  as  the  strength  of  ten 
Because  it  is  so  pure  and  selfless,  free 

From  morbid  fancies  and  from  vain  alarms. 

His  honor  questioned  ?    Quick  !  a  call  to  arms 
To  fight  for  him  with  might  of  loyalty ! 
And  when  his  world  seems  dark,  through  grief  and  care, 

Let  friendship  spread  for  him  her  wide,  strong  wings 
And  bear  him  up  so  swift  and  far  and  high 
That  every  breath  of  clear,  life  giving  air 

Brings  rest  and  courage,  hopes  of  better  things, 
A  healing  calm,  a  great  serenity. 
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THE    STORY    OF    A    STRANGE    PROMISE    MADE    TO    A    DYING    FRIEND. 

BY  ANNA  McCLURE  SHOLL. 


SEVERAL  of  the  college  girls  had  la- 
bored to  convert  Billy,  but  without 
success.  To  us,  his  fraternity  brothers, 
he  would  relate  these  conversations  with 
a  certain  chivalrous  deference  to  the 
good  intentions  of  the  young  women 
which  always  silenced  our  airy  mockery 
of  their  missionary  cflEorts. 

And,  to  do  them  justice,  Billy  was  a 
tempting  subject.  He  walked  the  foot- 
paths of  doubt  without  swagger.  He 
never  wore  his  agnosticism  like  a  flower 
in  his  coat.  The  ordinary  poses  of  youth 
were  distasteful  to  him.  He  was  a  re- 
ligious skeptic,  not  because  he  didn't 
think,  but  because  he  did.  His  thought- 
fulness  led  him  at  times  to  strange,  ma- 
ture attitudes  towards  the  universe. 
From  the  safe  paddock  of  the  young 
person — a  paddock  which  Billy's  imag- 
inative genius  and  high  spirits  turned 
into  an  earthly  paradise — he  would 
catch  occasional  glimpses  of  bleak  per- 
spectives beyond  the  limits  of  the  world ; 
and  afterwards  we  would  find  the  bright- 
ness of  his  youth  dimmed  a  little. 

But  his  surveys  of  the  universe  ended 
generally  in  some  dear  human  deed  or 
misdeed.  He  finished  one  day's  specula- 
tion on  the  abominable  philosophy  of 
Nietzsche  with  a  fraternity  supper  of 
epicurean  quality,  at  which  we  all  grew 
happy  and  in  love  with  life — too  much 
so  for  the  austerities  of  the  university 
curriculum  on  the  morrow.  Another 
day,  when  we  had  urgent  need  of  him,  he 
was  traced  to  the  bedside  of  a  sick  news- 
boy. The  mite  was  sucking  oranges, 
presumably  of  Billy's  donation:  and 
Billy  himself  was  seated  on  the  bed  rela- 
ting fairy  tales  with  a  countenance  of  in- 
scrutable gravity.  He  would  not  let  us 
interrupt  him  until  the  princess  was  safe- 
ly married.  Afterwards  he  informed  us 
that  he  was  counteracting  the  depress- 
ing effect  of  Schopenhauer.  On  another 
occasion,  when  he  nearly  pounded  the 
life  out  of  a  butcher's  boy  for  cruelty  to 


a  cat,  and  was  brought  before  the  univer- 
sity authorities,  he  declared  that  it  was 
purely  to  dissipate  a  kind  of  mental  pa- 
ralysis brought  on  by  too  much  Kant. 

Billy,  being  a  good  looking  fellow  of 
modest  demeanor,  was  extremely  attract- 
ive to  proselyting  young  women  who 
wished  to  save  his  soul.  We,  his  broth- 
ers, who  loved  him,  resented  their  at- 
tempts to  put  him  through  the  stages  of 
infantile  instruction  in  matters  of  re- 
ligion. One  such  catechism,  as  he  had 
related  it,  became  a  classic  among  us. 

He  was  seated  in  the  drawingroom  of 
the  AVomen's  Hall  opposite  a  very 
pretty,  very  young  girl  of  the  kittenish 
species. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Mainwaring!"  she  began. 
"  I  was  so  surprised  to  see  you  in  chapel 
yesterday." 

"  Surprised  ?  "  said  Billy  gently. 

"Terribly  surprised,  you  know;  be- 
cause every  one  says  you're  an  agnostic." 

I  know  how  Billy  looked  just  then — 
like  St,  Augustine  on  the  eve  of  conver- 
sion. He  had  at  all  times  an  expression 
of  embryonic  sainthood.  Even  those 
who  saw  him  but  once  could  not  easily 
forget  the  straight,  dark  brows  above  the 
eyes  of  intense  blue,  the  mouth  with  its 
reserved  sweetness,  the  square,  yet  deli- 
cately molded  chin. 

"  Are  you  really  an  agnostic  ?  "  the 
little  thing  insisted. 

"  But  the  word  is  like  '  nervous  pros- 
tration ' — it  means  so  many  things," 
Billy  said  mildly. 

She  pouted. 

"  AVell,  then,  do  you  believe  in  God?  " 

"  I'd  like  to." 

"  But  don't  you?  "  she  asked  in  a  re- 
proachful voice. 

"  r  didn't  say  I  didn't,"  Billy  answered 
reassuringly. 

Slie  pondered  a  little,  then  ventured: 
*'  Do  you  believe  in — well,  in  the  Gospel 
stories,  and  the  church  and  the  saints 
and  all  those  things?" 
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"I  have  met  one  or  two  saints;  but 
the  other  things — if  one  could  believe, 
it  would  be  too  overwhelmingly  beauti- 
ful. One  could  scarcely  bear  the  joy  of 
it,  you  know/'  Billy  said,  nodding  at 
her,  as  if  he  really  expected  such  a  pink 
and  white  piece  of  femininity  to  under- 
stand.   She  sighed. 

"  Then,  of  course,  you  don't  believe  in 
a  future  life  or — or  hell  or  heaven  ?  " 

She  brought  the  words  out  bravely,  as 
if  his  salvation  were  concerned. 

"  Hell  ?  Oh,  yes,  one  has  one's  own 
little  private  hell  at  times ;  and  heaven, 
too,  the  gods  be  praised !  " 

'^  Mr.  Mainwaring,  you  are  very  shock- 
ing " — she  was  a  freshman — "  but,  oh, 
I  wish  I  could  show  you  how  clear  and 
simple  it  is  if  one  just  believes !  " 

"Yes,"  said  Billy  sympathetically — 
**  if  one  just  believes." 

"May  I  take  you  to  church  some 
time?" 

"Indeed,  yes;  but  please  take  me 
where  the  music  is  good." 

"  You're  not  attracted  to  any  particu- 
lar church,  then  ?  " 

"  The  Catholic  church  fascinates  me," 
Billy  said  thoughtfully.  "I  think  I 
really  must  have  been  a  Catholic  in  a 
former  incarnation,  and  it  has  for  me 
the  fascination  of  memory.  But  when 
one  has  been  through  an  experience— or 
an  incarnation — one  can't  go  through  it 
again, can  one?" 

"  You  are  laughing  at  me,  Mr.  Main- 
waring." 

"Indeed, no!  "said  Billy. 

In  a  few  days  came  a  note  from  her 
asking  him  to  go  to  church  with  her  next 
Sunday.  He  sent  her  a  box  of  flowers 
in  reply,  and  a  note  saying  that  he  had  a 
previous  engagement,  but  would  she  go 
with  him  to  the  next  military  hop  ? 

With  an  occasional  member  of  the  fac- 
ulty he  had  more  serious  conversations 
on  these  mighty  subjects.  Not  that  he 
ever  began  them,  but  the  magnetism  of 
thought  is  sometimes  as  subtle  as  the 
magnetism  of  feeling,  and  Billy's  very 
silences  invited  confidences  regarding 
what  one  really  did  think  about  this  vain 
show  of  things.  A  famous  preacher  who 
was  the  guest  of  the  university  one  Sun- 
day fell  in  with  Billy,  while  exploring  a 
near  by  ravine,  and  by  the  time  the  two 
had  made  their  wav  to  the  high  falls,  the 


older  man  had  revealed,  yet  with  the 
strange  shyness  of  world  worn  maturity, 
his  nostalgia  for  some  as  yet  undiscov- 
ered country.  Cross  questioning  had 
brought  to  light  that  Billy's  part  in  the 
conversation  had  been  but  to  say  at  in- 
tervals : 

"  I  understand  perfectly." 

Ye  gods!  What  was  there  in  the 
youth  of  that  brother  of  ours  which  ex- 
ercised, at  times,  the  fascination  of  age, 
whose  accumulated  experiences  bring 
forth  strength  and  sweetness?  He  al- 
ways understood. 

These  qualities  of  his  character,  un- 
changed by  years,  give  peculiar  charm 
to  the  essays  on  agnosticism  which  have 
made  him  famous.  How  proud  of  Wil- 
liam Mainwaring  we,  his  brothers,  were 
when  that  first  significant  volume  ap- 
peared! But  when  "The  Psychology 
of  Prayer  "  was  published,  our  minds  re- 
verted to  an  event  of  Billy's  senior  year 
which  has  always  been  a  mystery  to  us. 

It  happened  in  this  wise. 

Six  of  us  started,  one  balmy  Saturday 
afternoon  in  April,  for  a  scramble 
through  Wierwind  Ravine,  where  rare 
effects  were  to  be  had  of  that  delicate 
transitional  period  between  winter  and 
spring  which  in  that  region  perfumes  the 
last  snows  with  the  first  violets.  The 
memory  of  a  great  shock  brings  back 
always  certain  sensuous  impressions. 
One  recalls  not  the  scene  alone,  but  the 
very  quality  of  the  air,  the  scent  of  the 
ground,  the  look  of  the  sky  suddenly 
strange  above  the  tragedy.  To  this  day 
the  soft  air  of  early  spring,  the  fresh 
odors  of  the  ground,  bring  to  my  mind 
Billy's  very  words  and  Oliphant's  laugh- 
ter on  that  April  afternoon  as  we 
strolled  through  the  woods  above  the 
ravine. 

It  was  a  day  of  perfect  vernal  beauty. 
The  sunshine  lay  warm  upon  the  pines, 
in  whose  branches  the  spring  wind 
played,  resembling  youth  itself  in  the 
power  of  immeasurable  life  within  it, 
yet  cold  and  delicate  as  if  born  of  snow. 
Through  the  trees  we  caught  occasional 
glimpses  of  the  lake,  lying  like  a  bluer 
sky  between  the  dark  hills;  and,  far  be- 
neath us,  the  swollen  torrent  of  the  ra- 
vine sent  up  a  hoarse  voice,  as  it  rushed 
to  its  final  plunge  over  the  precipice. 

Since  that  fatal  day  I  havenever  had 
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courage  to  revisit  the  fall ;  and  the  mag- 
nificent  and  terrible  aspect  which  it  wore 
then  remains  my  last  memory  of  it.  For 
months  afterward  that  aspect  formed 
the  background  of  terrifying  dreams,  in 
which  I  saw  again  the  grim,  black  cliffs 
towering  above  the  savage  water;  heard 
again  the  roar  of  the  fall,  while  1  slipped 
and  slipped  to  the  edge  of  a  precipice; 
or  it  was  Billy  who  was  being  whirled 
to  hie  death  in  the  icy  torrent — but 
never  Oliphant,  strangely  never  Oli- 
phant. 

Billy  and  Oliphant  were  both  in  the 
highest  spirits  that  afternoon.  To  the 
latter,  especially,  the  whole  scene  seemed 
intoxicating  in  its  terrible  beauty.  We 
were  glad  to  remember,  afterwards,  that 
it  was  Oliphant  himself  who  had  pro- 
posed climbing  down  to  the  foot  of  the 
fall,  had  really  insisted  that  we  ought  to 
go.  Billy  at  first  had  demurred,  al- 
though he  was  usually  a  leader  in  dan- 
gerous enterprises. 

"  It  isn't  safe  just  after  a  thaw,"  he 
said;  "  that  path  has  a  nasty  look." 

A  straggling  thread  of  a  path  wound 
about  the  face  of  the  precipice  four  hun- 
dred feet  down  to  the  bed  of  the  ravine. 

"  But  one  ought  to  see  the  fall  from 
below  to  get  the  best  effect,"  Oliphant 
insisted.  "  Then  we  can  go  down  the 
ravine,  and  home  that  way." 

"  All  right !  Come  along,"  Billy  said, 
turning  to  the  rest  of  us.  "  Don't  be  in 
such  a  hurry,  Oliphant.  I  know  this 
path  better  than  you  do.  You'd  better 
let  me  go  first." 

I  remember  Oliphant's  looking  back 
and  calling  out  gaily: 

"  It's  good  for  vou  to  follow  some- 
times, Billy !  " 

He  was  making  quick  work  of  the 
dangerous  descent.  We  came  slipping 
and  sliding  after  him,  grasping  at  shrubs 
and  roots  for  support  as  the  shale  crum- 
bled and  slid  beneath  our  feet.  There 
was  an  exhilaration  in  lessening,  foot  by 
foot,  the  dizzy  depth  beneath  us.  We 
had  worked  down  three  fourths  of  the 
wav  when  we  heard  Billv  shout : 

^'  Look  out  for  that  turn,  Oliphant!  " 

Within  fifty  feet  of  the  bottom  of  the 
ravine  the  path  gave  a  sharp  turn,  and  at 
the  very  point  of  divergence  the  cliff  fell 
away  in  sheer  descent.  It  was  a  spot  to 
round   cautiously.     Whether   Oliphant 


heard  or  not  we  never  knew;  but  a  mo- 
ment later  we  saw  him  slip,  put  out  his 
arms  wildly  for  support,  and  fall.  A 
great  mass  of  shale  fell  with  him. 

We  never  knew  how  we  reached  the 
bottom  of  the  ravine,  nor  why  we  did 
not  all  share  Oliphant's  fate.  Perhaps 
we  were  protected  by  our  very  headlong 
abandon  as  we  raced  to  help  him,  if  alive. 
Billy  was  the  first  at  his  side,  where  he 
lay  on  a  heap  of  shale  close  to  the  edge 
of  the  rushing  torrent. 

I  had  never  seen  a  dying  person  be- 
fore, but  the  moment  I  looked  at  Oli- 
phant I  knew  instinctively  that  he  was 
mortally  wounded.  Billy  knew  it,  too, 
but  he  only  said: 

"  Courage,  Oliphant !  We  will  carry 
you." 

I  shall  never  forget  the  unutterable 
weariness  of  the  boy's  voice  as  he  an- 
swered : 

"Not  yet;  let  me  lie  a  while.  Not 
yet,  Billy." 

He  took  Billy's  hand  in  a  tight  grasp 
and  clung  to  it.  The  rest  of  us  knelt 
about  him,  waiting.  He  looked  from 
one  to  the  other  of  us  as  if  but  half  con- 
scious of  what  had  happened. 

I  saw  Billy  gulp  down  something  in 
his  throat  before  he  said : 

"  Feel  any  pain,  old  man  ?  " 

"  No,  but  I  can't  move  yet." 

Upon  us  all  there  fell  an  intense  si- 
lence which  seemed  to  shut  out  the  very 
roar  of  the  water.  Oliphant  lay  white 
and  passive,  strangely  remote  from  us. 
I  do  not  know  what  light  of  realization 
comes  before  the  moment  of  death,  but 
suddenly,  as  if  by  word  of  unseen  mes- 
senger, we  knew  that  he  knew  what  was 
about  to  happen.  He  drew  Billy's  hand 
to  his  breast.  "  Billy  " — his  breath 
came  laboringly — "  am  I  going  to  die?  " 

Billy  did  not  answer,  but  he  leaned 
over  and  laid  his  cheek  for  a  moment  by 
Oliphant's. 

"  I  cannot  die  without  a  prayer,"  Oli- 
phant said,  looking  from  one  to  the 
other  of  us  with  a  pitiful,  pleading  ex- 
pression. 

We  all  knew  what  his  words  meant. 
Oliphant  was  a  ritualist.  To  him,  the 
forms  of  his  church  had  an  intense  and 
vital  meaning. 

Billy  rose.  There  was  a  great  anxiety 
in  his  fare. 
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"  Do  any  of  you  know  a  prayer  of  the  words.     They  were  incoherent,  strug- 

ohurch?'*  And  then,  dropping  his  voice,  gling;  then  a  clear  voice  which  I  knew 

"  The  kind  they  say  for  the  dying.    If  was  Billy's,  though  1  could  scarcely  bc- 

you  do,  for  God's  sake,  say  it!  "  lieve  it,  rose  above  the  roar  of  the  water: 

We  were  all  miserably  silent.    Every  "  Lord  Jesus,  to  Thee  we  give  our 

prayer  that  I  had  ever  known  vanished  brother.    Comfort  him,  for  we  love  him. 

from  my  mind.    Richmond,  who  was  a  Grant  that  his  Igoing  forth  may  not  be 

high  churchman,  and  who,  we  thought,  lonely.    Be  thou  his  guide — to  God." 

knew  the  prayers  by  heart,  had  turned  Oliphant's  eyes  opened  for  the  last 

away  and  buried  his  face  in  his  hands.  time,  and  a  smile  of  perfect  sweetness 

"  Won't  some  one  say  a  prayer ?  "  Oli-  quivered  about  his  lips: 

pliant  said  faintly.   We  saw  that  the  end  "  And  you'll  come  too,  Billy  ?  *' 

was  very  near.  "  Dear  friend — job  !  " 

"Oh,  can't  you,  one  of  you?"  Billy  •            •            •            • 

groaned.                                "  This  was  long  ago.    "  The  Psychology 

We  shook  our  heads,  not  daring  to  of  Prayer  "  was  written  from  the  old  ag- 

look  at  one  another.    I  saw  Billy  grit  nostic  standpoint  of  his  college  days.    I 

his  teeth.    Then  he  knelt  by  Oliphant's  still  believe,  however,  that  some  day, 

side.     We  knelt,  too,  wondering  what  somewhere,  Mainwaring  will  keep  his 

was  to  come.    I  could  not  hear  the  first  promise  to  Oliphant. 


AN  INSCRIPTION  FOR  A  **DEN. 

Here  dwells  the  phantom  called  Delight : 
Come,  seek  her,  friend,  by  day  or  night. 
The  laak  of  luxury  she  deems 
Less  of  a  drawback  than  it  seems. 

Where  friendship  is,  and  welcome  biJes, 
Her  smiling  face  she  never  hides. 
Some  care  for  comfort  and  for  ease 
Saffices  her  fine  taste  to  please ; 

A  shaded  light,  a  cheerful  book, 

A  title  to  the  lounging  nook. 

Some  pictures,  not  from  bargain  sale» — 

On  these  her  senses  she  regales. 

Add,  then,  for  those  not  overproud. 
The  freedom  here  to  blow  a  cloud, 
And  leave  to  broach,  for  homely  cheer, 
A  measure  of  plebeian  beer. 

Perhape  a  chatty  game  of  whist» 

Where  points  are  lost  and  never  missed— 

So  none  may  fear  to  sit  and  take 

An  evening^s  ease  for  friendship's  sake. 

For  here  shall  form  an  outlaw  be. 
And  voice  and  hand  and  heart  be  free  ; 
Here  dignity  shall  lose  his  poise, 
While  mirth  has  leave  to  make  a  noise. 

Here  we,  as  dull  reserve  unbends, 
May  name  the  virtues  of  our  friends. 
And  brag  of  what  we  have  in  life, 
On  every  score  from  wealth  to  wife. 

So  come  and  sit»  and  leave  your  blues 
To  wait  outside  for  future  use ; 
Seek  here  the  phantom  named  Delight : 
Her  door  swings  in  by  day  or  night. 


Froa*  Roe  Batdkelder.         j 
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IN  THE  REMARKABLE  MODERN  EXPANSION  OF  OUR  AMERICAN 
UNIVERSITIES,  THE  GREAT  CITIES,  AND  ESPECIALLY  NEW  YORK, 
HAVE  OUTSTRIPPED  THE  SMALLER  TOWNS  IN  THE  ADVANTAGES 
AND  OPPORTUNITIES  THEY  OFFER  TO  THE  STUDENT. 


IN  pointing  out  a  few  of  the  advantages 
which  the  larger  cities,  and  more 
particularly  New  York,  offer  to  those 
who  seek  educational  opportunities,  it  is 
not  intended  to  discuss  whether  the  pu- 
pil before  entering  a  college  or  university 
is  better  served  in  city  or  country,  or  in 
a  large  or  small  town.  It  is  doubtless 
true  that  our  public  school  system  has 
reached  a  higher  development  in  the 
large  cities,  and  many  of  the  best  private 
schools  are  also  to  be  found  there;  yet 
the  needs  of  the  school  are  such  that 
they  are  often  very  satisfactorily  met  in 
the  smaller  towns. 

Very  few  of  the  colleges  established 
in  the  United  States  prior  to  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century  were  situated 
in  large  cities.  It  seemed  to  be  the  aim 
of  the  founders  to  place  them  in  some 
quiet  country  village,  where  the  stu- 
dents would  be  removed  from  the  evil 
influences  of  the  city,  and  could  be  more 
readily  watched  over  by  the  college  au- 
thorities. In  the  early  half  of  the  last 
century  the  average  age  of  a  student  at 
graduation  was  not  more  than  sixteen 
or  seventeen,  and  it  was  not  unreason- 
able for  parents  to  be  unwilling  to  send 
their  sons  to  a  large  city,  where,  at  so 
early  an  age,  they  would  be  subject  to 
great  temptations,  without  the  restraint 
of  home  influence. 

During  this  period,  and  even  down 
to  a  later  date,  the  American  college  was 
little  more  than  an  advanced  high 
school.  It  needed  little  in  the  way  of 
libraries,  laboratories,  and  the  like.  The 
subjects  which  the  students  pursued 
were  not  chosen  by  them;  every  student, 
no  matter  what  his  natural  bent,  was  in- 
structed in  certain  special  subjects,  and 
was  required  to  pass  an  examination  in 
them.    The  curriculum  of  our  colleges 


up  to  1850,  and  later,  was  made  up  al- 
most exclusively  of  Latin,  Greek,  and 
mathematics.  English  was  neglected. 
Modern  history  and  the  modern  lan- 
guages seemed  to  have  no  place  in  what 
was  known  as  a  liberal  education. 

THE  EXPANSION  OF  OUE  COLLEGES. 

Our  American  colleges  have  often 
been  contrasted  with  the  European  uni- 
versities, which  were  spoken  of  as  insti- 
tutions of  learning  that  turned  out 
scholars,  while  ours,  down  to  the  last 
twenty  years,  turned  out  men  of  rather 
narrow  education.  This  was  in  great 
part  true,  and  it  has  continued  so  until 
quite  recent  years.  It  is  only  during  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century  that  the  criti- 
cism has  lost  its  force. 

About  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  students  from  American  col- 
leges began  to  attend  Oerman  and  other 
foreign  universities  to  continue  courses 
in  medicine,  engineering,  science,  and 
other  advanced  subjects.  This  was  nec- 
essary, not  only  because  teachers  were 
wanting  here,  but  also  because  of  a  lack 
of  proper  libraries,  laboratories,  and  ap- 
paratus in  our  institutions. 

This  desire  for  higher  education  was, 
however,  almost  a  world  movement.  In 
this  country,  in  later  years,  its  develop- 
ment was  undoubtedly  assisted  by  the 
return  of  American  students  from  for- 
eign universities,  who  brought  back 
with  them  not  only  the  knowledge  which 
they  had  acquired,  but  also  the  knowl- 
edge of  how  it  was  acquired,  and  of  what 
our  American  universities  needed  in 
order  to  put  them  on  a  plane  with  the 
best  European  institutions. 

As  a  result  of  this  movement,  many 
of  our  American  colleges  became  not 
only  in  name,  but  in  fact,  universities. 
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By  ilegroes  the  college  course  was  wi- 
dened. An  opportunity  was  given  to  the 
student,  in  the  latter  years  of  his  course, 
to  choose  among  certain  subjects.  The 
necessity  of  theoretical  education  of  a 
professional  character  hecanic*  ai)parent ; 
and  side  by  side  with  the  college,  and 


The  small  town,  too,  alTorded  a  college 
life  and  atmosphere.  Kvery thing  re- 
volved around  the  college,  while  in  the 
large  city  the  college  influence  was  al- 
most completely  overshadowed  by  the 
many  other  interests  surrounding  it. 
No  better  examples  of  this  can  probably 


THE   UBRARY    OP   COLUMBIA    UNIVERSITY,    THE    CENTRAL    BUILDING    OP    THE    UNIVER8ITV'>S    FINE    ARCHI- 
TECTURAL GROUP,   BUILT  BY   PRESIDENT  SETH   LOW   AT   A  COST  OF  ABOUT  A   MILLION   DOLLARS— 
IT   CONTAINS   THREE   HUNDRED   THOUSAND    VOLUMES. 
Front  a  phot<^rtxph  hy  Hall,  Snv  York. 


often  under  the  same  management, 
there  have  grown  up  scientilic  and  tech- 
nical schools  and  schools  of  medicine, 
law,  and  theology. 

COUNTRY  COLLEGES  AND  CITY  COLLEGES. 
Down  to  about  187.5,  the  colleges  in 
the  small  towns  kept  pace  with  those  in 
the  larger  cities,  and,  in  many  places, 
went  ahead  of  them.  The  advantages  of 
country  air  and  outdoor  life  were  on  the 
side  of  the  village  or  suburban  college. 
The  young  boys  were  naturally  sent  to 
institutions  where  their  parents  felt 
that  they  would  be  safeguarded  from  the 
perils  of  the  city,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
at  is  was  believed,  would  have  better  op- 
portunities to  study,  l^ast,  but  not  least, 
in  the  mind  of  the  young  students,  the 
country  college  offered  a  better  chance 
for  outdoor  sports. 
3j  m 


be  found  than  in  the  weak  positions  held 
until  recently  by  Columbia,  the  Univer- 
sity of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  other 
colleges  in  New  York.  Their  influence 
was  almost  nil.  Their  libraries  were 
small,  and  were  little  used,  even  by  their 
students.  They  were  really  nothing 
more  than  high  schools  and  had  little 
more  effect  upon  the  life  of  the  city 
than  schools  of  high  rank. 

While  it  is  true  that  a  large  city  has 
not  offered,  and  does  not  offer,  the  same 
kind  of  college  life  that  the  small  town 
or  village  possesses,  yet  the  college  boys 
and  men  can  enjoy  a  life  distinct  from 
the  ordinary  urban  existence.  The  vari- 
ous debating  societies,  clubs,  and  secret 
fraternities,  all  tend  to  the  growth  of  a 
colh»ge  feeling,  and  to  unify  the  interests 
of  the  students. 

\i  is  not  intend(Ml  in  any  wav  to  be- 
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little  thofio  American  colleges  which 
have  continued  to  be,  as  their  name 
has  gradually  come  to  mean  to  the 
American,  institutions  that  give  a 
liberal  education,  beyond  the  capacity 
of  the  high  school.  They  have  done  a 
great  work  in  raising  the  ideals  of  the 
men  of  fonner  generations,  and  they 
continue  to  do  their  work,  which  is  very 
useful  and  necessary  work  in  many  parts 
of  the  country;  but  the  institution  of 
h'arninir  which  is  to  attract  the  man  <»f 


Of  these,  fourteen  are  in  small  villages, 
or  in  cities  which  have  not  increased  in 
lK)pulation  sufficiently  to  become  large; 
while  six  of  them  are  situated  in  or  near 
cities  of  more  than  a  hundred  thousand 
inhabitants.  The  fourteen  colleges  of 
the  smaller  cities  have  now  fewer  than 
ten  thousand  students,  and  the  ratio  of 
graduate  students  among  them  is  ex- 
tremely small.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
six  colleges  established  in  or  near  the 
larger  cities   have   more   than   thirteen 


HAVEMEYER   HALL,  ONE   OF   COLUMBIA    UNIVERSITY'S    FINE    NEW    BUILDINGS,  IN    WHICH    THE   DEPARTMENTS 
OF   ARCHITECTURE,    CHEMISTRY,    AND   MINERALOGY    ARE   gUARTERED. 


more  mature  years,  as  the  American  has 
been  in  the  ])ast  attracted  by  the  uni- 
versities of  Europe,  must  be  of  another 
tyi)e,  and  this  tyi)e  has  been  developing 
rapidly  during  the  last  thirty  years. 

A   SIGNIFICANT   COMPARISON. 

Let  us  take  twenty  of  the  best  known 
iimong  the  older  colleges  of  the  country 
— Howdoin,  William  and  Mary,  Brown, 
Columbia,  Dartmouth,  Dickinson, 
Franklin  and  Marshall,  Ueorgetown 
I'niversity,  Princeton,  Rutgers,  Tnion. 
Tniversity  of  Georgia,  Iniversity  of 
North  Carolina,  I'niversity  of  Tennes- 
see, I'niversity  of  Vermont,  Washington 
and  Lee  University.  I'niversity  of  Penn- 
svlvania,  Williams.  Yale,  and  Harvard. 


thousand   students,   with   a   very   large 
ratio  of  graduate  students. 

It  may  be  thought,  however,  that  this 
selection  of  colleges  is  an  unfair  one, 
because  the  Southern  institutions  were 
almost  destroyed  during  the  Civil 
War.  'J'he  same  conclusion,  however,  is 
reached  by  taking  all  the  colleges  and 
universities  in  the  ^'ew  England  States, 
New  York,  and  New  Jersey,  omitting 
such  as  are  jjrofessicmal  schools  only,  (^f 
a  total  of  forty  two  colleges  and  univer- 
sities in  those  States,  twenty  nine  are  in 
towns  or  cities  of  fewer  than  a  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants,  and  have  a  total 
of  ten  tlumsand  students,  while  their  li- 
braries aggregate  about  a  million  vol- 
umes: the  thirteen  estaldished  in  cities 
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of  a  Imndrod  thou- 
sand inhabitants  or 
more,  have  a  total  of 
more  than  nineteen 
thousand  students, 
and  libraries  aggre- 
gating  more  than  a 
million  and  a  half 
volume  s.  Of  the 
thirteen.  Harvard, 
Columbia,  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  City  of 
New  York,  and  the 
other  colleges  in  Xew 
York  and  Boston, 
have  more  than  one 
lialf  of  the  students, 
and  more  than  one 
half  of  the  volumes  in 
the  libraries.. 

Only  six  of  the  col- 
leges and  universities 
w  h  i  c  h  have  l)een 
named  have  more 
than  a  thousand  stu- 
dents, namely.  Har- 
vard, Yale,  Colum- 
bia,    Princeton,     the 


A   MODEL  LECTURE  ROOM,  A   TYPICAL  SPECIMEN   OP  THOSE  IN  THE  NEW 

BUILDINGS  OP  COLUMBIA   UNIVERSITY— IT  WILL  SEAT  ABOUT 

TWO  HUNDRED   AND  PIFTY  STUDENTS. 

From    a    fhotognj^h    by    Hall,    Xnu    yprk. 


ASSEMBLY    HALL,    A    PART    OF    THE     UBRARY    BUILDING    OP    THE    NEW 

YORK  UNIVERSITY,   WHERE  CHAPEL  EXERCISES   AND   SECULAR 

GATHERINGS  ARE    HELD. 

From  a  photflgrnph  ly  Harris,  .\'r:v   Vcrk. 


University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  the 
University  of  Geor- 
gia. The  marked 
characteristic 
of  three  of  them — 
Harvard,  Columbia, 
and  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  —  has 
been  their  enormous 
growth  during  recent 
years,  not  only  in 
financial  resources,  li- 
brary, scientific  appa- 
ratus, and  number  of 
students,  but  more 
especially  in  the 
number  of  students 
taking  advanced 
ccmrses  in  graduate 
work.  While  a  ma- 
jority of  these  are 
in  the  professional 
schools,  a  very  large 
number  are  simply 
students  in  search  of 
knowledge.  In  for- 
mer davs,  such   m<'n 
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THE    NEW    YORK    UNIVERSITY    ( UNIVERSITY   OF  THE  CITY   OF  NEW   YORK  )— THE    PRINCIPAL    GROUP    OF 

BUILDINGS,   WITH  THE  ARCADE  KNOWN    AS  THE   HALL  OF  FAME  IN   THE   FOREGROUND.      THE   HALL 

OF   FAME   WAS   ERECTED    BY    MISS   HELEN   GOULD. 

Front  a  photo/^raPh  by  Harris,  Xriv  York. 


would  have  liad  to  cross  the  Atlantic  to 
find  the  sort  of  instruction  tliev  desired. 

THE   MOVEMENT   TO  THE  CITIES. 

Hiis  tendeni'V  to  attract  graduates 
has  been  tlie  more  marked  in  our  newest 
( olleges  and  universities.  In  some  which 
have  had  axx  existence  of  only  a  few 
years,  srn^h  as  Johns  Hopkins  University 
and  the  University  of  Cliicago,  we  find 


institutions  well  e([uipped  in  almost  all 
departments  of  learning,  with  large  li- 
braries, line  buihlings,  and  a  large  corps 
of  instructors  and  ofticers,  drawn  from 
all  ])arts  of  the  I'nitcd  States,  and  even 
from  Euro|)e,  ca]>able  of  not  only  teach- 
ing, but  of  leading  and  encouraging, 
students  bent  upon  individual  research 
in  science,  art,  and  pliilosophy. 

Of  tliose  founded  more  recent! v,  we 


THE   NEW   YORK    UNIVERSITY— THE   UBRARY,   WHICH    CONTAINS    FIFTY    nVE    THOUSAND   VOLUMES.        IN 
THE   BACKGROUND   IS  THE  HALL  OF   FAME. 

From  a  f>hotog^ritph  by  Harris^    Xnv   >>»•.<•. 
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find  but  few  whose  benefactors  liave  se-  tlieory  is  in  part  proven  by  tlieir  own 
leoted  a  small  country  town  as  a  site  for  acts.  An  example  of  this  is  found  in  the 
a  great  university.     The  old  theory —     medical  school  of  Cornell   University, 


THE  NEW   YORK   UNIVERSITY— IN   THE  ROTUNDA   OP  THE  LIBRARY.       THE  BOOKSHELVES  ARE  RANGED 
ALONG  THE  WALI^  ;  THE   LIBRARIAN'S   DESK  IS   IN  THE  CENTER,  AND  THE  READING   TABLES 

RADIATE   PROM    IT. 
From  a  photograph  by  Harris,  \nv  York. 

still  advocated  by  the  govcrniii<;  l)()dies  situated  in  the  metroj)olitan  city  of  the 
of  some  of  our  larger  universities — that  State,  while  the  home  of  the  university 
the  best  work  can  be  done  in  the  country  is  Ithaca.  It  may  be  contended  that  the 
town,  is  fast  exploding,  and  even  among  Cornell  Medical  School  is  part  and  par- 
its  advocates  the  incorrectness  of  their  eel  of  the  university,  yet,  as  a  matter  of 
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fact,  it  cannot  but  escape  from  the  influ- 
ence of  Cornell,  and  must  be  influenced 
rather  by  the  student,  art,  social,  and 
business  life  of  Xew  York. 

It  is  not  without  interest  to  note  that 
the  University  of  California,  some  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  by  rail  from  San 
Francisco,  has  its  law  and  medical  school 
in  that  city ;  and  Harvard,  within  a  few 
minutes  of  Boston,  lias  its  medical  school 
in  Boston. 


])ursue  his  studies  as  uninterruptedly  in 
or  near  the  large  city  as  in  the  country 
town.  On  the  other  hand,  the  so  called 
student,  who  really  is  only  an  attendant 
at  college,  whore  he  goes  to  obtain  a  cer- 
tain polish  and  slight  familiarity  with  a 
higher  education,  finds  in  the  country 
town  as  many  opportunities  for  idleness 
as  in  the  large  cities. 

To  the  student  in  the  larger  cities  is 
offered  the  oj)portunity  of  enjoying  the 


UNDERGRADUATE     LIFE     IN     NEW    YORK— A     STUI*ENT8     ROOM     IN    GOUIJ)     HALL,     ONE    OF    THE 

DORMITORY   BUILDINGS   OF   THE   NEW    YORK   UNIVERSITY. 

From  a  phctogrnph  by  Hart  is,  S'nv   ]'orA'. 


The  influence  which  the  life  and  the 
activity  of  a  great  city  exert  upon  the 
minds  of  stiithMits  is  impossible  to  meas- 
ure, but  one  cannot  doubt  that  it  is  of 
enormous  advantage  in  broadening  the 
mind  and  widening  the  sphere  of  action. 

It  is  diflicult  to  overcome  the  preju- 
dice of  many  parents  against  sending 
their  sons  to  universities  situated  in  or 
near  large  cities;  although  this  preju- 
dice seems  to  l)e  unfounded  in  the  ex- 
perience of  most  college  men.  The  stu- 
dent who  goes  to  college  with  the  sole  in- 
tention of  obtaining  an  education,  and  of 
making  the  very  best  of  the  educational 
opportunities  ofl*ered  to  him.  seems  to 


best  in  the  way  of  art  and  music,  acting, 
lectures,  and,  in  short, almost  everything 
to  interest  and  entertain.  Social  gaie- 
ties, while  perhaps  less  elaborate  in  the 
country  town,  are  not  less  exacting  than 
those  of  the  larger  city.  The  tempta- 
tions of  the  city  life  seem  to  be  no  more 
likely  to  wean  a  young  undergraduate 
away  from  his  studies  than  those  of  the 
country  village:  but  for  the  graduate 
student  who  temporarily  seeks  relax- 
aticm,  what  is  offered  in  the  country 
town  ?  He  may  find  himself  surrounded 
by  a  circle  of  intelligent  and  educated 
people,  but  he  finds  small  libraries,  few 
works    of    art,    few    opportunities   for 
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THE  LAW   LIBRARY,    WHICH   RANKS  AS  THE   MOST  COMPLETE  COLLECTION 
OP   LEGAL  WORKS  IN   AMERICA. 
From  a  photograph  by  Hall,  Nnv   I'ork. 


hearing  good  music  or  seeing  good  act- 
ing, or  listening  to  the  men  of  world 
wide  prominence  who  visit  the  larger 
cities  from  time  to  time. 

A  MODERN   university's  WORK. 

As  an  example  of  the  work  which  is 
being  done  in  the  way  of  lectures  under 
the  auspices  of  one  institution  alone,  it 
may  be  well  to  look  at  the  announce- 
ments of  Columbia.  Last  season  the 
great  New  York  university  had  a  course 
of  ten  lectures  in  the  Oerman  language 
on  various  topics;  a  course  on  *'  Tiie  Be- 
ginnings of  European  Civilization  in 
Kastern  Cities  " ;  four  lectures  on  *'  The 
History  of  the  Press  in  France  During 
the  Nineteenth  Century,"  by  Gaston 
Deschamps;  a  course  on  Dutch  litera- 
ture; two  lectures  in  French  on  *'  France 
and  England  During  tiie  Keign  of  Vic- 
toria''; four  lectures  on  "  Koman  Life 
and  Art,"  and,  in  addition  to  this,  regu- 
lar courses  of  lectures  delivered  at  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  at  the 
Xatnral  History  Museum,  and  in  the 
university  itself,     ^ranv  lectures  under 


the  same  aus])ices  were  given  at  Cooj)er 
Union  and  other  public  buildings.  In  a 
recent  newspaper  article,  reference  is 
made  to  a  number  of  lectures  given  at 
Columbia  by  Poult ney  Bigelow  on  *'  Co- 
lonial Administration."  Mr.  Frederick 
Harrison,  the  English  publicist,  lectured 
at  the  university  early  in  the  spring. 
Tender  the  management  of  the  clubs  of 
tiie  college,  there  was  a  course  on  vari- 
ous t()])ics  connected  with  trade  unions, 
at  which  the  otticers  of  a  number  of 
labor  organizations  were  among  the 
speakers. 

Far  and  away  beyond  the  hearing  of 
good  music,  lectures,  and  the  like,  is 
the  question  of  actual  opportunity  for 
learning.  Learning  necessarily  means 
research,  and  without  the  means  of  re- 
search no  student  can  expect  to  advance. 
For  this  the  larger  city  offers  greater  ad- 
vantages, and  will  offer  more  and  more  as 
our  cities  increase  in  wealth.  It  seems 
as  if  it  must  be  true  that,  given  two  col- 
leges or  universities  equally  endowed 
and  equally  well  managed,  the  one  in  the 
large  city  will  eventuallv  offer  to  gradu- 
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ate  students  greater  advantages  than 
tlie  one  situated  in  the  small  town  can 
afford.  Comi)are  the  opportunities 
which  a  graduate  student  would  liave  in 
institutions  equally  endowed,  eadi  with 
an  ahle  corps  of  professors,  one  in  a  lit- 
tle country  village,  the  other  in  Boston, 
Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  or 
New  York. 

The  larger  cities  attract  the  artists, 
tlie  artors,  ti)e  literary  men,  the  men 
known  in  science.  As  New  York  lias 
outdistanced  its  rivals  in  population,  it 
has  become  the  literary  and  artistic  cen- 
ter of  the  T'nited  States.  Its  attractions 
draw  10  it  the  great  men  of  the  country 
in  all  walks  of  life,  just  as  it  continually 
draws  the  men  of  wealth.  Of  late  years, 
the  men  who  have  had  monev  with  which 


to  endow  universities,  have  seen  the  wis- 
dom of  adding  to  the  efficiency  of  insti- 
tutions already  founded,  rather  than  of 
attempting  to  create  new  ones  without 
sufficient  capital  to  place  them  in  the 
first  rank.  More  and  more  is  it  recog- 
nized that  an  additional  gift  to  a  well 
established  institution  is  of  far  greater 
value,  and  can  l>e  productive  of  much 
more  good,  than  the  founding  of  a  new 
institution,  which  necessarily  must  be 
more  feeble. 

EDUCATIOy  IN   NEW   YORK. 

In  pointing  out  the  advantages  of 
New  York  as  an  e<lucational  center,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  are  in 
the  city  the  New  York  Free  College,  the 
Universitv  of  the  Citv  of  New  York,  the 


A   men's    life    class    in    the    art    STtJDENTS'   LEAGUE,  THE    BEST    KNOWN    OF    THti    NEW     lOKK   AKT 

SCHOOLS— THE    LEACrK'S    HEADQUARTERS    ARE    IN    THE    BUILDING   OP  THE    FINE  ARTS    SOnBTY, 

ON    WEST    HFTY   SEVENTH   STREET. 


Frout  it  photogrttph  by  Hig^gins,  Snv   \  '<rrk. 
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Normal  College  (for  women),  the  Komaii 
Catholic  institutions — St.  John's  Col- 
lege, Manhattan  College,  and  St.  Fran- 
cis Xavier — and  Columbia  University, 
including  Barnard  College.  Many  of 
these  are  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  under- 
graduate students,  but  the  University  of 
the    City    of    New 


was  simply  a  college,  consisting  of  a 
School  of  Arts,  or  xVcademic  Depart- 
ment. Founded  in  1754  as  King's  Col- 
lege, it  had  graduateu  only  a  few  more 
than  a  hundred  students  down  to  1800. 
Except  in  name,  the  institution  was 
practically  unchanged,  although  it  grad- 


York  and  Columbia 
—  especially  t  h  e 
latter — offer  very 
great  opportunities 
for  graduate  work. 
In  addition  to  col- 
leges and  universi- 
ties, there  are  the 
Art  S  tu  d  e  n  t  s' 
League,  the  art 
school  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of 
Design,  the  Cooper 
Institute  schools, 
the  N  e  w  York 
School  of  Applied 
Design,  and  many 
private  classes.  As 
an  adjunct  to  the 
schools  of  art, 
there  are  the  Met- 
ropolitan Museum 
of  Art,  many  pri- 
vate galleries,  and  also  those  of  art 
dealers. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  trace  the  de- 
velopment of  the  American  college  into 
a  great  university.  Columbia  affords  an 
admirable  illustration,  because  for  up- 
wards of  a  hundred  years  it  was  couduct- 
e(  along  the  convent icmal  college  lines. 
As  a  graduate  of  Columbia,  it  was  with 
no  little  pleasure  that  I  read  in  the  Lon- 
don Spectator  of  February  12,  18H8,  an' 
article  discussing  the  needs  of  modern 
universities,  and  comparing  those  of  Eu- 
rope and  the  United  States.  The  article 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  great 
seats  of  learning  in  Europe,  and  also  in 
the  Ignited  States,  were  to  be  found  in 
large  cities,  and  speaking  of  American 
universities,  said: 

Some  of  these,  in  our  judgment,  come  nearer  to 
the  ideal  of  a  true  university  than  any  of  the  other 
types,  and  Columbia  is  now  perhaps  the  first  uni- 
versity in  America,  magnificently  endowed,  with 
stately  buildings  and  with  a  school  of  technical  and 
legal  science  second  only  to  that  of  Paris. 

For  more  than  a  centurv,  Columbia 


A   NEW    YORK    COLLEGE    FRATERNITY    BUILDING— DELTA   UPSILON    HOUSE    OP 
THE    NEW    YORK    UNIVERSITY. 
From  a  photograph  hy  Htxrris,  Xnv   \'ork. 


uated  from  thirty  to  fifty  men  each  year, 
until  the  School  of  Law  was  fcmnded 
in  1858.  Six  years  later,  in  1864,  the 
School  of  Mines  was  established.  It  now 
includes  schools  of  architecture,  of  civil, 
mechanical,  and  electric  engineering, 
and  of  chemistry.  Early  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  an  alliance  was  formed 
with  the  College  of  Physieians  and  Sur- 
geons, then,  as  now,  one  of  the  foremost 
leading  medical  colleges  in  the  country, 
but  the  connection  Wiis  only  a  nominal 
one  until  1891,  when  it  becanu'  a  real 
amalgamation.  Since  then,  the  course 
of  study  in  the  medital  school  has  been 
lengthened  from  three  to  four  years, 
while  the  requirements  for  entrance 
ha\e  become  higher. 

The  same  has  been  true  of  the  law 
school,  which  has  had  its  course  length- 
ened to  three  years.  Within  a  few  years, 
it  will  be  required  that  every  student  of 
Columbia  University  Law  School  shall 
be  a  graduate  of  some  college,  or  shall 
have  passed  a  satisfactory  examination 
for  entrance  to  the  senior  class  of  the 
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A  women's  painting  class  at  the  art  students'  league. 

From  a  photograph  by  Higgins,  A'rtu  York. 


institution  of  which  lie  liad  been  a  niein- 
Wr,  such  institution  to  be  of  substan- 
tially the  same  grade  as  Columbia. 

It  is  the  hope  of  most  of  the  alumni 
of  Columbia  and  of  the  University  of  the 
City  of  Xew  York  that  the  time  is  not 
far  distant  when  the  obstacles  to  the 
union  of  these  two  institutions  may  be 
removed  by  some  arrangement  that 
would  not  detract  from  the  prestige  of 
cither,  but  would  be  a  gain  to  both,  and 
to  the  city.  It  has  been  common  rumor 
that  at  least  one  serious  effort  was  made 
to  bring  about  a  consolidation  before 
Xew  York  University  was  built  at  Uni- 
versity Heights,  above  the  Harlem 
liivcr.  H  is  understood  that  the  chief 
()l)stacle  arose  from  denominational  dif- 
ferences. 

There  are  now  in  Xew  York  twenty 
iliousand  students.  Is  it  too  much  to 
expect  that,  as  it  has  become  the  iinan- 
cial  center  of  the  Ignited  States,  as  it 
has  gradually  but  surely  become  the  lit- 
erary center  and  the  artistic  center,  the 
metropolis  will  eventually  become,  even 
if  it  is  not  todav,  the  educational  center 


of  the  country  ?  Is  it  too  much  to  hope 
and  expect  that  Columbia  University, 
which  exceeds  all  others  in  or  near  Xew 
Y^ork  in  the  size  of  its  library,  in  its  en- 
dowment, in  its  buildings,  in  the  number 
of  its  students,  and  in  the  number  of  its 
departments  of  learning,  will  gradually 
draw  to  it  more  and  more  the  gifts  of 
intelligent  men  who  are  seeking  insti- 
tutions deserving  of  aid  in  meeting  the 
educational  needs  of  the  country?  Must 
not  Columbia,  with  the  giant  strides  that 
it  has  made  along  the  path  of  prog- 
ress, more  and  more  exert  an  influence 
which  has  only  begun  to  be  felt  in  the 
last  few  years  ?  Will  not  the  final  result 
be  that  tiiis  will  become  the  greatest  edu- 
cational institution  in  the  country, 
where  every  branch  of  learning  can  be 
carried  out  to  a  successful  conclusion — 
''an  institution,''  to  quote  the.  old  defi- 
nition of  a  university,  **  where  any  per- 
son can  find  instruction  in  any  study"? 
If  this  be  accomplished,  there  will  be 
no  room  to  question  but  that  Xew  York 
will  be  the  nation's  educational  center, 
as  \i  now  is  the  financial  center. 
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The  Making  of  the  Telescope. 

BY  GEORGE  B.    WALDROX, 

THH  INVENTION  THAT  MADE  POSSIBLE  THE  MARVELOUS  AD- 
VANCE OF  MODERN  ASTRONOMY— THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TELE- 
SCOPES, AND  THE  STILL  LARGER  INSTRUMENT  COMPLETED 
LAST    YEAR    IN    PARIS. 


TWO  bits  of  ^las-  at  eitluT  cml  of  a 
tube  do  not  fueem  to  constitute  a 
very  conipiicattHl  niechanisin;  yet  six- 
teen hundred  years  of  the  I'hristian  era 
had  ])assed  before  the  teIescoj)e  in  its 
sim])lest  form  was  first  put  togetlier. 
Koger  Baeon  liad  pointed  out  tlie  way 
at  least  three  centuries  before  the  in- 
strument came  into  Wing.  The  ohl 
English  philosopher  hit  ujM)n  tlie  prin- 
cijde  of  "  refracted  vision/'  and  in  his 
famous  "'  Opus  Majus  '■  he  told  how  the 
"greatest   objects   may  appear  exceed- 


ingly small,'-   while  '*  the  most  remote 
objects  may  appear  just  at  hand." 

We  can  almost  imagine  the  Oxford 
monk  witli  a  telescope  in  his  hand  as 
he  gives  his  quaint  conclusions.  **  Thus 
also,''  he  writes,  *'  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars  may  be  made  to  descend  hither  in 
appearance,  and  to  Ik'  made  visible  over 
the  heads  of  our  enemies."  Whether  he 
expected  that  miracle  to  frighten  the 
enemy  into  submission,  does  not  appear. 
But,  for  all  his  brilliant  suggestions,  it 
is  not  probable  that  Bacon  ever  made  a 


THB  UCK  OBSERVATORY,   ON   MOUNT  HAMILTON,   CAUPORNIA,   FOrNDED  BY  THE  LATE  JAMES  LICK.  AND 

NOW   FORMING    PART  OF  THE    UNIVERSITT  OP  CALIFORNIA— IT   HAS   A  REFRACTING    TELESCOPE  WTTH 

A   THIRTY   SIX   INCH   LENS   MADE   BY    ALVAN   CLARK    AND   HIS  SON. 
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THE  EYE   END  OP    THE    YERKES    TELESCOPE,  THE    LARGEST  INSTRUMENT  MOUNTED  TO  REVOLVE 
IN   A   DOME— THE  TUBE  OF  THE  TELESCOPE  IS  SIXTY  FIVE  FEET   LONG,  AND  THE   LENS,  MADE 
BY   THE  LATE  ALVAN  G.  CLARK,  IS  FORTY   INCHES   WIDE.      THE   REST  OF  THE   MECHAN- 
ISM  WAS  MADE  BY   WARNER  &  SWASEY,   OF  CLEVELAND. 


telescope.  If  lie  had,  he  would  not  have 
been  quite  so  sure  of  some  of  its  mar- 
veh)us  powers  which  he  describes. 

More  than  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  later  a  certain  Leonard  Dirges 
was  nosing  among  the  dusty  old  tomes 
at  ihe  university  when  he  came  across 
a  manuscript  in  the  hand  of  this  same 
Koger  Bacon,  in  wliich  were  set  forth 
his  ideas  on  the  telescope.  Digges  evi- 
dently profited  by  the  hints,  for  his  son 
Thomas,  in  a  book  published  in  1571), 
states  that  his  fatlier  *'  had  a  method  of 
discovering  by  ])ersi)ective  glasses  set  at 
(]]]{'  angles  all  objects  ])retty  far  distant 
that  the  sun  shone  upon."  Jt  was  h'ft  to 
Holhuid,  however,  to  bring  the  telescope 
to  the  attention  of  the  world.  The  date 
commonly  fixed  upon  is  1<)()8. 

In  the  city  of  Middelburg  there  dwelt 
a  sj)ectacle  mak«*r  of  the  name  of  JIans 


Lippersheim.  The  business  of  spectacle 
making,  it  seems,  had  already  attained 
the  dignity  of  a  distinct  craft.  Just 
when  people  began  to  use  glasses  to  aid 
the  eyesight  cannot  be  determined,  but 
it  was  several  centuries  before  the  in- 
vention of  the  telescope.  Lippersheim's 
children  were  at  play  in  their  father's 
shop  in  ^fiddelburg,  so  the  story  runs, 
when  one  of  them,  holding  a  spectacle 
glass  in  each  hand,  chanced  to  look 
through  both  glasses  at  a  neighboring 
church  steei)le.  To  the  child's  aston- 
ishment, the  steej)le's  weathervane  ap- 
])eared  much  nearer  and  more  distinct, 
but  inverted. 

The  children  called  their  father's  at- 
tention to  the  discovery.  Lippersheim 
was  intere>ted  at  once,  and  proceeded  to 
fit  the  glasses  into  brass  circles,  which 
he  fastened  to  a  board,  so  arranged  that 
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the  distance  between  tlie  two  was  ad- 
justable. This  crude  instrument  was 
Lipperslieim's  first  telescope. 

The  news  of  his  discovery  got  abroad, 
and  many  people  visited  the  shop  to  see 


ilar  demand  only  fifteen  days  later. 
Both  applications  were  denied,  on  the 
ground  that  too  many  others  had  knowl- 
edge of  this  new  invention. 

Others  accredit  the  discoverv  to  Zach- 


THE    TELESCOPE    OF    THE    YERKES    OBSERVATORY,    AT   WILLIAMS    BAY,    WISCONSIN,   FOUNDED    BY 
CHARLES  T.   YERKES,   AND   FORMING   PART  OF  THE   UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO. 


his  experiments.  On  October  2  of  the 
same  year,  16U8,  Lippersheim  made  ap- 
plication to  the  government  for  exclu- 
sive right  to  sell  the  instruments  he  had 
devised.  But  the  same  rivalry  of  claims 
among  inventors  that  has  arisen  in  mod- 
ern times  was  present  in  the  telescope. 
James  Metrus,  of  Alkmaar,  made  a  sim- 


arias  Jansen,  anotlier  spectacle  maker  of 
^liddclburg.  About  1G09,  Jansen  made 
a  telescope  by  placing  lenses  in  a  tube, 
and  presented  it  to  Prince  Maurice  of 
Xassau.  The  United  Provinces  were 
then  at  war  with  France,  and  the  prince 
conceived  the  idea  of  holding  the  inven- 
tion secret,  to  l)e  used  in  discovering  the 
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inovenieiits  of  the  enemy.  But  by  that 
time  kno\vle<lge  of  the  teleseo})e  was  so 
wi.de  spread  that  secrecy  was  impossible. 

GALILEO   ^ND   HIS   TELESCOPE. 

And  now  enters  the  famous  astrono- 
mer Galileo.  He  chanced  to  be  in  Ven- 
ice about  the  month  of  May,  1609,  when 
he  heard  of  the  invention  of  a  ])erspec- 


creased  the  apparent  size  of  an  object 
threefold.  A  few  days  later  he  made  a 
larger  and  better  instrument,  which  he 
took  to  Venice  and  presented  to  the  sen- 
ate there.  The  Venetian  signiors  recog- 
nized the  importance  of  the  instrument, 
and  honored  the  inventor.  They  settled 
him  for  life  in  his  lectureship  at  Padua, 
and  doubled  his  salarv  to  a  thousand 


THE  GREAT    TELESCOPE    BUILT    FOR   LAST    YEAR'S    PARIS    EXPOSITION— IT   IS    THE    LARGEST    YET    MADE, 

HAVING  A   LENS  FORTY   NINE  INCHES  IN   DIAMETER,  AND  IT  IS  SAID  TO  BRING  THE  MOON   WITHIN  AN 

APPARENT  DISTANCE  OF  FIFTY   MILES. 


tive  instrument  by  means  of  which  dis- 
tant objects  appeared  larger  and  nearer. 
Galileo  was  already  familiar  with  the 
general  principles  of  refraction.  The 
idea  pursued  him  home  to  Padua,  and 
the  night  after  his  return  was  spent  in 
experiments.  The  ne?it  day  he  ]mt  his 
ideas  into  effect.  He  iitted  a  double 
convex  lens  into  one  end  of  a  lead  tube, 
and  a  concave  eyepiece  into  the  other 
rnd.  It  was  the  crudest  of  instruments, 
but  the  overjoyed  scientist  saw  in  it  an 
ojK'ii  door  to  new  secrets  of  miture. 

(lalileo's  telescope  was  built  on  pre- 
cisely the  same  princij)le  as  that  of  the 
<>j)era  ghiss  of  today.  His  lirst  instru- 
ment, in  the  terms  ol*  sciiMice,  magnified 
onlv    tlirre    <liaineters — that    is.    it    in- 


florins,  making  it  three  times  the 
amount  received  by  his  predecessor. 

(lalileo  had  exhausted  the  resources 
of  the  spectacle  grinders  of  his  day,  in 
seeking  to  develop  his  telescope;  but, 
being  a  ])ractical  man,  he  now  became  a 
grinder  and  ])olisher  of  glass  himself, 
and  soon  was  able  to  produce  lenses 
much  larger  and  more  perfect  than  any 
before  made.  He  constructed  an  instru- 
ment which  magnified  thirty  three  di- 
ameters, about  the  limit  for  that  form 
of  telesco])e. 

One  can  imagine  with  what  eager 
trembling  Galileo  turned  his  glass 
towards  the  heavens.  For  the  first  time 
the  man  in  the  moon  resolved  himself 
into  a  >uccession  of  hills  and  vallevs. 
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Tlic  Milky  Way  was  brok- 
en up  into  stars  innunuT- 
ai)le.  Was  it  true,  as  Co- 
pernicus had  said,  that 
the  planet  Venus  in  her 
journey  al>out  the  sun 
would  show  changing 
j>hases  of  light  and  dark- 
ness, like  the  face  of  the 
moon?  Galileo  had  be- 
lieved it,  and  here  was  the 
proof  before  hisverv  eyes. 

Turning  his  telescope 
to  the  planet  Jupiter,  he 
discov(»red  another  mar- 
velous thing.  Near  that 
giant  orb  were  tliree — 
yes.  four — lesser  disks, 
and,  as  he  watched,  they 
went  circling  about  their 
mother  planet.  Galileo 
was  overjoyed,  for  here 
bef(7re  his  eyes  was  a  sys- 
tem of  worlds  like  the 
.greater  one  of  which,  as 
('o})ernicus  and  he  him- 
self had  insisted,  our  own 
sun  was  the  center.  Here 
was  the  death  of  the  old 
Ptolemaic  system,  which 
made  the  earth  the  focus 
of  the  universe.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  the 
new  astronomy,  wliich  relegated  our 
globe  to  its  pro})er  position  as  a  com j)a ra- 
ti vely  tiny  satellite  of  the  sun. 

'*  (V)me,*'  said  (lalileo  to  the  leading 
professor  of  ])iiilosophy  at  Padua,  one 
of  his  bitterest  opponents — "  come  and 
see  with  your  own  eyes."  But  the  bigot- 
ed old  Italian  refused  even  to  look,  lest 
he  be  forced  to  admit  the  truth,  and  he 
passed  down  to  his  death  atlirming  his 
l)elief  in  the  old  doctrine. 

Horkey,  another  of  (talileo's  oppo- 
nents, is  reported  as  raying  to  Kejiler: 

**  i  will  never  concede  his  four  new 
]>lanets  to  that  Italian  from  Padua, 
though  I  should  die  for  it!  '* 

Later,  in  a  book  he  published,  Horkey 
declared  that  Galileo  did  not  see  real 
satellites  around  Jupiter,  but  only  rays 
from  the  planet  itself  reflected  within 
t he  telescope.  Somehow  the  controversy 
reminds  one  of  certain  modern  scoffers 
at  the  "  canals  "  of  Mars,  who  say  that  to 
see  these  canals  well  at  night,  an  obser- 


THE   REVOLVING   MIRROR,  OR  SIDEROSTAT,  OF   THE   GREAT  PARIS  TELE- 

S<OPE,   WHICH   REFLECTS   THE   UGHT   INTO    THE   HXED  TITBE— THE 

MIRROR    IS   SIX    AND   A    HALF    FEKT   IN    DIAMETER. 


ver  should  sj)end  the  })receding  day  A\ith 
his  eyes  fix(»d  upon  Sehiaparelli's  map. 

FROM   GALILEO  TO  ALVAN   CLARK. 

The  history  of  the  telescope  since  Gal- 
ileo is  ])ractical]y  the  history  of  astron- 
omy. Many  attempts  were  made  to  im- 
prove upon  the  early  instruments,  the 
chief  ditticulties  being  to  obtain  more 
perfect  lenses  and  to  overcome  the  color 
clfects.  The  lens  is  only  a  prism  in 
modiiied  form,  and  the  breaking  uj)  of 
colors  by  the  })risin  is  a  matter  of  com- 
mon knowledge.  Xature's  exhibition  of 
this  fact  is  the  rainbow.  It  was  soon 
found  that  as  the  lenses  were  made  lar- 
ger, these  color  effects  destroyed  the 
clearness  of  the  image.  One  remedy  was 
to  grind  the  object  glass — the  glass  at 
the  upper  end  of  tlie  telescope — very 
nearly  flat.  The  rays  were  then  brought 
to  a  focus  at  a  long  distance  from  the 
glass,  which  necessitated  a  very  long 
.telesco])e.   Instruments  of  this  ty[)e  were 
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built  without   a  tube,  the  two  lenses  eontrolled  from  the  ground  with  ropes, 

being  held  rigidly  at  either  end  of  an  The  eyepiece  was  entirely  detached,  and 

open  framework,  and  the  entire  instru-  was  moved  about  near  the  ground  wher- 

nient  slung  with  chains  from  a  tall  pole,  ever  needed.     A  telescope  six  hundred 


THE     LARGE    TELESCOPE   AT     THE   UNITED  STATES    NAVAL  OBSEiiVATt>KY    IN    WAdUiNGTON — ITS 
LENS,  MADE  BY  THE  CLARKS,   IS    TWENTY  SIX    INCHES  IN    DIAMETER  ;  IT    WAS   MOUNTED 
AND   EQUIPPED  BY   WARNER  &  SWASEY. 

Such  was  the  famous  telescope  of  the  feet  long  was  built  in  Italy,  but  never 

(icrman    astronomer    llevelius,    made  was  used  successfully. 

;ibout  the  middle  of  ihe  seventeenth  cell-  With   Sir   Isaac   Newton,   about   the 

tury.    Later  Huygens,  in  Holland,  ])uilt  same  date,  there  came  a  new  departure 

oiH'  a  hundred  and  twenty  three  feet  in  the  nuiking  of  telescopes.    As  an  un- 

long,  with  the  object  glass  fixed  at  the  dergraduate,  and  afterwards  as  a  fellow 

to])  of  a  pole  in  a  short  tube,  which  was  at  Tambridge,  Xewton  made  a  careful 
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study  of  the  refraction  of  light,  and 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  a  successful 
object  glass  of  large  size  could  not  be 
made  on  the  established  lines.  So  he 
abandoned  the  refraction  principle,  and 
built  a  telescope  in  which  the  rays  were 
brought  to  a  focus  from  the  surface  of  a 
concave  mirror.  The  instrument  was 
much  more  easily  handled,  and  was  free 
from  color  diffusion.  The  mirrors  were 
gradually  enlarged  in  size  until,  in  1779, 
Sir  William  Herschel  completed  one 
four  feet  in  diameter.  Lord  Rosse's 
telescope,  built  on  his  estate  at  Parsons- 
town,  in  Ireland,  in  1844,  was  the  lar- 
gest of  this  class  ever  constructed.  The 
mirror,  made  of  highly  polished  metal, 
was  six  feet  across,  and  weighed  four 
tons.  It  was  mounted  at  the  bottom  of  a 
tube  which  was  controlled  between  two 
heavy  walls  of  masonry.  But  in  spite  of 
its  size,  the  "  leviathan  of  Parsonstown  " 
was  not  equal  to  refracting  telescopes  of 
much  smaller  diameter. 

Sir  John  Herschel  followed  in  his 
father's  footsteps.  After  spending  a 
number  of  years  studying  the  northern 
heavens,  he  took  his  telescope  to  South 
Africa  in  1834.  In  the  days  before  the 
telegraph,  here  was  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  modern  methods  of  journal- 
ism. Soon  after  Sir  John  had  become 
established  in  his  Southern  station, 
Edgar  Allan  Poe  wrote  a  story,  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Sun,  in  which  he 
set  forth  some  marvelous  stories  of  Sir 
John's  alleged  discoveries.  The  astron- 
omer, Poe  said,  had  applied  an  entirely 
new  principle  to  his  instrument.  Artifi- 
cial light  had  already  been  used  to  in- 
crease the  power  of  the  microscope. 
Now  Sir  John  had  discovered  a  means  of 
turning  artificial  light  upon  the  image 
formed  in  his  telescope,  so  multiplying 
the  power  of  the  instrument  many  fold. 

When  its  mighty  eye  was  turned  upon 
the  moon,  every  secret  of  that  planet  lay 
unfolded.  There  were  the  changing 
features  of  land  and  sea,  even  the  break- 
ing of  the  waves  upon  the  sandy  shores. 
Animals,  birds,  vegetation,  and  human 
beings  were  described  with  minuteness 
and  apparent  truth.  A  credulous  world 
was  eager  to  believe,  and  thousands  ac- 
cepted the  story  as  sober  truth.  Poe's 
genius  clothed  his  imaginings  in  such 
convincing  words  that  only  men  of  sc^i- 
j  If  4 


ence  recognized  their  absurdity,  and 
months  passed  before  they  could  be  de- 
nied by  Sir  John  himself.  Then  the 
world  laughed,  and  proceeded  to  demon- 
strate how  it  had  never  been  taken  in; 
and  the  incident  went  down  to  history 
as  the  "  Great  Moon  Hoax."  One  can 
read  the  tale  in  Poe's  collected  works. 

Though  Sir  Isaac  Newton  had  decided 
against  the  refractor,  his  successors  re- 
fused to  let  the  question  stand  there. 
Chester  Moor  Hall,  a  gentleman  of  Es- 
sex, argued  that  the  different  humors  of 
the  eye  refract  light  so  as  to  produce  an 
image  on  the  retina  free  from  color.  He 
held  that  like  effects  could  be  produced 
by  combining  lenses  of  different  kinds 
of  glass,  so  as  to  make  them  achromatic, 
or  free  from  color.  This  was  the  germ 
which  was  later  developed  into  the  mod- 
ern double  object  lens,  and  which  made 
possible  the  giant  telescopes  of  today. 
Yet  so  hard  was  it  to  get  suitable  flint 
glass  that  at  the  opening  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  there  was  not  a  single 
achromatic  object  glass  in  existence  of 
so  large  a  diameter  as  six  inches. 

In  America,  the  science  was  appar- 
ently as  yet  unborn.  So  late  as  1832 
Professor  Airy,  afterward  astronomer 
royal  of  England,  in  a  report  made  to 
the  British  Association,  on  the  condition 
of  practical  astronomy  in  various  coun- 
tries, declared  that  he  was  unable  to  say 
anything  about  American  astronomy, 
because,  so  far  as  he  knew,  there  were 
no  public  observatories  in  this  country. 
Today,  thanks  to  the  work  of  the 
Clarks,  our  observatories  are  the  best  in 
the  world. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TELESCOPES. 

Alvan  Clark,  a  portrait  painter,  of 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  first  had  liis 
attention  called  to  the  matter  of  tele- 
scopic lenses  by  a  brother  artist  in  1844. 
He  began  work  two  years  later,  and  soon 
was  the  recognized  leader  of  his  calling. 
Five  times  between  the  year  18G0  and 
1892  were  he  and  his  son  called  upon  to 
build  a  telescope  more  powerful  than  any 
then  existing,  and  each  time  they  suc- 
cessfully responded.  The  first  notable 
achievement  was  the  eighteen  and  a  half 
inch  glass  completed  in  1860,  and  now 
used  by  the  Northwestern  University  at 
Evanston,    Illinois.      Ten    years    later 
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Thomas  Cooke,  of  York,  England,  made 
a  twenty  five  inch  instrument,  which  the 
Clarks  later  surpassed  by  an  inch  in  the 
telescope  of  the  Naval  Observatory  at 
Washington,  and  in  another  constructed 
for  the  University  of  Virginia.  The 
Clarks  next  made  an  advance  by  build- 
ing a  thirty  inch  telescope  for  the  Rus- 
sian government.  This  was  completed 
in  1883,  and  is  at  the  Pulkowa  Observa- 
tory. Henry  Brothers,  of  Paris,  lately 
made  one  of  the  same  size  for  the  city 
of  Nice. 

When  it  was  decided  to  establish  the 
famous  Lick  Observatory  on  Mount 
Hamilton,  in  California,  a  demand  came 
for  a  yet  more  powerful  instrument. 
The  Clarks  responded  with  a  glass  of 
thirty  six  inches,  completed  in  1887. 
This  led  the  world  until  Alvan  6.  Clark, 
the  son — the  father  being  dead — com- 
pleted the  forty  inch  glass  of  the  Yerkes 
telescope  for  the  University  of  Chicago. 
With  this  triumph  ended  the  labors  of 
the  last  of  the  Clarks,  who  died  at  his 
home  in  Cambridge  on  June  9,  1897,  a 
few  weeks  after  he  had  given  the  final 
touches  to  his  masterpiece. 

The  Y'erkes  and  Lick  instruments  are 
similarly  mounted,  and  represent  the 
highest  achievement  of  American  work- 
manship. A  gain  of  only  four  inches  in 
the  object  glass  of  the  newer  instrument 
may  seem  a  little  matter;  yet  it  increases 
the  amount  of  light  received,  and  conse- 
quently the  power  of  the  telescope,  by 
twenty  five  per  cent;  and  it  adds  nearly 
a  half  to  the  weight  of  the  mountings. 

The  modern  telescope  is  an  exceed- 
ingly complicated  mechanism.  Galileo 
could  pick  up  his  three  foot  instrument 
and  point  it  as  he  chose.  It  is  not  so 
easy  to  direct  a  tube  more  than  sixty 
feet  long  and  weighing  about  seven  tons, 
which  was  the  problem  to  be  solved  in 
mounting  the  Yerkes  instrument.  Y"et 
so  perfectly  are  these  weights  adjusted, 
that,  w^hen  the  telescope  is  attached  to 
the  driving  clock,  a  few  pounds'  w^eight 
will  drive  the  entire  mass  following  the 
motion  of  the  stars. 

Besides,  the  instrument  must  be 
housed  in  such  a  way  that,  though  al- 
ways under  cover,  the  glass  may  remain 
outside  the  building  in  any  desired  posi- 
tion. This  meant  the  building  of  a 
dome  ninetv  feet  in  diameter  and  sixtv 


feet  high,  not  solid,  like  the  dome  of 
the  Washington  Capitol,  but  so  made 
as  to  turn  to  all  points  of  the  compass 
under  the  pressure  of  the  operator's 
hand. 

Then,  too,  as  the  telescope  is  moved 
up  and  down  to  reach  different  parts  of 
the  heavens,  the  eye  piece  is  raised  or 
lowered  about  twenty  three  feet  between 
the  two  extreme  positions.  The  observ- 
er might  follow  his  instrument  about 
on  a  ladder;  but  in  the  Y^erkes  and  Lick 
observatories  the  floor  is  built  like  a 
gigantic  elevator,  and  a  circle  of  seventy 
five  feet  is  made  to  move  up  or  down  at 
will  to  suit  the  elevation  of  the  eye  piece. 

THE   LARGEST  OF  ALL  TELESCOPES. 

Until  last  year  the  Y'erkes  telescope 
was  the  largest  in  the  world.  The  Paris 
fair,  however,  called  into  being  an  in- 
strument whose  object  glass  surpasses  it 
by  no  less  than  nine  inches.  This  should 
mean  fifty  per  cent  more  light  and  power 
than  the  Chicago  glass,  and  nearly  twice 
as  much  as  the  Lick  instrument.  The 
method  of  mounting,  however,  is  radi- 
cally different,  and  probably  marks  an- 
other entirely  new  departure  in  tele- 
scope making.  The  tube  is  one  hundred 
and  ninety  seven  feet  long,  and,  if 
mounted  in  the  old  way,  would  require 
a  dome  two  hundred  and  nine  feet  in 
diameter.  Besides,  in  order  to  keep  up 
with  the  movement  of  the  stars,  the  eye 
piece  would  travel  at  the  rate  of  a  foot 
a  minute,  making  exact  work  difficult. 

By  the  plan  adopted,  the  telescope 
tube  was  fixed  horizontally  in  place, 
pointing  exactly  to  the  north.  At  tho 
object  glass  end  of  it,  a  great  plane  mir- 
ror, turning  whichever  way  the  observer 
pleases,  catches  the  light  and  reflects  it 
through  the  lenses  and  along  the  tube 
to  the  eye  piece  nearly  two  hundred  feet 
away.  Such  a  mirror  is  called  a  sidero- 
stat,  and  its  movements  are  regulated 
by  clockwork  to  follow  a  star,  as  with 
the  older  mounting.  The  saving  in  the 
size  and  weight  of  the  mechanism  is 
enormous;  but  there  are  disadvantages. 

The  amount  of  light  received  depends 
upon  the  perfection  and  brightness  of 
the  mirror.  It  is  the  old  difficulty  of 
the  reflecting  telescope.  Herschel's  four 
foot  instrument  "  went  blind  "  in  a  few 
years,  because  of  the  tarnishing  of  the 
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surface  of  the  reflector.  But  iniprove- 
iiients  have  been  achieved  here  also.  The 
mirror  is  no  longer  made  of  metal,  but 
of  glass.  When  this  has  been  properly 
shaped,  a  thin  film  of  silver  is  laid  on, 
which  in  turn  is  brought  to  the  finest 
polish. 

When  Frangois  Deloncle,  the  origi- 
nator of  the  new  Paris  telescope,  called 
for  a  forty  nine  inch  lens,  he  was  told 
that  the  thing  was  impossible;  the  glass 
could  not  be  cast,  and,  if  it  were,  there 
was  no  one  to  grind  so  large  a  lens.  But 
M.  Deloncle  is  a  persistent  man,  and 
finally  got  his  glass  at  the  Mantois 
works,  which  furnished  the  Lick  and 
Yerkes  glasses.  They  had  to  build  a  spe- 
cial furnace  which  would  melt  twenty 
tons  of  glass  at  once.  Then  the  cooling 
mass  was  removed  daily  from  one  fur- 
nace to  another,  each  a  few  degrees 
cooler  than  its  predecessor,  until,  after 
thirty  days,  it  had  been  cooled  to  the  or- 
dinary temperature  of  the  air.  With  all 
this  care,  twenty  trials  were  made  be- 
fore two  sufficiently  clear  disks  were 
obtained. 

The  rough  lenses  were  taken  to  Paris 
by  a  special  train,  run  at  night  tolivoid 
delay,  and  at  as  nearly  uniform  speed  as 
was  possible.  Lenses  had  always  been 
polished  by  hand,  but  M.  Deloncle  pro- 
ceeded upon  a  new  plan.  The  entire 
work  was  done  by  automatic  machinery, 
especially  designed  and  built  for  the  oc- 
casion. The  great  disk  was  securely 
fastened  into  an  iron  bed,  above  which 
was  a  revolving  disk  of  bronze.  The 
rough  polishing  was  done  with  powdered 
emery,  reduced  in  fineness  as  the  work 
advanced.  The  last  touches  were  made 
with  disks  of  paper  slightly  rubbed  with 
rottenstone. 

So  delicate  were  the  final  processes, 
and  so  necessary  was  it  to  avoid  heating, 
that  the  tool  could  be  used  for  only  one 
or  two  minutes,  followed  by  a  half  hour 
of  rest.  The  room  was  kept  at  an  even 
temperature,  and  no  one  was  allowed  to 
approach  the  glass,  much  less  to  touch 
it.  The  uniformity  of  the  surface  was 
tested  by  a  beam  of  light,  whose  slight- 
est deflection,  as  it  was  reflected  from 
the  revolving  surface,  was  noted  under 
the  telescope.  Time  and  again  it  was 
shown  that  the  heat  caused  by  the  ap- 
proach of  one  person  was  sufficient  to 


deflect  the  light.  Touch  the  surface 
ever  so  gently  with  the  tip  of  the  finger, 
and  the  heat  would  raise  a  little  projec-  . 
tion — disclosed  by  the  light  beam — 
which  would  continue  raised  for  several 
hours.  Even  the  various  parts  of  the 
machinery  had  to  be  brought  to  a  com- 
mon temperature.  Probably  never  be- 
fore has  there  been  so  near  an  approach 
to  the  condition  of  absolute  perfection 
in  human  endeavor. 

The  big  mirror  of  the  siderostat,' 
which  turns  the  light  into  the  telescope, 
is  more  than  six  and  a  half  feet  in  diam- 
eter, and  weighs  six  thousand  pounds. 
The  entire  siderostat  weighs  thirty  five 
thousand  pounds,  yet  so  cunningly  is  it 
balanced  in  its  bath  of  mercury  that  a 
pressure  of  only  eleven  pounds  will  move 
it  in  any  desired  direction.  It  is  claimed 
that  with  this  new  "  leviathan  of  Paris  " 
the  moon  is  brought  within  an  apparent 
distance  of  fifty  miles.  Could  the  same 
powers  be  applied  to  things  terrestrial, 
the  two  cities  of  Paris  and  New  York 
would  aj)pear  less  than  a  mile  apart. 

THE  UMITS  OP  TELESCOPIC  VISION. 

•  The  modern  telescope  has  pretty 
nearly  reached  the  limit  of  visual  power 
that  is  imposed  by  the  atmosphere  in 
which  it  is  used.  There  are  air  currents 
constantly  passing  across  the  field,  and 
in  the  big  telescopes  they  sadly  interfere 
with  clearness  of  vision.  It  is  doubtful, 
therefore,  whether  the  Paris  glass  can 
ever  be  used  to  its  full  powers  so  long 
as  it  remains  in  or  near  a  great  city. 

Already  demands  are  heard  for  an  in- 
strument that  shall  measure  ten  inches 
more,  and  increase  the  power  by  a  half; 
but  it  should  be  placed  on  some  high 
table  land  near  the  equator.  The  Lick 
instrument  in  the  mountains  of  Califor- 
nia, Percival  Lowell's  fine  glass  at  Flag- 
staff, Arizona,  and  the  Harvard  Observa- 
tory in  Peru,  show  what  can  be  done 
under  more  favorable  conditions. 

At  best,  however,  the  limit  would 
seem  to  be  almost  within  sight.  But  so 
.thought  Sir  Isaac  Newton  more  than  two 
centuries  ago.  He  is  a  rash  man  who 
ventures  to  fix  any  bounds  to  the 
achievements  of  modern  science.  As- 
tronomy knocks  at  the  door  of  the  infin- 
ite in  time  and  space,  and  the  astrono- 

r's  key  is  the  telescope.  ^Q^^gl^ 
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BY  JANE  MacNEAL. 


SHOWING  THAT  THERE  IS  TRUTH  IN  THE  EPIGRAM  THAT  "ALL  NEW 
YORK  IS  DIVIDED  INTO  TWO  PARTS— THE  FOUR  HUNDRED  AND  THOSE 
WHO  TALK  ABOUT  THEM." 


EVERY  one  who  has  dwelt  even  brief- 
ly in  an  average  New  York  board- 
ing house  knows  that,  next  to  the  call- 
ers and  correspondence  of  its  maidens, 
young  and  old,  there  is  no  subject  so  dear 
to  its  inmates  as  the  doings  of  the  Four 
Hundred.  This  topic  transcends  in  ab- 
sorbing charm  the  shortcomings  of  the 
landlady,  the  atrocities  of  the  waitress, 
and  the  abominable  condition  of  the 
stair  carpet,  though  all  these  are  themes 
of  first  rate  interest. 

So  universally  true  is  this  that  it 
would  be  a  real  economy  on  the  part  of 
any  landlady  to  subscribe,  at  her  own  ex- 
pense, for  those  pictorial  dailies  which 
most  exploit  the  faults  and  follies  of 
the  leisured  class,  and  for  those  weeklies 
which  affect  a  court  calendar  style  of  in- 
formation concerning  the  Socially  Reg- 
istered. The  leatheriness  of  the  matu- 
tinal liver  and  the  chicoriness  of  the 
coffee  would  pass  almost  unnoticed 
among  boarders  who  were  anxiously 
scanning  the  printed  page  to  learn 
whether  Mrs.  Midas  wore  aU  her  dia- 
monds to  Mr.  Croesus'  ball,  and  whether 
young  Stuyvesant  Sheepshead's  visit  to 
the  land  of  the  Dakotas  was  simply  in 
pursuit  of  geographical  knowledge. 

THE  EXPERIENCES  OF  ETHELINDA. 

Ethelinda  did  not  know  the  New  York 
l)oarding  house.  In  her  mind's  eye,  she 
saw  it  as  the  abode  of  an  active  set  of 
men  and  women,  who  work  all  day  at 
their  chosen  professions  and  exchange 
experiences  and  'bon  mots  over  the  dinner 
table.  She  reasoned  that  persons  gath- 
ered from  so  many  parts  of  the  country 
would  have  the  charm  of  contrast  and  of 
varied  points  of  view.  She  was  sure  that 
women  freed  from  the  domestic  cares 
which  were  the  center  of  feminine  exist- 
ence in  her  own  town  would  be  enlight- 


ened, sparkling  creatures,  to  know  whom 
would  be  an  inspiration  and  a  joy.  So 
she  announced  to  a  reproachful  and  ap- 
prehensive family  that  the  sacred  cause 
of  art  required  her  presence  in  New 
York  during  the  winter.  And,  with 
Ethelinda,  to  announce  and  to  achieve 
were  one. 

At  the  end  of  three  weeks  she  wrote, 
in  that  spirit  of  personal  resentment  out 
of  which  spring  most  epigrammatic  at- 
tempts :  "  All  New  York  is  divided  into 
two  parts — the  Four  Hundred  and  those 
who  talk  about  them." 

Ethelinda's  boarding  house  had  not 
yet  ceased  to  use  the  numerical  term  to 
designate  the  little  group  that  is  other- 
wise called  "  society  ";  and  yet  it  was  a 
highly  recommended  boarding  house. 

One  may  compress  much  disillusion- 
ment into  three  weeks.  With  Ethelinda, 
the  process  began  when  she  made  her 
first  attempt  to  shop  in  New  York — in 
other  words,  on  the  day  after  her  ar- 
rival. She  had  the  same  experience  that 
comes  at  some  time  or  another  to  every 
woman  in  the  city  who  shops  without 
bearing  about  her  such  outward  and 
visible  signs  of  an  available  fortune  and 
a  high  social  position  as  a  trained  velvet 
gown,  Louis  Quinze  heels,  and  a  diamond 
sunburst.  These  are  the  tokens  which 
command  instant  attention  from  the 
small  waisted,  black  gowned  sisterhood 
behind  the  counters.  "  Not  all  the  blood 
of  all  the  Howards,"  in  the  primitive 
code  of  these  young  ladies,  can  give  the 
same  air  of  distinction  nor  command 
such  immediate  subservience.  And 
Ethelinda  did  not  have  even  the  faint- 
est imprint  of  these  hallmarks  about  her. 
In  consequence,  she  was  compelled  to 
wait  while  the  saleswomen  finished  a 
conversation  on  the  subject  of  the  ap- 
proaching nuptials  of  Miss  Ruby  Coupon 
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and  the  German  baron  with  whom  she 
was  about  to  unite  her  fortunes.  Some  of 
them  '*  thought  she  might  'a'  done  bet- 
ter." Others  inquired,  with  a  great  lift- 
ing of  the  eyebrows  and  a  trilling  of 
tones  supposed  to  represent  ironic  hu- 
mor in  its  perfection,  "  With  that 
face?"  They  exchanged  anecdotes  on 
her  tastes,  as  revealed  by  her  account  at 
the  shop,  and  they  thought  them  vastly 
inferior  to  those  of  her  sister  in  law, 
young  Mrs.  Coupon,  late  of  the* Frivolity. 

"  Why,"  announced  the  young  woman 
whom  Ethelinda,  by  main  force,  had  per- 
suaded to  accompany  her  to  tlie  models, 
'•  she  thinks  nothin'  of  ordering  two 
dozen  pairs  of  silk  stockings — cobwebs 
at  that,  and  every  color  you  can  think 
of — at  once ;  an'  them  ten  a  pair,  too." 

"  Oh,  Miss  Brien,"  a  voice  pursued 
them, "  what  size  does  she  wear?  " 

And  Ethelinda  approached  a  blue 
broadcloth  to  the  call  of  "  Nines,  Miss 
Martin  says,  and  she  ought  to  know, 
for  she  always  sells  her." 

Miss  Brien  sought  to  enliven  the  te- 
dium of  Ethelinda's  measuring  and 
choosing  by  stray  reflections  on  fortune 
and  the  mutability  of  things  human, 
with  the  Coupons,  past  and  present,  as 
the  basis  for  her  philosophizing.  She 
confided  to  her  fellows,  later,  that "  that 
jay  from  Boston  " — she  had  seen  the 
telltale  mark  in  the  collar  of  Ethelinda's 
coat — "  seemed  to  think  her  little  old 
blue  broadcloth  amounted  to  more  than 
^Irs.  Frivolity  Coupon's  whole  outfit." 

Ethelinda  was  a  largely  charitable 
soul  towards  all  those  whom  she  felt  jus- 
tified in  regarding  as  her  inferiors.  She 
made  light  of  her  annoyance  in  her 
thoughts,  saying,  after  the  manner  of 
the  patronizingly  kind :  "  Poor  things! 
One  cannot  blame  them.  Tales  of  the 
aristocracy  must  be  their  one  solace  in 
the  dull  routine  of  their  daily  work.  It 
is  the  fairy  story  to  their  uninformed  in- 
tellects; it  is  color  in  their  gray  lives, 
sparkle  in  the  flat  beverage  that  destiny 
offers  them  to  drink.  One  must  not  be 
too  hard  upon  them,  even  if  it  is  a  trifle 
annoying;"  and  so  on,  in  flowery  be- 
nevolence of  thought. 

AT  THE  BOARDING  HOUSE  TABLE. 

She  felt  no  impulse  to  a  generous  in- 
diflPerence  when  she  found  that  the  lun- 


cheon table  was  given  up  to  a  breathless 
discussion  of  the  same  topic  as  the  sales- 
rooms, and  that  the  conversation  here 
lacked  only  the  picturesque  details  af- 
forded by  a  knowledge  of  Mrs.  Coupon's 
intimate  tastes. 

There  was  no  dearth  of  talk  because 
of  the  dearth  of  knowledge,  however. 
The  ladies  proceeded  on  the  broad 
ground  that  if  people  waited  until  they 
knew  something  before  making  state- 
ments, there  would  be  silence  on  earth 
for  perhaps  half  an  hour;  so  they  ex- 
changed palpable  absurdities  and  wild 
imaginings  with  the  utmost  zest. 

Before  the  end  of  that  meal,  Ethel- 
inda feared  a  free  fight  over  the  ap- 
proaching wedding,  because  of  the  scorn 
of  the  adherents  of  the  Trumpet  for  the 
theories  of  the  readers  of  the  Tattler, 
Miss  Coupon  was  alternately  a  trusting 
young  idiot  who  was  madly  in  love  with 
a  black  hearted  villain,  and  a  cold  blood- 
ed young  bargainer  who  was  commercial- 
ly desirous  of  a  title.  Some  declared 
that  she  was  marrying  out  of  the  coun- 
try in  order  to  avoid  intercourse  with 
her  brother's  wife,  late  of  the  Frivolity, 
while  others  had  determined  that  she 
was  jealous  of  that  young  woman's 
influence  in  the  family  councils. 

Before  the  wedding  actually  took 
place,  Ethelinda  began  to  have  that  sort 
of  desperation  which  affects  badly  bal- 
anced minds  to  murder.  She  was  inter- 
ested in  her  own  affairs,  and  in  those 
of  such  of  her  neighbors  as  were  known 
to  her.  The  mad  passion  for  talking 
about  people  who  were  neither  public 
property  nor  interesting  personalities 
produced  a  sort  of  reactionary  passion  in 
her.  She  longed  to  strangle  all  who 
mentioned  the  name  of  Coupon  in  her 
hearing — and  that  list  included  every 
one  in  the  boarding  house,  from  the  gen- 
tle old  lady  w^ho  wore  a  white  wool  shawl 
over  her  shoulders  at  breakfast,  and  who 
regulated  all  her  temporal  affairs  by  the 
thermometer,  to  the  maid  who  inquired 
if  she  w^as  going  to  the  wedding. 

"Certainly  not.  I  don't  know  the 
people,"  said  P^thelinda. 

"  Most  of  the  ladies  goes,  any  way," 
replied  Maggie,  making  an  airy  pass  at 
the  top  of  the  bookcase  with  a  feather 
duster. 

At  the  time  this  seemed  to  the  young 
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woman  from  Massachusetts  an  idle  va- 
poring of  Maggie's.  When,  however,  she 
was  asked  by  at  least  half  the  women 
in  the  house  to  be  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Grace  Church  at  noon  in  order  to 
see  society  alight  from  its  carriage  and 
make  its  awning  covered  way  to  the 
church  door,  she  mentally  apologized  to 
the  maid. 

PREVALENT  PHASES  OP  SNOBBISHNESS. 

Discoveries  crowded  thick  and  fast 
upon  the  young  woman  from  Boston. 
She  found  that  the  boarding  house  re- 
garded as  a  more  or  less  public  affair 
every  wealthy  entertainment  to  which 
any  considerable  number  of  persons  were 
bidden.  Ethelinda  speedily  came  to  un- 
derstand that  it  was  not  merely  the  pro- 
verbial feminine  interest  in  a  bride 
which  lined  the  streets  at  the  Coupon 
wedding;  it  was  the  impertinent,  vulgar 
curiosity  of  women  with  no  sense  of  pri- 
vate rights.  A  great  ball  in  a  great 
house  would  have  to  be  conducted  with 
guilty  secrecy  if  the  sidewalk  was  not 
to  be  fringed  with  Ethelinda's  fellow 
lodgers  and  others  of  their  class.  It 
shocked  the  young  woman  from  Boston 
to  learn  that  the  police  reserves  are  call- 
ed out  regularly  to  guard  the  entrances 
of  churches  and  houses  where  weddings 
take  place,  in  order  to  protect  principals 
and  guests  from  the  onslaughts  of  well 
dressed  women  whose  curiosity  is  strong- 
er than  a  sense  of  ordinary  decency. 

Ethelinda  soon  found,  also,  that  when- 
ever a  hair  dresser  or  masseuse  was  able 
to  proclaim  that  she  performed  her  beau- 
tifying rites  upon  a  woman  whose  name 
was  of  frequent  appearance  in  the  so- 
ciety columns,  that  person  was  forthwith 
the  one  whom  all  the  boarding  house 
must  patronize. 

"  The  trained  nurse  I  had  when  I  had 
the  typhoid  fever  used  to  be  employed 
at  the  Clinton  Van  Deys\"  was  as  proud 
a  boast  as  a  woman  could  make.  The 
others  looked  at  the  speaker  with  badly 
concealed  envy,  though  sometimes 
doubts  of  her  veracity  would  be  confided 
to  Ethelinda. 

If  the  boarding  house  went  to  the 
opera,  and  its  financial  standing,  coupled 
with  a  desire  for  a  seat,  compelled  it  to 
climb  laboriously  skyward,  the  intermis- 
sions were  spent  on  the  lower  floors,  in 


staring  at  the  boxes  and  trying  to  iden- 
tify their  occupants  by  the  chart  and  list 
so  thoughtfully  furnished  with  the  pro- 
gram. Breakfast  the  next  morning  be- 
came a  guessing  match  in  which  each 
boarder  hazarded  a  name  to  each  cos- 
tume she  was  able  to  describe. 

When  any  of  the  seasoned  boarders 
walked  up  Fifth  Avenue  in  the  winter 
afternoons,  they  were  entranced  not  by 
the  glitter  and  luxury  of  the  street,  the 
brilliancy^of  the  New  York  sky  overhead, 
the  charm  of  the  florists'  windows,  the 
fascinations  of  the  milliners',  nor  by  the 
color,  life,  and  animation  of  the  scene, 
but  by  the  hope  that  they  might  recog- 
nize, in  one  of  the  victorias,  some  rich 
woman  whose  features  were  known  to 
them  through  the  Sunday  papers. 

By  some  peculiar  process  of  reason- 
ing, they  concluded  that  the  corridors  of 
a  vast  and  expensive  caravansary  were 
the  favorite  lounging  places  of  their 
dear  Four  Hundred.  To  those  corridors 
they  would  hie  them  after  their  base- 
ment luncheon  was  over,  to  sit  in  goggle 
eyed  rapture  while  the  Western  guests 
of  the  hotel  swept  by.  They  would 
haunt  its  tea  room,  apparently  con- 
vinced that  society  was  given  to  desert- 
ing its  own  fireside  in  the  middle  of  the 
afternoon  to  drink  tea  on  parade. 

THE  MORALS  THAT  ETHELINDA  DREW. 

From  all  her  observations — she  learn- 
ed that  her  boarding  house  was  typical 
of  the  thousands  in  New  York — Ethel- 
inda drew  a  few  conclusions,  thereby 
proving  true  to  her  Boston  training. 

She  decided  that  an  interest  so  ab- 
sorbing, and  at  the  same  time  so  arti- 
ficial, cannot  fail  to  be  productive  of 
much  evil,  even  in  departments  of  life 
not  necessarily  connected  with  it.  One 
cannot  set  up  a  false  standard  of  values 
for  one  thing,  and  maintain  an  honest 
one  in  others,  frr  falsity  is  a  permeating 
quality.  P'rom  holding  the  social  regis- 
ter and  the  society  columns  as  sacred 
documents,  it  is  but  a  step  to  making  first 
money  and  then  notoriety  the  measure 
of  all  good. 

And  a  taste  for  notoriety  has  so  many 
unattractive  ways  of  showing  itself — in 
hats  tilted  at  too  marked  an  angle,  in 
belts  pulled  a  trifle  too  low,  in  colors  too 
pronounced,  in  tones  too  far  carrying, 
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in  laughter  too  shrill — in  that  general 
accentuation  of  outward  details  which  is 
the  mark  of  vulgarity.  It  is  safe  to  as- 
sume that  those  women  who  do  all  they 
can  to  belie  the  settled  respectability  of 
their  inexpressive  countenances  by  imi- 
tating the  dress  and  manner  of  the  ladies 
of  upper  Broadway  began  their  dete- 
rioration by  an  excited  and  worshiping 
regard  for  a  society  in  which  they  have^ 
no  part.  They  are  so  many  that  they 
make  a  class  of  their  own. 


It  is  only  the  dwellers  in  homes  who 
have  a  social  sphere  and  social  interests 
of  their  own.  The  lodger,  unless  he — 
and  more  especially  she — has  an  exact- 
ing business  or  profession,  is  almost 
bound  to  degenerate  into  a  watcher  of 
other  people's  festival  attempts;  and 
thence  follow  snobbishness,  extrava- 
gance, curiosity,  and  all  manner  of  fol- 
lies. And  in  this  lies  the  chief  danger 
of  boarding  house  life  for  the  unoccupied 
woman. 


The  Stampeders. 

HOW  TWO  MEN  RACED  FOR  GOLD,  AND  THE  ISSUEWAS  NOT  TO  THE  SWIFT. 

BV  OMER  MARIS, 


IN  the  speech  of  the  camp,  the  Arctic 
was  *'  straight  sourdough."  The 
management  bought  gold  dust  at  sixteen 
dollars,  and  paid  for  it  without  the  all 
day  inspection  customary  at  the  bank. 
The  language  of  the  management  might 
be  caustic,  especially  if  tlie  gold  happen- 
ed to  be  off  color,  but  it  was  good  na- 
tured.  If  a  man  brought  back  a  five  dol- 
lar bill  on  some  Canadian  bank  that  was 
down  on  the  current  list  of  has  beens,  it 
was  taken  without  a  word  and  replaced 
with  good  United  States  money.  The 
Arctic,  being  liberal  and  accommoda- 
ting, was  popular.  It  had  become  the 
clearing  house  of  the  town  for  news  and 
rumors. 

One  afternoon  an  inconspicuous  small 
man  named  Hopper  went  into  the  Arc- 
tic. He  allowed  himself  to  be  carried 
along  in  the  human  current  till  the  op- 
portunity came  to  drop  into  a  little  eddy 
by  a  window,  where  his  rainsoaked  slick- 
er gave  no  offense.  Hopper  had  been  a 
shovel  hand  on  Number  Nineteen,  Ex- 
tra Dry  Creek,  for  three  weeks,  till  the 
claim  was  tied  up  in  a  lawsuit.  It  be- 
came at  once  inconvenient  for  the  own- 
er to  pay  the  accumulation  of  wages, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  receiver  dis- 
missed all  of  the  old  force. 

As  Hopper  stood  by  the  window  he 
thoughtfully  took  stock  of  his  cash  cap- 
ital, which,  being  in  silver,  he  could 
readily  count  without  taking  it  from  his 


pocket.  He  knew  the  amount  to  a  cent, 
but  the  result  of  the  count  reassured 
him,  even  if  it  did  not  satisfy. 

"  Doesn't  look  much  like  sending 
home  fifty  dollars  by  the  Olympia,"  he 
mused  grimly. 

An  ordinary  little  man  was  Hopper, 
somewhat  cranky  and,  when  he  was 
started  on  a  hobby,  there  was  nothing 
else  in  the  world  to  consider  until  it 
was  disposed  of  effectually.  He  stood  by 
the  window  until  he  was  dry  and  com- 
fortable. He  nodded  a  little,  soothed 
by  the  hum  of  voices,  and  then  he  was 
jostled  by  a  man  just  behind  him,  who 
was  persuading  another  in  an  excited 
but  subdued  tone. 

"  Yes,  I  know  all  that,"  the  man  was 
saying;  "  I've  been  through  it  all — every 
fool  stampede  from  Cook's  Inlet  to  Golo- 
vin.  Always  broke  my  neck  to  giti  into 
all  of  'em — that  is,  all  that  turned  out 
to  be  a  frost.  But  this  is  different.  This 
letter  is  from  Joe  Wing.  We  was  pard- 
ners  for  years,  and  he  wouldn't  mislead 
me — not  me.  I  know  he  wouldn't;  Joe 
wouldn't  do  that.  He  writes  me,  Joe 
does,  and  I  just  gets  the  letter  today. 
It's  been  two  years  since  I  saw  ]iim — not 
since  the  Wanderer  was  wrecked  at  Ko- 
diak,  and  I  took  him  over  to  Juneau  and 
left  him  in  the  hospital.  I  came  to  the 
westward  again,  and  he  stayed  at  Juneau 
a  while  after  he  got  well.  How  he  foimd 
out  I  was  at  Nome,  I  don't  know.  MayMp 
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he  just  guessed  at  it.  He  don't  say  much 
when  he  sets  down  to  write  a  letter,  Joe 
don't." 

Hopper  was  all  attention.  He  had  no 
compunctions  against  overhearing  any- 
thing that  might  be  to  his  advantage. 

"  What  does  he  say  ?  "  asked  the  man 
for  whom  the  information  was  intended. 

"  Well,  here's  the  letter;  you  can  see 
for  yourself." 

"  You  read  it.    My  eyes  is  poor." 

"  So's  mine,  but  I  guess  I  can  make  it 
out.  ril  bet  I  can  read  it  a  good  deal 
quicker  than  Joe  wrote  it.  He  can't 
write  very  much,  Joe  can't." 

Hopper  heard  enough  to  inform  him 
that  the  letter  was  written  from  Antuk, 
an  Eskimo  village,  and  would  be  sent  by 
a  passing  schooner.  But  after  that  the 
reader's  voice  became  indistinct  as  it 
stumbled  through  a  dozen  lines.  Then 
he  heard : 

"Come  to  Antuk  and  have  the  Indians  put  you 
over  to  the  long  point  on  St.  Mary's  Island.  I  have 
two  Indians  with  me  all  the  time  and  not  another 
soni  knows  what  is  there.  Dave,  there  ain't  any- 
thing like  it  anywhere.  Something  has  washed  all 
the  dirt  off  the  rocks  and  left  a  place  that  looks 
like  the  first  riffles  in  old  Sam  Webster's  sluicebox. 
I've  got  a  mnckluck  boatload  of  it  cached  but  I  need 
your  help.  Don't  bring  more  than  one  man  with  you 
and  don't  let  a  word  get  out.  It  looks  easy  enough 
to  get  away  from  here  with  all  the  gold  a  fellow 
will  ever  need,  but  it  ain't  so  simple  as  it  looks,  as 
you  will  understand  when  you  come." 

'*  Which  way  do  we  go  after  we  get 
to  the  long  point?"  asked  the  other 
voice. 

''  He  doesn't  say.  He  never  does  tell 
as  much  as  he  ought  to  in  a  letter,  Joe 
don't.  I  guess  he  is  at  work  where  he 
can  see  us  approach." 

Hopper  listened  with  painful  atten- 
tion for  more.  His  head  rested  on  his 
hand,  and  he  feared  to  steal  a  glance 
that  would  f\x  the  features  of  the  two 
men  in  his  mind.  A  moment  later,  the 
crowd  swayed  in  such  a  manner  that  he 
knew  they  had  changed  their  location. 
He  eagerly  scanned  many  faces  in  juxta- 
position. None  of  them  offered  a  satis- 
factory clue.  He  had  lost  them,  and 
presently  he  went  home,  facing  an  east 
wind  with  rain  as  he  struggled  through 
the  heavy  sand  of  the  beach. 

The  little  man  imagined  that  he  had 
become  seasoned  against  alluring  stories 
of  gold.  He  did  not  sleep  much  that 
night.      His    tent    leaked    sporadically 


from  the  long  continued  drizzle,  which 
kept  him  awake,  and,  having  to  think  of 
something  during  the  black  hours,  he 
puzzled  over  the  letter  that  had  been 
read  at  the  Arctic. 

"  I  wish  the  fellow  had  kept  it  to  him- 
self," he  thought.  "  Serve  him  right  if 
some  fellow  would  get  up  a  crowd  and 
go  and  scoop  the  whole  business." 

Hopper  had  an  enemy,  Henry  Wade; 
not  a  very  active  nor  vindictive  one, 
and,  in  fact,  he  may  have  forgotten  that 
he  occupied  that  relation  at  all.  They 
had  been  partners,  who  fell  out  over  a 
three  story,  gold  saving  machine  they 
had  bought  in  Seattle  for  two  hundred 
dollars — all  their  available  capital.  Un- 
til they  reached  Xome,  each  had  rather 
assumed  all  the  credit  for  recognizing 
a  good  thing.  An  ingenious  feature 
about  the  machine  was  that  it  took  a 
charge  of  a  hundred  and  sixty  pounds  of 
quicksilver  to  put  it  in  any  sort  of  pla- 
cable humor.  They  gave  it  a  trial,  and 
after  eight  days'  work  on  the  beach  had 
a  final  settlement  with  it,  receiving  back 
eighty  four  pounds  of  quicksilver,  to- 
gether with  an  increment  of  slightly  over 
four  pennyweight  of  gold.  Then  they 
put  a  "  For  Sale  "  sign  on  the  machine, 
and  began  to  drop  remarks  calculated  to 
^x  responsibility. 

After  inspecting  this  remarkable  con- 
ception in  mechanism  from  an  advan- 
tageous position  on  the  tundra,  a  man 
offered  eight  dollars  for  it.  Hopper  fa- 
vored selling,  but  Wade  said  he  would 
eat  it  first.  The  next  day  they  divided 
their  goods,  with  as  few  words  as  would 
possibly  answer,  and  each  went  his  way 
without  the  faintest  reference  to  the 
gold  saving  machine.  Inasmuch  as  it 
passed  tms'^athed  through  the  carnival 
of  stealing  that  subsequently  demora- 
lized the  beach,  it  is  doubtless  there  yet. 

"  Henry  Wade,"  thought  Hopper, 
"  would  pretty  near  make  up  his  mind 
that  T  knew  a  thing  or  two  if  I  was  to 
go  to  St.  Mary's  and  make  a  big  strike.'' 

Within  the  next  few  days  Hopper 
made  cautious  attempts  to  enlist  the  in- 
terest of  some  half  a  dozen  casual  ac- 
quaintances and  a  couple  of  total 
strangers  in  the  subject  of  the  letter, 
but  somehow  none  of  them  seemed  to 
give  it  a  serious  thought.  Some  were  in- 
clined to  )>e  sarcastic.    At  the  end  of  a 
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fortnight  his  anxiety  had  reached  a  high 
tension,  but  from  that  time  the  fever 
abated. 

A  quiescent  week  followed,  and  then 
something  happened  that  had  in  it  the 
elements  of  which  stampedes  are  made. 
It  all  came  about  through  an  accident, 
when  an  upturned  boat  and  two  men 
were  cast  up  by  the  sea  at  the  door  of 
Henry  Wade's  cabin. 

They  buried  one  the  same  day,  but 
David  Barham,  with  Henry's  help,  re- 
tained his  hold  on  life  amazingly.  He 
had  a  secret  that  was  currently  believed 
then — ^as  it  is  known  now — to  be  worth 
millions,  and  when  he  died  Wade  be- 
came his  sole  legatee.  The  town  was  full 
of  the  story,  and  the  beach  had  it  in  a 
hundred  different  guises.  The  doctor, 
the  nurse,  and  the  preacher,  and  from 
them  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  knew  its 
import — ^with  only  one  feature  lacking. 
Its  geography  was  locked  up  safely  and 
exclusively  in  the  bosom  of  Henry  Wade. 
Within  two  or  three  days  expeditions 
went  in  every  direction  but  the  right 
one.  Outfits  with  pack  horses  departed 
at  midnight  and  silently  filed  across  the 
bottomless  tundra  towards  the  high 
mountains.  Dories  and  small  schooners 
doubled  in  price  twice  over.  Some  of 
them,  victualed  and  ready  to  take  the 
bar  at  a  moment's  notice,  lay  in  Snake 
Kivor,  most  of  them  waiting  on  some 
movement  of  Henry  Wade.  A  schooner 
with  eight  men  put  to  sea  on  the 
strength  of  a  rumor ;  and  another  follow- 
ed on  suspicion.  An  edition  of  a  daily 
paper  had  an  immense  sale  because  of  a 
bold  stroke  in  headlines,  fixing  the  local- 
ity of  what  was  termed  "  the  new  El  Do- 
rado/' an  invention  which  the  editor 
lacked  courage  to  sustain  in  the  body  of 
the  article. 

A  distracting  debate  was  going  on  in 
Hopper's  mind  for  two  or  three  days  as 
to  whether  he  was  really  a  participant  in 
a  secret  that  had  value,  and  the  same 
problem  was  shared  by  Captain  John 
McGraw  of  the  schooner  Shark,  of  Port 
Angeles,  just  returned  from  a  three 
weeks'  trading  cruise  on  the  Siberian 
coast.  He  made  it  a  point  to  look  up 
Hopper. 

**  This  Barham  business  sounds  like 
the  same  thing  you  were  talking  about 
when  I  was  in  port  before,"  he  said. 


"  No  telling,"  said  Hopper  warily.  He 
perceived  the  object  of  McGraw's  visit, 
and  the  knowledge  gave  him  a  sudden 
access  of  confidence.  "  I  don't  know.  I 
never  saw  Barham,  and  this  David  of 
mine  that  got  the  letter  may  have  been  a 
different  man.  And  then  there  may  not 
be  anything  in  either  story.  I  suppose 
the  chances  are  about  ten  to  one  that 
there  ain't." 

"  Mebbe  so;  but  whether  it's  any  good 
or  not  this  town  has  gone  daffy.  And, 
any  way,  I'd  like  to  have  Henry  Wade's 
chances.  Still,"  the  captain  reflected, 
**  yours  may  be  as  good." 

"  Better,"  said  Hopper. 

"  How  so?  "  asked  the  captain. 

^*  Simplest  thing  in  the  world,"  re- 
plied Hopper  confidentially.  "  He's  in 
no  hurry  to  start;  thinks  nobody  else 
knows,  and  he's  waiting  till  the  excite- 
ment dies  down  a  bit — till  they  quit 
watching  him  so  close.  Assuming  that 
my  information  refers  to  the  same  thing, 
it  is  not  hard  to  figure  out  where  my  ad- 
vantage comes  in." 

"  I  understand,"  said  McGraw. 

*^Yes,  I  guess  you  had  it  sized  up 
about  the  same  way." 

''  That  may  be,"  admitted  the  captain, 
"  but  still  there's  nothing  sure  about  it. 
Couldn't  you  approach  this  man  Wade 
some  way  and  find  out  ?  Or  let  me  do 
it?  If 'the  place  was  Cape  York,  for 
instance,  let  me  just  mention  the  name 
to  him — something  that  will  give  him 
to  understand  that  I  know." 

"  All  right,  go  ahead,"  said  Hopper 
defiantlv. 

"But  what  must  I  tell  him?"  pur- 
sued the  captain. 

"  Tell  him  anything  you  please.  I 
haven't  mentioned  any  names  of  places, 
and  I  don't  expect  to — at  least,  not  un- 
til the  proper  time  comes.  The  place,  as 
I  told  you,  is  not  more  than  four  hun- 
dred miles — it  may  be  less  than  forty — 
and  it  is  near  the  coast.  That's  all  any- 
body has  found  out  from  me." 

Hopper's  tone  implied  suspicion  and 
resentment,  but  the  captain  smoked  his 
short  brier  pipe  serenely. 

"  Please  don't  think  I  want  to  take 
advantage  of  you  in  any  way,"  he  said. 

"  Well,  at  any  rate,"  said  Hopper, 
"what  would  Henry  Wade  do?  You 
might  talk  to  him  till  you  were  black  ui 
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the  face  and  he  would  laugh  at  you,  but 
just  let  me  mention  one  place  and  it 
would  spoil  the  whole  thing.  I  have  no 
doubt  he  has  an  understanding  with  the 
iVorthwest  Company  to  take  a  party  of 
their  men  and  locate  'em,  and  of  course 
they'll  take  enough  powers  of  attorney 
to  cover  the  balance  of  the  earth.  May- 
be they  haven't  got  all  this  arranged  yet, 
but  just  let  him  get  a  hint  that  anybody 
else  knows  something " 

"I  see,"  interrupted  the  captain; 
*'  but  might  I  inquire  what  you  expect  to 
do?" 

"  Excuse  me,  but  what  do  you  want  to 
do  ?    What  are  you  here  for  ?  " 

"  Business,"  said  the  captain. 

"  Name  it,"  said  Hopper. 

"Well,  there's  four  of  us  on  the 
Shark,  and — let's  see,"  pondered  Mc- 
Graw — "  we'll  make  the  run  up  there, 
wherever  it  is,  and  all  be  equal  partners 
in  whatever  we  find." 

Hopper  hesitated. 

"I  don't  think  so,"  he  said.  "No 
partnership  for  me." 

"  How,  then  ?  "  asked  the  captain. 

"  Give  me  the  first  claim,"  said  Hop- 
per, after  considering  a  moment.  "  Give 
me  the  first  choice,  and  after  that  help 
yourselves," 

"  And  do  you  want  to  sign  articles  ?  " 
asked  McGraw. 

"  Yes." 

"  All  right,"  said  the  captain  decisive- 
ly. "  Get  your  stuff  together  and  we 
will  start  tonight." 

There  was  scant  reason  for  secrecy, 
but  it  was  arranged  for  a  dory  to  touch 
near  Hopper's  camp  at  ten  o'clock  at 
night  and  put  him  aboard  the  schooner. 
A  sort  of  reaction  came  over  Hopper 
after  he  had  finished  his  brief  prepara- 
tion for  the  start.  The  confidence  that 
he  had  felt  upon  making  sure  of  means 
for  following  up  his  fortune  was  succeed- 
ed by  an  uncertainty  that  was  more  ra- 
tional but  less  exhilarating,  and,  at 
about  the  bluest  stage  of  his  doubting, 
he  had  a  chance  meeting  with  Henry 
Wade.  From  opposite  sides  of  a  narrow 
street  they  slyly  regarded  each  other 
until  they  passed.  Then,  upon  a  sudden 
impulse,  Hopper  called : 

"Oh,Henrv!" 

"Why,  helio,  Hopper,  is  that  you?" 
his  one  time  partner  responded,  and 


then  somehow  they  came  together  and 
shook  hands  sheepishly. 

"  Any  news  from  home  ?  "•  asked 
Henry. 

"  Oh,  not  much.  Letter  from  my 
wife  last  week." 

"  All  well,  1  suppose." 

"  Yes,  everybody's  all  right,"  said 
Hopper.  "  The  boy — he's  five  years  old 
now — he's  getting  anxious  about  that 
pony  I  promised  him.  Wife  says  he  has 
got  stakes  set  all  over  the  yard  to  tie 
it  to,  and  every  day  the  little  rooster 
goes  out  and  puts  up  two  or  three  more 
hitchin'  posts.  They  say,  Henry,"  he 
continued,  suddenly  rounding  to — 
"  they  say  you're  the  whole  works." 

"Well,  I  guess  I  am,"  he  admitted, 
laughing.  "  They  all  seem  to  think  so, 
anyhow." 

"  Now,  what  if  I'd  tell  you,  Henry," 
said  Hopper,  "  that  I've  known  of  that 
place  for  a  month  ?  " 

"  Nothing  of  that  sort  ought  to  sur- 
prise me,"  said  Wade,  flushing, "  because 
plenty  of  other  fellows  have  approached 
me  with  the  same  kind  of  a  story,  but 
as  for  you.  Hopper,  I  didn't  think  you'd 
take  that  plan.  If  you  want  any  favors, 
why  not  say  so  like  a  man?  " 

"  I'm  not  asking  any  favors,"  snapped 
the  small  man. 

"Well,  don't  bluff." 

"  Bluff  ? ''  exclaimed  Hopper.  "  Say, 
Henry,  speaking  in  that  line,  I  wonder 
if  the  long  point  on  St.  Mary's  Island  is 
a  bluff." 

"  The  long  point !  "  said  Henry  in  a 
dazed  way.  "  What  do  you  know  about 
it  ?  "  In  the  second  that  followed.  Hop- 
per read  his  answer  and  felt  the  thrill 
of  victory.  It  meant  untold  wealth,  but 
wealth  to  him  was  symbolized  just  then 
in  the  fantastic  vision  of  a  very  small 
boy  astride  of  a  pony. 

"  Say,  Hopper,  look  here,"  implored 
Wade, "  I'd  like  to  have  a  talk  with  you." 

"I'm  a  bluffer,  ami?" 

"  No,  I'm  willing  to  admit  that  you 
are  not,"  said  Wade.  "  Let  that  pass, 
Hopper,  for  the  sake  of  all  of  us,  and 
let's  talk  this  matter  over." 

"  Any  other  time ;  but  I'm  in  a  hurry 
now,"  said  Hopper,  with  an  air  of  relent- 
ing.   "  How  would  tomorrow  do  ?  " 

"  All  right.  Where  shall  I  meet  you  ?" 

"  Come  down  to  my  tent,"  said  Ho^Tp 
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per,  as  he  hurried  away  to  meet  Captain 
McGraw. 

From  what  Hopper  had  learned  of 
Waders  movements  for  the  last  few  days, 
he  had  pretty  accurately  guessed  the 
cause  of  his  delay.  The  Northwest  Com- 
pany was  back  of  it  all,  and  was  proceed- 
ing with  its  usual  precision  towards  ac- 
quiring everything  that  was  unattached. 
But  all  arrangements  were  now  com- 
pleted, and  they  were  only  awaiting  the 
return  of  a  tug,  now  a  day  overdue. 

Wade  tarried  a  moment.  '  He  started 
to  follow  Hopper  with  a  vague  plan  of 
compromise,  and  then  he  remembered 
he  had  signed  away  his  right  to  take  in- 
dependent action.  It  was  not  till  four 
hours  later  that  he  found  the  manager 
of  the  Northwest  Company  and  explain- 
ed the  danger  that  threatened  their 
plans. 

"  We  will  hunt  him  up,"  said  Captain 
Riley  when  he  had  heard  of  the  encoun- 
ter with  Hopper,  "and  do  something 
for  him." 

"Yes,  some  time  tomorrow,"  said 
Wade. 

"  Some  time  within  the  next  thirty 
minutes,  you  mean,"  the  captain  snap- 
ped. "  How  long  do  you  think  a  thing 
like  that  will  keep?  No,  that  fellow's 
got  to  be  headed  off  some  way.  We  will 
see  him  tonight." 

And  it  so  happened  that,  as  Henry 
Wade  and  the  manager  fared  along  the 
beach.  Hopper  and  the  entire  crew  of  the 
Shark,  exclusive  of  the  officers,  con- 
verted Hopper's  ephemeral  home  into 
what  the  elder  half  of  the  crew  denom- 
inated "swag,"  and  loaded  it  into  a  small 
boat  lying  on  the  sand.  Hopper  worked 
with  feverish  haste.  The  sailors  linger- 
ed about  their  work,  palavering  over 
ways  of  doing  things. 

"Don't  bother  with  the  knots — cut 
the  ropes,"  blurted  Hopper. 

"  Wot's  all  the  'urry  ?  "  asked  the  old 
salt. 

"  Oh,  no  hurry,  but  still  there's  no  use 
to  fool  away  any  time,"  explained  the 
small  man. 

"  I'd  like  to  fool  away  about  a  couple 
o'  hours  a  sleepin'  tonight,"  said  the 
sailor.  "  Still,  I  ortn't  to  kick.  I  'ad 
a  nap  last  week  w'en  we  was  'ung  up  on 
the  bar  awaitin'  for  the  tide." 

The  small  man  could  formulate  no 


reason  for  haste,  and  he  tried  to  content 
himself.    The  sailors  took  a  drink  from 
a  bottle,  and  the  voluble  one  began  to 
sing: 
"  'Ave  yoa  'eard  o'  the  fate  o'  the  Flamingo's 


"  Don't  make  a  noise,"  pleaded  Hop- 
per. 

"  You're  flamin'  'ard  to  please,"  said 
the  sailor.  "  That  ain't  no  noise — that's 
music.  W'en  I  gits  a  few  jolts  ahead  I 
'ave  to  warble,  and  they  ain't  nobody  as 
can  make  me  shut  up  right  away."  And 
he  went  on  singing  at  the  top  of  his  un- 
melodious  voice. 

"'Ave  you  'eard  o'  the  fate  o'  the  Flamingo's 
mate, 

Who  'arried  'is  men  with  a  rope  7 
They  tied  'im  one  day  at  Trinity  Bay, 

And  left  'im  a  ration  o*  soap." 

When  Wade  and  the  manager  reached 
the  place  where  Hopper's  tent  had  stood, 
they  found  in  the  darkness  only  the  dis- 
carded remnants  of  a  camp.  The  frag- 
mentary sound  of  voices  from  somewhere 
to  seaward  drew  them  to  the  water's 
edge.  They  shouted,  but  received  no 
answer,  and  then  they  examined  by  the 
light  of  matches  the  tracks  and  scars 
left  by  the  1  eel,  now  being  swiftly  ef- 
faced by  the  advancing  surf. 

"  Well,  there's  no  time  to  lose,"  said 
Captain  Riley.  "  It's  a  race  now,  with  a 
hot  prize  to  the  winner.  If  they  are 
under  sail,  we  have  a  small  margin  of 
advantage;  if  steam — well,  nothing  to 
hope  for." 

The  lights  of  only  a  few  of  the  ves- 
sels at  anchor  were  visible  through  the 
murky  weather.  The  manager  made  a 
mental  array  of  the  boats  he  could  re- 
member, in  the  effort  to  identify  the  one 
Hopper  was  embarking  upon.  He  elimi- 
nated first  the  unavailable,  then  the 
doubtful,  and  still  had  a  half  dozen  left, 
some  of  them  being  steamers.  It  was 
a  blind  guess  after  all. 

"  The  only  hope,"  he  said  to  Wade, 
"is  in  starting  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment." 

At  midnight  the  master  of  the  Wil- 
lapa,  one  of  the  mosquito  fleet  tied  up  in 
Snake  River,  was  aroused  from  his  slum- 
ber by  Captain  Riley.  The  Willapa  was 
called  a  tug  by  her  owner;  all  others  re- 
ferred to  her  as  a  launch.  Within  a  halt 
hour  Captain  Riley  had  bought  her.  in- 
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eluding  in  the  contract  the  services  of 
her  skipper  for  a  cruise  of  unknown 
duration.  At  dawn,  she  went  over  Snake 
Kiver  bar  and  headed  up  the  coast,  carry- 
ing Henry  Wade  and  four  others  who 
represented  the  Northwest  Company. 

The  Shark  had  hardly  three  hours' 
start  of  the  Willapa,  but  she  needed 
more  sea  room  than  the  steamer,  and 
there  was  little  likelihood  of  their  ever 
sighting  each  other;  in  fact,  they  never 
did.  It  happened  that  Behring  Sea 
served  a  kind  of  weather  that  was  bad 
enough  for  the  schooner  and  soon  be- 
came impossible  for  the  launch,  compel- 
ling her  to  put  in  at  Port  Clarence.  The 
former,  with  the  wind  on  her  port  side, 
took  as  wide  a  slice  of  the  sea  as  possible, 
and  on  the  third  day  was  in  a  position  to 
swing  into  the  shelter  of  St.  Mary's 
Island. 

What  was  obviously  the  long  point, 
in  Hopper's  information,  they  now 
ascertained  to  terminate  in  a  danger- 
ous reef,  but  after  circling  that  they 
found  back  of  it  a  bay  which  afford- 
ed at  least  temporary  shelter.  Still, 
although  they  were  out  of  reach  of  heavy 
seas,  the  wind  that  whipped  across  the 
reef  made  it  difficult  and  dangerous  to 
lower  a  boat. 

The  island  was  mountainous  and  ap- 
parently uninhabited.  Smooth  sward 
reached  from  the  tide  up  the  gentle 
slopes  that  defined  the  bay.  It  was  a 
landscape  of  gray,  faintly  touched  with 
green,  but  above  that  was  another  land- 
scape, wild  and  broken,  that  had  been 
cast  up  and  painted  by  subterranean 
fires. 

From  some  cause,  Captain  John  ^Ic- 
Graw's  enthusiasm  had  lapsed  into  skep- 
ticism. It  began  with  the  first  day  of  the 
voyage,  when  Hopper  had  told  him  the 
point  of  destination.  The  change  was 
marked  with  each  succeeding  day;  it 
was  still  more  pronounced  when  they 
dropped  anchor. 

"  I've  passed  St.  Mary's  half  a  dozen 
limes,"  he  said  to  Hopper,  "  but  I  don't 
believe  there's  any  gold  on  the  island.^' 

"  Better  not  be  too  sure,"  said  Hop- 
per, "  till  we  take  a  look." 

*'  Oh,  I'll  live  up  to  the  contract.  You 
shall  have  every  opportunity  to  find  it  if 
it  is  there.  But  if  this  fellow,  Joe  Wing, 
is  there  with  Indians,  why  don't  we  see 


some  sign  of  life  ?  Why  don't  we  see  a 
tent  or  a  boat  ?  "  asked  the  captain  in- 
sistently. 

"  There  might  be  plenty  of  reason," 
replied  Hopper.  "  Boats  pass  this  is- 
land, and  about  the  first  thing  this  man 
would  think  of  would  be  to  keep  well 
under  cover." 

Apparently  the  two  sailors  were  not 
in  the  captain's  confidence,  and  Hopper 
concluded  that  he  had  woven  a  romance 
that  would  in  a  measure  account  for 
their  eccentric  voyage.  He  cautioned 
Hopper  more  than  once  to  tell  them 
nothing. 

The  next  day  after  their  arrival  the 
weather  permitted  a  landing.  Hoppers 
outfit  was  put  in  the  dory,  and  he  and 
the  captain  rowed  ashore,  where,  upon 
a  smooth  beach,  they  unloaded  the  goods 
and  made  the  boat  safe.  Then  they  ex- 
plored the  rim  of  the  bay  and,  for  a  dis- 
tance, two  or  three  of  the  valleys  that 
radiated  from  it.  They  unavailingly 
prospected  the  gravel  of  the  tiny  streams, 
and  they  turned  back  at  last  both  silent 
under  the  shadow  of  defeat.  The  only 
sign  that  they  had  been  preceded  by  hu- 
man kind  was  the  remnant  of  a  camp- 
fire  that  might  have  been  a  year  old. 
The  captain  was  sullen.  Hopper  ran- 
sacked his  brain  for  a  ray  of  hope — for 
his  own  comfort,  if  not  to  exploit. 

"  I  suppose,"  he  said  at  last,  "  we'd 
better  make  camp  and  search  the  island 
in  a  systematic  way.  Tomorrow  we  can 
separate,  and  cover  a  good  deal  more 
ground." ' 

To  this  the  captain  assented  without 
comment,  and  he  rowed  back  to  the 
schooner  while  Hopper  went  to  work 
pitching  camp.  He  put  up  his  tent,  and 
built  a  small  furnace  with  fiat  rocks 
that  he  found  in  the  direction  of  the 
reef.  The  island  had  no  timber,  but  he 
found  driftwood  on  the  beach.  He  cook- 
ed and  ate  supper,  and  afterwards  gath- 
ercfi  some  gray  moss  for  a  bed. 

The  wind  had  quieted,  and  Hopper, 
having  made  himself  comfortable,  felt 
a  bit  of  encouragement  for  the  morrow. 
He  noted  a  line  of  smoke,  as  from  a 
steamer,  far  away  towards  the  mainland, 
and  smiled  when  it  occurred  to  him  how 
philosophically  he  would  now  regard  the 
advent  of  rival  gold  hunters.  Hopper 
even  hoped  for  a  competition  that  would 
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infuse  zest  into  the  search  for  the  mine. 
Any  way,  he  had  the  comforting  thought 
that  there  were  other  misguided  people 
in  the  world,  and  he  went  to  sleep  in  a 
placid  frame  of  mind. 

The  next  morning  brought  an  abrupt 
turn  in  the  situation.  As  he  lay  rolled 
in  his  blankets.  Hopper  imagined  he 
heard  the  rattle  of  oarlocks  and  the  gra- 
ting of  a  boat  on  the  beach,  but  when  he 
looked  out  at  the  tent  flap  he  perceived 
that  the  noise  was  only  the  lapping  of 
waves  on  the  sand. 

"  I'm  getting  to  be  equally  rattled,'' 
he  growled.  "  I  thought  the  schooner 
lay  right  in  front  of  the  tent.  Why, 
hello!  Where  is  it,  anyhow?  Well,  it's 
gone,  for  one  thing." 

And  so  it  was.  As  he  gazed  at  the 
somber  waste  before  him,  there  was 
neither  sail  nor  line  of  smoke  in  sight, 
and  he  realized  that  he  had  been  de- 
serted. It  was  not  like  Hopper  to  in- 
dulge in  declamation  when  the  full 
meaning  of  his  situation  had  been  rea- 
soned out.  The  stroke  was  severe  enough 
for  the  moment,  but,  after  all,  it  was  not, 
in  his  estimation,  so  serious  as  not  to 
find  a  gold  mine. 

As  there  had  been  no  rupture  between 
himself  and  the  master  of  the  Shark,  he 
pondered  various  reasons  for  his  treach- 
ery, none  of  which  came  near  hitting 
the  truth.  By  and  by  he  noted  that  the 
wind  was  now  fair  in  the  mouth  of  the 
bay,  and  it  occurred  to  him  that  the 
schooner  might  only  have  moved  around 
the  next  point  of  land  in  search  of  a 
harbor,  or  to  the  other  side  of  the  island 
for  shelter.  In  pursuance  of  this  idea, 
he  skirted  the  bay,  and  climbed  the  ridge 
which  terminated  in  a  headland  at  the 
farther  end  of  the  indentation.  From 
that  point  the  shore  receded  at  a  sharp 
angle,  although  there  was  another  bay 
and  another  headland.  But  no  sail  was 
in  sight.  There  was  really  but  one  con- 
clusion to  all  his  theories.  If  McGraw 
had  not  meant  desertion,  he  would  have 
communicated  to  him  his  intentions. 

The  reflections  of  the  castaway  natu- 
rally led  him  to  the  question  of  suste- 
nance. On  his  return  to  camp,  he  took 
stock  of  his  supplies.  They  were  un- 
equally proportioned,  but  he  decided 
that  there  was  food  ahead  for  six  weeks, 
and  by  that  time  winter  would  be  on, 


bringing  with  it  an  entirely  new  set  of 
problems. 

The  island  appeared  to  be  barren  of 
anything  that  would  support  human  life. 
Still,  in  the  afternoon,  he  came  upon  a 
flock  of  half  grown  ptarmigan,  which 
had  so  little  sense  of  fear  that  he  was 
able  to  kill  two  of  them  with  rocks.  He 
also  found  berries — the  little  black, 
glossy  ones  that  grow  on  heather  and 
cranberries.  The  knowledge  that  his  do- 
main possessed  resources  inspired  in  him 
a  grim  levity. 

"I  wonder,"  he  thought,  "if  some- 
body would  like  to  trade  for  a  good 
island." 

Under  stress,  people  accept  and  assim- 
ilate changes  swiftly.  By  the  second 
morning  of  his  isolation.  Hopper  was 
well  settled  in  his  habits,  feeling,  too,  a 
vague  impression  of  having  lived  alone  a 
long  time.  For  the  moment,  the  instincts 
of  the  miner  were  eclipsed  by  plans  for 
escaping.  His  first  duty  was  to  explore 
the  island  and  ascertain  the  full  extent 
of  its  resources. 

He  started  this  time  in  a  new  direc- 
tion. The  long  point  of  the  island, 
which  was  shown  on  John  McGraw's 
chart  as  Bowhead  Reef,  is  the  continua- 
tion of  a  ridge  which  forms  a  watershed 
all  the  way  back  to  the  summit  of  the 
mountain.  Hopper  ascended  the  divide 
in  the  expectation  that  it  would  give  him 
a  comprehensive  view  of  the  other  side 
of  his  domain.  In  this  he  was  disaj)- 
pointed.  He  was  confronted  by  irregu- 
lar, bold  hills  that  extended  to  and  over- 
hung the  sea. 

The  easiest  footing  now  led  him  away 
from  the  coast,  through  defiles  of  bare 
and  broken  rock,  which  he  followed  for 
an  hour  or  two,  with  an  occasional 
glimpse  of  the  peaks  towards  the  center 
of  the  island.  He  came  again  suddenly 
upon  the  water — this  time  an  inlet, 
which  he  followed  to  its  head.  The  arm 
of  the  sea  was  narrow  and  rock  bound, 
but  it  was  met  by  a  valley,  and  here  Hop- 
per was  given  a  surprise  hardly  less  dis- 
tracting than  that  of  the  previous  morn- 
inf.  A  small  steamer,  with  the  faintest 
smoke  breathing  from  its  funnel,  rested 
like  a  wood  duck  at  the  extreme  limit  of 
this  toy  harbor. 

Beyond  that,  a  stone's  throw  from  the 
boat,  was  a  camp.    Xo  white  men  were 
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visible,  but  an  Indian  was  tying  a  bundle 
in  pack  straps.  As  Hopper  descended 
from  the  rocks  and  walked  around  the 
estuary,  the  Indian  regarded  him  with 
stolid  indifference. 

"  Hello,  Charley ! ''  he  saluted  the  na- 
tive. 

"  Hello !  ^'  responded  the  Indian. 

"  You  come  with  white  man?  "  asked 
Hopper. 

''  Yes — three,  seven,  eight  white 
man/^  said  the  Indian,  thinking  that  the 
occasion  called  for  his  whole  vocabulary 
of  numbers,  and  on  further  thought  he 
added  proudly,  "  FoHeen.'^ 

Then,  realizing  the  purely  ornamental 
character  of  his  speech,  he  indicated  the 
actual  number  with  his  fingers. 

"Six?  "asked  Hopper. 

"  Y^'es,  six  white  man — one,  two  In- 
jun." 

At  that  moment  Hopper,  whose  back 
was  towards  the  tent,  turned  around 
and  confronted  Henry  Wade. 

"Well!"  he  exclaimed. 

"  Well?"  said  Henry  quietly,  smiling 
at  his  former  partner's  astonishment. 

"  When  did  you  come?  "  was  the  first 
question  that  occurred  to  Hopper. 

"  Night  before  last,"  replied  Henry. 
"And  you?" 

"  The  day  before,"  said  Hopper,  and 
then  he  told  something  of  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  week,  including  the  failure 
of  their  quest  and  his  desertion  by  the 
captain  of  the  Shark. 

"  But  do  you  think,"  he  asked  in  con- 
clusion, "  that  there  ever  was  such  a 
person  as  Joe  Wing  ?  " 

"  Well,  yes,"  Henry  answered  medi- 
tatively;  "  Tve  got  one  reason,  at  least, 
for  thinking  so." 

"What  is  that?"  asked  Hopper. 

"  I  saw  him  at  Antuk." 

"Oh,  you  did?"  exclaimed  Hopper. 
"  And  still  you  thought  enough  of  his 
story  to  come  over  here?  Well,  I'd  like 
to  see  him  once." 

"  It  may  not  be  too  late  yet  if  you  get 
over  to  Antuk  soon,"  said  Henry.  "  I 
don't  see  the  use  of  it — but  still,  Hop- 
})er,  you  always  were  a  kind  of  a  glori- 
iied,  exceptional  sort  of  a  fool." 

"  Oh,  was  I  ?  "  said  Hopper  warmly. 
"  I  guess  I  won't  attract  special  atten- 
tion alongside  of  you  when  we  all  get 
back  from  this  trip." 


"You  might  not,"  observed  Wade, 
"  but  it  seems  to  me  you  would  rank 
pretty  well  in  any  crowd.  By  the  way. 
Hopper,  come  inside  a  minute — and 
rest." 

The  two  men  went  into  the  tent,  and 
Henry  continued: 

"  As  to  Joe  Wing,  you  ought  not  to 
think  too  hard  of  him.  You  know,  he 
didn't  intentionally  put  you  to  any 
trouble.  That  is,  I  don't  think  he  did. 
As  to  how  you  got  the  information  that 
brought  you  here,  I  can't  guess.  But,  as 
between  him  and  me,  I've  got  nothing  to 
complain  of.  He's  flat  on  his  back  with 
scurvy  now,  but  he  told  me  what  there 
was  on  the  island,  and,  as  far  as  I  have 
seen,  he  told  the  truth.  Now,  this,"  he 
added  casually,  "  is  a  fair  sample  of  the 
mineral." 

He  brought  from  under  a  blanket  a 
prospector's  pan  and  placed  it  between 
them.  In  it  was  a  little  heap  of  nug- 
gets and  coarse  gold,  still  moist,  at  sight 
of  which  Hopper  glowed  with  excite- 
ment. 

"  I  say,  Henry,"  he  exclaimed, 
"  where  do  you  find  all  that  stuff  ?  " 

"  Oh,  right  up  this  valley,"  Wade  an- 
swered lightly.  "  We  have  staked  some- 
thing like  a  mile  and  a  half  of  it,  inclu- 
ding Joe  Wing's  claim." 

"  Well,  I'm  glad  you  struck  it, 
Henry,"  said  Hopper,  with  a  show  of 
cheerfulness  that  possibly  he  did  not 
feel.  "I  suppose  there's  nothing  left. 
If  any  of  you  fellows  happen  to  need  a 
shovel  hand " 

"  There  might  be  other  valleys  as 
good,"  interposed  Wade.  "  And  then, 
if  you  would  like  a  fraction  on  this  creek, 
I  happened  to  stake  two  hundred  feet 
too  much  for  my  claim,  and  that  is  still 
open  to  location.  As  near  as  I  can  guess, 
it  is  worth  something  like  a  couple  of 
hxmdred  thousand  dollars — ^maybe  twice 
as  much.  Still,  if  you  can  find  anything 
better " 

"  Henry,"  said  Hopper,  with  his  eyes 
very  wide,  "  I  acted  like  a  cur  the  other 
evening  in  town  when  I  slipped  away  on 
the  quiet." 

"Yes,  I  don't  know  but  you  did," 
Wade  assented  impartially.  "  But  you 
had  better  hustle  out  and  measure  up 
that  fraction  before  somebody  else  drops 
in."  '^ 
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THE    ODOR    OF    A    HOUSE. 

BV  MARY  LOUISE  GRAHAM. 

ONE  OF  THE  DOMESTIC  PROBLEMS  OF  A  CITY  OR  A  COUNTRY  HOUSE 
IS  TO  KEEP  THE  DWELLING  "SWEET  AND  CLEAN  "—SOME  ADVICE 
THAT  MAY  AID  THE  HOUSEKEEPER. 


"  IT  AVE  our  fellow  creatures  all  lost 

11  their  sense  of  smell?  "is  the  ques- 
tion that  suggests  itself  on  going  into 
most  people's  houses.  I  acknowledge 
that,  as  city  houses  are  built,  it  is  hard 
to  keep  the  smell  of  cooking  from  greet- 
ing one's  guests  at  the  front  door;  but 
most  of  the  housekeepers  I  know  make 
only  spasmodic  attempts  to  accomplish 
this. 

*^  I  can't  make  the  servants  keep  the 
doors  shut/*  I  have  hejird  more  than  one 
say.  Now,  servants,  as  his  mother  says 
of  Carlyle,  are  "  gey  ill  to  deal  wi',"  but, 
for  all  that,  I  should  no  more  be  willing 
to  admit  myself  beaten  on  the  subject 
of  bad  odors  than  on  the  subject  of 
dirt.  It  is  as  much  a  matter  of  self  re- 
spect for  a  housekeeper  that  her  house 
should  smell  sweet  as  that  it  should  be 
clean. 

The  difficulty  is  that  most  people  are 
not  sensitive  to  odors  and  do  not  realize 
the  jarring  discord  that  an  unpleasant 
one  means  for  those  who  are  sensitive. 
A  bad  odor  makes  me  positively  de- 
pressed; it  is  like  a  physical  pain ;  I  can- 
not forget  it  for  an  instant.  The  most 
beautiful  house  that  ever  was  built  is 
spoiled  for  me  if  a  suggestion  of  soup 
meat,  or  even  of  passe  flowers,  pervades 
the  rooms.  I  am  seized  with  such  an 
attack  of  homesickness  that  I  can  hardly 
wait  to  get  away. 

To  make  a  call  in  a  house  that  smells 
of  onions,  or  stale  food,  or  burnt  milk, 
or  roast  beef  fat,  is  positive  torture.  I 
mention  this  because  I  have  discovered 
that  it  is  not  a  personal  idiosyncrasy, 
that  many  people  are  affected  the  same 
way,  and,  consequently,  it  is  a  point  for 
a  housekeeper  to  bear  in  mind.  Even  if 
she  is  not  sensitive  to  odors  herself,  she 
should  reflect  that  her  guests  may  be. 

Tlw»  windows  of  a  diningroom  should 


be  opened  after  every  meal  and  the 
house  thoroughly  aired,  no  matter  what 
the  weather  may  be.  If  it  is  cold  or 
stormy  outside,  there  is  all  the  more 
necessity  that  the  enforced  shelter 
should  be  attractive.  The  smell  of  food 
is  not  unpleasant  before  a  meal,  but  it 
becomes  repulsive  afterwards,  especially 
when  all  the  various  odors  have  mingled 
to  form  the  composite,  indescribable, 
but  wholly  disagreeable  smell  of  stale 
food. 

CLEAN  ROOMS  AND  OPEN  WINDOWS. 

The  windows  in  the  guest  chamber, 
whether  occupied  or  not,  should  be 
opened  daily,  if  they  are  not  left  open  all 
the  time.  The  bureau  drawers  and  the 
closet  should  be  aired  frequently,  and 
the  bed  should  not  be  left  made  up  for 
any  length  of  time,  as  the  bed  clothes 
become  musty.  This  musty  smell,  to- 
gether with  the  odor  of  overripe  apples 
in  the  fall,  is  the  characteristic  smell 
of  certain  parts  of  Xew  England  for 
me. 

In  buying  pillows,  be  sure  that  the 
feathers  are  properly  cured;  for  no  after 
sunning  can  remove  the  odor,  and  ever 
afterwards,  whenever  the  weather  is 
damp,  your  nose  will  be  assailed  by  it. 
Be  careful  that  your  towels  have  no  odor 
when  they  come  home  from  the  wash. 
If  they  have,  it  means  that  they  are 
washed  in  dirty  water.  I  once  spent 
some  weeks  in  one  of  the  best  known 
hotels  in  the  TTnited  States,  and  all  the 
time  I  was  there  I  never  took  up  a 
towel  without  an  inward  shrinking. 
Bags  of  dried  lavender  are  very  in- 
expensive, and  are  a  great  addition  to  a 
linen  closet. 

Keep  your  eye,  or  rather  your  nose, 
out  for  your  drains.  This  is  a  task  that 
vou  cannot  turn  over  to  a  servaTvb>   T"n- 
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educated  people  are  almost  never  sensi- 
tive to  bad  odors,  which  may  be  a  for- 
tunate provision  of  nature,  seeing  in 
what  an  assemblage  of  smells  most  of 
them  have  to  live.  Still,  one  wonders 
if  there  might  not  be  a  few  smells  lack- 
ing if  they  had  been  given  this  sensitive- 
ness. A  servant  may  live  with  you  for 
years;  she  may  acquire  through  your 
teachings  and  influence  a  cleanliness 
that  extends  to  her  own  room  and  her 
own  person;  but  she  will  never  learn  to 
mind  bad  odors,  except  through  your 
perceptions.  She  will  track  and  remove 
a  bad  odor  in  your  domain,  but  in  her 
own  she  will  still  show  the  same  serene 
indifference. 

From  this  consideration,  an  interest- 
ing speculation  has  just  this  moment 
been  born.  Why  cannot  the  poor  be 
elevated  through  their  noses  ?  Begin  in 
the  kindergarten;  have  classes  in  the 
study  of  smells  on  their  esthetic  side; 
take  bottles  filled  with  liquids,  and  make 
the  children  decide  whether  the  odor 
of  each  is  pleasurable  or  disagreeable; 
teach  them  to  think  about  smells.  In 
time  you  might  educate  them  into 
shrinking  from  frying  onions  and  boil- 
ing cauliflower,  and  implant  the  instinct 
of  rushing  to  open  the  windows.  If  the 
poor  are  taught  to  hate  bad  odors,  the 
hatred  of  uncleanliness  will  follow  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  on  cleanliness  god- 
liness and  all  the  other  virtues  attend. 
This  suggestion  is  not  copyrighted. 
Any  philanthropist  is  free  to  adopt  it. 

Another  inconsistency  that  we  find  in 
our  fellow  creatures  is  that  the  love  of 
pleasant  odors  is  not  necessarily  accom- 
panied by  the  dislike  of  disagreeable 
ones.  A  servant  will  anoint  herself  with 
the  sweetest  of  perfumes  to  go  and  sit 
in  a  church  filled  with  the  smell  of  the 
unwashed,  with  apparently  no  sense  of 
discomfort.  The  most  uncleanly  of 
servants  will  steal  your  cologne  to  put 
on  her  handkerchief,  and  one  often  sees 
a  child  of  the  gutter  draining  the  odor 
from  a  flower  that  he  (more  often,  she) 
has  picked  up. 

THE  TRIALS  OP  A  SENSITIVE  NOSE. 

This  being  the  case,  that  nice  distinc- 
tions  in  odors  is  a  prerogative  of  educa- 
tion, the  housekeeper  must  take  the  mat- 
lor  in  her  own  hands.    One  problem  she 


has  to  solve  is  how  to  cover  her  floors 
without  introducing  unpleasant  odors 
into  her  house.  In  this  I  can  give  her 
no  help;  it  is  a  problem  that  I  have  still 
to  solve  myself.  The  man  who  will  in- 
vent an  odorless,  unfading,  enduring, 
attractive  floor  covering  will  confer  a 
boon  on  his  fellow  creatures  and,  inci- 
dentally, realize  a  fortune  for  himself. 

Has  any  one  discovered  a  carpet  that 
does  not  smell  stuffy,  if  nothing  worse, 
when  the  windows  are  shut  ?  I  mean  a 
clean  carpet,  of  course;  naturally,  a  dirty 
carpet  smells.  Besides  the  stuffy  smell, 
there  is  a  faint  acrid  odor  in  many  car- 
pets, presumably  from  the  dye,  that  is 
most  unpleasant.  Matting,  Chinese  or 
Japanese,  cheap  or  expensive,  always 
smells,  especially  in  damp  weather. 
There  is  an  odor  to  all  the  modern  sub- 
stitutes for  carpet,  whether  made  of 
hemp  or  other  fiber.  Shellac  on  a  floor 
has  a  varnishy  odor,  besides  being  objec- 
tionable for  other  reasons. 

A  polished  wax  floor  does  not  smell, 
neither  do  very  handsome  rugs;  which 
solves  the  problem  for  the  wealthy.  But 
for  us  housekeepers  of  moderate  means 
the  question  is  still  an  open  one;  for,  be- 
sides the  cost  of  the  rugs,  to  keep  bare 
floors  in  a  condition  that  satisfies  the 
eye  requires  an  extra  servant.  Many  of 
the  stuffs  used  for  hangings  and  uphol- 
stery smell,  particularly  those  of  tlio 
denim  order. 

One  unpleasant  odor  that  one  meets 
often  in  other  people's  bedrooms  and 
closets  comes  from  shoes.  This  may  be 
avoided  to  some  extent  by  putting  the 
shoes  you  have  just  taken  off  on  the  win- 
dow sill  to  air  before  you  put  them  away. 
In  spite  of  this  precaution,  calf  skin 
shoes  always  have  a  slightly  unpleasant 
odor.  When  not  impossible,  I  always 
keep  my  shoes  in  a  well  aired  place.  If 
kept  in  an  air  tight  closet,  they  will  make 
the  whole  closet  unpleasant. 

The  necessity  of  airing  the  waist  of  a 
gown  before  putting  it  away  is  too  ob- 
vious to  be  spoken  of.  A  problem  that 
awaits  a  modern  Newton  or  Archimedes 
is  the  odorless  dress  shield.  None  of  i\u' 
patented  articles  sold  under  that  name 
live  up  to  their  label.  If  they  do  n(»t 
smell  of  rubber,  they  smell  of  somethincr 
else — pig  skin  and  oiled  silk  having  ]k^- 
cnliar  odors  of  their  ovm^    Therft  is  a 
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great  deal  of  shirkiog  that  is  permis- 
Bible,  even  creditable,  for  a  busy  woman 
in  the  care  of  her  clothes;  but  in  the 
matter  of  odors  there  is  no  compromise 
possible.  No  press  of  work  can  excuse 
her  for  the  most  unremitting  attention. 
She  owes  it  to  her  self  respeci  to  keep 
her  clothes  as  well  as  her  person  odor- 
less— a  result  that  is  completely  at- 
tainable for  a  woman  of  the  smallest 
means. 

The  indifference  that  most  people  dis- 
play to  the  odor  of  their  pet  dogs  is  as- 
tonishing, especially  when  it  is  joined 
to  an  extra  nicety  of  taste  in  other  mat- 
ters. It  is  trying  to  the  affection  of  even 
an  ardent  dog  lover  to  find  every  rug, 
Hofa  cushion,  and  chair  permeated  with 
the  disagreeable  smell  which  we  call 
dogg}\  A  dog  should  never  be  allowed 
in  the  house  unless  he  is  kept  in  such  a 
condition  that  he  can  be  handled  with- 
out creating  the  necessity,  or,  at  leasts 
the  desire,  of  washing  one's  hands. 

The  smell  of  flowers  past  their  love- 
liness is  extremely  disagreeable.  One 
sympathizes  with  the  reluctance  to 
throw  away  anything  that  has  even  the 
name  of  flower;  but,  nevertheless,  a 
flower  that  has  lost  its  freshness  is  like  a 
body  from  which  the  life  has  departed — 
a  fact  that  must  be  recognized.  On  the 
streets  of  New  York  in  winter  one  con- 
stantly meets  women  wearing  cart 
wheels  of  rankly  smelling  violets,  so 
faded  as  to  be  almost  unrecognizable. 
Does  the  name  violet  cover  all  deficien- 
cies for  them,  or  do  they  wish  to  create 
an  impression  of  wealth  or  popularity? 

One  wonders  who  buys  the  faded  vio- 
lets, the  left  over  stock  of  the  florists, 
scented  artificially  with  a  crude  scent, 
that  boys  sell  on  Fifth  Avenue.  The 
inability  to  distinguish  the  semblance 
from  the  reality  is  always  a  puzzling 
phenomenon,  though  so  common  that 
one  seldom  stops  to  remark  it.  Another 
odor  that  annoys  a  sensitive  nose  is  badly 
made  pot  pourri.  It  is  pourri  (rotten) 
in  every  sense  of  the  word.  And  yet  no 
smell  is  more  agreeable  than  that  of 
properly  cured  rose  leaves,  and  it  is  sug- 
gestive as  well  as  pleasant,  suggestive  of 
eastern  bazaars,  of  oriental  embroideries 
and  gauzes,  of  the  whole  Arabian  Nights. 

The  taste  of  whole  generations,  as 
well  as  of  individuals,  differs  in  the  mat- 
5JM 


ter  of  odors.  One  generation  abhors  a 
perfume  that  the  generation  before 
adored.  Every  one  nowadays  condemns 
musk,  which,  to  my  thinking,  is  a  most 
agreeable  perfume,  when  not  too  strong. 
Tuberoses,  also,  with  their  suggestion  of 
funerals  and  death,  it  is  the  fashion  to 
dislike.  Of  course  fashion,  and  not  in- 
dividual taste,  settles  the  question  for 
many  people. 

THE  MENTAL  EFFECT  OF  ODORS. 

The  psychological  effect  of  odors  is  an 
interesting  study.  Certain  odors  pro- 
duce a  physical  depression  in  me,  apart 
from  any  volition,  apart  even  from  any 
consciousness  of  the  process  under  way. 
Sometimes  when  I  am  riding  on  the  cars, 
I  am  conscious  of  a  sudden  drop  in  my 
spirits,  as  if  I  had  just  heard  a  piece  of 
bad  news.  On  searching  for  the  cause,  I 
frequently  find  that  the  man  next  me 
has  been  eating  onions  or  garlic.  This 
is  not  so  strange  when  one  remembers 
the  influence  of  certain  perfumes  on  the 
mind.  Some  appeal  directly  to  the  sen- 
timental side  of  one,  to  the  senses.  A 
great  deal  has  been  written  on  this 
branch  of  the  subject. 

Almost  everybody  attaches  some  par- 
ticular quality  to  a  particular  odor, 
though,  to  be  sure,  that  is  often  due  to 
association,  the  sense  of  smell  having 
the  greatest  associating  power  of  all  the 
senses.  This  is  not  always  the  case. 
For  a  certain  woman  the  odor  of  f  reezias 
has  a  suggestive  power  that  does  not  be- 
long to  them.  They  recall  vaguely  for 
her  an  interesting  past  that  never  ex- 
isted. Every  time  she  smells  them, 
which  is  on  every  possible  occasion,  she 
starts  to  say  to  ifierself,  "  Oh,  how  this 
reminds  me !"  before  she  remem- 
bers that  there  is  nothing  of  which  to 
be  reminded.  She  never  owned  a  spray 
of  freezias  that  she  did  not  buy  herself, 
or  that  was  not  given  her  by  a  member 
of  her  family;  and  no  freezias  were 
ever  the  silent  witnesses  of  a  thrilling 
scene. 

The  power  of  association  will  often 
transform  odors  that  are  considered  dis- 
agreeable into  agreeable  ones.  Holmes 
says  somewhere  that  he  likes  the  odor 
of  a  skunk  because  of  what  it  recalls  to 
him,  which  pleased  me  very  much,  for  I 
do  not  dislike  it  as  most  people  do.    To 
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mc  it  suggests  woods  and  pastures  and 
sitting  out  of  doors  on  warm  summer 
evenings. 

Still,  no  associations  on  earth  could 
make  one  remember  a  badly  smelling 
house  with  pleasure  in  the  fact.  To 
make  your  home  a  delight  to  the  nos- 
tril as  well  as  the  eye,  there  is  one  fun- 
damental rule:  keep  it  clean.  A  dirty 
house  always  smells  bad.  But  cleanli- 
ness alone  is  not  sufficient;  the  scrub- 
bing brush  and  broom  are  powerless  be- 
fore the  breath  of  the  kitchen ;  the  most 
unremitting  care  is  necessary.  I  doubt 
if  a  woman  can  have  a  sweetly  smelling 
house  who  is  not  a  little  of  a  crank  on 
the  subject  of  ventilation. 

The  most  pleasantly  smelling  house  I 
was  ever  in  was  a  country  home  in  Cali- 
fornia.   There  was  not  a  carpet  in  the 


house,  and  the  waxed  floors  were  k^t 
spotlessly  clean,  the  rugs  being  swept 
and  beaten  until  all  thedust — not  merely 
the  top  layer — was  removed  from  them. 
The  ground  under  the  huge  live  oaks 
about  the  house  was  covered  with  violets, 
and  the  porch  was  hung  with  heliotrope 
and  jasmine. 

These  odors  mingled  with  the  faint 
aromatic  odor  of  burning  eucalyptus 
wood  which  came  up  the  furnace  flues, 
making  a  delicious,  indefinite  combina- 
tion. Green  eucalyptus  wood  has  a 
crude,  harsli  odor,  but  when  dry,  and 
especially  when  burned,  it  is  delicately 
fragrant.  Of  course  housekeepers  of 
other  regions  cannot  combine  these  con- 
ditions, but  we  can  keep  our  houses  free 
from  disagreeable  odors,  if  we  once  real- 
ize the  importance  of  it. 


Long  Leary,  Peacemaker. 

THK    STORY    OF    A    CRISIS    IN    THE    MATRIMONIAL    AFFAIRS    OF    JOE    AND    LUCY    WILDER. 

BV  ANNE  aHAGAN. 


THERE  were  few  occasions  when  Joe 
Wilder's  manner  towards  Long 
Leary  did  not  accentuate  his  own  pro- 
bity, industry,  thrift,  and  good  standing 
as  compared  with  the  latter's  shifty,  in- 
dolent, spendthrift  ill  repute.  Joe  had 
the  angularities  of  his  virtues.  He 
often  seemed  to  be  calling  untimely 
attention  to  them  with  a  sharp  elbow. 

Tonight  he  was  unusually  aggressive 
as,  in  his  proud  capacity  of  treasurer  to 
the  Massapoag  Club,  he  addressed  the 
two  chronic  delinquents,  Long  Leary 
and  his  boon  companion,  Quinn. 

"See  here,  you  fellows,"  he  began, 
tactfully  raising  his  voice  so  that  the 
attention  of  the  whole  club  was  called  to 
the  group,  "  you're  three  months  behind 
in  your  dues.  If  you  two  loafers  don't 
])ay  up  next  meeting,  we'll  see  about 
havin'  you  give  us  your  room  instead  of 
your  company." 

Quinn,  ponderous,  slow  moving,  and 
wrathful,  turned  threateningly  towards 
the  little  treasurer;  but  Long  Leary 
placed  a  detaining  and  soothing  hand 
upon  his  arm. 


licary  himself  sat  tipped  back  against 
the  bare,  discolored  wall,  whose  chalky 
whiteness  the  smoke  of  the  Massapoags 
had  long  since  dulled  and  streaked.  The 
look  on  his  lantern  jawed,  saturnine  face 
was  evil  in  the  flickering  of  the  un- 
shaded gas  above  him.  His  long  legs 
were  stretched  wide  before  him;  his 
hands  were,  as  usual,  in  his  pockets. 
"  You'll  never  find  anything  else  there,'' 
was  the  club  verdict  upon  that  habit  of 
his,  though  some  of  the  more  censorious 
occasionally  congratulated  one  another 
when  they  beheld  him  thus.  "  It's  the 
only  time  you're  sure  his  hands  ain't  in 
your  pockets,"  they  said  darkly. 

In  spite  of  his  sneer  as  he  looked  at 
Joe  Wilder  carrying  an  ostentatious 
account  book,  his  drawl  was  conciliating, 
almost  wheedling,  as  he  remarked: 

"  Say,  Wilder,  you've  been  out  of  a  job 
yourseif  now  and  then." 

"  Now  and  then,"  replied  the  senten- 
tious Joe,  "  is  now  and  then :  it  ain't  my 
permanent  business  to  be  out  of  a  job.'' 

Again  the  rubicund  and  unshorn  Mr. 
Quinn  seemed  to  find  ttie  reflection  a 
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personal  one^  and  again  his  attitude  was 
threatening;  but  the  pacific  Leary  was 
quicker  than  he. 

"Hard  words  don't  butter  no  pars- 
nips," he  reminded  Joe  mildly.  "  We'll 
pay  as  soon  as  we  can.  Sure  the  treasury 
can't  be  empty  with  all  they  took  in  at 
the  fair  last  night,  let  alone  the  dues." 

"  It's  no  thanks  to  you  that  the  treas- 
ury ain't  empty,"  snapped  Joe,  turning 
away  and  instinctively  buttoning  his 
coat  over  a  wallet  that  ridged  its  shabby 
front.  Leary  looked  up  significantly  to 
Quinn,  and  Quinn,  catching  the  glance, 
opened  his  mouth  for  an  exclamation 
which  he  checked  as  indiscreet. 

Wilder  stalked  through  the  smoky 
room,  heated  by  diminishing  waves  from 
a  central  stove,  round  which  the  loiterers 
were  gathered.  He  gave  them  good 
night  curtly,  and,  followed  by  their 
shrugs  and  stares,  passed  over  to  the 
door  that  led  to  the  narrow  hall  stair- 
way. 

Some  of  them  commented  on  his 
gruffness  with  a  "  Wilder's  not  himself 
tonight,"  or  a  "  What's  come  over 
Wilder  ?  "  To  which  Leary,  sauntering 
to  the  stove,  remarked  that  he  had  heard 
Wilder  was  worried — expected  to  lose  his 
job  as  foreman  of  one  of  the  rooms  at 
the  Big  Mill  because  of  a  disagreement 
with  the  boss,  and  was  in  debt.  Thereat 
the  club  looked  grave.  It  had  long  re- 
garded Wilder  as  more  solid  than  the 
national  treasury. 

When  Wilder,  sliding  into  his  heavy 
ulster,  went  down  the  stairs  and  gained 
the  street,  it  was  quiet  and  deserted. 
At  the  next  corner  a  drug  store  sent 
rays  of  red  and  blue  upon  the  white 
pavement,  like  the  signals  of  a  life  saving 
station  in  a  waste  of  drifting  snow.  An 
electric  light  was  suspended  midway 
across  the  road  on  a  wire  crossing  the 
trolley  thread,  and  in  its  wavering  the 
shadows  of  the  bare  elms  moved  dis- 
tortedly,  like  the  arms  of  miserable  old 
women  swaying  beneath  some  grief. 

Farther  down  the  long  village  street, 
in  front  of  Greenough's  grocery,  there 
was  a  blur  of  light  like  a  great,  low 
lying  star,  where  a  late  trolley  from 
Wendover  waited  for  another  car  to  pass 
it  on  the  switch.  Before  the  windows  of 
the  rooms  that  Wilder  had  just  left,  the 
words     **  Massapoag     Club "     gleam<»d 


rustily  behind  an  ancient  red  lantern; 
and  these  were  all  the  signs  of  wakeful- 
ness in  the  little  town. 

Wilder  was  not  happy  as  he  trudged 
through  the  deep  silence  of  the  snowy 
night.  The  irritability  he  had  dis- 
played at  the  club  was  more  than  his 
habitual  pride  of  office,  and  rigor  in  all 
that  pertained  to  it.  It  was  even  more 
than  his  deep  seated  animosity  to  Long 
Leary,  whom  he  hated  from  principle 
and  from  instinct,  to  say  nothing  of  an 
unreasonable  jealousy.  Lucy  had  mar- 
ried him,  and  had  never  barkened  to 
Long  Leary's  idle  wooing,  as  many  girls 
had  done,  to  their  blight. 

But  tonight,  to  the  sensitive,  pompous 
pride  of  the  dignitary  and  to  the  ire  of 
his  antipathy,  he  added  the  anger  of  a 
man  futilely  incensed  against  his  wife. 
They  had  quarreled  over  their  cheerless 
little  supper  table — as  they  generally 
did.  They  had  parted  with  recrimina- 
tions— as  was  their  frequent  custom. 
Only,  it  seemed  to  Joe  tonight  that  the 
familiar  proceedings,  instead  of  being 
but  every  day  annoyances,  marked  a 
crisis.  He  could  scarcely  realize,  so  worn 
and  so  bitter  was  his  mood,  that  there 
had  been  no  deeper  cause  of  anger  than 
on  most  days.  He  did  not  reason  that 
a  thousand  things — exhausted  patience, 
dyspepsia,  or  what  not — quite  as  much 
as  any  melodrama  in  events,  may  pre- 
cipitate a  crisis.  He  knew  nothing  of 
cumulative  force,  and  he  felt  that  he  had 
some  new  and  intolerable  grievance 
when  he  found  that  he  was  saying 
sternly  to  himself  of  the  old  ones,  "  I'll 
bear  no  more.     I'll  bear  no  more." 

The  wooden  cottage  loomed  indistinct 
through  the  flakes  that  blew  upon  his 
face  and  melted  against  its  warmth. 
It  was  a  little  building,  standing  back 
not  many  feet  from  the  street,  with  only 
a  low  curb  of  stone  separating  its  sward 
from  the  sidewalk.  The  grass  plot  and 
the  path  leading  to  the  front  door  were 
obscured  by  snow;  but  to  Wilder's 
gloomy  inner  vision  they  lay  spread  out 
in  their  summer  slovenliness — the 
coarse,  straggling  grass,  the  weeds 
among  the  bricks,  the  parched,  cracked 
earth  of  the  flower  borders,  the  blown 
papers,  the  baby's  broken  cart — the  un- 
oared  for,  disordered  look  of  it  all. 

"  It's  little  she  cares,"  he  thought. 
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His  motlier  over  in  Wendover  was  not 
like  that.  Grass  clipped  and  green, 
flowers  in  plots  as  neat  as  the  divisions 
of  a  checker  board,  rooms  speckless  and 
shining — these  marked  her  domain.  In 
the  five  years  of  his  divorce  from  all 
that  spotlessness  he  had  forgotten  if  it 
ever  entailed  any  discomfort. 

He  had  spasms  of  such  longing  for  it 
now  as  sometimes  made  him  almost 
murderous.  He  did  not  know  the  de- 
tails of  his  past  comfort  or  of  his  present 
misery.  The  one  period  simply  lay  rosy 
in  the  distance,  harmonious,  heart 
warming;  the  other  was  present  cheer- 
lessness,  desolate  with  the  utter  desola- 
tion of  untidiness  and  indifference. 

To  these  reflections,  he  stumbled 
across  a  basket  in  the  unlighted  hallway. 
At  the  sound  a  door  at  the  end  of  it 
opened,  and  a  voice  called  querulously, 
"  Is  that  you,  Joe  ?  Don't  make  a  noise. 
You  will  wake  the  baby." 

Joe  muttered  something  beneath  his 
breath  and  made  his  way  to  the  room. 
His  wife  sat,  pretty,  unkempt,  and  pee- 
vish looking,  in  a  rocking  chair  which 
revealed  its  hair  and  wool  constituents 
through  several  rents.  The  supper 
table  stood  as  it  had  when  he  left  home 
four  hours  before;  the  white  oil  cloth 
cover  was  ringed  here  and  there  with  the 
yellow  marks  of  tea  and  coflfee  cups;  here 
spilled  sugar  had  combined  with  spilled 
water  to  make  a  candied  mass;  there  was 
a  dim  reminder  of  yesterday's  feast  of 
eggs. 

On  the  floor  were  snippets  of  thread 
and  cloth,  testifying  to  the  day's  occupa- 
tion. The  sewing  machine  by  the 
window  stood  uncovered.  The  dust  was 
thick  upon  the  narrow  mantel  shelf, 
where  photographs  blanched  in  tarnish- 
ed metal  frames,  and  where  gift  cups 
stood  grotesquely,  each  in  another's 
saucer,  and  all  full  to  the  brim  of  odds 
and  ends — spools,  rattles,  bills,  pen- 
holders, and  what  not.  Over  it  all  the 
unforgiving  gas  flickered. 

Lucy  looked  at  her  husband  and  bit 
her  lip  resentfully.  She  could  seem  sul- 
len at  times,  but  it  was  a  sullenness  that 
promised  outbreaks — the  sullenness  of 
an  August  gale,  not  of  a  November  day. 
Joe  glared  savagely  from  one  thing  to 
another  in  the  untidy  room. 

"I    thought    I    told    you/'   he    said. 


harshly,  "  to  put  this — this  pen  of  yours 
— to  rights  before  I  came  back  tonight  ?" 

Lucy  looked  up  with  an  easy  smile. 

"  You  thought  you  had  only  to  speak, 
an*  the  thing  would  be  done,  didn't 
you  ?  "  she  taunted. 

In  the  look  Joe  bent  upon  her  there 
was  at  first  mere  rage.  Nothing  in  her 
answering  stare  could  have  softened 
him,  but  some  change  worked  indepen- 
dently within  him,  for  suddenly  he  said, 
in  a  tone  that  had  lost  all  anger,  and  was 
weighted  with  a  solemn  despair,  "  Xo, 
God  help  me,  I  didn't  think  that.  I  knew 
it  was  enough  that  I  should  want  a  thing 
to  make  my  wife  refuse  it." 

He  sat  down  heavily.  Lucy,  for  the 
mon>ent,  w^as  frightened  by  his  gravity; 
but  she  knew  no  gravity  save  that  of 
rebuke,  and  for  that  she  had  only  im- 
patience and  gibes. 

*^  A  great  pity  about  you  an'  your 
wife,"  she  mocked  him.  "  I  suppose 
when  you  married  you  thought  you  had 
bought  a  slave.  Well,  you  hadn't.  I 
could  have  married  better  men  than 
you — and  I  won't  be  bullied.  It's  queer 
you  haven't  told  me  about  your  mother 
again.  You've  been  in  the  house  five 
minutes,  and  you've  never  once  men- 
tioned her  name.  Y^'ou  ain't  forgettin" 
her,  are  you  ?  She's  perfect,  you  know.'" 

Joe  scarcefy  heard  her,  immersed  in 
some  new  thought  that  had  come  to  him. 
He  did  not  answer,  and  for  a  second  she 
was  tempted  to  let  her  hot  little  heart, 
which  ached  for  a  kindness,  make  its 
longing  known — to  put  out  her  hand  and 
touch  his  knee,  to  call  him  "  Joey  "  in 
the  silly  old  way,  to  confess  that  she  had 
been  working  on  a  coat  for  baby  to  go  to 
Wendover  to  see  grandma,  to  promise  all 
sorts  of  amendments.  But  apology  waj* 
foreign  to  them  both.  Before  she  could 
make  up  her  mind,  he  lifted  his  head 
from  his  chest,  and,  with  a  look  that 
aroused  all  her  resentment,  all  her  stub- 
born pride,  all  her  alarm,  he  spoke  to 
her. 

"  Lucy,"  he  said,  "  we've  made  a  mis- 
take." 

The  blood  flew  scarlet  to  the  roots  of 
Lucy's  hair.  Quarrel  they  might — every 
one  did  it — but  was  he  actually  telling 
her  that  he  did  not  care  for  her? 
Shamed  femininity  made  her  hot  and- 
fierce,  and  quickly  dissimulating.    She 
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would  not  have  her  love  east  back  in  her 
teeth. 

'*  An^  have  you  jus'  found  that  out  ?  " 
she  drawled. 

Joe  looked  steadily  at  her,  and,  if  it 
were  possible,  his  face  grew  more  som- 
ber. 

"  It's  been  comin'  over  me  for  some 
time,'*  he  said  slowly.  "  I  didn't  realize 
what  it  all  meant.  But  that's  it.  We 
made  a  mistake.  You  are  a  good  woman, 
an'  I've  tried  to  be  a  good  husband  to 
you,  but " 

"  Oh,  yes,"  sneered  Lucy,  who  had 
grown  very  white. 

'*  I  have,"  reiterated  Joe  sternly.  "  I 
repeat  it — but  I  can't  stand  it  no  longer. 
We  weren't  meant  for  each  other.  If  we 
had  been,  we'd  have  been  happy  to- 
gether, an'  God  knows,  if  there's  ever 
been  a  hell  on  earth,  it's  been  our 
house ! " 

His  eyes  wandered  automatically 
around  him.  They  lit  on  each  testimony 
to  lier  squalid  untidiness.  She  watched 
him,  all  one  blaze  of  wounded  pride  and 
anger. 

"  I  suppose  " — she  tried  to  keep  her 
tone  Jaunty — "  that  now  you're  coming 
on  so  in  the  world,  you'd  like  to  be  real 
stylish  an'  get  a  divorce.  All  the  sum- 
mer people  do! " 

"  I  don't  want  any  divorce,"  he  said, 
"but  I'm  tired  of  this.  I  can  stand  it 
no  more.  I — I  ain't  saying  whose  fault 
it  is.  I  ain't  sayin'  nothin',  except  that 
I  can't  stand  it  no  more.  We  have  made 
a  mistake." 

In  the  stress  of  his  feeling  he  spoke 
with  his  early  imperfections  of  speech — 
from  which  he  had  laboriously  striven 
to  wean  himself  in  the  few  years  of  his 
rising. 

"  You  can't  hate  me  worse  than  I  do 
you,"  his  wife  panted,  unable  to  see  any- 
thing but  the  thing  that  affected  her 
pride  and  her  womanhood.  "  You  can't 
turn  me  adrift  no  sooner  than  I  wish  to 
go.  You  can't  want  to  be  rid  of  me  half 
so  much  as  I  do  of  you.  Oh,  how  I  hate 
you!" 

But  he  had  been  dulled  by  too  many 
years  of  bickering  to  feel  the  intensity 
of  her  rage  and  her  disclaimers. 

"  We'll  do  better  apart,"  he  said,  sigh- 
ing with  the  deep  breathed  relief  of  one 
who,  after  doubts  and  struggles,  sees  a 


clear  path  before  him.  '*  You'll  keep  the 
house — an'  the  boy — an'  I'll  send  you 
part  of  my  wages — an'  mother'll  be  good 
to  you " 

''Don't  you  dare!"  she  screamed. 
'*  Don't  you  dare  speak  of  her  to  me. 
Y'our  mothei:!  Old  mischief  maker, 
old " 

Joe's  unquestioning  acceptance  of  his 
mother  as  the  standard  of  perfection  had 
always  goaded  her  to  fury.  Tonight  it 
made  her  wild,  until  he  rose  and  looked 
down  at  her  with  blazing  eyes. 

"  Call  my  mother  no  names,"  he  said 
shortly. 

She  cowered  in  her  poor  chair  and 
looked  at  him  with  weak  resentment 
from  beneath  her  black  brows.  Her  lips 
moved  as  though  to  express  the  forbid- 
den revolt  in  her  heart;  but  she  said 
nothing. 

"  Now  I'm  going,"  announced  Joe. 
"Everything — I'll  arrange  everything. 
I'll  go  away — anywhere  to  be  free  of 
this  " — he  looked  about  him  at  the  sor- 
did disorder  that  typified  in  his  mind  the 
whole  wreck  of  his  life — "  but  111  take 
care  of  you  wherever  I  go." 

He  had  not  taken  off  his  coat  since  en- 
tering the  house,  and  he  waited  for  noth- 
ing now,  but  strode  from  the  room.  Lucy 
sat  still  a  long  time — through  the  rever- 
berating clash  of  the  front  door  and  the 
reverberating  silence  that  followed. 
After  a  while  she  arose  with  a  weary 
sigh ;  her  face  was  emotionless  and  dazed. 
Mechanically  she  moved  towards  a  closet 
and  brought  out  a  broom.  In  her  listless 
attempts  to  arrange  the  room,  there 
seemed  no  purpose,  no  realization  of  the 
scene  just  past,  until  she  came  upon  the 
little  blue  cloak  she  had  been  making  for 
the  baby.  Then  she  sank  into  a  chair, 
and,  with  her  head  upon  the  crowded 
supper  table,  wept  tempestuousl  v. 

Out  in  the  street  again,  Joe  breathed 
deeply.  The  cool  air  was  grateful,  the 
soft  sting  of  the  ceasing  snow  delicious. 
The  white  wideness  of  the  world,  the 
deep  reposefulness  of  the  clustered,  shel- 
tered, sleeping  houses,  sank  upon  him 
like  a  benediction.  A  sense  of  freedom 
— almost  of  possibilities — elated  him. 
He  walked  buoyantly,  not  vexing  him- 
self with  questions  of  what  was  to  do  and 
how^  it  was  to  be  done. 
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He  sought  the  little  station  in  the 
hollow.  He  would  take  the  last  train  to 
Wendover — the  12.17,  it  was.  He  would 
seek  again  his  mother's  house — never 
barred  to  her  sons.  He  would  lie  again 
on  the  broad  bed  beneath  the  pointed 
roof;  he  would  sleep  unharassed  by  any 
doubts  of  his  wisdom,  and  in  the  morn- 
ing, once  more  a  lad  from  his  mother's 
house,  he  would  fare  forth,  the  world 
again  before  him. 

Here  for  a  moment  the  smooth  flow  of 
his  excitement  stumbled.  The  little  old 
woman  with  the  gnarled,  nut-like  face 
beneath  the  close  white  cap — what 
would  she  say  ?  But  his  excitement  over- 
leaped obstacles.  When  had  her  faith 
been  shaken,  her  cheer  diminished  ?  She 
would  help  him,  not  hinder. 

He  gained  the  crest  of  the  hill  over- 
looking the  station.  The  train  stood 
there  already.  He  began  to  run.  The 
bell  rang  its  warning,  the  whistle  sound- 
ed, and  he  slipped  and  fell  as  the  train 
puffed  out,  killing  the  midnight  quiet 
with  sacrilegious  blasts. 

He  regained  his  feet,  and  stood  star- 
ing ruefully  into  the  empty  space  be- 
yond the  station  platform.  However, 
the  trolley  still  remained.  He  turned 
back.  The  last  car  did  not  pass  Green- 
ough's  grocery,  where  the  slip  was,  until 
12.30.  But  something  was  gone  from 
the  glow  of  his  feeling  as  he  climbed  the 
hill  back  to  the  town. 

Untimely  memory  interrupted  him 
now,  memory  of  Lucy.  There,  to  his  left, 
loomed  the  gaunt  mill  where  they  had 
met.  How  could  he  forget  her  as  she 
was,  slim,  red  lipped,  round  cheeked, 
with  shy,  defiant  face  beneath  her 
tousled  hair?  They  had  trudged  back 
to  town  together  on  many  a  misty  au- 
tumn evening,  with  the  faint  air  from 
the  sea  and  the  smoke  from  smoldering 
piles  of  leaves  mingling  pungently  in 
their  nostrils;  many  a  winter  night,  with 
the  cold  whipping  the  blood  into  their 
faces  and  the  wine  red  sky  behind  them; 
many  a  rosy  spring  and  many  a  golden 
summer  evening.  From  the  first,  she 
had  turned  to  him  instinctively  from  the 
noisy  gallantries  of  the  other  mill  hands, 
and  from  the  gentler  importunities  of 
men  who  were  not  mill  hands.  Joe 
clenched  his  fists,  remembering. 

"  She  alwavsi  counted  on  nie."  he  cried 


within  himself,  "  and  I — I  never  failed 
her  once ! " 

Something  like  a  sob  choked  his 
thoughts  as  he  trudged  on,  with  memory 
for  a  companion  instead  of  freedom  for 
a  guide. 

At  Greenough's  the  car  was  not  in 
sight.  He  sat  down  to  wait,  well  back 
in  the  doorway,  behind  a  barricade  of 
barrels  thAt  shut  out  the  cold.  All  the 
town  was  motionless,  dead.  He  alone 
was  alive — and  he  was  leaving  his  wife. 

No,  she  too  was  alive.  She  alone  with 
him  shared  the  vigil  of  this  white  mid- 
night. What  did  she  do  now  ?  Experi- 
ence presented  her  to  his  mind,  shaken 
with  weeping,  red  eyed,  pitiful.  He 
banged  angrily  at  experience.  Bah  I 
She  had  seemed  pleased  enough  to  be 
rid  of  him.  When  people  couldn't  get 
along  together,  it  was  only  sensible,  only 
decent,  for  them  to  part.  She  should 
have  the  house.  Xo  one  should  say  that 
he  was  ungenerous.  She  should  keep 
the  baby.  He  would  send  her  part  of  his 
weekly  wages — say  half;  well,  then,  two 
thirds.  No  one  should  call  him  unjust. 
And  any  unsolicited  remarks  within  him 
about  evading  responsibilities,  any  ques- 
tions like  "  Was  this  what  you  meant  l>y 
until  death  ?  "  might  as  well  retire.  They 
were  not  wanted.  A  man  must  have  his 
peace  and  his  comfort. 

He  and  she  alone  awake  in  the  sleei>- 
ing  world  of  snow !  They  had  been  used 
once  to  buy  plums  at  Greenough's,  pur- 
ple and  yellow  ones,  to  stuff  their  pock- 
ets against  their  hunger  by  the  sea  wall. 
What  had  that  to  do  with  anything? 
Because  one  has  walked  in  the'  village 
street  and  by  the  beach  with  a  girl,  must 
one  put  up  with  things  eternally? 
Really,  this  was  carrying  the  doctrine  of 
resiwnsibility  too  far.  He  and  she 
alone 

But  not  quite  alone.  Two  men  ap- 
peared suddenly  on  the  street  up  which 
his  eyes  were  straining  for  a  ear;  and, 
of  all  strange  appearances,  they  emerged 
from  the  hall  above  which  the  sign 
"  ^lassapoag  Club  "  had  ceased  to  shine 
these  two  hours.  Joe  Wilder  gazed  at 
them  in  perplexity.  Then  a  light  broke 
in  upon  him, 

"  Them  loafers,  they're  up  to  mischief ! 
I  always  knew  it,"  he  muttered  to  him- 
self; for  against  the  white  backgrounil 
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of  the  snowy  sidewalk  the  two  figures 
were  easily  recognizable.  He  would 
know  Long  Leary's  swagger  and  Quinn's 
bulk  anywhere. 

They  came  down  the  street  while 
WildePs  mind  grappled  with  the  prob- 
lem of  their  intentions.  It  was  no  time 
or  place  for  honest  and  well  purposed 
men — ^unless  they  were  leaving  their 
wives,  of  course.  But  very  few  persons 
would  have  considered  the  other  two  as 
having  any  claim  to  honesty  or  good  pur- 
pose. Leary  would  have  been  expelled 
from  the  club  long  ago  but  for  his  uncle 
Dan,  the  political  boss  of  the  county,  and 
one  of  its  richest  men. 

The  car,  delayed  by  the  snow,  whizzed 
up.  Wilder  shrank  farther  back  behind 
the  barrels  on  Greenough's  porch.  Wen- 
dover  might  wait.  The  two  men  came 
up. 

"You  ought  to  have  waited  till  the 
car  got  by,*'  growled  I^ary.  "  Some  one 
might  have  recognized  us.*' 

"  I  thought  she  wasn't  coming,  she 
was  so  late,"  apologized  Quinn.  "  An' 
any  way,  there  wasn't  a  soul  aboard  her." 

"  Nor  a  motorman  nor  a  conductor 
neither,  I  suppose,"  objected  the  other. 

Quinn  grew  angry  and  paused  bluster- 
ingly.  "  See  here,  Leary,"  he  said,  "  I 
won't  take  no  more  of  your  talk.  I  went 
down  into  that  damn  cupboard  with  you 
and  hid  for  an  hour  so's  every  one  would 
say  we  had  gone  home,  and  I'm ^" 

"  Come  on,  man,  come  on,"  Leary  in- 
terrupted the  tale  of  his  friend's  wrongs. 
*•  Don't  stand  there  shoutin'.  You're 
enough  to  wake  the  dead.  The  Wildcrs 
will  be  up  for  the  day  before  we  get 
there,  at  this  rate." 

Behind  the  barrels  Joe  nearly  fell  at 
this  hint  of  the  destination  of  his  fel- 
lows. Then  he  remembered  the  wallet 
in  his  pocket,  and  slipped  his  hand  to  it 
quickly.    It  was  there,  safe  enough. 

Quinn  was  not  quite  sober — the  pota- 
tions of  the  Massapoags  were  the  cause 
of  much  virtuous  civic  indignation  in 
Pelham,  where  once  a  year  the  "  respect- 
able element  "  overcame  the  "  license  " 
people  in  embattled  array  at  the  polls. 
Quinn  was  one  of  the  most  constant  pa- 
trons of  the  skilful  evaders  of  the  law 
against  liquor  selling,  and  his  thick 
tones  now  told  that  he  had  solaced  him- 
self for  the  long  wait  in  the  cupboard. 


. "  Say,  some  one  told  me  you  was  stuck 
on  the  lady  yourself  once,  an'  that  she 
give  you  the  throw  down/'  he  hic- 
coughed. 

Wilder's  nails  bit  into  his  palms.  It 
was  true  enough.  The  ne'er  do  well 
whose  dalliance  had  brought  only  ques- 
tionable prestige  to  the  girls  about  whom 
he  dangled  had  aspired  to  Lucy  once. 
But  there  was  evidently  no  pride  in 
Leary's  recollection  of  that  episode,  for 
he  spoke  with  impatience. 

"  Come  on,  come  on,  you  blithering 
fool!" 

Then  their  voices  died  away,  their 
steps  noiseless  in  the  plushy  snow. 

Wilder  followed  silently,  dodging 
among  the  elms,  and  blessing  the  men 
who  had  lined  the  streets  with  them. 
The  two  men  did  not  turn,  but  went 
steadily  on  towards  his  cottage. 

Before  the  modest  section  of  the  town 
where  it  stood  was  reached  there  was  a 
colonial  estate  to  be  passed — a  whole 
block  of  garden  and  trees  separated  from 
the  sidewalk  by  a  high  hedge.  The  arbor 
vita?  grew  tall  as  a  man's  head.  When 
he  reached  this.  Wilder  forced  his  way 
through  it  and,  safely  screened,  ran  al- 
most abreast  of  the  conspirators.  The 
snow  silenced  his  steps,  and  the  white 
weighted  evergreens  towered  above  his 
modest  height. 

"  I  got  it  in  my  pocket,  I  tell  you," 
Quinn  was  insisting.  "  They  bought  it  ' 
at  the  Graftons'  to  kill  a  pet  cat,  an'  they 
left  it  in  the  stable,  an' — there  you  are." 
He  modestly  elided  the  portion  of  the 
testimony  bearing  upon  the  transfer  of 
the  chloroform  from  the  Graftons'  sta- 
bles to  his  pockets.  "  A  whiff  of  that, 
an'  it's  *  good  by  care '  for  a  while." 

Ijeary  chuckled  appreciatively.  "  Say, 
Quinn,"  he  said  slyly  and  with  deep  en- 
joyment, "we'll  be  able  to  pay  Wilder 
our  dues  next  week." 

"  He  must  have  well  on  to  a  hun- 
dred dollars,"  speculated  Quinn  rever- 
entially. 

"  Fifty  men  paid  up  their  dues  to- 
night," calculated  Leary,  "  an'  the  boys 
that  took  in  money  at  the  fair  turned  it 
over.  Yes,  there'll  be  well  on  to  a  hun- 
dred." 

"  No  one'll  believe  him  when  he  says 
he  was  robbed."  Quinn's  delight  in  this 
thought  was  deep.    "  That  was  a  smart 
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thought  of  yours,  Barney,  sayin'  he  was 
in  debt." 

"  Oh,  some  will  believe  him/'  protest- 
ed Leary  generously.  "  They're  all  the 
time  talkin'  about  his  blamed  honesty. 
But  some  won't! " 

At  this  hopeful  conclusion  Wilder  set 
his  teeth  grimly.  He  ran  into  the  trav- 
ersing section  of  the  liedge.  Then  he 
waited  for  them  to  gain  on  him  again 
before  he  broke  through  it  and  followed 
warily. 

They  reached  the  house  finally, 
slipped  by  the  front  entrance,  and  fol- 
lowed the  narrow  side  yard  to  the  rear. 
AVilder  waited  a  few  minutes;  then  he 
gently  unlocked  the  front  door  and  was 
again  within  the  home  he  had  so  re- 
cently repudiated. 

He  knew  how  they  would  enter — how 
they  would  climb  to  the  roof  of  the  one 
storied  extension  where  the  kitchen  was, 
thence  to  the  rear  window  of  the  second 
story,  thence  into  the  unfinished  room 
that  was  merely  a  lumber  room,  and 
thence 

He  thought  of  Lucy  and  of  the  baby  in 
the  room  beyond.  A  rush  of  love  for 
them  swept  over  him.  Man  the  pro- 
tector awoke  in  him,  and  with  that  awa- 
kening came  the  passion  of  tenderness 
that  belonged  to  the  part.  He  wished 
there  was  time  to  reassure  Lucy,  but  he 
must  meet  the  thieves  as  they  entered — 
before  they  entered.  Once  they  were  in 
and  on  a  sure  footing,  he  was  no  match 
for  them. 

He  gained  the  lumber  room,  and 
crouched  in  the  blackness  beside  and  be- 
low the  window.  There  were  only  the 
faintest  sounds  without.  Then  a  hand 
fumbled  at  the  casing;  the  window  yield- 
ed slightly,  and  a  panting  whisper  de- 
manded : "  Can't  you — ^get  in — quick-er? 
You're — so — heavy." 

Wilder  smiled.  He  remembered  the 
height  of  the  second  story  window  from 
the  low  shed  roof.  Upon  its  uncertain, 
sloping  roof  Quinn  had  evidently  been 
obliged  to  act  as  a  ladder  for  Leary. 
Wilder  smiled  again. 


Leary's  voice  was  hoarsely  sibilant  as 
he  replied : 

"Just — a  min-ute  more.  There  she 
goes ! " 

The  window  slid  up.  Wilder  braced 
himself  in  the  dark.  One  leg  swung  over 
the  sill.  "  All  right,"  whispered  Leary, 
leaning  back. 

Then  came  a  shriek,  a  splintering  of 
glass,  a  crashing  of  wood,  a  fall,  more 
shrieks,  the  rolling  of  heavy  bodies. 
From  beneath.  Wilder  had  forced  the 
unprepared  Leary  to  turn  a  back  somer- 
sault through  the  window.  In  his  sud- 
den, howling  descent  he  had  swept  the 
unsteady  Quinn  over,  and  both  were 
prostrate  on  the  ground  below. 

For  a  second  after  the  hubbub  there 
was  silence;  then  moans  came  from  be- 
low. Wilder,  looking  from  the  window, 
saw  the  white  yard  darkened  by  two 
inert  masses  prone  upon  it. 

It  was  a  populous  neighborhood,  like 
most  poor  ones.  Windows  were  raised, 
heads  appeared.  Joe  shouted  a  swift  di- 
rection to  his  next  neighbor,  and  rushed 
into  the  bedroom  to  find  and  comfort 
Lucy.  The  baby  slept  blissfully,  but  his 
wife  was  not  there. 

He  tore  madly  down  the  stairs,  fear 
straining  at  liis  lieart.  There  was  a  faint 
line  of  light  beneath  the  diningroom 
door.  He  rushed  to  it,  turned  the  knob. 
It  would  not  open.  His  shoulder  against 
it  met  some  resistance,  but  finally  it 
yielded.  There  stood  Lucy  opposing  her 
little  strength  to  his,  terror  bleaching 
her  face,  her  hands  tight  upon  her 
bosom,  her  eves  wild. 

"  Lucy,  darling !  "  said  Wilder,  snatch- 
ing the  frightened  thing  to  his  arms. 

"  Oh,  Joe,  Joe !  "  she  cried,  abandon- 
ing herself  in  hysterical  relief  to  their 
safe  shelter. 

And  neither  of  them  noticed  in  that 
moment  that  it  was  a  duster  which  fell 
from  her  arms  as  she  stretched  them 
towards  him,  and — happy  augury — ^that 
the  place  of  their  reconciliation  was  a 
room  undergoing  the  awful  throes  of  a 
thorough  cleaning. 


INCARNATION. 


From  fields  of  amaranth  and  asphodel 
An  angel  hand  let  drop  a  bnd  to  earth ; 

Within  a  poet's  heart  the  blossom  fell. 
When  lo,  a  sweet  and  deathless  song  had  birth ! 
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TRAVELING   LIBRARIES 


BY  BERTHA   L.   ST/NE. 


HOW  THOSE  WHO  LIVE  IN  THINLY  SETTLED  COMMUNITIES  MAY  HAVE 
A  WIDE  CHOICE  OF  BOOKS  AT  VERY  SMALL  COST— AN  ORIGINAL 
PLAN  DEVISED  AND  SUCCESSFULLY  OPERATED  BY  A  MECHANIC  IN  A 
NEW    JERSEY  TOWN. 


THOSE  wlio  marvel  at  the  enormous 
number  of  books  published  nowa- 
days, and  wonder  whence  conies  the  de- 
mand for  them,  may  find  an  explana- 
tion in  the  expansion  of  the  library  idea. 
If  every  book  found  its  way  into  all  the 
regular  libraries  of  the  country,  it  would 
necessitate  an  edition  of  twenty  thou- 
sand or  so;  and  the  libraries  of  munici- 
palities and  institutions  are  not  the  only 
ones  that  profit  the  publishers  who  are 
bringing  out  new  books  and  new  editions 
of  old  ones. 

The  clubs  which  buy  popular  books 
that  are  passed  from  one  subscriber  to 
another  are  really  a  form  of  the  library 
notion.  There  are  enterprising  men 
who  rent  books  to  customers  for  a  small 
weekly  fee.  The  State  of  New  York 
conducts  a  traveling  li]>rary  that  has 
proved  a  boon  to  many  communities.  Big 
boxes  of  books  are  sent  to  certain  points 
and  allowed  to  remain  there  a  reasonable 
time,  long  enough  for  those  interested  to 
read  them;  and  then  they  are  sent  on 
to  another  place,  while  a  different  lot 
succeeds  them. 

These  things  show  a  demand  for  books 
on  the  part  of  persons  who  cannot  af- 
ford, or  are  unwilling,  to  buy  them  out- 
right. So  successful  has  the  traveling 
library  plan  proved,  that  it  seems  likely 
to  be  widely  extended.  It  appeals  not 
only  to  philanthropists  because  of  the 
good  the  books  do,  but  to  individuals  be- 
cause they  can  make  money  out  of  it. 

hall's  ITINERANT  LIBRARY. 

The  success  of  a  character  known  as 
"  Old  Man  Hall,"  in  a  New  Jersey  town, 
illustrates  the  latter  statement.  He  was 
a  mechanic  whom  rheumatism  had  cut 
off  from  working  at  his  trade.    He  was 


a  New  Englander,  and  it  was  not  in 
him  to  give  up  easily.  The  traveling  li- 
brary idea,  which  he  discovered  for  him- 
self, had  its  origin  in  his  own  love  for 
books.  He  reasoned  that  if  he,  a  me- 
chanic, was  willing  to  pay  a  fee  for  the 
privilege  of  reading  books  which  he  was 
unable  to  buy,  others  would  do  the  same. 
The  idea  was  fostered  by  commissions 
given  him  by  well  to  do  neighbors  to 
buy  "  the  latest  novel ''  for  them. 

Hall  determined  to  give  the  plan  a 
trial.  With  a  skill  cultivated  by  his 
early  Connecticut  training,  he  bartered 
with  a  bookseller,  and  bought  three 
novels  on  credit,  at  a  discount.  Hall 
carried  the  beginning  of  his  library 
home  in  his  pockets.  He  rented  the 
books  promptly,  and  created  an  imme- 
diate demand.  The  three  he  had  select- 
ed were  novels  much  talked  about.  He 
bought  more  books,  and  placed  them 
without  delav.  At  the  end  of  a  week  he 
had  a  dozen  volumes  all  earning  money 
for  him. 

So  Hall's  Traveling  Library  was  a  suc- 
cess from  the  very  start,  because  the  de- 
mand exceeded  the  supply.  He  did  not 
want  to  get  too  heavily  in  debt,  so  he  did 
not  buy  as  many  books  as  he  could  have 
rented.  Then,  too,  he  did  not  care  to 
risk  much  on  blunders.  A  book  for 
which  there  was  little  demand  meant  a 
loss.  Now,  at  the  end  of  two  years,  the 
traveling  library  is  regarded  as  an  in- 
dispensable institution  in  the  commu- 
nity it  serves,  and  its  prosperous  owner 
lives  a  most  delightful  life.  There  are 
more  than  eight  hundred  books,  ingen- 
iously arranged  in  a  top  wagon,  where 
they  are  protected  from  rain  and  dust. 
A  round  and  sedate  horse  draws  the 
wagon   from   house   to   house,   and   he 
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knows  the  route  so  well  that  he  stops  in 
shady  places,  while  the  librarian  carries 
a  box  of  neatly  covered  books  into  a 
customer's  dwelling.  Hall  removes  the 
waterproof  wrapper,  and  then,  following 
the  example  of  the  horse,  makes  him- 
self comfortable  while  his  patron  takes 
time  for  a  satisfactory  selection.  If  en- 
couraged, he  will  give  a  synopsis  of  any 
book,  with  a  biography  of  its  author,  or 
will  seat  himsolf  on  the  door  step  and 
puff  leisurely  at  his  cob  pipe,  while  time 
is  allowed  for  scanning  the  pages  to  as- 
certain what  "  looks  interesting." 

BOOKS  AT  FIVE  CENTS  A   WEEK. 

The  business  is  conducted  entirely  on 
a  cash  basis.  The  payment  of  five  cents 
in  advance  entitles  a  customer  to  the  use 
of  a  book  for  one  week.  At  the  end  of 
that  time  the  loan  may  be  renewed,  or 
another  book  may  be  substituted,  on  the 
same  terms;  and  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
number  that  may  be  taken  at  one  time. 
Hall  is  careful  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
times..  When  a  new  volume  by  a  well 
known  author  is  issued,  or  when  a  great 
popular  success  arouses  a  sharp  demand, 
he  rents  the  book  at  double  rates.  Usu- 
ally the  novel  pays  for  itself  before  the 
sharp  demand  is  exhausted,  and  the  fee 
is  reduced  to  the  usual  five  cents  a  week. 
Often  there  are  inquiries  for  books  that 
Hall  does  not  have  in  his  library,  and  he 
tells  his  patrons  that  if  enough  of  them 
will  agree  to  rent  the  volume  he  will 
procure  it. 

The  advantage  of  the  itinerant  library 
to  those  whom  Hall  serves  are  sufficient- 


ly obvious,  for  it  enables  those  living  in 
places  where  the  usual  libraries  are  not 
accessible  to  read  thirty  books  at  the 
usual  cost  of  buying  one  novel  outright. 
The  paper  backed  volumes  are  few  and 
far  between  these  days;  all  the  impor- 
tant books  are  bound  in  cloth.  Even 
those  who  have  money  to  spend  dislike 
to  invest  a  dollar  and  a  half  in  a  book 
they  want  to  read  only  once,  preferring 
to  buy  standard  works;  and  those  who 
patronize  the  itinerant  library  are  not 
all  under  the  pinch  of  straightened  cir- 
cumstances. 

Hall's  experience  is  the  same  as  that 
of  every  one  who  has  supplied  people 
with  books.  He  has  found  that  the  habit 
of  reading  grows  rapidly,  and  with  it 
comes  a  demand  for  better  books.  When 
the  taste  of  his  customers  turns  towards 
the  classics  of  literature,  Hall's  profits 
increase,  for  these  can  be  bought  more 
cheaply  than  the  new  books,  and  the  de- 
mand for  them  continues  indefinitely. 

Of  late  the  business  has  grown  to  such 
an  extent  that  Hall's  wife  or  his  daugh- 
ter accompanies  him  on  his  rounds,  or 
sometimes  goes  out  without  him  when  he 
travels  to  the  city  to  add  to  his  stock. 
He  is  now  planning  to  increase  his  li- 
brary to  a  thousand  volumes,  and  look- 
ing forward  to  the  time  when  he  will 
have  two  wagons;  for  he  is  not  only  con- 
stantly extending  the  area  he  covers,  but 
his  customers  are  increasing  rapidly 
within  his  original  sphere  of  activity. 
All  of  which  goes  to  show  that  the  itin- 
erant library  is  an  important  educational 
factor. 


LIFE,  LOVE,  AND  DEATH. 

A  UTTLE  dreaming  by  the  way, 
A  little  toiling  day  by  day, 

A  little  pain,  a  little  strife, 

A  little  joy — and  that  is  life. 

A  short  lived,  fleeting  summer's  morn 
When  happiness  seems  newly  bom, 
When  one  day's  sky  is  blae  above, 
And  one  bird  sings — and  that  is  love. 

A  little  wearying  of  the  years. 

The  tribute  of  a  few  hot  tears. 
Two  folded  hands,  the  fainting  breath. 
The  peace  at  last— and  that  is  death. 

Just  dreaming,  loving,  dying,  so 
The  actors  in  the  drama  go ; 

A  flitting  pictnre  on  a  wall. 

Love,  d«tth,  the  themes !    But  is  it  all  ? 


Paul  Laurence  Dufibar. 
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The  Captain  and  Little  Torrette. 

HOW  A  MAN  CHILD  ENTRRRD  THE  SERVICE,  AND  HOW  HE  LEFT  IT. 

BY  DAVID  H.    TALMADGE. 


IN  B  troop  of  the  — th  Cavalry  on  one 
of  the  last  days  of  the  last  cen- 
tury there  were  three  heroes.  One  of 
these  was  Ben  Burrows,  who  trotted 
out  gaily  into  a  storm  of  riile  hail  to 
bring  in  his  captain  when  the  officer  had 
met  bad  luck.  And  another  was  Mark 
Crawford,  who  stormed  the  heights  of  a 
Filipino  stronghold  single  handed  and 
sent  the  brown  devils  scurrying  by  sheer 
force  of  what  seemed  to  them  a  greater 
than  human  courage.  And  the  last  was 
Little  Torrette,  who  simply  was  silent 
when  his  noddle  was  near  to  bursting. 

How  Little  Torrette  came  to  enter  the 
service  is  a  bit  of  history  which  has 
never  been  told.  He  came  to  B  troop 
one  day  with  a  number  of  others,  and 
when  the  captain  first  saw  him  in  the 
ranks,  his  small  white  face  looking 
strangely  out  of  place  beside  the  rugged 
ones  of  bronze,  he  drew  in  his  horse 
sharply,  the  captain  did,  and  raised  his 
eyes  in  mock,  humility.  "  Oh,  Lord," 
he  groaned,  "  we  have  been  blessed  with 
a  man  child ! "'  And  then  he  rode  on 
again,  grumbling,  quite  unaware  that  his 
words  savored  of  prophecy. 

Little  Torrette  spoke  of  the  circum- 
stance later  to  big  Ben  Burrows,  his 
fluty  voice  trembling  like  ghost  music, 
and  his  eyes  filling  with  tears.  "  Bur- 
rows," said  he,  "  that  captain  insulted 
me." 

"Bosh,  dear!''  returned  Burrows, 
whose  heart  was  tender. 

"  Don't  call  me  dear  as  if  I  was  a  girl," 
said  Little  Torrette,  stamping  his  foot; 
"  I  won't  have  it." 

The  tears  broke  from  him  in  a  tor- 
rent then,  and  Burrows  involuntarily 
withdrew  a  step,  contemplating  the  boy 
as  a  mastiff  contemplates  a  spaniel. 

"  I  meant  well,  kid,"  he  said  in  an 
apologetic  tone,  although  he  wanted  to 
laugh. 

"  Yes,  of  course,"  the  boy  went  on ; 


*•  everybody  means  well,  but  there  is 
little  of  comfort  in  that.  Why  don't 
they  treat  me  like  a  man  ?  I  am  a  man. 
I  can  ride  and  1  can  shoot.  Why  do  they 
look  at  me  as  if  1  was  a  foundling  on  a 
door  step  ?  '' 

"  Hanged  if  I  know,"  replied  Burrows 
honestly. 

"It  is  because  I'm  small,  1  suppose, 
and  because  my  face  is  white.  But,  Bur- 
rows, see  here:  my  grandfather  was  a 
soldier,  and  a  good  one — one  of  the  best, 
my  mother  says,  that  followed  Grant. 
He  was  small,  too,  and  Grant  was  small, 
and  Napoleon  was  small,  and — and  it 
makes  me  so  mad  I  can't  see  nor  hear 
when  a  poor  excuse  of  an  officer  like  that 
captain  looks  at  me  as  he  did." 

"  You're  laboring  under  a  delusion, 
kid,"  said  Burrows  kindly,  but  with  an 
ominous  ring  in  his  voice.  "  The  cap- 
tain is  no  poor  excuse,  as  you'd  well 
know  if  you'd  followed  him  as  long  as  I 
have.  You'll  fare  better  in  this  troop  if 
you  keep  uncomplimentary  references 
to  the  captain  locked  tight  in  your  nut, 
for  there  are  men  here  who  haven't  any 
patience  to  speak  of,  and  it's  like  as  not 
they'd  damage  your  dignity  so  much  you 
couldn't  wear  it  for  weeks  if  they  heard 
you.  I'm  glad  to  hear  that  you're  a 
soldier's  grandson,  but,  on  the  square, 
kid,  you  don't  look  it,  and  it  isn't  sur- 
prising in  the  least  to  me  that  the  cap- 
tain sized  you  up  sort  of  disgusted  like. 
He's  a  stickler  for  physical  form,  the 
captain  is.  He  likes  to  feel,  when  he's 
going  into  action,  that  he's  got  some- 
thing for  backing  that's  worth  while.  He 
thinks  the  army  isn't  so  big  that  it  can- 
not be  made  up  of  broad  shoulders  and 
knotty  muscles,  and  I  ain't  sure  he's 
wrong." 

"  Perhaps  he  isn't."  Little  Torrette 
held  a  small  hand  before  liis  face,  look- 
ing at  it  riiefully.  "  I — I  wish  I  was 
bigger  and  less — less  sensitive.    But  I've 
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got  to  do  the  best  with  the  body  that's 
been  given  me.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
a  soldier's  mind  and  a  soldier's  heart 
should  have  been  put  into  such  a  frame, 
but  it  can't  be  helped.  1  barely  passed 
the  recruiting  office.  I  think — I  think  1 
wouldn't  have  cared  to  live  any  longer 
if  1  had  failed." 

Burrows  was  touched.  He  took  the 
boy's  hand^  awkwardly  fondling  it. 
"  Did  your  father  want  you  to  be  a  sol- 
dier, kid  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  I  don't  know;  he  never  said;  he  is — 
my  father  died  while  1  was  a  baby." 

"  H'm-m-m."  Burrows  cleared  his 
throat.  "  I'm  afraid  you've  made  a  mis- 
take, kid,  in  coming  into  the  army.  It's 
a — a  hell  of  a  place  for  children.  There's 
no  coddling,  no  refining  influences,  you 
know.  You  get  no  sympathy  except  by 
accident.  You  learn  nothing  except 
what  is  more  or  less  unpleasant.  You 
see  life — howling,  jumping,  swearing, 
sweating  life — and  you  see  death — heaps 
of  it,  torn,  mangled,  and  bloody.  If 
you're  strong,  you  get  so  you  don't  mind 
anything,  and  that  isn't  a  very  good 
condition  for  a  young  chap  to  get  into; 
if  you  ain't  strong,  you — ^you  die,  and 
there's  never  a  soft  voice  or  a  gentle 
hand  to  ease  you  off,  nor  a  tear  shed  at 
your  going." 

''It  is  just  as  well,"  said  Little  Tor- 
rcttc  doggedly;  "  I  don't  care — or,  that 
is,  I  do  care.    I " 

"  And  you've  got  to  learn,"  continued 
Burrows,  looking  in  a  puzzled  way  at  the 
boy,  "  that  your  little  grievances  ain't  of 
interest  to  anybody  but  yourself.  If  you 
don't  like  the  tone  of  voice  in  which 
any  one,  but  most  of  all  an  officer,  ad- 
dresses you,  or  if  you  don't  like  to  be 
scowled  "at,  or  if  you  don't  like  to  be 
joshed,  you've  got  to  learn  to  smother 
your  feelings,  because  there's  nothing  in 
the  army  to  take  the  place  of  mother's 
lap.  If  you  don't  like  the  way  those  of 
your  own  rank  treat  you,  you  can  fight; 
it's  the  only  thing.  If  you  don't  like  the 
way  you're  treated  by  those  above  you, 
you  can  choose  between  real  trouble  and 
silence,  and  silence,  kid,  is  wisdom." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Little  Torrette. 
"  It  is  good  of  you  to  tell  me  thcvse 
things."  His  lip  was  quivering,  and  his 
eyes  were  full  of  tears  again.  "  I  shall 
try  to  remember." 


Then  he  toddled  away  to  quarters, 
and  Burrows,  an  amused  expression 
upon  his  face,  watched  him  until  he 
passed  from  sight.    . 

The  troop  went  into  the  island  two 
weeks  later.  Little  Torrette  sitting  his 
horse  like  a  man,  and  presently  there 
was  something  doing.  It  was  not  a  good 
field  for  warfare.  An  Indian  might 
have  endured  it  with  something  like 
complacency,  but  to  men  trained  in  the 
open  it  was  maddening.  It  was  one  hor- 
rid snarl  of  trees  and  sticky  vegetation. 
Otherwise  the  work  would  have  been  ac- 
complished in  one  stupendous  rush  of 
the  American  spirit.  ^ 

For  days  the  hunt  went  on  among 
the  trees,  and  step  by  step  the  brown 
fellows  were  driven  back.  It  was  trying 
alike  upon  the  muscles  and  upon  the 
nerves,  for  the  enemy  gained  courage 
from  the  difficulties  besetting  the  in- 
vaders, and  evinced  less  inclination  to 
panic  than  had  been  their  wont.  At 
last,  in  fact,  they  made  something  re- 
sembling a  determined  stand.  They 
had  thrown  up  earthworks  in  a  small 
clearing,  and  about  these  the  troop, 
panting  and  glaring,  stretched  into  a 
long  thin  line  and  whipped  itself  for- 
ward.   And  then 

Half  the  distance  across  the  clearing, 
before  the  others  had  fairly  come  from 
out  the  shelter  of  the  trees,  the  captain 
fell.  They  saw  him  go  down,  and  for  a 
moment  the  line  was  paralyzed.  Some- 
thing like  fear  of  the  death  storm,  hiss- 
ing and  spitting  and  singing  in  the  clear- 
ing, made  itself  felt  at  the  soldiers' 
hearts,  and  they  waited,  silent,  for  they 
knew  not  what. 

It  was  then  that  Ben  Burrows,  a  smile 
masking  the  fear  that  was  within  him, 
approached  the  fallen  officer  and  lifted 
him  up.  More  than  one  hardened  troop- 
er's mouth  dropped  open  inadvertently 
at  the  spectacle.  And  when  the  hero 
staggered  into  the  wood  with  his  burden, 
blood  coursing  down  his  face  from  a  fur- 
row across  the  head,  one  arm  hanging 
helpless,  shattered  at  the  wrist,  they 
gave  him  a  cheer  that  made  the  branches 
tremble,  and  he  answered  by  a  wave  of 
his  uninjured  arm  and  by  a  smile  which 
was  grotesque. 

And  then  it  was  that  Mark  Crawford, 
muttering    something    which    sounded 
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like  a  curse,  although  it  may  have  been 
a  prayer^  cast  one  look  at  the  still  face  of 
the  captain,  and  without  a  word  to  give 
warning  of  his  intention  dashed  into  the 
clearing  towards  the  stronghold  of  the 
enemy.  The  others  watched  him  in 
breathless  consternation  until  he  was 
clambering  up  the  earthworks,  and  then 
with  a  yell  they  followed,  leaving  only 
the  captain,  who  was  unconscious,  and 
Burrows,  who  was  sorely  wounded,  and 
Little  Torrette,  who  was  all  sympathy 
for  the  two  sufferers  in  the  shadow  of  the 
trees. 

It  was  Little  Torrette  who  brought 
water  from  the  stream  and  washed  the 
captain's  wound,  which  was  in  the 
breast,  and  dressed  it  as  instinct  guided ; 
and  it  was  Little  Torrette  who  bound  up 
Burrows'  wrist,  crooning  softly  when  the 
big  chap  winced ;  and  when  these  offices 
were  done  he  threw  himself  upon  the 
ground,  face  downward,  and  groaned 
and  moaned. 

The  others  found  them  thus  when 
they  returned  not  long  after,  for  the 
enemy  had  scuttled  like  beetles — the 
captain  still  unconscious,  Burrows  all 
but  delirious  from  the  pain  of  his  wrist 
and  the  furrow  across  his  head,  and  Lit- 
tle Torrette  lying  upon  his  face  in  an 
agony.  They  improvised  two  stretchers 
and  placed  the  captain  and  Burrows  ten- 
derly upon  them,  but  Little  Torrette 
they  nudged  roughly  with  the  toes  of 
their  shoes  and  spoke  to  him  harshly 
and  with  disgust,  for  they  thought  it 
was  the  sight  of  the  blood  that  had  so 
affected  him.  And  the  boy  arose,  his 
face  whiter  and  more  drawn  than  ever, 
his  lips  set  firmly,  his  small  hands 
clenched  until  the  knuckle  bones  seemed 
almost  breaking  through,  and  went  si- 
lently with  the  rest  to  the  surgeon  six 
miles  away. 

The  troop  had  little  patience  with  him 
after  that,  and  there  were  many  hard 
natures  that  spared  not  cruel  gibes  at 
his  expense.  He  bore  it  unflinchingly. 
Week  after  week,  in  the  saddle,  in  the 
camp,  through  the  varying  rounds  of  the 
soldier's  life  in  time  of  war,  he  remained 
silent,  only  the  haggardness  of  his  face 
and  the  sadness  of  his  eyes  betraying  his 
suffering.  There  was  good  stuff  in  the 
boy,  far  better  than  is  sometimes  bound 
by  tougher  skins.    He  might  have  blurt- 


ed out  his  troubles,  and  eased  his  burden 
mightily. 

At  times  he  thought  of  doing  so. 
Then  his  teeth  set  again,  and  his  hands 
clenched  and  drops  of  sweat  trickled 
down  his  face.  No,  no,  anything  rather 
than  that — rather  than  that  he  should 
pay  such  a  price  for  sympathy. 

And  during  all  this  time  the  cap- 
tain was  in  the  hospital,  struggling  for 
existence.  The  odds  were  against  him 
many  fold,  but  it  was  not  in  his  nature 
to  funk  a  tight  simply  because  the  pros- 
pects were  discouraging.  Any  one  of 
the  old  fellows  in  B  troop  will  tell  you 
that;  and  will  gladly  bring  forth  whole 
brainfuls  of  evidence  in  proof,  if  you 
have  the  time  to  spare  and  the  inclina- 
tion to  listen.  Private  Muldowney,  for 
instance,  whose  veracity  is  unquestioned 
by  those  who  know  him  best,  says  that 
the  captain's  spirit  would  still  lade  the 
foight  after  the  captain's  body  wor  cut 
to  smitheranes — vis,  yis,  aven  if  it  had 
but  one  lig  to  hop  on;  which  is  putting 
it  pretty  strong,  1  admit,  but  not  really 
stronger  than  the  fact  warrants.  The 
captain  was  a  last  ditcher.  He  never 
gave  up. 

Therefore  there  was  no  surprise,  but 
much  satisfaction,  when  the  word  went 
out  from  the  hospital  that  the  crisis  was 
past,  and  that  he  was  to  got  well.  The 
troop  celebrated  the  news  in  countless 
pipes  of  strong  tobacco  and  many  un- 
printable songs  of  praise.  It  was  a 
treat  for  defective  ears.  When  the  cap- 
tain was  told  of  it,  he  astonished  his 
nurse  by  rolling  unaided  to  his  side  for 
the  first  time  in  weeks,  and  remained 
thus  for  several  minutes,  in  spite  of  pro- 
tests, with  his  face  to  the  wall.  His  eyes 
were  quite  clear  when  the  position  re- 
quired for  the  welfare  of  his  wound  was 
resumed,  but  his  nose  dripped  suspi- 
ciously and  something  had  gone  amiss 
with  the  quaver  stop  in  his  voice,  ren- 
dering it  ineffective. 

"  Send  Burrows  here,"  he  command- 
ed, and  in  due  time  Burrows,  bearing  his 
splintered  wrist  in  a  sling,  appeared. 

"  Ben,"  said  the  captain,  "  I  want  to 
thank  you.  They  have  just  told  me  what 
you  did." 

"  It  was  nothing,  sir,"  returned  Bur- 
rows, squirming  with  the  emotion 
aroused  by  the  officer's  unprecedented 
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use  of  his  given  name.  **  I  got  the  start 
of  the  others,  that's  all.  Why,  sir,  even 
the  kid  worked  over  you  like  you'd  been 
his  father  or  something." 

"  Young  Torrette,  you  mean?  They 
did  not  tell  me  that." 

"  1  suppose  not,  sir."  Burrows  rubbed 
the  stubble  of  his  chin  and  shuffled  un- 
easily. "  The  truth  is,  sir,  everybody 
frosts  that  poor  little  chap,  and  it's  wilt- 
ing him  down.  There's  many  a  worse 
soldier  than  him  in  the  service,  if  he 
does  weep  a  trifle  more  than  seems  actu- 
ally necessary.  And  I've  noticed  that 
the  men  have  been  making  his  life  more 
burdensome  than  ever  since  that  day 
when  he  stayed  behind  to  minister  to 
our  needs — ^yours  and  mine,  sir — ^while 
the  others  were  following  that  daredevil 
Crawford  over  the  earthworks.  You  was 
dead  to  the  world  when  they  come  strag- 
gling back  that  day,  and  I  was  near  it, 
with  my  inwards  surging  like  the  deep 
blue  sea  and  my  head  swimming  like  a 
cork.  And  the  kid  was  flat  on  his  little 
stomach,  sniveling. 

"  They  punched  him  up  without  con- 
sidering his  feelings  much,  and  they've 
been  punching  him  more  or  less  ever 
since.  They've  got  the  notion  in  their 
nuts  that  'twas  the  sight  of  the  blood 
that  turned  him  squeamish,  and  that 
his  presence  is  a  sort  of  a  disgrace  to 
the  troop.  He  says  it  wasn't  the  blood, 
and  I'm  half  inclined  to  believe  him,  be- 
cause he  never  faltered  till  he'd  got  you 
and  me  fixed;  but  he  won't  tell  what  it 
was — says  he'll  die  first,  and  I'm  more 
than  half  inclined  to  believe  that." 

"  He  is  a  queer  boy,"  said  the  captain 
slowly.  "  I've  never  been  able  to  make 
him  out  clearly.  But,"  he  added  with  a 
tender  note  in  his  voice,  "  he  ministered 
to  our  needs;  he  bathed  our  hurts." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Burrows  softly. 

"  1  want  to  see  him,  Ben.  Will  you 
come  again  tomorrow  and  bring  him 
with  vou?" 

"I' will.    Is  that  all,  sir?" 

'*  That  is  all,  Ben." 

Burrows  saluted  and  went  on  his  way, 
returning  the  next  day  with  Little  Tor- 
rette.  What  happened  on  that  occasion, 
and  on  other  occasions  during  the  weeks 
that  followed,  is  best  related  in  Bur- 
rows' own  words.  He  told  the  story  in 
i-acks  the  day  when  the  captain  and 


the  boy  sailed  away  home.  The  doc- 
tors had  said  that  the  captain  needed  a 
rest  and  that  the  boy  was  not  well.  Some 
sort  of  a  weakness  had  developed  in  his 
lungs,  they  said,  which  precluded  the 
possibility  of  his  being  of  further  serv- 
ice to  the  troop.  But  a  ruddier  glow 
than  had  ever  been  seen  there  was  upon 
his  small  face  as  he  stood  upon  the  trans- 
port deck  that  morning,  the  captain's 
hand  resting  aflfectionately  upon  his 
shoulder,  and  there  was  something  like 
gladness  in  his  melancholy  eyes  when 
the  men  cheered  their  good  by  from  the 
dock.  There  is  reason  to  suspect  that 
the  captain's  influence  had  something  to 
do  with  the  decision  of  the  physicians. 

"  Boys  " — Burrows  arose  amidst  the 
tobacco  smoke,  waving  his  sound  arm  for 
attention — "I've  got  a  bit  of  an  ex- 
planation to  make  for  Little  Torrette. 
We  haven't  given  the  kid  a  square  deal 
exactly.  W^e've  made  this  flowery  isle 
a  howling  wilderness  for  him,  and  he 
didn't  altogether  deserve  it." 

"  Sure,  Oi'm  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  Pri- 
vate Muldowney  skeptically  from  the 
rear  of  the  room. 

"  It's  so,  boys.  Let  me  tell  you.  Years 
ago  in  an  Illinois  town  there  lived  a 
girl." 

"  Thot  must  have  been  a  great  town,'' 
commented  Muldowney  solemnly. 

"  And  she  had  two  lovers,  as  is  often 
the  case  with  pretty  girls." 

"  How  do  you  know  she  was  pretty?  '' 
growled  Crawford. 

**  I've  seen  her  picture.  And  of  those 
two  lovers  she  chose  the  worst,  which 
often  happens.  She  was  married  to  him, 
and  the  other  lover  went  away.  And  a 
vear  or  so  after  the  marriage  a  child  was 
born." 

"  Yis  " — Muldowney  wagged  his  head 
sagely — "  thot  often  happens,  too." 

"  And  while  the  child  was  still  so 
young  that  his  eyes  couldn't  bear  the 
light,  his  father  was  taken  from  him.'' 

"  Couldn't  stand  the  worries  inciden- 
tal to  paternity,  I  s'pose.'' 

Burrows  glanced  at  the  speaker,  and 
a  shade  of  annoyance  passed  over  his 
face.  "  That's  why  you  'listed,  is  it, 
Jones?  "  he  asked,  and  a  great  shout  of 
laughter  went  up. 

"  Lit  Burrows  till  the  story,  Jones,'' 
fidvisod  Muldownev  kindlv.    "  Can't  vez 
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see  thot  yer  remarks  be  disconeertin'  to 
him?'^ 

"  His  father  was  taken  from  him  by 
an  officer  of  the  law/'  continued  Bur- 
rows. "  The  charge  was  forgery,  and 
the  court  sent  him  to  the  pen  for  six 
years.  He  died  there  at  the  end  of  three. 
It  was  hard  on  the  girl.  She  had  to  sup- 
port herself  and  the  kid,  because  her 
folks  had  gone  down  under  a  mortgage 
or  something  of  that  sort.  She  wasn't 
used  to  hard  work.  She  felt  the  dis- 
grace keenly — so  keenly  that  she  moved 
to  another  State,  far  from  the  old  home. 
When  the  boy  got  old  enough  he  started 
out  to  look  for  a  job;  but  he  didn't  have 
it  in  him  to  hammer,  and  he  wandered 
around  here  and  there,  disliking  to  go 
home  to  his  mother  with  a  story  of  fail- 
ure, till  he  blundered  onto  a  recruiting 
office.  And  that  was  how  Little  Tor- 
rette  come  to  get  into  the  service — it 
was  the  only  thing  that  offered,  and  he 
was  desperate." 

He  paused,  as  if  awaiting  comment, 
but  none  came.    Presently  he  went  on : 

"  The  boy  made  a  fairly  good  sort  of 
a  soldier,  considering  that  he  was  about 
as  much  adapted  to  the  life  as  Crawford 
there  is  adapted  to  clerking  in  a  milli- 
nery shop.  He  tried  like  the  devil.  You 
know  he  did.  That  day  when  the  cap- 
tain was  hurt,  and  you  come  back  to 
find  him  sobbing  on  the  ground,  it  wasn't 
what  we  thought  it  was  that  ailed  him. 
It  was  something  else.  When  he  open- 
ed the  captain's  clothes  to  get  at  the 
bullet  hole,  a  picture  dropped  from  the 
breast  pocket  of  the  coat.  Poor  kid !  It 
broke  him  all  up.  He  didn't  know  w^hat 
to  think  of  it.  He  didn't  like  to  tell. 
Nobody  would.  There  are  some  names, 
and  one  in  particular,  that  nobody  wants 
chewed  up  and  spit  out  with  the  tobacco 
in  a  troop  barracks.  So  he  kept  his 
mouth  shut  and  suffered,  until  the  day 
when  I  took  him  to  the  captain.  Then 
the  whole  thing  come  out." 

"  Sorrow  be  loike  a  woodchuck,"  ob- 
served Muldowney ;  "  divil  a  bit  can  yez 
kill  it  till  it  comes  out." 

"  I  think  the  captain  had  an  inkling 
of  the- truth.  The  thought  perhaps  had 
come  to  him,  and  something  in  the  kid*s 
looks  had  strengthened  it,  that  this  was 
the  child  of  that  Illinois  girl  he  had  left 
years  ago.    There  was  a  regularly  hun- 


gry look  on  his  face  when  he  gripped  the 
kid's  hand,  and  he  didn't  loosen  the  grip 
while  we  were  there.  '  My  boy,'  said  he, 
'  I  want  you  to  tell  me  what  made  you 
feel  bad  that  day  when  Burrows  and  I 
were  hit.'  And  the  kid,  gulping  and 
blinking  like  a  fish,  told  him.  *  1  saw  the 
— the  picture,'  he  said.  *  Yes,'  said  the 
captain,  so  low  1  had  to  strain  my  ears 
to  hear  him.  ^  It  was  the  picture  of  a 
woman  I  loved  and  have  never  ceased 
to  love.  Do  you  know  her  ?  '  *  She  is 
my  mother,  sir,'  said  the  kid." 

"Thot  wor  all — ^just  his  mither — 
nothin'  more,"  said  Muldowney,  as  if 
speaking  to  himself.  He  drew  down  his 
upper  lip  and  fixedly  contemplated  the 
floor.  No  one  else  spoke,  but  the  breath- 
ing of  the  whole  troop  was  distinctly 
audible. 

"  Only  his  mother,  that  was  all,  boys. 
^But  your  name?'  said  the  captain  to 
him.  *  It  is  not  that  of  your  father  nor 
of — her.'  ^  No,  sir,'  replied  the  kid ;  *  my 
mother  gave  me  the  name  of  her 
mother's  father.  She  had  given  hers, 
she  said,  to  my  father,  and  he  had  dis- 
graced it  when  he  disgraced  his  owiu 

*  And  she — r^he  lives  alone?  '  The  cap- 
tain raised  himself  up  when  he  put  this 
question,  and  the  look  in  his  eyes  was 
that  of  a  child  on  Christmas  morning. 

*  Yes,  sir,'  said  the  kid,  getting  chesty 
all  of  a  sudden;  ^  she  keeps  a  home  for 
me  to  go  back  to.  I  send  her  what  money 

I  get,  and  she  makes  dresses,  and ' 

He  stopped  then,  for  the  captain's  hand 
was  over  the  captain's  eyes,  and  some- 
thing was  agitating  the  captain's  breast 
unduly.  ^  A  home  to  go  back  to,'  he  re- 
peated under  his  breath,  *  a  home  to  go 
back  to !  My  boy,  I  have  no  home  to  go 
back  to.  Will  you  take  me  with  you  to 
your?? '  *  Why,  yes,'  said  the  kid  as  soon 
as  he  could  get  his  pipes  clear  of  aston- 
ishment. ^  Thank  you.'  said  the  cap- 
tain, for  all  the  world  like  a  little  girl 
that's  had  a  penny  from  a  dude,  and  that 
was  the  way  it  was  fixed.  Never  more 
will  it  be  said  that  the  captain's  married 
to  B  troop,  boys — ^never  more." 

"  Hur-r-roo — for  the  captain!  "  cried 
Muldowney,  breaking  an  interval  of 
stillness.  "  Sure  'tis  the  gav  old  grass 
widdy  we'll  be!" 

"  Hurrah !  "  responded  Crawford 
damply.    And  the  laugh  went  up  again. 
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THE  AMERICAN  MUSEUM  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY,  THE  GREAT 
NEW  YORK  TREASURE  HOUSE  OF  BEAUTIFUL  AND  INTERESTING 
THINGS -HOW  ITS  COLLECTIONS  HAVE  BEEN  FORMED,  AND 
HOW  THEY  ARE  ARRANGED  TO  INSTRUCT  THE  STUDENT  AND 
TO  PLEASE  THE  CASUAL   VISITOR. 


IF  the  spirit  of  romance  still  lives  any- 
where outside  the  historical  novels, 
it  is  among  the  workers  in  a  museum  of 
natural  history.  They  fit  out  expedi- 
tions and  sojourn  among  strange  peo- 
ples. They  seek  treasures  as  rich  as 
("aptain  Kidd's  storied  hoards;  but  in- 
stead of  burying  these  to  tantalize  the 
(coming  generations,  they  place  them 
where  all  men  may  enjoy  their  splendor. 
Monsters  as  unbelievable  as  those  de- 
scribed by  the  old  chroniclers  are  found 
and  their  bones  set  up  for  the  amaze- 
ment of  round  eyed  boys  and  girls,  and 
for  the  edification  of  their  elders  with 
scientific  tastes.  Nothing  could  be  more 
stirring,  in  the  sense  in  which  all  evi- 
dence of  hardihood  and  daring  is  stir- 
ring, than  the  mere  view  of  a  globe 
dotted  to  show  where  the  agents  of  a 
great  museum  are  seeking  wonders. 

Generally  this  aspect  of  a  museum 
escapes  the  hasty  and  often  perfunctory 
visitor,  so  that  the  collections  are  de- 
lightful chiefly  to  the  child  who  brings 
to  them  his  unspoiled  imagination  and 
his  unsated  curiosity,  or  to  the  scientist 
who  comes  with  knowledge  and  the  in- 
terest born  of  knowledge.  The  Ameri- 
can Museum  of  Natural  History  on  West 
Seventy  Seventh  Street,  opposite  Cen- 
tral Park,  in  New  York,  has,  among 
other  more  sounding  achievements, 
solved  the  problem  of  interesting  the 
average  person.  It  has  made  knowledge 
easily  available  to  the  unlearned  by  the 
simplicity  and  clearness  of  its  labels, 
maps,  and  charts,  while  by  its  groupings 
and  arrangements,  it  stimulates  the 
fancy ;  so  that  now  it  not  only  ranks,  in 
the  size  and  magnificence  of  its  collec- 
tion, with  the  world's  greatest  museums, 
but  it  is  so  managed  that  no  one  who 


knows  how  to  read  has  any  excuse  for  the 
ennui  of  stupidity.  Every  intelligent 
visitor  must  be  filled  with  the  gentle  ex- 
citement which  the  contemplation  of 
adventure  in  others  always  brings. 

HOW   THE   MUSEUM    GETS  ITS  TREASURES. 

For  instance,  the  most  cursory  inves- 
tigation of  the  labels  and  charts  in  each 
room  puts  one  in  possession  of  much 
knowledge  valuable  as  a  preliminary  to 
interest.  He  learns  of  expeditions — to 
Mexico,  to  British  Columbia,  even  to 
Yonkers ;  for  it  is  not  only  in  the  great 
wilds  and  distances  that  wonders  are  to 
be  found.  The.  skeleton  of  the  huge 
American  mastodon,  .a  fossil  which 
brought  much  renown  to  the  Stars  and 
Stripes,  raising  them  immeasurably  in 
the  opinion  of  foreign  paleontologists, 
was  unearthed  no  farther  from  New 
York  than  Newburgh,  fifty  miles  up  the 
Hudson. 

In  the  anthropological  departments 
the  person  who  is  briefly  informed  that 
there  have  been  expeditions  to  that  far 
off  place  to  study  a  fast  dying  race,  or 
to  this  one  to  investigate  the  geological 
formation  of  the  rocks,  or  to  yet  another 
to  observe  the  ways  of  strange  wild 
beasts,  has  only  to  exercise  a  little  imag- 
ination, and  the  most  romantic  visions  in 
the  world  open  before  him.  He  sees  that 
every  scientific  expedition  is  a  romance. 

Why  mourn  the  departed  pirate? 
Why  sigh  for  the  gentleman  adventurer, 
who  was  generally  so  much  more  ad- 
venturer than  gentleman?  Here  are 
men  of  science  exploring  such  wilds  as 
remain  in  an  over  civilized  world,  court- 
ing such  dangers  as  still  exist,  penetra- 
ting to  the  temples  of  strange  southern 
peoples,  sitting  by  the  tepees  of  far 
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western  ones,  climbing  to  perilous 
heights  with  a  geologist's  hammer  in 
hand,  diving  for  corals  that  gleam  snow- 
ily  beneath  clear  seas,  scrambling 
through  jungles,  facing  opalescent  ice- 
bergs. And  here,  in  orderly  rows  and 
cases,  are  all  the  gains  of  their  adven- 
tures. 


On  the  second  floor,  in  addition  to 
board  rooms  and  offices,  there  are  the 
mammal,  bird,  and  certain  Xorth  Amer- 
ican archeological  exhibits.  On  the 
third  are  more  mammals,  insects,  more 
birds,  and  the  South  American  archeo- 
logical collection,  besides  offices. 

On  the  fourth  floor  arc  corals,  sponges, 


I 


THE  GROUP  OF  BUFFALO  (BISON   AMERICANUS)   IN  THE  MAIN   CENTRAL  HALL  OF   THE  AMERICAN    MUSEUM 

OF  NATURAL   HISTORY — THE  SPECIMENS  WERE  OBTAINED  IN   1886   AND   1887,  CHIEFLY  IN   MONTANA. 

THEY   WERE   ABOUT  THE  LAST  "WILD  BUFFALO"   IN  AMERICA.     THE  SURROUNDINGS  ACCURATELY 

REPRESENT    A    BIT     OF     PRAIRIE     FROM    SOUTHWESTERN    KANSAS,    FORMERLY    A    FAVORITE 

HAUNT  OF  THE  BUFFALO. 


^[any  of  the  collections  in  the  institu- 
tion arc  the  gifts  of  wealthy  men  who 
have  had  a  passion  for  gathering  this  or 
that  rarity  in  the  natural  world,  or  of 
other  wealthy  men  who  have  bought 
such  collections  and  have  given  them  to 
the  museum.  But,  even  allowing  for 
these,  the  great  building,  whose  spa- 
cious, sunny,  quiet  halls  seem  filled  and 
fixed  forever,  is  but  the  constantly  grow- 
ing crystallization  of  the  activities  of 
its  exj)editions. 

WHAT   THE  MUSEUM  CONTAINS. 

On  the  ground  floor  of  the  building, 
approached  from  Seventy  Seventh 
Street  in  a  deep  semicircular  drive  and 
walk,  are  collections  of  building  stones, 
of  examples  of  Xorth  American  forestry, 
and  of  the  Xorth  Pacific  ethnological 
expeditions.  There  are  also  a  lecture 
hall  and  a  bureau  of  information. 

6  JM 


shells,  gems,  minerals,  fossil  mammals 
and  reptiles,  and  the  Mexican  archeolog- 
ical exhibit.  On  the  fifth  are  the  library 
and  the  offices  of  the  paleontological  and 
anthropological  departments  and  the 
conchological  exhibit. 

The  first  thing  which  strikes  one  on 
entering  the  rooms  where  the  animal 
collections  are  displayed  is  the  beauty 
of  the  groups.  Here  are  not  the  usual 
set  figures,  growing  slightly  mangy  as 
to  fur  and  feathers,  beady  eyed,  and 
snarling  to  reveal  the  hungry  tusks  and 
the  cavernous  red  mouths  which  the 
taxidermists  used  to  bestow  impartially 
on  all  the  creatures  of  the  animal  world. 
Here,  instead,  are  graceful  pictures 
cased  in  glass.  A  group  of  buffalo  grazes 
on  the  plains  where  the  grass  is  sere  and 
the  cactus  leaves  prick  through;  a  fam- 
ily of  gray  foxes  play  around  their  holes, 
one  just  issuing  from  a  rocky  aperture; 
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another  family  of  red  foxes  is  ending  the 
career  of  a  black  feathered  chicken; 
liere  a  happy  household  of  quails  whis- 
tles among  the  timothy  and  the  blossom- 
ing blackberry  vine,  in  the  midst  of 
which  shines  the  nest  with  its  eggs. 
There  the  whole  cat  family  is  gathered 
— from  Miss  Puss  who  would  be  delight- 
ed to  chase  her  tail  or  a  ball  to  the  pa- 
cing, yellow  eyed  terror  of  the  jungle. 
And  instead  of  all  being  stuffed  in  an 
'unnatural  likeness  to  a  smooth  sausage, 


auk,  once  so  abundant,  but  extinct  since 
about  fifty  years  ago.  There  is  a  group 
of  gulls,  the  reeds  growing  silvery  green 
above  a  beach  pool  of  clear  silver,  and 
the  birds  with  the  nest  half  full  of  eggs 
in  the  midst ;  and  already  the  gull  bids 
fair  to  have  "  extinct  "  written  after  its 
name,  because  gentle  ladies  want  the 
soft  breast  plumes  to  frame  their  tender 
faces. 

It  is  not  cheerful  to  reflect  that  civil- 
ized man  has  been  the  death  of  so  manv 


A   CASE  IN   THE   MAMMAL  EXHIBIT  OP  THE  AMERICAN    MUSEUM   OF  NATURAL  HISTORY,   CONTAINING 

STUFFED    SPECTMENS    OP    VARIOUS    SPECIES    OF    THE    CAT    FAMILY    (FEUDAE),   FROM    THE 

DOMESTIC  CAT  TO  THE  ROYAL  BENGAL  TIGER.       THE  ANIMAL  ON  THE  LEFT  OF  THE 

LOWEST    TIER    IS    A    LEOPARD;    NEXT    IS   A   PANTHER    WITH   A   BABY   SPECIMEN 

BENEATH  ;  THEN   COME  TWO  ASIATIC  TIGERS. 


they  have  all  been  so  manipulated  that 
the  bony  structure  is  as  well  suggested 
as  in  life. 

THE  TRAGEDIES   OF   ANIMAL  SLAUGHTER. 

Among  the  birds  and  animals  are  the 
records  of  tragedies  upon  which  the  hu- 
man who  likes  to  be  ])rou(l  of  his  kind 
should  not  pause.  There  is  the  bufTalo 
grou]).  for  instance,  mild  eyed  for  all 
their  shaggy  immensity — a  ])ractically 
extinct  species.  There  is  the  albatross 
with  wings  sj)read  wide  as  when  the  An- 
cient ^luriner  sl(»w  it  with  his  cross  bow 
— almost   extinct.     Tlicrc   i>   tlie  irreat 


creatures  which  arc  now  to  be  found 
only  in  museums,  as  a  permanent,  re- 
proachful memorial.  It  is  not  pleasant 
to  think  of  the  bufTalo  slaughtered 
wholesale,  and  in  merest  wantonness,  by 
so  called  s|)ortsmen  who  shot  them  from 
the  car  windows  when  first  the  trans- 
continental railways  began  to  run 
through  the  prairies.  It  is  not  pleasant 
to  think  of  the  bitter  strife  with  the 
Indians,  which  had  so  much  of  its  origin 
in  their  rage  and  indignation  over  this 
outrageous  destruction  of  a  valuable 
food.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  think  of  the 
heaps  of  auk  hones  still  whitening  the 
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A  CASE    SHOWING    THE    FAMILY    UPE    OF  A  TRIBE    OF    ALASKA    INDIANS— THE    MOTHER    WEAVES  A 

CEDAR    BARK    MAT,   AND    ROCKS    THE    BABY'S  CEDAR  BARK  CRADLE  WITH   HER   FOOT.      ANOTHER 

WOMAN    SHREDS    CEDAR    BARK    FOR    CLOTHING,    AND  THE    MEN   ARE    HEATING  STONES  AND 

DECORATING   HOUSEHOLD  UTENSILS. 


ij^liiDtls  of  tlie  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence, 
where  the  saih)rs  tossed  their  plucked 
carcasses. 

As  for  the  family  of  gulls  half  hid- 
den on  the  sedgy  edge  of  the  pool,  they 
are  a  sermon  in  themselves.  It  seems 
impossible  that  any  woman,  after  look- 
ing upon  that  graceful  little  domestic 
group,  all  peaceful  and  lovely,  could 
lend  her  support  to  the  movement  which 
has  already  made  them  extinct  on  some 
of  our  coasts,  and  which  threatens  to  an- 
nihilate their  gentle,  affectionate  race. 
P'or  it  is  through  their  family  feeling 
that  they  fall  prey  to  the  hunters  of 
plumes.  When  a  bird  is  wounded  and 
gives  his  cry  of  distress,  the  whole  flock, 
instead  of  making  off,  is  so  lacking  in 
Imman  intelligence  and  so  full  of  tender 
feeling — in  a  word,  so  gullil)le — that 
they  all  fly  in  the  direction  of  the  call. 
Then  the  hidden  hunter,  who  has  shot 
his  first  bird  not  to  kill,  but  merely  to 
wound,  so  that  the  cry  may  not  be  too 
soon  stilled,  takes  aim  at  the  whole  flock 


and  bangs  away  at  them  until  the  air 
above  the  reeds  and  the  beach  shows  a 
white  spindrift  of  dying  birds,  flutter- 
ing towards  the  earth.  As  an  ally  to 
the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruel- 
ty to  Animals  a  better  thing  than  this 
institution  could  not  be  desired.  The 
single  stuffed  gull  of  the  old  fashioned 
museum  might  not  be  a  powerfully  mov- 
ing and  pathetic  ])lea  for  the  value  of 
feathered  life,  but  the  beautiful  group 
makes  an  ap])eal  which  only  a  hard 
hearted  or  amazingly  indifferent  petson 
could  resist. 

AN  EDUCATION  IN  NATURE  LORE. 

The  chimney  swallows  in  their  little 
red  chimney  over  the  sloping  cottage 
roof;  the  woodcock  digging  in  the  soft 
earth  for  a  breakfast  while  his  tiny 
family  looks  on:  the  herons  hooded  for 
the  royal  sport  of  falconry;  the  ptarmi- 
gan, wisely  changing  the  color  of  his 
plumage  to  match  the  surrounding 
snows  as  winter  comes  on  and  the  hun- 
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gry  huntsman  is  abroad ;  the  weasel,  also 
changing  his  dark  covering  to  suit  a 
northern  climate  or  a  hard  winter — and 
l>eing  translated,  for  his  pains,  into  er- 
mine by  the  thrifty  furrier;  the  black 


In  addition  to  the  brief,  clear  de- 
scription of  the  species  and  the  class  of 
the  animals  or  birds  contained  within 
the  cases,  there  are  maps  coloreil  so 
as  to  show  at  a  glance  the  regions  in 


TWO  GROUPS  OF  FOXES,  THE  RED   FOX   ON  THE   LEFT  AND  THE  GRAY  ON  THE  RIGHT— BOTH  SORTS 
ARE  COMMON  NEAR  NEW  YORK,  AND  THESE  SPECIMENS  WERE  TAKEN  WITHIN   FIFTY   MILES  OF  IT. 


swans  of  Australia,  where  all  things  go 
by  contraries,  so  to  speak,  and  the  crows 
as  white  as  the  swans  are  black ;  all  these 
and  countless  other  specimens  are  there. 
In  every  case  the  aim  has  been  to  pre- 
sent not  merely  an  individual  animal  or 
bird,  but  an  assemblage  of  the  animal 
and  vegetable  life  naturally  found  to- 
gether. Of  course  this  means  that  the 
expedititms  are  e(iuipped  not  only  with 
scientists,  but  also  with  artists,  so  that 
the  surroundings  and  grou])ings  may  be 
sketched  and  accurately  reproduced. 
Kvery  such  group  in  the  museum  may  be 
justly  called-  a  work  of  art.  The  scenes 
arc  charming,  and  so  realistic  that  it  is 
ahuost  impossible  not  to  believe  that 
the  rocks,  the  blossoming  vines,  the 
grasses,  the  leaves,  the  snow,  the  sedges 
— all  the  scenery,  in  short — is  not  an 
actual  transplantinir  of  an  actual  bit 
of  nature. 


which  they  are  to  be  found.  Often  these 
are  supplemented  by  photographs  of 
typical  scenes  in  the  vicinity,  or  illus- 
trative of  the  life  of  the  creatures.  A 
more  succinct  means  of  education  can- 
not be  imagined. 

THE  GLORIES  OF  THE  GEM  ROOM. 

Xo  room  in  the  museum  is  quite  so 
popular  with  those  old  enough  to  have 
somewhat  ])erverted  tastes  as  the  gem 
room.  Children  delight  most  in  the 
animals  and  the  birds,  but  the  visitors 
of  older  years  stand  in  rapt  contempla- 
tion in  the  shrine  of  the  jewels.  After 
one  has  passed  through  the  big  mineral 
hall,  over  which  the  octo]nis  and  the 
giant  s(|uid  brood  in  all  their  immensity 
and  ugliness,  he  comes  to  a  smaller  room 
— a  sort  of  j)assage  into  the  quarters  of 
the  Mexican  archeological  exhibits.  But 
the  ])a<sageways  at   the  American  Mu- 
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seiim  are  vast  enough 
to  have  a  more  digni- 
fied name.  One  part 
of  this  bisecting  room 
is  shut  off  with  a 
wrought  iron  grille, 
high  and  graceful. 
Upon  the  gate  is  an  in- 
scription stating  that 
the  collection  of  gems 
inside,  exhibited  at  the 
Paris  Exposition  last 
year,  was  purchased  bv 
J.  Pierpont  Morgan 
and  presented  to  the 
museum. 

Within,  on  a  round 
case,  the  gems  are  ex- 
hibited in  two  tiers, 
one  for  the  uncut  and 
one  for  the  cut. 
Everything  has  been 
most  carefully  arranged  to  give  them 
the  proper  background  for  the  display 
of  their  luster,  and  it  is  enough  to 
discourage  any  woman  in  tlie  laudable 
enterprise  of  buying  jewels  for  personal 
adornment  to  see  how  much  better  they 


A  CASE  IN    THE    INSECT    HALL,   SHOWING   BUTTERFUES  IN 
DIFFERENT    STAGES    OF    THEIR   EXISTENCE,   AS    CATER- 
PILLARS,  COCOONS,   AND   PERFECT  INSECTS. 


THE    SKELETON    OF    THE    SHORT    LEGGED    AMERICAN    RHINOCEROS.      TAKEN 

IN    1894    FROM   THE    UPPER    MIOCENE    STRATA    OF    KANSAS,   WHERE 

RHINOCEROS  REMAINS   ARE  SO   FREQUENT  AS  TO  INDICATE  THAT 

THIS     WAS     ONCE     THEIR     FAVORITE    REGION,     AS    IT     WAS 

AFTERWARDS   THAT  OF  THE   BUFFALO. 


look  on  their  beds  of  feathery  cotton 
and  in  their  narrow,  black  rimmed  boxes 
than  they  ever  do  ui)on  the  neck  or 
slioulders,  or  even  on  the  soft  hair, 
of  a  pretty  woman.  The  diamonds  in 
this  collection  are  not  very  numerous. 
Some  few  are  in  their  uncut 
state.  Of  the  cut  stones,  both 
diamcmds  and  others, ncme  has  its 
beauty  lessened  by  any  setting. 
All  are  polished,  and  either  are 
held  on  a  pair  of  almost  invisible 
pincers,  or  lie  upon  their  cotton 
beds  with  no  support. 

They  make  a  sort  of  Arabian 
Nights  vision.  Aladdin  in  his 
cave  nuiy  have  sech  such  color 
and  light — such  amethysts,  paler 
than  the  palest  lilac  petal;  such 
topazes,  like  crystallized  sun- 
light; such  sapphires,  repeating 
all  the  tones  of  the  sea  and  sky, 
and  holding  all  their  light.  There 
are  big  emeralds,  fierce  and  mag- 
nificent, and  there  are  emeralds 
that  show  scarcely  a  hint  of 
green,  but  shine  like  translucent 
honey  drops  or  pale  dreams  of 
rose  leaves. 

There  are  gems  which  are 
Greek  to  the  uninitiated — alcx- 
andrites,  for  instance,  brilliant 
green  stones  with  a  (jueer  habit 
of  showing  red  reflections  by 
artificial     light.       These     were 
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A   VIEW    OF   THE    MAMMAL    fiALL,   SHOWING    THE    MOOSE    GROUP    IN    THE    FOREGROUND.       THE    SCENE   IS  A 
CHARACTERISTIC   EARLY    AUTUMN   ONE   IN   NEW   BRUNSWICK,    WHERE  THE   ANIMALS   WERE  OBTAINED. 


iianit'd  for  the  Kussiiiii  emijrror.  Tlu'ii 
there  are  tourmalines,  another  deep 
green  stone,  and  zircons,  whicli  run  the 
gamut  of  all  tlie  browns  and  yellows. 
Pearls  are  there,  and  the  polished  shells 
whence  the  pearls  come.  Ilandfuls  of 
garnets  cut  and  polished,  and  lunij)s  of 
rock  with  garnets  roughening  their  crev- 
ices, lie  in  the  case.  Jade  and  bervl  and 
liyacinth  make  a  lovely  show  of  varied 
color,  and  rubies  flash  fire. 

RARE   AND  BEAUTIFUL  MINERALS. 

Beautiful  as  these  undoubtedly  are, 
and  much  as  they  are  admired,  the  col- 
lection of  minerals  is  even  more  beauti- 
ful, more  complete,  and  more  valuable. 
The  great  hall  which  is  given  over  to  its 
dis|)lay  will  not  be  entirely  open  to  the 
public  until  next  autumn.  It  is  the 
finest  collection  in  this  country,  and,  like 
the  gems,  is  the  gift  of  Mr.  Morgan.  Jt 
comprises  all  sorts  of  rare  and  lovely 
things,  as  well  as  all  sorts  of  the  less 
rare  ones  necessary  to  make  a  complete 
collection.  There  are  cases  full  of  sul- 
])hur  blocks  ranging  from  pale  yellow- 
to  an  almost  brownish  shade.  There  is 
gold  clinging  in  a  glittering  frostwork 
to  the  surface  of  pieces  of  rock.  P'rom 
the  lead  mines  of  Cumberland  and  Dev- 
onshire, in  England,  comes  fluorite  in 
])urples  as  deep  as  storm  clouds  in  the 
mountains,  in  inkv  masses,  in  clear  in- 


digo blues,  in  pink  with  a  hint  of  lilac 
in  it,  and  in  strong  greens.  There  are 
azu rites  from  France,  there  are  Elba 
tourmalines  springing  from  feldspathic 
rock  in  pale  rosy  spars. 

The  ((uartzes  in  the  collection  are 
singularly  perfect  specimens.  Some  of 
them  are  smoky  and  sullen  looking,  some 
as  white  as  the  waters  of  a  cascade. 
There  is  a  wonderful  collection  of  mal- 
achites— sinister  looking  green  stones 
— and  there  are  beryls  and  emeralds. 
One  emerald  in  the  rough  is  said  to  have 
belonged,  at  one  period  in  its  existence, 
to  the  dancer  Taglioni,  having  been 
given  to  her  by  Napoleon  III.  Of  Si- 
berian topazes,  there  is  a  lump  as  large 
as  the  clenched  fist  of  a  man — a  won- 
derful rough  thing  shot  through  with 
living  yellows. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  things  in 
this  collection  of  minerals  is  the  mini- 
ature cave,  which  is  feafely  cased  in  a 
mammoth  glass  house  at  one  end  of 
the  dividing  hall  where  the  gems  are. 
It  comes  from  Risbee,  Arizona.  Great 
spars  of  shining  blue  and  green  han^ 
from  its  roof;  miniature  cliffs  of  purples 
and  greens,  jagged  in  their  general  out- 
line, but  with  a  surface  like  velvet,  rise 
towards  the  roof,  it  is  a  fairy  caveni 
on  a  small  scale. 

There  is  a  fine  exhibit  of  croeoite.  a 
rare  mineral  ])roduct.    It  lies  in  its  easo 
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in  blocks  covered  witli  long,  thin  cord- 
like pieces  of  a  deep  coral  color.  No 
niineralogical  mind  had  ever  even 
dreamed  of  such  a  thing  before  its  dis- 
coverv  in  Tasmania,  not  long  ago.    Mr. 


of  gossamer,  some  colored  more  bril- 
liantly than  jewels.  There  are  miirex 
or  spine  shells,  whose  sharply  fretted 
surfaces  must  make  their  inhabitants  a 
terror  to  their  foes.    There  is  the  cham- 


IN    THE    MAMMAL    HALL— ON    THE    LEFT    IS  A  GROUP    OF    OPOSSUMS    WITH    THEIR    YOUNG,   ON    THE 
RIGHT  A  GROUP  OP  RACCOONS.      BOTH   ANIMALS   ARE  FOUND  QUITE   NEAR   NEW   YORK. 


Bement,  whose  collection  was  bought 
for  the  museum  by  ^Ir.  ^lorgan,  paid  two 
or  three  hundred  dollars  for  a  single 
])lock. 

THE  SHELLS  AND   THE   FOSSILS. 

As  lovely  as  the  minerals  and  the 
gems,  and  seeming,  in  a  sen^e,  to  be  al- 
lied to  them,  are  the  shells.  They  oc- 
cupy a  great  hall  themselves.  There  are 
the  comparatively  dull  and  uninterest- 
ing land  shells,  homes  of  snails  and  such 
despised  creatures,  and  there  are  the 
marine  shells — some  as  fine  as  if  spun 


bered  nautilus  of  Dr.  Holmes — more 
lovely  if  seen  witli  the  memory  of  his 
fancy  about  it  than  if  judged  for  its  own 
sake.  Tliere  i^  a  wonderful  cone  shell 
called  gloria  maris,  of  which  there  are 
only  two  in  this  country.  There  is  the 
largest  argonaut  in  the  world — a  dream 
of  delicately  fluted  fabric  that  seems 
blent  of  silver  and  pearl,  but  with  a  won- 
derful transparency  as  well  as  color. 
There  are  shells  of  coral  pink,  shells  of 
pale  lemon,  and  shells  of  orange  and  gold 
and  brown. 

Tn    the    paleontological    department 
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there  are  all  sorts  of  nightmarish  fos- 
sils. The  skeleton  of  the  famous  ele- 
phant Jumbo  is  among  them. 

There  are  many  skeletons  of  all  sorts 
of  weak  minded  creatures  who  could  not 
make  up  their  mind  to  be  flesh,  fowl,  or 
good  red  herring — "  generalized  types," 
the  geologists  call  them — icthyosaurs 
and  dinosaurs  and  other  half  and  half 
mixtures  of  bird  or  beast  and  reptile. 
Their  graceless  remains  are  strong  ser- 
mons in  favor  of  deciding  ujmn  a  defl- 


of  the  North  American  Indians  are 
studied  now,  they  will  be  forever  lost  to 
the  world,  for  the  red  man  will  not  sur- 
vive another  generation  in  anything  like 
his  primitive  condition. 

The  anthropological  expeditions 
which  the  museum  sends  out  are  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Franz  Boas,  who 
has  personally  visited  many  of  the  tribes 
of  the  Northwest.  Those  expeditions 
which  he  does  not  accompany  are  made 
up  of  scientists  chosen  by  him,  and,  ks 


I 


A   VIEW   OF  THE   HALL    CONTAINING    THE    MEXICAN  AND    CENTRAL  AMERICAN   ARCHEOLOGICAL    COLLEC- 
TIONS— THESE  CONSIST  OP  PREHISTORIC  SCULPTURES,  OP   POTTERIES,   CUNEIFORM  WRITINGS,    IDOLS, 
A   RESTORED  TEMPLE,  AND  SO  FORTH. 


nite  course  in  life,  and  of  assuming  a 
definite  character, 

RELICS  OF  PRIMITIVE  RACES, 

In  a  way,  the  archeological  researches 
of  the  museum  are  the  most  valuable  and 
the  most  interesting.  They  are  the  most 
interesting,  because  the  race  cannot  help 
being  more  interested  in  itself  than  in 
anything  else.  The  sight  of  the  Eski- 
mos making  their  dogs  drag  a  sledge,  on 
which  tlie  catch  of  seals  is  strapped, 
across  a  snowy  plain  to  a  snow  hut, 
strikes  a  responsive  chord  in  the  heart 
of  the  American  woman  who  goes  to 
market  for  her  provisions.  These  ex- 
hibits are  the  most  valuable,  l)ecause 
they  are  concerned  with  vanishing  con- 
ditions, often  with  vanishing  races.  For 
instance,  unless  the  habits  and  cu^^toms 


has  been  said,  this  branch  of  the  mu- 
seum's work  is  probably  its  most  impor- 
tant contribution  to  science. 

Under  a  contract  with  the  Mexican 
government,  investigations  are  now 
being  made  near  Oaxaca.  The  room  de- 
voted to  the  tangible  results  of  this 
party's  research  is  one-  of  the  most  im- 
posing in  the  building.  In  halls  of 
somewhat  gloomy  grandeur  are  the 
stone  columns,  temple  niches  and  sanc- 
tuaries, carved  idols  of  amazing  and  fas- 
cinating hideousness,  as  well  as  all  sorts 
of  utensils,  both  ornamental  and  merely 
useful. 

K(|ually  impressive  is  the  room  de- 
voted to  the  results  of  expeditions  among 
the  North  Pacific  Indians.  There  are 
tents  and  there  are  totem  poles;  there 
are   the   most    realistic   aborigines   sit- 
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ting  at  their  arrow  making,  their  bead- 
ing, and  their  other  oceupations.  There 
are  their  vessels  for  home  use  and  for 
festivals  and  ceremonials.  There  are 
their  embroideries  and  their  head 
dresses,  their  basketry,  their  weaving. 
The  Eskimo  is  there  also,  the  museum 
having  participated  in  the  results  of  the 
Peary  expedition.  Indeed,  six  Eskimos 
from  Smith  Sound,  brought  here  by 
Lieutenant  Peary,  were  under  the  care 
of  the  institution  during  the  winter  of 
1897-98  for  the  purpose  of  study.  In 
the  North  American  exhibit,  life  sized 
figures  of  Eskimos  are  seen  in  all  their 
complicated  wTappings.  Their  snow 
dwellings  are  shown, both  completed  and 
in  the  process  of  construction.  The 
making  of  their  furs  is  seen  from  start  to 
finish — from  the  seal  dragged  in  on  the 
sleds,  to  the  boots  which  the  women  have 
wrought  with  their  queer  needles  and 
made  pliable  with  their  sharp,  strong 
teeth. 

THE  museum's  educational  WORK. 

The  American  Museum  is  more  than 
a  mere  storehouse.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
equipped    educational     institutions    in 


New  York.  Each  season  lectures  are 
givt»n  through  various  agencies — the 
Board  of  Education,  Columbia  College, 
and  the  like.  Bulletins  embodying  the 
results  of  scientific  expeditions  are  is- 
sued from  time  to  time,  so  that  not  only 
the  people  of  New  York  may  know  what 
discoveries  have  been  made,  but  all  who 
care  to  keep  themselves  informed  upon 
the  subject. 

The  society  which  is  incorporated  as 
the  American  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory was  organized  in  18(59.  Shortly 
after,  it  obtained  a  grant  from  the  city 
of  the  ample  square  upon  which  the 
building  now  stands.  On  this  ground 
has  been  erected,  by  degrees,  the  large 
and  dignified  building,  partly  Gothic  and 
partly  Romanesque,  which  now  contains 
the  collections.  Eifteen  thousand  dol- 
lars a  year  are  allowed  to  the  museum  by 
the  city,  whose  educational  work  is  so 
broadly  supplemented  by  it.  The  other 
expenses — those  of  the  expeditions,  col- 
lections, and  the  like — are  met  by  con- 
tributions and  by  subscriptions  of  the 
members  of  the  society*  which  now  num- 
bers about  one  thousand,  and  of  which 
^Forris  K.  Jesup  is  president. 
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Queer  Trades  in  New  York^ 

BY  J.  JOSEPH  GOODWLW 

SOME  OF  THE  PECULIAR  WAYS  IN  WHICH  PEOPLE  EARN  A  LIVELI- 
HOOD IN  THE  METROPOLIS-THE  FORTUNE  TELLERS,  THE  SHAD- 
CHENS,  THE  TOMBSTONE  INSTALMENT  MEN,  THE  BEDSPREADERS, 
THE  ACCIDENT  CHASERS,  AND  OTHERS. 


NECESSITY,  and  the  curious  toiii- 
perainental  characteristics  which' 
lead  men  to  work  hard  outside  of  recog- 
nized lines  of  industry  in  the  belief  that 
they  are  cheating  economic  laws,  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  queer  ways  adopted  by 
some  New  Yorkers  to  earn  a  living. 
There  are  hundreds  of  instances  of 
highly  educated  men  turning  aside  from 
the  profession  or  occupation  for  whicli 
they  were  trained,  and  succeeding  in 
anotlier.  But  these  are  not  so  interest- 
ing as  the  ingenuity  of  people  without 
much  education  or  special  equijmient 
for  any  particular  kind  of  work,  who 
seek  out  or  invent  a  new  method  of  ma- 
king a  livelihood.  The  metropolis  is  so 
big,  its  interests  are  so  varied,  and  its 
weaknesses  so  extraordinary,  that  a  New 
Yorker  who  is  not  lazy  will 
certainly  find  something 
to  do. 

1  know  of  a  man  who  for 
years  was  an  insurance 
agent,  one  of  the  many  can- 
vassers who  work  in  tene- 
ment districts,  insuring  lives 
for  small  amounts,  and  col- 
lecting the  premiums  week- 
ly, the  .  instalments  being 
usually  paid  in  pennies,  lie 
lost  his  situation,  and  was 
unable  to  get  another.  Then 
he  turned  his  attention  to  , 
fortune  telling,  going  from  ^ 
house  to  house,  depending 
upon  what  he  had  learned 
as  an  insurance  agent  to 
pave  the  way  for  him.  He 
succeeded  so  well  that  he 
decided  to  enlarge  his  oper- 
ations, and  tile  members  of 
\\\<  family  took  up  the  same 


THE     TRAVELING      FORTUNE 
TELLER,    WHO    GAINS    AN 
ENTRANCE  ON  THE  PRE- 
TENSE  THAT   HE  HAS 
(iOODS  TO    SELL. 


trade,  one  by  one,  until  now  all  of  them 
are  engaged  in  it. 

THE  NOBLE  ARMY   OF  FORTUNE    TELLERS. 

There  are  many  of  these  traveling 
fortune  tellers  in  New  Y^ork.    They  usu- 
ally carry  a  pack  and  gain  entrance  on 
the  pretense  that  they  have  goods  to 
sell.     They  need  to  be  good  judges  of 
hunuui  nature,  but  their  chief  stock  in 
trade  is  the  well  nigh  universal  feminine 
interest  in  fortune  telling.     The  work- 
ing girl,  who  hopes  to  better  her  condi- 
tion, is  always  ready  to  listen  to  the 
soothsayer  who  predicts  a  bright  future. 
He  will  never  predict  anything  else,  so 
tliat  these  impostors  really  do  more  good 
than  harm  in  that  they  add  to  the  hopes, 
and  therefore  to  the  imagination  and 
the  cheerfulness,  of  the  ten- 
ements.    The  "  dark  days  "' 
are  all  for  the  enemies  of  the 
])ers()ns  who  pay.    A  young 
widow  contemplating  a  sec- 
ond marriage  is  sure  to  cap- 
ture a  man  of  wealth  and 
})osition. 

From  the  first  floor  of  a 
tenement  the  seer  will  ob- 
tain points  which  will  come 
in  handy  when  he  goes  to 
the  floor  above  to  see  the 
next  tenant.  But  the  trav- 
eling fortune  tellers  reap 
their  greatest  harvests 
among  the  servants  em- 
])loyed  in  the  brownstone 
district,  and  among  the 
young  married  women  who 
have  been  unfortunate  or 
disappointed  in  their  choice 
of  a  husband.  These  will 
anxi<mslv  watch  at  the  win- 
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(low  for  his  appearance.  They  have  their 
fortunes  told  as  often  as  three  or  four 
times  a  month,  and  are  perfectly  content 
with  the  familiar  and  ambiguous  refer- 
ences to  "  a  handsome  man/'  "  a  dark 
woman  who  is  jealous/'  "  a  journey 
across  water,"  and  ''  an  unexpected  let- 
ter containing  good  news."  Some  of  the 
traveling  wizards  sell  ^'  lucky  charms  " 


and  then  the  mother,  now  nearly  sixty, 
followed  in  their  footsteps.  Until  last 
autumn,  the  youngest  member  of  the 
family,  a  daughter  of  twenty,  remained 
at  home  and  kept  house;  but  it  was  de- 
cided that  it  would  be  more  profitable 
for  her  to  become  a  seer  and  employ  a 
servant  to  do  the  housework.  The  fam- 
ily earns  on  an  average  twenty  dollars  a 


IN    A    BIRDS'    BOARDING    HOUSE,    WHERE    PEOPLE    GOING    OUT    OP    TOWN    FOR    THE    SUMMER    LEAVE 
THEIR  CANARIES   AND  PARROTS  TO  BE  CARED  FOR. 


— which  are  nothiug  more  than  black 
beans  sewed  in  pieces  of  muslin. 

The  fortune  telling  family  to  which 
1  have  referred  lives  in  the  row  of  tene- 
ments known  as  the  *'  Rubber  Xeck 
Flats."  The  head  of  the  household,  who 
is  sixty  years  old,  took  up  the  business 
ten  years  ago.  He  learned  all  he  knows 
about  it — he  sees  the  future  in  the  lines 
of  the  hand — from  a  woman  he  met 
while  going  from  house  to  house  as  an 
insurance  agent.  He  was  so  successful 
that  his  son,  who  is  thirty  five,  gave  up 
a  clerkship  in  a  drug  shop  to  become  a 
fortune   teller.     The   eldest   daughter. 


day,  and  has  saved  enough  money  to  buy 
two  tenements  in  Essex  Street. 

These  fakirs — of  course  their  business 
is  a  pure  and  simple  humbug — plan 
their  operations  with  scientific  exact- 
ness. The  father  goes  out  first,  w^orking 
over  a  certain  district.  He  enters  names 
and  addresses,  together  with  any  other 
facts  he  can  pick  up^  in  a  notebook,  for 
the  use  of  other  members  of  the  family. 
The  mother  and  the  eldest  daughter  tell 
fortunes  with  playing  cards,  while  the 
son  is  a  '*  head  grabber,"  as  those  who 
call  themselves  phrenologists  are  termed 
in  the  vernacular  of  the  business,  and 
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the  youngest  daughter  calls  herself  an 
astrologist.     She  is  very  well  known  as 
"  Minnie,  the  star  gazer."    Every  mem- 
ber of  the  family  tackles  the  victims 
discovered  by  the  father,  and  by  the 
time  the  "  star  gazer  '^  reaches  them  she 
has  at  her  tongue's  end  facts,  collected 
by   the.  others,   which   are   sufficiently 
startling  to  give  her  a  great  reputation 
as  a  seeress.    Often  the  family  gets  three 
or  four  dollars  from  a  single  client,  by 
o])ernting  on  this  simple  but  effective 
plan.    The  rates  for 
a  sitting  vary  from 
twenty  five  cents  to 
two  dollars. 

It  is  estimated 
that  about  three 
thousand  men  and 
women  earn  a  liveli- 
liood  in  New  York 
from  this  strange 
and  rather  shady 
business.  This  in- 
cludes the  negro 
/  voodoo  men,  "  Pe- 
dro, the  Bird  Man," 
"  Zala,  the  Indian 
Doctor/'  and  scores 
of  others,  not  for- 
getting "Chief  Os- 

'CHIEF  OSCEOLA/'   A   TRAVEL-    ^      .      ,?  .       •  . 

ING   NEW  YORK   FORTUNE         ^^"^^'       "",  ^^V^    ^^"^ 

TELLER.  German  who  dresses 

himself  in  costume, 
and  wlio  was  an  Avenue  A  saloon  keeper 
before  he  became  a  fortune  teller. 

BOARDING   HOUSES   FOR  PETS. 

Pedro's  wife  keeps  a  birds'  boarding 
house,  being  one  of  the  hundreds  of  New 
Yorkers  who  make  a  living  by  caring  for 
household  pets,  a  majority  of  them  wom- 
en who  know  a  great  deal  about  birds, 
while  others  only  pretend  to  know.  If 
you  are  inquiring  about  the  care  of  poul- 
try, these  pretenders  will  switch  the  con- 
versation about  and  inform  you  that  the 
brain  of  a  goose  is  only  one  three  hun- 
dred and  sixtieth  part  of  the  creature's 
body,  while  that  of  the  eagle  is  one  two 
hundred  and  sixtieth,  all  of  which  helps 
to  convince  the  applicant  for  bird  board 
that  his  canary  or  parrot  is  to  be  cared 
for  by  a  learned  bird  fancier. 

But  if  you  are  going  out  of  town  for 
the  summer,  it  is  not  difficult  to  find  a 
place  wh(Te  your  pets  will  be  cared  for 


by  trustworthy  hands.  One  of  the  lar- 
gest of  these  animal  boarding  establish- 
ments is  a  three  story  house  beyond  the 
Harlem  River.  The  top  floor  is  assigned 
to  the  cats,  thirty  or  forty  of  whom  are 
to  be  seen  there  during  the  summer 
months.  Some  of  them  are  confined  in 
wire  cages,  while  others  are  permitted 
to  roam  about  the  three  rooms  there. 
On  the  second  story  there  are  kennels 
for  about  thirty  dogs,  and  on  the  ground 
floor  as  many  as  two  hundred  canaries 
and  parrots  are  quartered  in  cages.  The 
cellar  is  used  as  a  hospital,  and  the  sick 
dogs  and  cats  are  attended  daily  by  a 
physician,  for  whose  services  a  fee  of  two 
dollars  is  charged  the  owner.  Sometimes 
an  ailing  pet  will  cost  his  master  as  much 
as  twenty  five  dollars  a  week.  The  pro- 
prietor of  this  establishment,  who  is  a 
widow,  personally  looks  after  the  house- 
hold pets,  feeding  and  washing  them, 
and  doing  the  work  of  a  hospital  nurse. 
Her  income  ranges  from  three  to  five 
thousand  dollars  a  year. 

THE  SCHADCHENS  AND  THEIR  TRADE. 

From  keeping  a  boarding  house  for 
pets  to  acting  as  a  marriage  broker,  is  a 
long  step,  but  to  one  familiar  with  life  in 
Xew  York,  it  is  not  a  difficult  one,  for 
in  certain  parts  of  the  city  the  "  shad- 
chens  '*  are  encountered  on  every  hand. 
This  old  world  custom  flourishes  in  Xew 
Y'ork,  for  a  majority  of  the  marriages 
among  the  orthodox  Hebrews  are  ar- 
ranged by  such  intermediaries.  A  very 
considerable  number  of  men  and  women 
depend  wholly  upon  what  they  earn  as 
shadchens,  while  others,  who  work 
among  the  more  prosperous  families, 
may  be  lawyers  or  real  estate  agents  as 
well  as  marriage  brokers. 

A  tenement  house  shadchen  is  con- 
stantly seeking  business.  To  that  end, 
he  goes  from  living  place  to  living  place, 
usually  pretending  to  have  something 
to  sell.  He  will  receive  from  ten  to  a 
hundred  dollars  for  each  marriage  he 
brings  about.  The  more  pretentious 
shadchens  get  more,  perhaps  five  hun- 
dred dollars,  but  of  course  they  do  not 
make  as  many  matches. 

One  of  the  most  successful  shadchens 
of  the  lower  east  side  is  an  old  woman 
who  calls  herself  Kegina.  She  usually 
carries  a  basket  filled  with  cheap  laces. 
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AN  BAST  SIDE  8CHADCHEN   BEGINNING  HER  NEGOTIATIONS— **  WHAT   A   FINE  DAUGHTER  YOU   HAVE! 
WHAT  A  SPLENDID   WORKER!       SHE  WOULD  MAKE  A  GOOD   WIFE."* 


(ioing  from  house  to  house,  she  wends 
her  way  up  and  down  the  dark  halls  of 
the  tenements.  When  a  door  is  opened 
in  answer  to  her  knocking,  Regina  enters 
the  kitchen  and  pleasantly  greets  the 
liousewife,  making  herself  comfortahle 
in  a  chair,  if  there  is  one  at  hand. 
^AVhile  opening  her  basket  of  laces,  she 
says  a  few  words  about  poor  business. 
Then  she  suddenly  discovers  the 
daughter  of  the  household  at  work 
waphing  the  dishes. 

'^What  a  fine  daughter  you  have!" 
she  says  to  the  mother.  "  What  a  splen- 
did worker!  She  would  make  a  good 
wife  for  any  yoting  man.  How  old  is 
she  ?  "  ^ 

After  her  questions  are  answered,  the 
shadchen  gets  down  to  business.     ^ 

"  I  know  a  fine  young  man  who  would 
make  a  good  husband  for  her."  she  ob- 
serves. 


The  subject  of  marriage  is  fully  dis- 
cussed. The  shadchen  explains  that  she 
knows  a  clerk  or  a  tradesman  who  earns 
fair  wages  and  who  is  anxious  to  get 
married.  He  is  good  looking,  of  course. 
She  describes  his  personal  appearance; 
tells  about  his  business  abilities  and  his 
relatives.  By  this  time  the  mother 
knows  that  the  little  old  woman  with  the 
basket  is  peddling  husbands  and  not 
laces.  If  the  housewife  is  anxious  to 
have  her  daughter  married,  she  will  re- 
quest the  shadchen  to  bring  the  young 
man  around.  The  time  set  for  the  intro- 
duction is  usually  the  Jewish  Sabbath, 
which  commences  at  the  sight  of  the 
first  star  on  Friday  evening,  and  ends  at 
the  sight  of  the  first  star  on  Saturday 
night. 

The  young  man  is  introduced  to  the 
father  and  mother,  and  then  to  the  girl, 
who   >iits  rtxking  and   staring  at   him 
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^;hile  her  mother  a.«ks  his  age,  or  s^>me- 
ihing  al>out  his  antecedent!?  and  his  in- 
come. If  he  pa^se^  mu>ter,  she  invites 
him  to  -tay  a  while  and  play  a  game  of 
lotto  or  checkers.  Ixitto  is  the  favorite 
game  on  the  east  ^ide  of  New  York. 
( 'hec*e  and  crackers,  with  lager  beer,  are 
served.  When  the  time  comes  for  the 
\  isitor  to  prepare  to  go  home,  at  nine  or 
ten  o'clock,  he  looks  towards  the  girl, 
for  that  is  when  ^he  declares  herself-  If 
she  is  favorably  imj)resscd,  she  will  ask 
him  to  call  again;  if  she  fails  to  request 
him  to  make  anotlu-r  visit,  he  knows 
that  he  is  not  acceptable.  Then  the 
broker  is  nMjin;;tfMl  to  bring  around  an- 
other candidate.  Sometimes  the  girl  is 
not  acceptab]«;  to  the  man.  In  such 
cases  the  >hadchcn  takes  him  elsewhere, 
and  introduces  liim  to  another  matri- 
monial po>sibility. 

If  the  couple  like  each  other  on.  the 
occasion  of  their  fir>t  meeting,  the  sliad- 
ehen  bears  all  nuinner  of  compliments 
hack  and  forth,  and  does  everything  in 
his  power  to  further  the  marriage. 
If  things  progress  satisfactorily,  the 
mother  of  tlie  girl  enters  into  an  agree- 
ment as  to  the  dower.  After  the  couple 
have  seen  each  other  a  few  more  times, 
arrangements  are  made  for  the  betrothal 
party,  which  is  usually  held  in  a  public 
hall.  There  is  a  band,and  thereare  feast- 
ing and  dancing.    It  is  a  more  elaborate 


^  .>'  ^^ 

'PEDRO,   THE   BIRD   MAN,"    WHOSE  TRAINED   PARRA- 
KEETS   PICK  OUT   FORTrNES   FOR    HIS  ri'STOMERS. 


ceremony,  as  a  rule,  than  the  wedding 
reception,  which  follows  a  few  weeks 
later.  The  shadchen  always  appears  at 
the  lietrothal  festivities,  for  it  is  an  ex- 
cellent advertisement  for  him.  He  is 
very  likely  to  l>e  approached  by  half  a 
dozen  anxious  mothers  who  have  mar- 
riageable daughters;  or  strange  young 
men  may  give  him  a  commission  to  pro- 
cure wives  for  them.  Sometimes  a 
young  man  and  a  young  woman  who 
meet  for  the  first  time  at  their  friends' 
betrothal  find  that  tliey  have  a  yearning 
for  each  other,  and  they  enlist  the  ser- 
vices of  the  :-hadchen,  who  does  the  rest 
— not  for  love,  but  for  a  fee.  The  broker 
may  l>e  ])aid  by  the  man,  by  the  woman, 
or  by  both:  and  a  few  weeks  later  the 
same  erow<l  may  be  invited  to  another 
j)arty.  The  shadchen  of  the  east  side 
considers  busine>s  dull  if  he  cannot 
make  five  marriages  a  month. 

THE  TEACHERS  OF  CARD  PLAYING. 

I  should  like  to  know  how  many  thou- 
san<ls  in  the  metropolis  make  their  liv- 
ing by  going  from  house  to  house.  1 
think  the  total  would  scarce  be  credible. 
.Vmong  all  their  trades,  one  of  the 
strangest,  to  my  mind,  is  that  of  the 
teacher  of  card  playing.  It  is  no  new 
business,  but  the  bridge  whist  craze  has 
given  it  a  boom  in  the  last  few  months. 
Most  of  the  instructors  are  women; 
some  are  fashionable,  and  some  make 
their  living  among  the  tenements.  Many 
of  them  liave  regular  classes.  There  are 
in  New  York  two  or  three  prosperous 
sehoojs  where  nothing  is  taught  but  card 
playing. 

One  of  the  schools  is  in  Fourteenth 
Street.  The  i)roprietor  is  a  woman,  and 
the  pupils  are  women,  but  there  are  two 
men  instructors  whose  chief  business  it 
is  to  elucidate  poker.  The  course  con- 
sists of  twelve  lessons,  for  which  ten  dol- 
lars is  charged.  Usually  there  are  about 
fifty  in  attendance.  The  schoolrooms 
are  two  old  fashioned  parlors  separated 
by  folding  doors.  AVhist  is  taught  in  the 
rear  and  euchre  in  the  front  room.  On 
the  walls  are  blackboards,  similar  to 
those  found  in  the  classrooms  of  the 
public  schools,  which  are  used  to  illus- 
trate the  value  of  hands  in  the  various 
games.  There  are  many  placards  giv- 
ing hints  and  cautions,  emphasizing  car- 
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(Hual  rules,  presenting  the  chances,  as 
for  instance : 

"  It  is  five  to  four  that  your  partner 
holds  one  card  out  of  any  two ;  about  five 
to  two  that  he  holds  one  card  out  of  any 
tJiroo;  two  to  one  that  he  does  not  hold 


learn  the  value  of  a  straight  or  a  flush, 
or  anything  else  about  the  game,  tlic 
teacher  says,  in  a  course  of  ten  lessons, 
at  a  cost  of  five  dollars.  If  you  want  to 
l)ecH)me  an  expert,  the  instructor  will  tell 
vou  tliat  a  course  of  twelve  lessons  is 


A  PROFESSIONAL    STORY  TELLER,    WHO    TAKES  CHARGE    OF  CHILDREN   AND    AMUSES    THEM   AT 

so  MUCH   AN   HOUR. 


a  certain  named  card ;  two  to  one  that  he 
does  not  hold  two  cards  out  of  any  four 
named;  ^\e  to  one  that  your  partner 
holds  one  winning  card;  three  to  one 
that  he  holds  three.'' 

Much  attention  is  given  to  the  calcu- 
lation of  such  chances.  In  fact,  betting 
seems  to  play  an  unduly  prominent  part 
in  this  school,  where  the  card  playing 
classes  assemble  at  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning  and  adjourn  at  noon.  One  day 
in  the  week,  Saturday,  is  set  apart  for 
the  teaching  of  draw  poker.     You  can 


necessary,  costing  eight  dollars.  ^lany 
of  the  poker  pupils  take  extra  lessons  at 
their  homes.  For  these  the  teacher  has 
a  regular  charge  of  two  dollars,  and  she 
wins  as  much  as  she  decently  can.  One 
of  these  teachers  superintends  many  of 
the  big  progressive  euchre  parties  given 
in  aid  of  various  church  charities  on  the 
lower  east  side  of  the  city. 

THE  TOMBSTONE   INSTALMENT  MEN. 

It  is  ditlicult  to  keep  away  from  that 
])art  of  New  York  in  telling  about  (pieer 
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occupations.    Perhaps  the  most  peculiar 
of  all  are  the  tombstone  instalment  men, 
who  carve  marble  slabs  in  crooked  little 
shops  with  unwashed  windows  half  a 
dozen  blocks  from  the  busy  Bowery.  The 
sidewalk  is  their  granite  yard.     Here 
may  be  seen  tall  granite  shafts  and  short, 
stubby  blocks  of  marble  stacked  along 
the   sidewalks,    row   upon   row.     "  We 
mourn  our  loss  ''  and  other  epitaphs  sug- 
gest   that    death    is 
near.      Little    chil- 
dren, returning 
from  school,  stop  to 
romp     among     the 
granite  shafts  until 
their  merry  laughter 
is     interrupter  I     by 
the  gruff  voi(*e  of  the 
gray    bearded    l)oss, 
who,  hobbling  from 
his  dingy  little  shop, 
shakes    his    fist    at 
them    threateningly 
and  shouts: 

"Get  out!  Get 
you  away  I  When  a 
headstone  falls  on 
you,  you  have  over 
you  one  before  you 
die  already !     Get  you  out  of  there  I  '' 

When  the  children  scamper  away  the 
old  man  returns  to  his  cobwebbed  shop 
to  figure  out  whether  Mrs.  Somebody  in 
the  next  block  of  tenements  has  paid  the 
last  instalment  due  on  the  headstone 
which  she  hopes — that  is  the  way  she 
expresses  it — which  she  hopes  some  day 
to  erect  to  the  memory  of  her  dearly  be- 
loved husband,  at  present  enjoving  good 
health. 

The  tombstone  instalment  man  does 
not  do  business  in  the  old  fashioned  way 
of  following  up  the  newspapers  for  death 
notices.  These  are  progressive  days, 
and  he  anticipates  death.  He  sends  his 
agents  from  house  to  house  offering  spe- 
cial inducements — a  fine  headstone  on 
weekly  payments;  probably  twenty  five 
cents  a  week.  Finding  it  impossible  to 
carry  samples  of  the  goods,  the  agent 
does  the  next  best  thing — he  carries 
pliotographs  of  headstones  and  epitaphs 
engraved  on  fancy  cardboard.  From  his 
satchel  he  takes  a  bundle  of  these  sam- 
ples, and  proceeds  to  explain  the  advan- 
tages of  owning  a  tombstone. 


"  Any  style  you  desire,''  he  says;  "  the 
chance  of  your  life!  This  one  in  gran- 
ite, that  one  in  marble;  we  guarantee  to 
give  you  three  feet  of  stone  above  the 
ground  for  fifty  dollars.  Think  of  it! 
If  you  wait  until  you  are  dead  it  may 
cost  a  hundred  dollars  for  one  not  near 
as  nice.  And  you  can  pay  for  it  on  the 
instalment  plan,  li  you  die  before  it  is 
paid  for,  you  get  a  headstone  any  way — 
but  of  course  not 
1  so     costly.       We 

give     half     price 
stones  when  death 
occurs   before   all 
the    instalments 
are  paid  up.  Here 
is    another    style, 
more  expensive — 
a     hundred     and 
^  '    fifty  dollars — and 
, '     it  can  be  paid  for 
at    fifty    cents    a 
week.      Like    life 
insurance    c  o  ni  - 
])anies,    we    take 
risks.      W^e    may 
not   get    the   full 
value  for  all  our 
goods,     but     you 
risk   nothing.     And   God   forbid,  lady, 
if  you  wanted  to  kill  yourself  for  your 
children's   sake    to   get    life    insurance 
money,  we  would  erect  the  stone  even 
though  you   had   only   made  one   pay- 
ment   on    it.      How    can    we    do    it? 
Well,  some  people  drop  out  after  paying 
fifty  instalments.    We  depend  on  lapses 
to  make  up  our  losses.    An  entire  family 
can  chip  in  to  make  provision  for  a  fam- 
ily plot  headstone,  or  if  any  of  your  dead 
relatives  rest  in  an  unmarked  grave,  you 
can  honor  their  memory  by  erecting  a 
headstone.     Another  advantage  is  that 
you  are  not  compelled  to  leave  your  rep- 
utation in  the  hands  of  any  one  but  your- 
self, for  you  can  write  your  own  epitaph 
for  the  stone  that  will  mark  your  last 
resting  place.    Here  are  a  few  samples: 
*  Rest  in  Peace,'  '  Gone  But  Not  For- 
gotten,' 'Pride  of  the  Household';  or, 
of  you  want  something  poetic,  take  one 
like  this:  *  Grim  death  took  me  without 
am'  warning;  I  was  well  at  night  and 
died  in  the  morning.'     That  one  you 
could  have  as  a  substitute  for  something 
else  which  vou  might  select.     It  is  suit- 
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able  in  case  of  sudden  death.  It  sounds 
well,  too,  doesn't  it  ?  " 

This  must  sound  like  an  exaggeration, 
but  the  most  grotesque  fancy  cannot  ex- 
ceed the  familiar  blandishments  of  the 
tombstone  agent.  His  work  is  easier 
than  one  who  does  not  know  tenement 
life  in  New  York  could  well  believe,  be- 
cause of  the  local  pride  in  fine  funerals, 
for  which  families  cheerfully  beggar 
themselves.  And  the  instalment  idea 
is  carried  to  such  an  extent,  and  is  so 
ramified  that  when  the  agent  offers  to 
erect  a  costly  granite  shaft  over  the 
grave  of  his  customer,  if  the  latter  will 
take  a  life  insurance  policy  and  name 
the  tombstone  man  as  beneficiary,  the 
east  sider  is  not  surprised.  In  such  cases 
he  pays  only  the  premium  on  the  policy. 

Tombstones  naturally  suggest  the 
cutting  of  statues  in  marble,  and  it  is 
easy  for  the  mind  to  drift  from  those  to 
the  plaster  imitations  of  marble.  This 
industry  has  taken  on  such  importance 
that  nowadays  it  can  scarcely  be  consid- 
ered a  queer  occupation.  There  are  no 
fewer  than  five  thousand  persons  en- 
gaged in  it  in  New  York,  of  whom  a  hun- 
dred and  eighty  five  are  owners  of  estab- 
lishments. The  artists,  that  is  to  say  the 
modelers,  sometimes  earn  as  much  as  a 
hundred  dollars  a  week.  Many  a  sculp- 
tor who  hopes  some  day  to  accomplish 
great  things  ekes  out  his  income  by 
selling  models  or  sketches  to  the  makers 
of  plaster  casts. 

PROFESSIONAL  READERS,  STORY  TELLERS, 
AND  BEDSPREADERS. 

It  is  not  strange  that  persons  should 
make  a  living  by  reading  aloud.  That 
is  the  chief  duty  of  many  companions. 
But  it  will  be  admitted  that  to  earn  a 
good  salary  by  reading  aloud  to  men  who 
work  while  they  listen  is  rather  unusual. 
These  professional  readers  are  found  in 
cigar  factories,  mostly  where  Cubans  are 
employed.  In  the  morning  newspapers 
are  read,  and  the  reader  must  translate 
from  English  to  Spanish.  Of  course 
.  Spanish  newspapers  are  read  as  well.  In 
the  afternoon  the  reading  is  from  books. 
As  a  rule,  the  professional  reader  works 
about  four  hours  a  day  in  the  factories. 
Sometimes  he  is  paid  by  the  owners, 
sometimes  by  the  workmen.  He  is  re- 
garded as  a  valuable  institution,  and  the 
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inen  work  better  with  a  reader,  instead 
of  being  diverted  from  their  tasks. 

Just  as  there  are  professional  readers, 
so  there  are  professional  story  tellers, 
who  make  a  good  living  by  entertaining 
children.  Nearly  all  of  them  are  women, 
and  some  have  never  had  any  schooling; 
but  they  can  tell  stories,  which  are  usu- 
ally of  their  own  invention.  Some  re- 
ceive children  in  their  own  homes  for  a 
small  fee,  five  or  ten  cents  an  hour  for 
each  child;  but  more  often  they  go  to 
houses  and  amuse  youngsters  for  fifty 
cents  an  hour.  Probably  the  most  suc- 
cessful story  teller  in  New  York  is 
^*  Grandma  Toodles,"  a  pleasant  faced 
woman  of  sixty,  who  lives  in  the  old 
neighborhood  known  as  Greenwich  Vil- 
lage. She  is  in  great  demand  when  there 
is  illness  in  the  house,  especially  when 
children  are  convalescent. 

The  "  baby  minders  "  are  an  estab- 
lished institution  in  New  York.  They 
are  day  nurses  for  mothers  who  do  not 
employ  a  servant  by  the  months  and  yet 
who  would  not  send  their  children  to  a 
day  nursery.  The  bedspreaders  also 
take  care  of  children.  In  every  tenement 
district  are  scores  and  hundreds  of  wom- 
en who  work  in  shops  or  factories  and 
who  also  keep  house.  The  family  cannot 
afford  to  employ  a  servant,  but  it  can 
afford  to  pay  a  woman  who  will  make 
beds,  sweep  the  floor,  wash  the  few 
dishes,  light  the  kitchen  fire,  and  set  the 
table  for  supper.  The  population  is  so 
closely  packed  that  the  bedspreader  can 
look  after  many  tenements  homes  in  the 
course  of  a  day. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  un- 
usual ways  of  earning  a  living  in  New 
York.  Professional  letter  writers,  rat 
killers,  clothes  menders,  and  street  sing- 
ers are  so  familiar  that  they  attract  no 
attention.  Then  there  is  the  artist  who 
paints  signs  for  blind  men  and  profes- 
sional beggars,  and  who  enjoys  almost 
a  monopoly,  because  his  work  is  consid- 
ered lucky.  There  are  the  funeral 
chasers,  who  get  commissions  from  un- 
dertakers, and  the  accident  chasers,  who 
are  paid  by  lawyers.  One  of  the  most 
expensively  dressed  men  in  New  York 
lives  on  the  commissions  he  receives 
from  lawyers.  There  is  no  end  to  these 
queer  ways  of  earning  a  living.  It  takes 
all  kinds  of  people  to  make  a  metropolis. 
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BY  HAMBLEN  SEARS. 

A  STORY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION,  IN  WHICH  THE  HERO, 
A  CONTINENTAL  SOLDIER,  COMES  IN  CONTACT  WITH  WASHING- 
TON. ANDRE,  BENEDICT  ARNOLD,  AND  OTHER  HISTORIC  FIGURES 
-THE  AUTHOR  IS  A  YOUNG  NEW  YORK  WRITER  WHO  IS  WIN- 
NING A  PLACE  AMONG  AMERICAN  NOVELISTS. 


IT  is  a  simple  tale,  yet  not  an  uneventful 
*  one.  And  as  I  sit  here  and  bite  the 
end  of  my  quill,  I  can  see  again  a  dirty 
night  in  '80,  thirty  years  ago,  a  warm, 
late  September  evening  with  the  fine  rain 
tumbling  down  on  the  leaves  of  the  trees 
that  bordered  the  road.  The  pattering 
drops,  the  thump  of  Roger's  hoofs  as  he 
kept  on  his  steady  gait  with  bowed  head 
and  bedraggled  mane,  the  occasional  loom 
of  a  big  maple,  and  the  sense  of  wretched- 
ness and  loneliness  were  the  only  sounds 
and  thoughts  that  came  to  my  conscious- 
ness. 

Yet  back  of  it  all  was  that  constant 
watchfulness  that,  young  as  I  was,  I  had 
learned  always  to  have  by  me,  a  lesson 
common  to  all  who  had  served  with  Gen- 
eral Putnam  for  a  year  or  two.  The  vig- 
orous old  man  had  given  me  many  a  part- 
ing caution  as  he  shook  me  heartily  by 
the  hand,  telling  me  to  have  a  care  of  this 
Hudson  River  country  and  of  the  wild 
thieves  that  broke  out  upon  colonial  and 
king^s  soldiers  alike  with  fine  impartial- 
ity. And  thus  I  had  ridden  out  of  Con- 
necticut and  turned  up  the  river  in  the 
midst  of  the  silent,  gloomy  September 
rain. 

It  must  have  been  eight  or  nine  o'clock, 
for  darkness  comes  on  early  in  such  a 
country  on  such  a  night,  and  I  had  had 
many  an  anxious  quarter  of  an  hour  since 
nightfall  looking  for  the  tavern  that, 
according  to  my  information,  should  be 
about  here  anywhere. 

Suddenly  I  became  aware  of  a  light 
ahead  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  evidently 
not  from  any  tavern  window,  but  from  an 
ordinary  coach  lantern,  moving  here  and 
there  so  strangely  that  instinctively 
Roger  slowed  up,  and  allowed  me  to  guide 
him  in  under  the  trees  to  one  side. 

A  moment's  observation  showed  me  a 
huge  and,  so  far  as  could  be  told  in  that 
light,  fine  family  coach  tilted  at  such  an 


unnatural  angle  that  I  perceived  it  to  be 
in  distress.  Two  men  were  at  work  upon 
the  wheel,  or  rather  standing  about  ex- 
amining it,  and,  nothing  appearing  amiss, 
I  rode  up  quietly  and  asked  them  what 
had  befallen  them. 

"Misery  enough,"  growled  a  churlish 
voice  in  reply.  "  Here  we  be  stranded  in 
the  country  with  never  a  nail  nor  strap  to 
help  us." 

I  liked  not  his  tone  nor  his  manner,  and 
probably  showed  as  much  in  my  reply, 
for  he  straightened,  and  I -saw  him  feel 
at  his  belt. 

**  That  is  not  much,  you  say,  do  you  ? " 
he  cried.    "  And  do  you  think  that  all  ?  " 

"  Tut,  tut,  my  friend.  Take  your  hand 
from  your  belt  and  tell  me  what  have  you 
inside."    I  asked  to  turn  his  attention. 

"  God  knows  I "  he  answered  with  re- 
newed wrath.  "A  witch,  a  woman,  the 
devil,  perhaps ;  "  and  added,  "  Settle  your 
head  well  on  your  shoulders  before  you  go 
nigh  to  that  door  I  " 

As  I  approached  the  coach,  a  hooded 
head  appeared  at  the  window,  and  a  high 
girlish  voice  said  in  a  strain  just  betwixt 
uncontrollable  anger  and  tears : 

"  You  wretched  men,  cannot  something 
be  done?  Am  I  to  die  here  in  this  dread- 
ful night  ?    Who  are  you,  sir  ?  " 

"  A  wanderer,  madam,  at  your  service," 
I  answered. 

"  Thank  God  for  a  human  voice  with 
some  temper  to  it,"  she  cried.  "  Can  you 
not  whip  these  churls  into  doing  some- 
thing, sir? " 

I  could  not  fail  to  notice  even  then  that, 
afraid  though  she  might  be,  anger  con- 
trolled her  more  than  fear. 

"The  case  is  not  so  bad,  mistress,  as 
you  think.  We  cannot  be  more  than  a 
mile  from  Gowan's  Tavern,  which  stands 
hereabouts." 

"  But  how  am  I  to  get  there  ?  " 

"  If  you  could  mount  my  horse,  we 
would  make  it  in  a  short  time,  with  only 
a  little  worse  wettinp." 
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Thereupon  without  reason  the  note 
changed. 

''  I  cannot  1  I  cannot  I "  said  she  with 
tears  in  her  voice. 

"  If  you  will  trust  to  me "  I  hegan. 

"  And  who  are  you  t  *'  she  cried  sudden- 
ly.   "  I  do  not  know  you." 

Somewhat  nettled  at  these  abrupt 
changes  of  manner,  I  was  guilty  of  pique, 
wheref  ore,  answering  that  I  had  but  tried 
to  offer  her  help,  I  made  as  if  to  move  on. 

"Wait!  Wait!  In  God's  name,  sir, 
would  you  leave  me  here  in  such  a  wil- 
derness?" 

"  Indeed,  I  would  not,  mistress,  but  it 
appears  you  do  not  wish  my  help." 

Thereupon  the  door  opened,  and  a  chit 
of  a  creature  in  a  black  hood  and  long 
cape  stepped  out  and  down  into  nearly  a 
foot  of  mud. 

I  was  off  Boger  in  an  instant,  and  by 
her  side. 

"  Forgive  me,  young  lady ;  I  was  as  rude 
as  your  men.  Come,  the  thing  is  not  so 
bad ; "  and  without  more  ado,  for,  to  tell 
gospel  truth,  the  thought  of  her  little  feet 
in  that  oozing  mud  gave  me  confidence,  I 
picked  her  up  as  if  she  had  been  a  baby 
and  set  her  on  old  Koger's  back. 

"And  do  you  two  men  unhitch  the 
horses  and  lead  them  on  after  us  to  the 
tavern,"  I  added. 

The  havoc  created  by  the  mud  was  evi- 
dent enough  now,  for  as  I  led  my  horse 
by  the  lantern  I  could  see  a  tiny  shoe  that 
once  had  had  a  bright  silver  buckle.  But 
its  shimmer  was  dim  now  under  the  drip- 
ping yellow  mud,  and,  as  far  as  I  could 
see,  the  same  clay  covered  what  must  have 
been  a  black  silk  stocking.  Then  in  a  mo- 
ment I  had  led  Roger  out  of  the  light  and 
up  the  road. 

Here  was  a  pretty  mess.  What  would 
the  general  say  to  his  emissaiy  to  the  com- 
mander in  chief,  so  carefully  cautioned 
to  avoid  any  embarrassment,  to  steer  clear 
of  aught  that  might  embroil  him  in  de- 
lays? What  would  he  say  to  me  now 
trudging  along  on  this  wretched  night, 
the  rain  falling  and  the  mud  rising,  lead- 
ing a  horse  that  bore  a  burden  dropped 
from  I  knew  not  where  and  clogging  my 
progress  in  this  ridiculous  fashion  ?  The 
thought  of  the  rain  made  me  turn  instinc- 
tively, and,  taking  my  cape  coat  from  my 
back,  lean  up  and  throw  it  over  my  com- 
panion's shoulders.  But  it  had  no  sooner 
touched  her  than  she  cried  out : 

"  I  will  not  wear  it !  You  need  it,  and 
I  have  a  thick  cape." 

"  You  will  be  drenched  to  the  skin  in 
no  time,"  I  said  firmly,  as  I  held  it  in 
place. 


"  If  you  do  not  take  it  instantly,  sir,  I 
will  throw  it  in  the  mud,"  she  answered. 

I  walked  along  without  a  word.  It 
seemed  that  this  little  baggage  had  the 
power  to  irritate  me  beyond  measure. 

"Will  you  take  it?"  she  cried,  in  a 
vibrant  voice. 

"  No,  I  will  not,"  I  exclaimed,  in  quite 
as  defiant  a  tone. 

"  Oh,  very  well !  "  said  she,  and  there- 
with tossed  my  best,  my  only  coat  into 
the  Tarrytown  mire,  as  if  it  had  been  the 
peel  of  an  orange. 

I  stopi>ed  a  moment  with  anger  that  was 
on  the  point  of  bursting  forth.  Then  I 
stooped,  picked  up  the  coat,  threw  it  over 
my  shoulders,  and  strode  up  to  Roger's 
head,  walking  on  in  silence.  Ood  knows 
I  knew  little  or  nothing  of  women,  never 
having  seen  many,  never  having  known 
any  well,  for  my  mother  had  died  when 
I  was  a  boy,  and  sisters  had  I  none.  But  I 
had  never  suspected  women  of  such  be- 
havior as  this,  and  the  knowledge  was 
anything  but  pleasant. 

I  would  then  and  there  gladly  have  left 
her  alone  with  Roger  if  I  had  dared. 
What  was  I  to  do?  What  could  I  do  on 
arrival  at  the  tavern?  And  then  my 
thoughts  turned  to  discover  the  method  I 
should  pursue  to  get  rid  of  my  strange 
burden.  I  would  wait  until  the  arrival  of 
her  servants  and  then  leave,  go  on  to  some 
other  point,  bad  night  as  it  was — anything 
to  get  myself  up  towards  Fishkill  and 
alone. 

Here  was  I,  Merton  Balf  ort,  of  Put- 
nam's division,  walking  up  the  Hudson 
River,  leading  a  bedraggled  woman  in  the 
worst  of  nights  to  a  mythical  inn,  which 
might  not  exist  at  all  for  aught  I  knew, 
in  a  country  overrun  with  Skinners — I, 
on  a  mission  to  General  Washington,  the 
importance  of  which  I  could  only  gather 
from  Putnam's  instructions  when  he  gave 
me  the  letter  and  told  me  how  much  speed 
and  sagacity  meant. 

"  Is  it  veiy  muddy  ? " 

I  could  scarcely  recognize  the  voice,  it 
had  so  changed.  All  the  tears,  all  the 
fear,  seemed  to  have  disappeared,  and 
in  their  place  something  strange,  very 
strange,  had  come. 

"  Oh,  no,  madam ;  the  road  is  clear  as  n 
floor,  and  the  sun  is  fast  drying  up  my  wet 
clothes,"  I  answered,  too  angry,  too  wor- 
ried, to  be  even  civil. 

I  heard  a  slight  sound  as  of  the  sudden 
drawing  in  of  breath,  but  no  other  re- 
sponse came  as  we  moved  slowly  on,  until 
at  a  bend  of  the  road  we  came  suddenly 
upon  the  tavern,  as  the  creaking  sign 
over  the  door  designated — a  small,  com- , 
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mon  looking  house  rambling  off  against 
the  side  of  a  hill  in  as  forsaken  and  silent 
a  spot  as  ever  villain  selected  for  foul 
deed.  There  was  nothing  for  it,  however, 
but  to  alight,  and  in  a  moment,  with 
neither  word  nor  look,  she  had  slipped  off 
Roger's  back  and  walked  straight  into  the 
main  room  of  the  hostelry,  and  I  after 
her. 

11. 

The  scene  that  met  our  gaze  as  we  got 
through  the  door  was  anything  but  con- 
soling. In  fact,  my  companion  drew  back 
against  me  as  she  entered,  and  instinc- 
tively grasped  my  arm.  For  the  room, 
which  at  best  was  about  what  might  have 
been  expected  from  the  exterior  of  the 
house,  was  now  filled  with  the  fumes  of 
foul  tobacco;  and  the  long,  low  ceiling 
was  black  with  the  smoke  of  lamps  that 
spluttered  and  smelt  till  the  atmosphere 
turned  the  gorge. 

At  one  end  burned  a  fire  in  a  huge  fire- 
place. Two  or  three  common  tables  were 
in  the  room,  and  around  one  of  these  half 
a  dozen  men  stood  holding  their  mugs 
high  in  the  air  as  they  reeled  about  and 
sang  in  drunken  discord : 

"For  he's  a  cho-l-l-y  good/eWo-o-w! 
Fr  he's  a  cho-U-y  good/eWo-o-w! 
Pr  he's  a  cho-I-l-y  good  fel-elo-o-o-o-ir, 
As  no-body  ca-an  de-e-ny-y-y!" 

It  was  clear  enough  that  the  jolly  good 
fellow  on  this  occasion  was  a  wretched 
lump  of  clay  lying  in  a  most  inhuman 
posture  under  the  table.  At  the  farther 
end  of  the  room  stood  a  bench,  which, 
from  the  bottles  upon  it,  was  evidently  the 
bar,  and  behind  this  leaned  the  tavern 
keeper,  thumping  out  the  time  with  a 
pewter  mug. 

As  the  company  appeared  to  take  not 
the  slightest  notice  of  us,  but  continued 
to  celebrate  tlie  virtues  of  their  for  the 
time  departed  friend,  I  led  my  companion 
over  to  the  fireplace,  drew  up  a  stool  for 
her,  and  bade  her  sit  quietly  for  the  double 
purpose  of  drying  her  clothing  and  avoid- 
ing any  unnecessary  attention  from  the 
other  occupants  of  the  room.  Then,  still 
moving  quietly,  I  approached  the  land- 
lord, and,  with  many  a  misgiving,  asked 
him  for  some  sort  of  food  and  drink. 

"  Aye,  food  there  is  none,"  cried  he ; 
"  but  you  can  drink  yourself  to  death,  an' 
you  will,  my  friend." 

And  forthwith  he  pointed  to  a  row  of 
ale  kegs. 

"  Listen  to  me,  landlord,"  said  I  stern- 
ly. "I  have  a  lady  here,  and  she  must 
have  food  and  lodging  this  night " 


I  got  no  further,  for  he  began  thumping 
upon  his  bar  and  shouted  to  the  revelers : 

"Hi,  boys,  look  here!  What  in  helPs 
name  do  ye  now  I  Stop  yer  screaming 
and  howling !  Do  yer  not  see  there's  gen- 
try present  ? " 

The  noise  ceased  in  a  moment,  and 
the  company  stood  looking  at  the  tavern 
keeper,  and  then,  following  the  line  of  his 
finger,  all  turned  like  automatons  to  where 
the  girl  sat  bending  over  the  fire.  I  had 
an  instant  to  study  them  closer,  and  be- 
came aware,  as  one  will  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye,  that  one  of  the  company  ap- 
peared to  be  of  a  better  sort.  He  wore  top 
boots  and  riding  breeks  and  a  swallow- 
tail coat,  befouled  with  mud,  and  by  his 
side  hung  a  long  sword.  Another  was  a 
somber,  long  faced  countryman,  while  the 
rest  appeared  to  be  clowns,  that  are  alike 
whether  in  town  or  country  the  world 
over. 

The  silence  lasted  but  an  instant,  and 
then  he  of  the  riding  boots  straightened 
himself  and  cried  out : 

"  Why,  you  whelps  of  Satan,  do  you  not 
know  a  lady  has  graced  our  board  ?  "  And, 
as  I  sidled  over  to  the  fireplace,  he  rolled 
this  way  and  that,  and  finally  came  close 
to  her  as  she  turned  to  look  at  Iiim. 

"Madam,"  said  he,  as  he  started  to 
make  a  profound  bow  with  a  sweep  of  his 
pewter  mug,  sending  a  thin  line  of  ale  in 
a  circle  over  the  floor,  "mad'm,  I  s'lute 
ye " 

But  the  bow  was  too  much  for  him,  and 
he  stumbled  over  his  own  feet,  and  fell  at 
hers.  The  quick  turn  of  her  head,  as  she 
stepped  back  from  him,  threw  her  hood 
back  on  her  hair,  and  then  I  saw  her  face 
for  the  first  time. 

What  a  face  it  was !  I  shall  never  for- 
get it,  never!  I  could  not  describe  it; 
for  it  seemed  then  all  eyes  and  wavy  brown 
hair,  and  a  small  mouth,  that  had  more 
of  scorn  in  it  than  I  could  have  believed 
possible  in  any  human  feature.  Be^uti* 
f ul  ?  Aye,  that  it  was,  white  now  as  snow, 
in  its  frame  of  dark  hair  and  darker 
hood.  But  I  know  not  what  devilish  in- 
fluence the  face  had  on  me,  for,  as  the 
man  struggled  to  his  feet,  she  gave  him 
a  slow  look,  and  then,  turning  to  me,  said 
quietly,  with  contempt  in  her  voice: 

"  Will  you  not  protect  me,  sir?  " 

And  I,  without  hesitation,  struck  the 
fool  in  his  face  with  my  closed  fist  and 
sent  him  rolling  over  himself  against  the 
wall. 

'Twas  a  foolhardy  thing  to  do,  and  I 
knew  it  before  I  had  finished.  For,  no 
sooner  was  he  down,  than  a  howl  set  up 
from   the  others,  as   they  made  for  us. 
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There  was  but  time  to  push  one  of  the 
long  tables  between  us  and  to  draw  my 
rapier,  when  the  crew  was  at  the  other 
side  of  the  low  barrier. 

Yet  then  I  felt  more  tranquil  than  I 
had  since  entering  the  tavern;  for  the 
affair  was  taking  on  the  look  of  a  fight» 
and  I  had  been  in  so  many,  large  and 
small,  of  late,  that  there  was  a  certain 
familiarity  to  it,  and  it  put  me  more  at 
my  ease.  I  turned  the  pistol  out  of  the 
nearest  man's  hand  with  my  point,  and  got 
the  girl  behind  me,  when  the  leader  (for 
so  he  was)  got  upon  his  feet,  purple  with 
rage,  and  roared: 

"Stop  there  I  The  man  has  insulted 
me !  Stop !  This  is  not  for  you,  clowns  I 
Clear  away  here  I  "  And  with  a  soberness 
I  had  little  expected,  he  scattered  them 
to  either  side,  and,  leaning  his  hands  on 
the  table,  spluttered  in  my  teeth : 

"  You,  sir !  You  have  struck  me  in  the 
face!  Are  ye  a  ooward,  or  will  ye  settle 
this  here  now  ?  " 

"  Nothing  could  be  better,"  I  answered. 
Indeed,  nothing  at  that  moment  could 
have  been  better,  for  it  quieted  the  others, 
or  else  in  a  moment  we  had  both  been 
dead,  or  one  of  us  worse.  "  Nothing  could 
be  better,'^  I  repeated ;  **  but  I  will  not  stir 
from  here,  unless  you  make  it  a  fair  fight 
and  give  me  fair  play." 

"  Never  fear,  my  fine  gentleman !  I'll 
give  ye  fair  play  enough,  and  a  foot  of 
good  steel  to  the  bargain!  Here,  you, 
Gowan,"  he  added,  turning  to  the  tavern 
keeper,  who  seemed  to  be  surprisingly 
sober,  of  a  sudden,  too,  "push  away 
these  tables,  and  you,  my  friends,  if  one 
of  you  does  aught  to  interfere,  I'll  blow 
out  his  brains !  "  And  he  tapped  a  brace 
of  pistols  in  his  belt. 

They  obeyed  him  like  lambs  and  set  to 
work,  pushing  the  chairs  and  tables 
against  the  walls  of  the  room,  while  two 
dragged  the  "  jolly  good  fellow  "  by  the 
shoulders  under  the  bar.  So  much  will  a 
serious  fight  do  to  cool  the  wine  heated 
brains  of  men  in  such  riotous  times  as 
these.  For  my  part,  I  turned  to  the  girl, 
to  find  her  looking  up  at  me  with  undis- 
guised fright  in  her  eyes. 

"  Keep  close  by  the  fire,"  said  I  quickly ; 
"  there  is  naught  to  fear  " — ^though  there 
was  enough  and  to  spare.  For  what 
might  happen  when  I  had  settled  this  one, 
I  could  not  tell. 

A  strange  little  smile  passed  over  her 
face  at  what  I  had  said,  and  then  she 
answered  * 

"  I  will.    But  can  you  fight  f  " 

Now,  I  do  not  know  why  it  should,  but 
it  did,  cut  me  to  have  such  a  question 


fiung  at  me  as  I  was  on  the  point  of 
going  into  a  struggle  that  she  alone  had 
brought  upon  me.  It  might  have  seemed 
that  she  could  think  of  some  one  but  her- 
self at  such  a  moment ;  but,  as  I  have  said, 
I  do  not  understand  the  working  of  a 
woman's  mind.  So  that,  whatever  I  may 
have  thought,  I  only  said : 

"We  shall  soon  see,  mistress,  and  for 
your  sake,  at  least,  I  can  but  try." 

She  looked  straight  into  my  face  again 
for  a  moment,  and  then  moved  over  to  the 
fireplace  without  a  word. 

"  Now,  then,  sir,  are  you  ready?  "  asked 
my  man,  and  I  answered  by  moving  into 
the  middle  of  the  now  cleared  room.  I 
liked  it  not  in  any  way.  The  lights  were 
bad.  At  best  'twas  but  a  fog,  and  a  man 
cannot  be  blamed  for  wishing  a  good  light 
to  watch  his  enemy's  eye.  To  one  side  of 
the  room  I  could  see  five  thievish  looking 
knaves  standing  together,  and  what  I 
might  expect  of  them  at  any  moment 
could  not  be  g^iessed. 

Then,  too,  good  swordsman  as  I  was — 
and  'tis  no  conceit  that  makes  me  say  so, 
for  I  had  had  three  years  of  work  by  day 
and  night,  and  half  a  dozen  before  them 
of  constant  practice  with  my  father,  Cap- 
tain Balfort,  of  the  Indian  wars — ^but, 
good  swordsman  as  I  might  be,  no  fight 
is  a  surety,  and  I  knew  nothing  of  my 
antagonist,  excepting  that  he  was  partly 
under  the  influence  of  liquor.  If  I  fell, 
what  might  not  become  of  the  grirl,  what 
might  not  the  papers  in  my  coat  mean  to 
him,  and  those  to  whom  he  belonged.  And 
it  soon  appeared  to  whom  he  belonged,  for 
he  crossed  my  sword  at  once,  saying : 

"  And  now  for  myself  and  for  the  king ! 
Watch  out,  you  bastard,  for  I  am  the  best 
of  men  to  play  with  this  tool ! " 

And,  indeed,  he  was  a  master  hand.  I 
could  tell  at  the  first  thrust  that  he  was 
better  than  I,  and  had  he  been  empty  of 
liquor,  this  tale  and  my  own  life  had 
ended  there  and  then  in  that  dirty  room. 
He  was  inside  my  g^iard  a  dozen  times  in 
the  first  two  minutes,  as  we  circled  round 
each  other,  playing  constantly  for  the 
light  of  a  single  lantern  that  hung  over 
the  outer  door. 

Still,  I  was  growing  calmer,  and  had 
begun  to  gage  him  better  when  he 
slipped  over  my  thrust  and  ripped  the 
shoulder  of  my  coat  with  a  sudden  and  a 
true  stroke.  Then,  on  the  instant,  I  heard 
a  stifled  cry;  and,  glancing  by  his  head,  I 
saw  the  girl  standing  by  the  fire,  leaning 
forward,  her  hands  nervously  clasped  to- 
gether at  her  throat,  her  hood  down  upon 
her  shoulders,  and  a  look  of  terror  in  her 


eyes. 
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"  Ah,"  said  the  wretch,  "  my  lady  whim- 
pers, does  she?  Fear  not,  I'll  give  her 
comfort  when  thou  hast  gone  to  hell." 

'Twas  a  spur  that  made  me  mad  to  think 
on,  realizing  as  I  did  that  he  had  all  hut 
done  for  me  that  moment,  and  I  went  at 
him  with  every  thrust  and  stroke  I  knew, 
heating  his  rapier  till  the  room  sang  with 
the  hlows.  But  I  could  not  touch  him.  He 
was  a  marvelous  good  hand,  and  no  mis- 
take; for  he  gave  ground  till  I  had  him 
with  his  foot  at  the  other  wall,  hut  not 
once  did  I  get  inside  his  guard. 

"  Keep  your  hounds  in  their  place,"  I 
cried,  between  my  fast  coming  breath; 
for  the  men,  whether  from  interest  or  with 
some  foul  design,  had  gathered  closer  to 
us. 

"  Stand  off,  you  fools  I  "  he  cried  in  an- 
swer. "  Do  ye  not  see  I  have  him  pinked 
already?  Look  ye  at  that — and  that — and 
that !  "  And  he  broke  away  from  the  wall, 
and  pressed  me  as  I  had  never  been  pressed 
before,  nor  wish  to  be  again.  Once  he 
touched  me  above  the  wrist,  and  I  could 
feel  the  warm  blood  running  down  into 
my  sword  hand.  This  was  no  country  lout, 
in  good  earnest,  and  I  knew  then  that  I 
had  to  do  with  some  British  officer  with- 
out his  uniform. 

Another  stifled  cry  came  from  the  di- 
rection of  the  fireplace,  sounding  clear  in 
the  silent  room,  and  a  smile  played  over 
the  man's  mouth,  as  he  muttered : 

"  Now  one  for  the  king  I  "  And  he  drew 
a  little  away  from  me.  I  stood  ray  ground 
and  let  him  go.  And  as  I  took  a  breath 
or  two  to  catch  wind,  and  brushed  my  left 
hand  across  my  eyes  to  wipe  away  the 
sweat,  I  cried  at  him  out  of  the  bitterness 
of  my  heart : 

"  Damn  you  and  your  king,  for  villain- 
ous knaves  I  Come,  are  ye  afraid,  that  yc 
draw  away?" 

Before  I  had  well  finished  a  look  came 
into  his  eyes  as  he  stooped,  and  then,  with 
only  the  thought  of  saving  myself  from  a 
thrust  I  did  not  know,  I  jumped  to  the 
right  and  thrust  my  sword  straight  out  at 
him. 

He  had  not  counted  on  the  quarts  he 
had  drunk,  and  the  stooping  posture  must 
have  affected  his  balance;  for  he  lunged 
beyond  his  power  to  recover,  and,  as  he 
half  fell,  half  thrust  by  me,  his  blade  went 
through  the  tail  of  my  coat,  and  my  own 
passed  clean  through  the  top  of  his  left 
shoulder. 

Down  he  went,  carrying  my  sword  with 
him,  and  a  howl  set  up  from  the  men. 

"A  foul  blow  I  A  foul  blow  I"  they 
cried,  and  I  had  but  time  to  pull  my  ra- 
pier away  when  they  were  upon  me.    The 


first  to  come  caught  my  fist  on  his  nose 
and  rolled  away  with  a  groan  of  pain,  but 
in  an  instant  the  others  had  me  down. 
'Twas  a  wretched  scramble  of  a  fight,  one 
against  four,  and  I  kicked  and  struck  out 
and  cursed  them  all  for  cowards,  when  on 
a  sudden  the  officer's  voice  sounded  high 
above  the  others,  and  with  his  one  good 
arm  and  the  tavern  keeper's  assistance, 
he  pulled  the  crowd  off. 

I  jumped  to  my  feet,  dazed  and  nearly 
mad  with  anger,  to  receive  a  tap  on  my 
shoulder  from  the  flat  of  his  sword. 

"  Ye've  not  finished  with  me,  my  friend ! 
Have  ye  had  enough  ?  " 

"  I  ?  You  British  spy !  I  had  enough? 
I'll  send  your  poor  soul  to  hell  before  I've 
had  enough ! " 

"  Good  I  "  said  he.  "  Good !  'Tis  a  proper 
spirit !  But  hell  waits  for  others  than  me 
tonight ;"  and  he  was  at  me  again  with  the 
blood  running  down  the  soaked  sleeve  of 
his  left  arm,  that  swung  aimlessly  at  his 
side.  The  man  was  game  beyond  a  doubt, 
and  a  strange  respect  for  him  crept  over 
me,  cooling  my  brain  and  giving  me  a 
sight  of  what  I  must  do  to  save  my  own 
life. 

Again  he  beat  into  my  guard.  Again 
he  pushed  me  to  the  wall.  But  I  was 
cooling  down,  and  he  could  not  stand  the 
terrible  strain.  If  I  could  but  hold  him 
off,  his  heavy  drinking  would  sap  his 
strength  before  mine  began  to  fail,  and 
with  that  new  heart  came  to  me,  and  I 
smiled  on  him  as  he  worked  to  touch  me. 

That,  and  the  knowledge  of  his  failing 
strength,  goaded  him  in  a  tender  spot, 
and  he  lost  his  temper  and  his  easy  air. 
I  could  hear  him  mutter  a  soft  curse  now 
and  then,  and  the  cool  smile  was  gone. 
Then  I  tried  again  a  dodging  thrust  that 
had  met  a  wall  of  cold  steel  earlier  in  the 
fight. 

Waiting  till  he  prepared  a  thrust  of  his 
own,  I  parried  with  a  too  waving  motion, 
and  swung  my  blade  far  out  to  the  right. 
He  saw  the  lost  guard  at  once,  but  saw 
too  late  how  I  drew  in  my  arm  and  turned 
the  point  at  his  breast.  I  dropped  on 
both  knees  as  his  rapier  passed  close  by 
my  head,  and  he  literally  spitted  himself 
on  mine,  falling  heavily  on  me  without  a 
sound. 

Knowing  what  would  come,  I  rolled  him 
over,  and,  jumping  up,  drew  both  pistols, 
and  stood  looking  about  the  room,  which, 
through  my  blurred  eyes,  showed  me  only 
what  seemed  to  be  a  hundred  faces. 

"The  next  will  die  sooner,"  I  cried. 
"Which  shall  it  be?  Which  shall  it  be? 
Will  ye  not  come,  none  of  you  ?    Ah !  " 

And   then,   seeing   some   one    rushing 
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towards  me,  I  leveled  the  pistol  straight 
at  his  head,  raising  my  eyebrows  to  get  a 
clearer  look,  when,  God  help  me,  I  had 
liked  to  have  shot  the  girl ! 

"Yon  are  hurt,"  said  she  softly. 
"  Where?  Where  is  it?  "  and,  looking  up 
at  me  with  eyes  that  were  filled  with  tears, 
she  took  my  right  wrist  and  turned  back 
the  sleeve.  'Twas  but  a  scratch,  but  his 
point  had  touched  a  vein  and  let  out  a  deal 
of  blood,  and  I  saw  her  sway  at  the  sight. 

"Have  a  care,"  I  said  quickly;  "they 
are  coming;'  but  she  stirred  not  a  step, 
and  proceeded  to  wipe  away  the  blood 
from  my  arm.  And  then,  growing  cooler, 
I  saw  the  tavern  keeper  warily  stepping 
forward,  bowing  and  apologizing  and 
keeping  a  sharp  watch  on  my  two  pistols. 

"  'Tis  over,  sir.  The  men  here  will  not 
break  their  word  " — a  fine  thing  was  their 
word,  to  be  sure — ^**  but  the  gentleman  is 
dying,  sir." 

For  the  first  time  I  looked  at  him.  He 
lay  just  as  I  had  rolled  him  over,  but  any 
one  could  see  that  he  breathed  heavily 
still. 

"  Here,  you,  Jim,"  said  Gowan.  "  You 
know  some'at  of  such  things.  Is  he 
dead?" 

The  sallow  faced  countryman  stepped 
over  and  straightened  out  the  body,  keep- 
ing a  careful  eye  the  while  on  my  pistol, 
as  my  companion  swiftly  and  gently 
bound  her  handkerchief  above  the  cut  and 
stopped  a  part  of  the  fiow.  Then  she  as 
gently  pushed  me  on  to  a  stool  by  the  table 
and  stood  with  her  hand  unconsciously 
resting  on  my  shoulder  as  the  countryman 
ripped  up  the  officer's  jacket  and  bared 
the  wound. 

"  'Tis  beyond  me,"  said  he  finally.  «  Ye 
can  do  naught  but  wash  it  with  clean 
water  and  wait." 

"  Take  him  into  the  other  room  here," 
said  Gowan,  and  three  of  them  picked 
him  up  and  carried  him  into  the  inner 
part  of  the  tavern. 

III. 

I  WAS  unable  to  do  aught.  In  truth,  I 
could  not  move,  and  so  I  sat  there  like  a 
sick  fool,  never  stirring,  except  once  to 
look  up  at  my  companion,  and  find  her 
looking  at  me  steadfastly;  but  I  could 
not  say  a  word.  And  yet  I  could  see  the 
men  who  had  returned,  except  the  somber 
faced  countr>'man,  growing  more  and 
more  confident,  as  those  who  had  carried 
him  away  talked  in  low  tones  to  the  others. 
But  the  minutes  gave  me  my  wind  and 
brought  back  some  of  my  nerve,  and  then 
they  came  on  with  set  faces. 


I  stood  up  and  grasped  ray  pistols,  but 
in  that  moment  the  girl  stepped  forward 
with  her  head  up  and  as  proud  an  air  as 
ever  chicken  had  against  mail  coach. 

"What  do  you  wish?"  she  asked 
quietly. 

"We  want  that  man!  He  has  killed 
one  of  us,  and " 

"One  of  you,  you  clowns?"  I  cried, 
taking  her  by  the  shoulder  and  setting 
her  aside.  "  He  is  no  more  of  you  than 
lam!" 

"  Who  are  ye,  then  ?  "  cried  the  spokes- 
man. "And  what  do  ye  here?  We  do  not 
like  the  look  of  ye,  and  ye  shall  go  no 
further  till  ye  settle  with  us  and  tell  us 
who  ye  may  be." 

It  was  no  drunken  crew  that  spoke  now, 
and  I  knew  it.  They  had  made  up  their 
minds,  and  I  was  too  weak  to  try  to  cope 
with  four  men.  They  seemed  to  be  na- 
tives hereabouts,  and  I  must  take  my 
chances  of  their  being  Colonials  by  senti- 
ment as  well  as  birth.  There  was  naught 
else  to  do. 

"I  am  an  American  soldier,"  I  said, 
"  traveling  north  alone,  and  you  have  no 
more  to  do  with  me  than  with  the  river 
outside  the  door." 

"  I  knew  it  I "  cried  the  man,  and  the 
others  began  to  surround  us.  "  Ye  rebel 
bastard,  ye've  struck  the  wrong  gang! 
Traveling  alone,  eh?  And  what  is  this 
baggage  here  with  ye  ?  " 

"  She  ?  "  said  I,  stumped  again.  "  Why, 
she " 

"I  am  his  sweetheart,"  said  the  girl, 
stepping  before  me  again.  Then  she  went 
on  in  an  earnest  way  that  finally  became 
plaintive :  "  We  have  run  away  to  be  mar- 
ried. Will  you  not  help  us  to  make 
merry?  We've  but  just  escaped  from  New 
York.  Indeed,  we  have!  You  can  see 
our  coach  broken  down  in  the  road  not  a 
hundred  yards  from  here — ^you  can,  in- 
deed, sirs ! " 

Her .  breath  w^as  coming  fast,  but  she 
went  on  with  excited  earnestness  that 
caught  the  men:  "Our  coach  boys  will 
be  here  shortly  with  the  horses.  You  can 
see  the  coach  if  you  will  but  go  down  the 
road !  He  does  not  tell  the  truth !  He  is 
no  rebel !  'Tis  not  so,  good  sirs !  Will 
you  not  drink  a  bumper  to  the  king  and  to 
our  honeymoon  ?  " 

I  could  not  say  a  word.  I  could  do 
naught  but  stare  open  moul'ied  at  her, 
for,  with  the  skill  of  intuition,  she  had  hit 
the  one  point — would  they  not  drink  a 
bumper  to  us — would  they?  The  one 
thing  to  win  them  over!  Then  I  caught 
her  arm.  What  was  she  doing?  'Twas  a 
foolish  and  a  futile  plan. 
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"  See,  sire,  you  see  he  tries  to  make  me 
deny  it !  But  I  will  not.  You  would  not 
injure  a  good  soldier  of  his  majesty,  would 
you?  And  you  will  drink  to  our  health 
and  happiness.  Mr.  Landlord,  will  you 
not  fill  us  up  mugs  of  ale  to  drink  the 
toast  ? "  And  she  stepped  back,  and  took 
my  arm  with  a  hand  that  shook  like  a 
leaf,  though  her  eyes  never  wavered  from 
the  men  she  addressed. 

"  By  God  I  Tis  a  brave  wench,"  cried 
one  of  the  men.  '^  And  a  health  it  shall 
be!" 

"  Stay,"  said  another,  a  huge  clout,  who 
was  no  more  a  Britisher  than  I.  "  I  do 
not  believe  itl  He  called  our  friend  in 
there  a  British  spy.    Dost  know  that  ? " 

"  But  I  say  she  shall  have  the  health," 
cried  the  other.  "Jack  Purdy,  ye  have 
no  soul  in  ye!  Can  ye  not  see  the  girl 
tells  the  truth?" 

"  Aye,  look  at  him,"  said  a  third ;  "  he's 
a  shamefaced  bridegroom !  " 

"We'll  do  it  in  shape,"  said  the  firet. 
"  Here  you,  Gowan  " — to  the  landlord — 
"  tell  Jim  Marvin  to  come  in  here.  Now, 
mistress,  to  you  and  your  happiness ! " 

"  To  you !  "  chorused  the  crowd.  And 
we  two  stood  there,  the  shaking  arm  in 
mine,  the  brave  eyes  smiling  a  forced 
smile,  but  looking  the  men  in  the  face,  as 
she  raised  the  filthy  pewter  to  her  lips  and 
touched  the  ale.  The  devil  himself  could 
not  make  me  drink,  till  I  bethought  me  of 
another  toast,  and,  turning  to  her,  drained 
the  cup  without  a  word. 

The  somber  individual,  who  it  appeared 
was  Marvin,  now  entered;  and  I  watched 
them  confer  with  him.  A  laugh  broke 
from  his  tipsy  lips,  and  he  muttered: 
"  'T would  be  a  good  close  I  Here  am  I 
saving  one  man's  life,  and  now  paving  the 
way  for  the  making  of  others."  And  still 
we  two  stood  there,  waiting,  neither  look- 
ing nor  speaking  to  the  other. 

"  So  it  shall  be  I  "  cried  the  big  one  in  a 
moment,  and  instinctively  I  clutched  a 
pistol  as  they  all  moved  over  towards  the 
fireplace  near  us. 

"  You  say  ye've  just  run  away  to  be  mar- 
ried, do  you  ?  "  asked  the  man. 

She  nodded. 

"  Very  well,  then,  we'll  repeat  the  cere- 
mony here  and  now.  Here's  Marvin  as 
good  at  marrying  as  curing  dead  men,  and 
we'll  have  the  ceremony  and  celebrate  the 
wedding  this  night,  damned  if  we  don't, 
eh,  boys  ? "  Another  chorus  of  assent 
greeted  this.  But  I  found  my  tongue  at 
last. 

"  That  you  shall  not,"  said  T  firmly. 

"  Then  string  him  up  for  a  rebel,  and 
we'll  take  good  care  of  the  girl !  "  cried 


one.  I  broke  away  from  my  companion 
and  leveled  two  muzzles  at  the  nearest 
fellow. 

"  The  firet  to  move  is  dead,"  said  I, 
hopeless  though  I  knew  it  was. 

"  Tut,  man,  we'll  punch  you  full  of 
holes,  if  you  talk  like  that,"  said  Marvin, 
smiling  with  the  assurance  of  five  to  one. 
"  And,  then,  why  should  you  not  join  us? 
What  harm  to  be  married  now,  if  you  have 
run  away  to  be?  And  will  you  have  all 
the  fun  to  youreelf  ?  Nay,  nay,"  he  went 
on  in  his  nasal  tone.  "  You've  broken  up 
our  evening  now,  and  ye'U  break  your  own 
neck  or  help  us  to  finish  it  in  our  own 
way.  Gowan!  Hey,  Gowan!  Where  is 
the  man  ?  Here,"  he  added,  as  the  tavern 
keeper  stuck  his  nose  through  the  door, 
"  bring  us  a  Bible." 

The  door  swung  wide  open. 

"  A  Bible !  "  cried  the  astounded  man. 

"  Aye,  a  Bible." 

"  And  what,  think  ye,  would  I  be  doing 
with  a  Bible?" 

"  God  knows,"  said  the  other.  "  Little 
enough.  But  we  do  not  need  one.  Gome, 
man  " — turning  to  me — "  stand  there." 

I  turned  to  the  girl,  and  she  looked  up 
at  me.  I  read  in  her  face  what  she  saw 
in  mine.  We  must  go  through  with  the 
thing,  or  in  half  an  hour  she  would  be  at 
the  mercy  of  these  outlaws. 

"  Why  not,  my  friends  ? "  she  said, 
turning  to  them.  "  I  cannot  be  married 
too  often.  Else  why  should  I  have  run 
away  from  home  ?  " 

After  all,  the  man  was  no  minister,  and 
a  forced  affair  like  this  could  mean  noth- 
ing. And  so  there,  in  the  reeking  room, 
with  one  man  in  a  stupor  and  with  five  as 
wicked  specimens  of  humanity  as  it  had 
ever  been  my  lot  to  meet,  the  drunken 
Marvin  married  us  in  the  early  morning 
houre.  How  the  wretch  knew  aught  of 
the  marriage  service  I  could  not  then  tell. 
But  he  did.  and  we  agreed  by  nods — only 
speaking  when  forced  to — to  cleave  to 
each  other  in  sickness  and  in  health,  -in 
good  fortune  and  in  bad,  till  death  should 
us  part. 

When  he  came  to  ask  my  name,  I  hesi- 
tated, and  was  about  to  give  another,  and 
then — curee  me  for  a  careless  beast — ^the 
man  called  Purdy  spoke  up,  reading  from 
the  rim  of  my  hat :  "  Balf  ort." 

And  so  I  gave  my  name. 

"  Mistress,"  said  Marvin,  **  your  name 
now." 

"Deborah  Phil  ipse,"  she  said,  beneath 
her  breath,  and  then  repeated  a  part  of 
what  he  dictated,  though  her  arm  grew 
heavier  and  heavier  in  mine  till  my 
wounded  wrist  throbbed  with  pain. 
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I  thought  then  it  was  over,  but  he  must 
needs  iret  paper  and  ink,  and  write  out  a 
blurred  and  rambling  certificate  that  Mer- 
ton  Balfort  and  Deborah  Philipse  were 
married  the  19th  day  of  September,  1780, 
by  James  Marvin,  minister  of  the  gospel ; 
whereupon  those  looking  on  roared  with 
laughter  at  him  and  his  solemnity,  and 
most  of  all  at  his  signature  that  covered 
half  the  page.  When  he  had  signed  Purdy 
cried  out: 

"  Now,  a  toast  to  the  bride ! "  and  we 
filled  again,  and  they  drank  and  I  tasted. 

But  Marvin  stood  up,  keeping  his  bal- 
ance as  best  he  could,  and  droned  out  in 
mock  solemnity : 

"  Gentlemen,  you  forget.  The  minister 
has  not  had  his  fee." 

Then,  turning  to  me,  he  said  in  a  wheed- 
ling tone,  with  a  horse  pistol  pointing  at 
me  from  his  right  hand,  ^'  You  would  not 
forget  the  man  of  God  that  made  you  the 
possessor  of  such  as  this  ?  " 

Indeed,  I  had  not  seen  it  until  that 
moment,  nor  had  it  occurred  to  me  till 
then  that  I  had  on  my  first  night  in  this 
country  fallen  in  with  a  gang  of  Skinners. 
It  was  clear  enough  now,  and  the  amuse- 
ment they  were  to  have,  and  were  having, 
while  robbing  me  was  of  their  own  devil- 
ish making. 

''Let  me  pay  the  fee,"  said  the  girl 
eagerly,  and,  drawing  out  a  silken  purse, 
she  took  from  it  half  a  dozen  gold  pieces 
— enough  for  forty  weddingrs — and  hand- 
ed them  to  Marvin,  adding, ''  I  thank  you, 
sir." 

I  could  have  cried  with  rage  at  this 
last,  the  simplicity  of  the  girl's  vision, 
coupled  with  her  infinite  skill  in  turning 
the  whole  episode  from  a  fight  into  a 
peaceful,  or  rather  harmless,  robbery! 

Marvin  held  the  pieces  in  his  hancC  and 
made  a  wry  face  as  he  leered  at  her. 

'''Tis  but  a  small  sum  for  so  great  a 
service,  Mistress  Balfort  I  " 

"  Why ^"  said  8he,with  a  vacant  stare, 

and  then  looked  at  me.  Something  must 
have  shown  on  my  face;  for,  with  a  sud- 
den catching  of  her  hand  at  her  throat 
and  a  falling  of  her  smiling  mask,  she 
handed  him  the  purse  and  turned  away. 

Marvin  counted  out  the  pieces  with  slow 
precision,  and  then  turned  to  his  gang. 

"  This  is  but  a  paltry  pair  after  all," 
said  he.  ''  And  never  have  I  had  so  small 
a  marriage  fee.  Can  you  not  help  your 
lady  wife  out,  good  sir?  " — ^addressing  me. 

An  uncontrollable  movement  that  I 
made  drew  four  long  barrels  on  my  head 
not  five  feet  away,  and  with  a  groan  I 
threw  him  my  wallet. 

It  held  a  goodly  sum,  and  I  prayed  that 


they  might  forget  to  search  me,  for  what 
else  I  had  lay  with  my  despatches  in  my 
boots.  But  a  savage  grunt  from  the  other 
side  of  the  room  saved  us.  Every  eye 
turned  towards  the  sound,  and  we  saw 
the  "jolly  good  fellow"  wriggle  and  sit 
up.  He  was  dressed  like  my  opponent, 
and  I  was  watching  him  as  he  struggled 
to  his  feet,  when  a  spasmodic  grasp 
clutched  my  arm.  I  turned  to  see  Mis- 
tress Philipse's  face  close  up  to  mine  and 
abject  terror  written  on  every  feature. 

^  That  man  t  That  man !  "  gasped  she. 
*^  Save  me  from  him,  in  God's  name ! " 
And — whether  because  this  was  the  last 
straw,  or  because  of  some  new  and  greater 
danger  from  this  last  addition  to  our  com- 
pany, I  know  not — she  leaned  against  me 
and  would  have  fallen  had  I  not  picked 
her  up  and  carried  her  into  the  other  part 
of  the  tavern. 

The  door  opened  into  a  hall,  and  from 
that  I  turned  into  the  first  room,  which, 
as  often  in  such  houses,  was  a  bedroom; 
there  I  laid  her  on  the  bed  and  took  off 
her  soaked  shoes.  She  lay  quiet,  and  I 
seized  the  chance  to  seek  the  landlord. 
He  was  not  far,  for  I  found  him  standing 
looking  at  me  as  I  came  into  the  dark 
hall. 

"  Gowan,"  said  I,  "  you  have  as  villain- 
ous a  lot  here  as  ever  I  saw,  but  if  you  be 
the  man  I  think  you,  you  will  get  me  out 
of  this  place." 

"  What  can  I  do  with  them,  sir?  They 
own  the  house  now.  'Twill  be  a  godsend 
if  they  do  not  bum  it  about  our  ears  I  " 

"  Go  back  down  the  road  and  find  the 
coach.  You'll  get  a  hundred  times  the  pay 
there  for  what  I  want  you  to  do." 

"  I'll  do  what  I  can,"  he  muttered. 

''  Give  me  another  horse  and  a  woman's 
saddle,  if  you  have  it." 

"  I  have  none  but  an  old  man's  saddle.'* 

"  You'll  find  two  horses  hitched  to  the 
coach.  Keep  them."  For,  if  the  men  had 
not  taken  them,  they  must  still  be  there. 
The  men,  I  knew,  must  be  gone  by  this. 

"I  cannot  get  the  horse  for  ye  just 
now,"  he  muttered,  standing  first  on  one 
foot  and  then  on  the  other. 

"  Come  with  me,  then,"  said  I,  and  we 
went  back  to  the  main  room.  'Twas  a 
ticklish  job,  but  we  did  it.  They  were  at 
their  jolly  good  fellow  again — now  he  sat 
on  a  stool  with  his  head  in  his  hands — 
and  they  hailed  me  as  an  old  friend.  I 
must  needs  drink  with  them  and  sing  a 
snatch.  But  we  put  a  keg  on  the  table 
and  stole  out,  leaving  them  fighting  for 
the  first  draft  of  it. 

We  found  the  coach,  but,  as  I  feared, 
neither  men  nor  horses.    Still,  there  was 
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that  in  th^  trayeling  box  behind  which 
more  than  satisfied  Gowan,  and  we  soon 
had  another  horse  saddled,  standing  with 
Roger  ready  in  a  shed  just  above  the  tay- 
em.  On  getting  again  into  the  back 
room  by  a  rear  door,  I  found  the  girl  sit- 
ting up  on  the  bed.  She  clung  to  me,  and 
cried  out  in  a  smothered  voice : 

^  That  man!  That  man!  Is  there  an- 
other with  him?  There  must  be!  They 
are  always  tc^ether ! " 

"There's  no  other  here,  madam.  Do 
but  keep  quiet,  and  all  will  be  well." 

"  We  must  get  away,"  she  begged  again. 

**  You  could  not  ride  now,  and  an  hour 
hence  the  men  will  be  beyond  the  power 
to  follow  us.  Hark — ^they  are  at  it  again ; " 
and,  indeed,  only  the  dead  could  fail  to 
hear  them. 

I  got  her  to  lie  down  again,  and  went 
and  sat  outside  the  door,  till  she  cried 
out  that  I  was  leaving  her  to  them.  And 
80  I  came  and  sat  by  the  bed,  and,  as  I  am 
a  sinner,  nothing  would  do  but  she  must 
have  her  little  hand  in  mine.  'Twas  a 
strange  thing  for  Merton  Balfort.  And 
once  I  turned,  when  I  dared,  to  look  at 
her,  and  saw  her  asleep  with  her  head 
lying  on  the  pillow,  still  in  its  frame  of 
wonderful  wavy  hair. 

IV. 

We  had  been  walking  the  horses  slowly 
a  good  hour  northward,  for  I  had  no 
choice  but  to  get  on  with  my  journey.  The 
rain  had  stopped,  and  the  first  light  of  a 
September  day  began  to  show  up  over 
the  high  land  to  the  eastward.  Not  a 
word  had  we  said  since  getting  well  start- 
ed. I,  for  one,  had  more  to  think  than 
talk  on,  and  the  girl  was  too  wearied  to 
do  more  than  sit  in  her  ungainly  saddle, 
while  I  led  her  wretched  nag. 

Heaven  knows,  I  am  no  poet,  and  never 
was;  but  the  break  of  that  day  was  a 
beautiful  thing  to  see.  All  the  earth  was 
wet  and  glistening  on  the  barest  excuse 
for  light.  The  trees  all  but  met  over  our 
heads,  with  now  and  then  an  open  bit  of 
country,  and  here  and  there  a  sight  of  the 
big  river.  And  all  the  little  noises  of  the 
morning — the  insects,  the  birds — kept  up 
a  singing  and  a  wheezing  and  a  droning 
that  would  make  the  heart  bound  within 
you. 

Then  would  come  a  little  more  light, 
and  the  trees  would  separate  and  stand  up 
of  themselves,  and  you  could  tell  houses 
from  sand  banks.  And  from  a  strange 
and  ghostly  whiteness  there  came  a  big 
red  glow,  like  a  sunset,  but  still  never 
was  that  light  at  setting  sun.    Here  and 


there  was  a  red  tipped  bough,  while  the 
big  rocks  across  the  stream  bun^  with 
the  color.  Then  I  watched  the  color  go 
by  and  the  first  white  light  of  the  sun 
pitch  against  the  clifFs,  catch  the  trees 
above  us,  and  then  come  dropping  around 
us  on  the  wet  turf  and  the  red  mud  at  our 
feet.  And  another  clear  day  was  come 
out  of  as  filthy  a  night  as  one  could  guess 
at. 

"  'Tis  a  very  fine  day,"  said  a  strange 
voice  at  my  side. 

I  turned  in  my  saddle  in  wonder,  and 
found  her  looking  up  at  the  trees  overhead 
and  the  sky  through  them,  and  then 
turned  back  in  my  saddle  and  said  not  a 
word.  What  might  be  her  ladyship's  next 
mood  ?  As  for  myself,  I  was  too  worn  out, 
too  uncertain  as  to  my  next  move,  to  see 
aught  in  the  situation  but  desperate  out- 
look and  small  chance  of  my  mission  fin- 
ishing that  day  or  week. 

So  the  noisy  silence  of  the  wood  began 
again. 

"  You  have  not  the  manners  of  his  maj- 
esty's court,  sir,"  said  she  blandly. 

"  I  have  never  had  occasion  to  be  there, 
mistress,"  I  answered,  with  some  meaning 
to  ray  tone. 

"  No  ?  "  said  she,  and  studied  the  green 
leaves  about  her  for  a  space.  "  'Tis  a 
wretched  thing,"  she  added,  after  a  bit. 

"What,  the  court?" 

"  Nay,  the  want  of  the  manners." 

"  Perhaps  you  would  prefer  to  return  to 
the  others;  "  and  then  I  stuck  a  spur  into 
old  Roger  and  cursed  myself  for  a  fool. 

She  said  not  a  word  for  a  moment,  and 
then: 

"A  courtly  response,  indeed.  Whore 
were  you  bred,  sir?  " 

"In  what,  God  be  thanked,  is  a  free 
country,  mistress.  The  town  of  Boston, 
in  Massachusetts  colony." 

"  Oh !  I  have  heard  tell  of  it.  A  little 
wandering  town,  where  men  pray  for 
eight  days  in  the  week,  and  a  woman  may 
wear  only  black  and  never  raise  her  eyes 
from  the  buckle  of  her  slipper." 

"  'Tis  a  town  of  great  men  and  big 
hearts,  Mistress  Philipse.  And  'tis  not  for 
even  a  British  butteiiy  to  demean  it." 

"Am  I,  I  wonder,  Mistress  Philipse?" 
said  she,  looking  at  me  with  a  glint  in  her 
eye.   "Or " 

"  I  do  not  know,  madam.  That  was  the 
name  you  took  but  a  few  hours  since/* 
She  had  a  look  in  her  face  that  for  the 
life  of  me  I  could  not  read.  Was  it  a 
bursting  desire  to  laugh,  or  a  vixen's  love 
of  teasing? 

"  Or,  am  I  Mistress — Mistress — Balfort, 
is  it?" 
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"  If  you  were  so  indeed,  you  should  not 
speak  thus  of  the  Cradle  of  Liberty." 

"  Ah,  indeed !  And  would  you  tell  me 
who  should  prevent  it  ?  " 

"  That  I  will,  mistress.  No  other  than 
your  husband." 

"  Ah,  indeed  I  "  said  she  again.  "  I  see 
that  you  have  lived  much  in  the  company 
of  women  and  know  them  full  well.  Cap- 
tain Balfort." 

"Lieutenant  Balfort,  at  your  service, 
mistress." 

"  You  should  be  a  captain,  sir,"  said 
she,  looking  up  through  the  trees.  "  You 
bore  yourself  as  such  not  many  hours 
since." 

The  change  of  tone  was  so  quick  that 
for  some  unknown  reason  I  grew  red  with 
shame,  and  asked  seriously  enough : 

'*  Will  you  tell  me  why  you  should  go 
through  a  bad  scene  as  brave  as  any — ^any 
soldier,  and  then  faint  at  sight  of  a  drunk- 
en man  ? " 

"  Ah,  do  not  speak  of  him !  "  cried  she, 
turning  a  face  that  on  a  sudden  had  a 
bit  of  that  terror  in  it  again.  And  then, 
looking  back  on  the  road,  "  Think  you 
they  may  follow  us  ?  " 

"Nay,  mistress,"  I  answered.  "Not 
one  of  them  could  stand." 

"  Then  why  will  you  bring  me  back  to 
that  tavern,  when  I  am  tired  and  would 
talk  of  other  things?" 

"  'Twas  a  thoughtless  query,  and  I  ask 
your  forgiveness,"  said  I,  riding  closer  to 
her,  for  I  thought  she  would  sway  off  the 
nag's  back. 

But  her  eye  grew  bright  again  on  a 
sudden. 

"  Do  not  fear,  sir,"  said  she,  with  her 
chin  in  the  air.  "  I  am  no  chicken  hearted 
maid.  I  do  not  require  the  support  of  an 
arm — not  even  when  that  arm  belongs  to 
a  husband." 

"  Mistress  Philipso,"  said  I  earnestly, 
resting  a  hand  on  her  horse's  mane,  "  you 
have  twice  referred  to  a  part  of  last  night's 
performance  with  the  scorn  that,  God 
knows,  you  no  doubt  feel.  But  you  are  in 
the  wrong  to  give  it  any  credence,  except 
as  the  brave  act  of  a  brave  woman,  who 
saved  by  her  ready  wit  her  companion 
from  sure  death  and  herself  from  worse. 
Do  you,  perchance,  think  that  that  com- 
panion places  any  other  significance  upon 
it?" 

She  turned  her  head  away  and  looked 
down  at  the  wet  ferns  by  the  roadside  for 
a  moment  without  reply,  and  then,  looking 
me  in  the  face,  answered : 

"  'Tis  a  foolish  question,  lieutenant, 
and  you  know  it  as  well  as  I.  Therefore 
will  I  not  answer  it." 


Why  it  should  be  so  I  cannot  tell,  but 
the  certainty  that  I  saw  in  her  face  of  the 
whole  event's  absurdity  gave  me  a  sinking 
within  myself  that  turned  me  back  in  my 
saddle  and  put  out  the  brightness  of  the 
morning. 

So  again  we  rode  on  for  a  space. 

"  You  do  not  ask  me  why  I  am  in  this 
dreadful  country  alone  and  at  such  a 
time,"  said  she  firmly. 

"  No,  mistress,  I  do  not.  But  I  would 
ask  another  question,  if  you  should  choose 
to  permit  it." 

"  And  what  may  it  be?  " 

"  No  other  than  where  are  you  going  ?  " 

For  a  moment  she  looked  at  me  with 
that  glint  in  her  eye,  and  then  burst  into 
as  merry  a  fit  of  laughter  as  it  has  been 
my  lot  to  hear.  I  looked  at  her  in  amaze- 
ment, not  unmixed  with  irritation,  and 
off  she  went  in  another  ripple,  till  I  had 
nigh  broken  forth  into  more  remarks  that 
would  doubtless  have  called  down  other 
sarcasms. 

"  'Tis  no  doubt  most  ludicrous,"  said 
I,  at  length,  somewhat  bitterly,  "but  I 
have  not  yet  discovered  that  side  of  it  and 
cannot  join  your  humor." 

"  Oh,  can  you  not,  indeed  ? "  she 
laughed.  "Could  you  but  look  on  your 
own  face  at  this  moment,  you'd  discover 
soon  enough." 

"  I  do  not  see  what  my  face,  ludicrous 
as  it  may  be,  has  in  common  with  the  end 
of  your  journey." 

"  Why,  I  am  traveling  with  my " 

I  turned  quickly  upon  her,  and  she 
stopped  and  flushed  as  red  as  the  morning 
sun  but  a  couple  of  hours  ago. 

"  I — I  am  going  to  a  place  just  above 
here,"  she  stammered  with  a  sober  face. 
"  And  I  would  tell  you,  sir,  in  order  that 
you  may  not  misjudge  me,  that  I  have 
run  away  from  home,  because " 

"  Because  ? "  said  I,  in  spite  of  myself, 
for  I  should  have  asked  hours  ago  had  I 
dared. 

"  Because  I  chose  to,"  she  answered, 
and  then,  turning  two  eyes  on  me  that 
boded  no  good  in  them  to  those  who 
crossed  her,  she  went  on,  sitting  straight 
up  in  the  old  saddle ;  "  because  they  will 
learn  some  day  that  I  will  do  what  I  see 
fit  to  do,  and  will  not  do  what  neither  God 
nor  man  should  expect  of  me !  " 

Who  is  it,  I  wonder,  that  says  some- 
thing of  the  lucidity  of  a  woman's  mind  ? 
I  knew  no  more  of  why  she  left  her  home, 
if  she  had  one,  than  I  did  before  her  reply, 
but  I  would  no  more  have  asked  at  that 
moment  for  definite  information  than  I 
would  have  banged  my  head  against  yon- 
der big  maple  by  the  roadside.    So  I  held 
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ray  peace,  and  she  sat  there  astride  her 
horse  with  her  head  up  and  the  glance  of 
a  queen  ordering  off  some  one's  head. 

She  was  going  to  some  place  about  here. 
Then  I  could  get  on  my  way  and  attend  to 
my  mission.  That  was  what  I  wanted,  no 
doubt.  It  would  be  a  lucky  thing  for  me 
to  get  my  mind  on  my  work  and  carry  it 
through.  I  was,  of  course,  pleased  at  this, 
and  a  load  was  lifted  from  my  shoulders. 

"  Why  "do  you  look  so  glum?  "  said  she. 
"  Do  you  perhaps  take  their  side  ? " 

"God  forbid,  mistress!"  said  I. 
"They"  might  go  to  Limbo  before  I 
would  stretch  out  a  hand  tcT  help  them. 
"  I  was  thinking  of  other  matters." 

"  Oh,  were  you,  indeed  ?  I  suppose  that 
you  are  so  accustomed  to  riding  about  the 
earth  with  women  that  their  conversation 
wearies  you." 

I  lifted  my  hand  to  interrupt  her,  but 
she  went  rushing  on : 

"  And  I  would  ask  you  a  question,  too, 
Mr.  Balfort.  Will  you  give  me  that 
paper  ? " 

"  That  paper  ?  "  said  I,  in  amazement. 

"  Yes,  sir.  That  paper  which  you  have 
in  your  pocket,  and  which  I  signed  last 
night ;  "  and  I  saw  a  bit  of  color  go  slowly 
over  her  face  and  into  her  hair,  as  she 
looked  at  me,  and  then  at  Roger's  nose, 
and  then  back  at  me. 

"Why,  I  think— I  fear  it  is  lost,"  I 
muttered. 

"Do  not  lie  to  me,  sir!  'Tis  in  your 
pocket.  I  saw  you  put  it  there  when  'twas 
signed." 

And  so  I  drew  the  scrawled  slip  from 
my  pocket  and  handed  it  to  her,  as  she 
had  bid.  She  took  it  slowly  and  looked  at 
it  for  a  moment  as  the  horses  walked  on 
quietly,  and  then  she  put  it  between  the 
lacings  of  her  bodice,  and  the  color  ran 
over  her  face  again,  like  the  little  haze 
that  passes  across  the  moon  of  a  windy 
night. 

"  Look !  "  said  she  suddenly.  "  We  are 
coming  to  a  village.  See  the  houses.  I 
think  I  M^ill  walk  a  bit." 

I  got  down ;  and  she,  looking  at  me  with 
a  little  smile,  placed  her  two  hands  on  my 
shoulders  and  let  me  lift  her  out  of  the 
ungainly  saddle  and  set  her  on  the  ground, 
wondering  the  while  how  so  much  temper 
and  changeableness  could  possibly  be  con- 
tained in  so  little  avoirdupois,  for  she 
could  not  have  weighed  eight  stone.  As  I 
threw  the  reins  of  the  two  horses  over  my 
arm  and  started  along  the  only  partly 
dried  ruts  by  her  side,  she  laughed  that 
little  laugh  again : 

"  Of  what  do  you  suppose  T  am  think- 
ing, Mr.  Balfort  ?  " 


"Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  pretend 
to  guess,  madam." 

"I  am  thinking,"  she  answered,  and 
laughed  again — "  I  am  thinking  that  if  I 
do  not  have  something  to  eat  this  minute, 
I  shall  die." 

"  The  devil  take  me  for  a  careless  lout," 
I  cried,  and  forthwith  drew  out  from  my 
pocket  a  dirty  bit  of  paper — the  only 
thing  I  could  find  at  the  tavern — and 
opened  out  a  moderately  clean  piece  of 
bread  and  a  slice  or  two  of  ham.  She 
looked  up  at  me  in  surprise,  and  impul- 
sively held  out  her  hand. 

"  You're  a  good,  thoughtful  man,  after 
all!" 

And  I,  I,  this  same  Balfort — ^what  the 
fiend  had  gotten  into  my  crop  this  day  ? — 
I  raised  it,  and  put  my  lips  to  the  little 
knuckles. 

"  Aha,  sir,"  cried  she  with  a  twinkle 
in  her  eye,  "Boston  is  not  so  far  from 
her  majesty's  court  as  I  have  been  led  to 
infer ! "  I  dropped  the  hand  as  if  it  had 
been  a  hot  cake,  and  turned  to  the  horses, 
cursing  myself  for  an  ass. 

Then  she  sat  down  by  the  roadside  on  a 
rock  and  proceeded  to  eat  the  bread  and 
ham  with  as  healthy  an  appetite  as  if  she 
had  just  come  from  a  canter  across  the 
meadows  on  her  favorite  mare.  After  a 
bit  we  searched  about  between  the  road 
and  the  river,  and  at  last  came  upon  a 
pretty  spring,  glittering  in  the  sunshine, 
and  I  showed  her  how  to  lie  at  full  length 
and  drink  from  the  pool  itself. 

So  we  walked  on  into  the  village, 
through  it,  and  on  out  into  the  country 
again.  She  had  refused  to  rest,  as  I  sug- 
gested, in  one  of  the  houses,  giving  no 
reason  except  that  she  did  not  care  to, 
and  since  passing  the  last  one  we  had 
walked  on  in  silence,  until,  without  warn- 
ing or  introduction,  she  suddenly  turned 
to  me  and  said: 

"  You  know  that  I  have  left  my  father's 
house  in  the  city." 

"Yes,"  I  answered,  not  venturing  too 
many  opinions. 

"You  know,  too,  that  you  are  in  my 
eyes  a  rebel." 

"  Yes." 

"A  treasonable  person,  who  should  by 
rights  be  hanged." 

"  Yes." 

"  A  very  dangerous  person,  who  breaks 
the  king's  laws,  and  must  not  be  recog- 
nized or  tolerated  for  an  instant." 

"Yes." 

"  Then,  sir,  when  we  reach  the  gate  of 
that  large  house  which  you  see  yonder, 
get  you  gone  at  once,  if  you  have  any  re- 
gard for  me." 
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"Any  regard  for  youV^  I  asked  in 
some  astonishment. 

"  Why.  yes." 

"Why*  yes'?" 

"  Because,  sir,  I  do  not  care  to  witness 
a  hanging  of  any  kind,  whether  of  rebels 
or  king's  law  breakers,  or  dangerous  per- 
sons— or — or — near  relatives." 

I  looked  at  her  and  saw  her  face  as 
serious  as  it  had  yet  been. 

"  That  is  the  house  of  a  Tory — a  Royal- 
ist— and  you  stop  there  ?  " 

"I  do,"  she  answered,  looking  off 
towards  it. 

"  Do  you  know  of  the  great  danger  of 
such  a  house  in  this  neutral  country,  open 
to  all  the  marauders  that  prowl  about — of 
such  men  as  we  saw  last  night  ?  " 

"  I  do,  perfectly.  That  is  why  the  peo- 
ple have  left  it." 

"  And  you  are  going  there  alone  ?  " 

"  Except  for  the  servants." 

"And  who  will  hang  me,  if  it  please 
your  ladyship  to  answer  ?  " 

"  I  shall  be  obliged  to  order  the  servants 
to  serve  their  king." 

I  laughed  for  the  very  absurdity  of  it. 

"  Mistress  Philipse,  if  you  are  indeed  to 
stop  here,  I  shall  conduct  you  to  the  house 
and  see  that  you  are  properly  cared  for." 

"  You  will  do  nothing  of  the  kind,  sir." 

"  But  think  you  that  I  fear  your  serv- 
ants, or  your  king's  edicts  ?  " 


"  No,  but  you  do  me  and  mine." 

"  Do  you  think  so,  indeed  ? "  said  I,  a 
little  nettled. 

"  Yes,  because  I  will  beg  you  to  go  on," 
she  said,  turning  quickly  to  me  and  put- 
ting her  hand  on  my  arm,  looking  up  into 
my  face  with  an  earnest  appeal  in  her 
eyes ;  "  because  I  am  quite  safe,  because 
I — I — you  have  been  a  true  gentleman 
this  night  and  day,  and  because  I  would 
not  have  you  do  aught  to  make  me  think 
otherwise  of  you."  The  beautiful  eyes 
were  filling  with  tears  as  she  went  on. 
"Because  I  have  perhaps  done  a  foolish 
thing,  and  am  quite  safe  now,  and  would 
not  do  other  foolish  things,  and  because — 
because  you  are  too  kind  not  to  do  what 
I  ask ;  "  and  she  was  through  the  gate  and 
gone  up  the  walk  to  the  house  before  I 
could  speak. 

I  stood  watching  her  running  on,  pow- 
erless to  follow,  and,  as  she  reached  the 
comer  of  the  house,  she  turned  back  and 
waved  her  hand  to  me  once — and  then  she 
was  gone. 

Slowly  T  tied  the  old  nag  to  the  gate 
post.  Slowly  I  mounted  Roger  and  head- 
ed the  good  horse  up  the  road,  keeping  my 
eyes  the  while  upon  the  corner  of  the 
house  around  which  the  little  figure  in  its 
hood  and  cape  had  disappeared.  And  so  I 
sat  across  Roger  until  the  trees  shut  out 
the  view. 


(To  he  continued,) 


WHEN  MARJORY  DANCED  THE  MINUET. 

When  Marjory  danced  the  minaet, 

My  heart  was  the  waxen  floor ; 
Her  hair  gleamed  gold  in  its  silken  net, 
Her  gown  was  the  hue  of  the  violet. 

Dew  gemmed  with  the  pearls  she  wore. 

When  Marjory  danced  the  minuet, 
The  candles  twinkled  and  gleamed, 

For  she  was  the  qneen,  the  courtiers'  pet ; 

And  when  in  the  maze  of  the  dance  we  met 
How  sweet  was  the  dream  I  dreamed  ! 

When  Marjory  danced  the  minaet, 
The  music  it  pulsed  and  throbbed 

And  thrilled  the  soul  with  a  sweet  regret ; 

bnpassioned  the  heart,  while  the  eyes  were  wet, 
As  it  sobbed,  and  laughed,  and  sobbed. 

Since    Marjory  danced  the  minuet, 

How  wondrous  the  world  has  grown ! 
For  my  life  holds  hidden  its  memory  yet 
Of  the  night  my  heart  can  never  forget. 
When  it  came  into  its  own  I 
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\A/ HAT  city  in  the  world  so  strange  as 
^  ^  Manila  ?  Where  else  can  be  found 
the  contrasts  and  anomalies  which  she 
presents?  Here  medieval  Europe  is  set 
down  in  the  midst  of  the  orient,  and  in- 
tensely modem  America  dominates  both. 
Nearly  four  hundred  years  ago  the  Philip- 
pines were  discovered  by  the  adventurers 
of  Spain,  and  Don  Miguel  Lopez  de 
Legazpi  founded  a  Castilian  stronghold 
in  far  off  Luzon.  Around  the  ancient 
walls  and  buttresses,  the  drawbridges  and 
portcullises,  of  the  old  walled  city,  there 
now  stretches  a  sea  of  Spanish  dwellings 
mingled  with  the  nipa  houses  of  the  na- 
tives. Here,  too,  in  the  suburban  district 
of  Binondo,  dwell  thousands  of  Chinese. 
The  Europeans  and  the  Asiatics  amalga- 
mated to  a  certain  extent,  and  had  become 
used  to  living  together  when  the  Ameri- 
cans sailed  into  the  bay  three  years  ago. 
Since  then  the  medley  of  peoples,  civiliza- 
tions, and  tongues  has  grown  stranger 
than  ever  before. 

It  seemed  to  me  when  I  first  reached 
Manila  that  the  spirit  of  the  European 
middle  ages,  which  the  Spaniards  brought 
with  them  when  they  acquired  the  islands, 
had  become  crystallized  in  its  oriental 
setting,  but  that  it  was  already  begin- 
ning to  break  and  vanish  in  the  restless 
atmosphere  of  my  own  aggressive  country- 
men. I  wanted  to  come  in  touch  with 
this  spirit  before  it  was  killed  by  its  con- 
tact with  something  more  vital.  It  seem- 
ed to  me  that  its  very  essence  must  be 
imprisoned  in  the  rambling  old  convenios 
within  the  walled  city — that  core  of 
Manila  built  by  Legazpi — and  so  the  idea 
came  to  me  that  I  might  live  in  one. 

Some  of  these  old  convents  have  been 
standing  two  hundred  years  or  more. 
They  are  the  monasteries  of  the  various 
orders  of  friars — the  Augustinians,  the 
Franciscans,  the  Recollets,  and  others — 
besides  three  houses  imder  the  Sisters  of 
Charity,  thos^e  of  Santa  Rosa,  Santa  Cata- 
lina,  and  the  Real  Colegio  de  Santa  Ysa- 
hel  (Royal  College  of  St.  Isabel).  To 
the  madre  superiora  of  the  last,  I  secured 


a  line  of  introduction,  and  set  forth  one 
morning  to  see  her,  and  ask  her  if  she 
would  let  me  find  sanctuary  within  her 
walls — for  a  consideration. 

THE  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  ST.  ISABEL. 

From  the  quarters  where  I  was  staying, 
in  the  district  of  Ermita,  I  set  forth  in  a 
hired  quilez,  the  little  two  wheeled  cart 
most  commonly  used  in  Manila.  My 
cochero  rattled  over  the  bridges  which 
span  the  moat  surrounding  the  walled 
city,  a  moat  long  overgrown  with  rank 
grass  and  weeds,  in  which  huge  pythou> 
often  make  their  lair,  and  through  one  of 
the  eight  tunnel-like  gateways.  Then  we 
entered  the  Calle  Palacio,  a  street  whicli 
finally  passes  by  the  governor's  palace, 
used  at  that  time  by  General  Otis  as  hi^ 
headquarters.  Half  way  down  the  street 
we  drew  up  at  the  entrance  of  an  old 
building  which  occupied  an  entire  block. 
The  walls  of  the  lower  story  were  of  stone, 
and  every  window  was  fitted  with  hea>7 
iron  bars.  The  great  door  was  studdetl 
with  large  bolts,  and  strengthened  with 
cross  beams.  A  smaller  door  for  ordinary 
use  was  cut  through  one  side  of  the  portal. 

I  entered  a  large  vestibule,  tiled  with 
damp  stones  and  lighted  by  a  barred  win- 
dow, high  up  at  one  side,  which  showed 
the  walls  to  be  fully  four  feet  thick.  An- 
other heavy  door,  with  a  grating  in  the 
upper  half,  led  farther  in,  and  I  passed 
through  without  meeting  any  one.  I  found 
myself  in  a  second  tiled  room,  opening  on 
the  cloisters  surrounding  an  inner  court. 
Leading  from  this  hallway  were  widi* 
granite  steps,  which,  with  a  single  turn, 
reached  the  upper  story.  I  kept  hesi- 
tatingly on  up  the  stairs;  and  when  I 
reached  the  top  I  found  that  I  had  just 
reached  the  real  door,  the  porteriOj  of  tht 
convent. 

Here  a  muchacha  (native  servant)  wa- 
sewing  small  bleeding  hearts  of  silk  on 
cloth  scapularies.  A  Spanish  sister  with 
a  pleasant  face  sat  at  a  table  near  the  door. 
I  handed  her  my  letter,  and  she  motiono<l 
me  within.    I  found  myself  in  a  dark  hall. 
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with  floors  of  polished  hardwood.  On  the 
walls  hung  various  pictures  of  patron 
saints  and  one  of  the  Virgin  del  Pilar, 
a  famous  wooden  lady  of  Spain,  on  the 
top  of  a  pillar. '  On  either  side  of  me,  in 
glass  cases,  were  two  sacred  groups.  The 
central  figure  of  one  was  a  small  china 
doll  on  a  tin  bedstead,  covered  with  a 
counterpane  and  canopy  of  lace.  Angels 
with  smirking  faces  hovered  above,  half 
protruding  from  bilious  looking  clouds. 
In  the  other  case  a  larger  doll,  dressed  in 
white  satin  and  jewels,  represented  our 
Lord  at  a  more  advanced  age. 

In  a  long  room  at  the  left  there  were 
about  eight  pianos,  at  which  some  of  the 
ninas  (children)  were  practising.  The 
Filipino  children  always  study  their  les- 
sons out  loud,  a  whole  roomful  at  once, 
so  they  are  accustomed  to  a  good  deal  of 
noise. 

Soon  the  mother  superior  came  hurry- 
ing in  with  two  other  sisters,  all  evidently 
excited  at  the  idea  of  having  a  real  Ameri- 
cana as  a  member  of  the  household.  The 
good  nuns  could  speak  no  English,  and  my 
knowledge  of  Spanish,  at  that  time,  was 
entirely  theoretical.  They  finally  made 
me  understand  that  it  was  necessary  to 
ask  permission  of  the  archbishop.  The 
director  of  the  college,  an  August inian 
padre,  was  in  Spain,  and  in  his  absence 
they  did  not  dare  to  do  anything  so  un- 
usual without  the  consent  of  his  eminence. 
They  obtained  the  necessary  sanction  in  a 
few  days,  and  I  moved  in. 

A  PHILIPPINE  CONVENT  SCHOOL. 

Santa  Ysabel  was  the  most  aristocratic 
of  the  convent  schools  in  the  Philippines ; 
or,  at  least,  it  held  that  position  in  the  old 
days,  before  the  advent  of  the  Americans, 
accepting  only  scholars  of  pure  Spanish 
origin,  or  those  who  had  merely  a  touch 
of  native  blood.  Since  our  occupation  of 
Manila,  the  larger  part  of  the  Spanish 
population  has  returned  to  Spain,  so  the 
madre  superiora  has  been  obliged  to  fill 
the  gaps  with  many  mestiza  (half  caste) 
children.  But  the  line  is  still  drawn 
against  the  Indias  puras  (pure  natives) 
and  mestizos  Chinas,  girls  half  native 
and  half  Chinese. 

The  college  was  endowed  for  the  main- 
tenance of  fifty  orphan  girls,  the  daugh- 
ters of  Spanish  officers  or  officials,  and 
when  other  girls  were  taken  they  paid 
forty  dollars  (Mexican)  a  month,  which 
is  equivalent  to  about  twenty  dollars  in 
our  money.  This  is  a  fair  sum  to  pay  in 
Manila.  Some  of  the  orphans  who  were 
received  under  the  endowment,  having  re- 
mained   unmarried    after    they    finished 


their  school  course,  were  allowed  to  make 
the  convent  their  home  until  they  died. 
They  formed  a  rather  pathetic  group  by 
themselves,  spinsters  of  all  ages,  and  of 
several  shades  of  color,  with  many  char- 
acteristics which  we  would  find  in  women 
similarly  placed  in  other  climes. 

There  were  also,  at  the  time  I  was  in 
the  convent,  the  wives  and  children  of 
several  Spanish  officers  who  were  pris- 
oners of  the  Filipinos.  For  about  two 
years  Aguinaldo  held  eight  thousand 
Spanish  captives.  One  of  these  women 
was  the  wife  of  General  Pena.  She  was 
called  the  generalia,  had  the  best  room  in 
the  convent,  with  two  servants  to  wait  on 
her,  and  was  treated  with  the  greatest  def- 
erence. She  had  been  in  the  islands  for 
about  a  year  and  a  half,  and  her  son,  a 
young  lieutenant,  was  a  prisoner  with  his 
father.  She  was  a  woman  of  fine  birth 
and  breeding. 

The  sisters  themselves — las  hermanas, 
as  they  were  called — numbered  fourteen. 
They  were  all  Spanish;  some  had  been 
in  the  Philippines  not  more  than  two 
years,  others  fifteen  or  twenty.  They  had 
in  the  convent  under  their  charge  about  a 
hundred  children,  ranging  in  age  from 
five  years  upward.  It  was  of  this  complex 
household  that  I  found  myself  a  member, 
and  it  was  not  long  before  I  saw  that  I 
was  going  to  get  more  in  the  way  of  an 
experience  than  I  had  bargained  for. 

The  convent  really  consisted  of  six 
houses,  which  had  been  added  one  by  one, 
and  made  to  look  somewhat  uniform  on 
the  outside,  until  the  entire  block  was  ab- 
sorbed. Counting  all  the  native  servants, 
there  must  have  been  at  least  two  hundred 
souls  in  the  establishment.  My  room  was 
a  long  distance  away  from  the  Calle  Pa- 
lacio,  and  it  generally  took  me  about  five 
minutes  to  get  to  it  from  the  street. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  day  on  which  I 
was  first  conducted  there.  When  I  started, 
my  escort  was  composed  of  the  madre 
superiora  and  two  other  sisters,  with  two 
muchachas  following  with  my  bags.  We 
passed  along  halls  which  skirted  court- 
yards, up  steps  and  down  stairs  and 
around  corners ;  and  at  every  stage  of  our 
progress  my  escort  was  augmented  by 
women  who  came  hurrying  out  of  rooms 
as  we  passed.  They  were  animated  by 
curiosity  and  kindliness  in  equal  parts, 
and  after  we  reached  my  room,  it  was 
hours  before  I  could  get  rid  of  them.  They 
rushed  officiously  here  and  there,  moving 
the  furniture  about,  putting  up  nails  for 
my  clothes — for  Filipino  wardrobes  are 
made  only  with  shelves  on  which  the  fresh- 
ly laundered  garments  are  laid — ^and  jab- 
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bering  at  me  all  the  while  in  Spanish, 
which  they  seemed  to  think  that  I  could 
understand  if  they  only  spoke  loud  enough 
and  made  plenty  of  gestures.  I  learned 
that  the  word  privacy,  so  dear  to  Anglo- 
Saxons,  had  no  special  significance  for  the 
Filipinos. 

My  room,  a  great  gloomy  place  about 
forty  feet  long  and  twenty  five  broad,  con- 
tained twenty  two  bent  wood  chairs,  some 
ranged  against  the  walls,  while  others 
were  placed  in  two  rows  facing  each  other, 
and  making  an  alleyway  to  the  folding 
door,  which  led  out  upon  the  balcony. 
There  were  two  wardrobes,  several  tables, 
and  a  washstand.  At  the  end  of  the  room, 
opposite  my  bed,  was  a  large  statue  of  the 
Virgin  in  a  Gothic  canopy.  One  of  her 
feet  was  on  a  snake.  I  imagined  waking 
up  in  the  night  and  seeing  this  dim  out- 
line opposite;  but  the  Filipino  mosquito 
net  shuts  out  everything,  including  air. 

DAILY  LIFE  IN  A  MANILA  CONVENT. 

The  convent  was  well  awake  at  six 
o'clock  every  morning.  The  sisters  at- 
tended their  first  office  at  four.  I  used 
often  to  wake  at  ^ye  and  hear  the  rising 
bell  tinkle  in  the  dormitory  of  the  ninas. 
At  half  past  ^ve  all  the  children  went  to 
mass  in  the  convent  chapel,  and  at  six 
they  had  a  sort  of  first  breakfast,  called 
disayuno,  consisting  of  coffee,  or  choco- 
late, and  a  roll.  After  this  they  were  mar- 
shaled in  the  lavatory  for  the  first  ablu- 
tions of  the  day.  Next  came  study  till 
eight,  and  classes  till  nine,  when  another 
and  more  substantial  breakfast  was 
served;  then  classes  again,  including  an 
hour  over  embroidery,  which  they  are 
taught  to  do  exquisitely.  An  hour's  recess 
filled  in  the  time  till  noon,  when  dinner 
was  served.  From  one  to  two  was  the 
siesta,  when  the  doors  were  closed,  the 
convent  darkened,  and  the  whole  place 
silent  as  a  tomb. 

The  afternoon  classes  lasted  from  two 
until  five  thirty,  when  coffee  or  chocolate 
and  rolls  were  sensed  for  the  third  time. 
A  recess,  chapel,  a  study  hour,  and  supper 
at  eight  closed  the  day's  routine.  The 
outer  doors  of  the  convent  were  opened  at 
six  in  the  morning,  closed  from  eleven  to 
three,  and  again  at  six  for  the  night.  On 
special  occasions  1  was  allowed  to  return 
as  late  as  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  but 
it  took  about  half  an  hour  to  reach  my 
rooms  because  of  the  many  doors  to  un- 
lock. 

The  children  ate  in  their  own  dining- 
room  on  the  lower  floor,  some  of  them 
reading  aloud  to  the  others  during  the 
progress  of  the  meal,  from  a  little  pulpit 


built  into  one  side.  The  sisters'  dining- 
room  was  up  stairs,  and  while  they  were  at 
table  a  scholar  read  to  them,  the  reader 
being  seated  in  the  hallway,  where  she 
could  not  see  her  auditors.  The  bode  was 
always  about  some  very  holy  person,  and 
the  girls  read  like  a  machine,  without  the 
slightest  attempt  at  modulation  or  expres- 
sion, and  with  the  voice  at  an  unnatural 
pitch.  The  generalia  and  some  others  of 
the  officers'  wives  were  served  in  their 
rooms,  while  the  rest  of  the  people  ate  at 
a  large  table  in  one  of  the  upper  halls. 

I  had  my  meals  in  my  room,  a  fact  for 
which  I  was  always  thankful  whenever  I 
saw  the  otherj  eating  together.  The  table 
service  was  almost  primitive,  and  the  man- 
ners were  .no  better.  The  only  article 
which  seemed  to  be  regarded  as  meant  for 
ornament  rather  than  for  use  was  the  fork. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  I  was  considered 
ignorant  of  etiquette  because  I  used  it  so 
much.  The  Spanish  were  no  more  dainty 
than  the  Filipinos.  All  those  who  are 
born  and  brought  up  in  the  Philippines, 
as  well  as  those  who  have  native  blood, 
were  called  Filipinos  in  the  convent. 

Now  that  I  have  left  the  convent  food 
behind  me,  and  am  never  likely  to  eat  it 
again,  I  do  not  like  to  think  of  it  any 
more  than  I  can  help.  All  the  bread  was 
made  outside.  It  tasted  rather  good,  and 
I  enjoyed  it  till  I  discovered  that  it  con- 
tained a  liberal  sprinkling  of  baked  in- 
sects. I  suppose  that  the  dough  was  mixed 
at  night;  at  such  a  time  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  keep  it  free  from  them.  After 
my  first  swallow  of  coffee  I  never  took  an- 
other. They  used  to  prepare  the  berries 
in  the  courtyard,  winnowing  out  the  chaff, 
roasting  and  grinding  them. 

The  chocolate  was  almost  as  bad ;  some- 
times it  was  so  thick  that  it  would  stand 
alone ;  but  I  had  to  drink  something.  The 
eggs,  hash,  chicken,  rice,  and  potatoes 
were  always  cooked  in  grease  called 
manteca,  in  which  everything  swam  when 
it  was  brought  me.  Occasionally  I  had 
crabs  or  shrimps,  served  with  French 
dressing,  and  after  a  while  I  practically 
lived  on  these,  with  eggs,  bananas,  and 
chicken  broth,  which  they  made  very  nice- 
ly with  rice.  The  milk  was  condensed,  of 
an  inferior  brand,  and  my  drinking  water 
was  kept  in  a  porous  clay  bottle  on  the 
balcony,  the  evaporation  making  it  fairly 
cool.  On  great  feast  days  we  had  canned 
butter  and  a  bit  of  ice. 

That  I  would  not  allow  my  servant  to 
sleep  on  my  floor  on  a  mat  was  oonsidered 
one  of  my  greatest  peculiarities ;  and  when 
I  was  introduced  to  any  one  this  was  men- 
tioned, with  the  fact  that  I  took  a  bath 
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every  znoming.  ^^  Ella  hana  todaa  las 
fnananaSf^  would  be  said  in  a  voice  almost 
awestruck,  and  the  person  addressed  was 
always  duly  impressed. 

CONTRASTS  OF  EAST  AND  WEST. 

As  an  Americana^  and  the  first  they  had 
ever  seen  at  close  range,  it  was  only  nat- 
ural that  to  the  inmates  of  the  convent  I 
was,  so  to  say,  an  event.  From  the  stories 
that  had  been  circulated  in  Manila  during 
the  war,  it  was  generally  supposed  that  we 
were  a  nation  of  ogres  and  cutthroats,  and 
that  when  we  were  in  control  life  and 
property  would  no  longer  be  safe.  When 
they  found  us  mild  mannered,  good  tem- 
pered, and  by  no  means  devoid  of  the  sense 
of  justice,  they  became  more  and  more 
curious  about  us.  Then  the  first  officers' 
wives  arrived,  and  their  wonder  was  un- 
bounded. For  months  they  had  hung  out 
of  the  upper  windows,  towards  night,  and 
watched  for  Americans  to  pass  by  on  their 
way  to  the  Luneta.  Now  they  had  one  of 
the  strange  new  people  within  their  own 
walls;  and  the  result  was  that  I  seldom 
had  a  moment  to  myself. 

The  climax  came  when  I  had  an  attack 
of  "  break  bone  "  fever.  I  was  in  bed  with 
it  for  a  week,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time 
my  mental  suffering  far  eclipsed  anything 
that  I  had  endured  physically.  It  was  im- 
possible to  keep  my  illness  secret,  and  so, 
aU  day  long,  a  stream  of  visitors  passed 
through  my  door.  Generally  there  were 
five  or  six  of  them  at  a  time.  They  sat 
oyer  my  bed,  and  talked  Spanish  at  me 
till  my  head  buzzed.  According  to  their 
ideas,  when  a  person  is  ill  she  should 
never  be  left  alone,  and  the  more  friends 
she  has  with  her  to  supply  her  with  sym- 
pathy and  fortitude,  the  better.  They 
soaked  me  in  all  kinds  of  cologne,  tied  my 
head  up  in  silk  handkerchiefs,  brought 
me  a  wonderful  variety  of  things  to  eat, 
and  tormented  me  generally.  No  matter 
how  ill  a  person  feels,  she  must  eat — so 
they  assured  me  again  and  again;  and  I 
noticed  that  they  lived  up  to  their  own 
theory,  for  when  one  of  them  was  indis- 
posed she  fftirly  gorged  herself.  Matea, 
my  muchacha,  who  slept  in  my  room,  and 
who  was  most  devoted  in  her  attentions 
to  me,  woke  me  at  midnight,  out  of  the 
first  deep  sleep  into  which  I  had  fallen, 
in  order  to  give  me  a  hard  boiled  egg. 
The  excitement  engendered  by  my  rage 
kept  me  awake  the  rest  of  the  night.  Next 
morning  I  bade  Matea  lock  the  door 
whether  she  were  in  or  out,  and  to  let 
none  enter  except  the  doctor  and  the  sis* 
ters,  whom  I  was  always  glad  to  see.  Had 
I  not  taken  this  precaution,  I  might  have 
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left  my  bones  in  the  Philippines,  killed 
by  kindness.  My  friends  were  not  at  all 
offended,  but  bobbed  up  serenely  the  next 
time  I  fell  ill. 

Services,  with  singing,  were  held  daily 
in  the  large  chapel,  in  which  centered  the 
religious  life  of  the  convent.  On  fiestas 
the  place  was  beautifully  decorated  and 
lighted,  a  native  orchestra  was  hired,  and 
the  children  sang  music  which  they  had 
been  practising  for  weeks  before.  After 
the  service,  which  included  a  long  Spanish 
sermon,  a  procession  was  formed — the 
musicians  first,  then  the  clergy  in  beau- 
tiful copes,  the  acolytes,  sisters,  and  chil- 
dren, carrying  lighted  tapers,  and  all  the 
other  members  of  the  household,  including 
the  native  servants  in  their  best  clothes. 
The  orchestra  played  a  lively  march,  and 
a  slow  progress  began  around  the  upper 
hall,  which  passed  about  the  great  central 
court,  with  its  garden  and  five  fountains. 
The  hall  was  lighted  by  small  vessels  of 
oil,  with  wicks  floating  in  the  liquid, 
which  were  placed  on  the  wall  in  the  form 
of  figures  with  some  religious  significance. 
Those  processions  on  the  great  feast  days 
were,  from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  the 
most  fascinating  sights  that  I  saw  in  the 
islands.  Many  visitors  attended  from 
among  the  outside  population,  for  on  these 
great  occasions  Santa  Ysabel  threw  open 
wide  her  doors,  only  closing  them  in  the 
afternoon  for  the  siesta,  the  most  cher- 
ished of  Philippine  institutions. 

Months  passed,  and  I  still  found  myself 
in  my  great,  gloomy  room  in  Santa  Ysa- 
bel. No  refreshing  breezes  ever  came 
down  my  narrow  street  in  the  old  walled 
city.  I  used  to  lie  on  my  bed  at  night 
and  long  to  be  cold,  freezing,  for  five  min- 
utes. My  room  was  a  refuge  for  thousands 
of  mosquitoes,  who  came  out  in  angry 
clouds  when  the  soft  twilight  fell,  and 
drove  me  behind  my  mosquito  net  in  an 
effort  of  self  preservation.  I  had  other 
roommates  in  the  shape  of  some  lively 
rats,  who  often  jumped  down  near  my  bed 
at  the  dead  of  night. 

For  hours  I  used  to  sit  at  work  on  my 
narrow  balcony,  until  the  convent  bells 
all  about  tolled  the  hour  of  five;  first 
from  the  Jesuita  Colegio  down  the  street, 
then  from  their  church  of  San  Ignacio; 
after  an  interval  the  Augustinians'  bells 
sounded  from  their  convento  opposite,  and 
finally  the  last  note  came  from  their 
church  around  the  comer.  And  so  it 
went  from  church  to  church  and  from 
tower  to  tower,  echoing  and  reechoing 
throughout  the  walled  city;  while  a  beau- 
tiful **  Ave  Maria  "  sung  in  a  chapel  near 
by  floated  to  me  on  the  evening  air. 
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THE   BLACK  TORTOISE.' 

BY  FREDERICK   VILLER. 

SYNOPSIS  OF  CHAPTERS  PREVIOUSLY  PDBUSHED. 

Detective  Monk,  of  the  Ghristiania  police  force,  who  tells  the  story,  recovers  %  valaable  diamond, 
known  from  its  peculiar  shape  and  color  as  the  Black  Tortoise,  which  has  been  stolen  from  Captain  Bar- 
tholomew Frick,  tiiroagh  which  circumstance  he  is  soon  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  rest  of  the  old 
man's  household,  consisting  of  his  nephew,  Einar,  and  his  niece»  Sigrid  ;  and  in  course  of  time  Monk  and 
the  young  girl  fall  in  love  with  each  other  and  become  secretly  engaged.  Acting  on  the  detective's  ad- 
vice, Frick  has  had  constructed  a  special  pavilion  for  his  valuables,  of  which  he  has  many,  but  this  does 
not  prevent  the  precious  Tortoise  from  being  stolen  again,  tiiis  time  under  most  peculiar  ciivumstances. 
After  some  clever  detective  work.  Monk  recovers  the  diamond  from  Mr.  Jurgens,  a  superannuated  lawyer, 
who  has  purchased  it  for  five  thousand  kroners  from  a  young  woman  whom  he  first  declares  to  have  been 
Miss  Frick,  and  afterwards  Evelina,  Sigrid's  maid,  who  bears  a  marvelous  resemblance  to  her  young 
mistress.  When  arrested  Evelina  acknowledges  that  she  stole  the  jewel,  but  refuses  to  make  any  state- 
ment beyond  this.    The  money  which  Jurgens  paid  cannot  be  found. 


VIII. 

MR.  HOWELL  was  expected  back  the 
'  *  next  morning.  As  I  was  sitting  in 
my  office,  writing  him  a  note  to  request 
the  favor  of  an  interview,  his  card  was 
brought  in  to  me. 

"  I  was  just  writing  a  note  to  you,  Mr. 
Howell,"  I  began,  "to  request  the  favor 
of  an  interview  with  you;  you  have  fore- 
stalled me,  perhaps  for  the  same  purpose." 

"  I — suppose  so,"  answered  the  English- 
man, hesitating.  "  I  should  like  to  say  a 
few  words  to  you  in  confidence,  with  re- 
gard to  the  robbery  at  Mr.  Frick's." 

He  looked  round  as  if  to  assure  himself 
that  we  were  alone. 

"  You  can  speak  freely ;  we  are  alone.  I 
was  wishing  to  ask  you  a  few  questions 
about  this  same  matter.  You  were,  of 
course,  in  the  house  on  the  day,  right  up 
to  seven  o'clock." 

**  Quite  right ;  but  tell  me,  Mr.  Monk, 
shall  I  be  called  as  a  witness  in  this  case  ?  " 

"  When  the  case  comes  before  the  court, 
there  is  every  probability  that  you  will  be 
called  to  give  testimony." 

"But  am  I  bound  to  appear  and 
answer  ? " 

"  Yes,  you  are.  I  hope  you  have  no  ob- 
jection." 

There  was  something  in  the  young 
man^s  manner  which  caused  me  to  pay  the 
greatest  attention  to  his  words  and  be- 
havior. 

"  But  can  the  matter  come  before  the 
court  before  you  have  found  the  thief?" 

"  As  soon  as  we  have  got  sufficient  evi- 
dence against  some  person,  that  person 
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will  be  charged  and  brought  before  the 
court." 

"  But  before  this  happens,  it  is  not  nec- 
essary for  me  to  reply  to  any  questions 
about  the  affair?" 

"  When  the  police,  who  are  conducting 
the  inquiries  into  the  matter,  ask  you,  you 
should  certainly  answer.  To  refuse  to 
answer  would  be  considered  somewhat 
strange,  and  might  even  lead  to  unpleas- 
antness for  you." 

"  Many  thanks  for  your  information," 
answered  Mr.  Howell;  he  had  risen  and 
was  walking  restlessly  up  and  down  the 
room.  "It  is  not  pleasant  for  a  man  to 
contribute  to  the  ruin  of  some  wretched 
creature,  but  perhaps  it  is  impossible  to 
avoid  it." 

From  the  words  which  had  been  ex- 
changed between  us,  I  felt  sure  the  young 
Englishman  did  not  know  of  Evelina's 
arrest.  As  you  remember,  I  had  requested 
old  Frick  and  Sigrid  not  to  speak  to  him 
about  the  affair.  I  could  also  see  that 
my  answers  to  the  questions  he  put  to  me 
had  not  told  him  anything  which  he  did 
not  know  before;  he  was  not  altogether 
so  ignorant  about  the  matter.  He  must 
have  put  these  questions  to  me  as  a  feint, 
for  some  purpose  or  other.  I  was  al- 
most certain  that  he  knew  something  of 
importance  to  the  discovery  of  the  thief. 

I  decided  at  once  to  inform  him  of  Eve- 
lina's arrest,  but  not  of  her  confession. 
It  would,  indeed,  be  strange  if  he  did  not 
betray  how  far  the  knowledge  he  had  of 
the  matter  did  not  point  in  the  same 
direction. 

"  Besides,"  I  continued,  "  you  need  not 
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be  afraid  that  your  evidence  will  be  of 
such  fatal  significance.  We  have  already 
got  the  diamond  back,  and  the  guilty 
party  arrested.  It  is  Evelina,  Miss 
Frick's  maid.  Circumstantial  evidence  is 
so  strong  that  a  confession  is  unneces- 
sary." 

"Well,''  said  Mr.  Howell  quietly,  "I 
can  just  as  well  tell  you  now  what  I  know, 
as  later  on.  It  was  on  the  afternoon  when 
the  diamond  disappeared,  after  the  old 
crank,  Jurgens,  had  dined  at  Villa  Bal- 
larat.  Soon  after  our  coffee  in  the  mu- 
seum, I  went  up  to  my  room  and  loaded 
some  cartridges,  for  I  was  going  to  Os- 
terdal  for  some  shooting,  you  know." 

"Yes;  I  know  what  took  place  in  the 
house  that  afternoon.    Please  go  on." 

"  Well,  when  I  was  ready  with  the  cart- 
ridges, I  went  down  into  the  garden  to 
smoke  a  cigar.  The  other  jieople  had 
gone  to  their  rooms,  I  suppose,  for  I  did 
not  see  any  of  them.  As  I  went  by  the 
museum,  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  door 
wasn't  shut,  and  when  I  touched  it  it  slid 
right  up.  You  know  it  is  a  large  iron 
door,  but  so  well  balanced  and  oiled  that 
it  moves  quite  noiselessly.  I  glanced  into 
the  museum,  and  there  I  saw  a  lady  stand- 
ing before  the  cupboard  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  room,  with  her  back  towards 
me.  With  one  hand  she  held  up  the  iron 
lid,  and  in  the  other  she  had  an  article 
which  she  seemed  to  have  just  taken  from 
the  case,  and  which  she  was  examining. 
It  did  not  occur  to  me  to  think  it  was 
anybody  but  Miss  Frick;  I  thought  I  rec- 
ognised the  light  spring  jacket  with  dark 
braid." 

I  looked  up  suddenly  and  met  Mr.  How- 
ell's gaze;  his  eyes  did  not  impress  me 
pleasantly,  and  it  appeared  to  me  that 
their  expression  was  dark  and  cunning. 

"Continue,"  I  said  hurriedly,  and,  I 
believe,  rather  roughly. 

"  Well,  you  know,  Mr.  Monk,  that  I  am 
very  fond  of  photography,  and  that  I  al- 
ways go  about  with  a  little  snap  shot 
camera.  You  know  it,  of  course — we  have 
often  had  fun  at  Villa  Ballarat  photo- 
graphing people  when  they  least  expected 
it." 

I  nodded. 

"  I  had  the  apparatus  with  me,  and  so 
it  struck  me  that  I  would  photograph 
Miss  Frick  as  she  stood  there,  without 
her  knowing  it.  I  went  hurriedly  and 
softly  inside  the  door,  took  the  photo- 
graph, and  went  out  again  without  her 
seeing  me.  She  stood  quite  still,  as  if  she 
was  wondering  what  she  would  do  with 
what  she  had  in  her  hand." 

The  Englishman  paused,  as  if  to  give 


me  an  opportunity  to  speak.  I  did  not 
even  look  up,  but  went  on  drawing  figures 
on  the  paper  before  me,  with  as  careless 
an  expression  as  possible,  and  he  con- 
tinued : 

"  Later  in  the  afternoon,  I  took  a  car- 
riage outside  and  drove  to  the  station. 
On  the  way  I  took  some  negatives  to  the 
photographer,  among  them  the  picture  of 
which  I  have  just  spoken,  as  there  were 
some  of  them  that  I  wanted  to  get  devel- 
oped by  the  time  I  got  back.  On  my 
return  from  Osterdal  I  heard  that  the 
diamond  had  disappeared,  and  then  I 
remembered  the  photograph.  I  naturally 
said  nothing  about  it  to  Mr.  Frick  or  his 
niece,  but  I  called  for  the  prints.  Would 
you  like  to  see  the  one  from  the  mu- 
seimi  ?  " 

This  was  the  second  time  that  Sigrid's 
name  had  been  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  disappearance  of  the  diamond. 
It  awoke  the  most  unpleasant  feelings  in 
me;  but  as  I  felt  Mr.  Howell's  searching 
look  resting  upon  me,  I  assumed  perfect 
calmness,  and  took  what  he  handed  me. 

It  was  quite  a  small  photograph,  two 
or  three  inches  high  and  very  narrow,  but 
sufficiently  clear,  on  thin  prepared  paper, 
placed  between  two  glass  plates  held  to- 
gether by  an  india  rubber  band. 

I  took  it  with  me  to  the  window  to  ex- 
amine it  closely.  A  young  girl  stood  be- 
fore  the  well  known  cupboard  in  old 
Frick's  museimi.  Her  position  was  ex- 
actly as  Mr.  Howell  had  described  it. 

The  one  hand  held  the  lid  open,  the 
other  held  an  article  which  was  hidden 
by  the  shoulder;  the  head  and  neck  were 
bent  somewhat  forward,  examining  the 
object. 

It  was  a  tall,  fine  figure  in  a  light  walk- 
ing costume,  trimmed  with  dark  braid. 

There  was  not  much  to  be  seen  of  the 
room.  One  saw  part  of  the  cupboard  on 
both  sides,  a  chair,  the  arm  of  another 
chair,  but  nothing  else.  Over  the  cup- 
board, at  about  the  same  height  as  the 
young  girl,  was  a  shelf.  Part  of  this 
shelf,  on  which  could  be  seen  several 
small  curios,  was  included  in  the  picture. 

One  glance  was  enough  for  me  to  be 
certain  who  the  young  girl  was.  I  turned 
round  to  Mr.  Howell.  "  It  is  Evelina,  as 
I  suspected." 

"  Yes,  of  course ;  I  am  only  astonished 
that  I  could  have  taken  her  for  Miss 
Frick  when  first  I  saw  her.  It  must  have 
been  the  costume  which  deceived  me. 
Miss  Frick  has  worn  it  all  the  spring." 

"Yes,  I  know,"  I  answered  curtly.  It 
was  irritating  always  to  have  to  return 
to  Sigrid  in  this  manner. 
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"  Very  well ;  on  this  occasion  I  also 
played  the  detective,  Mr.  Monk.  I  have 
privately  found  out  from  the  other  serv- 
ants that  Miss  Frick  had,  that  same  af- 
ternoon, given  the  costume  to  Evelina. 
You  see,  everything  is  quite  clear  in  that 
respect." 

"  Will  you  allow  the  police  to  keep  the 
photograph,  Mr.  Howell,  and  is  there  any- 
thing else  you  can  tell  us  about  the  mat- 
ter?" My  manner  was,  perhaps,  some- 
what abrupt. 

"  Wait  a  little,"  he  answered ;  "  I  hope 
you  understand  now  the  reason  for  the 
question  which  I  put  to  you  at  the  begin- 
ning of  our  conversation  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  you  would  rather  not  appear  as 
a  witness,  as  far  as  I  could  understand." 

"  Exactly ;  and,  as  you  yourself  say,  the 
person  in  question  is  already  arrested,  and 
the  circumstantial  evidence  is  so  strong 
that  my  evidence  cannot  be  of  much  im- 
portance one  way  or  other.  This  being 
the  case,  would  it  not  be  possible  for  me 
to  avoid  appearing  in  court?  And  could 
you  not  consider  what  I  have  said  as  con- 
fidential, so  that  I  might  take  the  photo- 
graph and  destroy  it?  Otherwise  I  shall 
appear  very  much  in  the  light  of  a  spy  or 
a  thief  catcher,  Mr.  Monk.  Also,  it  would 
be  most  objectionable  to  me  to  have  to 
testify  against  the  unfortunate  woman," 

"  Your  sentiments  do  you  all  honor,  Mr. 
Howell;  but  I  cannot,  all  the  same,  pre- 
vent your  being  called  as  a  witness. 
Neither  can  I,  of  course,  keep  your  pho- 
tograph against  your  will;  but  I  must 
mention  it  in  my  report,  and  most  earnest- 
ly request  you  to  preserve  it.  What  you 
have  said  to  me  in  my  office,  with  respect 
to  a  matter  concerning  which  inquiries 
are  now  being  conducted,  I  cannot,  in 
my  capacity  as  a  police  official,  consider 
confidential." 

"Well,  Mr.  Monk,  I  see  it  cannot  be 
helped,  and  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  have  de- 
nied all  knowledge  of  the  matter.  But 
you  can,  at  any  rate,  bear  evidence  that  I 
appear  most  reluctantly;  I  should  like 
both  the  unhappy  girl  and  the  Frick  fam- 
ily to  understand  this." 

"  I  can  only  confirm  what  you  yourself 
say,  Mr.  Howell,"  I  answered  stiffly,  for  I 
began  to  be  more  and  more  convinced  that 
the  man  was  playing  a  part.  "  You  will 
leave  the  photograph,  then,  in  the  hands  of 
the  police  ?  "  I  continued. 

"Yes,  I  may  just  as  well  leave  it;  I 
cannot  see  that  I  can  do  any  one  any  good 
by  not  doing  so.  You  police  deal  with 
people  in  your  own  way ;  we  speak  and  do 
just  as  you  want  us  to." 

"  Allow  me  one  question,  Mr.  Howell." 


I  had  again  taken  the  photograph  in  my 
hand.  "  This  photograph  is  very  small; 
it  looks  as  though  it  had  been  clipped  at 
the  sides.  Was  the  photograph  originally 
broader,  and  did  it  include  nothing  more 
of  the  room  ?  " 

"  Yes,  it  was  originally  broader,  but 
only  the  middle  part  was  clear  and  dis- 
tinct. Either  side  of  it  was,  for  some 
reason  or  another,  very  foggy,  so  I  cut  it 
oS  to  get  the  picture  to  fit  between  the 
two  glass  plates.  I  had,  besides,  no  use 
for  anything  but  what  you  see  there.  The 
young  girl  is,  of  course,  the  principal  ob- 
ject of  interest ;  "  he  sighed  gently. 

"  What  time  was  it  when  you  took  the 
photograph  ? " 

"  Well,  that  question  I  cannot  answer 
very  exactly.  I  thought,  of  course,  at  the 
time,  that  I  should  never  be  asked  about 
it,  but — let  me  see — ^it  can't  have  been  far 
from  six  o'clock,  for  it  was  not  long  after 
that  I  left  for  the  railway  station,  and 
that  was  somewhere  about  seven." 

The  next  minute  Mr.  Howell  was  gone, 
and  I  sat  beside  my  desk  in  deep  thought. 

The  Englishman's  visit  had  made  an 
unpleasant  impression  upon  me,  and  I 
could  not  make  out  what  his  purpose  in 
making  it  really  was.  The  man  wished  to 
come  forward  as  a  witness — that  I  felt 
sure  about.  All  the  rest  was  mere  dissim- 
ulation; but  for  what  purpose?  What 
could  be  his  motives?  I  was  wholly 
puzzled. 

As  the  case  now  stood,  the  accused  had 
confessed,  and  the  stolen  article  had  been 
brought  to  light.  But  it  had  been  impos- 
sible to  discover  where  the  five  thousand 
kroners  had  disappeared.  Evelina  re- 
fused positively  to  say  a  word  beyond  the 
confession,  and  as  we  were  not  able  to 
prove  any  complicity  against  the  actor 
and  Mme.  Reierson,  they  were  dischaiged. 

The  state  of  aifairs  in  Mr.  Trick's  house 
was  anything  but  satisfactoiy.  Sigrid 
had  been  suffering  from  nervous  head- 
aches ever  since  a  few  days  before  the  rob- 
bery. Old  Frick  was  in  a  rage,  and  spent 
the  whole  day  in  swearing  at  the  duplicity 
and  untrustworthiness  of  mankind.  I  be- 
lieve, however,  that  sympathy  for  the 
wretched  Evelina  was  the  true  cause  of 
his  anger.  The  young  girl's  arrest  had, 
in  fact,  brought  gloom  and  sadness  into 
the  house.  Einar  Frick  was  still  absent 
on  business.  Mr.  Howell  decided  to  go  to 
Spitzbergen  as  soon  as  the  case  against 
Evelina  was  settled. 

It  vexed  me  that  I  could  not  trace  the 
money,  or  obtain  any  proof  of  the  actor's 
complicity ;  and  I  took  it  for  granted  that 
the  sly  fellow  had  succeeded  in  getting  it 
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safely  put  away  in  Gothenburg  before  he 
wa8  arrested.  But,  although  we  had  a 
clever  officer  there,  and  got  all  possible 
assistance  from  the  Swedish  police,  we 
did  not  succeed  in  obtaining  any  proofs, 
and  as  long  as  Evelina  would  not  speak 
we  could  proceed  no  further  in  the  affair. 

Thus  matters  stood,  and  I  think  that  all 
the  actors  in  this  drama  were  only  wish- 
ing that  it  would  come  to  an  end  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Suddenly  one  day  I  received  the  most 
astonishing  news — Evelina  had  demanded 
to  be  brought  before  the  examining  magis- 
trate, and  had  retracted  before  him  her 
confession  in  full.  She  had  declared  that 
when  she  confessed  she  had  not  been  her- 
self, and  that  she  was  really  innocent  and 
knew  nothing  of  the  robbery.  She  would 
not  say  anything  further,  and  refused  to 
answer  any  questions. 

Of  course  those  who  knew  the  ins  and 
the  outs  of  the  case  only  shook  their  heads 
at  this  unexpected  development,  and  be* 
gan  to  doubt  her  reason.  The  doctors, 
however,  who  examined  her,  could  not 
discover  any  signs  of  a  deranged  mind. 

The  proofs  were  otherwise  very  strong 
against  her;  and  as  there  was  no  pros- 
pect of  any  new  evidence  in  the  matter, 
the  hearing  of  the  case  was  fixed  for  the 
first  sitting  of  the  court. 

I  visited  the  young  girl  in  prison,  and 
found  her  taciturn,  depressed,  and  pale; 
but  she  gave  me  the  impression  of  being 
entirely  normal.  I  tried  earnestly,  and  in 
a  friendly  way,  to  prevail  upon  her  to  ad- 
here to  her  confession  and  to  give  a  full 
explanation;  but  she  only  smiled  sadly, 
and  begged  to  be  left  alone.  What  could 
have  caused  her  to  retract?  The  more  I 
pondered  over  this,  the  more  sure  I  be- 
came that  this  step  must  be  due  to  some 
outside  influence;  that  she  must  have 
received  some  message  or  communication 
from  without.  She  did  not  wish  to  re- 
ceive any  visitors  in  her  cell.  Only  the 
mother  had  obtained  permission  to  visit 
her  once,  and  then  the  conversation  had 
been  quite  short,  and  had  taken  place  in 
the  presence  of  a  constable. 

On  that  occasion  the  mother  had,  until 
interrupted  by  the  constable,  tried  to  con- 
tinue her  reproaches  against  her  daiighter, 
because  she  had  confessed  something 
which  she  had  not  done.  But  her  daugh- 
ter had  contemptuously  turned  away  from 
her,  and  soon  after  the  mother  was  taken 
away  without  further  discussion  of  the 
robbery  between  them. 

I  felt  sure  that  these  reproaches  from 
the  mother,  which  the  daughter  seemed 
to  treat  with  disgust  and  contempt,  had 


had  no  effect,  and  that  the  explanation 
must  be  sought  for  elsewhere. 

By  closely  examining  the  jailer,  he  at 
last  told  me  that  he  one  day  surprised  the 
young  girl  while  she  had  a  small  piece  of 
paper  in  her  hand,  but  that  she  imme- 
diately turned  away  and  had  probably 
put  the  paper  in  her  mouth  and  swallowed 
it.  The  man  declared,  however,  that  it 
all  happened  so  quickly  that  he  could 
hardly  be  quite  certain  about  the  matter, 
and  when  I  spoke  to  her  about  it,  Eve- 
lina, as  usual,  took  refuge  in  an  obstinate 
silence. 

IX. 

The  next  important  event  was  the  trial 
of  Evelina,  which  took  place  about  three 
weeks  after  her  arrest.  The  story  is  best 
told  by  the  Morning  News  of  June  2, 
189—: 

The  court  today  was  filled  to  overflow- 
ing, and  a  large  number  were  unable  to 
gain  admittance. 

The  disappearance  of  old  Frick's  dia- 
mond— we  hope  our  respected  fellow  citi- 
zen will  excuse  our  using  the  familiar 
name  by  which  he  is  so  well  known — has 
been  eagerly  discussed  and  commented 
upon  by  the  newspapers  for  the  last  few 
weeks. 

The  case  did  not  promise  to  become  a 
particularly  difficult  or  complicated  one, 
although  it  was  known  that  the  accused 
had  retracted  her  confession;  but  the 
stolen  article  was  of  such  an  unusual  kind, 
and  of  such  great  value,  and  the  persons 
who  were  to  appear  in  the  case  were  so 
well  known,  that  it  was  only  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  proceedings  would  attract 
as  many  people  as  the  court  would  hold. 
One  could  hardly  imagine  anything  more 
sadly  interesting  than  the  pale  and  pretty 
girl  who  stood  charged  before  the  court 
with  the  theft  of  the  now  famous  dia- 
mond. By  her  side  sat  her  counsel,  a 
young  advocate  who  is  already  known  in 
legal  circles  as  a  most  able  and  successful 
counsel  for  the  defense. 

Among  the  witnesses  was  the  well 
known  figure  of  old  Frick,  and  by  his  side 
his  niece,  Miss  Frick.  Not  far  off  stood 
Mr.  Monk,  acting  chief  of  the  detective 
department,  already  a  prominent  and 
popular  figure  in  our  town,  as  much  appre- 
ciated for  his  acuteness  and  boldness  as 
for  his  tactful  conduct  when  in  the  execu- 
tion of  his  duty  as  a  police  official. 

The  dark,  distinguished  looking  man 
beside  Miss  Frick  was  the  Englishman, 
Mr.  Howell,  who,  as  everybody  knows,  has 
been  compelled  by  a  strange  coincidence 
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to  appear  as  a  witness  in  the  case,  and 
who,  it  is  said,  will  give  the  most  remark- 
able evidence  ever  heard  in  our  courts  of 
justice.  The  Englishman  did  not  appear 
particularly  edified  with  his  task.  From 
what  I  hear,  it  seems  he  has  tried  to  es- 
cape giving  evidence.  It  is  anything  but 
a  pleasant  duty  to  give  evidence  agaiiist 
a  young  woman  when  one  feels  that  it  will 

mean  conviction  for  her. 

«  ♦  *  * 

The  presiding  judge  of  the  court  took 
his  seat,  the  case  for  the  prosecution  was 
stated,  and  the  usual  questions  asked  of 
the  accused  as  to  her  name,  age,  etc. 

She  did  not  look  up,  but  answered  in  a 
fairly  audible  voice.  Then  she  was  asked 
whether  she  was  guilty  or  not  guilty. 

All  waited  anxiously  for  the  answer. 

Her  voice  was  this  time  so  low  that  the 
judge  had  to  lean  towards  her  and  request 
her  to  speak  more  loudly.  The  silence 
was  so  intense  that  the  answer,  although 
scarcely  more  than  a  whisper,  was  heard 
all  over  the  court :  "  Not  guilty." 

The  public  prosecutor  then  began  his 
charge: 

The  crime  with  which  the  accused  was 
charged  was  not  of  a  particularly  compli- 
cated nature  with  regard  to  the  question 
as  to  how  or  by  whom  the  theft  had  been 
committed.  But  it  was  a  different  matter 
with  regard  to  the  motives  and  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  it  had  taken 
place,  and  he  was  willing  to  admit  that  in 
this  respect  little  or  no  light  had  been 
thrown  upon  the  matter.  An  uncommon 
article,  an  object  of  great  value,  the  black 
diamond  which  now  lay  on  the  judge's 
table,  was  stolen  on  May  10  from  Mr. 
Frick,  who  was  now  present  in  court  as  a 
witness.  The  police  were  at  once  informed 
of  the  theft,  and  they  succeeded  not  only 
in  recovering  the  stolen  object,  but  also 
in  providing  such  information  that  the 
public  prosecutor  was  able  to  prove  fully 
before  the  court  both  how  the  theft  had 
been  perpetrated,  and  by  whom,  as  well  as 
how  the  thief  had  disposed  of  the  stolen 
object. 

He  would  call  witnesses  to  prove  at 
what  time  the  theft  had  been  committed ; 
also  that  the  accused  at  that  time  had 
been  at  least  half  an  hour  in  the  house, 
that  she,  during  that  period,  had  the  op- 
portunity of  going  into  the  room  where 
the  diamond  was  kept,  and  at  an  hour 
when  the  cupboard  was  not  locked.  He 
could  prove,  by  a  means  which  seldom  fell 
to  the  lot  of  the  authorities,  that  the  ac- 
cused, in  the  time  during  which  the  theft 
had  taken  place,  had  been  into  the  room 
and  even  opened  the  case  where  the  dia- 


mond was  kept.  He  could  next  prove 
that  the  accused  at  an  earlier  hour  of  the 
same  day  had  had  an  opportunity  of  hear- 
ing an  assurance  from  a  rich  man  that 
he  would  pay  a  large  sum  of  money  to  be- 
come possessed  of  the  diamond.  She  thus 
knew  beforehand  that  she  could  sell  the 
stolen  article  without  any  difficulty. 

Finally,  he  could  prove  that  the  dia- 
mond was  actually  sold  by  the  accused  on 
the  same  day  to  the  man  just  mentioned. 

Thus  far  the  chain  of  evidence  was  as 
complete  as  any  could  be,  and  in  order 
to  substantiate  the  guilt  of  the  accused 
it  was  of  no  consequence  that  she  had 
retracted  her  confession,  and  had  hitherto 
refused  to  give  any  explanation  whatso- 
ever; every  experienced  judge  would  know 
exactly  what  value  to  put  on  circumstan- 
tial evidence  of  such  a  character. 

What  still  had  to  be  explained  was 
what  had  become  of  the  money  which  the 
accused  had  received  for  the  diamond,  and 
what  cotdd  be  the  particular  motive  for 
this  criminal  act. 

Some  information  might  possibly  be 
obtained  during  the  examination  of  the 
witnesses;  but  if  this  was  not  the  case, 
the  prosecutor  would  be  obliged  to  main- 
tain that  the  punishment  be  in  accord- 
ance with  the  utmost  rigor  of  the  law. 
The  public  prosecutor  would,  therefore, 
conclude  with  the  request  to  the  judge 
that  he  ask  the  accused  most  earnestly 
to  give  a  full  explanation.  If  she  still 
persisted  in  her  refusal  to  give  this  ex- 
planation, he  must  warn  her  that  it 
would  be  with  detriment  to  her  cause,  and 
possibly  to  that  of  justice. 

When  the  public  prosecutor  sat  down, 
it  was  so  quiet  in  the  court  that  one  could 
hear  a  pin  drop. 

The  judge  then  turned  and  iaddressed 
the  young  girl.  In  calm,  considerate 
words,  he  called  her  attention  to  the  fact 
that  she  had  the  right,  in  any  case,  to  do 
as  she  plea sed^^it her  to  speak  or  to  keep 
silent;  and  that  no  pressure  would  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  her,  least  of  all  to 
make  her  confess.  This  much,  however, 
he  felt  it  his  duty  to  tell  her,  that  she  was 
certainly  jnot  acting  in  her  own  interests 
by  maintaining  silence.  If  she  were  inno- 
cent, which  he  still  hoped,  then  her  own 
explanations  would  only  serve  to  show  it : 
and  if  she  were  guilty,  they  would  enable 
the  court  to  consider  her  case  in  the  most 
lenient  manner  possible. 

Every  eye  in  the  room  was  turned  on 
the  unhappy  girl,  but  her  face  remained 
as  impassive  as  that  of  a  statue;  her  lips 
were  pressed  together,  and  her  eyes  cast 
down. 
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Her  counsel  leaned  towards  her  and 
whispered  something  in  her  ear.  She  did 
not  raise  her  eyes ;  her  only  answer  was  a 
slight  inclination  of  the  head. 

"  I  must  request,"  said  the  young  advo- 
cate, "that  my  client's  wish  to  make  no 
further  statements  shall  he  respected.  She 
has  decided  to  say  nothing;  and  I  know 
that  her  resolution  in  this  respect  is  not 
to  be  shaken.  Whether  this  decision  is 
wise  or  not,  and  whether  or  not  it  is  taken 
by  my  advice,  is  not  for  the  moment  a 
subject  for  discussion.  It  is  enough  to 
say  that  whatever  appeals  were  directed 
towards  her  to  state  what  she  knows  of 
the  case  would,  however  well  meant,  only 
prolong  the  proceedings." 

No  sooner  had  the  counsel  sat  down 
than  a  murmur  went  around  the  court, 
giving  expression  to  nearly  all  the  differ- 
ent feelings  which  move  the  human  heart. 
Some  feared  that  the  accused  would  dam- 
age her  own  cause,  others  admired  her 
firmness,  while  many  expressed  astonish- 
ment at  her  audacity. 

As  all  the  papers  had  already  published 
detailed  accounts  of  what  happened  at 
Villa  Ballarat  upon  the  day  that  the  rob- 
bery was  committed,  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  mention  that  the  evidence  of  all  the 
witnesses  only  served  to  corroborate  what 
the  public  already  knew,  thanks  to  the 
unremitting  zeal  of  the  newspaper  re- 
porters. 

It  also  seemed  as  if  the  counsel  for  the 
defense  understood  that  it  would  be  hope- 
less to  upset  that  part  of  the  evidence. 

He  certainly  tried  to  make  it  appear 
possible  that  some  strange  person  might 
have  crept  into  the  garden  of  the  villa 
between  five  and  half  past  seven  in  the 
afternoon ;  but  this  attempt  was  stranded 
upon  the  gardener's  definite  assurance 
that  the  gate  had  been  locked  the  whole 
time,  and  on  the  evidence  of  the  chief  of 
the  detective  police  with  regard  to  the 
examination  he  had  made  of  the  railing 
and  the  ground  round  the  garden. 

The  counsel  for  the  defense  was  more 
fortunate  in  his  attempt  to  obtain  evi- 
dence of  good  character  and  behavior  for 
the  accused.  Mr.  Frick  and  his  niece  were 
unreserved  in  their  praise  of  the  young 
girl. 

Miss  Frick  caused  much  excitement 
when,  in  answer  to  a  question  by  the  coun- 
sel for  the  defense,  she  answered : 

"  Evelina  has  for  several  years  had  all 
my  trinkets  and  jewels  in  her  custody. 
Thanks  to  my  uncle's  generosity,  I  have 
more  of  such  things  than  I  need,  and  it 
would  have  been  very  easy  for  her  to  take 
nearly  any  one  of  those  without  fear  of 


discovery.  Her  mere  assertion  that  some- 
thing had  been  lost  would  have  been 
enough.  No !  She  is  honesty  itself.  She 
could  never  steal  my  uncle's  diamond, 
of  that  I  am  convinced,  however  much 
appearances  are  against  her." 

There  was  a  great  sensation  in  court 
when  Mr.  Howell  was  called  as  witness. 
Every  one,  of  course,  knew  of  the  strange 
circumstances  under  which  he  had  been 
involved  in  the  matter. 

He  began  by  asking  the  judge  if  he 
might  be  excused  from  appearing  as  wit- 
ness. The  judge  asked  him  to  give  his 
reasons  for  this  request.  Mr.  Howell  ex- 
plained that  he  was  a  private  gentleman 
and  not  a  police  spy.  It  was  quite  by  an 
accident  he  had  come  to  play  a  role  in 
this  affair — a  role  which  did  not  please 
him.  He  had  already  given  his  explana- 
tion to  the  police,  and  had  hoped  that 
would  have  been  sufficient. 

The  judge  answered  that  none  of  these 
explanations  could  exempt  him  from  ap- 
pearing as  witness.  One  could  not  help 
respecting  his  feelings ;  but  since  no  law- 
ful reasons  could  be  given,  they  must  re- 
quest him  to  give  what  evidence  he  could. 

Mr.  Howell,  who  spoke  the  Norwegian 
*  language  fluently,  submitted  to  the  in- 
evitable, and  gave  a  short  and  clear  ac- 
count of  how  he  came  to  photograph  the 
accused,  so  to  speak,  "  in  flagrante.^^ 

The  papers  have  already  published  an 
account  of  this  scene,  so  I  shall  reproduce 
only  a  portion  of  the  examination. 

Public  prosecutor :  "  What  did  you  do 
with  the  film  after  you  had  taken  the  pho- 
tograph ? " 

Witness :  "  I  went  to  my  room  with  it, 
took  the  films  out  of  the  apparatus,  and 
carried  them  to  the  photographer's  to  be 
developed.  I  called  at  the  photographer's 
on  my  way  to  the  railway  station." 

Public  prosecutor:  "You  maintain, 
then,  that  it  is  the  accused  whom  you 
have  photographed  ? " 

Witness:  "Any  one  who  has  seen  the 
accused  a  few  times  will  see  that  she  is 
the  person  in  the  photograph." 

Public  prosecutor  (taking  an  object 
from  the  judge's  table)  :  "  Is  this  the  pho- 
tograph in  question,  which  you,  yourself, 
delivered  up  to  the  police  ?  " 

Witness  (taking  the  photograph  in  his 
hand  and  carefully  examining  it)  :  "  Yes, 
it  is." 

The  public  prosecutor  declared  himself 
satisfied,  and  the  counsel  for  the  defense 
began :  "  Now,  are  you  quite  sure  that 
when  you  photographed  the  accused  you 
did  not  believe  her  to  be  some  one  else — 
for  instance.  Miss  Frick?" 
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Witness :  "  Yes,  I  believe  I  have  already 
explained  myself  sufficiently  on  that 
point." 

Counsel  for  the  defense :  "  I  cannot  un- 
derstand how  you  can  now  be  so  sure  that 
the  picture  represents  my  client,  while 
you  believed  quite  otherwise  when  you 
had  the  living  person  before  you.  What 
is  the  reason  for  this  ?  " 

Witness:  "I  have  before  explained  I 
was  in  a  great  hurry  at  the  time.  I 
wanted  to  get  away  before  the  person 
should  turn  round — it  was  all  done  in  fun 
on  my  part.  Besides,  I  thought  I  recog- 
nized Miss  Frick's  jacket — she  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  wearing  a  jacket  trimmed 
with  braid.  Later,  I  heard  that  Miss 
Frick  that  same  day  had  given  it  to  her 
maid  as  a  present,  and,  on  looking  at  the 
photograph,  I  became  convinced  that  it 
was  the  maid." 

Counsel  for  the  defense :  "  Good  I  Are 
you  a]so  quite  sure  that  the  picture  you 
now  see  here  is  the  same  as  that  you  took 
on  that  occasion  ?  The  film  had  been  sev- 
eral days  out  of  your  keeping,  and  in 
other  hands." 

The  young  Englishman  seemed  rather 
impatient  at  this  examination.  ^'  If  the 
film  has  not  been  tampered  with  at  the  . 
photographer's,"  he  exclaimed  quickly,  "  it 
is  the  picture  of  what  I  saw  in  the  mu- 
seum. Whether  it  has  been  tampered 
with  or  not,  I  see  here  before  me  the  same 
person,  in  the  same  position,  and  in  the 
same  room — others  must  now  decide  which 
is  most  probable." 

He  took  up  the  picture  again,  examined 
it  carefully,  and  handed  it  back  to  the 
public  prosecutor. 

"  I  have  only  wanted  to  show,"  said  the 
counsel  for  the  defense  quietly,  "  that 
you  yourself  at  one  time  have  doubted 
the  identity  of  the  person  who  stands  in 
front  of  Miss  Frick's  cupboard  in  the 
photograph.  I  have  now  only  two  other 
questions  to  ask  you.  What  was  the  time 
when  you  took  the  photograph  ? " 

Witness :  "  About  six." 

Counsel  for  the  defense :  "Are  you  not 
able  to  give  the  time  more  exactly  ?  Might 
it  not  just  as  well  have  been  half  past 
six?" 

Witness :  "  I  cannot  give  the  exact  time. 
I  didn't  attach  much  importance  to  the 
incident.  When  I  had  taken  the  photo- 
graph I  went  up  to  my  room,  and  was 
busy  there  for  some  time  before  I  left. 
It  was  then  about  seven,  so  from  that  I 
conclude  that  the  photograph  was  taken 
about  six." 

Counsel :  "  Might  it  not  have  been  a  lit- 
tle after  half  past  six  ?  " 


W^itness :  "  No ;  I  can  be  quite  certain 
it  was  not  after  half  past  six." 

Counsel :  "  Could  you  see  that  the  per- 
son held  the  diamond  in  her  hand?  In 
the  photograph  the  object  which  she  holds 
is  hidden  by  her  shoulder." 

Witness :  "  When  first  I  caught  sight 
of  her,  she  held  the  diamond  somewhat 
higher,  so  that  I  was  able  to  see  it;  after- 
ward she  lowered  her  arm,  and  while  in 
that  position  she  was  photographed." 

The  counsel  for  the  defense  seemed  to 
be  satisfied. 

Then  Mr.  Eodin,  the  photographer,  was 
called  as  witness. 

The  well  known  artist  bowed  to  the 
judge  and  court,  and,  the  usual  formali- 
ties having  been  observed,  he  answered 
quickly  and  decisively  the  questions 
which  the  public  prosecutor  put  to  him. 

Public  prosecutor :  "  Do  you  recognize 
this  photograph?  Has  it  been  in  your 
hands  before  ? " 

Witness :  "  Y'es ;  this  film,  together  with 
some  others,  was  given  me  to  develop  by 
Mr.  Howell,  on  the  evening  of  the  10th 
of  May,  about  seven  or  half  past." 

Public  prosecutor :  "  And  are  you  sure 
that  this  photograph  is  an  exact  repro- 
duction of  the  negative  ? " 

Witness  (smiling)  :  "  The  photograph 
cannot  He,  sir.  Even  if  I  had  wished  it,  I 
could  not  have  produced  anything  else 
than  what  was  to  be  seen  in  front  of  the 
apparatus  at  the  moment  it  was  opened  to 
take  the  photograph." 

The  public  prosecutor  finished  his  ex- 
amination, and  the  counsel  for  the  de- 
fense began  his. 

Counsel :  "  Can  you  be  certain  that  this 
photograph  is  the  same  one  which  you 
developed  several  weeks  ago  for  Mr.  How- 
ell? It  has  not  been  in  your  possession 
since?" 

Witness:  "Yes,  sir,  I  am  quite  sure; 
you  can  see  for  yourself  that  my  initials 
are  written  on  the  back — ^look,  O.  R.  10-5, 
H.  10.  The  first  are  my  initials,  then  fol- 
lows the  date  it  was  received,  then  the 
initial  of  Mr.  Howell's  name,  from  whom 
I  received  it,  and,  lastly,  the  number  in 
the  series.  The  roll  which  he  brought  me 
that  day  consisted  of  ten  films;  this  was 
number  ten,  the  last  he  had  taken." 

Counsel :  "  You  cannot,  however,  be 
quite  certain  that  this  is  the  same  picture 
which  Mr.  Howell  brought  you.  During 
the  work,  some  of  your  people  might  have 
mixed  Mr.  Howell's  pictures  together  with 
other  people's.  Such  a  thing  might  hap- 
pen, might  it  not  ?  " 

Witness:  " Xo,  sir;  I  develop  all  Mr. 
Howell's  films  with  my  own  hands.     He 
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is  very  particular  about  them.  As  you 
will  see,  this  picture  is  very  clear  and 
distinct,  and  I  flatter  myself  that  all  the 
pictures  which  have  passed  through  my 
hands  are  the  same — that  is  to  say,  when 
such  an  expert  snap  shot  taker  as  Mr. 
Howell  has  taken  them." 

Counsel :  ^^  Is  there  any  reason,  Mr.  Ro- 
din, why  one  could  not  photograph  first 
the  room,  then  a  person,  and  then  transfer 
that  person  to  the  first  picture,  so  that  a 
person-  appears  in  the  room  on  the  pic- 
ture?" 

The  public  had  remained  unusually  si- 
lent and  attentive  during  the  whole  of 
the  proceedings;  at  this  question  the  si- 
lence became  still  more  intense.  Every 
one  understood  the  counsel's  object  in 
putting  this  question — that  each  one  of 
his  questions  was  an  attempt  to  clutch  at 
a  last  straw  in  the  interest  of  his  client; 
but  all  understood  also  that  each  straw 
slipped  out  of  his  hand,  one  by  one.  The 
same  happened  to  this  question.  The  wit- 
ness answered,  without  any  hesitation, 
"  It  is  i>068ible,  sir ;  but  every  experienced 
photographer  would  tell  you  that  this  has 
not  been  attempted  in  the  present  case." 

The  young  advocate  looked  disappoint- 
ed. He  made  a  motion  like  one  who 
washes  his  hands,  and  allowed  the  witness 
to  step  down. 

The  photograph  was  sent  round  among 
the  members  of  the  jury  and  the  court 
while  the  next  witness  was  being  called. 
It  was  the  young  chief  of  the  detective 
police,  Charles  Monk.  The  public  hailed 
his  appearance  with  murmurs  of  appro- 
bation which  must  be  just  as  much  attrib- 
uted to  his  attractive  appearance  as  to  the 
reputation  he  has  already  gained  as  a 
police  officer.  His  evidence  was  calm, 
clear,  and  concise,  and  all  listened  with 
breathless  attention  to  the  account  of 
how  the  young  chief  had  taken  upon  him- 
self the  role  of  detective,  and  had  not 
rested  until  Mr.  Friek's  diamond  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  police.  When  Mr.  Monk, 
in  his  evidence,  came  to  speak  of  his  visit 
to  Jurgens,  and  of  the  stratagem  he  had 
used  to  deceive  the  old  man,  many  of  the 
spectators  began  to  clap  their  hands  and 
shout,  "  Bravo  I  "  The  judge's  authority 
for  the  moment  had  to  be  called  into  ac- 
count to  produce  silence. 

Although  there  was  scarcely  a  person  in 
the  court  who  did  not  wish  that  the  young 
^irl  in  the  dock  should  be  acquitted,  so 
paradoxical  is  human  nature  that  the 
same  people  applauded  the  great  skill  with 
^vhich  the  net  had  been  drawn  around  her. 

The  last  hope  for  the  prisoner  seemed  to 
vanish  at  the  evidence  of  the  detective. 


The  counsel  for  the  defense  had  not 
many  questions  to  ask.  He  tried  to  show 
that  both  on  her  arrest  and  upon  Mr. 
Monk's  first  visit  to  her  mothePs  home, 
she  had  been  in  an  irresponsible  condi- 
tion, and  for  that  purpose,  no  doubt,  he 
had  summoned  her  mother  and  her  lover, 
the  actor,  to  give  evidence.  Although 
their  evidence  was  a  voluntary  matter, 
owin^  to  the  relation  in  which  they  stood 
to  the  accused,  they  both  declared  them- 
selves willing  to  tell  what  they  knew. 
Their  evidence  did  not,  however,  throw 
any  new  light  on  the  matter.  Both  were 
convinced  of  the  young  girl's  innocence, 
and  asked  the  court  not  to  believe  her, 
even  if  she  should  again  confess.  She 
had  always  been  of  a  n^rvou3  tempera- 
ment, and  often  a  little  strange. 

Neither  the  loquacious  woman  with  the 
ruddy  complexion,  nor  the  pomatummed 
Don  Juan,  whose  shady  character  is  so 
well  known  in  the  town,  made  a  good  im- 
pression ;  and  the  counsel  for  the  defense 
concluded  their  examination  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  general  impression  was 
that  he,  for  the  defense,  had  originally 
intended  to  prove  that  his  client  was  ir- 
responsible, but  that  during  the  proceed- 
ings before  the  court,  he  had  abandoned 
this  line  of  defense. 

The  examination  of  the  witnesses  for 
the  defense  was  concluded,  and  the  public 
prosecutor  rose.  His  speech  was  short 
and  pithy. 

He  thought  all  must  agree  that  the 
charge  he  had  preferred  against  the  ac- 
cused had  been  fully  proved  by  the  evi- 
dence given  in  court. 

With  regard  to  the  responsibility  of 
the  accused,  he  also  believed  that  this  had 
been  asserted  beyond  all  doubt;  the  opin- 
ion of  the  medical  men  was  definite,  and 
the  evidence  by  which  the  defense  had 
attempted  to  weaken  this  was  of  little 
value.  He  did  not  believe  for  a  moment 
the  counsel  for  the  defense  would  seri- 
ously question  the  responsibility  of  the 
accused.  That  the  feeling  of  having  com- 
mitted a  great  crime,  and  of  having  to 
answer  for  it,  might  have  caused  the  con- 
duct of  the  accused  to  appear  strange,  and 
to  some  degree  self  contradictory,  was 
only  natural. 

That  the  accused  had  retracted  her  first 
confession,  and  later  on  had  refused  to 
give  any  explanation  whatever  in  the 
court,  might  perhaps  surprise  some,  but 
it  could  in  no  way  weaken  the  clear  and 
distinct  proofs  of  her  guilt.  It  was  per- 
haps to  be  regretted  that  the  police  had 
not  succeeded  in  ascertaining  where  the 
money  for  the  stolen  object  had  gone,  as 
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this  circumstance  prevented  any  possible 
accomplices  being  brought  to  justice.  It 
was  likewise  to  be  regretted  that  motives 
for  the  crime  could  not  be  sufficiently  ex- 
plained; but  the  accused  was  no  doubt 
herself  principally  to  be  blamed  for  this, 
through  her  persistent  silence.  None  of 
these  circumstances  ought,  however,  to 
have  any  influence  upon  the  answer  of  the 
jury  to  the  question,  "Guilty  or  not 
guilty?" 

The  coimsel  for  the  accused  rose  to  be- 
gin his  speech  for  the  defense.  He 
seemed  at  first  to  be  somewhat  uncertain, 
but  he  soon  decided  upon  the  line  he 
would  take. 

He  did  not  want  to  conceal,  he  said, 
that  he  was  in  a  very  difficult  position, 
and  the  one  who  made  his  position  most 
difficult  of  all  was  his  client. 

All  had  heard  that  the  young  girl  who 
was  charged  with  having  stolen  the  dia- 
mond, which  was  now  lying  upon  the  table 
in  ceurt,  had  at  first  confessed,  but  had 
afterward  retracted  her  confession,  and 
otherwise  refused  any  information  what- 
soever in  the  matter.  But  what  every 
one,  in  all  probability,  did  not  know,  was 
that  she  had  maintained  the  same  silence 
with  regard  to  him,  her  counsel  and  ad- 
viser. He  had  not  succeeded  in  getting  a 
single  word  from  her  lips,  except  the  as- 
surance that  she  would  say  nothing,  would 
answer  no  questions,  afid  would  give  no 
information. 

"I  thought  it  only  right,"  continued 
the  young  advocate,  "  to  make  this  open 
declaration,  in  order  that  my  inability  to 
give  information  which  might  be  to  the 
advantage  of  my  client  should  not  be  mis- 
understood. You  must  not  believe  that 
I  have  received  any  information  from 
her,  and  that  I  have  not  found  it  to  her 
advantage  to  make  use  of  it. 

"  It  appears  to  me,  and  I  hope  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  jury  will  agree  with  me, 
that  the  unfortunate  girl,  paralyzed  by 
the  terrible  blow  of  suspicion  which  has 
fallen  upon  her,  and  feeling  how  terribly 
hopeless  her  case  is,  through  the  strong 
appearances  against  her  at  almost  every 
step,  has  found  it  expedient  to  draw  with- 
in herself  and  keep  silence,  just  as  the 
hunted  deer  withdraws  to  its  cave,  even 
if  death  awaits  it  there.  No  one  has  a 
right  to  construe  my  client's  silence  as  a 
confession,  or  the  result  of  a  conscious- 
ness of  guilt. 

"  The  diamond  was  stolen  in  the  inter- 
val between  ^ve  and  half  past  seven  in 
the  afternoon.  Of  these  two  hours  and  a 
half  my  client  spent  only  half  an  hour's 
'me  within  the  walls  of  Villa  Ballarat, 


while  many  persons  were  present  there 
during  the  whole  time.  It  has  been 
proved,  says  the  public  prosecutor,  that 
no  stranger  could  have  gained  admission 
there  during  that  time;  but  can  we  be  so 
sure  of  that?  An  agile  man  can  easily 
climb  over  the  railings — no  one  will  deny 
that.  The  police  examined  the  ground 
round  about,  and  no  trace  was  found,  may 
be  said  in  objection.  But  we  know  that 
expert  criminals  are  often  very  dexterous 
in  destroying  all  traces  after  them ;  and  no 
one  will  maintain  that  the  police  are  so 
infallible  that  a  trace  cannot  have  es- 
caped them. 

**  One  need  not  be  gifted  with  great 
acuteness  in  order  to  guess  what  is  pass- 
ing through  the  minds  of  the  gentlemen 
of  the  jury  at  this  moment:  what  can  be 
the  use  of  all  this?  The  main  proofs 
against  the  accused  still  remain  unassail- 
able. But  let  us  look  into  some  of  these 
proofs  which,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
the  public  prosecutor,  are  so  strong  that 
they  are  even  more  reliable  than  a  con- 
fession. The  old  man  who  bought  the  dia- 
mond has  himself  said  that  he  bought  it 
of  the  young  girl  whom  I  defend,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  about  this,  although 
he  has  not  appeared  in  court  as  witness; 
we  have  the  evidence  of  the  head  of  the 
detective  department  with  regard  to  it, 
and  that  must  be  sufficient.  But — ^here  is 
also  a  *  but,'  just  as  there  is  a  *  but '  in 
all  the  so  called  infallible  circumstantial 
evidence  against  the  accused — is,  then, 
the  word  of  an  imbecile  man  in  his  second 
childhood  to  be  fully  depended  upon — a 
man  who  immediately  afterwards  is  de- 
clared incapable  of  managing  his  own 
affairs;  who  is  so  infatuated  with  his 
mania  that  he,  whose  honesty  is  otherwise 
not  for  a  moment  to  be  doubted  after  a 
long  life  of  spotless  integrity,  buys  a 
diamond  which  he  knows  must  have  been 
stolen?  Shall  the  evidence  of  such  a 
man  decide  the  fate  of  a  hiunan  being  ? 

"And,  besides,  is  this  man's  evidence 
quite  impartial?  We  have  heard,  from 
the  account  of  the  chief  of  the  detectives, 
that  the  old  man  tried  to  conceal  the  fact 
that  he  was  in  possession  of  the  diamond ; 
in  his  imbecility  he  is,  however,  conscious 
that  he  has  done  something  wrong,  and  is, 
to  a  certain  degree,  cunning,  and  on  his 
guard.  What,  then,  is  more  probable  than 
that  he,  who  sees  that  he  has  been  discov- 
ered, is  wily  enough  to  give  an  explana- 
tion which  makes  it  probable  that  a  serv- 
ant would  have  the  disposal  of  the  dia- 
mond at  her  command  ?  Who  dares  main- 
tain that  the  old  man  spoke  the  truth  on 
this  occasion?     It  is,  however,  just   as 
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much,  if  not  more  probable,  that  he  re- 
sorted to  telling  the  first  untruth  that 
came  into  his  head. 

<<  And  what  has  become  of  the  five  thou- 
sand kroners,  which  he  says  he  has  paid 
for  the  diamond  ?  It  has  not  been  possible 
to  ascertain,  says  my  opponent;  but,  on 
the  whole,  he  seems  to  lay  little  stress 
upon  the  circumstance. 

'^  It  seems  to  me  that  this  circumstance 
— that  no  trace  whatever  has  been  discov- 
ered of  the  money — is  quite  an  important 
one.  We  know  that  the  most  able  detec- 
tives have  been  engaged  in  tracing  it — 
even  the  fiance  of  my  client  was  arrested 
in  Copenhagen  in  consequence  thereof; 
both  she  and  her  mother  have  been 
watched  most  closely — but  still  no  clue. 
Are  not  these  circumstances  important  2 
Is  there  not  more  than  one  proof  that  the 
police  have  been  on  the  wrong  track,  that 
the  thief  is  not  the  one  who  has  been  ar- 
rested, and  that  they  have  been  investi- 
gating in  a  direction  where  there  was 
nothing  to  look  for? 

^^  But  it  may  be  said  that  the  principal 
proof  still  remains  unshaken ;  the  accused 
has,  by  a  remarkable  coincidence,  been 
photographed  in  the  act  of  committing 
the  theft;  that  cannot  be  denied  or  ex- 
plained away.  Yet  I  venture  to  maintain 
there  is  no  proof  of  the  guilt  of  the  ac- 
cused in  this.  I  admit  that  most  probably 
it  is  the  young  girl  who  has  been  photo- 
graphed on  this  film.  The  hat  and  the 
jacket  which  she  wears  were  given  to  her 
by  Miss  Frick  about  six  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  same  day;  this  we  know 
from  the  evidence ;  likewise  that  she  wore 
the  same  clothes  when  she  called  on  her 
mother  between  half  past  six  and  seven. 

"I  admit  there  is  a  probability  which 
approaches  to  certainty,  that  it  is  my 
client  who,  in  the  photograph  here,  is 
standing  in  front  of  Mr.  Frick's  cupboard 
in  the  so  called  museum.  One  can  also  see 
that  she  is  holding  some  object  in  her 
hand.  Yes,  I  even  go  so  far  as  to  admit 
that  she  is  most  likely  looking  at  the  black 
diamond.  But  from  this  moment  my 
conclusions  cease  to  coincide  with  those 
of  the  public  prosecutor. 

*^  Why  should  it  follow  that  she  also 
took  the  diamond  with  her?  " 

"  What  if  my  client,  on  passing  through 
the  garden  and  seeing  the  door  open  to  the 
museum,  goes  inside,  and  out  of  curiosity 
has  a  look  at  the  black  diamond  about 
which  there  has  been  so  much  talk  among 
the  people  of  the  house  while  she  was  serv- 
ing the  coffee  in  the  afternoon ;  and  then 
puts  it  back  again  and  passes  out  through 
the  garden,  on  her  way  to  her  mother? 


What  if  she,  later  on,  after  hearing  of 
the  robbery,  understands  that  she  has  been 
imprudent,  and  then  does  a  still  more  im- 
prudent thing  by  trying  to  conceal  her 
visit  to  the  museum,  and  finally,  when  al- 
most crushed  under  the  shame  and  fear  of 
being  arrested,  acts  as  she  afterwards  did? 

'^  I  ask  any  person  of  common  sense,  is 
there  anything  more  improbable  than  that 
this  young  girl,  who  has  always  shown 
the  most  exemplary  honesty,  should  com- 
mit this  daring  theft  without  any  special 
motive  ?  This  young  girl,  who  was  not  in 
need,  and  who  in  her  master's  house  had 
found  a  home  almost  as  if  she  were  one  of 
the  family — ^this  young  girl  who  knew 
that  if  she  were  in  want  of  money  for  any 
special  object  her  young  mistress  would 
not  deny  her  it,  even  if  it  were  a  consid- 
erable sum ! 

"Is  this  more  probable  than  that  her 
presence  in  the  museunt  was  due  to  an  ac- 
cidental circumstance  of  no  significance, 
and  that  the  theft  was  afterwards  com- 
mitted by  some  one  else  ? " 

The  counsel  for  the  defense  was  here 
interrupted  in  a  manner  which  was  no 
doubt  flattering  to  him;  from  the  audi- 
ence came  the  sound  of  more  than  one 
hearty  "  Bravo !  "  while  a  hoarse  voice, 
full  of  sincere  conviction,  exclaimed, "  Ah, 
he's  about  right  there ! " 

Silence  was  soon  obtained,  and  the 
counsel  concluded  his  speech  thus :  "  It  is  . 
an  old  experience  of  the  court  that  the 
chain  of  evidence  which  seems  strongest, 
and  in  which  the  links  seem  to  fit  exactly 
into  each  other,  is  in  reality  often  the 
weakest.  I  will  ask  the  jury  to  bear  this 
in  mind.  And  I  believe  that  I  have  at 
least  shown  you  that  in  the  chain  of  the 
public  prosecutor  which  seemed  to  fit  so 
beautifully  there  is  not  one  link  which 
can  be  called  faultless." 

The  counsel  resumed  his  seat,  and  the 
public  made  an  attempt  to  applaud  him, 
but  the  judge  quickly  imposed  silence,  and 
the  public  prosecutor  rose  to  reply. 

He  had  followed  the  speech  of  the  coun- 
sel for  the  defense  with  interest  and  ap- 
proval, the  latter  no  doubt  arising  from 
the  same  cause  which  had  dictated  the 
applause  of  the  public — admiration  of  the 
counsel's  ability  to  make  something  out 
of  nothing,  or  of  an  inconvenient  subject. 
At  this  point  the  public  prosecutor  nodded 
in  a  friendly  way  across  to  the  counsel 
for  the  defense,  who  smiled  in  return. 

He  found,  on  the  whole,  his  chain  of 
evidence  so  little  weakened  by  what  the 
defense  had  brought  forward,  that  he  did 
not  think  it  necessary  to  go  through  it 
again.    He  had  such  great  confidence  in 
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the  intelligence  of  the  jury  that  he  would 
take  it  for  granted  they  would  have  re- 
marked, without  his  pointing  it  out  to 
them,  that  where  he  had  produced  facts, 
or  probabilities  which  almost  amounted 
to  facts,  the  counsel  for  the  defense  had 
only  set  up  possibilities,  and  even  improb- 
able possibilities — ^with  this,  he  would 
leave  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  jury. 

The  counsel  for  the  defense  then  pro- 
ceeded to  make  his  final  speech. 

The  public  prosecutor  had  himself  ad- 
mitted that  there  were  possibilities  that 
the  theft  had  not  been  committed  in  the 
way  the  prosecution  had  asserted.  It 
would  be  the  duty  of  the  jury  to  decide  as 
to  the  probability  or  improbability  of  the 
possibilities.  He  would  conclude  by  say- 
ing that  when  to  these  possibilities  was 
added  the  stainless  life  of  his  client,  and 
the  good  character  she  bore  from  all  quar- 
ters— no  one  had  brought  forward  any- 
thing to  the  contrary — as  well  as  the  cir- 
cumstance that  no  one  had  been  able  to 
show  any  particular  motive  for  the  young 
girl's  suddenly  committing  a  criminal 
act ;  and  finally,  that  it  had  not  been  pos- 
sible, in  spite  of  the  most  energetic  exer- 
tions of  the  police,  to  show  that  his  client 
had  been  in  possession  of,  or  disx)osed  of, 
the  money  which  was  to  have  been  the 
reward  of  the  crime  of  which  she  was  ac- 
cused— then  he  did  not  doubt  that  the 
conscientious  jury  would  not  pronounce 
the  fateful  "Yes"  to  the  question 
"Guilty?" 

The  counsel  sat  down,  but  no  applause 
was  heard  this  time  from  the  public.  All 
seemed  to  be  convinced  that  his  exertions 
had  been  in  vain. 

The  time  approached  when  the  jurymen 
had  to  retire.  All  seemed  to  feel  that 
their  deliberations  would  be  short,  and 
the  result  a  unanimous  verdict  of  guilty. 
Of  what  avail  could  be  the  eloquence  or 
the  cunning  subterfuges  of  a  counsel, 
against  proofs  and  facts  as  clear  as  those 
which  the  public  prosecutor  had  pro- 
duced ? 

The  judge  asked  the  accused  if  she  had 
anything  to  say.  Her  counsel  leaned 
towards  her,  and  appeared  to  be  urging 
something  earnestly  upon  her;  but  she 
only  shook  her  head,  as  before,  and  the 
young  man  sat  down  with  an  air  of  res- 
ignation. 


The  public  prosecutor  had  begun  to 
read  the  questions  which  were  to  be  laid 
before  the  jury,  when  he  was  interrupted 
by  a  noise  from  the  back  of  the  court. 


Many  of  the  public  rose  from  their  seats 
in  order  to  see  better.  What  could  be  the 
matter  ? 

A  messenger  of  the  court  had  forced 
his  way  through  the  crowd  to  the  counsel 
for  the  defense,  and  handed  him  a  letter, 
saying  in  a  low  tone,  "  You  must  read  it 
at  once,  sir ;  it  has  to  do  with  the  case  now 
before  the  court." 

The  counsel  tore  open  the  envelope, 
read,  passed  his  hand  across  his  forehead, 
and  read  the  letter  again. 

He  crushed  the  paper  in  his  hand, 
stepped  quickly  forward,  and,  as  the  pub- 
lic prosecutor  had  not  resumed  his  read- 
ing, he  addressed  himself  to  the  judge, 
saying,  "  I  must  ask  that  an  hour's  post- 
ponement be  granted  to  my  client;  in 
that  time  I  believe  I  can  bring  before  you, 
gentlemen,  evidence  which  will  throw  a 
new  light  upon  the  case." 

An  hour  passed  by,  perhaps  a  little 
more,  and  the  court  was  again  sitting. 
The  room  was,  if  possible,  even  more 
crowded  than  before;  no  one  had  been 
willing  to  give  up  his  seat,  and  there  were 
new  arrivals. 

The  silence  which  reigned  showed  the 
excitement  that  possessed  everybody.  The 
counsel  for  the  defense  asked  to  be  al- 
lowed to  examine  the  chief  of  the  detec- 
tive staff  once  more. 

The  young  officer  stepped  forward,  and 
took  his  place  in  the  witness  box  in  his 
usual  quiet  manner,  although  astonish- 
ment was  plainly  written  on  his  face. 

The  counsel :  "  You  have  already  told 
us  that  when  you  paid  a  visit  to  Mr.  Jur- 
gens  and  so  skilfully  got  him  to  give  up 
the  diamond,  he  then  told  you  that  he  had 
bought  it  from  the  accused,  Evelina  Reier- 
son.    Isn't  that  so  ?  " 

"Yes." 

Counsel:  "Did  he  seem  to  be  in  any 
doubt  as  to  whom  he  had  bought  the  dia- 
mond from  ? " 

The  detective  blushed  at  this  question, 
but  his  answer  was  as  unconstrained  and 
calm  as  before. 

"  No,  he  gave  me  the  impression  that 
he  was  sure  it  was  the  accused." 

Counsel :  "  Did  he  name  any  one  else 
who  could  possibly  have  sold  him  the  dia- 
mond ? " 

"  At  first  he  began,  with  some  confused 
nonsense,  to  excuse  himself,  but  it  was 
of  no  significance  to  the  case." 

Counsel :  "  I  must  ask  you,  however,  to 
give  the  name  or  the  names  which  Mr. 
Jurgens  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
diamond." 

One  could  see  that  the  officer  was  angry 
at  the  importunate  examination,  and  that 
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he  had  to  exert  himself  to  the  utmost  in 
order  to  answer  calmly. 

"Mr.  Jurgens  seemed  at  first  to  be 
somewhat  frightened  at  the  consequences 
of  his  transaction,  and  in  order  to  excuse 
himself,  he  began  with  some  nonsense 
about  haying  bought  the  diamond  from — 
from  a  person  who  is  nearly  related  to 
Mr.  Frick,  and  who  was  supposed  to  have 
received  the  diamond  from  him  as  a 
present." 

Counsel :  "  What  did  you  do  to  get  him 
to  speak  the  truth  ?  " 

The  detective  hesitated  a  moment,  and 
grew  redder  still  in  the  face.  At  last  he 
answered  firmly  and  distinctly : 

"  He  first  mentioned  Miss  Frick  as  hav- 
ing sold  him  the  diamond,  and  that  she 
had  said  she  had  got  it  as  a  present  from 
her  uncle.  This  was  as  much  as  to  say 
that  the  young  lady,  for  whom  I  have — 
have  the  greatest  respect,  is  a  thief  and  a 
liar,  as  information  of  the  robbery  was 
given  to  the  police  by  her  uncle;  and  I 
then  forgot  myself  for  the  moment  and 
seized  hold  of  the  old  man — but  of  course 
only  for  a  moment." 

Counsel:  **  It  was  after  you  let  go  of 
him  that  he  gave  the  name  of  Evelina 
Reierson?" 

"  Yes ;  but  as  you  will  understand ^" 

Counsel  (interrupting):  "I  have  for 
the  present  nothing  further  to  ask  you." 

"Well,  I  never  heard  such "  ex- 
claimed a  powerful  voice.  It  was  old 
Frick  who  rose,  red  as  a  turkey  cock  in 
the  face;  the  judge  himself  had  to  call 
him  to  order. 

Mr.  Monk  still  stood  in  the  same  place, 
biting  his  lips.  Miss  Frick  stared  at  him 
with  an  astonished  expression.  As  yet 
she  suspected  nothing. 

But  the  attention  of  the  public  was  soon 
engrossed  by  a  new  witness  whom  the 
counsel  for  the  defense  brought  forward. 
He  was  a  tall,  squarely  built  man,  with 
broad,  round  shoulders,  and  black  hair 
and  beard;  he  was  dressed  in  shiny, 
threadbare  black  clothes. 

The  examination  was  begun  by  the 
judge.  The  witness  seemed  quite  unwill- 
ing to  be  examined. 

"Your  name?" 

"  Abraham  Abrahamson." 

"How  old  are  you?" 

"  Fifty  three  years  old." 

"  What  is  your  calling  ?  " 

"Pawnbroker  and  commission  agent." 

"Where  do  you  live?" 

"  Bishop  Street,  No.  76." 

"  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  case 
which  is  before  the  jury  today? " 

"  I  have  read  about  it  in  the  papers." 


"  Have  you  had  anything  to  do  with  any 
of  the  persons  in  the  case,  or  have  you  in 
any  other  way  obtained  any  information 
which  may  be  of  importance  in  this 
matter?" 

"  I  know  several  persons  here  by  sight " 
— the  witness  looked  round  the  court  with 
his  sharp,  dark  eyes — "  but  I  did  not  be- 
lieve I  could  give  any  information  which 
could  be  of  use  to  the  court,  until  I  was 
sent  for  half  an  hour  ago." 

The  judge  concluded,  and  left  the  fur- 
ther examination  to  the  counsel  for  the 
defense. 

Counsel : "  Do  you  know  this  young  girl, 
Evelina  Reierson  ?  " 

Witness :  "  She  has  been  once  or  twice 
to  my  place,  on  business." 

Counsel:  "  On  what  sort  of  business? " 

Witness  (unwillingly) :  "  To  pawn  a 
few  small  things." 

Counsel :  "  What  sort  of  small  things?  " 

Witness :  "  As  far  as  I  can  remember, 
they  were  some  rings  and  a  pair  of  ear- 
rings." 

Suddenly  Miss  Frick's  voice  was  heard, 
not  loud,  but  clear  and  distinct : 

"  The  rings  and  earrings  she  got  from 
me.  They  were  presents,  and  she  could 
do  as  she  liked  with  them." 

The  judge  enjoined  the  young  lady  in 
a  friendly  but  decided  tone  not  to  speak 
until  she  was  questioned,  and  the  young 
lady  sat  down,  blushing. 

Counsel:  "Had  you  a  visit  from  the 
young  girl  on  the  10th  of  May  last  ?  " 

Witness:  "  Yes,  most  likely." 

Counsel :  "  Most  likely  ?  Be  good 
enough  to  explain  yourself  more  clearly; 
or  does  it  mean  that  you  remember  noth- 
ing about  that  day  ?  " 

Witness :  "  Well,  yes,  I  can  well  enough 
explain  what  I  mean.  I  have  nothing  to 
hide ;  the  law  and  the  police  I  have  always 
esteemed  and  respected  " — here  an  ironi- 
cal voice  was  heard  exclaiming,  "  You  are 
about  right  there,  Abrahamson !  "  which 
was  followed  by  loud  laughter. 

The  witness,  with  a  scornful  glance  at 
the  corner  where  the  interruption  came 
from,  continued :  "  No,  I  have  nothing  to 
hide.  On  the  10th  of  May  a  lady  came 
to  me  and  asked  if  I  would  lend  her  some 
money  on  some  jewelry — a  lot  of  rings, 
brooches,  and  bracelets  with  precious 
stones  in  them.  She  had  a  veil  over  her 
face;  but  I  thought  I  recognized  the 
young  girl  whom  you  call  Evelina  Reier- 
son." 

Counsel :  "  Was  it  not,  then,  the  young 
girl  who  sits  here?  " 

Witness :  "  I  don't  know." 

Counsel:  "  Don't  know?  " 
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Witness:  "If  you  will  give  me  time, 
you  shall  hear.  1  said  at  once  that  I  could 
not  accept  such  valuable  things,  unless 
she  could  show  she  was  authorized  to  pawn 
them.  Then  she  answered  that  if  we  came 
to  an  understanding,  she  would  prove  she 
was  the  owner  of  the  jewelry.  I  looked  at 
the  things,  and  said  that  if  everything 
was  all  right,  I  could  lend  her  two  thou- 
sand kroners  on  them.  She  knew  that  the 
things  were  worth  five  thousand  kroners, 
she  said,  and  if  I  could  give  her  four 
thousand,  I  could  buy  them  of  her.  I 
must  have  time  to  examine  them,  I  ex- 
plained. But  she  would  not  let  me.  She 
seemed  on  the  point  of  crying,  and  asked 
me  for  God's  sake  to  give  her  four  thou- 
sand kroners  immediately ;  she  would  wil- 
lingly give  me  a  few  more  valuable  things 
later  on,  or  pay  me  something  back.  Then 
I  thought  the  matter  looked  rather  sus- 
picious, and  did  not  like  to  have  anything 
more  to  do  with  her,  so  she  left." 

Counsel:  "Didn't  you  try  to  find  out 
if  it  was  the  girl,  Evelina  Reierson,  or 
not?" 

Witness  (after  hesitating  a  while  be- 
fore answering)  :  "  Yes,  I  did;  for  I  am  a 
law  abiding  man,  who  likes  to  give  the 
police  a  helping  hand." 

Counsel :  "  Yes,  we  know  that,  but  what 
did  you  do  ? " 

Witness:  "I  sent  a  boy  in  my  office 
after  her.  He  sat  up  behind  the  carriage 
— ^for  she  had  come  in  a  hired  carriage 
which  waited  outside — and  he  saw  her  go 
into  a  house  in  Drammen  Road." 

Counsel:  "  Was  it  Mr.  Frick's  house?  " 

Witness :  "  Yes,  so  the  boy  said." 

Counsel :  **  But  you  took  it  as  a  proof 
that  it  really  was  Evelina  Reierson? " 

Witness :  "  Yes,  but  I  am  not  sure  that 
it  was  she,  after  all,  for  she  had  a  veil  on, 
and  then  I  don't  know  Evelina  Reierson 
so  very  well." 

Counsel :  "  How  was  the  lady  dressed  ?  " 

Witness :  "  She  had  on  a  green  hat  with 
a  feather  in  it,  and  a  jacket  braided  in 
front  and  at  the  back." 

Counsel :  "  Do  you  remember  this  dis- 
tinctly?" 

Witness :  "  Yes ;  I  am  not  so  unaccus- 
tomed to  using  my  eyes,  and  I  thought  it 
best  to  notice  her  dress,  in  case  the  police 
should  ask  me  about  the  matter,  later  on." 

Counsel :  "  What  time  was  it  when  the 
lady  visited  you  ?  " 

Witness:  "It  must  have  been  twenty 
minutes  past  five  when  she  came,  for  she 
was  with  me  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
when  she  left  it  was  twenty  five  minutes 
to  six." 

Counsel:  "Was  it  also  with  regard  to 


the  possibility  of  inquiries  from  the  police 
that  you  looked  at  the  clock  when  the  lady 
left  you?" 

Witness:  "Yes." 

Counsel :  "  You  are  quite  certain  about 
the  time,  then?" 

Witness:  "Yes,  quite  certain;  I  con- 
ferred with  my  clerk." 

The  case  had  proceeded  thus  far  when 
a  great  commotion  in  the  court  caused 
the  examination  to  be  interrupted.  It  is 
superfluous,  to  remark  that  the  two  last 
witnesses  had  made  a  deep  impression 
upon  all  who  were  present  at  the  hearing 
of  this  remarkable  case,  and  the  excite- 
ment among  the  audience  rose  as  the  ex- 
amination progressed. 

The  pawnbroker's  last  words  fell  in 
complete  silence,  but  only  to  be  followed 
by  murmurings  and  noise. 

The  alarm  threatened  to  throw  the 
court  into  confusion,  when  suddenly  a 
cry  was  heard,  "  She  is  fainting !  "  A 
large  crowd  had  gathered  round  Miss 
Frick,  and  old  Frick  was  seen  in  the  mid- 
dle of  it,  gesticulating  wildly,  while  the 
young  girl  leaned  back  on  the  seat  with  a 
handkerchief  over  her  face.  Mr.  Monk 
forced  his  way  up  to  her,  and,  with  the 
consent  of  the  judge,  conducted  her  out 
of  the  court. 

The  judge  then  proceeded  to  call  for 
order.  It  did  not  take  him  long,  for  the 
threat  to  have  the  court  cleared  had  imme- 
diate effect.  No  one  wanted  to  lose  the 
last  act  of  the  drama. 

The  counsel  for  the  defense  did  not 
wish  to  examine  the  pawnbroker  any  fur- 
ther. The  public  prosecutor  had,  in  the 
mean  time,  nothing  to  comment  upon, 
and  the  young  counsel  was  called  upon 
to  proceed. 

He  began  with  thanking  the  court  for 
giving  him  the  postponement  he  had 
asked  for,  a  postponement  which  had  not 
only  enabled  him  to  obtain  valuable  evi- 
dence, but  which  had  also  given  him  posi- 
tive means  of  proving  his  client's  inno- 
cence of  the  robbery  of  the  diamond.  He 
continued : 

"  If  any  one  believes  that  my  purpose 
in  calling  the  witness  Abrahamson,  and 
in  putting  new  questions'  to  the  chief  of 
the  detective  force,  was  to  throw  the  guilt 
of  the  robbery  upon  another,  he  is  mis- 
taken. It  is  certainly  imavoidable  that 
as  my  client's  innocence  is  brought  to 
light,  attention  is  led  into  another  direc- 
tion, and  the  ministers  of  justice  have 
perhaps  already  found  a  new  object  in 
their  search  after  the  guilty  person.  But 
that  is  a  matter  which  does  not  concern 
me.    It  only  goes  to  prove  that  the  young 
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girl  whose  defense  has  been  intrusted  to 
me  is  innocent;  that  the  circumstantial 
evidence  which  appeared  so  strong  against 
her,  on  the  contrary  speaks  in  her  favor 
when  seen  in  the  right  light. 

"  The  object  of  my  last  examination  of 
the  chief  detective  and  the  witness 
Abrahamson  was  only  to  show  that  mis- 
takes can  be  made,  and  in  this  case  have 
been  made,  with  regard  to  the  identity  of 
the  accused.  Mr.  Jurgens  said  at  first  it 
was  another  person  who  had  sold  the  dia- 
mond to  him,  and  it  was  only  after  the 
chief  detective  had  treated  the  old  man 
in,  let  us  call  it,  a  less  polite  manner,  that 
he  mentioned  the  name  of  the  accused. 
The  witness  Abrahamson  believed  he  re- 
ceived a  visit  from  the  accused  on  the 
day  the  diamond  was  stolen.  It  api)eared, 
however,  that  the  lady  whom  he  supposed 
was  his  client  was  dressed  in  clothes  which 
she  did  not  become  possessed  of  till  later 
in  the  day.  We  have  Miss  Frick's  sworn 
evidence  to  the  effect  that  she  herself 
wore  the  braided  costume  between  five 
and  six  o'clock,  and  only  made  a  present 
of  these  clothes  to  the  accused  at  about 
six  o'clock, 

'^  It  is,  as  I  have  already  said,  not  my 
object  to  accuse  any  other  person,  and  I 
will  give  up  the  inquiry  as  to  whether  it 
was  Miss  Frick  herself  who  visited  the 
pawnbroker  that  day;  my  object  is  only 
to  show  that  if  Mr.  Jurgens  has  mistaken 
another  woman  for  my  client,  Evelina 
Eeierson,  it  is  not,  at  any  rate,  the  first 
time  that  day  that  she  was  the  object  of  a 
mistaken  identity. 

**What  I  have  now  adduced  ought  in 
itself  to  be  sufficient  to  change  the  opinion 
of  the  jury,  if  they  have  hitherto  consid- 
ered my  client  to  be  guilty.  But  I  am  in 
the  fortunate  position  of  being  able  to 
prove  that  what  has  hitherto  appeared  to 
be  the  most  weighty  evidence  against  my 
client  is,  on  the  contrary,  the  clearest 
proof  of  her  innocence.  I  refer  here  to  the 
circumstance  that  the  witness,  Mr.  How- 
ell, has  declared  that  he,  at  the  time  when 
the  theft  must  have  been  committed,  had 
seen  the  accused  in  front  of  the  cupboard 
where  the  diamond  was  kept,  and  that  he 
had  even  photographed  her  in  this 
position. 

"The  photograph,  in  which  all  will 
recognize  my  client,  is  now  here  in  court. 
When  I  say  that  I  can  prove  that  this 
circumstantial  evidence  is  false,  I  mean 
that  here,  also,  we  have  a  case  of  mistaken 
identity,  and  I  can  prove  that  the  person 
who  is  photographed  here" — ^he  took  the 
photograph  in  his  hand — "  is  not,  and 
cannot  be,  the  accused.    The  proof  is  a 


simple  one,  although  I  must  confess  that 
only  an  accident  has  enabled  me  to  pro- 
duce it."  The  young  counsel  here  pulled 
out  a  large  magnifying  glass  from  his 
pocket,  and  handed  it,  together  with  the 
photograph,  to  the  judge.  "Will  the 
court,  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  and 
my  colleague,  the  public  prosecutor,  look 
at  the  photograph  through  the  magnify- 
ing glass  ?  You  will  then,  gentlemen,  see 
that  the  person  who  has  been  photo- 
graphed wears  a  ring  on  the  ring  finger 
of  the  left  hand. 

"  Will  you  next  examine  the  hand  of  the 
accused  ?  When  she  was  a  little  girl,  she 
broke  the  ring  finger  of  her  left  hand  in  a 
fall.  The  bone  did  not  set  properly,  so 
that  there  is  now  a  protuberance,  which 
prevents  her  from  wearing  a  ring  on  that 
finger." 

The  counsel  then  raised  the  young  girl's 
hand  so  that  all  could  see  it,  to  which  she 
quietly  submitted,  but  without  lifting  her 
eyes  from  the  floor  and  without  a  change 
of  expression  on  her  waxen  face. 

"All  will  be  able  to  convince  them- 
selves of  the  truth  of  this.  I  do  not  think 
that  any  declaration  from  a  medical  au- 
thority is  necessary.  And,  gentlemen,  let 
the  magnifying  glass  show  you  yet  another 
thing.  You  will  at  once  see  on  the  left  of 
the  lady's  head  an  object  on  the  shelf 
above.  It  is  the  little  ivory  elephant  with 
the  clock,  of  which  mention  has  already 
been  made  in  the  course  of  evidence.  The 
glasS)  gentlemen,  will  enable  you  not  only 
to  see  the  clock  in  the  forehead  of  the  ele-' 
phant,  but  also  plainly  to  discover  the 
position  of  the  hands.  What  time  do  the 
hands  show?  They  show  the  time  to  be 
twenty  minutes  to  six. 

"Where  was  my  client  at  that  time? 
On  this  point  we  have  full  information 
from  the  evidence  before  us.  She  had 
not  returned.  She  came  in  through  the 
garden  gate  at  five  minutes  to  six.  And 
she  could  not,  under  any  circumstance, 
be  dressed  at  twenty  minutes  to  six  in 
the  jacket  which  she  only  received  from 
Miss  Frick  at  six  o'clock,  or  shortly  after- 
wards! 

"Gentlemen,  when  you  have  assured 
yourselves  as  to  the  correctness  of  what 
I  have  told  you,  you  will  perhaps  remem- 
ber what  the  witness,  Mr.  Rodin,  the  able 
photographer,  said  in  court :  *  The  photo- 
graph cannot  lie ! ' 

"With  the  permission  of  the  court,  I 
will  postpone  any  further  remarks  till  the 
jury  have  convinced  themselves  that 
everything  is  as  I  have  stated." 

For  the  first  minute  or  so  neither  the 
judge's  voice  nor  his  hammer  was  of  any 
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ayail;  he  bad  to  submit  to  the  loud  ap-  a  medical  witness  declared  that  no  ring 

plause  which  the  public  bestowed  upon  of  the  usual  dimension  could  be  worn  ou 

the  young  counsel,  who  bowed  and  smiled  the  finger  of  the  accused,  the  affair  was 

like  an  actor  who  is  called  before  the  settled, 

curtain.  The  jury  disappeared,  only  to  return 

But  the  space  of  a  newspaper  is  limited,  at  once,  and  the  voice  of  the  foreman  rang 

and  I  must  conclude  my  report  as  quickly  out  clearly  when  he  pronounced  the  words 

as  possiJ>le.  ^^  Not  guilty  "  in  answer  to  the  formal 

The  examination  of  the  photograph  question  from  the  clerk  of  the  court, 
took  some  time,  as  the  judge  and  the  ju»y  "  Guilty  or  not  guilty  ?  " 
had  personally  to  assure  themselves  as  Thus  ends  the  account  of  the  proceed- 
to  what  the  photograph  could  telL  To  ing  in  one  of  our  modem  judicial  dramas, 
all  appearances,  they  seemed  to  be  satis-  No  one  can  doubt  that  we  shall  hear  of  an 
fied  with  their  investigations  through  the  epilogue  which  will  probably  result  in  a 
magnifying  glass.  tragedy. 

Mr.  Rodin  and  another  well  known  pho-  Last  night  we  received  information  that 

tographer,  both  of  whom  had  been  sum-  as  soon  as  the  proceedings  in  court  were 

moned  as  experts,  declared  with  the  great-  over.  Miss  Sigrid  Frick  was  arrested,  and 

est  confidence  that  the  evidence  of  the  charged   with   the   theft   of   her   uncle's 

photograph  could  be  relied  upon,  and  when  diamond. 

(To  he  continued.) 


THE  OAK. 

There  stood  an  oak  half  up  the  mountainaide 
With  gnarled  and  ancient  anna  stretched  wide— 

A  sentinel  eternal. 
While  years  as  leaves  fell  off  and  seasons  died, 
The  vnde's  mnte  goardian  watched  in  pride, 

Angnst,  alone,  supernal. 

Love  'neath  its  gracions  shadow  one  day  brought 
A  yoath  and  maid  ;  his  ardor  sought 

To  prove  his  faith,  his  rapture. 
With  fervent  blade,  two  letters  deep  he  wrought 
In  linked  union,  art  love  taught, 

A  pledge  their  vows  to  capture. 

"  While  stands  the  tree  our  names  forever  wed — 
*  Y,'  Ysabel,  and  *  P '  for  Fred— 

Nor  time  nor  death  can  sever.** 
The  maiden's  subtler  eye  a  symbol  read. 
"  A  pledge  of  constancy,"  she  said, 
**  That  I  am  *  Yours  Forever.* " 

Came  later  to  the  oak  a  youth  forlorn, 
His  love  a  world  apart,  to  mourn 

His  agony's  endurance. 
In  cruel  mockery  scoffed  the  letters  worn  ; 
Still  from  their  union  hope  was  horn ; 
**  Yet  Faithful,**  its  assurance. 

Hope  reft,  returned  to  race,  at  pride's  command, 
The  mocking  sign,  when  paused  his  hand, 

His  settled  purpose  swerving. 
"  Vain  symbol,  which  youth*s  eager  hope  did  brand, 
Forever  now  as  warning  stand 

To  'Youthful  Folly'  serving." 

Stands  yet  the  grim  old  oak  half  up  the  hill, 
While  graven  in  its  side  lives  still 

A  pledge  by  love  begotten. 
Dead  as  past  season's  leaves,  the  hope,  the  thrill, 
A  prophecy  the  words  fulfil— 

A  sigh  for  "  Youth  Forgotten  ** ! 

Ednak  Robinmn. 
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LEATHER   DECORATION. 

BY  LOUISE  GARY  EASTON. 

AN  ART  THAT  CAME  TO  US  FROM  THE  OLD  SPANISH  DAYS  IN 
CALIFORNIA,  AND  ITS  LATTER  DAY  REVIVAL  AS  A  BEAUTIFUL 
AND  COSTLY  METHOD  OF  DECORATION  FOR  THE  FURNITURE 
AND  THE  WALLS  OF  A  MODERN  HOUSE. 


'T'  O  the  averajre  mind,  the  term  "  deco- 
*  rated  leather  "  means  little  objects 
with  fringed  ends  and  very  badly  drawn 
designs — generally  burned  in  with  a 
poker.  Every  department  store  and 
woman's  exchange  has  a  table  full  of 
these  futile  ornaments,  hacked  and 
scratched  that  they  may  be  considered 
works  of  art.  The  decoration  of  leather 
has  been  ignorantly  labeled  a  field  for 
the  lady  amateur,  for  the  schoolgirl  in 
need  of  pocket  money,  for  the  artist  who 
lacks  the  talent  to  draw  or  the  education 
to  teach.  Among  them  these  dabblers 
would  have  brought  the  art  into  hopeless 
disrepute  if  some  true  artists — ^profession- 
als, men  and  women,  not  lady  amateurs — 
had  not  been  quietly  rescuing  it,  with  a 
skill  and  a  creative  originality  that  are 
carrying  it  far  above  its  old  levels. 

Thanks  to  these  artists,  leather  is  today 
one  of  the  first  materials  that  suggests 
itself  when  there  is  a  house  to  be  beauti- 
fied. Carved  and 
embossed,  it  gives 
the  walls  a  look 
of  durability  that 
lighter  hangings 
can  never  attain, 
and  it  enriches 
furniture  which 
is  to  be  still 
beautiful  when 
the  grandchil- 
dren come  to 
their  inherit- 
ance.  It  hangs, 
plain  and  heavy, 
across  doorways, 
with  a  decorated 
border  for  relief ; 
it  panels  screens, 
covers  tables, 
cushions,  and 
books,  and  fulfils 
a  host  of  minor 

DECORATED  LEATHER        n  C  C  d  S.      With 

SCREEN  PANELS  IN  evcry  year  of  use, 

LOTUS  DESIGN  j^s  color  bccomes 
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more  beautiful,  toning  and  browning  like 
a  meerschaum  pipe,  gaining  a  look  of  lux- 
urious age  which  no  newness  can  success- 
fully imitate. 

MACHINE  WORK  AND  HAND  WORK. 

In  this  field  of  legitimate  leather  work 
there  are  two  classes  of  workers — the  big 
firms  and  the  individual  artists.  The  for- 
mer employ  numbers  of  men  to  furnish 
the  designs  and  carry  them  out.  They 
have  no  objection  to  duplicating  orders, 
or  to  using  any  mechanical  aid  for  crea- 
ting effect.  Their  surfaces  are  heavily 
tooled — that  is,  stamped  with  instruments 
whose  ends  are  cut  and  notched  into  pat- 
terns so  that  a  single  blow  produces  a 
star  or  a  circle  of  mechanical  exactness. 
They  can  gain  wonderful  effects  with  con- 
ventional designs,  and  some  decorators 
claim  that  for  such  purposes  as  the  cover- 
ing of  wall  spaces  this  work  is  more  satis- 
factory than  that  of  the  individual  artists. 

Xot  that  the 
latter  agree  to 
this.  The  artist 
takes  his  piece 
of  leather  as  he 
would  his  canvas, 
dreams  out  his 
design,  and  ma- 
nipulates it  inch 
by  inch  with  his 
own  hands  and  a 
few  plain  tools. 
The  very  lack  of 
machine  made 
exactness  is,  in 
his  eyes,  one  of 
its  chief  claims 
to  value,  making 
each  piece  as  in- 
diviJual  as  the 
thumb  of  the 
man  who  turns  it 
out.  As  a  rule, 
he  does  not  du- 
plicate his  or- 
ders,    producing 


-THE  WORK  OP  THE  MISSES 

RIPLEY,  TWO    NEW 

YORK  ARTISTS. 
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A     DININGROOM     CHAIR     OP    CARVED    AND    ILLUMINATED    LEATHER, 

DESIGNED    BY    BALDWIN    BROTHERS,   OF    NEW    YORK,  AFTER 

AN   ANTIQUE  MODEL. 


for  each  patron  a  distinct  work  of  art, 
created  with  a  special  view  to  the  needs 
of  the  particular  case. 

It  is  the  great  cry  of  artists  against 
Americans  that  we  are  too  easily  satisfied 
with  automatic  products,  that  we  are  in- 
sensible to  the  beauty  and  meaning  of 
hand  work,  taking  the  rigid  perfection 
of  the  machin(^'s  outi)ut  to  express  some- 
thing higher  than  the  delicate  freedom 
of  human  hand  and  brain.  It  is  charged 
that  we  do  not  appreciate  personality  in 
work — that  we  do  not  hear  the  artist 
p])caking  to  us  through  his  craft.  And 
tiie  accusation  has  l)ecn  quite  true,  for 
that  sort  of  appreciation  is  a  vital  part 
of  the  great  quality  misnamed  culture,  a 
quality  that  comes  slowly  to  new  and  en- 
ergetic nations.  That  we  are  gradually 
acquiring  it  in  fact,  rather  than  merely 


claiming  it  in  name,  is 
shown  by  the  progress 
among  us  of  just  such 
things  as  this  new  art  of 
leather  decoration. 

Xot  that  it  really  is  a 
new  art.  More  than  thirty 
centuries  ago,  Theban 
mummies  were  strapped 
in  with  carved  leather  . 
bands,  and  the  Egyptians 
covered  their  harps  and 
chairs  and  lined  their 
chariots  with  the  same 
malterial,  colored  as  well 
as  carved.  In  the  seven- 
teenth century  the  Ital- 
ians were  covering  leather 
with  silver  leaf  and 
stamping  it  with  book- 
binders' tools,  for  hang- 
ings. Anne  Boleyn  is 
known  to  have  had  a  toilet 
case  of  leather  tooled  and 
gilt,  while  the  Spaniards 
carried  the  work  to  a  high 
grade  in  their  illuminated 
books  and  hangings.  All 
we  can  claim  now  is  a  new 
version  of  the  art,  and  a 
new  appreciation  of  its 
beauties  and  possibilities. 

HOW  LEATHER  IS  DECORATED. 

The  process  of  decora- 
ting or  embossing  leather 
is  a  comparatively  simple 
one.  After  the  design  has 
been  outlined  with  a  sharp 
knife,  the  incised  lines  are 
opened  out  with  an  iron 
tool,  so  that,  through  all 
the  subsequent  manipula- 
tion, the  original  plan  may  stand  clearly 
forth.  The  leather  is  soaked  until  it  is 
pliable,  and  then  the  parts  of  the  design 
not  meant  to  be  in  relief  are  beaten  down 
with  the  punch  or  modeling  iron.  As  this 
is  done  on  a  hard  surface,  the  leather 
forced  out  beneath  the  punch  rises  to  in- 
crease the  relief. 

This  raised  surface  is  also  modeled, 
portions  of  it  being  pressed  down  to  the 
level  of  the  groundwork,  according  to  the 
demands  of  the  patteni.  If  greater  relief 
is  desired,  the  leather  is  laid  over  a  small 
ring  and  pressed  on  the  wrong  side  with  a 
blunt  iron,  and  the  depressicm  thus  formed 
is  filled  with  a  mixture  of  glue  and  saw- 
dust. The  ground  may  be  pressed  down 
with  figured  punches,  if  these  are  used 
with  restraint;  but,  as  a  rule,  they  are 
needed  only  in  very  fiat  work — and,  some 
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claim,  not  even  then.  Indiscriminate  pat- 
terning gives  an  effect  of  f ussiness,  and  so 
takes  away  all  sense  of  breadth. 

After  the  work  is  modeled,  the  artist 
goes  over  it  with  his  knife,  adding  sharp 
drawing   lines — though  with   great   cau- 


sing firm  began  to  display  belts,  bags,  and 
hat  bands,  employing  the  Spaniards  to  do 
the  labor.  The  designs  were  conventional, 
the  execution  crude,  but  the  work  took 
amazingly,  and  the  Spanish  saddle  makers 
soon  had  all  the  orders  they  could  manage. 


A   LEATHER  FOLDING  SCREEN   IN    DEEP  CRIMSON   ORNAMENTED   WITH    GOLD,   THE    DESIGN   ADAPTED 

FROM   EMPIRE  MODELS. 


tion,  SO  as  not  to  harden  the  effect,  which 
should  be  that  of  modeling  rather  than 
of  carving.  This  sort  of  work,  done  by  a 
master,  commands  very  good  prices.  Five 
cents  an  inch  is  often  given  for  chair  and 
couch  coverings,  live  and  ten  dollars  for 
small  and  simple  pocketbooks  and  card 
cases. 

THE  MODERN  REVIVAL  OF  LEATHER. 

The  Spanish  saddle  makers  in  southern 
California  were  the  direct  inspiration  of 
the  present  leather  fashion.  Tourists 
showed  so  much  interest  in  their  heavily 
decorated  saddle  flaps  that   an  enterpri- 


Then  individual  American  artists  began 
to  see  the  possibilities  in  this  line,  and  to 
make  independent  experiments.  One  of 
the  first  of  the  experimenters  was  Miss 
Evelyn  Nordhoff,  whose  name  is  best 
known  through  the  Kordhoff  Book  Bind- 
ery, but  who,  before  her  death,  had  con- 
tributed materially  to  the  evolution  of  the 
new  art.  In  individual  hand  work  the 
Misses  Ripley  are  perhaps  the  leaders. 
They  also  were  pioneers,  taking  the  sug- 
gestion from  the  Spaniards,  and  working 
out  their  own  methods  of  manipulation, 
as  well  as  their  own  designs. 

They  began  on  a  small  scale  in   San 
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AN  ILLUMINATED  AND  GILDED  LEATHER  CHEST   COPIED    BY  MRS.   BURTON  PROM    AN  OLD  SPANISH   DESIGN, 

AND  INTENDED   FOR   A   HALL. 
From  a  photograph  by  Rogers^  Santn  Rarbttra. 


Francisco,  and  soon  had  success  knocking 
at  the  studio  door.  Then  it  was  expected 
that  they  would  branch  out,  advertise  and 
exhibit,  take  on  assistants,  and  otherwise 
accept  their  chance  of  commercial  promi- 
iKMice.  But  they  did  none  of  these  things. 
With  quiet  wisdom,  they  kept  the  work  all 
in  their  own  hands,  givinj?  to  each  piece 
the  care  and  thought  that  a  poet  gives  to 
liis  verses,  refusing  all  the  cheap  conspicu- 
ousness  that  they  might  have  attained. 

The  result  was  an  atmosphere  of  that 
magic  word,  exclusiveness.  There  is  no 
quality  the  gregarious  American  is  so 
quick  to  respect,  so  ready  to  pay  for.  The 
real  artist  cares  far  more  for  intelligent 
recognition  than  he  doct.  for  popularity, 
and  towards  this  these  young  women — 
originally  four,  but  now,  through  the  ac- 
cidents of  marriage,  two — have  worked 
steadily  and  successfully.  They  have 
moved  to  New  York,  taking  a  studio  on 
Fifth  Avenue.  In  the  vork  that  may  be 
seen  there,  the  lotus  figures  with  peculiar 
etfectiveness,  standing  d(*licately  poised 
on  panel  and  screen.  To  apply  color  so 
that  it  would  not  lose  with  the  natural 
toning  of  the  leather  has  been  one  of  their 
endeavors,  and  beautifully  meUowed  skin-; 


in  ctmventional  designs  of  silver  and  green 
and  white  show  the  success  of  their  proj- 
ect. (Jnarled  and  twisted  tree  trunks, 
spreading  into  the  weird  branches  of  gob- 
lin tales,  form  the  motive  in  some  of  their 
designs. 

OTHER  WORKERS   IN  LEATHER. 

Another  to  win  recognition  in  this  line 
has  been  Mrs.  Burton,  whose  work  is  all 
done  in  Santa  Barbara,  California, 
though  much  of  it  is  now  sold  in  New 
York.  Her  claim  to  originality  consists 
in  the  combination  of  pyrography  with 
tinted  and  applique  leather — so  skilfully 
that  it  never  even  suggests  the  dubious 
term,  **  burned  leather."  The  skins  used 
are  calf  and  sheep ;  their  necessary  piecing 
in  the  screens  and  large  panels  is  so  neat- 
ly done  as  to  be  almost  impossible  of 
detection,  the  applique  design  covering 
the  seam  when  possible. 

Mrs.  Burton's  designs  are  unusual, 
often  daring.  There  is  a  certain  element 
of  chance  in  such  an  effect  as  a  border 
of  purple  grai)es  and  i)omegranates  on  por- 
tieres of  dull  yellow  sheepskin,  made  of 
two  foot  squares  laceil  together;  yet  the 
whole,  when  in  place,  suggests  in  its  color 
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harmonies  a  bit  of  old  Spain.    The  flowers 
are  laid  on  with  fine  machine  stitching, 
and  tinting  and  pyrography  are  used  to 
develop  the  effect.     Some  leather  artists 
treat  their  material  more  reverently, 
preferring  little  color  and  not  ove 
much  manipulation;  but  Mrs.  Burt< 
adds  any  element  she  thinks  desi 
able,  and  certainly  some  very  attra< 


polished  wood  of  the  box  is  left  uncov- 
ered. These  little  chests  require  only  neat 
carpenter  work  and  patience  for  their 
construction,  and  may  be  the  successful 


A   LETTER   BOX   WITH    PAINTED 
TOP,  SUCH  AS   THE  VENE- 
TIANS ONCE  USED. 


A   PANEL   FOR   A   SCREEN,   THE    NATURAL   RED   OF 

THE   LEATHER  RELIEVED  BY  THE  GOLD  OF 

THE   DESIGN. 

ive  decoration  is  the  result.  A  small 
chest  of  dark  green  leather  inlaid  with 
mother  of  pearl  is  a  striking  example 
of  this.  Illuminated  leather  boxes  to 
hold  small  personal  possessions,  made 
like  tiny  chests,  have  risen  to  the  dig- 
nity of  a  fad  of  late  years.  They  are 
equally  attractive  when  the  leather  is  dec- 
orated only  with  its  own  natural  hair,  the 
skin  of  a  baby  calf,  spotted  red  and  white, 
being  chosen,  so  that  the  result  resembles 
the  trunk  of  our  ancestors  in  miniature. 
Brass  headed  nails  and  hinges  and  a  brass 
padlock  are  their  only  adornment.  The 
inside  may  be  lined  with  silk  or  velvet, 
but  it  is  more  attractive  when  the  smooth. 


A    SCREEN     IN     APPLIQU^     WORK,     THE     BLOSSOMS 

BEING   OF    WHITE    LEATHER   TINTED    PINK,  THE 

CURLING     LEAVES    AND      THICK     STEMS     OF 

GREEN   LEATHER,   UGHTLY  VEINED  WITH 

THE  PYROGRAPH. 

work  of  the  amateur,  who  should  be  strict- 
ly barred  from  the  more  exacting  fields  of 
leather  work. 
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Of  the  New  York  firms  of  decorators 
that  are  meeting  this  demand,  the  Bald- 
win Brothers  have  done  some  notable 
work,  particularly  in  wall  hangings  and 
screens.  Their  chief  aim  has  been  to  per- 
fect the  illumination  of  leather,  to  pro- 


hanging  that  measures  as  much  as  eight 
feet  six  by  eight  feet,  the  old  pieced  effect 
is  often  reverted  to. 

There  is  a  Western  leather  firm  which 
employs  Mexicans  to  do  the  actual  carv- 
ing, believing  that  in  their  brown  and 
nimble  fingers  lies  a  skill  highejr  than  that 


leather  workers,  who  took  so  much 
of  thc^r  secret  with  them  when  they  died. 
Eifeets  are  also  borrowed  from  old  tapes- 
tries, pastoral  scenes  and  landscapes  being 
painted  in,  with  a  setting  of  tooling  and 
illumination. 

Modern  pieces  are  often  made  to  look 
like  antique,  by  applying  the  gold  and 
colors  with  a  certain  shadowy  effect,  clear 
but  very  rich  and  mellow,  and  by  showing 
many  joinings.  Ancient  hangings  were 
all  made  in  pieces  measuring  twenty 
seven  by  twenty  two  inches,  and  sewed  to- 
gether without  attempt  to  hide  the  seam; 
and  though  a  modern  cow  can  furnish  a 


solid  beauty  that  does  not  lose  with  chang- 
ing fashions. 

The  work  may  be  Spanish  or  Italian — 
embr)ssed  in  relief,  or  with  the  pattern 
sunk  in.  What  is  called  Florentine  work 
has  the  design  partly  carried  out  by  paint- 
ing, while  Venetian  is  heavily  tooled. 

Perhaps  screens  give  the  best  oppor- 
tunities to  leather  workers.  It  was  largely 
owing  to  their  success  with  these  that  the 
Baldwins  received  their  gold  medal  at  the 
Paris  Exposition.  Portieres  also  give 
scope  for  effective  work.  Illuminated  and 
gilded  chests  are  very  popular  for  halls. 
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A   WAGNER    SCREEN,   BY   MRS.    BURTON,    THE    FIRST    PANEL    REPRESENTING    LOHENGRIN'S    ARRIVAL    TO 
CHAMPION   ELSA  ;  THE  SECOND,   ONE  OF  THE  WALKURE  ;  THE  THIRD,  WOTAN'S  FAREWELL  TO  BRUNN- 
HILDE.      THE  PAINTINGS,  WHICH   ARE  COPIED   FROM  THE  GERMAN   ARTIST  DIELITZ,  ARE  ON   CALF- 
SKIN,  THE  BORDERS  STUDDED   WITH   BRASS   NAILS. 
From  a  photograph  by  Rogers,  Santa  Barbara. 


and  to  hold  heavy  rugs  and  furs,  while 
smaller  boxes,  shaped  like  Portia's  cas- 
kets, are  intended  for  holding:  letters  and 
jewels.  A  stately  diningroom  set  will 
have  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  house 
on  the  two  high  backed  chairs  for  the 
head  and  foot  of  the  table,  or  one  will 
bear  the  master's  and  one  the  mistress'. 


if  they  have  both  been  blessed  with  these 
luxuries. 

Table  covers,  cushions,  and,  indeed, 
almost  all  the  uses  to  which  it  is  put,  give 
this  fine  art  a  chance  to  show  the  wonder- 
ful decorative  properties  out  of  which 
came  the  old  saying,  "  There's  nothing 
like  leather." 


LOST  LOVE. 
Hath  any  bird  e'er  flown  so  far 

Beyond  recall? 
Or  any  breathless,  blinded  star 

Rushed  to  such  fall  ? 

Said  one,  "  A  sorely  wounded  heart 

Is  rent  in  twain  ! " 
Said  one,  "  Twin  souls  are  torn  apart 

In  wrath  and  pain  ! " 

But  one  who  gathered  roses  raised 

Her  eyes  above, 
And,  weeping  in  the  twilight,  praised 

The  name  of  love. 


Ida  Whipple  Benham. 
Digitized  by  LjOOQiC 
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p\URING  the  present  generation,  there 
*^  has  been  an  extraordinary  develop- 
ment of  all  forms  of  sport  that  lead  to  a 
life  in  the  open  air.  Moreover,  this  de- 
velopment has  been  sound  and  of  a  thor- 
oughly  wholesome  nature.  Diversions  of 
an  unhealthy  kind  have  declined,  and  to- 
day no  sport  finds  favor  that  gannot  invig- 
orate the  mind  and  body  or  add  to  the 
keenness  of  hand  and  eye. 

It  was  at  the  beginning  of  this  gener- 
ation that  cross  country  riding  was  re- 
stored to  New  York  and  the  Xew  England 
States.  At  that  time,  it  still  flourished 
in  the  South,  in  a  more  or  less  inchoate 
form;  and  in  the  Pennsylvania  country, 
about  Philadelphia,  there  were  also  packs 
of  hounds.  In  Xew  York  and  Xew  Eng- 
land, fox  hunting,  as  it  was  known,  was 
purely  an  individual  sport,  pursued  by 
hunters  afoot.  Hounds  of  great  intelli- 
gence and  voice,  but  of  scant  speed,  were 
put  upon  the  trail,  and  the  aiTned  hunters 
took  station  on  runways,  where  they  shot 
the  fox  if  it  appeare<l.    Under  no  cirs»um- 


stance  was  the  hunt  mounted.  Even  now, 
this  form  of  sport  is  followed  in  Connect- 
icut and  Massachusetts. 

A  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  fox  hunt- 
ing of  the  modern  sort  was  well  estab- 
lished on  Long  Island.  Furthermore,  its 
country  was  the  Hempstead  Plains,  now 
the  home  of  the  Meadowbrook  hounds,  and 
among  its  patrons  was  George  Washing- 
ton, first  President  of  the  United  States. 
But  for  the  Revolution,  which  brought 
it  to  an  untimely  end,  it  might  have  flour- 
ished uninterruptedly  from  that  day  to 
this. 

THE  REVIVAL  OF  FOX  HUNTING. 

The  restoration  of  the  sport  about  Xew 
York  was  due,  curiously  enough,  to  a  pack 
of  hounds  that  were  run  in  the  country 
about  Hackensack,  in  Xew  Jersey.  The 
two  owners  of  these  hounds  followed,  not 
on  horses,  but  in  buggies,  and  by  their 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  district  they 
were  often  able  to  cut  up  and  down  the 
roads  in  time  to  be  in  at  the  finish.     Sev- 
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oral  New  Yorkers,  who  had  hunted  in 
Enj^land  and  Ireland,  heard  of  these 
hounds,  and  took  down  horses.  The  sport 
was  good.  As  a  result,  the  Long  Island 
packs  were  instituted  anew,  and  ooinei- 
dentally,  hunts  were  organized  in  W(*stern 
New  York  and  in  Massachusetts. 

The  installation  of  hunt  elubs  in  these 
neighborhoods  aroused  a  storm  of  ridi- 


eountry  ami  the  people  that  live  there 
have  profited  by  its  presence. 

THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  DRAG  HUNTING. 

Drag  hunting  is  common  in  England, 
the  home  of  the  sport,  and  is  recognizenl 
as  distinetl.^  as  riding  to  hounds.  In  this 
country,  it  is  at  its  best  at  Meadowbrook, 
whik»  fox  hunting  is  most  developed   in 


THE  EDUCATION  OF  A  HUNTER— COAXING   AN    UNTRAINED    HORSE  TO   MAKE    HIS    FIRST  JUMP  OVER   AN 

EASY    FENCE. 
From  a  photograph  by  Wakeman^  Bataztia. 


cule  that  fell  little  short  of  sheer  abuse. 
Newspapers  found  it  a  fruitful  source  of 
low  comedy,  and  even  now  there  are  many 
people  who,  knowing  nothing  of  the  sport, 
and  not  understanding  its  merit  and 
wholesome  advantages,  look  upon  it  in 
the  light  of  a  joke.  Drag  hunting — that 
is,  where  the  hounds  follow  an  artificial 
scent  instead  of  a  live  fox — seems  to  them 
especially  fitted  for  ridicule,  and  the 
"  aniseseed  bag  "  is  the  cue  for  number- 
less witticisms  of  the  character  of  the 
circus  ring.  However,  this  article  is  not 
to  extol  or  defend  cross  country  riding. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say  here  that  wherever 
a  hunt  club  has  been  organized,  both  the 


the  (ien<»s(H*  valley.  In  the  Long  Island 
country,  the  foxhounds  are  hunted  three 
times  a  W(M»k  in  the  season,  but  it  is  a 
question  whether  they  stand  as  high  in 
favor  as  the  drag  pack.  There  are  several 
reasons  for  this.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant is  that  few  members  of  the  Mead- 
owbrook hunt  every  day,  and,  when  they 
go  out,  they  like  to  be  sure  of  a  good  run. 
With  the  drag  hounds  put  down  upon  a 
laid  scent,  this  is  certain.  On  the  other 
hand,  fox  hunting  by  no  means  insures 
a  run.  The  coverts  of  the  Meadowbrook 
country  are  s^  large  that  it  is  a  virtual 
impossibility  to  stop  the  earths,  as  th(»y 
do  in  England;  and  as  a  result,  when  a 
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fox  is  started,  he  may  pop  at  once  into 
some  hole  and  end  the  run  before  the 
hounds  are  fairly  under  way.  Touching 
upon  this  feature,  Kalph  N.  Ellis,  the 
M.  F.  H.  of  the  Meadowbrook  Club,  has 
this  to  say : 

"  In  real  fox  hunting  there  are  many 
elements  of  chance,  and  even  in  England 
a  run  straight  away  of  ^Ye  or  six  miles 
is  so  uncommon  that  if  it  be  obtained 
once  in  a  fortnight  they  feel  that  they 
are  having  very  good  sport.  In  England 
the  coverts  are  so  small  and  so  placed  that 
they  may  be  said  to  be  artificial,  and  as 
the  earths  are  all  closed  at  night  while 
the  foxes  are  feeding,  it  might  seem  rea- 
sonable to  expect  a  good  run  whenever 
the  hounds  go  out.  Even  there,  however, 
it  is  not  the  case;  here  the  chances  are 
much  less.  The  drag  has  been  adopted 
by  some  hunt  clubs  to  provide  rapid  and 
certain  sport  for  those  impatient  spirits 
who  prefer  riding  to  anything  else." 

ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN   HOUNDS. 

Hounds  used  in  the  Meadowbrook  drag 
hunting  are  of  the  conventional  English 
type,  but  they  are  chosen  from  unfinished 
yearlings,  under  a  standard  radically  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  English  packs. 
In  America  individual  fitness  is  first  con- 
sidered. Intelligence  is  a  prime  factor, 
and,  with  it,  nose,  voice,  and  endurance. 
Compared  with  our  native  hounds,  many 
English  packs  are  virtually  mute.  Across 
the  water,  they  select  upon  conformation 
— shapeliness  and  good  looks — whereas 
English  hounds  brought  here  for  use  are 
chosen  for  their  ability  in  the  field.  The 
result  of  this  has  been  that  the  Meadow- 
brook and  other  American  clubs  have 
often,  in  the  second  choice,  obtained  bet- 
ter field  hounds  than  the  English  breed- 
ers, who  have  taken  first  pick. 

The  English  hound  is  much  heavier, 
does  not  possess  the  individuality  of  the 
American,  and  consequently  is  by  no 
means  so  persistent  or  keen  in  following 
out  his  work.  But  he  does  possess  the 
merit  of  increased  tractability,  and  is  far 
more  susceptible  to  control  than  the  eager, 
self  centered  hunting  dogs  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  Southern  States.  Of  course 
American  breeders  have  a  profound  con- 
tempt for  the  English  foxhounds,  which 
is  equaled  only  by  the  disesteem  in  which 
American  hounds  are  held  by  English 
breeders. 

At  the  Radnor  hunt  of  Bryn  Mawr, 
Pennsylvania,  American  hounds  are  used 
exchisively.  An  English  pack  was  once 
tried,  but  it  was  discarded,  for  numerous 
reasons.     English  dogs  are  still  used  to 


fox  at  West  Chester  by  Mr.  Mather,  the 
Radnor  M.  F.  H.  Notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  they  are  not  popular  with  the 
club,  they  have  certain  advantages,  and 
an  effort  has  been  made  to  combine  these, 
by  careful  breeding,  with  the  good  i)oints 
of  the  American  hound.  As  it  now  stands, 
the  English  hounds  are  dominant  in  drag 
hunting;  the  Americans  in  hunting  the 
fox. 

HOW  THE  SPORT  IS  MANAGED. 

In  drag  hunting,  as  has  already  been 
pointed  out,  scent  is  laid  artificially. 
Aniseseed  is  popularly  believed  to  be  the 
usual  substitute  for  the  fox,  but  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  it  is  seldom  used.  To  be  sure, 
anise  will  lay  a  scent,  but  of  such  power 
that  even  a  man  can  detect  and  follow  it 
to  the  end.  Other  things  are  preferable — 
castor  oil,  for  instance,  or  a  herring  with  a 
good  lively  odor. 

Usually  the  scent  is  laid  about  two  and 
a  half  hours  before  the  meet.  The  drag- 
man,  with  a  iiole  swathed  in  the  oil 
soaked  rags,  hauls  it  over  the  course,  lift- 
ing it  occasionally  to  make  a  check.  These 
checks  in  drag  hunting  are  designed  to 
give  the  field  time  to  come  up,  to  allow 
the  stragglers  a  chance,  and  to  give  all 
the  riders  a  breathing  spell.  Usually 
they  are  short  and  sweet,  the  master  im- 
mediately "  lifting  "  the  pack  and  laying 
it  on  the  line  anew.  Drag  hunts  are  usu- 
ally from  six  to  ten  miles  long. 

In  fox  hunting,  the  pack  is  taken  to  a 
likely  covert,  and  cast  into  the  woods. 
The  stragglers  are  whipped  in,  and  the 
dogs,  if  well  trained,  range  the  entire 
cover,  often  with  a  front  of  three  him- 
dred  yards.  They  are  encouraged  by 
voice,  and  led  to  the  most  likely  places. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  covert,  one  of 
the  whips  is  usually  stationed  to  view  the 
fox  and  halloo  if  it  breaks  cover  and  goes 
away. 

Here  one  sees  a  radical  difference  be- 
tween the  American  and  the  English 
hounds.  Excitement  is  a  strong  feature 
among  our  native  packs,  and  when  hounds 
are  at  work  the  air  is  full  of  sound.  In 
their  eagerness  they  frequently  give 
voice,  but  in  the  English  packs  a  "  bab- 
bler "  of  this  sort  becomes  abruptly  un- 
popular, and  is  likely  to  change  the  key- 
note of  his  music  under  the  bite  of  the 
leathern  lash. 

In  all  packs  certain  hounds  are  noted 
for  their  intelligence  and  nose,  and  they 
rarely  make  a  mistake.  In  the  covert  it  is 
not  difficult  to  pick  them  at  their  work. 
They  range  with  speed  and  eagerness,  try 
all  the  best  places  of  their  own  accord. 
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and,  once  on  a  sure  scent,  rally  the  other 
hounds  with  a  strong,  decisive  note. 
Watch,  then,  from  every  quarter  how  the 
pack  streams  in.  Down  the  line  sways 
the  sure  hound,  the  others  breaking  in; 
again  he  lifts  his  voice.  His  tail  is  up, 
his  nose  low,  seeking  every  taint.  For  a 
moment  he  trails  along — then  away,  every 


at  all.  These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why 
drag  hunting  holds  sway  in  America. 
Chance  determines  everything  in  hunting 
the  wild  fox. 

HUNTING  WITH  THE  MEADOWBROOKS. 

The  speed  of  the  Meadowbrook  drag 
hounds  has  resulted  in  the  development  of 


IN   THE  GENESEE  VALLEY,   IN   WESTERN   NEW   YORK,  WHERE   FOX   HUNTING,   IN  THE  STRICT  SENSE 

OF  THE  TERM,  HAS  REACHED  ITS    HIGHEST   DEVELOPMENT  IN    AMERICA— THE  RIDER  IN  THE 

ENGRAVING   IS   MISS  SALUE   GARY. 

From  a  photograph  by  Waktman,  Biitnvii. 


nirniber  giving  tongue  as  they  all  burst 
from  the  thickets  and  stream  across  the 
fields. 

A  night  wandering  fox  may  or  not  leave 
srcnt  strong  enough  for  hounds  to  follow. 
In  long  jK'riods  of  dry  weather,  the  hunt- 
ing is  poorest,  and,  to  insure  a  run,  one 
must  be  up  and  off  at  daybreak  while  the 
dew  still  lies  upon  the  ground.  The  pack 
may  bounce  a  fox  and  lose  him  in  a  few 
hundred  yards;  or,  again,  a  heavy  rain 
just  before  daybreak  may  wash  out  all  the 
scent.    Often  the  honntls  may  find  no  fox 


a  particular  kind  of  horse.  Today,  this 
Long  Island  hunting  is  virtually  a  steeple- 
chase, with  the  pack  laying  the  course.  A 
fast  horse  is  a  necessity,  if  one  means  to 
keep  up  with  the  hounds,  and  for  this 
reason  the  thoroughbred  has  come  largely 
into  vogue,  ikit  in  addition  to  speed,  the 
hunter  at  Meadowbrook  must  be  able  and 
willing  at  jumps  of  an  extraordinary  char- 
acter. Time  and  again  he  will  be  called 
upon  to  go  at  timber  up  to  five  feet  and 
more.  During  an  ordinary  run,  fences 
higher  than  four  feet  are  the  usual  thing. 
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Englishmen,  fresh  from  the  stiffest  coun- 
try abroad,  view  this  going  with  concern, 
and  "  Brooksby,"  the  celebrated  hunting 
authority  of  The  Fields  once  italicized 
the  fact  that  the  timber  was  "  four  feet 
and  over."  Usually,  after  hunting  with 
the  Meadowbrook,  English  riders  remark 


of  trotting  blood  are  virtually  thorough- 
bred. This  breeding  does  not  always  pro- 
duce the  calmness  recjuisite  in  a  finished 
crack. 

From  Meadowbrook  the  thoroughbred 
has  spread  to  other  American  hunting 
fields,  but  in  many  quarters,  and  among 


THE  EDUCATION   OF    A   HUNTER— ONE  OF  THE    GENESEE   VALLEY    RIDERS    PRACTISING    HER   HORSE 

OVER  A  STONE   WALL. 

From  a  Photograf'h  by  Wakeman,  Batavia. 


upon  the  height  of  the  timber,  but  decide 
that  the  pace  is  not  unusual.  Mr.  Ellis, 
however,  insists  that  it  is. 

In  addition  to  the  thoroughbreds  used 
at  Meadowbrook,  a  number  of  imported 
Irish  hunters  appear  in  the  field.  It  is  a 
question,,  however,  whether  they  are  suit- 
able for  the  work  without  special  train- 
ing. Certainl.v,  few  riders  in  the  Meadow- 
brook tempt  fate  on  imported  stock  with- 
out this  extra  schooling. 

In  recent  years,  the  experiment  o£ 
breeding  thoroughbreds  to  the  American 
trotter  has  produced  some  ideal  results, 
although,  as  is  iK>inted  out,  some  strains 


men  that  have  ridden  for  years,  it  is 
looked  upon  with  distrust.  It  is  difficult 
to  obtain  a  first  class  thoroughbred  hunter 
that  is  up  to  carrying  weight  like  the  or- 
dinary half  bred.  Moreover,  in  few  fields 
out^<i(le  of  Meadowbrook  is  the  great  speed 
of  the  thoroughbred  requisite. 

THE  JUMPING   POWER   OF   HORSES. 

One  deduction  from  the  breeding  of 
these  hunters  is  that  they  are,  like  poets, 
born  and  not  made.  A  horse  that  cannot 
jump  high  and  surely  is  not  worth  his  salt 
in  the  hunting  field;  and  no  hoise  is  a 
"jumper"   unless  he  can   nt^gotiate  five 
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feet  with  comparative  ease.  In  the  horse's 
natural  view  of  the  situation,  a  fence  is 
a  barrier — something  that  must  not  be 
jumped.  But  one  occasionally  finds  some 
raw,  half  bred  creature  constantly  exci- 
ting the  farmer's  ire  by  leaping  every  rail 
and  hedge  and  wall  in  its  way.  Such 
horses  are  unpopular  with  the  farmer,  and 
usually  go  cheap — outside  of  a  hunting 
country — and  rare  bargains  are  occasion- 
ally found  in  this  way.  But  there  is  no 
telling  what  splendid  qualities  lie  latent 


In  his  first  lessons,  the  embryo  hunter 
is  driven  over  bars  without  a  rider.  Grad- 
ually these  bars  are  lifted — say  a  couple 
of  inches  at  a  time.  Before  long,  the  horse 
finds  himself  flying  over  four  feet  of  tim- 
ber— then  ^ve,  and  even  five  and  a  half. 
No  horse  unable  to  do  this  in  a  runway 
is  likely  to  succeed  in  the  hunting  field. 

HOW  JUMPERS  ARE  DEVELOPED. 

Once  he  has  shown  himself  capable,  the 
horse  is  saddled  and  tried  with  a  rider  at 


A   MEET  OF  p.   F.  COLLIER'S  FOXHOUNDS  AT  GEORGIAN  COURT,   GEORGE  GOULD'S    RESIDENCE    AT    LAKE- 
WOOD,   NEW  JERSEY. 


in  any  horse.  One  of  the  record  jumpers 
in  America  once  hauled  a  coal  cart»  and  a 
number  of  the  highest  priced  hunters  of 
historical  record  began  life  as  farm  colts. 
To  train  a  hunter  for  the  field  requires 
an.\^vhere  from  three  to  six  months.  In 
(  xceptional  eases,  his  abilities  may  permit 
tf^ac'hiiig  him  nearly  everything  in  the 
field,  but  such  hors(^s  are  rare.  Usually,  it 
requires  a  vast  amount  of  persistence,  pa- 
tience, and  tact  to  teach  a  green  horse  that 
a  fenc(»  is  no  longer  a  barrier,  but  a  thing 
that  he  may  jump  with  safety.  Once  he 
learns  thus  much,  he  is  taught  that  when 
he  is  ridden  at  a  fence,  he  is  expected  to 
jump  it. 


a  low  jump.  He  may  or  may  not  get  over 
it ;  but  if  he  has  shown  promise,  he  is  kept 
there  until  he  does  go  over.  In  this  way 
he  learns  that  he  must  not  only  jump  the 
fence  himself,  but  must  carry  his  rider 
with  him.  Gradually  the  jumps  are  raised 
until  the  hunter  can  do  his  ^ve  feet  with- 
out excitement — or  perhaps  he  may  even 
fly  six.  But  not  until  he  learns  to  jump 
with  care  and  precision  is  he  allowed  in 
the  hunting  field.  This  not  only  involves 
getting  over  timber,  but  stone  and  water 
as  well. 

A  good  hunter  is  a  profitable  invest- 
ment. There  is  the  fun  of  schooling  him, 
the  sport  in  riding  him  to  hoimds,  and  the 
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possibility  of  training 
him  cheaply  so  that  he 
will  8ell  at  a  hij^h  price. 
Colts,  or  horses  of  live 
or  six  years,  may  be 
bought  for  a  hundred 
and  twenty  five  or  a 
hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
lars, and,  once  thor- 
oughly trained,  may 
sell  for  as  much  as  two 
thousand  dollars.  A 
crack  hunter  some- 
times brings  more  than 
that.  The  average 
price,  however,  ranges 
between  five  hundre<l 
and  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars. 

On  Long  Island  and 
in  the  Genesee  Valley, 
a  majority  of  the  best 
riders  train  theiv  own 
hunters.  In  the  Mead- 
owbrook  country,  par- 
ticularly, it  pays  well 
to  train  good  hunters. 
Many  have  found  that 
out,  and  all  the  best 
horses  are  a  home  prod- 
uct. In  England,  the 
hard  ground  soon  knocks  out  a  hunter's 
feet  and  legs,  and  he  may  last  five 
seasons,  but  is  usually  done  up  in  three. 
On  Long  Island,  the  nature  of  the  soil, 


A  TYPICAL  AMERICAN  HUNTING  HORSE— AT  MEADOWBROOK  THE  THOROUGH- 
BRED IS  IN   VOGUE,   BUT  ELSEWHERE  THE   HALF  BRED  HORSE  IS  PRE- 
FERRED FOR  HIS  GREATER  STAMINA  AND  WEIGHT  CARRYING  POWER. 


elastic  and  easy  under  foot,  is  superbly 
fitted  to  the  horse,  and  there  is  no  kill- 
ing shock  when  he  drops  over  the  big 
timber  jumps.    In  the  usual  Meadowbrook 


THE    EDUCATION    OF  A   HUNTER— TATTLER,   A  GENESEE    VALLEY    HORSE,   OWNED    BY    TRUMBULL   GARY-, 

PRACTISING   OVER  A   SIX   FOOT  PENCE. 
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Hunts,  one  sees  horses  of  extreme  age,  still  country  may  be  of  little  use  in  another, 

capable   of   keeping   up   with   the   hunt,  and  while  there  are  both  profit  and  pleas- 

though  old  enough  to  be  retired  on  a  i)en-  ure  in  training  horses  for  the  hunting 

sion.    In  the  Genesee  country,  Patchen,  a  field,  it  is  by  no  means  a  path  of  roses, 

celebrated  hunter,  the  property  of  Mr.  In  the  South — especially  in  Tennessee 

Seward  Gary,  was  still  hunted  at  the  age  — where  one  hunts  through  a  great  deal  of 

of  twenty  four,  and  usually  finished  well  woodland  and  across  hilly  country  cut  by 

in  front.                             •  deep  gullies,  the  horses  have  to  be  spe- 

«^„«  T,^,T,*Tw,  ,.„^„, , .  «,«r„«  cially  trained.     A  Northern  horse  would 

SOME  EQUINE  PBCULIAEITIBS.  ^  skggered  at  the  wk.  and  no  rider, 

Such  horses  are,  of  course,  the  excep-  however  good,  could  drive  him  down  the 

tion.    While  some  last  for  many  years,  the  steep  banks  and  up  the  opposite  side.    But 

best  animal  ever  bred  may  break  down  in  the  native  horses  work,  sure  footed,  in 

the  first  w^eek,  or  perhaps  in  his  first  hunt,  and  out  of  these  traps — sliding  like  cats 

There  is  no  telling,  in  fact,  what  a  hunter  down  the  declivities  and  scrambling  up 

may  or  may  not  do.    lie  may  be  able  to  the  other  side.    And  so  it'  goes.    Nor  would 

jump  anything,  when  the  hounds  are  not  the  English  hounds  be  worth  their  keep 

running,  and  then,  at  the  first  burst  of  in  these  big,  dismaying  coverts.  While  the 

hound  music,  he  may  balk,  or  refuse;  or,  untrained  horses  would  be  braining  their 

worse  still,  he  may  bolt  back  to  his  stable,  riders  among  the  trees,  or  breaking  their 

or  go  murdering  through  the  hounds.  necks  in  the  gullies,  the  English  hounds 

Horses  have  their  personality  precisely  would  scatter  and  stray,  bewildered, 

like  men,  and  all  this  has  to  be  taken  into  Like  men,  horses  and  hounds  find  their 

account.    A  horse  superbly  fitted  for  one  places  in  life. 


PAN— FORTUNATE. 

Most  good  it  is  that  Pan  is  dead. 

We  be  a  sad  and  sullen  folk, 

Who  bend  beneath  a  strange  god's  yoke, 
And  grind  our  hearts  for  daily  bread. 

To  him  what  sadness  has  been  spared, 
Who  died  before  the  world  was  old 
Nor  saw  his  forests  bought  and  sold, 

His  shy,  fleet  wood  mates  slain  and  snared 

Who  died  remembering  the  dim, 
Cool  twilights  when  his  clear  pipes  drew 
The  sweetest  songster  of  the  crew 

To  shrill  an  answer  back  to  him ; 

Who,  dead,  remembers  only  this — 
The  darkling  river's  moonlit  space 
Wherefrom  the  white  limbed  naiad's  face 

Lifted  its  wet  red  lips  to  his. 

What  man  would  wish  him  life,  to  see 

His  happy  river  made  a  slave, 

His  sleek,  wild  creatures,  fierce  and  brave, 
Heart  broken  in  captivity ; 

To  know  his  nymphs  and  satyrs  fled, 
To  vsee  a  stem  god's  altar  made 
Where  once  the  crew  of  Bacchus  played ; 

To  know  his  forest  mute  with  dread  ? 

Oh,  well  that  Pan  is  dead — that  he 
Hath  missed  all  knowledge  of  the  gray 
Shadow  of  this  bleak  after  day 

And  little  mirth  of  gods  that  be! 
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XXX  (Coniinutd). 

*'MON  DIEUI  mon  Dieul  mon  Dieul 
mon  Dieu !  "  dripped  ceaselessly 
from  DesroUes'  trembling  lips,  with  the 
repetitive  babblement  of  a  mind  un- 
hinged, for  his  brain  had  struck  ground 
for  the  moment  on  this  awful  rock  of  dis- 
covery; and  from  Delsarti  that  ceaseless 
torrent  of  curses,  like  the  hot  outpouring 
of  the  lava  when  the  invincible  passion 
below  boils  over. 

The  horror  and  the  shock  of  it  for  the 
moment  chilled  all  possibilities  of  thought 
as  to  how  she  came  there,  or  as  to  how 
this  terrible  thing  had  come  about. 

She  lay  there  dead,  a  marvelously 
sweet,  sad  sight.  For  the  sudden  horror 
which  must  have  filled  her  at  the  treacher- 
ous blow  had  faded,  and  left  on  the  fine, 
sweet  face — laxed  and  fallen  but  very 
slightly  in  death,  and  with  one  round 
cheek  slightly  flattened  from  its  contact 
with  the  table — only  the  shadow  of  an  in- 
finite sadness;  the  sadness  of  the  past 
which  they  all  knew  so  well,  mingled  now 
with  the  sadness  of  the  lost  future  which 
this  jealous  blow  had  so  ruthlessly 
snatched  away  for  ever. 

^^ Mon  Dieul  mon  Dieu!  mon  Dieu! 
mon  Dieu!^^  from  Desrolles.  And  from 
Delsarti  that  ceaseless  flow  of  curses. 

Basil  Reigne  stood,  tense  and  pale,  his 
mind  beginning  to  recover  from  the  first 
numbing  shock  of  it,  and  to  stretch  out 
feeble  hands  of  inquiry  as  to  how  this 
terrible  thing  had  come  to  pass. 

He  happened  to  be  nearest  to  hei,  and 
right  below  him  was  the  ghastly  little 
darker  spot  between  the  shoulders  where 
the  dagger  or  stiletto  had  entered,  and 
whence  the  much  tried  spirit  had  escaped, 
and  where,  as  from  a  spring,  the  life  blood 
had  welled  and  made  a  great  dark,  pear 
shaped  stain  on  hei  traveling  dress. 

The  troopers  had  scattered  in  twos  and 
threes — ^no  man  went  single  in  that  cave 
of  death — to  rummage  and  root  among 
the  shadows,  for  the  cave  was  large,  and 
many  dark  chambers  and  passages 
branched  off  from  it.  Piled  in  one  corner 
they  found  a  great  store  of  firing,  and  the 
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sergeant,  knowing  well  the  beneficent  in- 
fluence of  light  and  heat,  had  three  great 
fires  built  in  different  places.  The  spirits 
of  his  men  responded  to  the  outleap  of  the 
flames. 

Then,  with  a  shout,  the  brigands' 
larder  was  discovered,  and  an  armful  of 
bottles  testified  to  the  excellent  taste  of 
the  gentlemen  of  the  hillside. 

Another  shout  announced  a  further  dis- 
covery, and  the  men  clustered  round  the 
mouth  of  an  offshoot  from  the  main  hall 
with  exclamations  of  astonishment. 

Dazhinsky  and  Basil  pushed  through 
the  crowd,  and  this  is  what  they  found: 
a  long,  narrow  chamber  neatly  fitted  with 
wooden  pegs  driven  into  the  cracks  in  the 
wall,  and  on  the  pegs  many  suits  of  cloth-  ' 
ing.  The  costumes  on  the  left  hand  side 
were  uniforms  of  the  17th  Eegiment  of 
Bulgarian  Infantry,  Dazhinsky's  own 
regiment,  complete  to  the  smallest  detail ; 
exact  duplicates  of  the  uniforms  worn  by 
the  men  who  were  handling  them,  and 
asking  one  another  with  excited  oaths 
what  it  meant.  But  some  of  the  pegs 
were  empty.  On  the  other  wall  hung 
fifty  other  costumes,  and  these  turned  out 
to  be  complete  uniforms  of  a  Turkish  line 
regiment. 

"Well,  M.  Eeigne,  what  do  you  make 
of  that  ? "  asked  DaiJiinsky,  in  a  tone  of 
extreme  astonishment. 

"  Hanged  if  I  know  I "  said  Basil,  who 
was  beginning  to  get  a  glimmering  idea 
of  what  these  things  did  mean,  but  had 
other  interests  to  serve  of  more  impor- 
tance to  him  than  Dazhinsky's. 

And  now  a  yell  from  the  other  side  of 
the  cavern  drew  them  all  that  way. 

Poking  about  in  a  dark  recess,  one  of 
the  soldiers  had  come  upon  the  body  of  a 
man.  They  carried  it  out,  and  found 
another  and  another.  It  was  a  veritable 
chamel  house.  Twenty  bodies  in  all  were 
carried  out  and  laid  in  line  on  the  floor, 
and  silence  fell  upon  the  men,  for  twelve 
of  the  bodies  were  clad  in  the  uniform  of 
their  own  regiment,  but  the.  men  were 
strangers  to  them,  and  they  had  not  known 
them  as  comrades. 

But  the  very  first  body  brought  out,  and 

^This  ttorv  began  in  tkejamtary  ttumier  «/^Thb  Puritan. 
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therefore  the  very  last  to  have  been  thrown 
into  the  recess,  had  furnished  Reigne 
with  food  for  abundant  thought.  It  was 
that  of  a  tall,  dark  man  dressed  in  a 
shooting  suit,  and  the  face  was  covered 
with  blood. 

He  bent  and  examined  it,  knowing  well 
who  it  was,  while  the  men  were  carrying 
out  the  rest  of  their  gruesome  find,  and 
were  still  buzzing  with  excitement  over 
the  mystery  of  the  uniforms. 

There  was  a  bullet  wound  in  the  right 
temple,  and  the  blood  had  flowed  over  the 
face,  forming  a  red  mask.  And  in  his 
own  mind  Basil  reconstructed  the  tragedy 
of  these  two. 

The  archduke  and  Adela,  endeavoring 
to  cross  the  hills,  had  fallen  in  with  the 
victorious  portion  of  the  brigand  band, 
had  been  captured  and  dragged  as  prison- 
ers to  the  cave.  Adela,  while  eating,  had 
been  stabbed  in  the  back,  most  likely  by 
the  jealous  wife  of  the  chief,  crazed  by 
the  loss  of  her  husband.  The  archduke, 
springing  up  to  avenge  her,  had  been  shot 
down  by  one  of  the  gang. 

Treacherous  blow!  Treacherous  shot! 
And  the  golden  visions  of  delight  which 
had  filled  these  two  lives  were  quenched 
in  a  smother  of  blood  and  dust. 

He  rose  with  a  sigh  of  prof oundest  pity, 
and  for  a  moment  there  flashed  into  his 
mind  the  thought  that  perhaps  after  all 
they  were  joined  in  their  death, in  the  full- 
ness of  their  love,  more  closely  than  any 
earthly  union  could  have  joined  them. 

But  his  work  was  still  to  be  done,  the 
special  work  for  which  he  had  come,  and 
while  the  rest  were  examining  the  bodies 
of  their  pseudo  comrades,  whom  they  did 
not  know,  and  whom  they  had  never  seen, 
Basil  edged  up  towards  the  recess  from 
which  the  bodies  had  come,  his  nerves 
strung  to  their  highest  pitch. 

If  the  bodies  of  Alexander  and  Rudolf 
Szarvas  were  brought  out,  Desrolles  and 
Delsarti  would  be  almost  certain  to  recog- 
nize, at  all  events,  the  former,  in  spite  of 
its  disguisements,  unless  indeed  the 
weight  of  the  blow  that  had  fallen  upon 
them  prevented  them  from  noticing  any- 
thing at  all.  And  so  he  waited,  with 
tightened  jaw  and  clenched  hands,  ready 
to  create  a  diversion,  in  any  wild  way 
that  might  suggest  itself,  when  the  criti- 
cal moment  came. 

The  men  came  shuflling  towards  him 
with  another  body.  It  was  that  of  Rudolf 
Szarvas,  in  the  uniform  of  a  lieutenant  of 
the  17th  Regiment,  as  Reigne  had  last 
seen  him.  He  stepped  forward,  and  then 
back,  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  as  he  saw  that 
the  face,  through  lying  on  the  ground 


with  the  other  bodies  piled  on  top  of  it, 
was  distorted  past  all  knowledge. 

The  searchers  came  back  and  groped  all 
round  the  recess,  but  there  were  no  more 
bodies,  and  the  load  went  off  Reigne's 
mind.  The  other,  then — Const antine, 
Chakri,  Alexander,  Szarvas — must  have 
been  buried,  and  the  infamous  secret  was 
safe. 

Dazhinsky  gave  an  exclamation  of 
astonishment  as  the  official  uniform 
caught  his  eye.  He  stooped  and  ex- 
amined the  face  carefully. 

"  I  do  not  know  him,"  he  said ;  "  he  does 
not  belong  to  us." 

Their  ardor  for  further  discoveries  was 
damped.  The  men  gathered  round  the 
fires,  talking  in  low  tones,  and  had  evi- 
dently had  enough  of  it. 

Dazhinsky  was  about  to  give  the  order 
to  get  back  into  the  open,  when  Basil's 
eye  fell  on  the  narrow  wooden  door  behind 
which  Marie  had  been  imprisoned.  In 
pure  wantonness  of  relief  from  a  great 
anxiety,  he  strolled  up  to  it  and  pushed  it 
open;  then  fell  back  in  amazement. 

On  the  ground  sat  a  woman,  the  woman 
whom  he  had  seen  that  other  night,  and 
once  before  in  far  away  Vienna,  and 
stretched  before  her,  his  head  in  her  lap, 
was  the  body  of  the  man  she  called  Oon- 
stantine.  She  raised  a  wan,  white  face, 
glanced  at  them  from  her  hollow  eyes,  and 
then  bent  again  over  her  dead,  smoothing 
the  hair  and  gently  stroking  the  face. 
And  they  stood  and  silently  gazed  on  her. 

Dazhinsky  spoke  to  her  in  Bulgarian, 
but  she  made  no  sign  of  having  heard 
him. 

"Who  is  this?"  he  asked,  pointing  to 
the  body. 

But  she  stroked  the  dead  man's  face 
and  spoke  no  word. 

"  You  cannot  stop  here,"  he  said  again ; 
"we  will  bury  your  dead,  and  carry  you 
down  to  the  plains." 

She  smoothed  the  dead  man's  hair. 

Dazhinsky  looked  at  Reigne,  but 
Reigne  only  shook  his  head.  The  captain 
placed  his  hand  on  the  woman's  shoulder. 
She  shook  him  off  angrily. 

He  signed  to  four  of  his  men  to  carry 
out  the  body,  but  she  sprang  up  and 
stood  in  front  of  it,  like  a  she  wolf  de- 
fending her  cubs. 

"We  cannot  leave  her  here,"  said  Da- 
zhinsky; "  it  is  too  awful ;  "  and  he  signed 
to  two  more  of  his  men  to  carry  her  out. 

She  bit  and  struggled  and  screamed  in 
a  hoarse,  choking  gurgle.  But  she  was 
very  weak,  and  the  men  took  her  by  the 
arms  as  gently  as  they  could  and  forced 
her  towards  the  tunnel.         ^->.  j 
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As  she  passed  the  line  of  the  dead,  her 
eye  fell  on  the  body  of  "  Gospadof ."  With 
a  vengeful  scream,  she  struggled  free,  and 
before  the  men  could  stop  her,  she  was  on 
it,  stabbing,  stabbing,  stabbing,  in  a 
dozen  places,  with  a  stiletto  she  had 
plucked  from  her  bosom.  They  dragged 
her  off  and  carried  her  away,  struggling 
still,  but  more  and  more  feebly. 

As  the  others  turned  at  the  sound  of 
the  woman's  scream  and  her  sudden  at- 
tack on  the  dead  body,  Basil  stepped 
quickly  into  the  smaller  cave,  gathered  a 
handful  of  dust  from  the  floor,  and  hur- 
riedly rubbed  it  over  the  face  of  the 
dead  man.  The  ghastly  feel  of  it  sent 
another  cold  shiver  down  his  spine  and  re- 
mained in  his  memory  for  many  a  day. 
But  it  was  the  simplest  thing  to  do.  It 
was  done  in  a  moment,  and,  combined 
with  the  changes  of  death,  it  altered  him 
beyond  all  possibility  of  recognition. 
The  only  other  thing  that  suggested  it- 
self to  him  was  to  set  his  heel  on  the  calm, 
dead  face  which  carried  such  a  terrible 
secret  on  it,  and  that  he  could  not  bring 
himself  to  do. 

"  Tiens! "  he  heard  Dazhinsky  say, 
even  as  he  rose  from  his  distasteful  task 
and  stood  looking  down  on  the  body. 
'^Let  us  see  the  gentleman  who  was  so 
carefully  guarded;  "  and  he  came  striding 
towards  the  smaller  cave.  "Whom  have 
you  got  there,  M.  Reigne?  " 

"  That  poor  woman's  husband,  I  should 
say.  A  Greek  from  the  look  of  him. 
Faugh !  let  us  begone — this  place  sickens 
me." 

Dazhinsky  lighted  a  vesta  from  his  box 
and  stooped  to  examine  the  dead  man. 
But  the  earth  smeared  face  looked  so  hor- 
ribly ghastly  that  when  the  match  went 
out  he  did  not  light  another,  but  turned 
with  Reigne  to  join  the  rest,  and  gave  the 
word  to  clear  out. 

They  had  all  had  enough  of  the  place, 
and  with  lighted  torches  they  hurried 
through  the  tunnel,  and  thanked  God  for 
the  sweet  air  of  heaven  that  greeted  them 
outside.  The  woman  was  lying  in  a 
swoon  when  Basil  and  Dazhinsky  and  the 
rest  emerged  from  the  cleft  in  the  rock, 
and  they  sat  down  to  consider  what  had 
best  be  done  with  her,  while  the  soldiers 
lay  about,  and  drew  long  breaths,  and 
blew  out  the  taste  and  smell  and  feel  of 
the  chamel  house. 

**  We  cannot  leave  her  here  to  go  back 
into  that  horrible  hole  of  death,"  said 
Dazhinsky. 

"What  can  we  do  with  her? "  said  Basil. 
"  If  you  carry  her  down  to  the  chateau, 
she  will  come  back  the  first  chance  she 


gets.  You  don't  want  to  make  her  prison- 
er, I  suppose." 

^ 8acre  Dieul  no!  My  work  here  has 
all  been  done  for  me.  She  is  of  no  use  to 
me  as  a  prisoner." 

"  I  see  nothing  for  it  then  but  letting 
her  go  her  own  way." 

The  sergeant  had  got  some  water  and 
bathed  the  woman's  face.  Basil  gave  him 
his  flask,  and  he  poured  a  few  drops  into 
her  mouth,  and  presently  an  eyelid  flick- 
ered, and  she  sighed  heavily  and  sat  up, 
blinking  her  eyes  and  twisting  her  face 
against  the  light. 

"I  want  to  take  you  down  to  some 
place  where  you  will  be  taken  care  of," 
said  Dazhinsky  very  gently,  for  the  poor 
creature  looked  more  feeble  and  wasted 
than  ever  in  the  sunlight. 

"  I  want  nothing,"  she  said  in  a  hoarse 
whisper,  such  a  whisper  as  one  could 
imagine  coming  from  the  throat  of  the 
dead,  "nothing  but  my  man,  and  he  is 
dead — dead — dead !  "  and  she  rocked  to 
and  fro  in  her  grief. 

"But  you  can't  live  in  there,  in  the 
dark,  alone,  with  all  the  dead  bodies." 

"  There  is  no  one  in  there  but  my  man, 
and  he  is  dead,"  she  moaned,  "dead — 
dead — dead !  And  I  have  nothing  left  to 
live  for." 

"  Ask  her  who  killed  him,"  said  Basil, 
"and  why?" 

The  tiger  shone  out  of  the  woman's 
eyes  at  the  question. 

"  It  was  that  traitor,"  she  hissed,  "  that 
traitor  whom  I  stabbed — his  own  brother, 
too!" 

"And  why?" 

"  Promise  to  let  me  go  back  to  my  dead 
and  I  will  tell  you." 

Dazhinsky  nodded. 

"  Promise !  "  said  the  woman. 

Dazhinsky  looked  at  Basil,  and  Basil 
said,  "  I  fear  there  is  nothing  else  for  it. 
I  don't  see  how  you  can  keep  her,  unless 
you  carry  her  off  by  force,  and  that  would 
be  useless  and  brutal." 

"  Tell  us  what  you  know  and  you  shall 
go  where  you  choose,"  said  Dazhinsky. 

"  It  was  the  night  after  that  night  they 
brought  in  the  woman  they  had  carried 
off — the  first  woman.  It  was  all  part  of  a 
plan.  Constantine,  my  husband,  wanted 
her  to  marry  his  brother  " — her  teeth  and 
her  hands  clenched  tight — "  and  she  would 
not  look  at  him.  So  my  man  had  her  car- 
ried off,  and  the  other  was  to  pretend  to 
rescue  her,  but  he  had  his  own  plans  to 
carry  out,  the  traitor,  and  he  shot  my  man 
as  he  sat  at  meat,  and  he  was  the  next  to 
die,  and  then  they  all  fought." 

She  turned  a  glittering,  blinking  eye  on  t 
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Basil,  and  said  fiercely,  "And  you  were 
there,  and  you  called  him  names,  and  took 
away  the  woman." 

"  And  what  of  the  other  woman  whom 
you  stabbed  as  she  sat  at  meat  ? "  asked 
Dazhinsky  at  Basil's  bidding. 

"  Aye,  I  stabbed  her,  I  stabbed  her,"  she 
said,  blinking  at  him. 

"  And  why  ?  What  harm  had  she  done 
you?" 

"  She  had  her  man  there  and  she  was 
happy,  and  my  man  was  dead,  and  so  I 
killed  her." 

She  got  up  feebly  and  crept  away  to  the 
cleft  in  the  rocks,  and  was  gone — back  to 
her  dead. 

DesroUes  and  Delsarti  had  come  out 
with  the  rest,  and  sat  listlessly  with  their 
backs  against  the  cliff,  careless  of  all  that 
passed,  and  wrapped  wholly  in  their  own 
dark  thoughts.  Neither  of  them  had 
spoken  a  word  since,  after  their  first  wild 
outbursts  of  wrath  and  grief,  they  had 
fallen  into  a  profound  and  somber  silence. 

"My  friends,"  said  Basil,  strolling  up 
to  where  they  sat  apart,  and  sitting  down 
alongside  them,  "  may  I  suggest  that  this 
matter  were  better  not  spoken  of?  For 
the  old  lady's  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of 
the  countess  and  Princess  Marie,  all  her 
very  dear  friends.  It  would  break  all 
their  hearts.    Do  you  not  agree  with  me  ?  " 

"  Mon  Dieu,  yes  1 "  said  DesroUes  with 
a  groan. 

And,  "Yes!"  said  Delsarti. 

"  But,"  said  the  little  Frenchman,  and 
Keigne  noticed  for  the  first  time  how  sud- 
denly his  face  seemed  drawn  and  pinched, 
"we  cannot  leave  her  there,  M.  Reigne. 
We  must  bury  her ;  "  and  he  sighed  heav- 
ily, and  murmured,  "  Mon  Dieu!  mon 
Dieu!" 

"  Yes,  we  must  bury  her,"  said  Delsarti. 

"  I  will  speak  to  the  captain,"  said 
Basil. 

Dazhinsky  fell  in  with  their  wishes  at 
once.  They  found,  some  distance  away 
along  the  mountainside,  a  patch  of  green 
turf  where,  years  ago,  the  crown  of  the 
cliff  had  slid  down,  and  here  he  set  his 
men  to  work  with  their  bayonets  and  their 
hands  to  scoop  out  a  grave  as  deep  as  they 
could  make  it. 

DesroUes  and  Delsarti  wanted  to  go  in 
to  bring  the  body  out,  but  Reigne  would 
not  hear  of  it.  lie  took  the  sergeant  and 
a  couple  of  men  and  passed  into  the  tunnel 
himself. 

They  came  back  at  last,  bearing  the 
limp  body  wrapped  in  a  man's  traveling 
cloak  which  they  had  found  there. 

Thoy  laid  her  reverently  down  in  the 
resting  place  they  had  made  for  her,  and 


stood  by  with  bared  heads  and  heavy 
hearts  while  the  men  dropped  the  earth 
gently  over  her,  and  then  piled  rocks  and 
boulders  above  her  so  that  none  should 
trouble  her  sleep. 

Then  Dazhinsky  gave  the  word,  the  men 
fell  silently  into  line,  and  struck  across 
the  valley  of  rocks. 

"  What  did  she  mean  by  saying  you 
called  her  man  names  ?  "  he  asked,  turning 
to  Basil. 

"  She  is  mad,"  said  Basil,  and  with  that 

Dazhinsky  had  to  rest  satisfied. 
*  *  *  * 

It  was  near  midnight  when  they 
tramped  wearily  up  the  dark  avenue  be- 
tween the  larches  to  the  chateau,  all  eager- 
ly looking  forward  to  the  hospitality  and 
comfortable  quarters  awaiting  them  there. 

Late  as  it  was,  her  grace  of  Malplaquet 
was  on  the  lookout,  and  as  the  rest  greeted 
her  and  passed  on  into  the  house  her 
anxious  eye  held  Basil. 

"Well?"  she  asked  when  they  were 
alone. 

"  All  is  well,"  he  said  gravely. 

'^  Dieu  merci!" 

"  And  Marie  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  She  has  slept  quietly  nearly  all  day. 
Your  mind  may  be  easy  about  her." 

"  Thank  God  I  "  he  said,  and  kissed  her 
hand  fervently. 

They  were  all  utterly  fagged  out,  and 
when  they  had  fed,  one  by  one  they  dis- 
appeared, till  Basil  Reigne  and  Captain 
Dazhinsky  remained  alone. 

Basil  was  determined  to  find  out,  if 
possible,  whether  Dazhinsky  had  made 
any  discoveries,  or  come  to  any  conclu- 
sions, endangering  the  matters  he  so  ar- 
dently desired  to  keep  hidden.  They  had 
spoken  little  on  the  way  home.  The 
shadow  of  the  charnel  house  was  over  them 
all.  Accordingly,  he  sat  and  smoked  stol- 
idly, and  waited  for  Dazhinsky  to  break 
the  silence. 

"  Eh  hien,  M.  Reigne!  "  he  said  at  last. 
"  What  do  you  make  of  it  all  now  ?  " 

Basil  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  shook 
his  head.    "  It  is  a  mystery,"  he  said. 

"  All  the  same,  I  see  through  it.  I  see 
just  how  the  whole  thing  has  been  worked, 
and  how  we  have  all  been  hoodwinked. 
Mighty  clevei,  too !  " 

Basil's  raised  brows  invited  him  to  pro- 
ceed. 

*;  Don't  you  sec?  "  he  said.  "  All  those 
uniforms  told  the  story  plainly  enough. 
When  we  -chased  the  brigands  we  were 
joined  by  brigands  dressed  as  Turkish 
troops,  and  they  helped  us  to  look  for 
themselves.  When  the  Turkish  troops 
chased  them  they  dressed  as  Bulgarian 
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troops  and  helped  in  the  chase.  No  won- 
der we  never  came  across  any  brigands. 
Oh,  it  was  clever,  mighty  clever  I  How- 
ever, it  is  all  over  now.  I  suppose  there 
can  be  no  doubt  about  that  fellow  being 
Constantino  ? '' 

**His  wife  said  so.  That  should  be 
enough.  God!  Think  of  that  poor  thing 
all  alone  in  that  awful  place.  It  makes 
one  shiver." 

"  Yes,  it  is  pleasanter  here.  Is  the  count 
still  away  ? " 

"  Yes,  he's  not  got  back  from  Oalicia 
yet,  or  wherever  it  is  he  went  to." 

"  I  should  like  to  have  met  him.  I  am 
greatly  beholden  to  him  for  his  hospital- 
ity.   You  don't  know  when  ho  returns  ?  " 

Basil  eyed  him  keenly  through  the 
smoke,  but  there  seemed  to  be  no  hidden 
point  in  the  question. 

"  No,"  he  said.  "  We  never  know  when 
to  expect  him.  lie  has  his  finger  in  a 
great  many  pies,  and  is  always  traveling 
about  to  stir  them  up." 

"  So  1 "  said  Dazhinsky.  "  I  must  hope 
to  make  his  acquaintance  the  first  time  I 
am  in  Vienna." 

"  I  am  sure  he  would  be  delighted  to 
meet  you,"  said  Basil,  and  involuntarily 
he  rubbed  his  hand  down  his  coat,  it  sud- 
denly felt  so  deadly  clammy.  "  I  shall  bo 
very  pleased  to  introduce  you  to  him  the 
first  time  you  come  up — if  he  happens  to 
be  in  town." 

"  I  shall  hope  to  take  advantage  of  your 
kindness,"  said  Dazhinsky. 

XXXL 

During  these  dark  and  trying  days 
Basil  Keigne  felt  himself  like  one  wander- 
ing in  a  mist  in  a  land  of  pitfalls. 

He  had  become  the  repository  of  a  num- 
ber of  terrible  and  hideous  secrets,  and 
while  the  others,  except  Countess  Anna, 
knew  them  in  part,  he  was  the  only  one 
who  was  acquainted  with  the  monstrous 
whole,  and  he  hardly  dared  to  open  his 
lips.  For,  while  DesroUes  and  Delsarti 
were  aware  of  the  death  of  Adela  Melita 
and  possibly  of  that  of  the  archduke,  they 
knew  nothing  of  the  Szarvas-Chakri- 
Constantine  infamy,  and  must  not  know. 
And  while  the  duchess  and  Princess  Marie 
were  aware  of  the  last,  they  knew  nothing 
of  the  deaths  of  the  archduke  and  Adela, 
and  must  not  know,  for  their  burden  was 
already  almost  too  heavy  to  be  borne.  And 
as  for  Countess  Anna,  poor  soul,  when  he 
thought  of  her  he  switched  his  mind  away 
as  quickly  as  he  could,  for  the  calamity 
which  had  befallen  her,  and  of  which  she 
was  in  completes t  ignorance,  and  must 


be  kept  so,  was  monstrous  and  heart 
breaking. 

Desrolles  and  Delsarti,  sunk  in  a 
gloomy  depression  which  time  only  could 
lighten,  had  been  for  returning  to  Vienna 
at  once,  but  Basil  persuaded  them  to  wait 
a  few  days  in  case  they  could  be  of  any 
service  to  their  friends  at  the  chateau. 
His  own  idea  had  been  to  give  their  woe 
time  to  struggle  out  of  its  first  crushing 
depths,  lest  the  sight  of  it  in  the  gay  city 
should  cause  comment  which  might  lead 
to  inquiry  and  revelation.  On  other  ac- 
counts, as  it  turned  out,  it  was  a  good 
thing  for  their  friends  that  they  remained. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  very  little  talk  that 
passed  among  them,  Keigne  never  ceased 
to  impress  upon  them  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  keeping  the  secret  they  had  sur- 
prised locked  up  in  their  own  hearts. 

"  None  but  you  two  and  I  know  of  the 
matter,"  he  said.  "If  ever  it  leaks  out, 
I  shall  know  one  or  the  other  of  you  has 
broken  faith,  and  I  shall  know  what  to 
do." 

They  were  too  utterly  broken  down  even 
to  resent  the  implication,  but  they  never 
did  disclose  what  they  knew,  even  when 
the  whole  country  was  buzzing  with  won- 
kier at  the  disappearance  of  the  archduke. 

Many  an  anxious  talk  had  Basil  and 
the  duchess  while  Marie  was  slowly  con- 
valescing, though,  indeed,  Basil  hardly 
dared  to  speak  lest  unconsciously  he 
should  reveal  what  the  duchess  did  not 
know ;  and  very  difficult  was  it  to  keep  up 
the  necessary  appearance  of  unconcern 
before  the  countess,  who  was  daily  expect- 
ing the  return  of  her  husband. 

To  a  nature  like  Basil  Rcigne's,  even 
though  in  training  for  the  diplomatic 
service,  it  was  difficult  in  the  extreme  to 
be  under  the  necessity  of  weighing  every 
word  before  he  spoke  it,  of  having  to  keep 
rigorously  closed  certain  doors  in  his 
brain  when  speaking  to  certain  persons, 
and  another  set  which  could  only  be 
opened  when  speaking  to  certain  other 
persons,  with  the  knowledge  that  the 
slightest  mistake  in  the  openings  and 
shuttings  of  his  brain  doors  and  his  mouth 
might  scatter  catastrophe  broadcast,  and 
bring  about  the  direst  of  calamities. 

To  Countess  Anna,  the  state  of  matters 
was  utterly  inexplicable.  The  whole  house 
seemed  steeped  in  gloom,  though  why  that 
should  be  the  result  of  the  successful  ex- 
pedition against  the  brigands  was  quite 
beyond  her  comprehension.  It  was  difficult 
for  them  to  escape  the  appearance  of 
avoiding  her,  and  yet  that  was  the  small- 
est of  the  evils  which  might  overwhelm 
her  by  the  slip  of  a  single  word>^in  theiiv 
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intercourse.  That  their  reservations  and 
their  sudden  silences  did  not  excite  her 
suspicions  can  be  accounted  for  only  by 
the  fact  that  the  actualities  were  far  be- 
yond her  wildest  imaginings. 

But  it  was  a  wearing  and  a  trying  time 
for  all  of  them.  The  finely  meshed  lines 
on  the  old  duchess'  face  spread  and  deep- 
ened, and  many  a  new  one  she  placed  to 
the  account  of  these  last  few  days  at  the 
Chateau  Szarvas.  She  had  nursed  the 
princess  assiduously  till  her  brain  was  in 
proper  working  order,  and  even  then,  when 
almost  worn  out  with  the  unaccustomed 
strain,  it  was  in  fear  and  trembling,  and 
only  of  sheerest  necessity,  that  she  gave 
up  her  post  to  the  countess,  after  coun- 
seling Marie  to  simulate,  during  her  sis- 
ter's hours  on  duty,  a  prostration  she  did 
not  actually  feel.  So  the  princess  took 
refuge  in  a  disinclination  for  talk  so  un- 
usual with  her  that  the  countess  grew  to 
fear  that  the  effects  of  her  strange  ad- 
venture were  likely  permanently  to  affect 
her  brain.  She  endeavored  more  than 
once  to  draw  from  her  details  of  her  ex- 
periences, and  from  her  sister's  absolute 
refusal  to  enlighten  her  she  inferred  the 
worst,  little  knowing  how  very  far  beyond 
her  the  worst  might  be. 

Take  one  day's  experiences  as  a  speci- 
men of  the  rest.  Basil  was  an  early  riser, 
and  had  generally  put  in  a  half  hour's 
tramp  along  the  highroad  before  any  of 
the  others  made  their  appearance. 

As  he  came  into  the  hall,  brisk  and 
fresh  from  the  morning  air,  the  countess 
was  just  descending  the  stairs. 

"  How  goes  the  patient  this  morning, 
countess  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  She  had  a  good  night,  Mr.  Reigne,  but 
I  cannot  succeed  in  rousing  her  from  her 
depression.  It  seems  to  me  to  get  worse 
rather  than  better." 

"  She  had  a  great  shock.  The  sooner 
we  all  get  back  to  Vienna  the  better,  I 
should  say.  When  do  you  think  she  will 
be  fit  to  travel  ?  " 

"  She  is  almost  well  again,  bodily,  but 
her  mind  still  seems  sick.  I  can  hardly 
get  her  to  speak  to  me.  But  we  cannot 
go  till  the  count  returns.  I  am  beginning 
to  feel  anxious  about  him,  too.  Do  you 
think  anything  can  have  happened  to 
him?'^ 

"  Count  Alex  could,  I  should  think, 
take  care  of  himself  as  well  as  most  men. 
He  was  so  accustomed  to  traveling  in 
strange  places  that  I  should  think  you 
need  not  feel  troubled  about  him." 

"  He  has  been  away  now  ten  days,  and 
he  told  me  he  expected  to  return  in  six 
days  at  the  most." 


*'He  was  going  to  Bourgas  again,  I 
think  you  said?" 

"  Yes,  so  he  told  me." 

"  Probably  some  complications  have 
arisen  which  detain  him." 

"  I  wish  he  would  come  and  let  us  get 
away." 

"  For  the  princess'  sake,  the  sooner  the 
better." 

"  Still,  I  should  not  like  Alex  to  come 
here  and  find  me  away." 

And  Reigne's  jaw  tightened  ever  his 
knowledge  that  Count  Alex  would  never 
return  to  the  waiting  wife. 

Here  the  tap,  tap,  of  the  duchess'  cane 
told  of  her  coming,  and  Basil  went  up  the 
stairs  to  give  her  his  arm  down. 

"  Ach,  my  boy,  I  wish  we  were  all  back 
in  Vienna.  Anna,  my  child,  our  poor 
Marie  will  never  recover  herself  till  we 
get  away  from  here.  I  have  just  been  in 
seeing  her.    What  say  you  ?  " 

"  But,  duchess,  how  can  I  possibly  go 
till  Alex  returns?  He  expects  to  find  me 
here." 

"  Ach,  so!  But  if  he  did  not  for  once, 
it  would  not  greatly  matter.  You  could 
leave  word  explaining  what  has  happened. 
It  is  a  good  thing  those  other  two  got 
safely  away  before  these  other  troubles 
came." 

"Yes,  that  is  a  satisfaction,"  said  the 
countess.  "  When  do  you  suppose  we  shall 
hear  from  them,  Mr.  Reigne  ?  " 

"  I  can  hardly  say,  countess,"  said  Basil, 
groaning  inwardly;  "it  may  take  some 
time.  It  would  depend  on  how  soon  they 
got  across  the  hills — ah,  here  come  Des- 
rolles  and  Delsarti.  How  goes  it,  my 
friends?" 

"  I  think  you  must  all  have  seen  ghosts 
up  in  the  hills,"  said  the  countess,  with 
an  attempt  at  rallying  them ;  "  the  house 
has  been  as  gloomy  as  a  tomb  ever  since. 
Even  M.  Desrolles  and  Signor  Delsarti 
are  like  a  couple  of  mutes." 

"  Out  of  consideration  for  the  princess," 
said  Desrolles.  "  She  was  suffering.  How 
is  she  this  morning,  countess  ? " 

"  She  had  a  good  night,  M.  Desrolles. 
but  she  seems  sunk  in  melancholy,  and  I 
cannot  rouse  her." 

"  The  shock  to  her  was  severe,"  said 
Desrolles.  "  No  doubt  she  would  recover 
her  spirits  more  rapidly  in  Vienna." 

"  I  believe  you  have  all  conspired  to  get 
me  away  to  Vienna,"  said  the  countess, 
with  a  laugh.  "  Every  single  one  of  you 
has  suggested  it  this  morning." 

"  No  conspiracy,  countess,"  said  Basil, 
"  but  evidently  the  obvious  truth  has 
struck  us  all.  In  the  multitude  of  coun- 
selors there  is  wisdom,  you  km^w." 
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"  I  do  not  like  going  till  the  count  re- 
turns, and  he  may  be  here  any  day  now, 
or  any  hour.  I  would  not  be  in  the  least 
surprised  if  he  came  walking  in  this 
minute." 

Basil  caught  a  pathetic  glint  in  the  eyes 
of  her  grace  of  Malplaquet.  She  tapped 
away  towards  the  side  room  where  break- 
fast awaited  them,  saying : 

*^  Well,  children,  you  can  stay  and  talk. 
As  for  me,  I  am  starving." 

Basil  strode  after  her  and  offered  his 
arm  again,  for  she  struck  him  as  looking 
frailer  than  usual. 

"Basil,  my  dear  boy,"  murmured  the 
old  lady,  "we  must  get  her  away.  It  is 
terrible  to  have  her  talking  so.  Mon 
Dieu!  where  will  it  end  ?  "  And  then  she 
whispered,  "  Marie  will  come  down  today. 
You  must  get  us  away  as  quickly  as  you 
can,  or  we  shall  all  go  melancholy  mad. 
Mon  Dieu!  I  am  glad  Adela  got  away 
before  it  all.  That  is  my  only  gleam  of 
consolation." 

He  pressed  her  arm  with  his  own,  and 
she  returned  the  pressure. 

"  Ah,  yes  I  I  have  not  forgotten  you 
two,"  she  said,  "but  your  affair  is  to 
come.  Adela's  joy  is  by  this  time  con- 
summated, and  she  is,  I  pray  the  good 
God,  as  happy  as  she  deserves  to  be.  Don't 
you  feel  sure  they  will  be  happy,  ray 
Basil  ? "  and  her  up  glance  bore  the  same 
pathetic  look  of  appeal  for  something  to 
lean  on  outside  her  own  strong  will,  which 
had  never  failed  her  hitherto,  but  which 
had  undergone  such  a  terrible  shaking. 

"  I  am  sure  they  are  quite  happy,"  said 
Basil,  "for  he  was  a  good  man,  and  she 
was  one  of  the  best  of  women." 

"Was,  my  dear?  Is — surely  1  They 
are  not  dead  because  they  are  married, 
though  the  story  writers  would  have  us 
believe  the  lights  fade  afterwards.  It  is  so 
in  some  cases — in  many,  perhaps — ^but  it 
will  not  be  so  with  those  two.  Their  joys 
are  but  beginning." 

And  Basil  Reigne  toyed  with  the  things 
set  before  him,  but  had  to  confess  to  a 
lack  of  appetite,  which  had  not  been  a 
prominent  failing  with  him  until  the  last 
few  days. 

"Reigne,  mon  ami"  said  Desrolles, 
over  his  cigarette  afterwards,  "  if  Count 
Alex  does  not  turn  up  soon,  you  must  let 
us  go.  I  really  cannot  stand  it  much 
longer." 

"If  the  count  does  not  arrive  by  to- 
morrow night,  I  shall  insist  on  the  prin- 
cess' returning  to  Vienna  with  the  Duch- 
ess of  Malplaquet,"  said  Basil.  "I  am 
quite  sure  she  will  never  recover  properly 
here." 


And  then  he  went  away  by  himself  to 
smoke  a  strong  cigar  where  no  one  could 
ask  him  any  questions,  and  where  his 
worried  brain  could  have  a  moment's  rest. 

XXXII. 

But  the  hours  passed,  and  the  count  did 
not  arrive,  and  suddenly  all  their  floating 
desires  and  half  formed  resolves  were 
crystallized  into  definite  action  by  the 
very  agency  which  had  brought  about  all 
their  troubles. 

Princess  Marie  came  down  stairs  later 
in  the  day,  very  pale  and  quiet,  and  with 
a  half  scared  look  still  in  her  great,  dark 
eyes,  which,  with  her  recent  illness,  seemed 
larger  and  darker  than  ever.  After  din- 
ner, by  way  of  still  further  change,  Basil 
induced  her  to  stroll  down  the  path  be- 
tween the  larches  leaning  on  his  arm. 

"  Oh,  Basil,  we  must  get  Anna  away 
from  here  I  It  is  frightful.  I  simply 
dare  not  open  my  mouth  to  her.  Can't  we 
get  her  away  ? " 

"I  told  Desrolles  this  morning  that  if 
the  count  did  not  come " 

''Mon  Dieu!'' 

"  You  know  what  I  mean,  dearest.  They 
do  not  know,  and  I  have  to  assume  that 
he  is  still  alive." 

"It  is  frightful!" 

"  It  is  very  trying  work,  and  will  drive 
us  all  crazy  if  it  gees  on  much  longer. 
Like  you,  I  feel  that  the  only  safety  is  in 
silence.  Even  the  duchess  is  breaking 
down.  If  nothing  happens  by  tomorrow 
night  I  shall  insist  on  you  and  the  duchess 
going  back  to  Vienna.  If  necessary,  if 
the  countess  will  not  go,  I  will  stop  here 
for  a  time  with  her,  and  bring  her  as  soon 
as  I  can." 

They  had  reached  the  stone  pillars,  in- 
nocent of  gates,  through  which  the  ap- 
proach gave  on  to  the  highroad  to  Vilova. 
and  as  they  stood  for  a  moment,  looking 
along  the  dusty  ribbon  winding  up  into 
the  hills,  they  caught  sight  of  a  woman 
pacing  along  it  with  her  back  towards 
them. 

Basil  recognized  the  swing  of  her  figure 
even  before  she  turned,  and,  with  an  in- 
stinct of  danger,  he  said : 

"  Let  us  get  back ; "  and  they  turned 
towards  the  house. 

But  the  woman,  turning  on  her  beat, 
had  caught  sight  of  them.  She  gave  a 
hoarse  cry  like  that  of  a  wounded  animal, 
and  came  bounding  towards  them. 

"  Hasten,  dearest,"  said  Basil.  "  I  will 
see  to  her.  It  is  the  woman  of  the  cavern. 
She  must  not  go  up  to  the  house." 

Marie  hurried  on  alone  at  such  speed]  p 
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as  her  weakness  would  permit,  while  Basil 
turned  to  face  the  crazy  woman  behind. 

To  his  surprise,  however,  it  was  not  one 
pair  of  feet  that  came  pattering  along 
the  road,  but  many — a  dozen  at  least,  he 
judged. 

He  cast  a  quick  glance  at  the  princess, 
and  saw  that  she  would  be  in  safety  in  a 
moment,  then,  with  his  hands  in  his 
pockets,  he  stepped  backward  towards  the 
house  with  his  face  towards  the  highroad. 

The  opening  between  tlie  stone  pillars 
filled  suddenly  with  a  mob  of  dark  figures, 
and  as  they  caught  sight  of  him  there 
came  a  flash  and  a  report,  and  a  bullet 
flew  past  him  uncomfortably  close. 

"  They're  going  to  give  it  us  hot,*'  he 
said  to  himself,  backing  as  rapidly  as  he 
could,  but  keeping  his  face  towards  them. 
"  I  wonder  if  DesroUes  and  Delsarti  will 
have  the  sense  to  get  out  their  guns." 

DesroUes  and  Delsarti  had  the  sense. 
They  were  sitting  silently  over  their  cigar- 
ettes and  coffee  in  the  large  hall  when  the 
shot  was  fired,  and  they  sprang  up  at  once, 
just  as  the  princess  dragged  herself  trem- 
blingly through  the  doorway. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  cried  DesroUes. 

"  The  brigands !  "  panted  the  princess. 
"Mr.  Reigne  is  out  there.  I  just  saw 
them — coming  in — at  the  gate " 

The  two  men  reached  out  each  for  a  gun 
from  the  rack  on  the  wall,  unhooked  a  ban- 
dolier of  cartridges,  and  stepped  out  on 
the  veranda,  as  half  a  dozen  more  shots 
spattered  out  of  the  darkness,  and  some 
of  them  came  plugging  into  the  woodwork 
alongside  where  they  stood.  Reigne  was 
just  backing  up  the  steps. 

"  That's  right,"  he  said,  as  he  saw  the 
guns  in  his  friends'  hands;  "hold  them 
off.  I'll  join  you  in  a  second;"  and  he 
went  inside. 

"Marie,"  he  said,  as  he  caught  sight 
of  her  lying  in  the  chair,  "get  to  your 
room,  dearest,  and  order  all  the  lights  to 
be  put  out,  and  all  of  you  lie  low  till  the 
shooting  is  over.  We've  plenty  of  guns. 
I  think  we  can  make  it  warm  for  these 
gentlemen,  and  we  have  some  old  scores  to 
wipe  out  with  them.  Run,  dearest,"  he 
said,  as  the  guns  rang  out  from  the  veran- 
da in  answer  to  the  "  thud,  thud,"  of  the 
bullets  from  the  other  side.  "  I  am  needed 
out  there.  Tell  Paulo  and  Fritz  to  come 
quick  and  bring  guns." 

He  extinguished  the  lamps  in  the  hall, 
and  slipped  out  quietly  to  the  veranda. 
The  tinkle  of  glass  from  the  upper  win- 
dows followed  the  next  volley  from  the 
raiders,  but  he  knew  that  all  the  lights 
would  be  extinguished  in  a  moment. 

DesroUes  and  Delsarti  were  lying  flat 


on  the  veranda,  blazing  away  with  their 
shot  guns  through  the  railing  at  every 
venomous  spit  of  fire  that  flashed  out 
from  among  the  bushes.  Their  fire,  if  not 
deadly,  was  demoralizing,  and  the  spread 
of  the  shot  held  the  enemy  in  check. 

Presently  the  hall  door  opened  silently 
in  the  darkness  behind  them,  and  their 
force  was  increased  by  two,  as  Paulo  and 
Fritz,  the  two  men  servants,  crept  out  and 
lay  down  alongside  the  others. 

"  Are  the  doors  and  windows  at  the  back 
all  right  ?  "  asked  Reigne. 

"t/a,  herr,  I  have  bolted'them  all,"  said 
Fritz. 

"  And  all  the  lights  out  ?  " 

"c7a,/ierr." 

"  Then  all  we  can  do  is  to  wait.  Is  that 
a  rifle  or  only  shot  you  have  there  ?  " 

"  Rifle,  herr." 

"Slip  in  and  bring  out  half  a  dozen 
more,  Fritz." 

"  If  I  can  find  them  in  the  dark,  herr;  " 
and  he  slipped  silently  away. 

No  sign  or  sound  came  from  the  bushes 
in  front. 

"  Shouldn't  wonder  if  they  try  the 
back,"  said  Basil,  and  even  as  he  spoke 
there  came  the  sound  of  a  fusillade  from 
the  rear  of  the  house  and  shouts  from  the 
inside. 

"No — ^you  stop  here,"  he  said,  as  the 
others  sprang  up;  "  I'll  go.  They'll  prob- 
ably try  here,  too." 

He  raced  through  the  hall  towards  the 
sounds  of  strife  in  one  of  the  back  rooms. 
There  was  a  plunging  to  and  fro  inside, 
the  trampling  of  spasmodic  feet,  and 
hoarse  cries.  As  he  laid  hold  of  the  han- 
dle, the  struggling  mass  inside  came 
against  the  door  with  a  terrific  bump, 
then  rolled  off  to  another  part  of  the  room, 
and  he  opened  the  door  and  slipped  in. 
The  room  seemed  full  of  men  heaving  and 
writhing  and  tumbling  to  and  fro  in  the 
dark. 

"  W^here  are  you,  Fritz  ?  "  he  shouted. 

"  Fire,  herr,  fire !  "  cried  Fritz  in  gasps. 
"  I  am  underneath." 

Basil  stood  in  the  doorway  and  blazed 
away  into  the  struggling  mass.  He  got 
in  four  shots,  then  clubbed  the  gun  and 
smote  right  and  left.  The  fury  of  battle 
was  in  him,  and  the  recollection  of  his 
own  broken  head  up  on  the  hillside.  They 
turned  on  him,  and  Fritz,  scrambling  to 
his  foot,  groped  for  a  weapon,  and  laid 
about  him  also  with  the  first  gun  he  came 
across,  Basil  heartening  him  with  his 
shouts  and  indicating  his  own  where- 
abouts at  the  same  time,  lest  a  friendly 
blow  should  crack  his  own  skull. 

With  the  two  of  them  on  their  feet,  and 
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four  charges  of  small  shot  lodged  comfort- 
ably in  their  opponents'  bodies  at  close 
range,  the  end  of  the  fight  was  within 
sight.  The  floor  began  to  be  encumbered 
with  bodies  which  responded  with  groans 
and  curses  to  the  heedless  tramplings  of 
the  remaining  combatants,  who  stumbled 
about  on  top  of  them. 

Above  the  din  of  his  own  fight  Basil 
heard  firing  going  on  at  the  front  of  the 
house,  and,  full  of  anxiety  as  to  what 
might  be  happening  there,  he  shouted  in 
a  fury: 

"  Down  them,  Fritz  I  Down  them  I  We 
are  needed  at  the  front,"  and  smashed 
away  at  every  moving  thing  that  offered, 
getting  a  knife  thrust  through  the  leg  and 
another  through  the  arm,  and  exulting  in 
the  soft,  puddingy  reception  of  his  gun 
butt  in  the  face  of  the  one  man,  and  the 
groan  with  which  the  other  collapsed  as 
his  knee  caught  him  in  the  stomach.  It 
was  life  and  death,  and  more  than  either 
for  those  up  stairs,  if  the  fight  was  lost, 
and  there  was  no  time  for  nice  discrimina- 
tion. These  fellows  had  to  be  got  rid  of, 
and  so  long  as  the  end  was  attained  the 
method  was  of  no  consequence. 

The  last  three  of  the  invaders  scrambled 
headlong  through  the  window  from  the 
fury  behind.  Five  lay  groaning  on^  the 
floor.  The  victors  leaned  panting  against 
the  wall  without  breath  enough  for  a  sin- 
gle word  between  them.  But  the  growing 
turmoil  in  the  front  of  the  house  told  that 
business  pressed  in  that  direction.  With 
the  coming  of  their  first  full  breath,  they 
dragged  aside  a  body  that  cumbered  the 
door  and  hurried  into  the  hall. 

Here  the  invaders  had  met  with  greater 
success.  They  had  forced  the  veranda  by 
weight  of  numbers,  and  driven  the  de- 
fenders back  into  the  hall,  where  a  fierce 
hand  to  hand  fight  was  going  badly  for 
the  house  party. 

An  occasional  shot  came  spanging  in 
from  a  group  who  held  the  doorway,  and 
by  the  flashes  Basil  and  Fritz  could  gather 
how  matters  stood.  Desrolles  stood  on 
the  second  step  of  the  staircase,  holding  it 
for  the  moment  with  clubbed  gun  against 
three  black  figures  who  leaped  up  and 
struck  wildly  at  him  with  their  own  guns. 
A  few  8tex)s  above  him  Delsarti,  cursing 
volubly,  was  vainly  endeavoring  to  snap 
cartridges  into  his  gun,  which  had  some- 
how got  jammed.  Paulo,  the  footman, 
was  not  to  be  seen.  They  found  him 
afterwards  on  the  veranda  with  a  bullet 
through  his  head. 

Basil  and  Fritz  plucked  each  a  weapon 
from  the  nearest  rack,  the  first  they  could 
lay  hands  on,  and  with  a  shout  dashed 


into  the  fray.  They  fired  together  on  the 
group  in  the  doorway,  and  two  dropped. 
The  third  turned  tail  and  fled.  Then  they 
fell  on  the  assailants  on  the  staircase  and 
smote  them  hip  and  thigh,  and  heard  the 
skulls  of  two  of  them  crackle  under  the 
butts  of  their  guns,  and  the  third  man 
Fritz  shot  as  he  ran  through  the  doorway. 

And  so  the  fight  was  won,  and  the  vic- 
tors sank  down  on  stair  or  chair  or  floor, 
whatever  chanced  to  be  nearest,  gasping 
for  breath,  and  just  so  much  better  than 
the  vanquished  in  that  they  still  had 
breath  to  gasp  for,  and  by  degrees  could 
attain  to  regular  breathing,  and  so  at  last 
to  speech. 

"  Damn  them !  "  said  Basil  heartily. 
"  That  was  pretty  hot  work.  Are  you  two 
hurt?    Where's  Paulo?" 

"Dead,  I  think,"  said  Desrolles;  "he 
never  came  in  from  the  veranda." 

"  I  will  go  and  see,"  said  Fritz,  lurching 
on  to  his  feet  and  sitting  down  again  very 
suddenly.    "iicA/  my  head  is  broken.    It 

goes  round  and "  then  he  rolled  over 

on  the  floor. 

Basil  got  up  and,  striking  a  match, 
looked  for  a  lamp  and  lit  it.  The  feeble 
glow  glimmered  on  a  white  face  and 
a  pair  of  dark  eyes  straining  anxiously 
down  over  the  railing  of  the  gallery,  and 
a  voice  said : 

"  Thank  God  you  are  safe,  Basil !  How 
is  it  with  the  rest  of  you? " 

"  We  have  beaten  the  ruffians,  Marie," 
he  said,  "  but  not  without  loss,  I  fear.  We 
will  count  casualties  presently.  I  want 
some  wine.  Do  you  know  where  it  is 
kept?" 

"  I  will  come  and  get  it  for  you." 

"  No ;  send  one  of  the  servants,  please." 

"  I  will  get  it  myself,"  she  said,  and  she 
came  down,  pale  and  tense,  stepping  round 
the  bodies  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase,  and 
found  them  wine  and  glasses  in  a  pantry 
at  the  back,  and  set  it  before  them. 

"  Anna  has  collapsed,"  she  said,  "  and 
the  girls  are  in  hysterics,  and  the  duchess 
is  trying  to  bring  them  all  round.  Is  Fritz 
dead?  I  thought  I  heard  him  talking  just 
now." 

"  His  hend  is  broken.  Let  me  give  him 
some  wine.  Now,  old  man,  sit  up!  You 
fought  like  a  brick.  There,  is  that 
better?" 

"  Ja,  herr'^  said  Fritz,  as  they  propped 
him  up  with  his  head  against  the  wall, 
and  added  sleepily,  "  We  beat  them  ?  " 

"  All  into  fiddle  strings.  They  won't 
trouble  us  again." 

"  Paulo?  "  murmured  Fritz. 

"Ah,  I  was  forgetting  Paulo.  I  will 
go  and  look  after  him."    He  went  out 
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the  veranda,  and  Desrolles  got  up  and  fol- 
lowed him.  Those  inside  heard  them 
strike  a  couple  of  matches,  and  then  they 
returned — ^without  Paulo. 

"  That  is  our  heaviest  loss,"  said  Basil. 
"  Now,  Marie,  will  you  please  go  up  stairs. 
We  have  still  some  work  to  do — in  there ;  " 
and  he  nodded  in  the  direction  of  the  room 
where  his  own  and  Fritz's  big  fight  had 
taken  place.  "  Desrolles,  Delsarti,  will 
you  give  me  a  hand?  No,  we  will  leave 
the  door  open  for  a  time  to  let  the  smoke 
out,  and,  besides,  we'll  have  to  carry  them 
outside " — indicating  the  dead  raiders 
with  his  foot.  "  No  fear  of  any  of  them 
coming  back.  They've  had  a  stomachful 
tonight." 

Wherein  he  was  wrong,  and  the  mistake 
came  within  an  ace  of  costing  him  dearly. 

They  lit  another  lamp  and  went  to  enter 
the  back  room,  and  Basil  turned  to  glance 
at  his  princess  disappearing  up  the  dark 
staircase. 

Then,  with  a  startled  oath  and  a  wild 
leap,  he  dashed  up  after  her.  For  with  a 
pad  of  soft  feet  and  a  flutter  of  tattered 
garments,  for  all  the  world  like  the  flurry 
of  a  wounded  bird  in  a  furrow,  a  dark 
flgure  darted  through  the  door  and  sped 
up  the  staircase  after  the  ascending  girl. 
The  lamplight  flashed  back  from  the  ven- 
omous blade  in  its  raised  right  hand. 

In  its  mad  haste  the  black  flgure  stum- 
bled. Thank  God  she  stumbled,  or  he 
would  have  been  too  late!  And  before 
she  could  recover  herself  Basil  had  her 
by  the  ankle,  and  with  one  great  heave 
flung  her  broken  to  the  foot  of  the  stair- 
case, as  one  flings  away  a  venomous 
snake  or  a  loathsome  insect. 

He  knew  who  it  was  without  looking  at 
her  again. 

"  Thank  God  you  are  safe,  dearest ! " 
he  panted.  "  Now  into  your  room  and 
don't  come  out  again  tonight.  1  think 
that  is  the  last  of  it.  Tomorrow  we  will 
go  away." 

That  was  the  last  of  it.  With  infinite 
difliculty,  they  succeeded  in  knocking  the 
murderous  knife  out  of  the  mad  woman's 
hand,  as  she  lay  there  striking  wildly  at 
anything  and  everything.  They  bound 
her  tightly  with  strips  of  a  tablecloth,  and 
gagged  her  to  stop  her  shrieks.  They  car- 
ried out  the  bodies  from  the  hall  and  laid 
them  in  the  veranda,  bolting  tight  and 
fast  the  great  hall  doors,  and  then  they 
turned  again  to  their  work  in  the  back 
room.  But  there  was  not  much  to  do, 
after  all.  Five  men  lay  there.  Two  of 
them  were  dead,  the  others  sorely  wound- 
ed, and  these  they  bound  sufficiently,  leav- 
ing them  where  they  lay. 


It  was  only  when  the  excitement  vas 
all  over  that  Basil  began  to  feel  the  sting 
and  smart  of  his  own  wounds. 

"  Which  of  you  two  is  best  at  ambulance 
work  ? "  he  asked,  rolling  up  the  leg  of  his 
trousers. 

^^ Sapriatil  You  are  wounded!"  said 
Desrolles. 

*'  Just  a  cut  in  the  leg.  It's  beginning 
to  smart  now.  There's  another  through 
my  arm.    If  you'll  help  me  oflF  with  my 

jacket,  Delsarti So — gently!  Thanks. 

Now,  if  you'd  get  some  fresh  water  I'd 
be  infinitely  obliged  to  you.  We'll  just 
sponge  away  some  of  the  blood ;  it  makes 
such  a  beastly  mess.  Now,  if  you'll  make 
that  into  a  pad,  and  bind  it  on  as  tight  as 
you  can,  I  shall  do  famously,  and  I  feel 
like  getting  to  bed.  Keep  watch?  1 
really  don't  think  it's  necessary.  What 
do  you  say,  Desrolles  ?  " 

"  I  don't  think  it's  necessary,  but  vo 
will  keep  watch  all  the  same,  Delsarti  and 
I,  turn  about.  Do  you  get  to  bed,  mon 
ami.  You  have  saved  all  our  lives  tonight, 
an<l  you  are  wounded." 

"  Oh,  pshaw !  "  said  Reigne.  "  We  have 
all  done  our  duty,  and  we've  won  a  bip 
fight.  That  last  bit  was  the  worst  of  all. 
It  gave  me  a  shake.  How  goes  it  now. 
Fritz,  my  man?  Head  still  bumming f 
Here  " — dipping  a  big  fold  of  cloth  in  tli« 
water — "  let  me  tie  this  round  it,  and  you'll 
be  yourself  again  in  the  morning.  1 
wouldn't  drink  too  much  of  that  wine  if  1 
were  you,  while  your  head's  in  that  state. 
Here,  take  this  with  you  " — ^mixing  a  bot- 
tle three  parts  water  to  one  part  wine— 
"  and  drink  as  much  as  you  like.  It  will 
cool  both  your  throat  and  your  head  bettor 
than  all  wine.  Now,  good  night,  evcrj- 
body!  I  feel  like  a  whipped  dog"."  And 
he  climbed  the  staircase  to  his  own  room. 

But  as  ho  passed  quietly  along  the  gal- 
lery, with  the  dim  light  gleaming  up  from 
below,  another  door  opened  gently,  and  a 
soft  voice  said : 

^*  Basil!" 

"  Why  aren't  you  in  bed,  my  deare^^t  i " 

"  You  saved  my  life,  Basil." 

"  It  is  so  much  dearer  than  my  own," 

"  May  God  bless  you,  my  beloved !  " 

"  He  has !  He  does !  "  and  he  kissed  xhv 
pale  face  and  the  quivering  lips  and  lW 
dark  eyes  passionately,  and  then  went  soft- 
ly away,  his  heart  swelling  greatly  withi'i 
him  with  love  and  gratitude  for  the  gift 
and  the  Giver. 

In  the  morning  Fritz  was  sufficiently 
recovered  to  be  able  to  sit  a  horse,  and 
was  despatched  forthwith  with  a  messap 
to  the  authorities  at  Vilova,  requesting: 
them  to  send  at  once  and  take  charge  of 
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the  brigands,  both  dead  and  wounded. 
Orders  were  also  sent  to  the  keeper  of  the 
posting  establishment  there  to  send  a 
couple  of  traveling  carriages  and  a  light 
cart  to  convey  the  members  of  the  party 
and  their  belongings  to  Bellova.  The 
Orient  Express  did  not  pass  through  till 
eight  o^clock  on  the  following  morning, 
but  the  duchess  was  inflexible  in  her  de- 
termination to  turn  the  events  of  the  pre- 
vious night  to  good  account  in  getting 
the  whole  party  away  from  the  chateau  at 
the  first  possible  moment. 

"Anna,  my  child,"  she  said,  when  the 
countess  still  expressed  a  somewhat  half 
hearted  opinion  that  her  proper  place  was 
there  till  her  husband  returned,  "  I  insist 
on  your  returning  with  me  to  Vienna. 
This  place  is  no  longer  safe.  If  Alex  has 
any  fault  to  find  about  your  running 
away,  let  him  find  it  with  me.  I  will  take 
all  the  responsibility." 

Her  voice  was  grave  and  not  over 
steady,  and  her  face  was  whiter  even  than 
usual.  She  seemed  shaken,  and  Countess 
Anna  put  it  down  to  the  trying  events  of 
the  last  few  days — of  which  she  herself 
knew  so  very  little — and  brought  her  mind 
to  the  idea  of  f aUing  in  with  the  old  lady's 
wishes. 

So  there  was  a  hurried  packing  of 
trunks  and  boxes.  At  midday  a  couple 
of  carts  arrived,  with  a  dozen  soldiers  as 
escort  for  the  transport  of  the  prisoners 
and  the  dead,  and  before  nightfall  the 
duchess  and  her  party  were  safely  lodged 
in  the  Grand  Hotel  at  Bellova. 

"What  do  you  suppose  brought  them 
down  on  us  in  that  way,  Reigne,  mon 
ami?  "  asked  Desrolles,  as  they  sat  in  the 
smoking  car  while  the  train  toiled  through 
the  long,  rolling  Servian  plains  next  day. 
"  And  what  grudge  had  that  devil  of  a 
woman  against  the  princess  ?  " 

"  I  expect  they  learned  that  Dazhinsky 
and  his  men  rendezvoused  at  the  chateau, 
and  that  was  their  revenge  for  our  leading 
them  to  the  cavern.  As  for  the  woman,  the 
death  of  her  husband  had  evidently  turned 


her  brain.    The  sooner  we  forget  all  about 

it  the  better." 

Now,  that  is  how  Basil  Keigne  came  to 

marry  the  Princess  Marie  Obdanovitch. 
«  ♦  «  ♦ 

Lord  and  Lady  Watermouth  live  in  the 
great  castle  which  stands  in  the  midst  of 
all  the  old  ancestral  acres,  and  a  happier 
and  handsomer  pair  the  whole  world  can- 
not produce. 

The  old  lord  lived  long  enough  to  enjoy 
the  apotheosis  of  the  family  fortunes,  and 
to  hold  two  gallant  little  grandsons  on  his 
knee,  but  not  quite  long  enough  to  com- 
plete the  reorganization  of  the  foreign 
office. 

Chief  among  their  many  visitors  is  a 
white  haired  old  lady,  who  walks,  when  she 
walks,  with  a  silver  handled  crutch  stick, 
but  prefers  not  to  walk  at  all.  The  coun- 
try people  call  her  "  the  grand  duchess," 
and  they  love  her  in  spite  of  her  tongue, 
which  sometimes  does  not  spare  them. 

With  them  lives  Lady  Watermouth's 
sister,  the  Countess  Anna  Szarvas,  sad, 
pale,  and  beautiful,  bearing  the  burden 
of  a  great  sorrow,  which  her  sister  and 
brother  dare  not  attempt  to  lighten  lest 
they  should  increase  it  tenfold;  but  they 
do  their  best  to  hide  the  grave  of  the  dead 
past  under  the  flowers  of  unchanging  love 
and  the  tenderest  of  affection. 

The  countess  still  clings  to  the  hope 
that  sooner  or  later  her  husband  will  re- 
turn to  her,  as  his  death  has  never  been 
proved,  and  his  body  has  never  been  found. 
But  the  others  know  that  it  rests  in  the 
corner  of  a  cavern  in  the  Rhodopes,  and 
that  another  woman's  heart  broke  over  it. 

And  the  three  ladies  of  the  castle,  when 
they  are  together,  never  cease  to  spend 
themselves  in  wondering  conjecture  as  to 
what  strange  fate  overtook  their  dear 
friend  Adela.  For,  from  the  time  she  left 
the  chateau  in  the  Rhodopes  with  the 
Archduke  Franz  Johann,  no  word  has  ever 
reached  them  concerning  her. 

But  this  is  one  of  the  secrets  that  has 
been  kept. 


THE   END. 


FOREVER— AND  A  DAY. 

"  Wb  two  will  love,"  my  sweetheart  said,  "forever  and  a  day ! 
Till  after  time  has  wrinkled  us,  and  turned  our  hair  to  gray, 
Beyond  the  night  of  life,  dear  love,  we'll  tread  the  primroee  way, 
Forever  and  a  day!" 

Long  years  ago  the  wrinkles  came,  and  threads  of  grieving  gray. 
**  Time  proved  the  words  too  true,  alas ! "  my  sweetheart  used  to  say ; 
But  /  shall  love /orcwr — ^and  »he  has  loved  a  day. 
Beyond  the  night  of  life  and  love  I  tread  the  lonely  way, 
Forever  and  a  day.    ■ 

Hetter  Caldwell  Q^ey. 
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THE  CANAL  DWELLERS. 

BV  RHETA    CHILDE  DORR, 

THE  STRANGE  LIFE  OF  A  PECULIAR  PEOPLE,  WHO  FOLLOW 
AN  OLD  FASHIONED  OCCUPATION  WHICH  IS  STILL  OF  COM- 
MERCIAL IMPORTANCE -ELECTRIC  POWER  AS  A  SUBSTITUTE 
FOR   THE    CANAL    MULE. 


'T*  O  the  average  eye,  a  canal  boat  is  an 
^  archaic  object,  and  a  canal  is  so  out 
of  date  as  to  be  merely  a  picturesque  an- 
tiquity. They  appear  positively  moss 
grown,  so  to  speak;  relics  of  the  days  of 
stage  coaches,  hoopskirts,  duels,  feather 
beds,  and  such  like  obsoletos.  But  this 
view  is  not  the  true  one.  There  are  about 
thirty  real,  old  fashioned  towpath  canals 
in  the  United  States,  and  at  least  ten  of 
them  have  been  completed  since  the  Civil 
War.  Nearly  all  of  them  arc  owned  or 
controlled  by  railroad  companies,  and  it 
will  probably  be  long  before  their  com- 
mercial usefulness  is  over.  Just  as  cer- 
tain cargoes  are  still  carried  around  the 
world  under  canvas  more  profitably  than 
they  can  be  transported  by  steam,  so  cer- 
tain commodities,  such  as  coal,  grains, 
ores,  and  often  potatoes,  are  more  conve- 
niently and  cheaply  carried  by  canals  than 
by  railroads,  when  the  distances  involved 
are  not  great. 

The  canals  support  a  population  that 
differs  from  any  other  in  the  world  in 
character  and  habits.  The  canaler — or, 
to  give  him  his  proper  pronunciation,  the 
"  canawler  " — is  a  highly  specialized  type, 
whether  his  condition  be  hereditary,  acci- 
dental, or  the  result  of  natural  selection. 
fie  is  neither  landsman  nor  sailor,  but  a 
curious  commingling  of  both.  He  is  a 
waterman.  He  belongs  neither  to  the  city 
nor  to  the  country,  neither  to  lake,  river, 
nor  sea.  He  is  a  cosmopolitan.  In  general, 
he  is  honest,  hard  working,  not  too  thrifty, 
not  quixotically  neat  in  his  personal  hab- 
its, eloquent  in  disputes,  poor  in  this 
world's  goods,  mildly  discontented  with 
his  lot,  and  thirsty.  Not  deeply  learned  in 
books,  his  constantly  changing  environ- 
ment has  given  him  a  varied  knowledge, 
and  made  his  views  of  life  rather  broad 
than  narrow.  He  shares  in  that  vague  but 
undeniable  charm  which  attaches  to  all  mi- 
gratory and  wandering  people,  whether 
they  be   gipsies,   sailors,   or  adventurers 


after  gold.  Like  them,  he  has  the  power  to 
excite  the  imagination.  The  breadth  and  • 
color  of  his  shifting  life,  his  assumption 
of  consequence,  his  familiarity  with  the 
world,  give  him  a  certain  authority.  The 
"  canawler's  "  .vagabondage  is  necessarj-, 
and  commercially  valuable,  therefore 
moral.  He  is  a  part  of  the  social  fabric, 
and  not  opposed  to  it,  as  the  gipsy  is. 

THE  ERIE  CANAL  COMMUNITY. 

It  is  late  April,  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try, when  the  canal  traffic  begins.  The 
Erie  boats  leave  New  York  in  the  evening, 
as  a  rule,  being  towed  as  far  as  Albany 
in  bunches  of  thirty  or  more.  Three 
abreast,  they  leave  the  Erie  Basin,  White- 
hall Street,  or  South  Street,  as  the  case 
may  be,  and  follow  the  puffing  little  tu^ 
slowly  up  the  river.  Two  miles  an  hour 
is  about  the  average  gait. 

To  the  onlooker,  the  spectacle  is  a  pe- 
culiar one.  It  is  as  if  a  thriving  village 
were  on  the  move.  From  the  windows  the 
lamplight  shines  brightly,  and  within  is^ 
seen  every  condition  and  circumstance  of 
domesticity.  A  family  is  dining,  a  re- 
fractory son  is  undergoing  discipline,  the 
babies  are  being  put  to  bed — it's  a  mystery 
where  they  are  all  to  sleep.  On  deck  the 
men  sit  around  and  smoke,  talk  politics, 
and  discuss  business  problems.  They  con- 
verse easily  from  boat  to  boat.  By  ami 
by  the  stars  appear,  and  there  is  a  little 
love  making  under  their  perennially  sym- 
pathetic influence.  The  lamps  go  out  one 
after  another,  and  the  floating  town  sleeps. 

Duties  are  light  while  the  boats  are  on 
the  river,  and  for  the  men  it  is  a  season 
of  leisure.  Woman's  work  is  never  done, 
and  the  cooking,  washing,  and  ironing, 
scrubbing,  sewing,  and  baby  tending,  go  on 
as  untiringly  as  ever.  There  is  no  bettor 
place  for  laundry  work  in  the  world  than 
the  deck  of  a  canal  boat;  no  dust,  no 
smoke  from  trains,  no  clothes  line  thieves, 
no  neighbors'  boys  to  knock  down  the  line 
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prop,  but  plenty  of  room,  and  the  finest 
of  sunshine  and  fresh  breezes  to  make  the 
linen  sweet  and  clean. 

There  is  much  visiting  among  the  boats 
between  New  York  and  Albany.  Mrs. 
Captain  Peter  Smith  requests  the  pleasure 
of  Mrs.  Captain  Abel  Barker's  company 
to  tea  at  half  past  six,  and  Miss  Mamie 
Murphy  entertains  her  girl  friends,  or  as 
many  of  them  as  the  deck  of  her  father's 
boat  will  accommodate.  The  cheerful 
music  of  the  parlor  organ  or  the  more 
humble  concertina  floats  over  the  water, 
mingling  with  the  whir  of  a  sewing  ma- 
chine next  door,  and  the  steady  puff,  puff, 
of  the  industrious  tug. 

Purveying  to  the  "  canawlers  "  is  a  busi- 
ness in  itself,  and  a  respectable  number 
of  marketmen  up  the  river  depend  on  this 
trade  for  a  good  part  of  the  summer's 
profits.  They  put  out  in  skiffs  whenever  a 
tow  of  canal  boats  is  sighted,  and  dispose 
of  fresh  meat,  vegetables,  ice,  fruit,  but- 
ter, and  milk.  There  is  so  little  room  in 
the  cabins  that  floating  housekeepers  can- 
not carry  large  stores  of  provisions. 

The  real  business  of  life  begins  when 
the  boats  reach  Albany,  or  rather  Troy, 
where  are  the  entrance  locks  of  the  Erie 
Canal.  It  is  a  bothersome  and  a  tedious 
job  to  untangle  the  boats,  and  much  con- 
fusion, anxiety,  and  profanity  are  usually 
attached  to  the  process.  One  by  one  the 
boats  are  shunted  into  the  canal,  where 
they  are  met  by  the  members  of  the  crew 
who  have  been  left  in  charge  of  the  horses. 
Sometimes  these  animals  are  boarded  in 
one  or  another  of  the  rickety  stables  which 
abound  at  this  point.  "  Mules  kep  while 
boat  is  to  York,"  is  a  familiar  sign  around 
the  locks. 

It  takes  about  eleven  days  to  make  the 
round  trip  between  New  York  and  Buf- 
falo. The  crew  is  usually  divided  into 
two  watches,  each  of  which,  with  relays 
of  horses  or  mules,  is  on  duty  six  consecu- 
tive hours.  The  mules  may  be  stabled 
along  the  path,  but  it  is  not  unusual  to 
have  a  stable  in  the  bow  of  the  boat.  Most 
boats  travel  night  and  day,  averaging 
forty  miles  in  the  twenty  four  hours.  A 
boatman  expects  to  make  six  round  trips 
in  a  season,  but  he  is  not  always  able  to 
do  so,  either  for  lack  of  business,  because 
the  boat  needs  repairs,  or  for  some  other 
reason. 

PLEASURES  AND  PAINS  OF  CANAL  LIFE. 

When  one  first  encounters  a  canal  boat 
traveling  through  a  pleasant  country 
landscape,  the  mules  jogging  sl'eepily 
along,  a  smiling,  sunburned  girl' at  the 
tiller,  three  or  four  tow  headed  children 


at  play  on  the  cabin  roof,  and  within  the 
cabin  the  mother  preparing  the  noonday 
meal,  it  occurs  to  him  that  "  canawling  " 
is  about  as  near  to  the  Edenic  state  as 
modem  folk  are  liable  to  approach.  Why 
not  be  a  "  canawler  "  oneself  ?  Why  not 
give  up  this  everlasting  struggle  to  keep 
up  appearances,  load  the  family  on  a  nice, 
clean  boat,  and  begin  to  live  that  simple, 
rational  life?  Any  way,  why  not  rent  a 
canal  boat  for  a  season  ? 

Well,  many  have  found  such  a  craft  en- 
joyable for  a  vacation  trip,  but  there  is 
no  doubt  that  a  life  spent  aboard  one  has 
its  drawbacks,  or,  more  accurately,  its 
limitations.  When  it  rains,  for  instance, 
or  the  weather  is  cold,  the  family  is  driven 
into  one  room,  which  ineasures  six  by 
ei^t  feet,  and  which  is  crowded  with 
furniture,  because  it  is  sitting  room,  bed- 
room, diningroom,  and  kitchen.  In  that 
toylike  interior  all  the  functions  of  exis- 
tence are  fulfilled  from  birth  to  death. 

The  crew  eats  with  the  family,  and  the 
captain's  wife  cooks  and  waits  on  the 
table.  In  the  evening,  the  boy  who  drives 
the  mules,  and  the  rest  of  the  hired  men, 
sit  on  the  deck  with  the  children,  who  can- 
not escape  hearing  the  conversation.  Not 
that  the  "  canawler  "  is  necessarily  a  bad 
lot,  but  he  is  not  likely  to  be  accused  of 
over  refinement.  He  might  be  called  idle 
minded.  Here  is  a  verse  of  an  ancient 
canal  ballad  often  heard  along  the  tow 
path: 

Come,  sailors,  landsmen,  one  and  all. 

And  ril  sing  yon  the  dangers  of  the  raging 

canawl ; 
Fer  Fve  been  at  the  mercy  of  the  wind  and  the 

wave, 
And  Fm  one  of  the  merry  fellers  that  expecks  a 

watery  grave. 

Some  of  the  other  verses  are  rich  with 
incident  best  left  to  the  imagination. 
Still,  it  is  insisted  that  the  "  canawler  " 
is  not  a  bad  lot.  "  To  swear  like  a  boat- 
man "  is  a  proverb,  of  course,  and  it  is 
not  denied  that,  when  the  tow  line  is 
fouled,  or  the  driver  goes  to  sleep  at  his 
post,  there  is  considerable  profanity  in- 
dulged in  by  the  captain.  It  is  averred 
that  Mr.  Haggard  conceived  the  idea  of 
his  famous  character  who  was  able  to 
swear  for  fifteen  minutes  without  repeat- 
ing himself,  from  a  waterman;  but  Mr. 
Haggard's  waterman  was  English,  which 
may  perhaps  make  a  difference. 

When  winter  comes,  the  wealthier  "  ca- 
nawler "  sends  his  family  to  town,  where 
the  children  can  go  to  school.  Sometimes 
he  ties  up  his  boat  at  Albany ;  but  of tener 
he  winters  around  New  York.  In  the 
Erie  Basin,  at  Whitehall  Street,_^and  at 
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two  or  three  places  on  the  Jersey  shore  of 
New  York  harbor,  there  are  regular  win- 
ter cities  of  "canawlers."  In  one  place 
there  is  a  well  regulated  community  with 
a  recognized  head  man,  whom  they  call  the 
mayor.  He  acts  as  agent  for  the  whole 
body,  and  looks  out  for  the  interests  of 
all.  There  is  always  a  little  to  do  in  win- 
ter, if  the  "canawler"  is  enterprising. 
The  boats  are  used  as  lighters  for  out- 
going freighters,  sailing  vessels,  and 
transports.  They  are  loaded  at  the  docks 
and  towed  to  the  ships  by  tugs.  Five  dol- 
lars a  day  is  paid  for  the  rent  of  a  canal 
boat.  When  the  army  transports  are  ma- 
king ready  to  go  out  to  the  Philippines, 
the  "  canawlers  "  are  especially  busy. 

Still,  on  the  whole,  winter  is  a  season  of 
rest.  The  boats  lie  close  together,  as  if  for 
warmth,  but  really  to  save  room,  and  if 
there  is  not  great  friendliness  in  the  lit- 
tle community  there  must  be  a  deal  of 
quarreling.  The  children  play  in  their 
neighbors'  yards  without  let  or  hindrance, 
running  from  boat  to  boat,  and  leaping 
over  the  green  water  between  with  perfect 
security.  Every  child  must  learn  to  be 
an  expert  in  climbing  ladders  and  walk- 
ing narrow  planks.  Indeed,  the  very  dogs 
can  run  up  ladders  like  cats. 

THE  PASSING  OP  THE  CANAL    MULE. 

Although  the  canal  still  seems  to  be  an 
enduring  institution,  it  is  probable  that 
the  towpath — at  least,  on  the  Erie  Canal — 
is  (loomed  to  pass  away,  and  that  the  mule 
will  have  to  find  some  other  occupation. 
An  electric  trolley  system  is  now  being . 
installed  to  move  boats  between  Albany 
and  Buffalo  more  rapidly  and  more  cheap- 
ly. The  idea  has  been  extensively  tested 
in  Europe,  though  the  system  most  com- 
monly used  there  is  different,  the  motor 
being  a  towpath  locomotive,  or  electric 
horse,  which  tows  a  number  of  boats,  ex- 
actly as  they  are  towed  up  the  river  by 
steam  tugs.  This  method  is  expensive, 
and  fails  to  do  away  with  the  old  danger 
of  crossed  tow  lines ;  but  the  si>eed  is  said 
to  be  greater  than  by  our  American 
system. 

The  Erie  will  employ  an  aerial  system, 
and  every  boat  will  have  to  carry  its  mo- 
torman,  just  as  street  cars  do.  The  motor 
carriage  is  suspended  on  a  strong  steel 
cable,  supported  by  posts  along  the  bank. 
There  will  be  little  poetry  about  "  ca- 
nawling"  when  this  goes  into  effect,  but 
there  will  be  increased  prosperity  for  the 
"  canawler,"  as  well  as  increased  service 
to  the  farming  communities  through 
which  the  canal  runs.  The  station  supply- 
ing the  current   will  probably  light   the 


canal,  besides  supplying  current  for  man- 
ufacturing and  other  purposes  to  cus- 
tomers along  the  route. 

The  old  Morris  Canal,  which  runs  from 
Phillipsburg,  on  the  Delaware  River,  to 
Newark,  is  perhaps  the  most  curious  thing 
of  its  kind  in  existence.  It  does  not  em- 
ploy electricity,  but  it  is  called  the  father 
of  cable  cars.  The  old  canal  was  built  in 
the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  and 
was  once  the  main  avenue  for  freight 
across  New  Jersey.  The  route  winds 
through  the  most  rugged  and  hilly  section 
of  the  State,  and  locks  were  very  numer- 
ous. Now,  as  every  one  ought  to  know, 
but  as  some  may  not,  a  lock  is  designed 
to  enable  a  boat  to  go  up  or  down  hill. 
The  lock  is  constructed  of  either  stone 
or  timber,  exactly  after  the  fashion  of 
two  stairs,  the  first  one  being  on  the  upper 
level  of  the  canal  and  the  second  one  on 
the  lower  level.  There  are  gates  to  each 
lock,  and  the  water  is  let  in  and  let  out 
as  circumstances  demand.  When  a  boat 
wishes  to  go  down  hill,  water  is  sent  into 
the  lock  until  it  is  on  a  level  with  the 
water  on  the  other  side  of  the  upper  gate. 
The  gate  being  opened,  the  boat  floats 
into  the  lock.  The  water  is  then  slowly 
withdrawn  until  the  boat  has  been  let 
down  to  the  second  level.  The  lower  gates 
are  then  lifted,  and  the  journey  down  hill 
is  accomplished.  The  process  is  a  slow 
one,  and  progress  on  the  Morris  Canal 
was  very  tedious. 

THE  MORRIS  CANAL  PLANES. 

Some  genius  long  ago  hit  upon  a  plan 
whereby  the  journey  could  be  greatly  ac- 
celerated. It  was  an  application  of  the 
plane  and  of  the  endless  cable.  When  the 
canal  reaches  a  very  steep  break  in  the 
level,  the  water  is  diverted  from  its  course 
through  a  huge  flume  that  runs  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top  of  the  hill.  Along  the 
course  thus  made  dry  runs  a  railroad 
eighteen  feet  wide,  its  rails  extending 
into  the  waters  of  the  canal  at  the  top 
and  the  bottom  of  the  plane.  On  these 
rails  rests  a  stouc  car,  or  frame,  about 
forty  feet  in  length,  and  moved  by  means 
of  a  wire  cable.  It  runs  into  the  water 
on  rails  which  rest  on  the  bed  of  the  canal. 
When  the  boat  reaches  the  plane,  the  tow 
line  is  cast  off  and  the  boat  steered  be- 
tween the  tall  sides  of  the  submerged  car, 
where  it  is  securely  fastened.  A  signal  is 
given  and  the  cable  car  starts  slowly  up 
the  hill  with  its  burden.  When  the  ascent 
is  climbed,  the  boat  plunges  into  the  water 
of  the  upper  level  of  the  canal,  a  line  is 
thrown  to  the  horseman,  and  the  journey 
is  resumeil. 
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Nothing  but  coal  is  carried  on  the  Mor- 
ris Canal.  It  has  lost  its  original  useful- 
ness, and  the  reason  of  its  continuance 
furnishes  a  str'^nge  chapter  of  history. 
When  the  State  of  New  Jersey  granted 
the  original  Morris  Canal  Company  its 
right  of  way  across  the  State,  it  also  gave 
it  some  valuable  harbor  frontage  along  the 
Jersey  City  and  Hoboken  shores.  One 
proviso  was  that  if  the  canal  were  not  kept 


in  constant  operation,  except  in  winter, 
the  title  of  the  harbor  front  should  lapse, 
and  revert  to  the  State.  The  canal  lessees 
hold  a  nine  hundred  and  ninety  nine  year 
lease,  which,  of  course,  has  not  expired- 
They  do  not  wish  to  part  with  their  har- 
bor frontage,  so  they  continue  to  send 
their  coal  boats  up  and  down  the  Jersey 
hills,  although  every  load  of  it  costs  them 
a  nice  little  sum  of  money. 
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XXI  (Continued). 

"/^  OME,  monsieur,  let  this  farce  end. 
^      Where  are  you  going  to  take  us  ?  " 

It  was  Conde  who  spoke,  and  Achon  an- 
swered him: 

"  Back  to  the  Rue  Parisis,  monseigneur 
— and  if  your  highness  will  give  me  your 
faith  not  to  attempt  escape,  I  have  no  wish 
to  deprive  you  of  your  sword." 

"  I  make  no  pledge — give  no  promise." 

"Your  highness  must  then  be  treated 
as  the  others.  Richelieu,  you  will  receive 
monseigneur's  sword." 

Richelieu  stepped  forward,  but  Conde 
said  coldly : 

"  You  mistake,  monsieur;  a  prince  can- 
not surrender  his  sword  to  an  unfrocked 
friar,  and" — ^he  looked  at  Achon — "still 
less  to  a  priest." 

Richelieu  bit  his  lips  with  anger,  but 
Achon  smiled  again,  his  cynical,  mocking 
smile,  and  turned  to  me. 

"  M.  de  Vibrac,  there  can  be  no  higher 
honor  than  to  receive  the  surrender  of  a 
Bourbon.  I  confer  it  upon  you  for  your 
services — ^will  you  have  the  goodness  to 
take  his  highness'  sword  ?  It  will  make  us 
quits  on  the  score  of  Ponthieu — and  other 
things." 

The  devilish  malignity  of  the  man 
stunned  me.  I  could  say  nothing,  but 
stood  there  like  a  stone.  Every  eye  was 
fixed  upon  me ;  and  then  Achon  continued, 
in  his  cold,  measured  voice : 

"Monseigneur,  you  look  as  if  you 
thought  me  mad.  Let  me  tell  you  that  I 
am  only  paying  a  traitor  his  account. 
Every  detail  of  the  plan  for  your  escape 
was  disclosed  to  us  by  your  good  friend 
there — ask  him  to  deny  it  if  he  can." 
^  "It  is  impossible — it  is  an  infamous 
lie  I "  exclaimed  Conde,  and  there  arose  a 

*Thu  story  began  in  tko  January 


buzz  of  astonishment  and  amaze.  I  stood 
transfixed,  shaking  in  every  limb,  my 
coward  heart  almost  dead  within  me. 

"Look  at  him!"  repeated  Achon,  and 
then  a  figure  ran  out  from  the  group  be- 
hind the  princess,  and  Yvonne  de  Mailly, 
her  eyes  blazing,  her  voice  shriU,  stood 
before  me. 

"  Say  it  is  a  lie !  "  she  said.  •  "  Say  it  is 
a  lie!" 

There  are  things  the  mind  feels,  and 
knows  to  be  true,  instinctively.  I  lifted 
my  head,  and  looked  into  the  girFs  hot 
eyes,  and  read  there,  in  that  moment, 
what,  had  I  not  been  a  blind  fool,  I  might 
have  known  a  year  before.  And  she — she 
as  she  met  my  gaze,  saw  too,  and  it  was 
something  that  paled  her  to  the  lipe — 
something  that  made  her  cower  and  shrink 
back  from  me.  Her  woman's  heart  had 
told  her  what  I  was,  and  with  a  smothered 
cry  she  threw  her  arms  up,  and  burst  into 
peal  after  peal  of  mirthless  laughter. 

XXII. 

Whkn  an  overwhelming  disaster  befalls 
one,  when  the  whole  ship  of  one's  life 
founders  hoi)olessly,  it  is  perhaps  decreed 
in  mercy  that  the  full  horror  of  the  thing 
cannot  be  realized  at  the  moment  it  hap- 
pens. Little  by  little  it  breaks  in  upon 
the  understanding,  and  it  is  only  when 
the  mind  gains  strength  to  endure,  that  it 
has  the  power  to  realize. 

At  least,  so  it  was  with  me.  I  can  only 
judge  from  myself,  and  I  have  but  a  dim 
and  vague  recollection  of  those  minutes, 
which  were  to  me  the  most  terrible  of  my 
life.  There  was  a  sound  as  of  the  sea 
roaring  in  my  ears.  The  room  seemed  to 
enlarge  to  infinite  space,  and  the  crowd 
multiply  itself  to  countless  thousands,  all 
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watching  me,  and  in  the  long  vista  of 
faces  there  was  but  one  look  on  each  and 
every  countenance,  an  unutterable  scorn, 
an  unspeakable  contempt.  My  strength 
was  shriveled  to  nothing,  my  courage 
gone  to  the  four  winds.  Above  all,  a  voice 
of  agony  ringing  through  a  storm,  came 
those  peals  of  pitiful,  mad  laughter.  God 
grant  I  may  never  hear  the  like  again! 
Every  second  of  that  horror  stretched  to  a 
year.  I  turned  a  hunted,  appealing  eye 
from  face  to  face,  but  a  mist  seemed  to 
gather  before  me,  until  at  last  I  caught 
Achon's  glance,  and  the  malign  fire  in  it, 
the  mocking  sneer  in  his  look,  shook  the 
weight  from  my  soul.  I  sprang  at  him, 
but  he  was  quick  and  stepped  back,  though 
with  a  blue  scar  on  his  face  where  my 
hand  had  touched  him. 

Then  those  surrounding  us  flung  them- 
selves pn  me,  and  there  was  a  quick,  fierce 
struggle,  for  I  fought  like  a  mad  thing. 
They  bore  me  down  by  the  force  of  num- 
bers ;  but  still,  as  I  struggled,  and  a  sword 
was  pointed  to  thrust  me  through,  I  heard 
a  woman's  voice  cry,  "  In  mercy  spare 
him ! ''  But  it  was  not  that  appeal  that 
gave  me  my  life,  and  saved  me  from  the 
death  I  sought.  It  was  Achon  himself 
who  stayed  the  trooper's  hand. 

"  Bear  him  out,  and  bind  him  secure- 
ly," he  said;  and  then,  as  he  looked  down 
upon  me,  his  thin  fingers  at  the  mark  on 
his  cheek,  and  the  cruel  snarl  of  a  cat  on 
his  lips,  he  added :  "  We  have  not  done 
with  you  yet,  monsieur — you  must  be  paid 
your  price  in  full." 

Some  shred  of  dignity  still  remained 
with  me.  1  made  no  answer  to  the  man, 
struggled  no  more,  but  rose  sullenly  with- 
out a  word,  and  let  them  drag  me  into  the 
open.  There  one  loosed  the  reins  from  a 
horse,  and  they  bound  me  with  them  like 
a  thief,  my  hands  behind  my  back.  With 
two  men  guarding  me,  I  stood  thus  in 
view  of  all,  while  the  others  were  brought 
out,  and  the  troop  formed  around  them. 
Perhaps  in  pity  for  me,  they  did  not  look ; 
but  the  very  sight  of  those  whom  I  had 
betrayed  brought  an  agony  on  me,  and  I 
strained  at  the  thongs  at  my  wrists.    . 

"  Unbind  me,"  I  said  hoarsely,  through 
blue  lips.  "I  will  not  attempt  escape;  I 
pledge  my  honor." 

And  the  troopers  broke  into  coarse 
laughter  at  my  words,  while  Truchepot, 
the  man  who  had  taken  my  sword,  mocked 
me  to  his  fellows. 

"  He  pledges  his  honor,"  he  said. 
"  Monsieur  would  perhaps  like  his  sword 
returned  to  him,  to  wear  as  the  prince  is 
wearing  his." 

Whereat  they  laughed  again,  and  T  bit 


my  lip  in  silence ;  and  then  there  was  some 
one  standing  before  me,  some  one  who  had 
heard  my  appeal  and  its  answer,  and  1 
hung  my  head  in  shame  and  utter  abase- 
ment.   It  was  Marie. 

"  May  God  forgive  you,"  she  said,  and 
with  a  divine  pity  in  her  voice  she  added, 
"  as  I  do." 

I  did  not  dare  meet  her  look,  but  half 
turned  away  with  a  groan ;  yet  something 
in  the  scene  stilled  the  gibing  tongues  of 
the  troopers,  and  they  pressed  between  us 
in  rough  kindliness,  so  surrounding  me 
that  for  the  moment  I  was  hidden  from 
view. 

I  was  mounted  on  a  spare  horse.  Per- 
haps it  was  one  that  had  belonged  to  the 
dead  Badehorn — I  cannot  say — and  with 
a  trooper  on  my  left  holding  the  reins, 
and  one  on  my  right,  a  cocked  pistol  in 
his  hand,  I  was  put  almost  in  the  rear  of 
the  party.  Then  followed  a  few  quick 
commands,  the  tnimpets  pealed,  and  we 
were  on  the  way  back  to  Orleans.  We 
went  at  a  smart  trot,  for  it  was  evidently 
the  intention  of  our  captors  to  reach  the 
city  ere  sundown,  and,  bright  as  the  day 
had  become,  the  lights  of  sunset  were  al- 
ready showing  in  the  west. 

Of  the  other  prisoners  I  could  see  notli- 
ing,  except  Coqueville,  and  he  rode  almost 
immediately  before  me,  but  with  this  dif- 
ference, that  his  hands  were  free  and  his 
horse  not  led.  I  do  not  know  why,  but  I 
kept  watching  him  with  a  strange  fasci- 
nation as  he  rode  on,  apparently  in  the 
deepest  dejection,  his  head  held  down  be- 
tween his  shoulders.  I  knew  his  mount, 
too.  It  was  his  own  mare,  Lisette,  and 
she  also  seemed  to  be  possessed  with  the 
same  despair  as  her  master,  for  she  lagged 
and  hung  back,  until  we  in  the  rear  almost 
rode  over  her  quarters.  But,  notwith- 
standing this,  she  still  kept  going  more 
and  more  slowly,  her  tail  switching  ner- 
vously to  and  fro,  and  her  ears  laid  back. 

Seeing  this,  the  men  on  each  side  of 
Lisette  exchanged  some  rough  joke  about 
feminine  temper,  and  closed  in  on  Coque- 
ville, forcing  his  nag  on.  And  then  I  no- 
ticed that  his  left  foot  was  out  of  the  stir- 
rup, and,  stretching  his  leg  outwards  -with 
a  quick,  rapid  motion,  he  spurred  the 
trooper's  horse  next  to  him.  It  swerved 
slightly,  leaving  a  space  between  them. 
Quick  as  thought,  Coqueville  touched 
Lisette  on  the  neck  with  the  flat  of  his 
hand,  and,  obeying  the  signal,  she  slung 
half  round  and  lashed  out.  There  was  a 
curse  and  a  heavy  fall  as  the  stricken  horse 
lurched  downwards  with  its  leg  broken, 
and  we  behind  had  to  rein  up  sharply  to 
avoid  riding  on  those  in  front.    ^^^T^ 
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111  the  momentary  confusion  caused  by 
this,  a  little  space  was  left  clear  for 
Coqueville.  It  was  but  a  flash,  a  second 
of  time  that  he  had.  But  he  took  it,  and, 
as  the  kicked  horse  fell,  he  lifted  Lisette's 
head,  dashed  through  the  opening  into 
the  wood,  and  vanished. 

In  a  moment  there  was  a  wild  hubbub 
of  kicking,  plunging  horses  around  us. 
The  man  next  to  me  vainly  fired  his  pistol 
after  the  fugitive,  and  two  or  three  of  the 
troopers  rode  after  him  in  headlong  pur- 
suit. The  whole  line  halted,  and  Richelieu 
galloped  up,  white  with  rage.  He  saw  at 
a  glance  what  had  happened,  and  a  short 
inquii'y  told  him  who  had  escaped. 

**Here,  Poltrot,"  he  exclaimed  to  a 
sergeant,  "  take  half  a  dozen  men  and 
bring  him  back,  dead  or  alive,  and  a  hun- 
dreil  crowns  are  yours." 

"  You  might  make  it  five  hundred  with 
safety.  You  will  never  have  to  pay.  The 
Orleanais  is  not  long  enough  to  give  you 
time  to  catch  Lisette." 

It  was  Conde  who  spoke,  but  Richelieu 
made  no  answer,  except  that  his  cheek 
grew  paler,  and  he  drew  a  pistol  from  his 
holster.  The  men  whom  he  had  detached 
were  gone,  but  the  trooper  whose  horse 
had  fallen  stood  a  little  apart  on  the  road- 
side, staring  stupidly  at  his  beast,  which 
lay  there  in  mute  suffering.  Richelieu 
turned  to  the  man,  and  looked  at  him; 
and  as  I  watched,  helpless  and  tied,  his 
face  seemed  transformed  —  his  eyes 
burned,  his  lips  were  drawn  back  over 
teeth  like  those  of  the  snarling  wolf.  At 
last  he  spoke,  in  a  voice  that  shook  with 
rage : 

**  Was  it  you,  Lc  Brun,  who  let  the  pris- 
oner escape  ? " 

"  My  horse  was  kicked,  captain,  and  I — 
T  fell,"  stammered  the  man,  and  again 
came  a  laugh  and  a  mocking  cry  from  the 
prince : 

''Boncoq,  Coqueville!" 

The  words  seemed  to  drive  the  savage 
to  madness.  He  glanced  behind  him  with 
an  oath,  and  then,  lifting  his  pistol,  point- 
vi\  it  at  I>e  Brun. 

The  man  threw  up  his  hands  with  a  ci-y 
that  changed  to  a  sob,  for  there  was  a 
sharp  report,  and  the  wretch,  spinning 
round,  fell  to  the  shot,  all*  huddled  in  a 
heap  beside  his  horse.  Slowly  the  monk 
put  the  smoking  pistol  back  into  his  hol- 
ster. His  eye  fell  on  the  troopers  near 
him,  and  they  shrank  at  his  look,  cowed  by 
the  sullen  ferocity  of  his  glance. 

Then  he  called  to  one  of  the  men : 

"  Put  this  horse  out  of  pain,  and  follow 
us — inarch !  " 

It  may  have  been  part  of  the  iron  dis- 
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cipline  by  which  a  ferocious  soldiery  was 
kept  in  order,  but  it  was  murder  all  the 
same,  murder  as  foul  and  cruel  as  ever 
was  wrought  by  a  human  tiger  in  the  face 
of  God's  day.  And  now  I  began  to  realize 
what  manner  of  man  this  was  whom  men 
called  The  Monk,  and  the  stories  I  had 
heard  of  him  came  back  to  me:  how  ho 
was  destined  for  the  church;  how  his 
fierce  and  turbulent  soul  scorned  the  black 
robe  and  longed  for  the  sword.  He  fled 
from  his  convent.  Caraffa,  the  legate  of 
the  Holy  See,  relieved  him  of  his  vows, 
and  no  more  reckless  cavalier  fought 
through  the  Italian  war. 

He  returned  a  merciless  soldier,  a  fit 
,  instrument  for  the  dark  designs  of  those 
who  sought  to  kill  the  faith  with  the 
sword.  But  the  cup  of  his  wickedness 
was  brimming  over,  and  the  day  of  ven- 
geance was  not  far,  when  he  too  was  to  die 
by  an  assassin's  hand.  I  often  wonder  if 
any  thought  of  poor  Le  Brun  ever  flashed 
before  the  glazing  eyes  of  Richelieu,  that 
bleak  January  night,  when  he  lay  pon- 
iarded, and  dying  like  a  dog,  on  the  pave- 
ment of  the  Rue  des  Lavandieres. 

We  rode  on,  the  men  in  an  awestruck 
silence,  and  even  I  forgetful  of  myself  in 
the  horror  of  the  thing  that  had  happened. 
And  yet,  swift  and  awful  as  Le  Brun*s 
fate  was,  it  was  merciful  to  that  which 
every  day  men,  women,  children — j-es, 
even  babes — had  to  suffer  in  the  years  of 
the  War  of  the  Religions.  The  times  had 
turned  men's  hearts  to  stone,  and  life,  the 
life  God  gave  us,  was  of  less  value  than 
the  dust  beneath  our  feet. 

But  I  was  not  then  old  enough  to  be 
callous,  and  I  never  became  so.  The  long 
years  of  my  seclusion  have  prevented  me 
from  being  hardened  to  scenes  like  these. 
And  as  I  thought  of  Richelieu  and  his 
terrible  deed  I  began  to  see  how  far,  how 
irrevocably,  I  hacl  fallen.  Black  as  his 
shield  was,  it  was  starred  by  the  fires  of  a 
dauntless  courage.  Cruel  as  he  was,  his 
word  was  inviolate,  and  there  were  times, 
too,  when  no  knight  of  old  could  have 
borne  himself  more  gallantly.  None  knew 
that  better  than  I.  And  I  shivered  and 
shrunk  in  my  soul  with  the  cowardice  of 
guilt  as  I  thought  how  even  he,  evil  among 
the  evil,  had  turned  from  me  in  contempt 
and  loathing. 

So  1  rode  on,  my  bitter  thoughts  pre- 
venting me  from  feeling  pain  from  my 
bonds,  my  own  self  reproach  making  me 
callous  to  the  scorn  that  was  ever  and 
again  glanced  at  me,  and  the  tramp  of 
hoofs,  the  jingle  of  chain  bits,  and  the 
clank  of  scabbards  made  a  sad  accom- 
paniment to  the  riot  in  my  mind.  ^pwrrTp 
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At  last,  a  few  minutes  after  sunset,  in 
the  brief  interval  when  the  winter  twi- 
light hung  before  the  gray  of  the  night, 
we  reached  the  city  gates.  They  were 
shut,  but  the  oflficer  on  guard,  the  same 
Italian  whom  we  had  met  when  Marcilly 
and  I  entered  Orleans,  opened  them  as  we 
came  up,  and  a  short  conversation  ensued 
between  him  and  the  leaders  of  our  party. 
At  first  1  could  hear  nothing;  but,  as  the 
prisoners  were  massed  up,  I  was  brought 
close  to  the  speakers,  and  saw  that 
Achon's  face  was  clouded  and  full  of  mis- 
giving. 

"  Four  couriers,  did  you  say,  Caran- 
dini?" 

"  Monsieur — and  there  are  already  some 
on  the  part  of  the  constable  who  have 
reached  the  palace.  Tis  said  that  he  him- 
self lies  just  outside  the  Portereau." 

Then  a  word  or  two  was  exchanged  in 
low  tones  between  Richelieu  and  Achon, 
and  the  former  called  a  subaltern  officer. 

"  Carogues,  take  half  the  men,  and 
escort  the  princess  and  her  suite  to  the 
Jacobins.  You  will  keep  them  under 
careful  guard.  There  must  be  no  time 
allowed  for  leave  takings.  We  look  after 
the  others." 

The  order  was  obeyed  to  the  letter ;  not 
but  that  Marie  obtained  a  moment's 
speech  with  Achon. 

"  Monsieur,"  she  said,  "  I  pray  you  let 
me  join  my  husband.  The  favor  I  ask  is 
so  small.    In  mercy  grant  it.". 

And  he  looked  at  her  with  a  cruel  light 
in  his  eye,  while  the  mark  that  my  hand 
had  made  on  his  face  seemed  to  grow 
darker,  as  he  said : 

"  You  will  join  him  later  on,  madame — 
he  is  in  the  arms  of  the  Holy  Office." 

The  pitiless  meaning  of  his  words  was 
clear  as  daylight.  She  gave  a  little  gasp 
and  strove  to  speak,  but  speech  would  not 
come  to  her,  and  then  I  found  voice,  and 
saved  her  from  humbling  herself  in  vain 
at  the  feet  of  the  priest. 

"Ah,  madame,  ask  him  nothing — ^beg 
not  from  him !  " 

Simple  as  the  words  were,  they  steadied 
her,  and  gave  her  the  strength  she  needed. 
She  lapsed  into  a  proud,  cold  silence,  and 
reined  back,  while  Achon  bent  towards 
me. 

"  You,  too,  are  of  those  whom  the  Office 
needs;  but  before  it  touches  you,  mon- 
sieur  "    he  paused,    and    his      hand 

passed  over  his  check,  ere  he  continued — 
"  I  will  deal  with  you,  and  after  that  you 
will  bless  the  rack  and  the  estrapade  when 
they  come." 

1  laughed  back  at  him  in  reckless  scorn 
as  he  turned  away;  and  then  we  divided 


into  two  parties,  I  being  placed  with  the 
one  in  which  Conde  was,  and  that  headed 
straight  for  the  house  in  the  Rue  Parisis. 

We  were  closely  guarded.  The  troopers 
hemmed  us  in  so  that  we  could  barely  see 
anything  except  the  men  around  us;  but, 
nevertheless,  in  the  glances  1  shot  to  the 
right  and  to  the  left,  I  was  aware  that 
there  was  a  strange  commotion  in  the 
streets.  As  we  rode  on,  there  were  voices 
raised  in  angry  murmurs,  and  all  around 
us  there  was  a  humming  as  of  bees.  Riche- 
lieu saw  this,  and  doubled  his  precautions, 
riding  close  to  Conde's  side  himself,  and 
Achon's  face  became  graver  and  graver 
as  he  went  onward.  Near  the  Martroi, 
which  I  passed  with  shuddering  horror, 
we  came  across  a  party  of  the  queen's 
guards,  with  Lorgnac  at  their  head;  and 
by  his  side — I  could  scarce  believe  my 
eyes — ^was  Ponthieu. 

They  were  coming  towards  us;  but 
whether  by  accident  or  design,  I  cannot 
tell.  They  filled  the  road,  scarce  leaving 
us  room  to  pass.  Seeing  this,  Richelieu 
called  out  in  a  loud  voice : 

"  Way !  Way  for  the  prisoners  of  the 
king!" 

Lorgnac  gave  a  sharp  order  to  his  men, 
calling  them  aside;  but  the  crowd  heard 
the  monk's  words,  and  began  to  murmur, 
while  Ponthieu,  reckless  as  ever,  raised  a 
shout  of  "  Bourbon,  Notre  Dame !  "  In  a 
moment  the  mob  caught  up  the  cry,  and 
it  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth. 

At  the  time  Achon  was  quite  close  to 
Ponthieu,  and  he  turned  on  the  Gascon 
fiercely. 

"  You  shall  smart  for  this.  I  know 
you,"  and  a  gibing  answer  came  back  to 
him: 

"  I  have  not  the  like  honor,  monsieur, 
yet  I  have  given  a  livre  for  masses  for  the 

souls  of  your  dead  guards "  and  what 

more  he  would  have  said  it  is  impossible 
to  say;  for  here  Lorgnac  cut  him  short, 
seizing  his  reins  and  forcing  him  back, 
as  he  waved  us  on : 

"  Pass,  gentlemen !  We  give  way  to  the 
king's  prisoners." 

And  as  we  went  on,  the  guardsman  and 
Richelieu  exchanged  glances  that  crossed 
each  other  like  two  sword  blades. 

It  was  a  narrow  affair,  and  escaped  but 
by  a  hair  in  ending  in  bloodshed.  That 
something  of  import  had  happened  I  was 
sure  now ;  but  as  yet  I  could  not  tell  what 
it  was,  and  neither  Achon  nor  Richelieu 
knew,  though  they  guessed  that  trouble 
was  afoot,  and  a  pistol  barrel  gleamed  in 
the  latter s  hand,  where  he  rode  almost 
boot  to  saddle  with  the  prince. 

And  so  on  we  rode,  through  the  darkqn- 
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in>?  streets,  and  at  last  we  were  again  be- 
fore the  prison.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  a 
mob  that  grew  in  numbers  each  moment 
had  gathered,  as  if  expecting  our  coming; 
but  whether  it  was  the  persuasive  force 
in  the  muzzles  of  the  emperor's  pistols, 
which  leered  down  upon  them  from  the 
walls,  or  whether  the  crowd  was  simply  in 
a  sullen,  speechless  mood,  I  know  not.  All 
1  do  know  is  that  there  was  neither  cry 
nor  shout  as  they  passed ;  but  a  murmur- 
ing that  rose  and  sank,  to  rise  and  fall 
once  more,  like  the  distant  voice  of  the 
sea  on  a  level  shore. 

And  now  we  halted  before  the  gates. 
The  trumpets  pealed  out  loudly,  and  the 
huge  doors  groaned  back  in  opening,  dis- 
closing the  courtyard  lined  with  armed 
men,  while  De  Bresy  and  Comminges 
stood  in  the  archway. 

"  You  have  them  i "  asked  the  former, 
eagerly;  and  Kichelieu  answered  briefly: 

'*  All  but  Coqueville." 

As  he  spoke,  both  De  Bresy  and  Com- 
minges saw  me,  and  the  former  said,  with 
a  force<l  laugh: 

"  So  it  is  my  turn  again,  monsieur. 
This  time  you  will  find  it  no  jest;  "  but 
Achon  answered  him,  not  1,  saying 
coldly : 

"He  belongs  to  the  Holy  Office,  mon- 
sieur, and  to  none  else  beside." 

De  Bresy  remained  silent,  and  with  this 
we  entered.  In  the  courtyard  there  was  a 
little  bustle  as  we  dismounted,  and,  await- 
ing my  fate,  I  looked  around  me  in  stony 
apathy.  Then,  moved  perhaps  by  the 
same  impulse  that  sometimes  makes  a 
stag,  wounded  to  death,  nibble  at  the  grass 
around  it,  I  cast  my  eyes  on  the  sunset, 
and  the  strangeness  of  it  held  and  arrest- 
ed me,  in  spite  of  myself.  There  was  a 
broad  red  sash  of  light  across  the  west, 
that  cut  abruptly,  and  without  any  grada- 
tions of  tint,  into  the  somber  gray  of  the 
sky.  Against  this  weird  background  rose 
the  brown  and  purple  silhouettes  of  the 
houses,  the  white  and  glistening  spires 
of  Ste.  Croix,  and  the  grim  keep  of  the 
palace,  the  royal  standard  flaunting  from 
the  staff. 

Even  as  T  looked  it  seemetl  to  slip  down 
a  little  with  a  jerk,  and  then  fluttered 
slowly  down  to  half  mast  height.  Xo  one 
noticed  this.  All  were  busily  engaged, 
and  Richelieu,  Achon,  and  the  others  were 
in  earnest  converse.  Achon  was  urging 
something,  a  desperate  resolve  on  his  face; 
but  De  Bresy  shook  his  head,  his  hand  to 
the  hilt  of  his  sword,  and  Comminges  said 
loudly : 

"  No !  It  would  be  murder.  We  are  not 
here  for  that." 


Wliercat  Richelieu  put  his  hand  on  the 
priest's  shoulder,  saying:  '*Let  it  rest. 
'Tis  but  a  matter  of  hours."  Then,  as  if 
to  end  the  colloquy,  he  turned  to  the 
guards,  saying  sharply : 

"  Bring  on  the  prisoners !  " 

It  was  then  that  Conde  looked  at  me 
for  the  first  time  since  the  discovery  of  my 
shame.    "He?"  he  said.    "And  with  me?" 

"  Xo,  monseigneur,"  Achon  answered, 
"with  me — he  remains  in  my  sight  from 
now;"  and  his  hand  once  more  touched 
his  bruised  cheek. 

So,  guarded  and  still  bound,  I  was  taken 
wuth  them,  as  the  j)rince  was  led  back  to 
his  old  prison.  in»the  landing  at  the  end 
of  the  corridor  I  was  stopped. 

"  Let  him  be  kept  here  until  I  come 
back,"  said  Achon.  "  See  that  he  does  not 
escape  you." 

An<l  the  troopers  on  each  side  of  me 
smiled  grimly  in  answer.  The  fate  of  Le 
Brun  was  too  recent  to  allow  them  to  for- 
get their  vigilance.  With  a  parting  look 
at  me,  Achon  followed  the  others  into  the 
room,  and,  the  door  being  open,  I  was  en- 
abled to  see  and  hear  what  passed. 

As  the  prince  stepped  in,  Vaux,  who  was 
still  there,  came  forward  with  hanging 
head  and  tears  in  his  eyes;  but  Conde, 
who  took  no  notice  of  his  captors,  em- 
braced him,  saying  kindly : 

"  C-ome,  Vaux,  'tis  the  fortune  of 
war,"  and  then  he  looked  at  the  card  table 
where  Vaux  had  rebuilt  his  house  of  cards. 
He  touched  it  with  his  fingers,  and,  as  it 
crumble<l  on  the  table,  he  laughed  as  he 
turned  to  De  Bresy. 

"  Dreams  of  our  youth— eh,  De  Bresy  ?  " 
And  then,  with  a  perfect  coolness,  he  went 
on,  taking  a  seat  at  the  table,  "  The  long 
ride  has  tired  me,  and  I  need  a  rest.  Come, 
De  Bresy,  play  me  a  rubber." 

"I  am  at  your  highness'  commands;" 
and  De  Bresy,  taking  a  place  opposite  to 
the  prince,  rapidly  shuffled  the  cards. 
They  were  cut  to  him,  and  he  dealt  out 
two  hands  amidst  a  wondering  silence. 
Vaux  had  slunk  to  the  window,  and  the 
prince  completely  ignored  the  presence  of 
Achon  and  Richelieu.  As  for  Comminges, 
he  was  at  the  door  near  me,  and  1  heard 
him  mutter  under  his  breath: 

"  Aye,  he  is  brave !  " 

"  The  old  stakes  ? "  The  prince  was 
laughing  as  he  spoke. 

"  Your  highness." 

"You  lose,  De  Bresy.  I  would  put  my 
life  on  this  hand." 

"  Monseigneur !  "  It  was  Achon's  harsh 
voice  that  broke  in  upon  them,  and  Conde 
looked  up,  a  cold  inquiry  in  his  eyes. 

"Monseigneur,"    the    bishop   went    rT 
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"  I  have  that  to  tell  you  which  admits  of 

no  delay "   He  stopped,  the  unspoken 

words  still  on  his  lips,  for  the  deep  boom 
of  a  heavy  gun  fell  upon  our  ears,  and 
from  outside  there  was  a  shouting  from 
ten  thousand  throats. 

"  The  constable !  Long  live  the  con- 
stable !  "  and  louder  and  yet  more  loud 
came  another  cry,  "  Long  live  Conde ! 
The  prince  is  saved  I  " 

De  Bresy  almost  rose  from  his  seat,  but 
the  prince  bade  him  play  on,  paying  no 
heed  to  the  cries,  and  half  turning  his 
back  on  Achon.  Richelieu  and  Com- 
minges  had  dashed  from  the  room,  and 
for  once  Monsieur  of  Aries  stood  irreso- 
lute and  amazed.  The  suspense  lasted  but 
for  a  moment.  There  came  another  shout 
and  the  tramp  of  hurrying  feet.  It  was 
Richelieu  returning,  with  a  pale  face,  and 
around  and  behind  him  were  other  figures. 

There  was  Cipierre,  his  grim  face  beam- 
ing;- there  was  another  who  came  with 
halting  steps  of  pain,  but  his  eye  was 
bright,  and  there  was  a  flush  of  joy  on  the 
cheek  of  the  great  Chancellor  of  France. 
There  were  others  I  cannot  name,  but  as 
Richelieu  hurried  to  Achon's  side  and 
whispered  something  in  his  ear,  something 
that  turned  his  cheek  to  ashes,  there  was 
a  joyous  shout  of  "  Bourbon,  Notre 
Dame !  "  and  Ponthieu  came  through  the 
crowd.  He  pressed  to  the  prince's  side, 
and,  leaning  over  the  table,  said  low,  but 
still  loud  enough  for  me  to  hear : 

"  The  king  is  dead." 

Conde  looked  up  quietly.  Then  he 
turned  to  De  Bresy  and  spread  his  cards 
face  upwards  on  the  table,  saying  with  a 
smile: 

**  You  see — I  hold  four  aces." 

The  next  minute  the  room  was  filled  and 
the  passage  choked  with  men.  On  all  sides 
I  heard  the  words,  "  The  king  is  dead  1 
The  constable  is  at  the  gates ! "  All 
around  me  were  the  men  of  the  queen's 
guards;  the  others  had  gone.  There  was 
a  face  there  I  knew  well,  and  as  yet 
the  man  did  not  know  my  shame.  It 
was  Lorgnac,  and  as  our  eyes  met  he 
stepped  to  my  side,  his  poniard  in  his 
hand.  With  two  or  three  quick  cuts,  he 
freed  me,  and  then  shook  me  warmly  by 
the  hand. 

"  It  is  all  over  with  them,"  he  said,  with 
a  smile.    "  You  are  safe  now." 

XXIII. 

I  MADK  no  answer  to  Lorgnac,  fcut  stood 
for  a  moment  incapable  of  thought  or 
action;  hardly,  indeed,  realizing  that 
1    was    free    from    my    shameful    bonds. 


Around  me  was  a  sea  of  faces,  and  I  felt 
as  if  all  eyes  were  upon  me,  although  in 
the  gloom  one  could  scarce  see  a  sword's 
point  ahead.  All  that  could  be  discerned 
was  a  confused  crowd  of  shadows,  with 
here  and  there  the  flash  of  a  breastplate 
or  the  gleam  of  a  steel  cap,  as  they  caught 
and  reflected  some  lingering  ray  of  light. 
The  thronged  room  beyond,  however,  was 
in  brightness.  Some  one  had  lit  the  lamps 
there,  and  from  where  I  was  leaning 
against  the  wall  I  could  see  an  ever  chang- 
ing crowd  pressing  round  the  spot  where 
Conde  stood.  High  words  were  passing, 
too,  and  there  was  a  veiled  threat  in  the 
chancellor's  voice  as,  leaning  his  shaking 
limbs  on  his  crutches,  he  turned  on  Achon 
in  answer  to  some  speech  made  by  the 
bishop. 

'^  Monsieur,  there  is  no  lieutenant 
general  of  the  kingdom  now.  That  office 
died  with  the  late  king." 

"  And  I  demand  Marcilly's  release."  It 
was  Conde's  voice  that  cut  in,  and  Achon 
answered  sullenly : 

"  You  must  ask  for  him  from  the  Holy 
Oflice,  and  its  hold  is  firm." 

"  But  he  shall  be  freed,  or  you.  Monsieur 
of  Aries,  will  answer  for  it."  And  now  I 
could  wait  to  hear  no  more.  My  scattered 
senses  were  recovering  themselves.  I 
could  not  linger  until  all  knew  my  shame, 
and  this  they  would  know  soon  enough, 
for  such  things  travel  like  lightning  from 
mouth  to  mouth.  Lorgnac  was  still  near 
to  me.  He  still  believed  me  to  be  a  man 
of  honor.  He  would  help  me  once  more, 
and,  bending  forward,  I  said  to  him : 

"  Monsieur,  can  you  get  me  out  of 
this?    I— I  must  go." 

He  nodded  and  smiled.  Then,  putting 
his  arm  through  mine,  he  led  me  along  the 
passage,  into  the  courtyard.  None  dare<l 
to  hinder  him.  Even  if  they  had  dared, 
they  could  have  done  nothing,  for  every- 
where around  us  were  the  queen's  guards. 
The  gates,  too,  were  no  longer  kept  by  the 
archers,  but  by  grim  looking  men  in  n 
strange  uniform  of  somber  black. 

"  They  are  the  gendarmes  of  Aunis," 
said   Lorgnac,   as   we   passed   the  gates. 

"  And  now,  adieu !  I  suppose  I  shall  see 
you  tomorrow  at  the  palace,  in  the  prince's 
suite." 

I  took  the  hand  he  held  out  to  me  for  a 
moment,  and,  muttering  my  thanks, turned 
hastily  and  mingled  with  the  crowd  on  the 
pavement,  leaving  Lorgnac  staring  after 
me  in  astonishment  at  my  abrupt  de- 
parture. 

In  a  crowd  one  is  soon  lost,  and  in  the 
uncertain  light  it  would  have  require<l 
sharp  eyes  to  have  recognized  me  apjL 
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threaded  my  way  through  the  heaving 
throng.  Xot  that  I  gave  a  thought  to  re- 
i'apture.  My  mind  was  absorbed  with  one 
idea,  and  that  was  to  put  miles  between 
me  and  the  scene  of  my  shame.  For  the 
moment  I  was  tortured  by  neither  remoi*se 
nor  fear.  I  seemed  dead  to  all  sensations. 
All  that  I  wanted  was  to  quit  Orleans. 

Finally  I  reached  a  street  that  was  still 
in  quietness,  and  halted  under  a  lamp  set 
in  the  wall  of  a  house  above  the  image  of 
the  Virgin.  I  looked  around  me.  There 
were  few  people  stirring  here,  but  some 
shops  were  open,  and  one  of  these,  almost 
opposite  to  me,  was  a  place  where  I  saw 
that  I  might  renew  my  apparel  to  some 
extent,  and  perhaps  get  another  sword. 
My  purse  was  still  with  me,  and  it  was 
heavy  enough,  for  I  was  rich  in  the  world's 
goods.  I  determined  to  act  at  once;  so, 
crossing  the  road,  I  went  into  the  shop 
and  purchased  what  I  wanted — a  stout, 
si^rviceable  sword  and  a  good  cloak. 

•The  shopkeeper  tried  to  enter  into  con- 
vei-se  with  me  about  the  events  of  the 
day,  the  death  of  the  king,  and  other 
things,  but  I  cut  him  short,  and,  paying 
him  his  money,  stepped  out  into  the  street. 
Once  there,  I  walked  on  at  a  brisk  pace 
towards  the  city  gates.  Xo  one  attempted 
to  stop  me,  and,  passing  through,  I  gained 
the  river  shore,  and  looked  out  for  a  ferry- 
boat; but  there  was  not  one  in  sight.  I 
stood  for  a  little,  straining  my  eyes  into 
the  night.  The  moonlight  fell  soft  and 
clear  on  the  long  quay  and  on  the  slow, 
creeping  river  before  me.  Behind  me  was 
the  city,  and  the  hum  of  voices  joined 
themselves  to  the  dreamy  lapping  of  the 
Loire  at  my  feet.  On  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  river  the  night  lights  of  a  few  boats 
were  burning,  and,  further  still,  twinkled 
a  long  chain  of  camp  fires,  marking  the 
spot  where  the  constable  lay. 

Thrice  T  hailed  a  boatman,  calling  loud- 
ly, but  there  was  no  reply,  and  1  heard 
nothing  except  the  hum  from  the  city  be- 
hind, and  the  whisperings  of  the  stream 
before  me.  Seeing  at  last  that  it  was  use- 
loss  to  waste  time  here,  I  turned  to  the 
left,  and  followed  the  river  bank,  hoping 
to  come  across  a  boat,  but  with  no  results. 
Finally  I  stopped  again  and  looked 
around.  Yes!  There  was  no  doubt  of  it. 
I  was  close  to  the  spot  where  Caillaud  had 
suffered  his  martyrdom,  on  the  day  of  our 
entry  into  Orleans.  The  scaffold  was  still 
there,  the  stacks  of  wood,  not  completely 
used;  near  it,  and  perhaps  the  ashes  of  the 
fire  were  still  wa nn. 

T  stepped  up  to  the  scaffold,  and,  as  I 
«li<l  so,  a  homeless  dog  rose  from  behind 
the  wood,  and  with  a  quick,  short  bark  at 


me,  fled  into  the  shivering  night.  From 
the  distance  I  heard  him  howling,  and 
my  heart  sank  within  me  as  I  thought 
how  even  a  dog  had  fled  in  terror  at  my 
approach,  a  dog  to  whom  I  meant  no 
harm. 

As  I  stood  near  the  scaffold,  my  mind 
was  again  full  of  bitter  thoughts,  of  use- 
less self  reproach,  of  hopeless  sorrow.  I 
looked  towards  the  river.  It  moved  so 
calmly.  It  was  so  still  and  deep.  Under 
its  placid  surface  perhaps  there  would 
be  peace.  Better  death  than  this  torment 
in  my  soul.  I  made  a  step  towards  it,  but 
— whether  it  was  cowardice  or  not,  I  can- 
not say — I  stayed  myself,  and  then  that 
hope  which  never  dies  flickered  once  more 
in  my  heart.  Perhaps  1  could  retrieve 
myself.  If  not,  surely  there  was  another 
death  yet  left  to  me  to  die  ^    Not  this ! 

I  moved  back  again  near  the  scaffold, 
and,  seating  myself  on  the  pile  of  wood, 
began  to  think;  but  my  brain  seemed 
stricken  with  palsy.  All  that  flamed  be- 
fore my  mind,  in  endless  scrolls  of  fire, 
was  the  thought  of  my  infamy.  I  rose 
again,  but  a  mist  seemed  to  gather  before 
me.  There  was  a  drumming  in  my  ears, 
and,  tottering  forward,  I  clung  to  the 
scaffolding  to  save  myself  from  falling. 
With  my  hands  clenched  to  the  boardings. 
I  stood  shaking  in  every  limb,  and  then  I 
suppose  I  must  have  fainted.  I  seemed  to 
be  dropping,  dropping  through  endless 
space,  amid  the  turmoil  and  din  of  chaos, 
amid  the  unearthly  mowings  of  devils  re- 
joicing at  my  fall.  Then  all  became  blank 
oblivion. 

Slowly,  slow^ly  I  came  to  myself,  and, 
after  a  minute  or  so,  gathered  strength  to 
stand  without  the  support  of  the  board- 
ings. I  wiped  my  forehead,  which,  cold 
iis  it  was,  was  damp  with  sweat,  and  once 
more  looked  around.  It  was  evident  that 
the  excess  of  my  mental  torture  had 
broken  my  strength,  and  strength  I  must 
have  to  go.  I  determined  to  retrace  m;^ 
steps,  obtain  some  food,  and  then  risk 
swimming  the  Loire,  if  necessary,  to  get 
out  of  Orleans.  I  found  myself,  soon 
after,  in  the  Rue  des  Tanneurs,  and  final- 
ly reached  a  little  square  just  beyond  St. 
Pierre  le  Puellier,  on  the  corner  of  which 
stood  a  cabaret  of  some  pretensions. 

Obscure  as  the  square  was,  cold  as  the 
night  was,  there  were  numbers  of  people 
about,  and  as  I  peered  into  the  cabaret,  I 
saw  that  it  was  all  but  full.  Every  gossip, 
every  babbler,  every  idler  who  had  a  brown 
piece  in  his  pocket,  was  spending  it  in 
Vouvray,  in  Rocheeorbon,  or  in  cognac, 
while  he  talked  over  the  news.  I  entered 
quietly,  and  seeing  in  a  corner  a  small 
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vacant  table,  settled  myself  there,  and  or- 
dered some  food  and  a  bottle  of  wine.  The 
food  I  could  barely  touch,  although  I 
forced  myself  to  eat  a  little ;  but  the  wine 
warmed  me,  and  I  began  to  recover  my 
faculties,  and  also  gained  some  of  that 
courage  that  liquor  gives  to  the  weakest. 

Up  to  now  I  had  taken  no  notice  of  the 
company  assembled,  but  as  I  leaned  back 
and  glanced  around,  I  saw,  at  a  table  not 
four  paces  from  me,  a  half  dozen  men 
seated  together,  drinking  and  gossiping. 
Imagine  my  astonishment  on  seeing 
among  them  Brusquet,  the  jester,  and 
Carouges,  the  officer  of  carabiniers,  who 
had  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  escort 
that  was  to  conduct  the  Princess  of  (^onde 
to  her  prison  in  the  Jacobin  priory.  Brus- 
quet, I  was  aware,  knew  me,  and  Carouges 
— had  he  not  been  a  witness  to  that  awful 
scene  at  St.  Loup? 

They  were  between  me  and  the  door, 
else -I  had  gone  out.  As  it  was,  I  had  to 
wait-,  trusting  that  their  preoccupation, 
and  the  shadow  in  which  I  sat,  would  pre- 
vent them  from  recognizing  me,  and  re- 
solved to  take  the  first  convenient  oppor- 
tunity to  depart.  And  so  as  I  sat  I  became 
a  compulsory  listener  to  their  talk.  I 
caught  Carouges'  voice  at  the  end  of  a 
sentence. 

"  Faith  of  a  gentleman  I  1  never  saw  a 
man  look  so,  and  hope  never  to  see  one 
again.  If  ever  coward  and  villain  was 
stamped  on  a  man's  face,  it  was  on 
Vibrac's." 

"  And  yet,"  said  another,  whom  I  knew 
not,  "  there  are  those  who  refuse  to  be- 
lieve the  story "  but  Carouges  inter- 
rupted him,  saying  a  little  haughtily: 

"  M.  de  Quesnay,  I  was  there,  and  he 
owned  to  it — the  cur!  " 

^^Hein!"  And  Brusquet  flapped  the 
bladder  attached  to  his  scepter  on  the 
table.  ^^  UeinI  But  Vibrac  only  illus- 
trates what  I  was  always  telling  my  little 
brother  Francis,  God  rest  hio  soul." 

"  And  that  was  ? "  asked  two  or  three 
voices. 

"  That  ambition  and  love  will  ruin  the 
best  man.  My  cousins  of  Guise  illustrate 
the  first,  and  in  Vibrac  we  have  the  proof 
of  the  second." 

"  Mention  them  not  in  the  same 
breath,"  exclaimed  Carouges,  and  the 
jester  answered,  waving  his  scepter  up 
and  down : 

"  Ot/?'  da!  Vibrac  was  a  good  enough 
sword  in  the  Spanish  war,  and  in  the 
Milanese.  No,  no!  I  know  more  than 
you  about  this,  Carouges,  but,  of  your 
grace,  pass  the  Milan  cheese — I  am  not 
yet  thirsty  enough." 


He  helped  himself  to  some  cheese  to 
whet  his  thirst,  and,  filling  his  goblet, 
raised  it  to  his  lips.  While  he  drank 
Quesnay  took  up  the  talk. 

"  But  the  other — Marcilly — ^lie  has  not 
escaped,  has  he  'i  " 

"  No,"  said  Carouges ;  "  he  dies  tomor- 
row." 

My  heart  began  to  beat,  and  Brusquet, 
putting  down  his  glass,  stared  at  Ca- 
rouges. 

"  Come,  Carouges,  you  jest.  Vibrac  has 
escaped,  and  all  the  other  prisoners  are 
free." 

"  1  see,  my  king  of  the  cap  and  bells, 
that  there  are  some  things  you  do  not 
know.  Yes,  Marcilly  has  sinned  against 
the  Holy  Office,  and  he  dies  tomorrow  on 
th3  Martroi,  an  hour  after  sunrise." 

There  was  a  silence  for  a  moment,  and 
I  strained  my  ears  to  catch  each  word. 
Then  Brusquet  asked : 

"  How  do  you  know  (    Are  you  sure  i  " 

Carouges  shrugged  his  shoulders  and 
smiled. 

^*  I  command  the  guards  at  the  scaffold," 
he  said.  Whereupon  the  men  became  si- 
lent once  more,  sipping  their  wine,  and 
looking  at  one  another. 

"  Diahle!  "  said  one.  "  What  will  come 
next?" 

"  A  decree  of  the  court  of  requests, 
granting  the  forfeited  lands  of  Chaumont 
and  Duras  to  that  loyal  servant  of  the 
king,  that  faithful  shepherd  of  his  flock. 
Achon,  Abbot  of  St.  Savin,  Bishop  of 
Aries,  and  Archbishop  designate  of  Sens." 

With  that  the  jester  rose  as  if  to  go, 
but  Quesnay  pulled  at  his  cloak. 

'*  Sit  down,"  he  said,  "  and  give  us  a 
song — our  blood  runs  blue  with  this  talk." 

But  Brusquet  shook  his  head,  while  his 
strange,  wrinkled  face  seemed  to  become 
more  and  more  sharp  and  acute,  as  he 
pointed  in  the  direction  of  the  palace, 
where  the  dead  king  lay,  and  his  voice 
shook  a  little  as  he  answered : 

"Not  tonight.  There  is  some  one  lies 
there  who  loved  to  listen  to  me,  and  who 
will  listen  no  more;  but  he  is  still  too 
near  for  me  to  sing." 

So  saying,  he  flung  a  couple  of  gold 
pieces  on  the  table,  and  turning,  steppe<l 
out  of  the  room.  Ho  was  followed  by  the 
others.  Outside  I  heard  their  voices  for  a 
moment  in  laughing  converse,  and  then 
they  were  gone. 

And  I — I  sat  there,  my  head  buried  in 
my  bosom,  burning  with  remorse,  half 
mad  with  the  tortures  of  memory.  Mar- 
cilly was  to  die  with  tomorrow's  light. 
The  words  seemed  to  hiss  in  my  ears,  and 
1 — T  had  slain  him  with  a  Judas  kiss.  Oh. 
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I  had  ^ot  my  rovonjro;  but  where  \vii:<  its 
sweetness^  1  had  plucked  my  Dead  Sea 
fruit,  and  the  ashes  of  it  were  sere  and 
bitter  in  my  mouth.  I  caHed  for  some 
<»ognac,  and  sought  to  obtain  a  temporary 
release  from  my  mental  tortures  in  the 
disgraceful  oblivion  of  the  drunken;  but 
the  fiery  spirit  had  no  more  effect  upon 
me  than  if  it  had  been  water. 

Sitting  still  became  intolerable,  so,  pay- 
ing my  account,  I  went  out  again  into  the 
night.  1  sought  the  city  gates  once  more, 
but  they  were  closed,  and,  with  a  curse, 
I  turned  and  retraced  my  steps.  1  w^as 
cage<l  in  Orleans  for  the  night.  I  again 
approached  the  cabaret,  and  stood  hesita- 
ting at  the  door.  Then  the  thought  of  the 
conversation  I  had  overheard  came  upon 
me,  and  I  turned  away  and  hastened  on- 
wards, going  I  did  not  know  where — and, 
indeed,  I  cared  not.  With  the  tireless 
persistence  of  a  madman,  I  walked  for 
hours  through  street  and  square  and -alley. 
1  walked  fast,  seeking  to  weary  myself, 
taking  no  notice  of  anything,  and  must 
have  made  the  circuit  of  the  city  at  least 
twice. 

It  was  late  now.  The  hum  of  voices, 
the  bustle  of  tramping  feet, had  died  away, 
and  1  was  alone  on  those  gray  roads  that 
stretched,  wound,  turned,  and  twisted  in 
all  directions  around  me.  Above  floated 
the  moon  in  a  cloudless  sky,  serene  and 
stately,  and  under  its  ivory  light  I  plodded 
on,  feverish  and  tireless,  until  at  last  I 
came  to  a  halt  near  the  cloisters  at  the 
back  of  Ste.  Croix. 

I  looked  about  me.  Tn  that  shivering 
light  all  was  silent  and  still.  Pure  and 
white  above  me  towered  the  temple  of  the 
Holy  Rood,  and  to  the  right  the  black 
mass  of  the  palace  loomed  against  the  sky, 
a  phantom  castle  of  cloudland.  From  two 
windows  of  the  keep  lights  w^ere  burning 
like  twin  stars.  It  was  there  they  kept 
the  death  watch  of  the  king.  It  was  there 
that  the  king's  peace  had  come  upon  him, 
whose  white  lips  had  offered  it  to  us  that 
night  when  we  stood  by  his  bedside.  For 
a  space  I  watched  the  windows,  and  then 
moved  hastily  onward.  The  cur^'e  of 
Cain  was  upon  mc,  and  T  could  not  ro-^t. 

But  now  my  strength  began  to  give  way, 
and  the  tremendous  exertions  of  the  past 
hours  to  tell  upon  mo.  I  held  on,  however, 
passing  through  the  labyrinth  of  streets 
beyond  the  cloisters,  and  drew  up  once 
more,  utterly  tired  out,  on  the  edge  of  a 
deserted  and  barren  stretch  of  ground, 
covered  here  and  there  with  the  castaway 
rubbish  of  building  materials.  Across 
this  waste  was  a  small  row  of  ruined 
houses.     They  had  been  gutted  by  fire. 


and  the  blackened  and  charred  walls  stood 
starkly  up  before  me.  Here,  at  any  rate, 
was  a  refuge  where  1  might  lie  securely 
till  the  morning,  and,  stepping  across  the 
field,  I  slunk  into  the  gaping  doorway 
nearest  to  me,  like  a  wolf  seeking  his  lair, 
and,  w*orn  out  and  exhausted,  sank  down 
upon  a  heap  of  wreckage.  But  weary  and 
broken  though  I  was  in  body,  my  mind 
was  awake,  and  the  eternal  self  torment 
ceased  not  for  a  moment. 

In  my  despair  I  dared  to  call  upon  God 
to  have  mercy  upon  me  and  east;  me  of 
my  pain.  I  know  not  if  that  prayer  ever 
reached  beyond  the  moonlight.  For  a 
while  I  lay  thus  brooding,  until  my  agony 
became  once  more  intolerable,  and  hunted 
me  from  my  place  of  rest.  I  rose  on  my 
elbow,  when  the  sound  of  a  sliding  foot- 
step and  the  crumbling  of  stones  came  to 
me,  and  I  waited,  startled  and  expectant. 
Who  was  this  other  wanderer  of  the  night 
that  had  sought  the  same  dreary  refuge 
as  I  had?  Again  1  heard  the  footstc]), 
slow  and  stealthy,  but  light  withal.  The 
noise  came  from  within  the  house,  and 
whoever  it  was  must  have  entered  before 
I  had.  Where  I  lay  it  was  black  shadow, 
but  streaming  through  the  door  was  a 
bright  ribbon  of  moonlight,  that  stretched 
right  in  front  of  me,  and  over  which  the 
n(»wcomcr  would  have  to  pass. 

For  a  time  there  was  a  dead  silence, 
then  there  was  another  cautious  step,  then 
another,  and  at  last,  with  a  light  bound,  a 
misshapen,  ape-like  figure  leaped  into  the 
moonlight  and  stood  glancing  furtively 
around.  Strange  and  monstrous  indeed 
was  the  shape — the  height  that  of  a  child, 
the  body  that  of  a  man.  The  long,  black, 
muscular  arms,  reaching  below  the  knee, 
were  bare,  A  tattered  red  cloak  hung 
to  his  shoulders,  and  his  head,  from  which 
two  yellow  eyes  glared  hideously,  was 
bound  up  in  a  scarf  that  was  wound  round 
the  jaws.  For  a  breath  I  thought  it  was 
some  goblin  of  the  night,  some  evil  spirit 
that  stood  before  me  in  bodily  present- 
ment. Then  the  thing  made  a  strange, 
cackling  noise  from  its  throat,  and  I  knew 
it  was  Majolais. 

And  as  I  looked  upon  the  dwarf  a 
strange  feeling — it  was  almost  gladness — 
came  upon  nie.  Hideous,  hardly  human, 
as  he  was,  I  had  at  least  found  one  whom 
I  knew,  one  who,  in  his  own  wild  way,  had 
shown  a  savage  affection  for  me  for  little 
kindnesses  done. 

"  Majolais!  "  I  cried  softly. 

The  dwarf  starte<l.  His  eyes  flashed 
as  he  crouched  backward,  jx^eriug  into 
the  darkness,  and  the  mooniiftht  plflyed  on 
the  shining  blade  of  a  dagger  in  his  ban 
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"  Majolais,  it  is  I — Vibrac ;  "  and,  ri- 
sing, I  approached  him;  but  he  had  al- 
ready recognized  my  voice,  and  was  at  my 
feet,  his  frame  trembling,  his  poor,  dumb 
throat  choked  with  sobs. 

I  let  the  fit  pass  him,  patting  him  gently 
on  the  shoulder  as  if  he  were  a  dog,  and 
for  one  brief  moment,  in  the  thought  of 
another's  sufferings,  I  forgot  iny  own.  We 
sat  down  together  on  a  fallen  rafter,  where 
the  moon  fell  brightly  on  us,  and  I  tried 
to  talk  to  him  and  to  get  him  to  explain, 
by  signs  if  possible,  how  he  had  escaped 
from  Achon;  but  though  he  understood 
me,  he  could  not  explain  to  me.  He  un- 
wound the  scarf  to  show  me  his  mutilated 
head,  and  on  his  body  and  upon  his  arms 
were  the  cruel  wales  of  the  lash.  These 
he  showed  to  me,  moaning  and  gibbering, 
and  at  each  mention  of  Achon's  name  he 
snarled  like  a  tiger  cat. 

I  sat  on  a  fallen  rafter,  Majolais  crouch- 
ing at  my  feet,  and  we  talked  for  long. 
At  least,  I  spoke,  and  gathered  what  I 
could  from  his  signs  and  the  broken 
sounds  he  made.  At  last  the  moon  sank 
and  the  dark  hours  came.  The  dwarf 
drew  the  remnants  of  his  cloak  over  his 
shoulders,  and,  curling  himself  up  like  a 
dog,  fell  asleep. 

But  there  came  no  rest  for  me,  and, 
with  burning  eyes,  I  sat  staring  through 
the  darkness,  where  the  black  shadows 
took  the  form  and  substance  of  mocking 
devils,  that  flitted  backward  and  for- 
ward, gibing  at  my  fall.  I  had  lost  all. 
Wherever  I  went,  the  shadow  of  my  sin 
would  dog  my  footsteps.  I  had  diced  for 
my  soul  with  the  fiend,  and  lost.  Is  there 
one  who  can  win  at  that  game  ? 

Death!  Yes,  death  offered  its  release; 
but  I  could  not  die  by  my  own  hand.  It 
would  set  the  seal  to  my  infamy;  and 
then,  there  was  another  life  beyond  the 
grave.  I  tried  once  more  to  pray  for 
health  and  strength,  but  a  feeling  I  could 
not  restrain  choked  the  words  on  my  lips. 
For  very  shame,  I  could  not  pray.  I  could 
not  creep  before  God's  throne  to  ask  back 
what  I  had  thrown  away  with  both  hands. 

As  I  sat  thus,  Majolais  shivered  and 
moaned.  Poor  wretch !  The  cold  struck 
him  sorely,  and,  removing  my  cloak,  I 
cast  it  over  him  while  he  slept.  I  then 
drew  my  doublet  closer  together,  and  in 
doing  so  my  fingers  touched  something 
soft.  I  took  hold  of  it,  and  the  faint  fra- 
grance of  violets  came  to  me.  It  was  the 
remains  of  the  little  offering  Yvonne  de 
Mailly  had  made  to  me. 

I  removed  the  flowers  and  held  them  in 
my  hand.  They  were  soft,  delicate,  and 
pure  as  the  girl's  heart ;  and  I — I  had  cast 


aside  a  priceless  gem  that  lay  at  my  feet, 
to  wander  after  an  elf  light  that  led  me 
into  the  deeps.  I  put  the  flowers  by 
carefully.  They  are  with  me  to  this  day. 
Sometimes  I  open  my  cabinet  and  look  at 
them,  and  as  I  gaze  the  withered  blossoms 
seem  to  renew  their  freshness,  and  their 
sweet  scent  to  come  back  to  them.  And 
then  I  shut  them  up  again  reverently,  as 
things  too  sacred  for  the  light. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  as  I  put  aside  the  sad 
little  gift  there  flickered  once  more  with- 
in me  a  faint  hope.  A  way  was  pointed 
out  to  me  to  seek  the  death  I  craved. 
There  was  something  of  honor  in  it.  Yes, 
I  would  die  by  Marcilly's  side.  I  could 
not  save  him,  but  I  would  try  to,  and  the 
clean  sword  that  I  wore  would  be  used 
for  the  first  and  last  time  by  me  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  its  brightness. 
Strength  came  to  me  with  the  thought; 
and,  feverish  and  impatient,  I  watched 
the  long  hours  steal  past,  until  the  tinv^ 
came  for  me  to  go.  I  heard  the  Lauds^ 
and,  although  it  was  still  black  darkness, 
I  could  stay  no  longer. 

Stooping  down,  I  shook  Majolais  by  the 
shoulder.  He  awoke  with  a  gasp  and  a 
start,  but  recovered  himself  at  once,  and 
as  I  resumed  my  cloak  he  seized  and 
kissed  my  hand,  his  hot  lips  burning  like 
a  seal.  I  told  him  I  was  going,  and  that 
he  should,  when  it  was  light,  seek  the 
Princess  of  Conde,  where  he  would  find 
rest  and  safety ;  but  Majolais  clung  to  my 
cloak,  and  somehow  made  me  undel^tand 
that  he  would  not  be  parted  from  me.  So 
we  two  went  out  of  our  refuge. 

Long  and  slow  was  our  passage.  We 
must  have  wandered  in  the  darkness  like 
derelict  ships,  but  at  last  we  reached  the 
Martroi.  The  watchfires  were  burning, 
and  here  and  there  was  the  gleam  of  a 
torch,  or  the  flash  of  a  light;  for  early  as 
was  the  hour,  dark  as  it  was,  there  were 
those  who  had  already  assembled  to  see  a 
fellow  creature  die. 

Aided  by  the  darkness,  we  approached 
near  the  scaffold.  Close  to  it  was  a  serit»^ 
of  wooden  'galleries,  and,  drawing  my 
sword,  1  slipped  behind  one  of  these,  and 
waited  for  the  time  to  come — it  would  not 
be  long  now — when  I  should  die  sword  in 
hand,  and  whiten,  if  only  a  little,  my 
stained  shield. 

Majolais  was  beside  me  when  I  took  my 
place.  I  saw  his  yellow  eyes  watching 
the  sword,  and,  as  if  he  understood,  he 
drew  his  dagger  and  felt  the  point  of  it 
with  his  finger.  But  I  had  no  intention 
of  sacrificing  him.  I  whispered  to  him  to 
begone.  I  told  him  in  low,  quick  words 
what  I  meant  to  do;  but  he>remained  im- 
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movable.  Finally,  I  threatened  him  an- 
grily, but  to  no  purpose,  and  I  was  about 
to  resign  myself  to  fate  when  a  sudden 
idea  seemed  to  possess  him.  He  chuckled 
like  a  night  jar,  and,  drawing  himself  up 
the  hoardings,  he  crept  along  them  on  all 
fours  with  cat-like  agility,  and  vanished 
in  the  darkness.  I  was  glad  he  was  gone. 
He  knew  where  to  go  for  safety,  and 
this  business  of  mine  had  to  be  done  alone. 

And  now  the  sky  began  to  whiten,  and 
night  fire  and  torch  to  pale  at  the  coming 
day.  From  all  hands  there  was  a  murmur 
and  hum  of  voices.  Ghostly  figures 
swarmed  in  the  galleries,  and  the  tramp 
of  feet  echoed  from  every  side  of  the 
square.  Slowly  the  day  brightened,  the 
hum  and  bustle  increased,  while  some- 
times one  heard  a  laugh  or  a  cry,  a  rough 
oath  or  a  ribald  jest. 

The  block  was  not  ten  paces  from  me, 
and  on  the  opposite  side  was  a  gallery, 
with  a  balcony  draped  in  velvet;  but  it 
was  as  yet  unoccupied.  Suddenly  there 
came  the  tramp  of  horses'  hoofs,  the  clash 
of  arms,  a  sharp  order  or  two,  and  the 
{Space  round  the  scaffold  was  filled  with 
armed  men,  who  were  so  close  to  me  that, 
from  where  I  stood  in  concealment,  I 
could  have  touched  the  nearest  with  my 
hand.  I  heard  Carouges'  voice,  and  then 
a  figure  stepped  from  his  sid?  and  mount- 
ed the  platform  of  the  scaffold.  It  was  a 
masked  man,  robed  all  in  black,  with  a 
long,  two  handed  sword  over  his  shoulder. 
He  stood  by  the  block,  leaning  on  the 
cross  hilt  of  his  sword,  and  so  absorbed 
was  I  in  watching  him  that  I  fairly  start- 
ed as  I  felt  a  cold  hand  on  mine,  and, 
looking  down,  beheld  Majolais. 

I  signed  to  him  to  go,  but  for  answer 
he  pointed  towards  the  gallery.  It  was 
occupied  now,  and  the  malign  counte- 
nance that  looked  out  thence  upon  the 
morning  was  that  of  Achon.  The  dwarf's 
face  was  like  that  of  a  devil ;  and  then  he 
suddenly  and  swiftly  backed  from  me,  and 
was  gone  once  more.  I  leaned  forward 
and  watched,  and  as  I  did  so  the  faint 
odor  of  something  burning  struck  me.  I 
glanced  behind,  but  could  make  out  noth- 
ing, and  my  attention  was  taken  off  by 
Carouges,  as  he  spoke  to  another  who 
stood  by  his  side,  wrapped  in  a  long  cloak. 

"Are  none  of  the  court  coming?  Is 
only  he  to  be  here  ? "  Carouges  made  a 
movement  of  his  hand  towards  Achon, 
and  it  was  Richelieu  who  answered  him. 

"  Oh,  there  are  many  in  the  galleries, 
but  no  royalties.  They  respect  the  dead 
king.  However,  Monsieur  of  Aries, 
though  he  sits  there  alone,  is  a  host  in 
himself." 


"  Faith  I  If  a  host,  he  gives  his  guest  a 
gruesome  banquet,"  laughed  the  other, 
and  then  this  idle  talk  was  interrupted  by 
a  murmur  from  the  crowd,  that  swelled 
to  a  roar  and  then  died  away  again  in  a 
death-like  silence. 

"He  comes!"  said  Richelieu  in  a  low 
voice,  and  I  tightened  my  grip  on  my 
sword,  and  measured  the  distance  for  my 
rush  to  the  scaffold. 

The  silence  still  continued.  The  crowd 
seemed  to  be  spellbound;  and  now  the 
awful  music  of  the  death  hymn  fell  upon 
our  ears,  and  all  strained  forward,  eager 
and  expectant.  Slowly  the  chant  came 
nearer  and  yet  more  near,  louder  and 
louder  grew  the  solemn  voices,  and  I  could 
catch  each  word  of  that  song  of  praise 
to  the  Most  High,  misused  so  blasphe- 
mously by  those  who  called  themselves 
His  priests : 

QuasOy  Christe  rex  inviete, 

7hi  suecurre  mi$ero ; 
Sub  extrema  martU  Kara, 

Quum  Justus  abieroy 
Nullum  in  me  jus  tyranno 

Prcebeatur  impio, 

I  could  hear  the  sad  words,  but  could 
see  nothing,  except  that  Achon  had  arisen, 
his  white  hands  clasping  the  balustrade 
before  him,  and  his  eyes  peering  down- 
ward in  the  direction  of  the  voices.  He 
looked  as  he  stood  like  some  obscene  bird 
of  prey  watching  for  his  quarry  to  come 
within  striking  distance.  There  was  a 
movement  among  the  soldiers,  who  parted 
to  make  room  for  the  doomed  man,  and 
then  two  by  two  the  mournful  procession 
came  into  sight,  the  monks  before  and 
behind  the  prisoner,  chanting  the  last 
verse  of  the  hymn. 

As  they  passed  the  gallery  beneath 
Achon  they  stopped  for  a  moment,  and 
he  leaned  forward  like  a  stooping  vulture 
to  look  at  Marcilly,  and  at  that  moment 
the  morning  sun  came  out  in  glorious 
light,  and  with  it  a  fresh  breeze  arose. 
The  two,  destroyer  and  victim,  faced  each 
other,  a  smile  of  infernal  malice  on 
Achon's  face,  Marcilly  pale,  but  calm  and 
proud.  Then  Achon  made  a  slight  gesture 
with  his  hand,  the  procession  moved  on- 
ward, and  I  boldly  stepped  out  of  my 
concealment,  and  stood  behind  the  sol- 
diers. No  one  noticed  me — all  eyes  were 
on  the  man  who  was  about  to  die. 

They  had  reached  the  death  platform 
by  this,  the  executioner  had  bowed  to  his 
victim,  when  suddenly  a  roar  of  fright 
and  horror  burst  from  the  people,  and 
dense  volumes  of  smoke  broke  out  from 
the  galleries.  There  was  a  wild  shriek 
of  "Fire!    Fire!  "    There  was  a  rushing    t 
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and  crowding  of  human  beings  like  sheep. 
Achon  turned  an  alarmed  face  towards 
the  galleries,  when,  from  beneath  his  own 
stand,  a  black  cloud  of  smoke  came  up, 
and  the  next  instant  the  hangings  had 
caught  fire,  and  he  was  enveloped  in  a 
circle  of  flame. 

For  a  moment  the  execution  was  stayed. 
The  guard  gathered  round  the  prisoner, 
hiding  him  from  view;  and  Richelieu, 
springing  forward,  attempted  to  scale  the 
steps  leading  to  Achon's  gallery,  but  fell 
back  beaten  and  baffled  by  the  smoke.  The 
uproar  was  indescribable;  but  through  it 
all  my  heart  leaped  as  I  heard  the  rattle 
of  drums,  and  they  were — my  God,  they 
were  beating  the  Rappel  d^Aunis!  But 
even  as  I  heard  this,  and  others  heard  it, 
too,  we  turned  our  eyes  to  the  burning  gal- 
lery, where  Achon  was  alone.  The  sun- 
light hid  the  flames,  but  now  and  then  a 
warm  orange  flash  showed  where  they 
worked,  and  puffs  of  black  smoke  went  up 
in  long  spirals  to  the  sky.  The  dry  wood 
burned  merrily,  the  breeze  fanned  the  fire, 
and  within  his  burning  cage  Achon  ran 
to  and  fro  like  a  mad  animal. 

"Help!  Help!"  he  shrieked.  « Oh, 
God!    Help!" 

They  would  have  given  it  if  they  could. 
Even  I  could  not  see  him  die  like  this, 
and,  forcing  my  way  somehow  through 
the  crowd,  1  tried  to  face  the  frail  stair- 
way, but  ere  I  had  gone  four  steps  the 
charred  wood  broke,  and  I  fell  heavily. 
As  I  rose  to  my  feet,  blackened  and 
bruised,  I  saw  that  Marcilly  was  safe.  It 
was  but  a  glance  1  gave,  but  it  was 
enough,  for  Cipierre  was  beside  him,  and 
the  black  uniforms  of  the  gendarmes  of 
Ann  is  were  every^vhere. 

But  for  the  moment  all  eyes  were  fixed 
on  Achon.  There  were  other,  and  sadder, 
things  going  on  elsewhere  in  the  burning 
square,  for  there  the  innocent  were  dying 
with  the  guilty;  but  here,  where  we  were, 
this  was  what  froze  us  with  horror,  and 
moved  us  all  to  pity.  Aye,  pity !  Though 
he  whom  God's  hand  was  striking  was  the 
worst  of  men. 

As  yet  the  flames  had  not  touched  him, 
but  leaped  and  danced  around  the  wretch 
as  though  playing  with  him,  as  though 
they  meant  to  let  him  die  mentally  a  hun- 
dred deaths  before  the  end  came.  Three 
times  did  he  try  to  break  through,  and 
three  times  we  saw  his  face,  evil,  white, 
and  despairing,  as  he  fell  back,  howling 
curses. 

And  now  there  was  a  yell  of  horror  from 
those  around  us,  horror  and  terror  un- 
speakable, and  a  monk,  one  of  those  who 


sang  the  death  hymn,  cried  out  in  a  voice 
that  rose  shrill  and  high: 

"  'Tis  the  devil !  The  devil  come  for 
him!" 

Achon  had  again  dashed  to  the  flaming 
balustrade,  but  this  time  not  alone.  A 
black,  misshapen  thing  was  at  his  side, 
and  two  long  black  arms  were  wound 
round  his  neck.  He  struggled  and  cried 
out  in  a  broken  voice,  and  his  glazed  eyes 
shone  with  an  awful  terror,  as  he  looked 
at  the  hideous  face  pressing  close  to  his. 

They  strove  madly  together.  They  were 
hardly  human.  So  closely  were  they 
clenched,  so  grimed  were  they  both  by  the 
smoke,  that  it  was  barely  possible  to  dis- 
tinguish the  one  from  the  other,  and  as 
they  came  to  the  edge  of  the  balcony, 
where  the  burning  balustrade  had  dropped 
away,  their  limbs  writhed  and  worked 
like  those  of  some  monstrous  spider  in  an 
agony. 

Beneath  them  was  a  hissing,  seething 
pit  of  ilame.  and,  balancing  on  that  peril- 
ous ledge,  they  fought  together  mutely. 
Long  arms  of  fire  shot  up  to  them  from 
the  blazing  deep  below,  seeking  to  clutch 
them  and  drag  them  down,  but  still  they 
fought  for  the  life  that  was  already  lost 
to  both.  For  one  brief  moment  I  caught 
Achon's  glance,  and  it  froze  me  to  stone, 
for  he  was  looking  through  me,  and  the 
terror  of  that  which  lies  beyond  the  grave 
glared  from  his  eyes. 

Xo  one  spoke,  not  one  stirred,  but  all 
watched  and  waited  for  the  end.  At 
last  it  came.  For  a  breath,  the  puir 
swayed  and  tottered  together  backward 
and  forward,  and  then — fell,  locked  in 
their  death  grip,  into  the  flames  boneatli. 

l^ly  tale  is  done.  It  is  not  for  me  to  tell 
the  liistory  of  the  time,  or  to  relate  how 
the  coming  of  the  constable  gave  a  breath 
of  peace  to  my  afflicted  land.  It  is  sufii- 
cient  for  me  to  say  that,  after  the  death 
<»f  Achon,  the  one  enemy  who  would  have 
troubled  to  harm  me  was  removed.  As 
for  the  others,  those  whom  I  had  betrayed 
to  their  death,  and  whom  God  saved  from 
their  peril,  they  let  me  drop  into  oblivion. 

Here  to  my  own  halls  of  Vibrac  did  I 
return.  Here  have  I  hidden  my  shame. 
Here  have  I  learned  to  repent.  Who  shall 
know  the  hours  of  agony,  the  days,  the 
years,  of  penitence  and  bitter  remorse, 
that  I  have  pa.ssed?  No  man!  But  ther\^ 
is  One  who  knows.  One  at  whose  feet  I 
have  knelt  and  humbled  myself  with 
tears  of  blood;  and  He  who  despised  not 
the  thief  on  the  Cross  will  perhaps  have 
mercy  upon  a  broken  and  a  contrite  heart. 
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EARLY  DAYS  AT  DALY'S. 

Last  winter,  when  William  T.  Carle- 
ton,  perhaps  the  best  known  comic  opera 
baritone  in  this  country,  gave  up  his  en- 
gagement with  "  Vienna  Life  "  before  the 
opening  night  because  he  could  not  get 
along  with  the  stage  manager,  he  looked 
upon  it  as  one  of  those  misfortunes  com- 
mon to  the  theatrical  profession.  But  it 
was  really  a  blessing,  for  the  opera  failed, 
and  many  of  the  performers  were  obliged 
to  sue  for  their  salaries.  Mr,  Carleton, 
meantime,  was  able  to  accept  an  engage- 
ment to  api)ear  in  "  The  Price  of  Peace,'' 
which  kept  him  employed  to  the  end  of 
the  season. 

Much  sympathy  was  expressed  for  Ma- 
belle  Oilman,  whose  illness  compelled  her 
to  abandon  all  thought  of  starring  in 
"  The  Prima  Donna."  After  the  opening, 
the  sympathy  was  transformed  into  con- 
gratulation that  she  had  been  spared  from 
participating  in  a  fiasco.  Lulu  Glaser 
took  her  place,  and  did  all  that  was  pos- 
sible with  the  part.  Her  own  season  had 
closed,  and  as  her  appearance  was  only 
an  act  of  courtesy  on  the  part  of  her  next 
year's  manager,  F.  C.  Whitney,  the  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  the  piece  did  not  mean 
so  much  to  her  as  it  would  have  meant  to 
Miss  Oilman,  to  whom  London  took  kind- 
ly when  she  appeared  there  last  winter  in 
"  The  Casino  Oirl."  She  may  be  seen 
next  in  a  musical  comedy  with  the  pleas- 
ing title,  "  The  Roll  of  the  Drum." 

The  part  of  the  mother  of  the  heroine 
in  "  The  Prima  Donna  "  is  played  by  a 
singer  who  was  once  a  prima  donna  her- 
self, and  a  great  popular  favorite — Cath- 
erine Lewis,  who  was  the  original  Olivette 
in  this  country.  She  was  associated  with 
Audran's  famous  opera  for  years.  Even 
before  that  she  had  reached  a  foremost 
place,  for  she  was  the  prima  donna  in  the 
musical  comedy,  "  Newport,"  with  which 
Daly's  Theater  was  opened  on  September 
17,  1879.  The  music  was  chiefly  by  Le- 
cocq,  and  the  book  by  "  An  American 
Writer,  residing  abroad,"  who  was  Olive 
Ix>gan.  John  Drew  was  in  the  cast  as 
Tom  Sanderson^  "  a  master  bather  with 
an  overmastering  secret,"  and  Miss  Lewis' 
role  was  "  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Peter  Porter, 
formerly   of   the   Grand   Comic   Opera." 


Ada  Rehan  appeared  the  same  evening, 
but  in  a  curtain  raiser  called  "  Love's 
Young  Dream,"  which  was  also  inter- 
spersed with  music.  In  fact,  it  was  Mr. 
Daly's  announced  intention  to  make  light 
musical  offerings  a  feature  of  the  house, 
so  that  the  "  Geishas "  and  "  Runaway 
Girls  "  which  came  to  dominate  the  reper- 
toire in  the  latter  days  of  his  career  were 
not  so  much  of  an  innovation  as  many 
imagined.  In  this  first  season  Catherine 
Lewis  also  played  Rosa  Mayhlotvn  in 
"  The  Arabian  Night,"  and  then  made 
her  great  hit  as  Fanchette  in  "  The  Royal 
Middy,"  a  musical  comedy  from  the  Ger- 
man, which  had  the  longest  run  of  any 
offering  of  the  year. 

During  his  second  season,  Mr.  Daly 
presented  "  Cinderella  at  School,"  which 
De  Wolf  Hopper  brought  out  later  as  "  Dr. 
Syntax,"  and  which  Proctor  is  now  doing 
at  his  various  houses  under  the  original 
name.  James  I^ewis,  Ada  Rehan,  and 
Mrs.  Gilbert  all  had  parts.  Miss  Lewis, 
who  is  the  sister  of  Jeffreys-Lewis,  one  of 
the  greatest  actresses  of  her  day,  but  an 
unfortunate  one,  made  her  greatest  suc- 
cess after  she  left  Daly,  in  "  Olivette." 
But  time  is  relentless  in  its  roll,  particu- 
larly in  the  case  of  light  opera  singers,  so 
when  "  The  Circus  Girl  "  came  to  town 
some  three  years  ago,  we  find  the  erstwhile 
leading  figure  in  Daly's  musical  farce 
relegated  to  "heavies,"  in  this  case  the 
wife  of  the  show's  proprietor,  who  has 
grown  to  be  overweighty  for  her  horseback 
specialty.  And  this  is  the  fate  that  awaits 
the  Edna  Mays  and  Virginia  Earls  of  to- 
day, if  they  stick  to  the  stage  as  long  as 
has  Miss  Lewis. 


THE  HOLLANDS,  PAST  AND  PRESENT. 

While  E.  M.  Holland  has  been  cavorting 
for  the  past  two  seasons  in  Frohman's 
French  farces,  his  brother  Joseph  has 
been  very  little  in  evidence.  It  was 
Joseph  who  was  always  the  distracted  hus- 
band, the  victim  of  his  wife's  tricks,  in 
the  farces  from  the  German  with  which 
Mr.  Frohman  was  wont  to  entertain  the 
public  ten  years  ago,  soon  after  he  made 
his  big  strike  with  "  Shenandoah." 

The  Hollands  have  taken  to  the  stage 
by  every  right  of  inheritance.    Going;  back 
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five  generations,  there  was  a  baker  by  the 
name  of  Holland  in  Chiswick,  near  Lon- 
don, whose  son  Charles  was  a  contem- 
porary of  David  Garrick,  whom  he  imi- 
tated to  the  life.  The  son  of  this  Holland 
in  turn  took  up  acting  under  the  name 
of  Elliston,  and,  from  all  accounts  of  his 
abilities  as  a  mummer,  it  is  fortunate  for 
the  glories  of  the  family  name  that  he  had 
the  wisdom  to  make  his  essay  on  the  stage 
under  another.  It  was  his  son  George 
who  came  to  America  and  became  low 
comedian  at  Wallack's,  and  the  father  of 
another  George — an  actor  in  Philadel- 
phia— of  E.  M.,  of  Joseph,  and  of  a  daugh- 
ter, also  talented,  who  died. 

Josei)h  was  born  in  New  York  in  1800, 
and  made  his  first  regular  appearance 
when  he  was  eightt^en,  doubling  Lord 
/Scroop  and  Captain  Gower  in  George  Kig- 
nold's  production  of  "  Henry  V,"  which 
ran  at  Booth's  Theater  for  a  whole  sea- 
son, and  was  the  talk  of  the  town.  This 
house  was  the  pride  of  the  famous  player, 
and  the  cause  of  his  financial  undoing. 
Situated  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Twen- 
ty Third  Street  and  Sixth  Avenue,  it  gave 
way  to  the  demands  of  business,  and  all 
that  remains  to  remind  the  passer  by  of 
what  it  once  was,  is  a  tablet  and  a  bust  of 
Shakspere  in  the  north  wall.  Its  existence 
as  a  playhouse  covered  little  more  than 
ten  years. 

The  Holland  brothers  united  their 
forces  and  became  stars  in  the  autumn 
of  1895,  opening  at  the  Garrick — where 
Mansfield  had  lately  failed  in  manage- 
ment—in "  The  Man  With  a  Past.''  This 
made  but  a  faint  impression,  and  "  A 
Social  Highwayman,"  dramatized  from  a 
story  in  one  of  the  magazines,  was  hastily 
substituted.  Its  theme  was  that  of  a  man 
(»f  society  who  lived  by  purloining  expen- 
sive jewels  from  his  acquaintances,  and 
ended  with  his  death  through  an  acci- 
dent. Joe  Holland  played  the  thief,  and 
his  brother  was  his  faithful  servant,  a 
role  which  the  elder  Jlolland  made  touch- 
ingly  pathetic.  The  piece  was  very  well 
received,  and  has  since  gone  into  the*  rep- 
ertoire of  the  stock  houses. 

The  career  of  the  Hollands  as  stars  was 
br(»ught  to  an  untimely  end  the  following 
winter  by  their  production  of  "  Dr.  Clau- 
dius." There  was  little  excuse  for  drama- 
tizing Marion  Crawford's  novel,  and  the 
play  proved  even  worse  than  it  promised 
to  be. 

It  is  now  announced  that  E.  M.  Holland 
may  play  the  title  part  next  season  in 
Charles  Frohman's  presentation  of  "  Eben 
Holden."  Joseph  created  George  Wash- 
ington in  the  spring  trial  of  "  Betsy  Ross," 


a  romantic  play  by  II.  A.  Du  Souchct, 
who  wrote  "  My  Friend  From  India."  He 
made  up  to  a  marvelously  close  resem- 
blance to  the  Stuart  portrait  of  the  Fa- 
ther of  his  Country,  but  the  play  missed 
fire.  At  this  writing,  the  younger  Hol- 
land is  down  for  a  part  in  "  The  Brixton 
Burglary." 

Joseph  Holland  is  deaf,  and  gets  all  his 
cues  by  a  system  of  counting.  That  is  to 
say,  at  rehearsals  he  finds  out  how  long 
it  takes  for  his  companion  in  the  action 
to  say  a  certain  speech,  and  always  counts 
to  himself  to  allow  for  its  utterance.  The 
l^lan  works  to  perfection,  and  no  one 
would  suspect,  unless  he  knew  it,  that  this 
talented  actor  labors  under  an  affliction 
which  would  seem,  at  first  thought,  enough 
to  banish  him  from  the  stage.  Naturally, 
he  has  a  wonderful  memory,  and  is  an 
exceedingly  quick  study.  He  commits  not 
only  his  own  lines,  but  those  spoken  by 
all  the  people  who  are  on  the  stage  at  the 
same  time  with  himself. 


ABOUT  JESSIE  MILLWARD. 

During  her  three  years'  sojourn  in  New 
York  as  leading  woman  of  the  Empire 
stock,  Jessie  Millward  made  a  warm  place 
for  herself  in  the  regard  of  playgoers.  She 
has  gone  home  to  England,  to  remain  for 
a  time,  at  any  rate,  her  first  venture  there 
being  Viola  Allen's  role  in  "  In  the  Palace 
of  the  King."  It  is  something  of  a  coin- 
ci<lcnce  that  as  she  followed  Miss  Allen  in 
New  York,  so  now  she  should  replace  her 
as  the  heroine  of  the  Crawford  play  in 
London. 

Miss  Millward's  father  was  a  maker  of 
tombstones  by  day,  and  by  night  a  writer 
of  pantomimes,  which  were  performed  at 
Drury  Lane  and  the  Adelphi.  It  was  nat- 
ural that  actoi*8  should  find  their  way  to 
his  home,  and  that  his  daughter  should 
be  drawn  to  the  stage,  her  first  engage- 
ment being  with  the  Kendals.  Then 
Henry  Irving  secured  her  for  the  Lyceum, 
and  it  was  in  his  company  that  she  made 
her  first  trip  to  America.  Later  she  be- 
came associated  with  William  Terriss. 
who  was  murdered  while  playing  in  "  Se- 
cret Service  "  at  the  London  Adelphi.  lie 
died  on  the  stage,  before  the  play  began, 
in  Miss  Millward's  arms,  and  the  shock 
to  her  was  such  that  for  a  while  she  could 
not  bring  herself  to  act  at  all.  Then  Mr. 
Frohman  offered  her  the  opening  with  his 
company,  and,  as  it  would  bring  her  into 
wholly  new  environment,  she  accepted. 

Her  first   appearance   at   the   Empire 

was  in  "  Phroso,"  and,  although  the  play 

was  not  especially  well  likedrvMiss  Mill- 
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ward's  charm  was  at  once  acknowledged. 
Then,  in  the  same  season,  came  "  Lord 
and  Lady  Algy,"  and  here  her  hit  was 
prodigious.  She  made  a  picture  of  the 
horsy,  cigarette  smoking,  frank,  sensible, 
and  really  lovable  Lady  Chef  land  that  any 
man  would  be  proud  to  hang  over  his 
desk.  She  was  admirable,  too,  in  a  part 
somewhat  akin  to  it  in  "  Mrs.  Dane's  De- 
fense," and  in  the  difficult  Countess  Zicka 
of  "  Diplomacy,"  in  which  she  must  needs 
run  the  gamut  of  comparison  with  fa- 
mous predecessoi-s.  All  in  all,  Miss  Mill- 
ward  has  made  a  place  for  herself  in  the 
favor  of  the  American  public,  and  it  will 
be  glad  to  see  her  if  she  returns  to  us 
again,  as  she  has  promised  to  do  in  a  year 
or  so. 


LONDON  STARS   WHO  ARE   COMING. 

We  are  to  have  five  English  actors  with 
us  next  season — Henry  Irving,  Forbes 
Robertson,  Charles  Hawtrey,  Martin  Har- 
vey, and  Kyrle  Bellew.  Of  Irving,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  say  anything  by  way  of 
introduction. 

Forbes  Robertson,  to  whom  Gertrude 
Elliott,  younger  sister  of  the  beautiful 
Maxine,  was  married  last  winter,  has  been 
spoken  of  as  Irving's  successor,  although 
of  late  years  adherents  of  Beerbohm  Tree, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  friends  of  Martin 
Harvey,  would  be  quick  to  dispute  the 
claim.  Mr.  Robertson  has  been  in  this 
country  before.  He  was  brought  here  by 
Mary  Anderson  as  her  leading  man  after 
her  triumph  in  England.  He  also  ap- 
peared here  in  "  Thermidor."  At  home 
he  has  been  for  some  years  associated 
with  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell.  Last  year 
he  and  Miss  Elliott  appeared  in  "  A  Win- 
ter's Tale  "  with  success,  but  were  not  so 
fortunate  with  a  new  play  which  they 
broj2ght  out  in  London  about  Easter. 
They  are  due  at  the  Garden  Theater  next 
January  in  Shaksperian  repertoire. 

Charles  Hawtrey  is  a  comedian,  some- 
what of  the  Fritz  Williams  order.  One 
of  the  English  critics  said  of  him  that  he 
was  the  most  accomplished  stage  liar  Lon- 
don had.  He  is  the  son  of  a  clergyman 
who  was  for  many  years  a  master  at  Eton. 
He  first  achieved  his  theatrical  vogue 
when  he  made  an  attempt  to  popularize 
"  The  Private  Secretary,"  his  own  version 
of  a  German  farce,  in  an  adaptation  of 
which  Beerbohm  Tree  had  recently  failed. 
With  Hawtrey  as  Douglas  Cattermole, 
and  Penley  for  the  title  part,  a  tremen- 
dous hit  was  scored.  Other  successful 
characters  that  he  enacted,  familiar  to 
American  playgoers,  were  Arthur  Hum- 
mingtop  in  "  Arabian  Nights,"  Captain 


Armytage  in  "  Nerves,"  Jo^n  Maxwell  in 
"The  Gray  Mare,"  and  the  henj^ecked 
husband  of  "  Mrs.  Ponderbury's  Past,'* 
done  here  by  Stuart  Robson.  He  also  ap- 
peared in  that  fantastic  hodge  podge, 
"  The  Poet  and  the  Puppets,"  which  May 
Irwin  made  notable  in  New  York  by  im- 
personating a  fairy  and  coming  up 
through  a  trap. 

Next  October  Mr.  Hawtrey  brings  to 
America  "  A  Message  from  Mars,"  which 
has  had  a  two  years'  run  in  London;  also 
his  newest  play,  "  The  Man  from  Blank- 
ley's."  London  journals  descant  on  an 
episode  in  the  second  act  of  the  latter 
piece  as  a  decided  stage  novelty — the  spec- 
tacle of  fourteen  people  at  a  smart  dinner 
party.  "The  Climbers,"  it  will  be  per- 
ceived, has  not  yet  crossed  the  Atlantic. 

Martin  Harvey,  who  is  still  a  young 
man,  has  been  to  America  in  Henry  Irv- 
ing's  company.  He  made  a  striking  suc- 
cess two  years  ago  as  Syctney  Carton  in 
"  The  Only  Way,"  in  which  he  would 
have  been  seen  here  had  not  Charles  Froh- 
man  secured  the  rights  for  Henry  Miller. 
He  also  made  a  big  hit  in  "  lb  and  Little 
Christina,"  which  Has  been  done  here,  but 
made  no  great  impression.  Mr.  Harvey 
was  to  have  come  over  in  a  new  piece  last 
season,  but  the  play  proved  a  failure,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  wait  for  something  good, 
which  he  seems  to  have  secured  in  "A 
Cigarette  Maker's  Romance,"  a  drama- 
tization of  Marion  Crawford's  novel  of 
the  same  name. 

His  last  year's  fiasco,  by  the  way,  Mr. 
Harvey  owes  to  his  wife,  who  was  an  ac- 
tress in  Irving*s  company  under  the  name 
of  De  Silva.  She  is  a  Spaniard,  and  her 
father  was  so  impressed  by  a  piece  of 
Zorilla's  that  he  sent  it  to  his  daughter, 
with  a  request  that  she  would  try  to  get 
Irving  to  give  it  a  London  production. 
But  the  girl  never  found  courage  to  speak 
of  it  to  the  great  manager,  and  the  Span- 
ish play  was  forgotten  until  one  day  after 
her  marriage,  while  she  was  teaching  her 
husband  Spanish,  the  thing  was  brought 
to  light  amid  some  other  books.  Mr.  Har- 
vey was  very  much  impressed  by  it,  and 
put  on  an  English  adaptation,  with  the 
result  already  noted. 

Kyrle  Bellew  comes  to  America  with- 
out Mrs.  Potter,  with  whom  he  was  asso- 
ciated as  a  star  for  so  many  years.  He 
is  really  one  of  the  best  actors  on  the 
stage,  and  it  is  rather  a  curious  fact  that 
his  popularity  as  a  matinee  idol  over- 
shadow^ed  his  work  as  a  player,  and,  in  this 
country  at  least,  his  dues  were  denied 
him  until  his.creation  of  Marat  in  "  Char- 
lotte Corday"  at  the  Herald  Square  ThejTp 
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ater.  He  was  last  seen  in  Ameriea  ^\e 
or  six  years  ago,  when  he  and  Mrs.  Potter 
appeared  at  Daly's  in  **  The  Queen's  Neck- 
lace," noted  chiefly  for  its  costumes,  and 
especially  for  Mrs.  Potter's  wonderful 
hats.  Since  then  Bellew  has  made  a  hit 
with  Irving  as  Robespierre^ s  son. 

Bellew  inherits  his  good  looks,  his  fa- 
ther having  been  considered  the  hand- 
somest man  in  England.  He,  too,  was  an 
actor,  and  was  associated  with  Charles 
Kean;  but  when  he  married  the  beautiful 
daughter  of  a  commodore  in  the  navy,  his 
father  in  law  urged  him  to  leave  the  stage, 
which  he  did,  and  entered  the  church. 
The  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts  is  Bcllew's 
first  cousin. 

It  was  in  1880  that  Kyrle  Bellew  first 
received  recognition  in  London,  for  his 
Orlando  to  the  Rosalind  of  Marie  Litton. 
His  New  York  debut  was  made  at  the 
Fifth  Avenue  Theater  in  October,  1887, 
when  Mrs.  Potter  produced  "  Mile,  de 
Bremier,"  following  it  with  "Loyal 
J>ove."  The  two  have  played  together  al- 
most all  over  the  world.  The  vehicle  for 
Mr.  Bellew's  forthcoming  American  tour 
will  be  a  dramatization  of  Stanley  Wey- 
man's  "  A  (ientleman  of  Franco."  If  this 
should  act  only  half  as  well  as  the  author's 
**  Under  f'le  Ked  Kobe,"  a  noteworthy 
success  of  the  season  will  liave  b(»en  se- 
<'ured.  Mr.  Bellew  will  have  for  his  lead- 
ing lady  Eleanor  Robaon,  who  scored  in 
three  offerings  last  season — "  Arizona," 
"  In  a  Balcony,"  and  "  Unleavened 
Bread." 


AN  INTENTION  THAT  WEAKENED. 

"  Season  after  next  will  be  my  last  on 
the  stage.  I'll  be  sixty  years  old  on  the 
fourth  of  next  March,  and  so  I'm  going 
to  make  room  for  the  aspiring  young- 
sters." 

So  said  Stuart  Bobson  in  a  Philadel- 
phia interview  in  February,  1890.  Four 
theatrical  seasons  have  gone  into  history 
since  then,  and  Mr.  Robson  is  still  in  the 
ring,  which  goes  to  prove  that  actresses 
who  marry  and  announce  that  they  have 
done  with  the  footlights  forever  are  not 
the  only  creatures  of  the  theater  who 
change  their  minds. 

Mr.  Robson  was  born  at  Annapolis,  of 
Methodist  parents,  who  planned  to  have 
him  enter  the  ministry.  But  after  the 
removal  of  the  family  to  Baltimore,  young 
Robson  became  stage  struck,  and,  when 
he  had  sen-ed  two  terms  as  a  page  in  Con- 
gress, went  on  with  a  company  of  other 
boys  in  a  piece  called  "  A  Glance  at  Xew 
York."  He  was  sixteen  when  he  obtained 
his   first    rcprular   i)art,    that   of    Horace 


Courtney  in  a  play  called  "Uncle  Tom's 
C-abin  As  It  Is,"  a  sort  of  answer  to  Mrs. 
Stowe's  work.  It  was  in  1877  that  he  and 
Crane  were  first  thrown  together,  and  the 
foundation  of  their  ten  years'  partnership 
was  laid,  curiously  enough,  through  a  mis- 
take. It  seems  that  they  had  both  been 
engaged  for  the  part  of  Gillipod  in  "  Our 
Boarding  House."  In  the  endeavor  to 
straighten  out  the  tangle,  each  man  took 
a  fancy  to  the  other,  and  it  ended  in  a 
love  feast  instead  of  a  fight,  Robson  play- 
ing Gillipod  and  Crane  Elevator.  "For- 
bidden Fruit,"  "Our  Bachelors,"  and 
"  Sharps  and  Flats  "  were  among  the  early 
successes  of  their  partnership,  and  for 
two  seasons  they  made  a  great  hit  as  the 
Two  Dromios  in  "  A  Comedy  of  Errors." 
But  the  greatest  strike  of  all  was  in  Bron- 
son  Howard's  "  The  Henrietta,"  which 
they  first  produced  at  the  Union  Square 
Theater  in  September.  1887.  Robson's 
role  was  Bertie^  the  Lamb, 

Crane  and  Robson  separated,  not  be- 
cause of  a  quarrel,  but  simply  because 
they  thought  there  was  more  money  for 
each  with  distinct  companies,  which  has 
proved  to  be  the  case.  After  the  split, 
Mr.  Robson  continued  in  "  The  Henri- 
etta "  for  a  while,  and  also  api)eared  in 
**  A  Comedy  of  Errors."  He  found  a  two 
season  vehicle  in  "  Mrs.  Ponderbury's 
Past  "  and  a  frost  in  "  The  GadflLv."  Last 
year  he  struck  luck  again  with  "  Oliver 
Goldsmith,"  which  he  has  repeated  this 
season,  alternating  with  Goldsmith's  com- 
edy, "  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,"  he,  of 
course,  playing  l^ony  Lumpkin, 

In  the  announcement  of  his  contem- 
plated retirement  already  quoted,  Mr. 
Robson  promised  to  wind  up  his  career 
in  a  blaze  of  glory  by  a  notable  revival  of 
"  The  Henrietta."  If  he  chances  to  read 
this  item,  he  may  be  moved  to  give  the 
reasons  for  his  postponement  of  the  plan. 


"FLOROpORA"  AND  "SAN  TOY." 

Of  the  two  musical  comedies,  "  Floro- 
dora  "  and  "  San  Toy,"  each  has  run  near- 
ly two  years  in  London.  A  somewhat 
curious  coincidence  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  Melville  Stewart,  the  Bobby  of  New 
York's  "  San  Toy,"  created  the  part  of  the 
chief  clerk  in  London's  "  Florodora." 

Owen  Hall,  who  wrote  the  book  of 
"  Florodora,"  is  an  Englishman,  whose 
real  name  is  James  Davis.  He  is  the 
author  of  "A  Gaiety  Girl,"  the  first  of 
the  present  series  of  musical  comedy  hits. 
"  The  Geisha,"  "  An  Artist's  Model,"  and 
"  A  Greek  Slave."  He  was  asked  to  do 
"Florodora"  on  July  18,  1890,  and  de- 
livered the  manuscript  on  September  18. 
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The  piece  was  produced  early  in  Novem- 
ber of  the  same  year,  so  as  much  time  was 
spent  in  rehearsing  as  in  writing  it.  Re- 
garding the  island  of  Florodora,  Mr.  Hall 
announces  it  to  be  the  smallest  of  the 
Philippine  group,  but  adds  that  he  is  the 
only  living  man  who  is  able  to  see  it  on 
the  map.  The  inhabitants,  according  to 
their  creator,  owe  their  personal  charms 
to  the  fact  that  they  are  half  Spanish, 
half  Javanese. 

It  is  easy  to  discern  that  "  S^n  Toy," 
written  by  Edward  Morton,  was  modeled 
on  "  The  Geisha,"  by  order  of  George 
Edwardes,  the  London  manager  who  con- 
trols them  both,  just  as  "  A  Runaway 
Girl "  was  made  after  the  same  pattern 
as  "  The  Circus  Girl."  It  is  not  often  that 
self  evident  efforts  to  duplicate  hits  are 
so  successful.  The  authors  are  aided  in 
their  task  by  knowing  the  abilities  of  the 
stock  companies  for  which  they  work.  In 
London  the  parts  are  written  to  fit  the 
various  players;  in  New  York,  actors  are 
chosen  to  fit  the  characters. 

At  the  New  York  Daly's,  the  successor 
to  "  San  Toy  "  will  be  "  The  Messenger 
Boy,"  whose  last  act  is  laid  at  the  Paris 
Exposition.  It  has  a  Dutch  dance  for 
Powers  which  is  likely  to  win  for  itself  a 
place  beside  the  famous  pickaninny  num- 
ber of  "  A  Runaway  Girl." 

James  T.  Powers  has  made  such  a  hit 
in  musical  comedy  that  it  is  not  probable 
he  will  ever  go  back  into  straight  farce. 
He  is  a  native  New  Yorker,  lacking  a  year 
of  forty.  lie  began  in  the  old  time  variety 
houses,  before  this  branch  of  entertain- 
ment was  dignified  by  the  name  of 
"  vaudeville  "  and  "  continuous."  He  ap- 
peared in  "  Evangeline,"  but  first  came 
into  prominence  in  "  Dreams."  This  was 
produced  by  Willie  Edouin,  the  English 
character  actor  who  created  Tweedle- 
punch  in  "  Florodora,"  and  played  it  for 
a  while  in  New  York.  His  next  strike  was 
in  lloyt's  satire  on  hotel  life,  called  "  A 
Bunch  of  Keys,"  and  in  1B88  he  began 
starring  in  "  A  Straight  Tip,"  a  travesty 
on  life  in  a  flat.  For  two  years  he  was 
leading  comedian  at  the  Casino. 

His  first  appearance  at  Daly's  was  as 
the  waiter  in  "  The  Circus  Girl,"  and  he 
became  an  instant  favorite  as  a  fun  ma- 
ker. When  "  The  Geisha  "  was  revived, 
Mr.  Daly  cast  him  for  the  Chinaman, 
which  was  another  successful  imperson- 
ation. But  his  greatest  success  was  as 
Flipper,  the  jockey,  in  "  A  Runaway 
Girl."  He  has  the  title  part  in  "The 
Messenger  Boy,"  is  sent  on  a  commission 
to  Egypt,  and  it  is  his  adventures  by  the 
way  that  form  the  subject  of  the  piece. 


W^hen  a  successor  is  needed  to  "  San 
Toy  "  at  the  London  Daly's,  it  is  said  that 
a  musical  comedy  with  an  Irish  back- 
ground will  be  put  on.  The  successor  to 
the  London  "  Florodora  "  is  "  The  Silver 
Slipper,"  by  the  same  librettist  and  com- 
poser, Owen  Hall  and  IjQsYie  Stuart, 
respectively.  Meantime,  "  San  Toy  "  and 
"  The  Messenger  Boy "  have  found 
rivals  at  the  West  End  in  "The 
Girl  From  Up  There,"  with  Edna  May, 
and  "The  Fortune  Teller,"  with  Alice 
Nielsen,  two  American  importations  that 
seem  to  have  been"  more  fortunate  than 
"  The  Belle  of  Bohemia,"  which  recently 
went  under  at  London's  new  theater,  the 
Apollo. 


THE  SURVIVAL  OF  MUSICAL  COMEDY. 

An  address  on  musical  plays  was  recent- 
ly delivered  at  the  Hotel  Cecil  in  London 
by  Adrian  Ross,  author  of  lyrics — that 
is,  of  the  words  to  the  songs — for  "  The 
Circus  Girl,"  "  San  Toy,"  and  "  The  Mes- 
senger Boy,"  three  decidedly  successful 
examples  of  the  commodity  under  dis- 
cussion. Mr.  Ross  was  introduced  by 
Marie  Tempest,  who  told  some  interesting 
facts  in  regard  to  the  way  in  which  mu- 
sical comedies  were  prepared.  .  One  that 
proved  successful,  she  declared,  had  its 
first  act  put  into  rehearsal  before  any  of 
the  players  had  seen  the  second,  or  knew 
how  the  story  turned  out.  This  may  per- 
haps have  been  "  The  Geisha,"  in  which 
Miss  Tempest  created  the  leading  part. 

In  the  course  of  Mr.  Ross'  talk,  he  said 
that  in  musical  comedy  the  music  should 
be  subordinate  to  the  play,  and  that  those 
who  took  part  in  it  should  be  able  to  act 
rather  better  than  they  could  sing.  In 
alluding  to  the  American  immigration, 
he  described  the  imported  pieces  as  very 
similar  to  the  British  article,  although  the 
"  variety  business  was  unashamed  and  de- 
fied excuses."  He  paid  the  invariable 
British  compliment  to  the  interest  the 
American  chorus  appeared  to  take  in  the 
proceedings.  He  furthermore  declared 
that  American  musical  comedies  resemble 
one  another  strongly,  for  the  same  reason 
that  obtains  with  English  pieces — because 
"  one  syccess  makes  many  failures ;  one 
achievement,  many  poor  imitators."  lie 
affirmed  that  the  musical  play  had  come 
to  stay,  and  as  it  has  proved  to  be  the 
most  profitable  style  of  entertainment  in 
London  as  well  as  New  York,  it  looks  as 
if  Mr.  Ross  were  right.  People  will  go 
to  see  a  musical  comedy  several  times 
where  they  will  visit  the  same  drama  once. 
Last  winter  ten  and  fifteen  hearings  wa^T^^ 
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not  an  infrequent  record  for  those  who 
liked  "  Florodora." 

Marie  Tempest,  by  the  way,  is  likely 
to  return  to  the  light  opera  stage.  After 
making  a  hit  in  a  Nell  (}wyn  play,  she 
was  a  failure  as  Peg  Wof}ing(on. 


A  MASCOT  HOUSE. 

We  have  heard  much  of  hoodoo  theaters 
— houses  where  everything  appears  to  fail. 
Not  much  is  said  about  the  lucky  ones, 
but  New  York's  Criterion  would  appear 
to  come  pretty  close  to  tilling  the  bill. 
Since  its  name  was  changed  from  the 
Lyric,  and  it  came  under  Charles  Froh- 
man's  management  in  September,  1899,  it 
has  sheltered  not  a  single  fiasco. 

After  its  opening  with  "  The  Oirl  from 
^raxim^s,"  which,  whatever  the  tone  of 
the  piece,  certainly  made  money,  Julia 
Marlowe  came  to  it  with  "  Barbara 
Frietchie,"  and  played  to  great  business 
for  months.  Next  appeared  Maude  Adams 
in  a  revival  of  "The  Little  Minister," 
and  it  goes  without  saying  that  the 
"  House  Full "  sign  was  in  almost  con- 
stant requisition  during  her  engagement. 
James  K.  Ilackett  followed  in  "  The  Pride 
of  Jennico,"  and  drew  good  audience*? 
from  early  in  March  until  the  close  of 
the  season  in  June.  Returning  in  the 
autumn,  he  gave  way  to  another  assured 
revival,  Mrs.  Carter  in  "  Zaza."  Then 
camo  John  Hare  in  "The  (Jay  Lord 
Quex,"  an  equally  profitable  venture,  al- 
though the  advanced  prices  caused  an  ap- 
pearance of  poor  business  towards  the 
end  of  the  run.  On  January  14  last,  the 
greatest  hit  of  the  series,  Julia  Marlowe 
in  "  When  Knighthood  Was  in  Flower," 
closed  the  second  season  in  a  blaze  of 
glory,  after  a  five  months'  nm.  Faver- 
sham  comes  to  the  Criterion  in  October. 


It  is  recorded  that  while  Edwin  Booth 
still  rejoiced  in  the  posses.sion  of  his  the- 
ater, he  made  real  love  to  Mary  McVicker, 
who  played  Juliet  to  his  Romeo  on  its 
boards.  She  afterwards  became  his  second 
wife.  Mansfield  and  Beatrice  Cnmeron, 
Sothern  and  Virginia  Harned,  .JFackett 
and  Mary  Afannering,  are  other  couples 
who  have  wooed  in  play  to  wed  in  reality. 
A  very  recent  example  is  found  in  the 
case  of  Donald  MacLaren  and  Norah 
Lamisun,  of  the  Julia  Marlowe  company. 
In  "When  Knighthood  Was  in  Flower" 
MacLaren  played  Sir  Edicin  Caskoden, 
master  of  the  dance,  and  Brandons 
friend,  and  Miss  Lamison  was  Ladji  Jane 
Bolinphrnke^  llu^  confidante  of  }fary 
Tudor.     They  were  lovers  in  the  piece. 


and  were  married  before  the  last  curtain 
fell.  Both  have  been  with  Miss  Marlowe 
since  her  production  of  "The  Countess 
Valeska,"  in  1898,  and  the  romdnce,  fed 
by  the  sentiment  in  the  parts  they  have 
portrayed,  found  its  fitting  climax  in  the 
wedding  that  took  place  on  June  5.  Miss 
Lamison  was  formerly  in  Richard  Mans- 
field's company. 

*  ♦  «  » 

Roof  garden  entertainment  has  come  to 
be  a  terra  of  contempt,  used  to  describe  a 
dull  and  unattractive  show.  An  adver- 
tisement as  late  as  the  month  of  May  in 
a  dramatic  weekly,  setting  forth  the  fact 
that  the  Madison  Square  roof  was  for 
rent,  will  convey  an  idea  of  the  disrepute 
into  which  these  resorts  have  fallen,  even 
with  the  managers.  Last  summer  there 
were  two  in  New  York  that  were  not 
opened  at  all.  This  year  Oscar  Hammer- 
stein  has  carried  out  the  idea  he  was  un- 
able to  execute  last  season,  of  uniting  in 
one  ample  garden  the  tops  of  his  Victoria 
and  Republic  theaters.  He  has  called  the 
combination  "  Paradise  Gardens."  Wheth- 
er it  will  prove  so  to  the  public  must  de- 
l)end  on  the  kind  of  entertainment  pro- 
vided. The  Grove  atop  of  the  New  York 
and  Criterion  holds  the  most  people,  and 
usually  succeeds  in  attracting  a  crowd  h\g 
enough  to  fill  it.  H  the  Casino  managers 
would  accord  its  roof  habitues  the  privi- 
lege of  descending  a  flight  to  hear  "  Floro- 
dora's  "  double  sextet,  at  ten  o'clock,  there 
should  be  no  difficulty  in  running  that 
this  year. 

*  *  ♦  * 

"  What  the  Public  Wants."  This  was 
the  title  of  a  lucubration  once  read  be- 
fore the  Professional  Woman's  League. 
Its  author  was  an  Englishwoman,  Mrs. 
John  G  lend  inning,  in  Mrs.  Le  Moyne's 
company.  If  Mrs.  Glendinning  could 
really  and  truly  discover  what  the  public 
wants,  she  never  need  act  again,  nor  raise 
her  hand  to  do  a  stroke  of  any  work  what- 
soever. Managers  would  be  glad  to  main- 
tain her  in  the  lap  of  luxury  for  the  rest 
of  her  days,  if  she  will  only  guarantee  to 
notify  them,  three  months  ahead,  when  to 
replace  melodrama  with  comedy,  costume 
plays  with  pieces  of  action,  nonsense  with 
sense,  dramatized  novels  with  legitimate 
phiys. 

What  does  the  public  want,  any  way? 
Does  it  know  itself  until  it  finds  it?  To 
furnish  the  world  with  amusement  is  like 
fishing  in  unknown  waters.  You  must 
bait  your  hook  at  a  venture,  and  cast  it 
at  haphazard.  And  not  infrequently  the 
more  expensive  the  bait  the  smaller  the 
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THE  GOLD  MINERS. 


BY  CHARLES  MICHELSON. 

FROM  THE  PROSPECTOR'S  PAN  TO  THE  SMELTING  MILL— THE 
STORY  OF  THE  KING  OF  METALS,  AND  OF  THE  ENDLESS  QUEST 
FOR  IT  IN  THE   MOUNTAINS  AND  ON   THE  PLAINS  OF  THE  WEST. 


GO  back  far  enough  into  the  history 
of  any  gold  mine,  and  you  will 
come  to  a  tired,  red  faced  man,  ragged, 
probably     hungry,     scarred,     bronzed, 
weather  beaten,  and  as  patient  as  the 
pack  animal  after  which  he  trudges.  He 
has  a  gun  upon  his  shoulder,  because 
gold  mines  notoriously  hide  themselves 
behind  dangers  of  all  sorts.    When  the 
advance  of  knowledge  drove 
away    the    griffins,    goblins, 
and  ghosts  that  used  to  guard 
nature's   treasures,    the    In- 
dians ably  filled  their  places 
when  the  blistered  feet  of  the 
prospector  were   turned   to- 
wards the  Western  part  of 
our  country.    The  march  of 
civilization    has    practically 
eliminated  the  Indian,  and 
now  there  is  nothing  betwet^n 
the  gold  hunter  and  his  mine 
but  hunger  and  thirst  and    *" 
heat  and  cold. 

Big  gold  mines  always  ^ 
seem  to  lurk  behind  hopeless 
deserts  or  in  the  defiles  of 
gaunt  mountains.  Nobody 
ever  heard  of  one  in  a  smi- 
ling, finished  country.  Amid 
the  savage,  ragged,  lava 
strewn  ridges  of  the  north, 
in  fastnesses  that  hardly 
need  the  additional  terror  of 
ice  and  avalanche;  amid  the 
baked,  desolate,  sun  damned 
plains    and    crags    of    the 
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south,  where  there  is  no  water  with- 
in a  hundred  leagues;  over  the  alkali  and 
through  the  sage  brush — that  is  where 
the  yellow  beast  lairs,  and  that  is  where 
the  prospector  hunts. 

Placer  mining  is  different.    In  a  sense, 

it  is  mere  play.     All  the  placer  miner 

has  to  do  is  to  stand  knee  deep  in  water 

during  a  long  day,  bending  his  back  over 

his    rude    paraphernalia    to 

])ick  out  the  glittering  grains 

until    rheumatism    and    tlie 

■    fevers — the  fevers  tliat  come 

when  men  turn  up  earth  tlint 

has    been    undisturbed     for 

ages — kill  him,  or  send  him 

home   whence    he   came,    to 

nurse  his  pains  and  count  his 

gains. 

THE  ILL  LUCK  OP  THE  GOLD 
HUNTER. 

Gold  hunting  is  a  melan- 
choly business.  Few  pur- 
suits show  such  a  percentage 
of  failures.  Paradoxical  as  it 
may  seem,  finding  a  big  mine 
seems  to  be  as  unlucky  as 
failing  to  find  any.  Mar- 
shall, who  discovered  gold  in 
California  and  added  a  bil- 
lion dollars  to  the  world's 
su])ply,  died  poor,  though 
there  are  statues  of  him  in 
the  Western  country  now. 
3.  Comstock,  the  next  great  dis- 
coverer, whose  finds  yielded 
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three  hundred 
and  fifty  mil- 
lion dollars  in 
bull  ion,  did 
not  get  even 
the  in  o  n  u- 
ment.  The 
wonderful  Ne- 
vada lode  was 
named  after 
him,  and  that 
was  all  he  got 
out  of  it,  for, 
ten  years  after 
his  find,  he 
died,  a  suicide, 
i  n  Montana, 
and  the  county  gave  him  a  pauper's 
funeral. 

There  may  be  multimillionaires  who 
discovered  the  mines  from  whence  their 
fortunes  came,  but  I  never  heard  of  any. 
A  few  of  them  bought  out  the  original 
locator ;  there  are  more  whose  manipula- 
tion of  stock  companies  gave  them  the 
wealth  another  man's  pick  uncovered. 
A  still  greater  number  gained  and  held 
their  mines  by  shotgun  title  until  the 
original  owner's  claim  became  only  a 
forgotten  lawsuit.  The  why  of  this  is 
simple.  The  prospector  has  rarely  more 
than  money  enough  to  pay  for  the  bacon 
and  flour  he  carries,  and  the  mines  that 
"  pay  from  the  grass  roots  "  are  few  in- 
deed. It  takes  money  to  get  the  gold 
from  the  earth,  so  the  discoverer  lets  his 
prospect  hole  go  for  anything  that  is 
offered  him,  and  counts  himself  a  might- 
ily abused  man  if  in  time  somebody  else 
tears  millions  out  of  it. 

More  often  than  not,  the  purchaser  of 
a  claim  makes  a  losing  investment.  The 
West,  from  Mexico  to  British  Columbia 
and  further  both  ways,  is  cumbered  with 
the  failures  of  mining  enterprises.  On 
every  creek  stand  moldering  buildings 
full  of  rusty  machinery.  There  are  great 
mills,  the  stamps  of  which  pounded  for 
a  single  run  twenty,  thirty,  fifty  years 
ago,  and  have  not  crushed  an  ounce  of 
ore  since.  It  is  a  proverb  of  even  the 
richest  mining  districts  that  more 
money  has  been  put  into  the  ground 
than  was  ever  taken  out. 

Every  successful  mine  is  ringed 
around  by  failures.  Wherever  a  strike 
is  made,  the  lucky  claim  immediately  be- 


comes the  nucleus  of  a  cluster  of  mi- 
ning locations.  One,  two,  or  a  half  doz- 
en of  these  may  be  on  the  lode;  the  other 
hundred,  or  five  hundred,  have  nothing 
in  them,  but  it  takes  a  wearisome  and 
expensive  lot  of  shaft  sinking  and  tunnel 
driving  to  find  it  out.  Sometimes  the 
claims  develop  so  well  that  they  attract 
the  attention  of  a  promoter.  He  bonds 
half  a  county  and  rushes  off  to  London. 
If  luck  id  with  him,  he  flashes  back  word 
that  a  Scotch  or  English  syndicate  has 
become  interested.  Then  come  the  ex- 
perts to  look  over  the  claims,  followed 
by  a  period  of  delirious  uncertainty.  If 
the  reports  are  satisfactory,  the  syndi- 
cate buys,  and  such  a  syndicate  buys 
everything;  good  claims  and  bad  are  in- 
cluded in  these  blanket  sales.  Joy  reigns, 
and  in  one  frontier  town,  at  least,  the 
general  supply  store's  bills  are  paid. 

This  branch  of  the  subject  is  fascina- 
ting, but  cannot  properly  be  pursued 
here,  as  most  of  these  sales  come  rather 
under  the  head  of  "  gold  bricks  *'  than 
gold  mines.  Some  day,  w^hen  the  West 
has  reached  the  monument  building 
stage,  memorial  arches  will  spring  up  to 
these  foreign  syndicates,  whose  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence  have  kept  alive  the 
flame  of  hope  in  the  hearts  of  men  with 
claims  to  sell. 

But  the  great  time  is  past  when  a 
hole  in  a  mountain,  anywhere,  was  mar- 
ketable. Nowadays,  the  smoothest  chin- 
ned expert  of  them  all  cannot  be  de- 
ceived by  the  cleverest  salting  schemes 
that  emanate  from  the  minds  of  the 
most  ingenious  men  in  the  world.  The 
mining  authority  learns  in  college,  now, 
not  to  trust  the  miner's  words,  nor  his 
tools,  nor  his  powder,  nor  even  the  evi- 
dence of  his 
own  senses. 
II is^  grandfa- 
ther had  it 
drilled  into 
him  that  gold 
could  be  blown 
into  the  face 
of  a  drift  with 
a  shotgun,  so 
that  the  care- 
f  u  1  pros])ec- 
tive  purchaser 
who  insisted 
on  diggingout 
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his  own  speeirnons  might  be  encour- 
aged. If  the  drift  face  was  too  hard 
for  shotgun  methods,  it  could  be  sprayed 
with  gold  in  solution.  The  result  was 
the  same;  it  all  came  out  in  the  assay. 


of  a  surgeon  engaged  in  a  capital  opera- 
lion,  and  reports  on  a  mine,  not  on  a 
sack  of  salted  specimens.  Of  course 
there  is  mutual  distrust  between  the  col- 
lege taught  "  parlor  ore  sharp  "  and  the 


THE  "grub  staked"  PROSPECTOR,   WHO  HAS  GROWN   OLD   AND  GRAY   IN   THE   HUNT  FOR  GOLD. 


His  father  was  taught  that  gold  dust 
mixed  in  the  giant  powdt^r  with  which  he 
blasted  out  his  samples  became  beauti- 
fully disseminated  in  them ;  that  a  syr- 
inge in  the  hands  of  a  deft  man  could 
make  a  sealed  bag  of  barren  rock  assay 
like  specimens  from  a  bonanza  claim. 
These  lessons  have  been  paid  for  with 
millions,  but  they  have  been  learned  well, 
and  the  new  generation  of  mining  ex- 
perts performs  its  investigations  with 
the  care  and  precaution  and  preparation 


mountain  bred  miner,  but  both  of  them 
know  their  business. 

FROM  THE  PAN  TO  THE  STAMP  MILL. 

T^ntil  new  processes  made  it  possible 
to  work  low  grade  ores  at  a  profit — they 
are  making  money  out  of  four  dollar  a 
ton  ore  now — most  of  the  gold  came  out 
of  placer  mines.  All  of  the  first  Califor- 
nia gold  was  washed  out  of  the  sands  of 
the  river  beds. 


Among  his  other  supplier^' 
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A    DREDGER    RAISING    GOLD    BEARING    SAND    FROM    THE    BOTTOM 
OP    A    WESTERN    RIVER. 


pector  carries  a  black  iron  pan.  He 
mixes  his  yeast  powder  bread  and  flap- 
jacks in  this,  but  its  primary  purpose 
is  to  wash  the  loose  sand.  He  scoops  up 
the  dirt,  pours  in  water,  and  slops  it 
around,  spilling  a  little  at  a  time  over 
the  edge,  until  there  is  only  a  thin,  scat- 
tered residue  at  the  bottom.  The  gold, 
being  heaviest,  has  remained,  and  can 
be  seen  there  in  yellow  specks  among  the 
black  sand.  This  black  sand  is  largely 
iron;  some  miners  get  rid  of  it  with  a 
magnet,  others  collect  the  gold  from  it 
with  quicksilver. 

Panning  is  the  crudest  and  simplest 
method  of  getting  out  gold  dust.  If  the 
pan  miner  finds  gold  present  in  paying 
quantities,  he  knocks  a  few  boards  to- 
gether into  a  rocker,  in  which  he  cradles 
his  gravel  until  he  has  capital  enough 
to  work  on  a  more  extensive  scale.  Then 
ho  begins  sluicing,  or  builds  an  arrastre 
— the  arrastre  is  the  embryonic  stamp 
mill.  A  circular  pit  is  paved  with  hard 
rook.  In  the  middle  of  this  is  planted  a 
stout  round  center  pole,  from  which 
swings  a  long  boom ;  and  to  the  boom  is 
attached  a  heavy  boulder  that  grinds  the 
gravol  cast  on  the  hard  rock  floor,  as  a 
nuile  drags  it  around  the  ring.  Water 
and  quicksilver  are  thrown  in  with  the 
gravol.  The  dragging  boulder  pulverizes 
tlie  gravel,  the  water  washes  away  the 
light  refuse,  and  the  quicksilver  gathers 
the  gold  into  an  amalgam.  With  slight 
variations,  this  is  the  process  of  extract- 
ing gold  in  all  plaoor  districts. 

The   sluice    is   a   common    variation. 


Running  water  is  led  into 
long  wooden  conduits  with 
riffles  across  the  bottom  at 
intervals.  The  auriferous 
earth  is  shoveled  in,  and  the 
quicksilver,  in  a  fine  rain,  is 
sifted  into  it.  The  heavy 
gold  is  caught  by  the  riffles, 
where  the  mercury  finds  it, 
while  the  current  carries  of[ 
the  lighter  waste.  A  miner 
named  Flannagan  in  Cala- 
veras County,  California, 
washed  half  a  mountain  into 
a  series  of  sluices,  and  after 
nearly  a  year's  work  invited 
his  neighbors  to  the  clean 
up.  The  amalgam  was  gath- 
ered from  the  riffles,  the 
quicksilver  was  expelled,  and  he  found 
he  had  just  eighty  four  cents'  worth  of 
gold.  Since  that  time  a  disappointing 
clean  up  has  been  known  through  many 
of  the  camps  as  a  flannagan. 

As  capital  comes  into  mining,  the  ar- 
rastre becomes  a  quartz  mill.  This  is  a 
thumping,  rock  devouring  monster  with 
a  varying  number  of  stamps — beams  of 
iron  that  ire  lifted  and  let  fall  in  a  sort 
of  long  mortar,  in  which  are  thrown  the 
ore,  water,  and  quicksilver.  When  the 
stamps  have  reduced  the  rock  to  a 
smooth,  mushy  custard,  it  is  allowed  to 
flow  over  amalgamated  copper  plates, 
which  catch  the  gold.  The  mercury  is 
eliminated  by  squeezing  the  amalgam  in 
buckskin  bags,  the  fluid  metal  filtering 
through  the  pores. 

Such  simple  expedients  are  satisfac- 
tory for  free  milling  quartz,  but  not  in- 
frequently the  gold  hides  in  rebellious 
sulphides  and  other  compounds.  Then 
it  has  to  be  roasted  with  chlorin,  and 
leached  like  wood  ashes,  or  subjected  to 
cyanide  of  potassium  and  precipitated 
by  a  current  of  electricity. 

Wherever  water  is  obtainable,  the  gold 
can  be  washed  out  by  some  means  or 
other;  but  in  the  deserts  of  Nevada, 
Arizona,  Utah,  and  California — and 
there  are  mountain  deserts  as  waterless 
as  any  blazing  plain — the  problem  is 
more  complex.  The  dry  washer,  by 
which  it  was  sought  to  make  wind  do  the 
work  of  water  in  carrying  off  the  lighter 
waste,  has  never  been  an  entire  success. 
When  the  dust  is  fine,  as  it  usually  is  o^ 
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the   desert,   much   of   it   is   inevitably  and  huge  quartz  mines  mark  tlie  busi- 

blown  away.    Edison,  the  great  solver  of  ness  period :  but  the  most  picturesque 

physical  problems,  is  now  attacking  this  phase  of  gold  getting  is  in  the  great  hy- 

one.    A  plant  with  his  device  is  working  draulic  workings.     Instead  of  pick  and 


on  the  Ortiz  grant  in  New  Mexico,  and  drill  and  dynamite,  a  column  of  water  is 
we  hear  that  it  is  to  point  the  way  by  used  to  disintegrate  the  country  that 
which  all  the  glittering  specks  are  to  be  holds  the  precious  grains.  Brought  from 
lifted  out  of  the  scorched  Southwest.         high  altitude,  the  head  of  water  at  the 

mouth  of  the  monitor — the  cannon  from 
GOLD  MINING  WITH   A  GIANT  HOSE.  ^^.^^^^  ^y^^  ^^^^^^  jg  discharged  at  a  hill- 

Pan  and  rocker  mining  is  the  roman-     side — is  potent  beyond  computation.    It 
tic  side  of  gold  production ;  stamp  mills     roars  out  with  a  force  that  teai»s  the  evep- 
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lasting  hills  asunder.  The  stream,  six 
or  eight  inches  in  diameter,  eats  its  way 
into  the  base  of  a  bank  until  it  under- 
mines uncountable  tons  of  rock  and 
earth  that  thunder  down  only  to  be 
washed  into  giant  sluices.  Boulders  as 
big  as  elephants  leap  from  their  resting 
places  and  fly  through  the  air  like  peb- 
bles east  from  a  boy's  hand;  gaps  open 
in  a  countryside  like  the  gorges  that  are 
the  natural  wonders  of  the  Sierra  re- 
gions. A  whole  mountain  melts  like 
snow  under  a  fierce  sun.  Once  or  twice 
since  this  terrific  agent  has  been  in  use, 
a  man  has  by  accident  got  in  the  way  of 
its  column  of  water,  and  has  been  torn 
to  pieces  as  utterly  as  if  he  had  sat  on  a 
box  of  dynamite  and  exploded  it. 

Hydraulicking  is  placer  mining  on  a 
magnificent  scale,  and  is  a  fine  thing  for 
the  miner,  for  it  washes  a  ton  of  ma- 
terial for  five  cents,  just  about  one  hun- 
dredth of  what  it  costs  to  handle  a  ton 
with  a  pan.  For  years  it  was  practised 
without  hindrance  in  California,  until 
the  whole  northern  part  of  the  State  was 
ripped  and  rent  and  grotesquely  torn. 
There  mountains  stand  up  perfect  in 
slope  and  contour  on  one  side,  but  with 
a  sheer,  man  made  cliff  on  the  other — 
the  complementary  slope  has  been 
sheered  off  by  the  torrents  from  the 
monitors.  On  the  plains  below  are  wil- 
dernesses of  boulders  and  dried  mud; 
no  volcano  ever  buried  a  country  under 
a  more  dreadful  blanket.  The  debris 
flowed  into  the  rivers  until  steamers 
stranded  on  new  bars  two  hundred  miles 
below  where  the  monitors  were  dissolv- 
ing the  hills,  and  the  channels  of  the 
watercourses  became  so  shallow  that 
every  freshet  inundated  the  farms  along 
the  banks,  and  spread  them  with  a  layer 
of  unwelcome  slime. 

Soon  it  came  to  a  war  between  the 
farmers  and  the  miners.  If  the  hydrau- 
lic operations  went  on  unchecked,  the 
farmers  would  be  ruined;  if  tliey  wore 
stopped,  one  of  the  greatest  industries 
in  tlie  State  wouhl  be  paralyzed.  An 
industry  that  had  produced  half  a  l)il- 
lion  dolhirs  could  not  but  die  hard.  Cali- 
fornia was  rent  politically  by  the  contro- 
versy as  badly  as  it  was  rent  physically 
by  the  monitors.  Ultimately,  the  farm- 
ers won,  for  the  government  intervened 
on  account  of  the  shoaling  of  the  navi- 


gable rivers,  and  now  the  hydraulicking 
is  done  only  by  authority  of  a  commia- 
sion  of  Federal  engineers.  The  mines 
have  to  build  dams  to  impound -their 
debris  or  lead  their  rivers  of  waste  over 
desert  lands,  such  as  the  desolate  flats 
gophered  and  honeycombed  with  the 
abandoned  pits  of  the  original  placer 
miners.  The  cost  of  this  has  blighted 
the  roaring  industry,  but  the  hydraulic 
workers  still  take  out  half  a  million  dol- 
lars a  year. 

The  miners  of  the  old  days  wasted  as 
much  gold  as  they  extracted,  because  of 
the  crudity  of  their  processes.  This  is 
illustrated  by  the  spectacle,  common 
nowadays,  of  companies  working  over 
the  old  tailings  and  waste  dumps.  The 
figures  of  Colorado's  output  demon- 
strate how  large  a  proportion  of  the  gold 
is  in  the  low  grade  ores  that  were  for- 
merly thrown  away.  Xew  and  improved 
processes  have  increased  the  gold  yield 
of  this  one  State  from  four  millions  to 
twenty  five  millions  a  year. 

THE  ENDLESS  RACE  FOR  BONANZAS. 

The  discovery  of  gold  in  the  mill  race 
at  Sutter's  mill  on  the  American  Fork 
of  the  Sacramento  was,  of  course,  the 
start  of  gold  mining  in  the  West,  and  for 
twenty  years  new  diggings  were  being 
found  nearly  every  week.  The  Com- 
stocks  were  the  next "  strike  "  to  receive 
national  attention.  They  were  past  the 
prime  of  their  production  when  the 
Bodie  mines  began  to  attract  wide  no-- 
tice.  The  fluid  population  of  the  mining 
camps  turned  like  trout  to  a  new  lure 
as  each  strike  was  announced.  From 
California  it  swept  east  to  Dakota,  where 
the  beating  back  of  the  Sioux  left  the 
rich  Black  Hills  country  safe  to  the 
prospector.  After  the  Black  Hills  came 
Tombstone,  which  held  attention  until 
the  Cceur  d'Alcnes  started  the  tide 
northward  again.  From  Idaho  the  treas- 
ure hunters  flowed  back  to  Colorado, 
drawn  by  the  magic  of  the  wealth  of 
Cripple  Creek,  though  a  strong  offshoot 
was  diverted  to  Arizona,  where  the  Qui- 
jotortsworo  gilding  the  southern  horizon. 

So  the  bonanzas  flashed  out  all  over 
the  West,  and  as  each  blazed  up  it  form- 
ed a  beacon  for  the  ever  restless,  ever 
hopeful,  ever  ready  army  that  only  needs 
a  word,  the  name  of  a  fresh  fin4*  to  mcy 
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Brown,  Arizona?  Yet  the  hair  is  not 
white  on  the  heads  of  men  to  whom 
these  cities'  names  were  as  familiar  as 
Dawson  is  to  us. 

Virginia  City  itself,  for  years  only 
second  to  San  Francisco  in  population 
among  the  towns  of  the  Pacific  (.'oast,  is 
now  only  a  decaying  village  of  three  or 
four  thousand  people.  Bodie,  whose 
public  schools  were  its  boast,  and  whose 
Standard  Gold  Company  paid  fourteen 
million  dollars  in  four  years,  is  hardly 
important  enough  to  be  put  on  the  maps 


f 
f 
more  of  them,  some  so  far  lost  in  this 
antiquity  of  yesterday  that  even  their 
names  are  not  to  be  unearthed  by  any 
cursory  examination  of  records. 

STORIES  OF  LUCKY  STRIKES. 

The  method  of  finding  gold  mines  is 
simple.  The  prospector,  who  knows 
gold  bearing  rock  when  he  sees  it,  goes 
up  the  gulches  and  canyons,  panning  a 
little  here  and  there,  and  noting  the 
color  on  the  bottom  of  his  pan.  If  he 
finds  anything  worth  while,  he  is  likely 
to  cease  being  a  prospector  aji4  becomp 
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temporarily  a  placer  miner.  If  he  has 
happened  upon  a  spot  of  unusual  rich- 
ness, he  will  work  it  secretly  as  long  as 
possible.    Otherwise  the  wandering  ones 


the  gold  hunters,  the  coming  and  going 
of  each  is  watched  by  all  the  others. 

Miners   have   the   same   superstition 
about  the  luck  of  a  tenderfoot  that  gam- 


A  STAMP    MILL    AMONG    THE    MOUNTAINS— THE    ERECTION    OF   A  STAMP    MILL  FOR  A   MINE,  OR   A 

GROUP   OF    MINES,   SHOWS  THAT  THEY   HAVE   .  ASSED   BEYOND   THE   EXPERIMENTAL  STAGE, 

AND   ARE  ESTABUSHED  AS  ORE   PRODUCERS,   WITH  CAPITAL  TO  BACK  THEM. 


will  gather  around  him  like  flies  about  a 
honey  |>ot,  and  he  will  have  just  what  he 
can  work  out  of  one  claim,  and  the  honor 
of  bestowing  his  name  on  the  camp,  in- 
stead of  having  a  whole  creek  bottom  to 
h impel f.  Karely  has  a  miner  been  able 
to  keep  a  find  of  consequence  a  secret 
for  any  considerable  time,  for,  among 


biers  have,  and  there  are  a  thousand 
stories  current  of  finds  by  babes  at  the 
mining  game.  Some  of  the  largest  pock- 
ets of  gold  dust  have  fallen  to  men  who 
knew  absolutely  nothing  about  gold  mi- 
ning. A  "  one  lunger  '' — Californese 
for  a  sufl*erer  from  pulmonary  troubles 
— who  had  come  to  the  balpiy  climate 
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of  the  Pacific  mountains  for  relief, 
watched  the  miners  go  by  from  the  ve- 
randa of  a  hotel,  and  finally  took  to 
tramping  around  Grass  Valley,  carrying 
a  pan  to  give  an  object  to  his  walk.  He 
extracted  sixty  thousand  dollars  from  a 
pocket  in  one  month.  Then  there  was 
the  Green  Emigrant  pocket  of  Auburn. 
A  tourist  kicked  over  a  stone  within 
thirty  yards  of  the  road  that  had  been 
traveled  daily  for  twenty  years  by  gold 
seekers,  and  noticed  glittering  particles 
in  the  sand  where  the  stone  had  rested. 
That  kick  netted  the  tenderfoot  a  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars. 

An  old  fellow  in  Mariposa  County, 
California,  who  stranded  there  when  the 
current  of  the  forty  niners  ebbed  out  of 
the  hills,  got  his  reward  after  twenty 
years  of  lonely  work,  by  uncovering  a 


pocket  from  which  he  took  ten  thousand 
dollars  in  gold  dust.  He  celebrated  his 
luck  by  changing  the  dust  for  bills. 
Then  he  got  from  the  postmasters  a  list 
of  all  the  unmarried  women  in  the 
county,  and  sent  each  a  ten  dollar  bill. 
He  was  ''  broke  "  when  he  got  through. 
In  spite  of  the  Green  Emigrant  and 
Grass  Valley  finds,  the  discovery  of  a 
pocket  is  more  often  the  result  of  hard, 
systematic  search  than  of  mere  luck. 
From  every  such  deposit  the  rains  have 
washed  a  little  gold  away,  and  spread  it 
down  the  hillsides  and  into  the  creeks. 
The  man  with  a  pan,  if  he  is  lucky 
enough  to  find  one  of  these  strings  from 
a  pocket,  just  pans  around  until  he  finds 
in  what  direction  from  his  first  washing 
the  gold  color  grows  stronger,  and  fol- 
lows it  up  to  the  treasure  source. 


A   MATTE   SMELTER— SOME   GOLD   ORES    ARE   REDUCED   BY    MIXING   THEM    WITH   BASE   METAL 

ORES   BEFORE  SMELTING.      THE   PRODUCT   IS    A   MATTE,   OR    METALLIC   COMPOUND, 

PROM   WHICH  THE  GOLD   IS  AFTERWARDS  REFINED. 
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The  quartz  hunter  works  on  tlie  same 
principle.  He  finds  in  a  creek  a  bit  of 
gold  carrying  rock.  It  is  of  different 
composition  from  the  ledges  near,  and 
he  knows  it  for  a  piece  of  "  float '' — that 
is,  a  fragment  broken  from  an  outcrop- 
ping and  washed  to  where  he  finds  it. 
He  can  tell  pretty  well,  from  the  extent 
to  which  the  elements  and  the  rolling 
have  rounded  the  edges  of  the  originally 
rough  chunk,  how  far  it  has  traveled. 
Then  his  business  is  to  look  for  more 
fragments,  and  to  trace  them  back 
whence  they  crumbled.  This  is  where 
learning  counts,  for  the  man  who  knows 
rocks  will  find  the  ledge,  when  he  who 
depends  on  his  eyes  alone  is  far  more 
likely  to  pass  it  by.  Obviously,  every 
piece  of  float  must  have  come  from  a 
parent  'ledge,  but  nature  has  played 
strange  tricks  in  the  mining  country, 
and  the  valleys  where  pebbles  and  boul- 
ders seamed  with  gold  have  been  found, 
with  no  rock  like  them  within  leagues, 
are  as  numerous  as  they  are  aggravating. 

There  is  a  delta  of  small  canyons  in 
southeastern  Arizona  called  Gold  Gulch. 
Placers  have  been  worked  there,  inter- 
mittently, for  fifty  years,  and  a  thou- 
sand men  have  followed  the  yellow 
traces  up  three  or  four  miles  to  a  point 
where  they  cease  abruptly.  Above  that 
point  the  pan  shows  not  a  color.  The 
hills  thereabout  are  honeycombed  with 
shafts  and  tunnels,  each  one  of  which 
represents  a  hope  that  failed,  for  no- 
body has  yet  found  the  source  of  the 
gulch  gold.  It  may  be  that  the  torrents 
that  rushed  down  those  waterways  in 
the  rainy  season  have  washed  out  all  the 
vein,  or  that  an  earthquake  has  mixed 
the  trail  of  the  gold  so  that  the  miners 
have  all  gone  wrong  in  their  search. 
Such  mysteries  are  only  too  frequent. 

In  Clifton,  Arizona,  a  visiting  expert's 
eye  caught  something  significant  about  a 
block  of  rock  which  a  teamster  was 
carrying  to  chock  the  wheels  of  his  out- 
fit on  a  down  grade.  The  man  who  knew 
pounded  up  tlie  rock,  which  was  no  big- 
ger than  a  man's  head,  and  got  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  dollars'  worth  of  gold 
out  of  it.  The  teamster  could  not  tell 
where  he  found  it;  he  had  picked  up 
scores  of  l)oul(lers  for  "chocks,"'  many 
of  which  had  doubtless  been  used  by 
other  freighters  and  cast  away  by  the 


roadside;  but  he  quit  his  business  and 
went  hunting  for  gold  along  the  roads 
he  had  traveled.  He  is  probably  hunt- 
ing yet. 

Even  more  exciting  than  the  pocket 
finds  have  been  the  discoveries  of  nug- 
gets. Most  of  the  yarns  of  great  for- 
tunes in  a  single  lump  are  inventions, 
but  there  really  have  been  men  who 
stooped  paupers  and  rose  comfortably 
rich.  America  furnishes  no  parallels  to 
the  Hill's  End  nugget  of  New  South 
Wales,  a  slab  of  gold  four  feet  long  and 
worth  a  hundred  and  forty  eight  thou- 
sand dollars.  Probably  the  largest  na- 
tive lump  of  gold  that  California  has 
furnished  was  sold  for  twenty  two  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  dollars.  The  man 
who  found  it  was  caught  by  a  cloudburst 
and  washed  into  a  creek.  He  clambered 
out  over  a  patch  of  rounded  boulders, 
one  of  which  was  the  great  nugget.  A 
half  breed  Indian  found  the  next  largest 
piece,  which  was  worth  more  than  seven- 
teen thousand  dollars. 

HONOR  AMONG  GOLD  MINERS. 

The  ethics  of  mine  mongering  are 
those  of  horse  trading.  Commodities  of 
infinite  possibilities,  such  as  mines,  can 
carry  no  guarantee.  The  seller  must 
look  out  for  himself,  and  blame  nobody 
if  he  parts  with  a  rich  claim  for  a  poor 
price.  The  })urchaser  buys  at  his  own 
risk,  knowing  that  the  seller  is  repre- 
senting his  mine  in  terms  as  high  as  he 
thinks  will  be  believed.  Just  as  the 
good  deacon  of  so  many  books  and 
stories,  who  would  not  touch  a  penny 
that  did  not  belong  to  him,  is  able,  with- 
out hurt  to  his  conscience,  to  cover  up 
the  blemishes  of  his  old  mare  and  sell 
her  for  six  years  old  when  he  has  been 
driving  her  for  twelve,  so  many  a  man 
whose  claim  to  honor  and  integrity  is 
unquestioned,  even  by  himself,  has  un- 
loaded a  mine  he  knew  to  be  valueless 
by  means  of  salting,  juggled  assays,  or 
the  like.  Courts  are  apparently  as  reluc- 
tant to  set  aside  these  transactions  as 
they  are  to  interfere  with  horse  trades. 

One  of  the  richest  men  of  the  country, 
whose  hands  and  money  are  in  a  thou- 
sand great  enterprises  and  charities, 
whose  name  is  a  synonym  for  honor  in 
business,  so  much  so  that  essay  writers 
are  fond  of  naming  him  in  contrast  with 
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A  ROW   OP  STAMPS  AT  WORK  CRUSHING  ORE— THE  ORE  IS  FED  TO  THE   STAMPS   PROM 
BEHIND,    AND    CRUSHED    TO   A   SOFT   MUD;    IT   THEN    FLOWS    OUT   OVER    AMALGA- 
MATED COPPER  PLATES,   WHICH   CATCH  THE  PARTICLES  OF  GOLD. 


the  usual  rich  man,  ohtained  a  large  part 
of  his  greiit  fortune  in  this  wise:  He 
was  superintendent  of  a  mine  that  had 
heen  in  borrasea — barren  rock — so  long 
that  the  stock  was  a  drug  in  the  nuirket. 
One  day  his  foreman  brought  him  some 
bits  from  a  drift  that  had  run  into  a 
large  and  rich  ore  vein.  The  superin- 
tendent and  the  foreman  put  the  miners 
to  work  on  other  levels,  away  from  the 
new  drift,  and  induced  a  couple  of  cap- 
italists to  buy  a  controlling  interest  in 
the  stock  for  them.  When  this  was  se- 
cured, they  uncovered  a  bonanzu,  and 
the  resulting  profits  made  them  all  mil- 
lionaires. 

Another  story,  the  hero  part  in  which 
is  variously  attributed  to  John  Mackay, 


George  Hearst,  and  pretty  nearly  every 
other  of  the  Western  mining  kings,  runs 
along  on  the  same  lines.  The  mine  in 
this  instance  was  in  Arizona,  and  it  had 
been  operated  at  a  loss.  The  men  fur- 
nishing the  money  were  utterly  discour- 
aged, and  directed  the  superintendent 
to  close  it  down  and  bring  the  miners 
to  Los  Angeles  to  be  paid  off.  Tiiere  was 
a  lot  of  blasting  powder  at  the  mines 
which  was  not  worth  the  trouble  and 
expense  of  carrying  to  Los  Angeles,  this 
being  before  the  railroads  were  run 
through  that  country;  so  the  superin- 
tendent ordered  the  whole  lot  exploded 
in  one  last  gran'd  blast,  after  the  Western 
fashion  of  picturesquely  marking  an  im- 
portant event.  ^-^  ^ 
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The  blast  was  fired  and  the  men  start- 
ed away,  but  the  superintendent  was  too 
much  of  a  miner  to  leave  without  ex- 
amining the  mass  of  rock  brought  down 
by  the  explosion.    He  found  that  it  had 


sell  their  old  failure.  They  bonded  the 
mine  to  him  for  next  to  nothing.  He 
bought  most  of  it  himself,  and  took  out 
more  gold  in  the  first  month's  run  than 
he  had  paid  for  the  whole  thing. 


AN  ELECTRICAL    FURNACE    FOR    SMELTING    ARSENICAL   GOLD    ORE — THE    ARSENIC  IS  DRIVEN   OFF 

BY   GREAT   HEAT,   AND  SEPARATELY   CONDENSED;    THE  METAL  IN  THE  ORE   FORMS  A 

MATTE,   FROM   WHICH   THE  GOLD  IS   AFTERWARDS  REFINED. 


uncovered  ))ay  rock  in  great  quantities. 
He  followed  the  men  to  Los  Angeles, 
made  no  mention  of  the  result  of  the 
big  blast,  and  got  the  salary  that  was 
duo  him.  After  doubling  his  money  in 
a  faro  room  that  night,  he  told  the  own- 
ers of  the  abandoned  mine  that  he  was 
going  East,  and  was  willing  to  try  to 


Such  achievements  as  these  do  not 
count  against  a  man  where  mines  are 
concerned;  indeed,  they  are  among  the 
lightest  of  the  departures  from  the  or- 
dinary code  that  are  linked  with  success 
in  a  country  where  the  wage  earner  of  to- 
day is  the  Cropsus  of  the  day  after  to- 
morrow. 
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WITHIN  THE  LAST  DECADE  A  WHOLLY  NEW  ART  HAS  BEEN 
DEVELOPED  IN  MOUNTING  ANIMALS  AND  BIRDS  IN  PICTUR- 
ESQUE GROUPS  AND    WITH  WONDERFUL    FIDELITY  TO  NATURE. 


SUPERLATIVES  have  become  so 
common  in  describing  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  later  years  of  the  last  cen- 
tury that,  in  a  measure,  they  have  lost 
their  convincing  force.  The  statement 
that,  of  all  arts,  taxidermy  has  made  the 
greatest  advance,  may  not  carry  with  it 
the  weight  that  it  should. 

In  ten  years  the  mounting  of  animals 
and  birds  has  been  revolutionized.  Tlie 
conventional,  stiff,  and  wholly  unnatu- 
ral stuffed  creatures  that  were  placed  in 
impossible  positions,  with  a  strange  and 
fearsome  background  such  as  no  human 
being  ever  saw,  have  gone  forever.  They 
were  in  truth  what  they  were  commonly 
called,  "  stuffed  animals/'  and  there  was 
as  much  "  stuff  "  in  the  accompanying 
scene  as  there  was  anywhere  else.  Now- 
adays nature  is  so  closely  simulated, 
there  is  such  careful  attention  to  de- 
tails, and  the  surroundings  are  so  ac- 


curately reproduced,  that  the  results  are 
not  only  marvelously  beautiful,  but  one 
sees  an  epitome  of  years  of  scientific  re- 
search in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
world. 

Of  late  years,  many  large  museums  of 
natural  history  have  come  into  existence 
in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  and  to 
them  may  be  attributed  the  great  strides 
that  have  been  made.  They  have  es- 
tablished preparatory  departments  in 
which  artists  and  skilled  workmen  are 
employed  to  make  the  most  of  the  scien- 
tific knowledge  gathered  by  highly  train- 
ed specialists. 

Formerly  each  taxidermist  carefully 
guarded  his  method,  and  there  was  none 
of  that  concert  of  action  out  of  which 
comes  progress.  Now  the  ablest  of  them 
publish  their  theories  and  the  results  of 
their  experiments  as  freely  as  do  medi- 
cal men.    Twenty  years  ago  the  sportsl- 
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man  wlio  wished  to  preserve  a  trophy, 
sent  his  specimen  to  a  taxidermist  and 
had  it  stuffed.  So  long  as  it  didn't  dis- 
integrate, it  was  looked  upon  as  satisfac- 
tory work.    Now  sportsmen  and  others 


ting  the  foliage  that  surrounds  the  bird's 
nest,  or  modeling  the  form  and  external 
anatomy  of  a  living  animal  at  the  "  zoo.'* 
He  must  possess,  also,  sufficient  me- 
chanical skill  to  reproduce  what  he  sees 


a  group  op  red  foxes  in  the  american  museum  of  natural  history,  showing  an 

adult  fox  bringing  home  the  family  dinner— this  is  considered 

one  of  the  most  perfect  examples  of  the 

taxidermist's  art. 


have  been  educated  in  demanding  good 
work,  and  they  seek  tlie  taxidermist  who 
produces  the  most  lifelike  and  perma- 
nent r(»sults. 

TAXIDERMY   AS  A  NEW   ART. 

The  successful  modern  taxidermist 
must  be  a  tliorough  naturalist.  He  must 
have  a  deep  and  inborn  love  for  his  art, 
to  feel  at  his  best  when  he  is  studying 
or  reproducing  nature,  whether  imita- 


in  some  permanent  form.  At  times  he 
must  have  the  deft  lingers  of  a  Japanese, 
at  others  the  strength  to  wield  the  sledge 
of  a  stone  cutter. 

Until  recently  the  taxidermist  con- 
fined himself  almost  entirely  to  the 
mounting  of  the  bird  or  quadruped  upon 
which  he  was  engaged:  When  finished, 
it  was  perched  upon  a  polished  pedestal 
and  placed  on  exhibition  in  a  systematic 
collection.     A  few^jp.gyg  jiince,.jniusecai 
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authorities  recognized  the  fact  that 
groups  of  birds  and  mammals,  arranged 
in  separate  cases  with  their  natural  sur- 
roundings artificially  reproduced,  were 
more  attractive,  and  had  far  greater  edu- 
cational value  for  a  scientific  institu- 
tion, than  the  monotonous  systematic 
collections  generally  exhibited. 

Up  to  the  time  when  the  attention  of 
President  Morris  K.  Jesup,  of  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History^ 
was  called  to  a  few  bird  groups,  with  ex- 
quisitely modeled  foliage,  prepared  in  the 
South  Kensington  Museum,  in  London, 
no  American  taxidermist  had  taken  up 
the  manufacture  of  art  ificial  foliage  mod- 
eled directly  from  nature  for  incorpora- 
tion in  a  group.  Mr.  Jesup  engaged 
Mrs.  E.  S.  Mogridge  and  her  brother,  H. 
Mintorn,  who  had  prepared  the  South 
Kensington  foliage,  to  come  to  this 
country,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the 
late  James  Richardson,  they  constructed 
the  large  series  of  magnificent  groups 
that  now  adorn  the  halls  of  the  Ameri- 
can Museum  of  Natural  History.  These 
artists  generously  instructed  others  and 
the  work  is  now  being  carried  on  in  sev- 
eral American  institutions. 

The  mounting  of  birds  amid  natural 
surroundings  was  but  the  beginning. 
Museums  soon  began  to  arrange  groups 
of  the  larger  mammals  in  the  same  way. 
This  meant  that  the  preparator  must 
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travel  into  the  haunts  of  the  living  ani- 
mals, in  order  to  stmly  their  habits  and 
surroundings,  and  to  collect  necessary 
material.  Expedition  after  expedition 
has  been  sent  out,  and  today  these  little 
parties  of  scientists  are  working  all  over 
the  world.  Close  to  the  heart  of  nature, 
the  taxidermist  studies 
the  habits  of  the  wild 
creatures  and  the  char- 
acter of  their  environ- 
ment, making  notes 
that  will  guide  him, 
when  he  returns  home, 
to  construct  a  group 
which  shall  be  a  speci- 
men page  from  the  life 
history  of  the  species. 
Photographs  are  made 
to  show  the  nature  of 
the  ground  inhabited 
by  the  animal  in  ques- 
tion. Wax  impressions 
are  taken  of  the  foliage 
it  is  proposed  to  repre- 
sent; casts  are  made  of 
leaves,  and  quantities 
of  moss,  branches,  and 
other   things  are  col-. 


MUSEUM     OP     NATURAL 


lected    as    accessories  I P 
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In  fact,  a  thorough  and  minute  sur- 
vey of  every  detail  of  the  animal's  en- 
vironment is  made,  with  the  ultimate 
object  of  embodying  the  result  in  a 
group  whose  fidelity  to  nature  will 
depend  upon  the  preparatory  powers 
of  observation  and  artis- 
tic ability. 

THE  METHODS  OP  MODERN 
TAXIDERMY. 

When  a  suitable  speci- 
men is  secured,  careful 
^  measurements  are  taken 
of  the  animal  in  the  flesh, 
and  plaster  casts  of  all  pe- 
culiar parts  of  the  exter- 
nal anatomy  are  made,  to 
enable  the  collector,  upon 
his  return  to  the  laboratory,  to  model 
a  properly  formed  and  proportioned 
"  manikin."  This  is  a  made  up  dummy 
figure  of  tlie  animal,  over  which  the  skin 
is  mounted. 

This  manikin  method  of  mounting 
large  mammals  is  one  of  the  most  recent 
developments  in  taxidermy.  Formerly 
tlie  larger  specimens  were  mounted  by 
means  of  stuffing;  that  is,  ramming  the 
skins  full  of  straw  or  other  fibrous  ma- 


A  MOUNTED  MACAW 
IN  THE  AMERICAN 
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terial,  and  sometimes,  if 
tlie  workers  ran  short  of 
filling,  any  worthless  bits 
of  trash,  such  as  old  boots 
or  articles  of  cast  off  clo- 
thing, were  employed  as 
substitutes. 
This  stuffing  process  was  found 
to  be  faulty  in  the  extreme.  Tlie 
method  controlled  the  operator, 
and  he  could  do  with  the  skin  only 
what  it  would  allow  him  to  do. 
Furthermore,  the  finished  speci- 
men always  looked  bloated  and 
awkward,  lacking  the  form  and 
details  of  external  anatomy  which 
were  to  be  found  in  the  living 
creature.  After  many  years,  the 
manikin  idea  was  evolved,  tlie 
first  one  being  rather  a  crude  affair. 
A  rough  framework  of  wood  was  cov- 
ered with  a  layer  of  excelsior  or  wood 
fiber,  bound  and  sewed  on  with  twine. 
Upon  this  was  imposed  a  layer  of  soft 
modeling  clay.  The  wet  skin  of  the  ani- 
mal was  then  adjusted  to  the  manikin 
and  sewed  and  nailed  fast.  Attempts  to 
introduce  external  anatomy  into  the 
specimen  were  not  successful.  As  long 
as  the  skin  remained  damp,  it  stayed 


THE  MODERN   TAXIDERMIST'S    METHOD  OF  MOUNTING    A    SPECIMEN — ON    THE    LEFT    IS    THE    MANIKIN,    A 
CAREFULLY   MODELED   DUMMY   MADE  OF   PAPIER    MACH6   OVER   A   WIRE  FRAMEWORK  ;  ON  THE 
RIGHT,  THE   FINISHED    SPECISTEN,    A    GAZELLE.      THE    LEGS    OF    THE    MANIKIN    * 

ARE   DETACHABLE,  TO   AVOID   CUTTING  THE   HIDE.  C^  r\r\n]c»^ 
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wherever  it  was  placed;  but  when  it  be- 
gan to  dry  it  also  began  to  shrink.  It 
bridged  across  depressions  into  which  it 
should  have  fitted  as  tight  as  a  drum 
head,  and  sometimes  ripped  open  at  the 
seams.  I  have  known  specimens  mount- 
ed by  this  method  to  shrink  and  warp 
till  they  were  quite  worthless.  The 
shrinkage  of  wet  skins  stretched  over 
clay  sometimes  continues  for  a  year  or 
two  after  the  specimen  has  been  mount- 
ed. In  steam  heated  apartments,  game 
heads  so  treated  will  sometimes  burst 
open  on  the  nose  or  along  the  sides  of 
the  head  or  neck. 

While  the  clay  covered  manikin  was  a 
failure,  the  leading  taxidermists  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe  were  persuaded 
that  it  was  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
They  made  many  experiments,  and  final- 
ly hit  upon  the  plan  of  making  a  hard 
manikin — really  a  statue — of  plastic  ma- 
terials; and  this  is  the  method  now  in 
vogue  with  all  the  best  workers. 

HOW  THE  MANIKIN  IS  MODELED. 

The  modeled  manikin  is  constructed 
with  a  hollow  framework  of  wire  netting 
covered  .with  a  thin  layer  of  papier 
mach6.  All  the  details  of  the  outward 
anatomy  are  carefully  worked  out  in  this 
material,  the  taxidermist  being  guided 
by  plaster  casts  of  dead  subjects  and 
drawings  and  photographs  of  the  ani- 
mals themselves.  The  art  of  the  sculp- 
tor comes  into  play  in  this  modeling; 
and  the  better  the  animal  sculptor,  the 
better  the  taxidermist.  While  the  mod- 
eling progresses,  the  skin — previously 
shaved  down  from  the  inside  so  as  to 
be  in  some  instances  as  thin  as  paper — 
is  tried  on  from  time  to  time  to  insure  a 
fit,  and  also  to  see  that  the  underlying 
modeling  will  give  the  desired  effect  in 
the  finished  specimen. 

When  the  statue  is  complete,  the  hide 
is  adjusted  upon  it  and  glued  fast  with 
strong  carpenter's  glue.  By  this  method, 
the  skin  remains  wherever  it  is  placed; 
and  since  nothing  but  practically  imper- 
ishable materials  are  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  statue,  the  specimen,  if 
properly  cared  for,  should  last  for  an 
indefinite  period  of  time  without  chan- 
ging form. 

In  the  case  of  short  haired  animals, 
where   the    seams,    which   are   usually 
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made  up  the  backs  of  the  legs,  are  always 
unsightly,  the  statue  is  so  constructed 
that  it  may  be  taken  apart,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  necessity  of  making  opening 
cuts  on  the  legs.  The  limbs  of  the 
statue  are  disconnected  from  the  body 
during  the  operation  of  putting  on  the 
skin,  and  are  enveloped  by  sliding  each 
separately  into  the  skin  of  the  leg,  after 
the  manner  of  putting  on  a  stocking. 
The  skin  of  the  body  is  placed  upon 
the  model  and  the  limbs  coupled  fast. 
There  is  then  only  the  opening  cut  in 
the  skin  along  the  under  side  of  the  body 
to  sew  up,  and  this  is  not  likely  to  be 
conspicuous.  If  any  bold  modeling  or 
wrinkling  is  to  be  done,  or  if  a  surface 
as  smooth  as  glass  is  desired,  the  method 
is  at  all  times  the  servant  of  the  prepar- 
ator.  The  form  is  produced  and  the  skin 
is  made  to  fit  it. 

The  advantages  of  this  method  of 
mounting  large  mammals  are  obvious. 
The  process  is  much  quicker,  and  gives 
results  more  permanent,  than  any  of  the 
other  methods  heretofore  evolved,  and 
the  finished  specimen  is  considerably 
lighter,  thus  making  it  easier  to  handle. 
But  while  the  art  has  advanced  far  be- 
yond the  point  at  which  it  stood  a  few 
years  ago,  it  is  not  claimed  that  its  pres- 
ent methods  are  incapable  of  improve- 
ment. In  more  than  one  part  of  the 
modern  processes  there  are  still  objec- 
tionable features  to  be  eliminated. 

The  methods  used  in  tne  mounting  of 
birds  are  essentially  the  same  as  those 
employed  twenty  years  ago.  The  bird 
is  skinned  as  usual,  and  the  skin  is 
mounted  upon  an  artificial  body  con- 
structed of  wood  fiber,  supported  by 
wires  which  pass  up  through  the  insides 
of  the  legs,  and  are  made  fast  to  the 
body. 

A  way  of  reproducing  the  naked  heads 
of  birds  like  the  turkey  and  vulture  has 
been  invented  by  H.  C.  Denslow,  a  tal- 
ented bird  taxidermist  of  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History.  The  usual 
practice  has  been  to  allow  the  bare  head 
to  dry  naturally  on  the  mounted  speci- 
men, giving  it  a  shriveled  and  mummi- 
fied appearance.  For  the  success  of  Mr. 
Denslow's  method,  the  bird  must  be 
freshly  killed.  The  head  is  detached 
from  the  body,  and  a  mold  made  of  it, 
in  which  a  wax  head  is  cast.    This  is  ad- 
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justed   to   the   body,   which   has   been 
mounted  in  the  usual  manner. 

THE  VALUE  OP  TAXIDERMY. 

Taxidermy  as  practised  in  museums 
is  simply  a  means  of  teaching  natural 
history  by  object  lessons,  and  the  more 
faithfully  nature  can  be  portrayed  the 
more  satisfactory  is  the  teaching.  It  is 
not  within  the  power  nor  the  means  of 
every  visitor  to  a  museum  to  go  to  the 
haunts  of  the  living  wild  creatures,  so  we 
bring  them  to  the  people  and  endeavor 
to  display  them  in  such  ways  as  will  best 
tend  to  interest  and  instruct  the  stu- 


dent. Great  groups  of  mammals  such  as 
were  exhibited  at  the  World's  Fair  by 
the  University  of  Kansas  and  the  United 
States  National  Museum  cannot  fail  to 
leave  their  impression  upon  even  the 
dullest  mind.  These  and  others  on  the 
same  lines  which  are  now  being  prepared 
at  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  New  York,  and  the  Field  Co- 
lumbian Museum  in  Chicago,  represent 
the  highest  development  of  the  art  of 
taxidermy,  and  they  are  productions  of 
which  not  only  the  preparators  and  mu- 
seum authorities,  but  the  nation,  should 
feel  proud. 


BETSTS  BATTLE  FLAG. 

From  dnsk  to  dawn  the  livelong  night 
She  kept  the  tallow  dips  alight. 
And  fast  her  nimble  fingers  flew 
To  sew  the  stars  upon  the  bine. 
With  weary  eyes  and  aching  head 
She  stitched  tiie  stripes  of  white  and  red, 
And  when  the  day  came  up  the  stair 
Complete  across  a  carven  chair 
Hnng  Bets/s  battle  flag. 

Like  shadows  in  the  evening  gray 
The  Continentals  flled  away, 
With  broken  boots  and  ragged  coats, 
Bnt  hoarse  defiance  in  their  throats ; 
They  bore  the  marks  of  want  and  cold, 
And  some  were  lame  and  some  were  old. 
And  some  with  wounds  untended  l>led, 
Bnt  floating  bravely  overhead 
Was  Betsy's  battle  flag. 

When  fell  the  battle's  leaden  rain, 
The  soldier  hushed  his  moans  of  pain 
And  raised  his  dying  head  to  see 
King  George's  troopers  turn  and  flee. 
Their  charging  column  reeled  and  broke. 
And  vanished  in  the  rolling  smoke, 
Before  the  glory  of  the  stars, 
The  snowy  stripes,  and  scarlet  bars 
Of  Betsy's  battle  flag. 


The  simple  stone  of  Betsy  Ross 
Is  covered  now  with  mold  and  moss, 
But  still  her  deathless  banner  flies. 
And  keeps  the  color  of  the  skies. 
A  nation  thrills,  a  nation  bleeds, 
A  nation  follows  where  it  leads, 
And  every  man  is  proud  to  yield 
His  life  upon  a  crimson  field 
For  Betsy's  battle  flag. 


Afinna  Irving. 
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A     STORY      OF      THE      SHIFTING     SANDS     OF     DUNECSSTBR. 


BY  JOHN  OXEN  HAM. 


AS  far  as  he  could  make  out  through 
his  eyelashes,  for  he  did  not  dare 
to  open  his  eyes,  the  Rev.  Eustace  was 
walking  on  clouds,  and  the  clouds  were 
composed  of  sand.  As  far  as  his  eye 
could  reach,  there  was  nothing  but  sand, 
and  most  of  it  was  on  the  move. 

**  What  an  awful  place  to  live  in !  **  he 
said  to  himself,  and  crushed  his  felt  hat 
down  over  his  ears,  and  bent  to  the  wind 
and  strode  on. 

He  was  a  genial  little  soul,  but  lately 
transferred  from  an  East  End  parish  to 
a  curacy  at  St.  Michael's  and  All  Angels', 
Dunecester,  which  the  natives  call  Dun- 
ster;  a  parish  carrying  about  as  many 
to  the  square  mile  as  his  late  one  had  to 
the  square  foot.  The  Rev.  Eustace's 
views  were  distinctly  High.  He  rather 
enjoyed  the  smell  of  incense,  would  have 
liked  to  experiment  with  the  confession- 
al, and  had  at  times  strong  ideas  respect- 
ing the  celibacy  of  the  clergy.  His  views 
on  this  matter,  however,  varied  accord- 
ing to  circumstances,  and  both  his  views 
and  his  circumstances  were  open  to  im- 
provement. 

In  spite  of  these  drawbacks,  he  was  an 
exceedingly  good'  hearted  little  fellow. 
His  views  of  his  duty  to  his  people  wisre 
quite  as  lofty  as  his  views  on  other  mat- 
ters, and  he  had  worked  himself  so  near- 
ly into  his  grave  in  the  East  End  slums, 
that  his  bishop  had  bestirred  himself  on 
his  behalf  and  found  him  a  fresh  air 
curacy  as  the  alternative  to  reading  the 
burial  service  over  him. 

And  that  was  how  the  Rev.  Eustace 
found  himself  plowing  through  the 
Dunster  sands  that  wild  November  af- 
ternoon, to  visit  an  outlaying  parishioner 
who  lay  somewhat  heavily  on  the  con- 
science of  the  rector's  wife.  If  it  had 
been  his  predecessor,  now,  he  would  have 
looked  at  the  smoking  flats  for  exactly 
ten  seconds  and  said,  "  Not  today. 
Baker !  *'  or  something  equally  to  the 
point,  and  made  a  bee  line  towards  one 


of  the  many  cozy  tea  tables  where  a 
curate  was  always  at  a  premium.  But 
the  Rev.  Eustace  was  not  built  that  way, 
and  he  went  on. 

"  The  bishop  said  it  would  be  a  change 
from  Bethnal  Green,^'  he  murmured  to 
himself  once  more.  "  And,  by  Jove,  it 
is !  Never  saw  anything  like  it  in  my  life 
before." 

He  stopped  now  and  then  to  get  his 
bearings  and  to  scoop  four  handfuls  of 
sand  out  of  the  pockets  formed  by  his 
rolled  up  trousers.  After  scooping  out 
twelve  handfuls  in  half  as  many  min- 
utes, he  bethought  him  of  his  bicycle 
clips,  which  were  fortunately  in  his 
pocket,  and  after  putting  them  on  he 
made  better  time. 

For  a  strong  northeaster  was  blow- 
ing, and  all  the  sands  of  Sahara  seemed 
sweeping  towards  him  along  the  level 
flats. 

On  his  right  stretched  an  intermin- 
able line  of  smoothly  rounded,  fantas-  , 
tically  flung  sand  hills,  white  against  the 
gray  November  sky.  Somewhere  on  his 
left  the  sea  was  crawling  unseen  among 
its  sand  banks  till  it  should  be  time  for 
it  to  come  racing  up  over  the  flats  again. 
And  at  the  call  of  the  northeaster  the 
loose  sand  of  the  hills  and  the  higher 
shore  hBd  stirred  and  wakened,  and  was 
sweeping  like  smoke  over  the  firm  tidal 
sand  on  which  he  was  walking. 

The  bulk  of  the  drift  did  not  come 
much  higher  than  his  knees,  and  when- 
ever he  stopped  the  streaming  particles 
turned  his  clerical  black  trousers  to  yel- 
low homespun,  and  buried  his  square 
t'oed  boots  out  of  sight.  The  upper  part 
of  him  walked  as  it  were  above  boiling 
clouds,  while  his  feet  stumbled  along  on 
earth,  and  occasionally,  by  way  of 
change,  soused  over  boot  tops  in  a  hid- 
den pool.  At  such  times  the  Rev. 
Eustace  bit  short  exclamations,  the  nat- 
ural humanity  of  which  fully  made  up 
for  any  lack  of  clerkliness.      But  he 
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pushed  on  all  the  same,  and  at  last 
through  his  crusted  eyelashes  he  caught 
sight  of  the  cottage,  and  tacked  up  the 
beach  towards  it  with  a  devout  thanks- 
giving. 

He  stood  in  the  wooden  porch  for  a 
minute,  to  turn  down  his  coat  collar,  and 
to  rid  himself  of  his  trouser  clips  and  of 
as  much  sand  as  he  could  get  out  of  his 
hair  and  eyes  and  ears  with  his  handker- 
chief, which  smelled  refreshingly  sweet 
after  the  sandy  northeaster.  He  look- 
ed out  for  a  moment  over  the  swirling 
desolation  of  the  flats,  and  marveled 
greatly  that  any  one  should  choose  to 
live  there.  Then  he  tapped  on  the  door 
and  went  in. 

It  was  a  bare  little  house,  but  very 
clean,  except  for  the  sand  which  had 
blown  in  under  the  door  and  lay  about 
like  fine  dust.  A  bright  fire  of  drift 
wood  burned  on  the  hearth  with  many 
colored  flames,  and  the  atmosphere  was 
thick  with  sweet  smelling  smoke,  by  rea- 
son of  the  short  chimney  and  the  driving 
northeaster. 

A  gentle  faced  old  woman  was  prop- 
ped up  in  a  bed  near  the  seaward  win- 
dow, so  that  she  could  just  see  out  of  it 
without  raising  her  head  from  the  pil- 
low. 

**Eh,  passon!  I  tho't  it  were  my 
man;"  and  there  was  an  accent  of  dis- 
appointment in  her  voice. 

"No,  it's  me,  Mrs.  Godwin.  What 
an  awful  day  it  is !  " 

"  Aye,  th'  sand's  movin'.  I  like  t'  see 
it  fleein'.  I  used  t'  like  to  be  in  it  when 
it  were  like  that;"  and  the  patient  eyes 
glanced  longingly  out  of  the  little  win- 
dow. 

"Well,  there's  no  accounting  for 
tastes.    And  how  are  you  today  ?  " 

"  Just  as  ushal,"  said  the  old  woman. 

"And  Where's  Peter?" 

"  Out  after  firin'.  We  do  burn  a  heap 
this  weather." 

"  He  oughtn't  to  be  out  this  weather 
at  all.  He'll  never  get  rid  of  that  rheu- 
matism if  he  doesn't  take  more  care  of 
himself." 

"  He  wunnot  tak'  care  of  himself,  pas- 
son,  an'  then,  yo'  know,  he  connot. 
There's  no  one  else." 

This  gave  the  Rev.  Eustace  the  open- 
ing he  wanted  and  for  which  he  had 
come. 


"  Don't  you  really  think,  Mrs.  Grod- 
win,  it  would  be  wise  to — to  think  of — 
of  leaving  here  and  going  where  you 
would  both  be  properly  taken  care  of? 
It  must  be  terrible  here  in  the  winter, 
and " 

"  Yo'  mean  th'  House,  passon?  " 

"  You've  really  no  idea  how  comfort- 
able it  is,"  he  said  hastily.  "  I  was  up 
there  the  other  day,  and  it  seemed  to  me 
that  one  might  be  very  much  worse  off. 
You'd  have  every  attention  and  com- 
fort, you  know " 

"And  Peter?" 

"  Peter  would  go,  too,  of  course.  Such 
nice,  big,  warm  rooms  they  have,  and 
good  fires,  aiid  papers,  and  books,  and 
plenty  to  eat — ^good  wholesome  food — 
and '' 

All  her  life's  story  of  patient  toil  and 
endurance  was  written  in  the  furrows  of 
the  wrinkled  old  face,  and  across  the  fur- 
rows were  stamped  later  lines  of  suffer- 
ing. The  faded  cheeks  were  almost  as 
colorless  as  the  white  cap  which  was 
tied  under  her  chin.  A  tiny  flush  stole 
into  the  wan  cheeks  as  he  spoke,  and 
something  like  a  spark  gleamed  in  her 
eyes.  Through  all  the  superscriptions 
of  time  and  toil  and  trouble  the  Rev. 
Eustace  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  comeli- 
ness that  had  once  been  hers. 

"And  Peter'd  be  on  one  side  th' 
House  and  me  on  th'  other,"  she  said, 
with  a  touch  of  the  flush  and  the  spark 
in  her  voice. 

"  I'm  afraid  that  would  be  so.  But 
you've  really  no  idea " 

"  When  Peter  says  he  wants  t'  go,  pas- 
son, then  I'll  be  ready  t'  go,  too.  But 
I'd  liever  die  here  than  live  there." 

"  You  must  think  of  Peter,  too,  Mrs. 
Godwin.  He's  getting  almost  past  work, 
and  if  that  rheumatism  gets  worse  I 
don't  see " 

"  l^'on  stuff  you  brought  him  done  him 
a  heap  o'  good,  he  says;"  but  there  was 
a  curious  hopeful  challenge  in  her  voice, 
almost  as  though  she  doubted  it  herself 
and  desired  his  confirmation. 
*  "  It  will  do  him  good  if  he  takes  care 
of  himself,  but  nothing  will  cure  him  if 
he's  constantly  out  in  the  cold  and 
damp." 

"Aye/^  she  sighed  wearily,  for  how 
was  it  possible  for  a  shrimper  to  keep  out 
of  the  cold  and  damp  ? 
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"  You  talk  it  over  quietly  with  him, 
Mrs.  Godwin.  We  only  want  to  make 
you  both  as  comfortable  as  we  can." 

"  Aye,  I  know.  Yo^re  very  kind.  But 
I  dunnot  want  to  leave  my  man." 

He  sat  and  talked  with  her  for  a  time, 
unburdened  himself,  just  a  trifle  awk- 
wardly, of  a  small  packet  of  tea  and  a 
smaller  one  of  tobacco,  and  finally  took 
his  leave. 

As  he  slipped  on  his  clips  and  turned 
his  back  to  the  wind  and  his  face  towards 
home,  he  saw  a  sturdy,  bent  figure,  cut 
off  apparently  at  the  knees  and  with  its  , 
arms  full  of  ragged  pieces  of  wood, 
plowing  slowly  towards  him  through 
the  drift. 

The  oncomer,  head  down  to  the  gale, 
did  not  see  him  till  they  met,  and  so 
unexpected  was  the  sight  of  a  visitor  that 
some  of  his  spars  fell  and  were  lost  in 
the  swirling  sand. 

''  Hello,  Mr.  Godwin!  "  cried  the  Rev. 
Eustace,  as  he  came  to  a  stand  and  pull- 
ed his  hat  down  into  the  nape  of  his 
neck,  and  leaned  up  against  the  wind. 

"  Eh !  Why,  it's  passon  f  and  the  old 
man  turned  and  stood  with  his  back  to 
the  wind. 

"  You  shouldn't  be  out  a  day  like  this, 
man.    How's  the  rheumatism  ?  " 

"  Fair  to  middlin',  sir.  Yon  stuff  you 
gev  me  done  it  a  heap  o'  good.  'Twill  be 
all  right  soon,  I  do  think." 

"  Not  unless  you  take  more  care  of  it, 
it  won't.  I've  just  been  up  seeing  your 
wife." 

"  Aye  ?  That's  main  good  o'  you,  sir. 
-She  don't  have  none  too  many  visitors." 

"  She's  looking  very  frail,   Godwin. 

Fve  been  advising  her — asking  her 

Don't  you  really  think,  Godwin  '^ — it 
was  not  easy — "  don't  you  think  it's  time 
you  left  this  place  and  went  where  both 
you  and  she  would  be  better  taken  care 
of?" 

"  You  mean  th'  House,  passon?  "  and 
the  grizzled  face,  all  crusted  with  sand, 
turned  more  towards  him. 

"  You'd  have  everything " 

"  No,  passon,  I  don't,  and  I'll  tell  you 
for  why.  We  never  been  parted,  Mary 
an'  me,  *cept  yon  time  she  had  th'  rheu- 
matic fever  and  went  to  th'  hospital. 
It  nigh  killed  her — ^not  th'  fever,  but  th' 
hospital  an'  th'  bein'  away  from  me — 
an'  it  nigh  killed  me,  too.    If  we  go  to 


th'  House  we  got  to  part.  We've  lived 
together  all  our  lives,  passon,  and,  please 
God,  we'll  die  together,  and  if  it  was 
this  night  I'd  thank  Him,  so  long's  we 
went  together." 

"I  know,  I  know,"  said  the  Rev. 
Eustace,  "  but  you'd  have  every  care 
there  and  very  much  more  comfort ^" 

"  'Cept  one  another,  passon,  an'  that's 
more'n  'em  all  put  together." 

"  Well,  well !  You're  as  bad  as  she  is. 
You  must  think  what's  best  for  one  an- 
other, you  know " 

"  We  bin  thinking  it  for  fifty  year, 
passon,  an'  we  know,"  and  he  stooped  to 
pick  up  his  fallen  timbers,  which  the 
sand  had  thoughtfully  covered  up  out 
of  sight.  A  spasm  of  pain  twisted  the 
gnarled  face,  and  the  Rev.  Eustace  saw  it 
in  spite  of  the  sand  crust.  He  stooped 
also  and  they  unearthed  the  pieces  of 
wood.  He  was  piling  the  last  one  into 
the  old  man's  arms  when  the  merry 
northeaster  twitched  off  his  wide  awake 
and  whirled  it  away  along  the  flats.  He 
gave  a  whoop  and  started  after  it,  and 
the  old  man  turned  and  went  on  to  the 
cottage. 

"  I  met  passon,"  he  said,  as  he  went  in 
with  his  load  of  firing. 

"  Aye,  he  were  here,"  said  his  wife. 

She  did  look  frail,  very  frail.  His  old 
heart  gave  a  kick.  For  her  sake,  perhaps 
it  would  be  better.  His  earnings  were 
very  small.  Their  fare  was  of  the  scan- 
tiest. They  would  likely  be  smaller  still 
and  scantier.  For  none  but  himself 
knew  the  agonies  he  suffered  in  winning 
even  that  small  living — the  creaking  of 
his  rusty  joints,  the  ceaseless  achings 
in  the  marrow  of  his  bones,  day  and 
night,  but  worst  of  all  when  he  was  out 
with  the  net  pushing  through  the  bitter 
shallows  after  the  few  handfuls  of 
shrimps  which  frisked  between  them  and 

starvation.    Perhaps — after  all He 

looked  at  the  patient  white  face. 

"  Lass,"  he  said  gently,  "  passon  were 
advisin'  me  to  go  into  th'  House.  What 
dost  a  say?  1  conno'  give  thee  all  I 
would " 

His  voice  broke.  So  very  bitter  a 
thing  is  it  for  a  man  to  have  to  confess 
that  he  cannot  provide  as  he  would  for 
one  dearer  to  him  than  himself.  Though 
it  be  not  through  any  fault  of  his  own, 
though  there  be  no  shame  in4t,  the  bit- 
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temefifi  is  there,  and  all  the  greater  from 
the  fact  that  a  clean  and  sober  life  has 
left  him  capable  of  feeling  it  so  keenly 
and  offers  him  neither  palliatives  nor  re- 
proaches. 

He  was  by  her  side  looking  down  on 
her,  and  her  eyes  smiled  up  at  him.  He 
dropped  on  his  knees  beside  her,  heed- 
less of  the  creaking  of  the  rusty  joints, 
and  put  his  rough,  sandy  arms  round 
her. 

"Lass!  Lass!"  he  cried.  "Thou'rt 
all  the  world  to  me.  I  conno'  let  thee 
go.  I  see  thee  always  as  thee  wast, 
Mary,  bright  and  shining — shining  hair 
and  shining  eyes,  like  the  sunshine  run- 
ning over  the  sands  to  meet  me.  Oh,  my 
lass,  my  lass !  '^ 

The  gentle  face  shone  with  a  great 
glory  as  she  tried  to  stroke  his  hair  with 
her  hand,  a  hand  which  had  become  so 
strangely  soft  with  its  five  years  of  un- 
desired  idleness.  In  her  sudden  exalta- 
tion of  spirit  even  the  agony  of  move- 
ment was  forgotten,  and  her  hand  flut- 
tered to  and  fro  over  the  grizzled  head 
like  a  benedictory  dove. 

"  Praise  the  Lord !  "  she  said  softly. 
"  He's  kept  us  till  now,  my  man.  He'll 
keep  us  to  th'  end;"  and  from  both  their 
hearts  went  up  the  silent  prayer,  "  May 
it  be  soon — soon !  " 

Peter  piled  some  of  his  choicest  bits 
of  wood  on  the  fire,  pieces  which  his  ex- 
perienced eye  told  him  held  prisoners 
the  most  variegated  flames.  He  got 
ready  their  evening  meal — literally 
mcaf,  for  it  consisted  only  of  a  bowl  of 
porridge  for  each  of  them.  But  love 
stirred  the  pan,  and  love  fed  the  helpless 
one  on  the  bed.  And  better  both  for 
body  and  soul  is  such  a  bowl  of  porridge 
than  the  wearisome  repletion  of  a  lord 
mayor's  banquet. 

They  talked  long  together  that  night, 
and  rambled  back  into  the  past,  while 
the  one  sipped  a  very  small  cup  of  the 
Rev.  Eustace's  tea  without  any  milk,  and 
the  other  smoked  a  pipe  of  the  Rev. 
Eustace's  tobacco.  If  his  advice  was 
not  always  to  their  minds,  his  little  gifts 
contained  elements  of  consolation,  and 
they  thought  kindly  thoughts  of  him 
which  would  do  him  no  harm.  The  wild 
northeaster  bellowed  at  them  down  the 
chimney,  and  puffed  the  sweet  wood 
smoke  rudely  into  the  room.  And  outside 


the  restle:>s  sand  whirled  ceaselessly 
along  the  flats,  and  sifted  in  below  the 
door,  and  the  sand  hills  behind  got  up 
and  crept  about  in  the  dark,  and  changed 
places  and  faces  to  such  an  extent  ^t 
the  very  rabbits  would  hardly  know  their 
way  about  in  the  morning. 

But  inside  there  waa  peace  passing 
the  ordinary  understanding.  It  was  so 
very  good  to  be  together,  and  there  was 
in  them  a  grateful  sense  of  peril  passed 
and  danger  averted.  And  when  at  last 
the  old  man  drew  out  from  under  his 
wife's  bed  the  six  sacks  of  dried  grass 
and  rushes  on  which  he  always  slept  on 
the  floor  alongside  her,  if  their  stomachs 
were  not  over  full,  their  hearts  were.  If 
they  lacked  much,  they  had  each  other. 
If  the  problematical  comforts  of  the 
House  were  awanting,  they  were  at  all 
events  together. 

Six  cunningly  stuffed  sacks  of  dried 
grass  and  rushes,  loose  packed,  softly 
elastic,  and  abounding  in  hollows  for 
the  accommodation  of  aching  bones, 
make  a  bed  fit  for  king  or  cardinal.  But 
in  spite  of  the  softness  and  adaptability 
of  his  couch,  Peter  Godwin's  aching 
bones  found  lumps  where  there  were 
none,  and  sought  in  vain  the  comfort 
that  lay  always  on  his  other  side.  He 
turned  himself  painfully  to  and  fro,  and 
sighed  deep  silent  breaths  through  his 
clenched  teeth  so  long  as  he  kept  awake, 
and  when  he  dozed  the  sighs  timed  all 
unconsciously  to  moans. 

His  wife  lay  awake  and  her  heart  bled 
for  him,  for  she  knew  too  well  the  dull 
agony  that  gnawed  his  marrow  like  a 
hungry  worm  and  gave  him  no  peace. 
And  she  wondered  if,  after  all,  the 
curate  was  not  right,  and  if  it  would 
not  be  better  to  give  up  the  struggle  and 
go  to  the  House.  Perhaps  it  would  be 
better;  perhaps — and  her  lips  moved  si- 
lently: "Lord,  that  Thou  wouldst  take 
us  this  night  together!  " 

The  northeaster  had  swept  away  the 
clouds  and  cobwebs,  and  the  next  morn- 
ing broke  crisp  and  clear.  The  sky  was 
like  a  steel  blue  shield,  and  the  sun  was 
the  pale  gold  boss  to  it.  There  was  not 
much  warmth  in  it,  but  a  certain  cheer- 
ful reminder  of  bright  days  past  and  still 
brighter  ones  to  come.  The  flats  gleam- 
ed and  sparkled,  and  the  new  pools  wink- 
ed merrily,  and  away  behind^is  banks 
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the  sea  lay  like  a  narrow  band  of  blue 
ribbon. 

By  midday  it  was  almost  warm.  It 
did  old  Peter's  bones  more  good  than  all 
"  passon's  "  embrocation,  and  in  the  af- 
temoon^  as  soon  as  the  brightness 
waned  sufficiently^  he  must  needs  go 
shrimping.  His  face  kept  a  smile  as  be 
donned  his  big  thigh  boots — rather  a 
rigid  smile^  for  the  hungry  worms  in 
his  bones  were  at  their  work  again  be- 
fore his  swollen  ankles  scraped  through 
into  their  places,  and  it  only  half  de- 
ceived his  wife.  But  he  smiled  as  he 
kissed  her,  and  her  eyes  dwelt  lovingly 
on  him  as  he  shouldered  the  big  net  and 
marched  manfully  away  across  the  flats 
to  the  sea,  just  like  his  own  old  self — to 
look  at — ^at  a  distance. 

He  smiled  again  when  he  turned  to 
wave  his  hand  to  her,  but  it  was  a  smile 
to  make  the  angels  weep  and  rejoice; 
the  smile  of  a  martyr.  And  his  face 
was  shut  tight  as  he  dragged  one  leaden 
clog  of  pain  after  the  other,  furrowing 
the  sand  as  he  went. 

Arrived  at  the  sea,  he  turned  first  to- 
wards Dunster  and  plowed  the  flow  in 
that  direction,  then  turned  and  came 
back  past  the  cottage  towards  Wyverne, 
which  lay  gleaming  on  the  other  side  of 
the  estuary  where  the  Eipple  crawls 
down  to  the  sea.  And  from  her  tiny  win- 
dow his  wife  watched  the  distant  figure 
as  it  bent  and  pushed  and  stooped  and 
straightened  now  and  again  to  sift  the 
net  and  empty  the  sparse  takings  into 
the  creel  at  its  back.  She  could  see  him 
very  plainly,  in  spite  of  the  distance, 
like  a  little  crawling  figure  cut  out  of 
black  paper  against  the  reddening  west- 
em  sky. 

He  was  away  up  towards  Wyverne 
when  she  saw  him  stop  suddenly.  A 
find  of  some  kind  perhaps.  She  waited 
for  him  to  rise.  But  he  did  not  rise. 
She  grew  anxious — ^more  anxious — 
frightened.  She  struggled  up  convul- 
sively on  to  her  hands,  she  who  had  not 
been  able  to  turn  herself  in  bed  for  five 
years.  She  could  not  see  him,  though 
her  eyes  were  strained  to  bursting.  Her 
heart  leaped  painfully  within  her,  then 
wrung  her  with  a  stab  of  pain.  The  red 
sun  flashed  in  her  eyes  and  touched  her 
face  with  sudden  flre,  and  the  room  be- 
hind was  filled  with  golden  light.    She 


could  not  see  for  the  glory  that  was 
about  her.  She  bent  towards  the  win- 
dow— towards 

Peter,  plowing  painfully  along  the 
shallows,  saw  the  windows  in  the  sea- 
ward houses  of  Wyverne  all  ablaze  with 
the  level  red  rays  of  the  sun.  His  feet 
and  legs  were  numb  with  pain,  his  back 
and  arms  ached  so  that  he  dreaded  the 
thought  of  straightening  up  to  empty 
the  net,  lest  his  back  should  break  in 
pieces.  He  would  go  on  and  on  and  not 
empty  it  till  he  turned.  He  ground  his 
teeth  in  his  agony  and  breathed  short 
and  quick  through  his  nose.  The  pains 
had  never  been  so  bad  before.  They 
got  into  his  head  and  turned  him  sick 
and  dizzy.  But  he  would  go  on  and 
on 

Then  suddenly  the  resistance  of  the 
net  ceased.  He  stumbled  and  fell,  tried 
desperately  to  recover  himself  and 
found  he  could  not.  The  water  was  up 
to  his  waist.  He  must  have  stepped  into 
a  hole.  The  net  was  floating  just  be- 
yond him.  He  must  get  it.  He  tried, 
but  his  feet  were  firmly  held.  He  made 
another  desperate  effort  and  felt  him- 
self sinking  deeper  and  deeper. 

The  water  was  up  to  his  chest,  the 
clinging  sands  gripped  him  tight  round 
the  knees.  He  knew  now  where  he  was. 
For  fifty  years  he  had  gone  warily  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  boiling  sands 
only  to  fall  into  them  at  last. 

He  gave  a  cry  like  an  angry  bellow. 
He  thrashed  the  water  into  sandy 
spume  with  his  hands.  It  was  all  use- 
less. For  fifty  years  the  sands  had  lain 
in  wait  for  him.  Now  they  had  got  him, 
they,  would  never  let  him  go. 

The  water  was  up  to  his  neck.  The 
slimy  arms  below  were  coiled  tight  round 
his  waist.-  Away  across  the  flats  the  red 
sun  bathed  his  little  cottage  in  a  golden 
glory.  A  flash  broke  from  the  window 
behind  which  his  wife  sat  waiting,  and 
came  straight  to  his  eye. 

The  water  was  up  to  his  chin. 

"Mary!    Mary!'' 

His  lips  were  blue,  his  eyes  wild  and 
bloodshot.  A  spiteful  little  wave  splash- 
ed the  sandy  water  over  his  head. 

"  Mary !  Mary !  Lord,  have  mercy  on 
her  I '' — not  himself.  His  time  was  come. 
His  thoughts  were  only  of  her,  left  deso- 
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And  then — he  saw  the  door  of  the  cot-  him  to  welcome  him  home,  as  they  had 

tage  open  quickly.    A  girl  came  out  and  welcomed  him  a  thousand  times  before, 

sped  swiftly  across  the  wet  sands  towards  He  leaped  towards  her,  and  as  his  sod- 

him,  as  swiftly  as  an  April  sunbeam  den  fingers  curled  upon  her  soft,  warm 

sweeps  across  the  flats.  hands,  the  sands  sucked  him  down  and 

The  sandy  water  was  at  his  hips,  his  the   waters   rolled   smoothly   over   the 

eyes  were  like  marbles  standing  out  of  place  where  he  had  been, 

his  head.  Peter's  net  was  washed  ashore  almost 

The  girl  came  towards  him,  straight  opposite  his  cottage,  as  though  the  sense- 

and  swift  as  an  arrow,  shining  as  she  less  thing  had  known  its  way  home, 

came.  And  those  who  found  Mary  Godwin 

"Go  back!    Go  back !"  he  shouted.  fallen  asleep  hardly  knew  her;  for  it 

But  the  girl  came  on  without  a  pause,  seemed  as  though  time  had  rolled  back 

She  was  walking  on  the  water.  for  her.    Her  brow  was  smooth,  and  the 

"  Christ !  *'  he  gasped,  at  that  strange  sorrow  and  suffering  had  gone  out  of  her 

sight.  face.    There  was  a  smile  on  her  lips,  and 

The  water  belled  and  broke  in  his  her  hands  were  extended,  palms  upward, 

ears  like  thunder.  as  though  to  welcome  one  she  loved. 

Her  hands  were  stretched  eagerly  to-  "  If  they  had  taken  my  advice  and 

wards  him.    Her  face  was  all  alight  with  gone   to   the    House,*'    said    the    Rev. 

the  joy  of  their  meeting.  Eustace  impetuously  when  he  heard  of 

*'Why,   Mary!   Mary!"  and   a  glad     it,  "  they  might  have " 

laugh  broke  through  the  water  in  his  But  they  had  done  far  better  than 

throat.  tTiat,  and  they  were  as  they  had  wished 

The  joyful  hands  reached  out  towards  to  be — together. 


COACHING  SONG. 
When  a  clear  blue  sky  and  a  cooling  breesse 

Have  driven  the  grime  of  the  fog  away. 
When  the  air  asparkle  with  mirth  and  life 

Thrills  with  the  joy  of  the  cloudless  day ; 
When  the  savor  of  forest  and  field  and  sea 

Have  somehow  strayed  to  the  smoky  street, 
When  a  restless  pulsing  leaps  in  the  veins, 

Then  a  singing  voice  in  the  heart  repeats, 

"  Up  and  away !    Up  and  away ! 
Welcome  the  gift  of  the  glorious  day  !  ** 

Just  out  of  the  bounds  of  the  busy  square 

The  coach  is  waiting,  and  up  we  spring ; 
The  guard's  clear  horn  sounds  a  rollicking  air ; 

The  galloping  hoofs  of  the  horses  ring ; 
The  crack  of  the  whip  it  is  good  to  hear, 

The  coachman's  face  is  ruddy  and  brown. 
And  the  merriest  day  of  all  the  year 

Is  our  coaching  day  out  of  London  town, 
Speeding  along,  speeding  along, 

"  Twickenham  Perry"  our  coaching  song ! 

What  matters  it  whither  our  journey  tends  ? 

The  sway  and  the  swing  of  the  coach  is  best; 
Perhaps  at  the  court  of  the  Roystering  King 

We  willingly  loiter  a  while  and  rest; 
But  the  tarnished  splendor  of  days  gone  by 

Is  not  so  fair  as  a  wayside  flower. 
And  the  radiant  blue  of  an  English  sky, 

And  the  sunshine's  gold,  are  a  royal  dower. 
So  up  and  away !    Up  and  away ! 
Welcome  the  gift  of  the  glorious  day  ! 


Grace  H,  BouteUe. 
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The  New  York  Ambulance  Service. 


BV  FRANCIS   H.   NICHOLS. 

THE  SYSTEM  THAT  GIVES  "FIRST  AID  TO  THE  WOUNDED''  IN  THE 
METROPOLIS  —  THE  NEW  YORK  AMBULANCE  SERVICE  WAS  THE 
FIRST  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  KIND,  AND  IS  STILL  THE  MOST 
COMPLETE. 


"IT  is  probable,"  says  Lecky,  the  his- 
1  torian,  "  that  the  inventor  of  the 
first  anesthetic  has  done  more  for  the 
real  happiness  of  mankind  than  all  the 
moral  philosophers  from  Socrates  to 
Mill."  On  this  principle,  the  originator 
of  the  city  ambulance  was  truly  a  bene- 
factor of  the  race,  for,  next  to  chloro- 
form and  ether,  the  ambulance  as  a 
means  of  bringing  the  wounded  from 
the  city's  daily  battlefield  has  probably 
relieved  more  suffering  and  saved  more 
lives  than  any  other  product  of  the  nine- 
teenth century. 

Probably  no  inventor  has  ever  been 
more  completely  forgotten,  or  has  re- 
ceived less  credit  for  his  work,  than  the 
New  York  surgeon  who  devised  the  city 
ambulance.  It  is  not  likely  that  more 
than  fifty  persons  in  the  country  know 
even  his  name.  Very  few  of  the  hospital 
authorities  of  New  York,  the  men  who 
have  most  to  do  with  the  ambulance 
service,  have  even  the  remotest  idea  of 
his  identity. 

The  ambulance  in  war  made  its  first 
appearance  in  the  Napoleonic  era.  Its 
inventor  is  said  to  have  been  Baron  Lar- 
rey,  who  had  charge  of  the  French  field 
hospital  during  the  campaign  on  the 
Rhine.  Ambulances  played  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  Crimean  War  and  in  our 
own  Civil  War.  When  that  struggle 
closed,  the  United  States  possessed  ad- 
mittedly the  finest  military  ambulance 
service  in  the  world;  but,  until  1869,  no 
attempt  was  made  to  use  ambulances  in 
cities.  The  theory  of  the  city  hospital 
had  always  been  that  its  medical  staff 
was  responsible  only  for  the  care  and 
treatment  of  patients  within  its  gates. 
It  was  not  concerned  in  the  method  by 
which  the  sick  or  injured  reached  the 
hospital.    Very  often  they  were  wheeled 


in  a  push  cart  by  a  policeman.  Fre- 
quently victims  of  contagious  diseases 
arrived  in  hired  conveyances.  Perhaps  a 
majority  staggered  in  on  foot. 

THE  FATHER  OP  THE  CITY  AMBULANCE. 

In  1869  Dr.  Edward  B.  Dalton  was 
sanitary  inspector  of  the  New  York 
Board  of  Health.  He  was  born  in  Low- 
ell, Massachusetts,  in  1834,  and  he 
died  at  the  early  age  of  thirty  eight,  a 
victim  of  hard  work  and  exposure  on 
battlefields.  After  he  was  graduated 
from  Harvard  and  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians and  Surgeons  in  New  York,  he 
entered  Bellevue  Hospital  as  an  intern. 
In  1858  he  was  made  resident  physician 
of  St.  Luke's,  a  position  which  he  left  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  to  become 
a  surgeon  in  the  Thirty  Sixth  New  York 
Volunteers.  Owing  to  his  wonderful 
skill  in  his  profession,  and  his  ability  to 
cope  with  the  most  adverse  of  conditions, 
he  was  promoted  in  the  army  medical 
service  until,  in  1864,  he  was  made  an  in- 
spector of  the  medical  department  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac.  In  that  capacity, 
he  had  full  charge  of  the  entire  surgical 
arrangements  of  the  vast  army  that  Gen- 
eral Grant  led  through  the  bloody  bat- 
tles of  the  Wilderness. 

Dr.  Dalton's  hospital  was  essentially 
a  moving  one.  The  long  train  of  ambu- 
lances under  his  control  was  constantly 
following  and  picking  up  the  wounded 
of  the  fighting  forces  in  front  of  it.  The 
number  of  ambulances  with  the  army  at 
the  time  was  probably  greater  than  in 
any  campaign  in  history.  Later,  Dr. 
Dalton  selected  Fredericksburg,  Vir- 
ginia, as  a  center  for  his  ambulance 
trains,  and  in  a  field  hospital  there  he 
cared  for  seven  thousand  wounded  men 
at  a  time. 
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His  work  in  New  York  began  after 
the  war.  His  duties  included  the  in- 
spection of  the  various  city  hospitals; 
and  one  day,  while  he  was  visiting  the 
New  Y'ork  Hospital,  a  sailor  was  brought 
in  from  a  vessel  in  port  suffering  more 
from  injuries  received  on  the  way  to  the 
hospital  than  from  the  illness  which  had 
prompted  him  to  go  there. 

"  The  army  ambulance/'  said  Dr.  Dal- 
ton  to  a  member  of  the  hospital  staff, 
"  could  be  so  adapted  that  patients 
would  not  have  to  arrive  at  the  hospital 
in  the  condition  of  this  man.''  The 
physician  to  whom  Dr.  Dalton  spoke 
mentioned  the  fact  to  the  medical  board. 
It  requested  Dr.  Dalton  to  give  his  views 
on  the  subject,  and,  as  a  result,  there  is 
a  record  on  the  minutes  of  the  meeting 
of  the  New  York  Hospital  Board  in 
1869,  which  reads:  "The  visiting  com- 
mittee were  directed  to  procure  for  the 
hospital  an  ambulance  of  the  most  im- 
proved construction." 

Meanwhile,  0.  W.  Brennan,  commis- 
sioner of  charities,  had  heard  of  Dr.  Dal- 
ton's  plan,  and  requested  him  "  to  devise 
for  Bellevue  Hospital  a  code  of  rules  for 
an  ambulance  system  for  the  prompt 
and  careful  removal  of  the  sick  and 
wounded."  That  report  is  still  to  be 
found  in  the  Bellevue  records. 

All  the  essentials  of  the  ambulance 
service  as  it  exists  today  are  outlined  in 
Dr.  Dalton's  report,  which  furnishes  all 
necessary  details  for  the  formation  of  a 
complete  system,  even  to  describing  the 
sort  of  medicines  and  instruments  which 
the  ambulance  surgeon  is  to  carry  with 
him  in  his  satchel. 

THE  BELLEVUE  AMBULANCE  SYSTEM. 

The  first  ambulance  ever  used  in  con- 
nection with  a  city  hospital  was  at  Belle- 
vue in  1869.  While  it  grew  out  of  the 
vehicles  used  in  the  Civil  War,  it  was 
radically  different.  The  army  ambu- 
lance is  a  heavy  vehicle  built  to  carry 
three  or  four  men  at  a  time  for  long 
distances  over  rough  country,  where  any 
degree  of  speed  is  impossible.  The  first 
consideration  of  the  city  ambulance,  as 
designed  by  Dr.  Dalton,  is  speed.  The 
effectiveness  of  the  service  lies  largely  in 
transporting  a  patient  to  a  hospital  in 
the  fewest  possible  minutes.  It  is  a  light 
vehicle,  designed  to  carry  only  one  pa- 


tient at  a  time.  Bellevue's  first  ambu- 
lance was  nothing  more  than  an  ordi- 
nary covered  grocery  wagon,  with  a  seat 
at  the  rear  end  for  the  surgeon,  and  so 
far  as  the  exterior  is  concerned,  there 
have  been  few  departures  from  the  orig- 
inal office,  the  improvements  having  to 
do  principally  with  the  interior. 

So  much  for  the  origin  of  the  city  am- 
bulance. Its  workings  are  more  inter- 
esting and  important.  In  a  corner  of 
the  dingy  little  waiting  room  on  the 
ground  floor  of  Bellevue  Hospital,  the 
largest  public  institution  of  the  kind  in 
America  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
number  of  patients  cared  for,  hangs  a 
telephone,  and  once  in  every  hour  of  the 
twenty  four,  on  an  average,  the  man  in 
attendance  places  the  receiver  to  his  ear 
and  reaches  for  a  hook. 

^'  Yes,"  he  answers,  and  he  writes  an 
address.  "  Seriously  hurt?  "  "  Do  you 
think  he  is  going  to  die?"  and  then 
sometimes  he  adds:  "Well,  it's  good 
enough  for  a  hurry." 

He  presses  an  electric  button,  and  a 
minute  later  an  ambulance  comes  tear- 
ing up  the  asphalt  pavement  from  the 
further  side  of  the  quadrangle.  At  the 
same  instant  a  young  surgeon  with  a 
satchel  in  his  hand  rushes  through  the 
doorway  and  swings  on  to  the  ambulance 
as  it  passes  without  stopping  for  him. 
With  a  rush  and  a  clang,  they  tear 
through  the  gates.  It  is  only  an  ordi- 
nary routine  event  of  the  day's  work,  yet 
driver  and  surgeon  realize  that  it  may 
be  a  race  for  life,  and  they  hurry  as  do 
few  things  even  in  the  metropolis. 

Their  great  object  is  to  transport  a 
patient  as  quickly  as  possible  to  the  hos- 
pital, where  he  can  receive  immediate 
medical  attention.  With  the  ambulance 
surgeon  rests  the  responsibility  of  get- 
ting the  wounded  man  and  bringing  him 
in  before  he  has  time  to  die.  For  this 
reason  speed  is  the  one  imperative  ne- 
cessity in  the  service. 

Forty  five  ambulances  are  today  con- 
stantly flying  back  and  forth  from  ten 
hospitals  in  New  York.  For  conve- 
nience, the  city  is  divided  into  hospital 
districts  by  the  police  department,  the 
arrangement  being  determined  by  the 
size  of  each  hospital  and  its  ambulance 
facilities. 

As  Bellevue  is  the  largest  of  the  public 
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hospitals,  the  system  of  first  relief  can 
perhaps  best  be  studied  there.  The 
same  electric  button  in  the  office  which 
summons  the  surgeon  rings  a  gong  in 
the  stable,  and  another  in  the  adjoining 
building  set  apart  for  the  drivers.  The 
driver  sleeps  with  his  boots  and  overcoat 
within  arm's  reach,  like  a  fireman,  and 
he  is  just  as  agile.  Within  a  minute 
after  the  gong  sounds  at  his  bedside,  he 
is  in  the  stable,  ready  to  "  let  her  go." 
In  Bellevue's  stable  eight  ambulances 
stand  every  hour  of  the  day  and  night, 
ready  to  go  forth  at  a  moment's  notice. 
A  horse  is  always  harnessed  to  one  of 
them,  and  to  "hitch  up"  any  of  the 
others  is  the  work  of  but  a  few  seconds.. 
When  a  call  sounds,  all  that  the  hostler 
has  to  do  is  to  lead  a  horse  from  one  of 
the  stalls  and  put  him  between  the  shafts 
of  an  ambulance.  He  pulls  down  the 
collar  and  traces,  snaps  them,  presses 
an  electric  button  which  opens  the  stable 
doors,  the  driver  tumbles  on  the  seat, 
and  they  are  oflE. 

THE  AMBULANCE  AND  ITS  EQUIPMENT. 

A  New  York  ambulance  is  intensely 
practical  in  its  construction.  Its  first 
cost  is  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
lars, but  the  tremendous  wear  and  tear 
to  which  it  is  subjected  necessitates  an 
annual  expense  of  five  hundred  dollars  a 
year  for  repairs.  It  is  fitted  with  super 
springs.  The  rubber  tires  on  the  wheels 
are  a  comparatively  recent  innovation. 
They  were  introduced  as  an  experiment 
by  John  P.  Faure,  late  commissioner  of 
charities,  only  after  much  skeptical  op- 
position on  the  part  of  the  conservative 
adherents  of  tradition  in  the  ambulance 
service.  The  driver's  seat  is  entirely 
shut  off  from  the  interior  of  the  vehicle 
by  a  wooden  partition,  in  which  there  is 
a  little  window  through  which  he  can 
look  in  over  his  shoulder.  The  partition 
is  the  result  of  bitter  experience.  It 
used  to  be  a  very  easy  matter  for  a  pa- 
tient who  was  insane  or  a  criminal  to 
reach  up  from  the  floor  and  push  the 
driver  off  the  seat.  The  surgeon  sits  on 
a  cushioned  board  at  the  rear.  The  en- 
tire floor  is  covered  with  a  movable 
leather  mattress,  called  the  "  bed."  It 
is  fitted  with  short  handles,  and  slides 
on  rods,  which  enable  it  to  be  drawn  out 
at  the  rear  like  an  extension  table,  with 


the  patient  resting  upon  it.  Besides  this, 
there  is  a  tightly  rolled  light  canvas 
stretcher,  especially  adapted  for  use  on 
long  flights  of  dark  and  narrow  tene- 
ment house  stairs. 

Underneath  the  body  of  the  wagon, 
and  extending  completely  across  it,  is  a 
box  filled  with  long  splints  for  use  in 
case  of  badly  fractured  limbs.  Under 
the  driver's  seat  are  the  ordinary  short 
splints  and  long  rolls  of  bandages  and 
court  plaster.  Here,  too,  is  kept  the 
"restraining  belt,"  a  heavy  strap  of 
leather  to  which  is  attached  a  pair  of 
handcuffs.  Its  use  is  the  particular  prov- 
ince of  the  driver.  Whenever  a  patient 
en  route  to  the  hospital  shows  a  dispo- 
sition to  kill  the  surgeon,  or  kick  a  hole 
in  the  side  of  the  vehicle,  or  commit  any 
of  the  little  offenses  which  in  ambulance 
phraseology  are  described  as  "making 
trouble,"  the  driver  slips  the  restraining 
belt  around  his  waist  and  snaps  the 
handcuffs  with  an  ease  and  celerity  only 
possible  from  long  practice. 

Ambulance  horses  are  especially  se- 
lected for  their  speed  and  intelligence. 
"  It  isn't  enough  for  a  horse  to  be  fast 
and  well  bitted,"  a  driver  will  say;  "  he 
has  got  to  have  sense.  He  must  know 
the  difference  between  an  ordinary  and 
a  hurry  call.  When  he  hears  three  rings 
on  the  gong,  the  ambulance  horse  knows 
that  the  driver  hasn't  got  time  to  give 
him  the  whip,  and  he  understands  what 
he's  up  against." 

During  the  last  year,  the  automobile 
has  made  its  appearance  in  the  work  of 
first  aid  to  the  injured.  It  is  as  yet  in 
the  experimental  stage,  but  it  has  proved 
successful  enough  to  make  it  safe  to 
prophesy  that  the  ambulance  horse  will 
at  no  distant  day  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 
With  him  will  go  a  large  part  of  the  ro- 
mance of  ambulance  life.  There  will  be 
no  more  horses  dropping  from  exhaus- 
tion at  Bellevue's  gate,  and  no  more 
drivers  plying  the  gong  at  the  First  Ave- 
nue crossing,  and  shouting,  "  Keep  it 
up,  old  boy,  for  one  block  more !  Your 
oats  is  waitin'  for  you !  "  The  automo- 
bile does  not  jolt  patients  by  jumping 
and  bounding  on  a  hurry  call ;  its  move- 
ment is  always  smooth  and  machine- 
like; in  short,  it  is  modern — the  horse 
must  go.  At  St.  Vincent's,  the  New 
York,  and  Roosevelt  Hospitals,  automo- 
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bile  ambulances  are  now  operated  with 
considerable  success. 

WHEN  A  HURRY  CALL  COMES  IN. 

The  record  for  fast  driving  at  Belle- 
vue  }fi  held  by  Thomas  Coughlin  and  his 
horse  Baby.  On  an  evening  during  the 
last  horse  show,  a  rider  was  thrown  dur- 
ing the  hurdle  jumping,  and  his  horse 
rolled  on  him.  A  hurry  call  was  sent  to 
Bellevue,  and  one  minute  and  thirty 
four  seconds  after  it  had  been  received 
Tom  Coughlin  dashed  up  to  the  Fourth 
Avenue  entrance  of  Madison  Square 
Garden. 

In  order  to  reach  its  destination,  the 
ambulance  had  to  cross  five  streets  and 
five  street  railway  tracks,  on  four  of 
which  either  electric  or  cable  cars  were 
running.  It  had  to  pass  under  two  ele- 
vated railway  structures  and  make  two 
turns.  The  entire  distance  measures  ex- 
actly two  thousand  five  hundred  and 
eighty  feet,  or  only  sixty  feet  less  than 
half  a  mile;  so  that  Coughlin^s  record  is 
almost  equivalent  to  a  mile  in  three 
minutes  and  four  seconds.  Tom  is  a 
stable  boss  at  Bellevue  now.  When  any 
comment  of  praise  is  made  on  his  won- 
derful drive,  he  always  shakes  his  head 
and  says: 

"  I  don't  see  why  youse  is  always  giv- 
ing me  the  credit  for  that.  It  was  Baby 
that  pulled  the  ambulance,  not  meself." 

Accidents  are  almost  unavoidable  ne- 
cessities in  the  breakneck  rush  of  hurry 
calls.  A  city  ordinance  gives  an  ambu- 
lance the  right  of  way  over  any  vehicle 
except  a  fire  engine  or  a  United  States 
mail  wagon ;  but,  because  an  ambulance 
takes  up  so  little  room  and  runs  so  light- 
ly, cable  cars,  vehicles,  and  even  pedes- 
trians do  not  fear  it  and  make  way  for  it 
as  they  do  for  fire  engines.  In  spite  of 
the  precautions  taken  by  drivers,  col- 
lisions with  elevated  railroad  posts  and 
street  cars  occur  occasionally,  and  am- 
bulances sometimes  capsize  by  striking 
against  a  corner  curbstone. 

As  an  ambulance  was  tearing  down 
Third  Avenue,  a  few  months  ago,  to  the 
relief  of  a  man  who  had  been  wounded 
in  a  saloon  shooting,  it  struck  the  plat- 
form of  a  trolley  car.  The  axle  broke, 
the  ambulance  turned  upside  down,  the 
horse  ran  away,  and  the  driver  was 
picked  up  fifteen  feet  away  with  two  ribs 


broken.  The  doctor  was  uninjured.  He 
had  been  in  the  service  long  enough  to 
understand  the  maneuver  of  "  dropping 
down,"  which  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
education  of  a  successful  ambulance  sur- 
geon. It  consists  in  falling  at  full 
length  on  the  "  bed  •"'  when  he  sees  that 
a  crash  is  inevitable.  If  a  patient  is  in 
the  ambulance  at  the  time,  the  surgeon 
seizes  and  holds  him. 

THE  AMBULANCE  SURGEON  AND  HIS  WORK. 

The  contents  of  an  ambulance  sur- 
geon's instrument  case  are  an  object  les- 
son on  the  most  frequent  needs  of  the 
sick  and  wounded  in  a  big  city.  The  case 
contains  antidotes  for  almost  every 
known  form  of  modern  poison,  and  there 
is  not  one  of  them  that  is  not  used  many 
times  in  the  course  of  a  year.  With  the 
antidotes,  the  surgeon  carries  the  appa- 
ratus for  administering  them.  There  is 
a  series  of  slender  rubber  tubes,  which 
constitute  the  stomach  pump.  By  a 
peculiar  knack,  the  surgeon  can  insert 
the  tube  between  the  teeth  of  a  man  who 
is  writhing  unconscious  on  a  sidewalk, 
and  force  the  antidote  through  it  down 
his  throat. 

The  most  common  poison  with  which 
the  surgeon  has  to  contend  is  carbolic 
acid.  It  is  cheap,  and  can  be  obtained 
in  many  drug  stores  without  a  physi- 
cian's prescription.  In  nothing  is  a 
hurry  call  more  essential  than  in  stri- 
ving to  overcome  it.  Surgeons  say  that 
no  matter  how  large  a  quantity  of  the 
poison  has  been  swallowed,  it  cannot 
have  fatal  results  if  only  the  stomach 
pump  arrives  in  time.  The  many  cases 
where  carbolic  suicides  are  successful  are 
all  due,  it  is  said,  to  the  fact  that  an  am- 
bulance was  not  called  soon  enough  to 
the  scene. 

It  frequently  happens  that  a  sick  or 
wounded  man  will  refuse  pointblank  to 
go  to  a  hospital.  Unless  he  is  insane  or 
under  arrest,  there  is  no  way  for  the 
surgeon  to  compel  him  to  change  his 
mind.  In  cases  of  this  kind,  all  that  he 
can  do  is  to  perform  whatever  surgical 
work  is  possible,  and  leave  the  patient. 
The  impromptu  sewing  up  of  broken 
heads,  or  the  mending  of  broken  limbs, 
is  sometimes  performed  in  a  saloon  or 
drug  store,  but  more  often  on  the  side- 
walk. 
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The  one  thing  which  an  ambulance 
surgeon  most  dreads  is  to  have  his  pa- 
tient die  on  the  way  to  the  hospital. 
When  a  young  hospital  doctor  wants  to 
tell  of  his  prowess,  he  is  almost  certain 
to  say,  "  I  brought  in  only  two  dead  ones 
all  last  year/'  If  he  believes  that  his 
patient  has  only  a  few  minutes  more  to 
live,  he  administers  stimulants  and  tells . 
the  driver  to  "  give  her  the  gong."  If 
death  is  certain  to  be  the  outcome,  let  it 
come  in  this  hospital.  The  ambulance  is 
for  strenuous  living,  not  for  dying. 

During  the  first  six  months  of  a  sur- 
geon's residence  in  Bellevue,  ambulance 
service  is  compulsory.  After  that  he  is 
called  upon  in  any  emergency,  and,  in 
fact,  there  is  no  time  during  his  entire 
two  years  when  he  is  not  eligible  for  am- 
bulance duty.  The  twenty  four  hours 
of  each  day  are  divided  by  two  surgeons 
into  first  and  second  call.  The  rules  of 
the  hospital  do  not  insist  on  their  re- 
maining in  any  one  place,  but  they  must 
be  ready  to  meet  the  ambulance  on  its 
way  through  the  gate.  If  all  the  ambu- 
lances are  in  the  stable,  the  first  call 
man  must  respond  to  the  telephone.  If 
a  call  comes  in  before  his  return,  it  is 
answered  by  the  second  call  man. 

HOW  TO  CALL  AN  AMBULANCE. 

The  point  in  the  New  York  ambu- 
lance service  which  is  most  open  to  criti- 
cism is  the  lack  of  facilities  for  sum- 
moning an  ambulance  in  a  case  that 
needs  immediate  assistance.  This  de- 
fect has  been  made  the  subject  of  several 
police  orders  of  late,  and  will  undoubt- 
edly be  ultimately  rectified  by  a  system 
of  lamp  post  call  boxes,  similar  to  those 
now  in  use  by  the  fire  department. 

At  present  there  are  only  two  ways  of 
communicating  with  a  hospital  in  an 
emergency.  One  is  by  an  ordinary  tele- 
phone, and  the  other  is  by  the  "  private 
call"  of  the  police  station.  At  night, 
when  the  telephone  stations  are  closed, 
it  is  sometimes  exceedingly  difficult  for 
either  a  policeman  or  an  ordinary  citizen 
to  let  the  hospital  know  that  an  ambu- 
lance is  needed.  Hospital  authorities  say 
that  a  number  of  lives  are  lost  every 
year  through  this  inadequacy  of  calls. 

On  a  cold  night  in  winter,  two  years 
ago,  a  man  was  stabbed  at  Thirty  Third 
Street  and  First  Avenue.     The  thrust 


severed  his  jugular  vein,  a  wound  which 
is  not  necessarily  fatal  if  the  bleeding 
can  be  stopped  in  time.  A  policeman 
was  on  the  spot  and  promptly  arrested 
the  assailant.  No  telephone  station  in 
the  vicinity  was  available,  and  the  only 
way  in  which  the  policeman  could  call 
an  ambulance  was  to  go  to  his  station 
house,  some  seven  block  away.  He  was 
delayed  in  reaching  there  by  having  to 
drag  his  prisoner  with  him.  The  ambu- 
lance finally  arrived  just  after  the 
wounded  man  had  bled  to  death.  The 
shrewd  lawyer  whom  the  murderer  re- 
tained in  his  defense  succeeded  in  con- 
vincing the  jury  that  the  victim  had  not 
been  killed  by  his  client,  but  that  his 
death  was  caused  by  the  criminal  defect 
in  the  city's  ambulance  system.  Al- 
though no  attempt  was  made  to  deny  the 
fact  of  the  stabbing,  the  murderer  was 
sentenced  to  only  two  and  a  half  years  in 
the  penitentiary  for  assault. 

THE  SPREAD  OF  THE  AMBULANCE  SYSTEM. 

In  its  ambulance  system  of  giving  first 
aid  to  the  wounded.  New  York  is  far  in 
advance  of  any  other  place  in  the  world; 
and  there  is  no  city  outside  of  the  United 
States  where  the  ambulance  service  has 
passed  much  beyond  its  elementary 
stages.  The  New  York  system  has  been 
studied  by  physicians  and  hospital  au- 
thorities all  over  the  world,  and  such  as 
exist  elsewhere  are  very  largely  copies 
of  it.  In  America,  the  ambulance  is  now 
in  vogue  in  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Chi- 
cago, St.  Louis,  Pittsburg,  and  Xew  Or- 
leans. In  Europe,  the  nearest  approach 
to  it  is  found  in  Vienna,  where  twenty 
ambulances  and  physicians  are  constant- 
ly at  the  service  of  the  Volunteer  Hu- 
mane Society,  a  voluntary  organization 
established  after  the  catastrophe  of  the 
Ring  Theater  in  1881.  Vienna  ambu- 
lances are  not  attached  to  hospitals,  as 
in  New  York,  but  are  maintained  in 
buildings  especially  erected  for  them,  on 
the  same  plan  as  the  American  fire 
houses. 

In  1887  the  first  French  ambulance 
made  its  appearance  at  the  Hospital  of 
St.  Louis,  in  Paris.  Since  then  the  serv- 
ice there  has  undergone  a  number  of 
experimental  changes,  which  have  pre- 
vented anything  like  the  regular  system 
attained  in  New  York.  It  is  partly  under 
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military  control,  and  is  allied  to  the  war 
ambulance  system  of  the  army.  There 
is  this  to  be  said,  however,  for  the  Paris 
system:  it  was  the  first  to  see  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  automobile  for  bringing 
in  the  wounded.  Horseless  ambulances 
are  today  operated  with  much  greater 
success  in  the  French  capital  than  in  this 
country.  In  London,  it  is  possible  to 
hire  carriages  that  are  built  especially 
for  the  transportation  of  the  sick  or 
wounded.  This  is  the  nearest  approach 
to  anything  like  the  city  ambulance  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  although  the  need 
of  the  American  system  is  realized,  and 
has  been  the  subject  of  numerous  rec- 
ommendations of  almost  every  medical 
congress  that  has  met  in  Great  Britain 
during  the  last  decade. 

THE   "boy  doctor's"  FIRST  CALL. 

Tlie  New  York  ambulance  surgeon  is 
a  curious  compound.  Sometimes,  and 
oftener  than  one  would  think,  he  is  a 
very  heroic  young  man;  then,  again,  he 
may  be  a  very  foolish  youth,  bursting 
with  the  sense  of  his  own  importance. 
But  it  should  be  remembered  that  "  the 
bhoy  docthor,*'  as  the  Celtic  policeman 
calls  him,  is  fresh  from  school.  He  has 
won  his  place  by  competitive  examina- 
tion, and  there  are  from  fifty  to  a  hun- 
dred applicants  for  each  vacancy.  He 
has  enormous  responsibility,  and  he 
works  like  a  dog.  His  life  is  a  constant 
risk.  Not  long  ago  a  surgeon  who  re- 
fused to  enter  a  burning  building  for  a 
patient  was  forced  to  resign.  His  work 
has  to  do  with  the  darker  side  of  city  life, 
as  a  rule.  His  pay  consists  of  a  little 
bedroom  and,  usually,  very  bad  board — 
that  is,  his  immediate  pay;  for  of  course 
his  real  reward  is  the  knowledge  he 
gains  from  experience,  and  the  wisdom 
garnered  by  some  of  these  striplings  who 
cannot  grow  a  beard  is  amazing. 

It  was  a  very  cold  January  night,  and 
two  inches  of  hard  snow  covered  the 
grass  of  the  quadrangle  of  Bellevue.  The 
asphalt  pavement  was  glassy  with  frozen 
slush.  The  man  at  the  telephone  pressed 
a  button,  and  the  "  new  "  doctor  came 
tumbling  down  stairs,  buttoning  his 
long  ulster  and  blinking  hard  at  the  elec- 
tric light  in  the  office. 

"  Girl  on  the  Bowery,"  says  the  man 
in  the  office;  "same  old  place— driver 


knows  where  it  is.  Carbolic — ^pretty 
tough  for  a  first  call,  doctor.  Don't  for- 
get to  get  her  pedigree;"  and  he  rubs 
his  hands  cheerfully. 

"  Drivin'  ain't  what  it  used  to  be/' 
says  the  clerk  to  the  registrar.  "  Why, 
I  can  remember  the  night  when  O'Brien 
drove  to  the  murder  in  Hell's  Kitchen 
in  five  minutes  and  fourteen  seconds, 
and  the  horse  never  took  a  step,  but  slid 
all  the  way." 

But  the  doctor  hasn't  heard  the  last 
remark;  he  is  dashing  through  the  re- 
ception room  where  the  "  just  received  " 
patients  are  trying  to  tell  the  surgeons 
"  where  it  hurts."  The  driver  never 
stops  even  to  look  at  the  doctor.  It  takes 
all  his  attention  to  keep  his  gong  going 
and  to  prevent  the  horse  from  falling. 
The  doctor  manages  to  clutch  the  strap 
and  swing  in.  It  is  not  so  very  long  ago 
that  he  was  a  boy  on  his  father's  farm, 
where  he  learned  to  do  things  of  that 
sort.  He  will  find  his  early  experience 
of  immense  value  to  him  in  the  ambu- 
lance service. 

A  TYPICAL  AMBULANCE  EXPEDITION. 

Bellevue's  big  iron  gates  open,  and  out 
into  the  night  goes  the  ambulance,  slip- 
ping, galloping,  and  running  away.  In 
fact,  it  seems  to  be  all  running  away  to 
the  young  surgeon.  Sometimes,  in  or- 
der to  prevent  his  horse  from  falling, 
the  driver  cuts  diagonally  across  the 
street,  making  long  zigzags  over  the 
frozen  pavement.  At  Second  Avenue 
the  front  hub  strikes  an  elevated  rail- 
road post  with  sufficient  force  to  throw 
the  ambulance  six  feet  to  one  side. 
Sometimes  it  runs  on  two  wheels,  some- 
times on  three,  seldom  on  four.  When 
the  driver  wants  to  turn  a  corner,  and 
fears  that  he  will  be  interfered  with  by 
an  approaching  vehicle  or  street  car,  he 
drives  clear  over  the  curb. 

"  Wake  up  there,  or  I'll  take  a  wheel 
off,"  cries  the  driver,  and  a  policeman 
has  to  jump  for  safety,  for  ambulances 
respect  neither  rank  nor  uniform. 
Across  the  tangle  of  tracks  at  Cooper 
Union  they  dash,  knocking  against  two 
cable  cars  on  the  way  out  into  the  broad 
white  glare  of  the  Bowery.  The  place 
is  only  two  blocks  away  now,  and  the 
driver  feels  encouraged.  He  gives  two 
kicks  to  the  gong,  and  the  horse  responds 
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much  more  readily  than  to  any  whip  in  out  his  lead  pencil  and  asks  her  how  old 

the  world.    It  is  fewer  than  seven  min-  she  is  and  what  is  her  nationality.    For 

utes  after  the  call  reached  Bellevue  be-  the  process  of. pedigree  taking  is  as  old  as 

fore  the  destination  is  finally  reached,  the  department  of  charities.    The  driver 

and  yet,  as  the  ambulance  finally  stops,  knows  that  most  of  her  answers  are  lies, 

the  saloon  keeper  growls :  but  that  doesn't  make  any  difference, 

"  Well,  it's  a  wonder  youse  didn't  take  because  the  doctor  would  probably  be 

all  night.    I'm  going  to  speak  to  the  dis-  blamed  quite  as  much  for  returning  to 

trict  leader  about  the  way  these  am-  the  hospital  with  an  unfilled  pedigree 

b'lances  is  running  down."  blank  as  with  a  dead  patient.     A  bar- 

And  there  is  no  denying  that  the  sa-  keeper  helps  to  carry  her  to  the  ambu- 

loon  keeper  is  in  position  to  give  an  ex-  lance  on  a  stretcher,  and  throws  a  blan- 

pert  opinion  on  the  subject.    This  is  not  ket  over  her.    She  is  moaning  now,  and 

the  first  girl  who  has  swallowed  carbolic  wants  to  fight  the  doctor.    The  driver 

acid  in  the  whisky  that  she  has  bought  has  taken  the  precaution  to  take  away 

at  his  bar.    But  the  new  doctor  doesn't  her  hat  pin,  which  is  convenient  for 

hear  his  comments.    His  overcoat  is  off,  stabbing  purposes.    With  a  white  lather 

his  stomach  pump  is  at  work,  and  he  is  freezing  on  the  horse's  breast,  they  slip 

struggling  with  the  Death  Angel.    The  along  the  icy  streets  and  up  to  Bellevue's 

driver  is  full  of  sympathy  and  sugges-  door  again. 

tion,  not  so  much  for  the  attempted  "Two  minutes  too  long,'*  says  the 

suicide  as  for  the  doctor  who  is  "  up  man  in  the  office.    "  You'll  have  to  learn 

against  it."    By  and  by  the  girl  opens  how  to  bring  in  a  carbolic  case  quicker 

her  eyes  and  looks  wildly  about  her.  The  than  this  if  you  want  to  stay  in  the 

doctor  heaves  a  sigh  of  relief  as  he  takes  game!  " 


SAND  HOUSES. 
The  summer  sun  is  fair  today 

Upon  the  sandy  beach ; 
The  sails  are  white  upon  the  bay 

As  far  as  eye  can  reach. 

With  pail  and  shovel  here  we  build 

Frail  houses  out  of  sand. 
Forgetting  that  the  restless  tide 

Is  creeping  up  the  strand. 

We  build  and  still  we  build,  and  then 

Alas  for  our  array ! 
A  wave  runs  higher  than  the  rest 

And  sweeps  them  all  away. 

A  brief  lament,  then  farther  back 

We  fashion  them  once  more, 
Till  once  again  the  wave  comes  in 

And  takes  them  as  before. 

Dear  little  heart,  through  life  we  build 

Frail  houses  out  of  sand, 
And  watch  the  tide  of  years  roll  in 

And  sweep  them  from  the  strand ; 

Yet  keep  on  building  day  by  day, 

Still  higher  up  the  beach. 
While  hope  sails  white  across  the  bay 

As  far  as  eye  can  reach. 

Albert  Bigelow  Paine, 
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BY  HARTLEY  DAVIS. 

THE  "ANIMAL  FARMS"  WHERE  ALL  SORTS  OF  WILD  CREATURES, 
FROM  ELEPHANTS  TO  PARROTS,  ARE  KEPT  FOR  SALE— HOW 
SPECIMENS  ARE  BROUGHT  TO  AMERICA,  AND  HOW  THEY  ARE 
HANDLED  AND  TRAINED. 


ONE  of  the  securest  monopolies  in  the 
world  is  possessed  by  a  man  who 
deals  in  commodities  protected  by  no 
law,  safeguarded  by  no  secrets.  And 
while  his  profits  are  large,  and  the 
sources  of  his  supply  are  open  to  the 
world,  there  is  no  rush  to  make  him  di- 
vide them.  Carl  Hagenbach  is  really  the 
head  of  a  trust,  but  it  is  a  wild  animal 
trust,  and  it  doesn^t  seem  amenable  to 
the  same  economic  laws  as  those  that 
purvey  the  necessities  of  life.  Hagen- 
bach makes  a  careful  and  scientific  busi- 
ness of  collecting  wild  animals,  and  it  is 
said  that  his  name  is  better  known  to 
savage  tribes  than  that  of  any  other 
white  man. 

While  practically  the  world^s  supply 
of  wild  animals  in  captivity  comes  from 
this  German  collector,  he  doesnH  by  any 
means  monopolize  the  trade  in  them. 
There  are  in  the  United  States  a  dozen 
or  more  wild  animal  farms,  as  they  are 
called,  possibly  for  lack  of  a  better  name. 
The  business  is  growing  constantly,  not 
because  of  the  demands  of  circuses, 
which  for  years  and  years  gave  the 
people  of  our  great  cities  almost  the 
only  opportunity  they  had  to  look  upon 
wild  animals,  but  because  of  the  increas- 
ing number  of  zoological  gardens  and 
menageries  in  connection  with  public 
and  private  parks.  Supplementing 
these  is  the  demand  from  vaudeville  and 
circus  performers  for  wild  animals  to 
train. 

Curiously  enough,  there  are,  so  far 
as  I  can  learn,  only  one  or  two  dealers 
who  make  a  specialty  of  native  Ameri- 
can animals — wolves,  bears,  mountain 
lions,  raccoons,  panthers,  and  deer.  The 
reason  is  that  farmers,  and  others  living 
in  places  where  these  animals  are  found, 
capture  fine  specimens  from  time   to 


time,  and  those  who  want  them  prefer 
to  buy  direct  instead  of  through  a  deal- 
er. When  a  circus  or  a  "  zoo  '^  wants  a 
supply  of  animals  from  all  over  the 
world,  they  are  likely  to  be  ordered  di- 
rectly from  Hagenbach.  But  of  late 
years  the  wholesale  buying  of  animals  is 
not  common.  Purchasers  prefer  to  buy 
one  or  two  specimens  at  a  time,  and 
this  has  developed  the  small  dealer. 

PRICES  PAID  FOR  WILD  ANIMALS. 

It  would  be  cheaper  to  buy  in  Ham- 
burg, or  at  one  of  the  stockades  where 
the  animals  are  collected  when  taken 
from  their  natural  surroundings,  if  it 
could  be  guaranteed  that  they  would 
survive  the  ocean  voyage  and  become 
acclimated.  The  buyer  who  intends  to 
keep  the  animal  prefers  to  have  a  dealer 
take  the  risk.  Then,  too,  it  is  worth 
something  to  be  able  to  examine  your 
goods  before  purchasing.  As  a  rule,  the 
dealers  in  the  United  States  do  not  take 
chances  with  the  more  expensive  ani- 
mals, with  the  exception  of  elephants, 
which  are  reasonably  hardy  beasts,  and 
more  likely  to  kill  others  than  to  die 
themselves. 

An  animal  dealer  who  could  success- 
fully import  a  giraffe  would  feel  that  he 
had  done  a  good  stroke  of  business.  Ex- 
cepting a  highly  educated  chimpanzee  or 
other  variety  of  the  monkey  tribe,  gi- 
raffes are  the  most  expensive  beasts  in 
the  whole  wild  animal  kingdom.  They 
have  become  very  scarce  in  their  native 
land,  and  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  get 
them  to  this  country.  Usually  they  suc- 
cumb to  pneumonia,  which  kills  most 
wild  animals;  or  if  they  escape  that, 
there  are  numerous  other  ills,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  chances  for  breaking 
their  necks  on  shipboard. 
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A  giraffe  was  landed  from  a  steamer 
in  New  York  last  summer,  the  first  in 
six  or  seven  years,  but  the  animal  died  a 
few  days  later,  so  it  cannot  be  called  a 
successful  importation.  Because  of  the 
difficulty  of  getting  it  to  America,  and 
of  keeping  it  alive  after  it  arrives,  a 
good  giraffe  is  quoted  at  seven  thousand 
dollars.  That  isn't  so  much  after  all, 
when  one  compares  it  with  the  prices 
paid  for  horses. 

Next  to  the  giraffe,  in  the  aristocracy 
of  cost,  come  the  rhinoceros  and  the  hip- 
popotamus, worth  from  four  to  five 
thousand  dollars  each.  If  a  dealer  could 
breed  these  animals,  he  could  get  rich; 
but  the  big  mammals  rarely  breed  in  cap- 
tivity. About  the  only  place  in  America 
where  hippopotami  have  been  known  to 
raise  their  young  is  in  the  menagerie  in 
Central  Park,  New  York. 

A  chimpanzee  of  size  is  worth  five 
thousand  dollars,  and  when  one  reaches 
the  intelligence  of  the  late  Mr.  Crowley, 
Chico,  or  Johanna,  he  is  beyond  a  fixed 
price.  The  monkey  kind  are  most  un- 
certain property.  The  animal  man  says 
they  are  certain  to  die.  But  the  ordi- 
nary ones  can  be  bought  very  cheaply. 

The  stock  in  trade  of  the  American 
wild  animal  dealer  consists  chiefly  of  ele- 
phants, tigers,  lions,  panthers,  camels, 
monkeys,  and  birds.  There  is  a  consid- 
erable trade  in  snakes,  but  it  is  con- 


D08ING  A  YOUNG  CAMEL— CASTOR  OIL  18  A  FAVOR- 
ITE REMEDY   FOR  AILING  ANIMALS. 


THE  PERILS   OF   AN   ANIMAL   KEEPER'S   LIFE— IF  HE 

GOES  TOO  NEAR  THE  BARS,  AT  ANY   MOMENT 

HE  MAY  RECEIVE   A  CRIPPLING  BLOW. 

trolled  by  men  having  stores  in  cities. 
The  reptiles  do  not  need  much  room: 
The  snake  charmers,  who  are  still  plen- 
tiful, buy  many  snakes,  while  zoological 
gardens  frequently  replenish  their  stock. 

FROM  THE  SHIP  TO  THE  FARM. 

Nearly  all  the  wild  animals  that  come 
to  America  are  landed  in  New  York. 
L^sually  they  are  shipped  directly  from 
Africa,  India,  South  America,  or  wher- 
ever their  habitat  may  be,  although 
some  are  forwarded  from  Hagenbach's 
headquarters  at  Hamburg.  The  sailors 
on  the  ships  transporting  the  beasts  gen- 
erally have  wild  and  fearsome  tales  to 
tell,  for  it  frequently  happens  that  some 
of  the  creatures  get  loose.  Those  who 
handle  wild  animals  declare  that  no  hu- 
man being  can  be  as  seasick  as  the  jungle 
folk.  When  they  are  suffering  from  the 
malady,  the  most  ferocious  become  hum- 
ble and  meek. 

A  rhinoceros  or  hippopotamus  is 
transported  in  a  kind  of  stout  pen,  while 
the  elephants  are  chained  to  something 
that  cannot  give  way.  The  tigers  and 
lions  are  kept  in  strong  cages,  which 
give  them  none  too  much  room.  The 
animals  reach  New  York  in  a  sorry  con- 
dition.   Those  which  have  fur  have  lost 
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ON  AN  ANIMAL   FARM— THE  ELEPHANTS   MORNING  TOILET. 


much  of  it,  those  that  are  chained  have 
had  the  flesh  worn  away,  and  altogether 
they  are  disreputable  and  dispirited. 

"^''e  rulers  of  the  jungle  are  put  ashore 
with  scant  courtesy.  Their  cages  are 
picked  up  by  a  derrick  and  deposited 
on  the  pier.  Sometimes  the  creatures 
appear  to  be  fished  out  from  the  depths 
of  the  hold.  Elephants  are  hoisted  out 
of  the  ship  by  means  of  a  strong  canvas 
sling,  tackle,  and  a  dummy  engine;  and 
the  operation  is  a  sight  worth  seeing. 

Being  a  cautious  and  conservative 
beast,  the  elephant  always  wants  to 
make  tests  of  what  is  expected  to  bear 
his  weight.  To  be  picked  up  and  shot 
skyward  like  a  kitten  in  a  handkerchief 
is  most  disconcerting,  and  he  is  likely  to 
trumpet  with  an  energy  that  makes 
the  skipper  think  what  a  fine  foghorn 
he  would  be  with  proper  training.  Up 
and  up  he  goes,  and  then  he  is  swung 
over  on  the  pier,  a  very  much  frightened 
aninud.  The  huge  chain  fastened  about 
his  legs  is  always  attached  to  something 
that  will  hold  before  he  is  allowed  to 
rest  on  his  feet,  else  he  would  probably 
bolt,  and  few  things  are  less  desirable  in 
crowded  New  York  than  a  runaway  ele- 
])hant.  Often  the  big  brute  is  trans- 
fcrri'd  from  tlie  ship  to  a  lighter,  to  be 
ferried  to  another  ])oint,  and  that  also 
tills  him  with  alarm;  but  thougli  he 
may  smash  things,  he  will  not  attempt  to 
leave  the  craft. 

The  caged  animals  are  huit-tled  around 
with  hv^s  consideration  than  would  be 
given  to  a  box  containing  glass.  The 
bars   are   so   close   toirether   that   there 


is  no  danger  of  the  animal  forcing 
his  paws  between  them  and  stri- 
king one  of  those  ripping  blows 
that  most  animal  men  receive  soon- 
er  or  later. 

When  the  animals  reach  the 
farm,  they  are  taken  out  of  the 
shipping  cages  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. This  is  not  a  dangerous 
process  if  the  keepers  exercise  can' 
— which  is  not  always  the  case. 
The  transfer  cage  is  a  strong  wood- 
en box,  a  little  larger  than  the 
animal  to  be  moved,  so  that  there 
is  not  room  for  him  to  turn  around 
in  it,  with  sliding  bars  at  each  end. 
The  box  is  placed  against  the  door 
of  the  animaFs  cage,  and  if  the  two 
are  strapped  together,  the  beast  has  no 
chance  to  escape.  But,  too  often,  the 
men  regard  that  as  an  unnecessary  pre- 
caution. 

The  door  of  the  cage  is  opened,  and 
the  bars  of  the  transfer  box  pulled  uj». 
The  king  of  beasts,  or  the  man  eating 
tiger  from  the  jungle,  is  poked  with 
clubs,  being  literally  nagged  and  jabbed 
into  the  transfer  cage.  He  doesn't  want 
to  go.  He  prefers  to  endure  the  evils  <>f 
a  familiar  prison  rather  than  be  forced 
into  another.  He  strikes  and  snarls  and 
roars;  he  snatches  the  clubs  from  the 
hands  of  the  men;  he  tries  to  bite  the 
iron  bars  in  two;  often  he  uses  all  his 
great  strength  in  an  effort  to  force  the 
]>ox  away  from  the  cage,  and  sometimei^ 
he  succeeds.  Then  there  is  quick  work 
on  the  part  of  the  men,  and  regret  for 
their  lack  of  care. 

When  the  animal  is  safely  in  the 
transfer  box,  the  rods  are  shot  into  place, 
and  he  is  carted  to  the  other- cage,  into 
which  he  is  forced  in  the  same  way  as  he 
was  driven  into  the  box. 

LIFE   ON   AN   ANIMAL   FARM. 

Once  the  creatures  are  in  their  quit- 
ters on  an  animal  dealer's  farm,  there 
begins  a  systematic  study  of  the  tem- 
])er  and  peculiarities  of  each,  with  the 
idea  of  improving  his  condition  and  in- 
creasing his  market  price.  There  are 
big  cages,  scmietimes  with  an  outdoor 
annex  for  summer  use,  in  a  buildini: 
where  in  winter  an  even  temperature 
can  be  maintained  for  the  tropical  ani- 
mals.    Thev  are  rather  better  off  and 
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healthier  than  they  would  be  in  a  public  dealer  thinks 
park  or  menagerie,  because  they  are  not  captives  are 
troubled  with  visitors.  The  cage  life  Although  i 
is  not  so  hard  on  lions  and  tigers  as  one  prolific  in  cap 
might  suppose.  If  they  can  be  pulled  about  two  h 
through  attacks  of  pneumonia,  which  they  are  old  e 
they  cannot  escape,  they  will  live  twenty  the  mother- 
five  years  in  captivity,  or  even  more.  A  six  months, 
lion  or  a  tiger  in  a  circus,  where  they  worth  from  j 
are  kept  in  the  smallest  possible  cages  dred  dollars, 
and  are  rattled  about  the  country  for  long  ago,  wh( 


AN   EXCITING  INCIDENT  ON   AN   ANIMAL  FARM — WHEN  A  LION   ESCAPES 

STANDS  DAZED  AT  HIS  UNWONTED  LIBERTY.  THE  KEEPERS  THR 

AND  HALE  HIM  BACK. 

eight  months  in  the  year,  will  live  for  prices,  owin^ 

fifteen  or  twenty  years.  them  to  perf 

But  these  animals  require  the  most  tertairiment  i 

careful  watching,  and  frequent  doses  of  was  some  si> 

medicine.     A  keeper  can  make  a  tiger  prices  for  th 

take  cod  liver  oil,  which  animals  hate  turned  to  th" 
as  much  as  children,  by  pouring  it  over         The  hay  e 

the  brute's  paws.     He  will  lick  up  the  better  time 

oil,  and  in  that  roundabout  way  it  goes  wild  animal 

where  it  will  do  the  most  good.    It  isn't  lowed  to  hav 

wise  to  follow  general  rules  in  caring  for  Of  course  th 

wild  creatures.    Each  has  an  individual-  out  like  som 

ity  which  finds  expression  in  a  different  big  beasts  pat 

tendency  towards  illness — at  least,  the  air,  when  it 
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they  are  fed  and 
bathed  and  oiled 
until  they  are  in 
fine  fettle.  They 
are    chained    to 
trees,     for     the 
most    part,    and 
occasionally    the 
keepers    give 
them  a  little  ex- 
ercise.   Their  bath  tub  is  a  big  tank  in 
the  open.     There  is  one  wild  animal 
farm,  near  New  York,  but  in  a  very 
thinly  settled  part  of  the  country,  where 
the  keepers  at  times  have  genuine  ele- 
phant races. 

The  baby  elephants  are  in  a  majority, 
because  individuals  buy  them  for  show 
purposes.  One  can  buy  a  nice  young 
baby  elephant  for  a  thousand  dollars  at 
times,  but  a  really  good  animal  is  worth 
from  eighteen  hundred  to  three  thou- 
sand dollars.  An  elephant  does  not 
command  the  maximum  price  because  of 
the  beauty  of  his  countenance,  the  ele- 
gance of  his  figure,  his  intellectual  en- 
dowments, or  his  size,  but  because  of  a 
sweet,  sunny  disposition.  A  mean  ele- 
phant is  about  the  most  evil  of  living 
things ;  sooner  or  later^  he  has  to  be  kill- 
ed, usually  after  he  has  slain  two  or 
three  keepers  and  done  more  damage 
than  he  is  worth.  Of  two  animals  of 
equally  good  disposition,  the  larger  and 
finer  commands  the  higher  price,  of 
course ;  but  the 
most  magnificent 
beast  with  an  incli- 
nation for  murder 
isn't  worth  as  much 
as  a  very  common 
one  that  is  trust- 
worthy— that  is,  or- 
dinarily so,  for  the 
sweetest  tc^nnpered 
have  days  when  they 
seem  inspired  of 
Satan. 

And  yet  a  nrean 
elephant  that  is  not 
too  vicious  is  usual- 
ly highly  int<'lU- 
gent,  and  therefore 
can  l>e  more  success- 
fully trained  for 
show  ])urposes  than 
a     better     naturecl 


ON    AN  ANIMAL  FARM — SHOWING  THE   STOCK   TO 
A   PROSPECTIVE   PURCHASER. 


one.      On    three 
or    four    of    the 
wild    animal 
farms  in  Amer- 
ica much  atten- 
tion   is   paid    to 
training  individ- 
ual   elephants — 
particularly    the 
baby    ones,    be- 
cause   the    kindergarten    and    primary 
stages  are  the  most  difficult,  and  when 
an  elephant  has  passed  these  he  com- 
mands a  higher  price.    That,  of  course, 
is  the  thing  the  dealer  has  in  mind  all 
the  time. 

THE   MEN   WHO  CARE   FOR   ANIMALS. 

Quite  as  interesting  as  the  animals  are 
the  men  who  care  for  them.  Usually 
they  take  up  the  occupation  because  the 
wild  creatures  have  a  fascination  for 
them,  and  after  a  time  the  continual 
danger  affects  a  man  like  a  drug.  My 
friend  James  Eafferty,  who  has  charge 
of  the  biggest  circus  menagerie  in  this 
country,  says  that  a  man  who  works 
around  wild  animals  **  will  get  it  "  soon- 
er or  later,  and  that  if  he  sticks  to  the 
occupation,  he  is  pretty  sure  not  to  die 
a  natural  death.  Sometimes  he  may 
escape  with  his  life,  but  so  crippled  as  to 
be  helpless.  Rafferty  says,  also,  that  a 
keeper  who  is  afraid  of  wild  beasts  is 
useless,  and  that  the  one  who  knows  no 
fear  is  not "  really 
valuable  until  he 
has  been  pretty  seri- 
ously hurt,  because 
that  makes  him 
careful. 

The  most  danger- 
ous animal  is  the 
evil  elephant,  be- 
cause his  keeper  has 
no  way  of  safe- 
guarding himself 
against  attack.  A 
man  can  keep  away 
from  a  caged  ani- 
mal. The  enor- 
nir)us  strength  of 
the  elephant  makes 
him  difficult  to  han- 
dle when  he  is  an- 
gry. The  big  beasts 
of  the  monkev  triln* 
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HOW    THE    LARGE    ANIMALS   ARE    PUT    ASHORE — HOISTING    A    .^MALL   ELErUANT    OUT   OF  THE    SHIP 

WITH   A   SUNG   AND   TACKLE. 


are  the  only  ones  in  the  whoU*  kingdom 
tliat  can  ins})ire  anything?  like  fear  in 
Kafferty's  breast.  Years  a^o  he  was 
nearly  killed  by  a  hufje  ape  that  sprang 
upon  his  back,  and  although  quickly  res- 
cued, he  was  in  a  hospital  for  months. 
Nearly  all  the  men  in  charge  of  wild 


animals  had  their  training  in  a  circus, 
where  they  received  thirty  dollars  a 
month  and  their  board.  Those  who  ride 
in  the  cages  with  lions  and  tigers  get 
fifty  dollars  a  month,  so  it  can  be  i^von 
that  high  wages  are  not  the  attraction 
that  makes  men  risk  their  lives. 
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The  keeper  who  is  hurt  can  usually 
blame  his  own  carelessness.  He  may  be 
working  or  standing  too  near  a  cage, 
through  the  bars  of  which  a  tiger  or  a 
lion  may  strike  him  a  blow  that  tears  the 
flesh  from  his  cheek,  or  breaks  and  lacer- 
ates his  shoulder.  He  may  enter  the 
cage  for  some  purpose,  and,  with  con- 


awesome  king  of  beasts  has  felt  a  shud- 
der race  up  and  down  his  spinal  column 
at  the  thought  of  the  monster  being 
free. 

Xow,  as  a  matter  of  cold  fact,  a  lion  or 
tiger  that  has  been  long  in  captivity  is 
never  so  easy  to  handle  as  when  he  first 
breaks  out  of  his  caffe.    He  has  been  ac- 


A    NKW    ARRIVAL   AT  THE    ANIMAL   FARM — MOVING    A    FOX    OR    OTHER    SMALL   ANIMAL    PROM 
HIS   TRAVELING   BOX   TO   A   TRANSFER   CAGE. 


fidence  born  of  immunity,  neglect  to 
watch  the  beast,  so  that  he  is  taken  un- 
awares. Then  it  is  a  chance  whether 
pitchforks  or  something  that  burns  can 
force  the  animal  to  release  the  victim 
before  his  injuries  are  fatal. 

These  things  hap])en  on  animal  farms, 
just  as  they  do  wherever  wild  animals 
are  ke])t.  And  sometimes  the  beasts  es- 
cape— throu^rh  carelessness,  as  a  rule. 
One  would  tliink  tluit  a  full  grown  tiger 
or  lion  that  had  escaped  from  its  cage 
would  fill  the  most  experienced  keepers 
with  fear  and  anxious  horror.  Every 
one  wjio  has  stood  before  the  tierce  and 


customed  to  narrow  (juarters  for  years, 
and  when  he  gets  into  the  open,  with 
nothing  to  bar  his  movement  in  an\'  di- 
rection, he  is  dazed,  just  as  a  human  be- 
ing would  be  imder  similar  circum- 
stances. For  half  an  hour  or  so  a  lion 
or  tiger  at  large  is  really  less  dangerous 
than  in  a  cage.  As  a  rule,  he  will  stand 
still,  or  move  only  a  few  feet;  and  the 
keepers  throw  a  tarpaulin  over  him,  bun- 
dling him  u]).in  it  until  he  nearly  smoth- 
ers, and  hale  him  back  to  his  cell.  Al- 
most any  wild  animal  that  escapes  will 
make  more  trouble  than  the  lion  and 
tiger;  but  few  of  them  get  away. 
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BY  DAY  ALLEN   WLLLEY. 


THE  MIGHTY  MECHANICAL  MUSCLES  THAT  LOAD  AND  UNLOAD 
BOATS  AND  CARS  WITH  A  WONDERFUL  SAVING  OF  TIME  AND 
COST-IMPROVEMENTS  THAT  HAVE  GREATLY  AIDED  OUR  COM- 
MERCIAL  DEVELOPMENT. 


THE  Ameritan  way  of  iiiovin^^  things 
cheaply  and  quickly  has  done  much 
towards  placing  sucli  a  big  balance  on 
the  credit  side  of  the  national  ledger. 
To  make  things  economically  is  only  one 
part  of  the  industrial  problem;  they 
must  be  handled  at  small  cost  as  well. 
Our  ways  of  hoisting  and  lowering,  pull- 
ing and  pushing,  loading  and  unloading, 
digging  and  scraping  and  lifting,  guid- 
ing muscles  of  steel  with  human  brain 
and  nerve,  have  been  an  important 
factor  in  the  growth  of  our  commerce 
and  our  wealth. 

A  dozen  men  directing  ropes  and 
wheels  and  buckets  and  hooks  can  do 
the  work  of  a  thousand,  or  more  than  a 
thousand,  laboring  in  the  old  way.  One 
has  only  to  visit  the  big  shipyards,  foun-  > 
dries,  wharves,  elevators,  and  mines  to 
verify  this.  And  all  the  machinery  is 
comparatively  new,  although  it  is  a  de- 
velopment of  simple  mechanical  rules 
known  and  used,  in  one  form  or  another, 
for  centuries.  L^nlike  the  locomotive, 
the  steamship,  or  the  stationary  engine, 
the  elaborate  hoisting  and  transferring 
apparatus  has  not  been  a  gradual  evolu- 
tion. The  tremendous  growth  of  Ameri- 
can manufacturing  created  new  condi- 
tions, and  new  machines  of  enormous 
power  seemed  suddenly  to  spring  into 
existence.  Nearly  all  of  them  are  the 
products  of  the  past  twenty  years. 

Tlie  shipyard  crane  was  unknown  un- 
til 1884.  Fifteen  years  ago  long  lines 
of  men,  a  hundred  in  a  line,  wheeled  bar- 
rows of  cargo  between  vessel  and  pier,  al- 
though the  combination  of  steam  and 
steel  that  now  does  most  of  the  work 
was  first  introduced  in  18<S0. 

Hanging  in  the  dingy  office  of  a  Brit- 
ish steel  works  is  an  old  print  showing  a 
man  turning  the  handle  of  a  woodt^n 


drum,  into  which  fit  the  teeth  of  a  crude 
cog  wheel  with  a  chain  winding  on  it. 
The  chain  passes  uj)  and  over  a  wooden 
beam  and  around  the  edge  of  a  wheel; 
and  to  it  is  hooked  a  piece  of  metal 
marked  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  The 
print  is  supposed  to  represent  a  scene 
in  a  foundry  two  hundred  years  ago. 
Today,  by  merely  pulling  a  lever  a  few 
inches,  this  man  could  lift  a  hundred 
and  fifty  tons  without  other  human  aid 
— yet  only  the  apparatus  has  changed, 
not  the  principle.  The  hoisting  drum 
that  raises  these  vast  weights  is  the  old 
device  that  winds  the  bucket  chain  in 
the  fa.rm  yard  well. 

When  coal  was  first  shipped  by  the 
Erie  canal,  unloading  was  nearly  as  slow 
a  process  as  the  journey  by  mule  power. 
Baskets  were  filled  and  raised  to  the 
deck  by  hand,  and  the  coal  w^as  wheeled 
ashore  in  barrows.  Then  the  pulley  was 
introduced,  and  the  coal  was  hoisted  just 
as  the  farmer  raised  his  water  bucket. 
Presently  came  the  elevated  barrow 
path,  in  turn  succeeded  by  tram  cars 
that  ran  down  hill  when  loaded.  Horse 
power  succeeded  human  muscle,  and 
now  big  iron  buckets  scoop  up  the  coal 
from  the  canal  boats  and  barges,  and  ele- 
vate it  to  a  point  from  which  it  is  carried 
in  tram  cars,  by  gravity,  to  any  point  in 
the  yard. 

HANDLING  ORE  ON  THE  GREAT  LAKES. 

AVhen  the  miners  scraped  off  the  top  of 
the  Lake  Superior  country  thirty  years 
ago,  to  find  great  beds  of  iron  ore  that 
could  be  taken  out  with  pick  and  shovel, 
without  digging  a  single  hole  for  a  shaft, 
they  realized  tliat  here  was  enough  food 
to  feed  the  furnaces  of  Pennsylvania  and 
the  Ohio  valley  for  centuries.  Then  the 
great  iron  manufacturers  sent  their engi- 
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neers  to  get  at  the  facts.  The  stories 
they  told  made  the  millionaires  person- 
ally elimb  over  the  hills  and  down  into 
valleys  brown  with  metal.  Now  the 
question  arose,  would  it  pay  to  buy  these 
mines?  The  ore  would  have  to  be  car- 
ried to  the  lake,  loaded  on  vessels,  trans- 
ferred to  railroad  ears,  and  finally  un- 
loaded at  the  smelters,  or  else  sent  all 
the  way  by  rail.  Not  only  the  transpor- 
tation cost,  but  the  handling,  must  be 
considered,  and  if  the  methods  then  in 
use  were  followed,  it  would  not  pay  to 
buy  the  beds.  The  need  brought  forth 
the  remedy,  and  machinery  was  invented 
for  loading  and  transferring  cargo  on 
the  Great  Lakes  that  is  now  used  the 
world  over. 

Observe  its  result  upon  the  Superior 
region,  which  in  1881  sent  to  the  smelt- 
ers two  million  tons  of  iron  ore,  practi- 
cally all  of  it  by  rail.  In  181)5  the  output 
was  nearly  ten  and  a  half  million  tons, 
of  which  all  but  two  hundred  thousand 
were  sliij^pcd  [)y  vessel.  In  181)9  the 
shipments  were  eighteen  million  tons, 
practically  all  ])y  water.  The  produc- 
tion this  year  is  estimated  at  twenty 
million  tons,  a  little  more  than  was 
mined    in   the   whole  I'nited   States   in 


>>  iieii  me  uiu  eanitris  luin-i  ni  liic  cmih^- 

ping  points — Duluth,  Two  Harbors, 
Ashland,  Gladstone,  Superior,  and  Es- 
canaba — the  cars  are  merely  run  out  on 
elevated  piers  and  the  ore  is  dumped 
through  chutes  into  the  vessel  holds. 
Gravity  does  it  all.  The  manner  in 
which  the  ore  is  taken  from  the  vessel 
at  the  principal  receiving  ports — Con- 
neaut,  Cleveland,  Ashtabula,  Lorain, 
and  Fairport,  on  Lake  Erie,  and  South 
Chicago,  on  Lake  Michigan — is  much 
more  wonderful.  At  the  wharves  in 
Cleveland,  one  may  see  fifty  thousand 
tons  unloaded  and  stored  in  one  day. 
"  Bridge  tramway  plants  ''  do  most  of  it. 

THE  BRIDGE  TRAMWAY   PLANT. 

These  are  among  the  most  effective  of 
the  weight  carrying  machines.  Usually 
three  "  bridges,"  side  by  side,  make  up 
a  plant.  Each  is  independent  of  the 
other,  although  they  travel  on  a  com- 
mon track,  the  rails  of  which  are  almost 
as  far  apart  as  the  ])ridge  is  long.  The 
rails  are  at  right  angles  to  the  wharves 
and  the  railroad  tracks,  and  the  bridges 
are  moved  along  to  the  point  where  they 
are  needed.  Kising  from  the  track  are 
tall  columns  of  latticed  steel.  At  one 
end  are  eighty  horse  power  engines  or 
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electric  motors  to  move  the  bridge,  an<l 
also  to  lift  and  transport  the  weight.  At 
the  other  end  the  pillarg  are  A  shaped, 
without  the  cross  piece.  Kesting  on  the 
pillars  is  a  girder  about  three  hundred 
feet  long,  and  on  this  travel  two  trol- 
leys, drawn  back  and  forth  by  a  steel 
cable. 

If  an  ore  vessel  is  to  be  unloaded,  a 
bridge  is  moved  until  an  extending  arm 
is  over  each  hatchway.  Huge  shovels 
scoop  up  the  ore.  A  man  qn  the  top  of 
the  bri<ige  signals  the  engineer,  who 
pulls  a  lever,  and  a  ton's  weight  is  hoist- 
ed until  it  clears  the  boat.  The  engineer 
pulls  another  lever,  and  the  loaded  buck- 
et moves  shoreward  to  the  ore  pile  or 
the  car,  while  in  the  opposite  direction> 
an  empty  bucket  is  traveling  to  get  its 
load.  The  operator  can  stoj)  the  bucket 
where  and  when  he  chooses,  and  lower 
it  to  be  emptied.  The  whole  force  is 
made  up  of  an  engineer,  a  signalman,  a 
man  on  the  ])ile,  and  half  a  dozen  shovel- 
ers.  Sometimes  two  plants,  that  is  to 
say  six  bridges,  are  at  work  on  one  cargo. 

Allowing  for  delays,  say  that  six  buck- 
ets of  ore,  or  six  tons — if  it  is  hard  ore 
it  may  be  nine  tons — are  taken  out  every 
ten  minutes.  This  means  that  sixty 
tons  can  be  raised,  transferred,  and  re- 


loaded or  piled  every  hour.  Some  of  the 
larger  steamships  have  twelve  hatches, 
and  a  bridge  can  work  from  each  one.  J I 
is  claimed  that  with  this  system  there 
were  unloaded  from  the  steamer  Su- 
perior, at  the  South  C^hicago  wharves, 
seventy  live  hundred  tons  of  ore  in 
twelve  and  a  half  hours,  an  average  of 
five  hundred  and  sixty  nine  tons  an  hour, 
while  from  the  steamer  Manila  seven 
thousand  tons  were  unloaded  in  eleven 
hours,  an  average  of  live  hundred  and 
ninety  two  tons  an  hour. 

QUICK   WORK   WITH   HEAVY    FREIGHT. 

The  fleet  of  ore  craft  are  merely  great 
metal  tanks  built  for  ca])acity,  and  tliey 
carry  from  three  thousand  to  seventy 
live  hundred  tons  each  in  their  steel 
hulls.  Ketiirning  to  Lake  Superior,  they 
take  coal  to  the  Northwestern  nuirket. 
Most  of  the  *^  ore  ports'*  are  also  coal 
shii>ping  points,  and  the  return  cargo  is 
placed  on  board  by  the  same  e([uipment. 
('()nse<juently,you  nuiy  see  a  vessel  at  one 
wharf  being  cleared  of  ore  in  the  fore- 
noon. After  dinner,  the  captain  moves 
the  craft  a  few  hundred  feet  to  the  coal 
yard.  The  engineers  of  the  tramway 
roll  it  along  to  the  coal  pile,  and  by  ev(»- 
ning  the  steamer,  which  perhaps  arrived 


A  BRIDGE  TRAMWAY  PLANT  UNLOADING  COAL  FROM  RAILWAY  CARS— A  THKKE  BKIDGK  PLANT.  LIKE 

THAT  IN  THE  ENGRAVING,  WILL  MOVE  QllTE  OR  NEARLY  TWO  THOUSAND  TONS  A  DAY,  AT  A 

COST  OF  ONLY  A  CENT  AND  A  HALF  A  TON. 
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the  bridges  and  tlie  dock  front.  If  tlie 
latter  is  a  mile  long,  rails  for  the  tower 
wheels  can  be  laid  along  this  distance, 
and  a  space  three  hundred  feet  in  width 
filled  to  a  height  of  forty  or  fifty  feet. 
In  that  space  a  million  three  hundred 
and  seventy  five  thousand  tons  of  ore 
can  be  placed. 

There  is  a  modification  of  the  bridge 
tram  called  the  '*  fast  plant/'  which  has 
no  provision  for  storage,  but  is  used  sim- 
ply to  transfer  cargo  from  vessel  to  car, 
or  vice  versa.  These  machines  handle 
anything  from  coal  to  corn,  from  a  piano 
to  an  elephant. 

A  trolley  system  in  which  a  steel  cable 
takes  the  place  of  the  bridge  is  exten- 
sively used  in  excavations  in  large  cities, 
and  in  coal  and  ore  yards.  It  has  also 
1km  n  eini)loyed  for  carrying  coal  and 
other  supplies  between  vessels  at  sea,  the 
iriasts  or  spars  lashed  together  serving  as 
tli«'  towers,  and  the  trolley  traveling  as 
iiuich  as  live  hundred  feet  from  ship  to 
ship. 

Alexander  E.  Brown,  inventor  of  the 
train  way  and  fast  ])lant  systems,  may 
have  evolved  the  cantilever  crane  from 


them,  for  in  all  these  devices  there  is 
a  striking  similarity  in  the  main  parts. 
The  cantilever  is  merely  the  bridge 
tramway  supported  by  a  tower  in  the 
center  instead  of  at  the  end — one  side 
balancing  the  weight  of  the  other.  Such 
gigantic  seesaws  took  the  rock  and  earth 
out  of  the  great  ditch  that  drains  Chi- 
cago, eight  of  them  removing  and  piling 
up  four  thousand  cubic  yards  a  day.  In 
these  we  find  the  bucket  and  trolley — 
only  the  buckets  carried  three  and  a  half 
tons  each — operated  by  a  man  at  the 
levers,  running  along  the  three  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  of  arms  at  the  speed  of  a 
thousand  feet  a  minute, and  hoisting  to  a 
height  of  eighty  feet  in  fifteen  seconds, 
for  time  w^as  very  precious  with  the  con- 
tractors. The  cranes  were  so  construct- 
ed that  the  bridges  or  arms  could  be  tilt- 
ed at  an  incline  if  desired,  while  the  tow- 
er was  really  a  gigantic  motor  propelled 
along  a  track  twenty  five  feet  wide. 

THE  MIGHTIEST  MECHANICAL  MUSCLES. 

Cantilever  cranes  are  in  operation  at 
most  of  the  shipbuilding  yards  in  this 
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country.  The  larger  ones  are  what  might 
he  called  three  story  railway  systems. 
Below  is  the  track  on  which  they  move 
betw^en  the  ship  ways;  above  that,  the 
track  for  the  trolley,  and  higher  yet,  the 
rails  for  moving  the  counter  balance. 
They  can  lift  a  piece  of  armor  or  hull 
plate  weighing  fifteen  tons  a  hundred 
and  twenty  five  feet  in  a  minute,  carry  it 
along  the  arm  or  bridge  at  a  speed  from 
four  hundred  to  six  hundred  feet  a  min- 
ute, while  tlie  ])roj)elling  engines,  in  the 


the  end.  The  cantilevers,  like  the  bridge 
tramways  and  "  fast  plants,''  are  oper- 
ated by  either  electric  motors  or  steam 
power.  The  great  revolving  crane  at 
the  Newport  News  shipyard  is  moved 
by  ek'ctricity.  This,  the  crane  at  the 
Cramp  works  in  Philadelphia,  and  a 
third  at  Bremerhaven,  in  Germany,  are 
the  most  j)owerfuI  mechanical  muscles 
in  the  world.  Kach  can  raise  a  hundred 
and  fifty  tons  fifty  feet  in  the  air,  and 
swing  it  in  a  circle  of  a  hundred  and 


A   NOVEL  USE  OF  THE    TROLLEY   CARRIER   SYSTEM— TRANSPERRING  COAL   FROM   A   COLLIER  TO 
A   MAI9   OF   WAR   WHILE   AT  SEA. 


power  house  in  the  supporting  tower, 
will  run  the  crane  along  its  elevated  rail- 
way five  hundred  feet  a  minute. 

With  the  bridge  extending  on  each 
side  of  its  support,  one  crane  can  raise 
and  carry  into  position  every  ])oun(l  of 
the  material  for  a  ten  thousand  ton 
craft,  excej)t  tlie  heavier  castings,  ma- 
chinery, and — for  a  war  vessel — the  ord- 
nance; and  one  man  at  the  h'V(»rs  in  tlie 
power  house  controls  all  the  movements. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  touch  the  w<Mglit, 
except  to  guide  it  at  the  beginning  of  its 
aerial  trip  and  swing  it  into  y)osition  at 


twenty  five  feet,  requiring  power  repre- 
senting seventy  i\\'v  horses  to  lift  and 
move  the  weiglit,  and  fifty  horse  power 
to  revolve  tlu'  tower  suj)porting  the  arm. 
While  watching  tliese  processes,  the 
canal  coal  yard  somehow  comes  to  mind. 
If  you  think  a  moment,  you  will  see  that 
the  bridge  tramway  which  stores  the  ma- 
terial is  simply  the  ohl  push  car  tramway 
changed  into  metal,  and  made  movable 
instead  of  being  stationary.  The  equine 
engine  is  re])lace<l  by  steam  or  electric- 
ity, and  th(»  push  car  is  re])resented  by 
the  bucket,  while  the   A   tower  of  the 
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bridge  has  taken  the  place  of  the  post, 
the  apron  being  the  arm  of  the  crane. 

But  the  idea  of  shoveling  by  machin- 
ery is  really  an  innovation.  By  its  help, 
.  i-oal  or  ore  can  be  taken  from  the  storage 
yard  and  placed  on  a  car  or  wagon  faster 
thcin  it  is  unloaded  from  a  vessel.  The 
same  machinery  is  used,  except  that  in 
})lace  of  the  hoisting  bucket  there  is  a 
shovel  shaped  one  that  slides  along  and 
scoops  up  five  tons  or  so  as  it  is  raised. 
Eight  trips  of  one  of  these  buckets  \^:ill 
fill  an  ordinary  car  in  ten  minutes,  so 
that  a  train  carrying  a  thousand  tons  is 
ready  to  start  four  hours  after  it  is  back- 
ed into  the  yard.  Counting  the  engi- 
neer, fireman,  and  brakeman  to  handle 
the  train,  there  are  just  six  men  engaged 
in  this  operation. 

A  CENT  AND  A  HALF  TO  MOVE  A  TON. 

Let  us  consider  tlie  cost  of  handling 
these  great  weights  with  machinery,  and 
to  that  end  it  is  best  to  return  to  the  un- 
loading of  vessels.  p]ach  bridge  engine 
or  motor  needs  an  operator  and  a  signal- 
man, two  shovelers  in  the  hold  to  load 
the  buckets,  and  a  trimmer  on  each  pile 
or  car  that  they  are  feeding.  The  total 
working  force  of  a  tramway  system  of 
three  bridges  is  no  more  than  fifteen 
men.  The  operators  receive  two  dollars 
a  day,  the  other  men  a  dollar  and  seventy 
five  cents,  making  the  entire  pay  roll 
twenty  seven  dollars  a  day.  The  outfit 
will  move  from  eighteen  hundred  to  two 
thousand  tons  of  freight  in  ten  hours' 
work,  so  that  the  labor  cost  figures  out 
at  about  a  cent  and  a  half  per  ton.  Seven 
months'  operation  of  a  three  bridge 
plant  in  Clevehmd  showed  an  actual  ex- 
pense of  a  little  less  than  that. 

Before  machinery  was  adopted,  the 
wheelbarrow  trundlers  received  from  a 
dollar  and  a  half  to  a  dollar  and  seventy 
i\\e.  cents  a  day.  A  man  of  average  mus- 
cle can  wheel  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
a  distance  of  one  mile  in  an  hour.  Es- 
timating: that  he  could  make  fifteen  trips 
from  *he  vessel  to  the  ore  pile  in  that 


time,  allowing  for  loading  and  emptying 
the  barrow,  it  would  cost  from  fifteen  to 
eighteen  cents  to  move  two  tons.  A 
single  bridge  handles  sixty  tons  in  the 
same  time,  at  a  cost,  for  labor  and  fuel, 
of  less  than  forty  cents. 

Even  for  the  work  in  the  hold  a  ma- 
chine has  been  built.  The  device  is  a 
steel  framework  mounted  on  a  railroad 
track  which  contains  a  huge  metallic 
arm  jointed  so  that  it  can  be  forced  into 
the  vessel  by  steam  power.  At  the  end 
of  the  arm  is  a  bucket  shaped  like  a  clam 
shell.  Every  time  the  bucket  is  closed 
and  withdrawn  from  the  boat  it  lifts  ten 
tons  of  cargo  and  dumps  it  on  the  wharf 
or  in  the  car.  This  mammoth  stevedore 
clears  out  the  hold  so  thoroughly  that 
an  hour's  work  with  the  assistance  of 
^ve  or  six  men  will  place  a  boat  in  con- 
dition to  take  on  cargo. 

Another  machine  which  moves  things 
by  wholesale  is  the  **  car  dumper,"  now 
in  service  at  Toledo  and  Columbus.  A 
loaded  railroad  car  is  backed  into  a 
framework,  or  cradle,  into  which  it  is 
fastened  by  hydraulic  pressure.  The 
cradle  revolves  on  its  bed.  turning  the 
car  bottom  upwards,  and  pouring  its 
load  into  another  car,  which  is  divided 
into  movable  compartments  or  tubs. 
Then  the  cradle  turns  back  to  its  origi- 
nal position,  depositing  the  empty  car  on 
the  track.  While  this  movement  is  in 
progress,  from  an  arm  projecting  from 
the  side  of  the  dumptT  there  descends  a 
hoisting  tackle  which  is  hooked  into 
each  end  of  a  tub.  The  operator  in  the 
engine  house  starts  his  hoisting  machin- 
ery, and  the  tub  is  elevated,  "  trolleyed  " 
out  to  the  vessel  or  car  to  be  loaded,  and 
lowered  in  the  usual  manner.  Thus  the 
machine  performs  two  operations  at  one 
time,  and  can  transfer  a  thousand  tons 
an  hour.  It  needs  an  operating  force  of 
one  engineer,  a  man  to  operate  the 
cradle,  and  a  signal  man.  The  dumper 
is  also  movable,  being  propelled  along  a 
railroad  with  one  rail  on  the  surface 
and  the  other  t^levated  on  steel  trusses. 


THE   EAST. 

The  pious  oriental,  be  it  morn  or  vesper  bell, 

Turn»  toward  the  east  for  life  and  hope ;  but  I,  love's  infidel. 

Toward  east  or  west,  or  north  or  south,  wherever  thou  may*8t  be, 

That  way  I  turn  for  life  and  hope,  for  that  is  east  to  me. 

Clarence  Urmy, 
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BY  SHERMAN  BR/STOL, 


THE  TOIL  AND  DANGERS  OF  THE  MEN  WHO  SUPPLY  THE  WORLD 
WITH  THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  CODFISH  -  THE  HARDSHIPS  OF 
THEIR   WINTER   VOYACiES  TO   THE   GRAND   BANKS. 


Brave  are  the  hearts  that  man 
The  fishing  smacks  of  Gloucester,  the  sea  boats 
of  Cape  Ann. 

— Stedman. 

CAPE  ANX  points  the  way  to  the 
fishermen  of  Gloucester,  tlie  way 
to  the  (J  rand  Banks  and  the  George's,  the 
way  of  toil  and  sut!*ering  unknown  to 
men  in  any  other  occupation :  the  way 
where  they  look  upon  death  with  the  cool 
indifference  born  of  long  familiarity. 

These  tishers  claim  as  their  home  the 
pictures([ue  old  town  on  the  south  side 
of  the  cape,  a  town  that  lies  about  a  smi- 
ling harl)or  whose  shore  line  wanders 
crookedly,  and  which  is  guarded  l)y  the 


*'  reef  of  Norman's  Woe  '';  but  their  real 
home  is  more  truly  upon  the  broad  At- 
lantic, in  a  dull  twilight  of  fog,  in  bitter 
cold,  in  storm  and  stress. 

All  over  the  country,  in  every  back- 
woods grocery,  in  a  million  homes,  are 
seen  the  result  of  their  work,  and  in  the 
whole  gamut  of  things  none  is  more  pro- 
saic, more  provocative  of  contemptuous 
smiles,  than  salt  codfish.  It  seems  a  far 
cry  from  the  crossroads  general  store 
to  the  fishing  fleet  on  the  banks,  and  it 
is  a  thousand  times  farther  than  the 
distance  as  measured  by  nautical  miles. 

For  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty 
vears  the  fishermen  of  Gloucester  have 


A   FISHING   SCHOONER   OF  THE     BEST    MODKRN    TYPE  —THESE     BOATS    ARE     PROBABLY   THE    HANDSOMEST 
AND   MOST    "YACHTY"   OF   ALL    VESSELS   USED   SOLELY   FOR    UTILITARIAN    PURPOSES. 
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FISHERMEN   OUT  IN   A  DORY  ON  THE  BANKS  OF    NEWFOUNDLAND,   LIFTING  A   TRAWL  UNE —    IT  TAKES 

MUSCLE  TO  BRING   IN   A  TWENTY    POUND  COD,   DEFTLY    STUN   IT  WITH   A   MAUL,   AND    UPT  IT 

OVER  THE  SIDE  OF  THE  BOAT." 


been  taking  spoil  from  the  sea,  but 
tliey  have  paid  a  tremendous  price  for 
it.  Each  year  the  old  town  loses  scores 
of  lives  that  the  great  American  cod- 
fish may  be  plentiful  in  the  land.  There 
is  no  criterion  that  will  measure  the  dan- 
ger and  daring  of  the  fishers.  So  long 
have  they  been  accustomed  to  their 
hardships  that  they  scarce  realize  how 
great  these  are. 

It  has  taken  two  and  a  half  centuries 
to  teach  intelligent  Americans  that  it  is 
better  and  more  profitable  to  work  on 
shore  than  to  fish  on  sea.  Twenty  five 
years  ago  there  were  fifteen  Yankees 
for  every  foreigner  on  the  fishing  boats. 
Now  the  reverse  is  true.  The  Swede  and 
the  Portuguese  have  displaced  the  na- 
tive born  American. 

THE  FISHERMEN   IN  HISTORY. 

(iloucester  was  originally  an  agricul- 
tural community — that  is,  back  in  1650 
or  thereabouts,  and  fishing  was  simply 
an  adjunct  to  the  farming.  But  the  sea 
wasmore])rofitablethan  the  soil.  In  1704 
(Iloucester  had  M'\Qn  hundred  people, 
most  of  them  fishermen.  From  the  very 
beginning,  the  loss  of  life  and  of  prop- 
erty was  heavy.  The  Gloucester  men 
had  to  fight  not  only  the  sea,  but  the 
French  coloni^^ts,  acts  of  Parliament  in- 
tended to  check  their  industry,  and 
other    hostile    forces;    but    still     thev 


throve.  In  17G4  the  trade  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts fisheries,  mainly  from  Glouces- 
ter, was  valued  at  seven  hundred  and 
seventy  five  thousand  dollars,  and  the 
painted  codfish  was  hung  outside  the 
Boston  State  House. 

The  Revolution  was  a  serious  blow  to 
the  industry,  for  the  Gloucester  folk 
were  patriotic,  and  they  devoted  their 
attention  to  fighting.  But  when  the  war 
ended,  the  shore  and  bank  fisheries  were 
reestablished;  and  they  have  prospered 
ever  since,  despite  the  vexations  of  inter- 
national disputes,  and  the  frightful  trib- 
ute of  life  and  property  demanded  by  the 
sea. 

And  the  town  lias  grown  as  well,  for 
now  Gloucester  has  thirty  thousand 
people,  and  more  societies  for  the  relief 
of  widows  and  orphans  than  any  other 
place  in  the  world.  A  part  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  each  fishing  trip  is  regularly 
given  to  those  who  are  left  destitute. 
The  burden  falls  most  heavily  on  wives 
and  mothers,  sweethearts  and  sisters. 
Xone  can  know  how  many  have  strained 
their  eyes  looking  out  to  sea  with  the 
"  reef  of  Norman's  Woe  ''  between  them 
and  those  they  loved.  In  fifty  years 
Gloucester  lost  two  thousand  two  hun- 
dred men,  besides  four  hundred  and 
nineteen  vessels  valued  at  nearly  two 
million  dollars. 

There    are    now    four    hundred    and 
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eighty  three  fi.shing  vessels  sailing  from 
the  port.  Not  all  of  these  are  "  bank- 
ers/' as  those  which  pass  weeks  and 
months  cruising  about  off  Newfound- 
land are  called,  but  the  greater  number 
are,  because  the  fish  there  are  the  best 
and  the  fishing  most  profitable. 

The  shore  boats  run  out  for  a  few  days 
or  a  week,  long  enough  to  catch  a  suffi- 
cient cargo,  which  is  kept  on  ice  until 
the  scliooners   run   into   Gloucester   or 


smack  was  wide,  shallow,  with  a  broad 
stern  and  a  flat  counter — built  upon  the 
dory  principle,  in  fact.  In  1886  the 
United  States  Fish  Commission  had  the 
Grampus  built  as  a  model,  and  it  revolu- 
tionized the  design  of  the  fishing  craft. 
Now  they  are  the  handsomest  vessels 
used  solely  for  utilitarian  purposes 
afloat,  and  as  stanch  and  fast  as  the 
pilot  boats  used  to  be.  Their  sheer, 
ta])ering  spars  and  graceful  stern  make 


BAITING  THE   TRAWLS— THESE   ARE     LINES    PROM   TWO    HUNDRED   AND   FIFTY     FEET    TO    HALF    A 
MILE   LONG,    WITH   HOOKS   FROM   SIX   TO   HFTEEN    FEET    APART. 


Boston  to  unload.  Under  stress  of 
weather,  they  can  generally  find  safety 
in  ])ort,  and  although  the  dangers  of 
these  fishers  are  many,  they  are  not  to  be 
compared  with  the  perils  and  hardships 
of  the  "bankers/* 

THE   GLOUCESTER   "BANKERS." 

In  the  old  days,  and  not  so  long  ago, 
either,  the  fishing  schooners  were  not 
safe  craft,  although  the  seanianshi])  of 
the  Gloucester  men,  who  rightly  held 
theinselv(^s  to  be  the  best  sailors  on  the 
fishing  grounds,  enabled  them  to  manage 
anything  that  would  float.    The  old  style 


them  look  "  yachty  "  enough,  but  the 
heavy  planking,  the  fullness  of  the  rig- 
ging, and  the  enormous  strength  of  their 
gear,  show  that  they  are  not  meant  for 
pleasure. 

Nowadays  many  of  the  '"  bankers  ''  are 
owned  by  companies,  and  are  run  on  a 
strict  business  system;  but  before  prog- 
ress took  ])()ssession  of  Gloucester,  the 
boats  were  owned  either  by  the  thrifty 
ski[)pers  thenisi»lves  or  by  a  man  who 
also  conducted  a  general  store.  The 
owner  supplied  the  vessel,  ecjuipment, 
salt,  and  provisions.  Tht'  crew  paid  the 
cook — the  doctor,  he  is  usually  called — 
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and  half  the  bait  bill.  The  net  proceeds 
were  equally  divided  between  the  owner 
and  the  crew.  The  latter  usually  work- 
ed on  shares,  or  were  paid  according  to 
their  catch. 

The  owner  of  the  boat  remained  safely 


greatly  lessened.  When  they  sail  forth 
they  do  not  know  what  ills  they  may  en- 
counter, but  they  are  sure  of  terribly 
hard  work  and  danger.  With  the  hold 
full  of  salt  and  stores,  the  "bankers" 
work  their  way  past  Quereau,  as  the 


ON    THE    FOGGY  AND    STORMY  WATERS  THAT  ARE  THE  HOME  OF  THE  COD— A  GLOUCESTER  FISHING 
SCHOONER  RIDING  OUT  A  GALE  ON  THE  BANKS  OF  NEWFOUNDLAND. 


at  home,  caring  for  the  families  of  the 
men  at  sea — and"  carefully  charging 
everything,  of  course.  When  the  fishers 
settled  up,  they  usually  found  them- 
selves in  debt.  Accounts  were  0])ened 
on  the  day  the  spring  fishing  began,  and 
each  was  invariably  headed  with  a  pair 
of  "  buck  "  (red  leather)  or  rubber  boots, 
several  pounds  of  tobacco,  pipes,  and  a 
sou'wester,  after  which  came  groceries 
for  the  family. 

It  is  told  of  some  of  the  old  fishers, 
working  under  the  pay  according  to 
catch  system,  that  when  the  fish  were 
biting  they  would  not  stop  for  food,  hav- 
ing companions  put  bread  and  meat  in 
their  mouths. 

THE  VOYAGE  TO  THE  BANKS. 

But,  with  all  the  changes,  the  hard- 
ships of  the  fishermen  have  not  been 


Gloucester  men  call  the  Banquereau,  otf 
Nova  Scotia,  fishing  as  they  go,  and 
studying  the  ways  of  the  cod,  until  they 
reach  the  Grand  Banks  of  Newfound- 
land— "  a  triangle  two  hundred  and  fif- 
ty miles  on  a  side,  a  w^aste  of  wallowing 
sea,  cloaked  with  dank  fog,  mixed  witli 
gales,  harried  with  drifting  ice,  scored 
by  the  tracks  of  reckless  liners,  and  dot- 
ted with  the  sails  of  the  fishing  fleet  "-— 
and  finally  the  George's  Banks,  nearly  a 
thousand  miles  from  Gloucester.  Here 
tlie  floor  of  the  ocean  rises  from  its  depth 
of  three  miles  or  so  to  within  two  or 
three  hundred  feet  of  the  surface,  and 
countless  millions  of  flsh  make  the  shal- 
low water  their  feeding  ground.  They 
are  most  plentiful  in  winter. 

Some  scientists  have  said  that  these 
banks  are  made  of  earth  and  rock  borne 
down   from   the   arctic   region   by  ice- 
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bergs  which  melted  in  the  warm  Gulf 
Stream,  a  process  that  has  probably 
been  going  on  for  several  million  years. 
It  is  reasonably  certain  that  the  action 
of  the  Gulf  Stream  on  these  bergs  helps 
to  cause  the  densest  fogs  the  mariner 
knows. 

From  the  time  the  fishing  boat  leaves 
Gloucester  until  she  returns,  she  is  buf- 
feted and  harried.  When  the  hurricane 
hits  the  sea,  the  waves  are  highest  in 
shoal  water,  and  there  are  ugly  cross 
chops;  and  amid  all  the  fuss  and  smother 
must  the  fishing  boat  anchor,  with  a 
riding  sail  to  keep  her  headed  into  the 
wind.  She  rolls  and  pitches,  she  labors 
like  a  hunted  creature  caught  in  a  trap, 
she  complains  with  all  the  eloquence  of 
dumb  things  that  have  found  voice;  but 
in  storm  and  fair  weather,  blow  high, 
blow  low,  come  blizzard  or  sunshine, 
must  she  stay  there  till  her  "  salt  is  wet." 

And  men  must  go  overboard  in  the 
flat  bottomed  dories  in  a  sea  in  which 
it  seems  that  no  such  craft  could  live  for 
a  moment — go  overboard  in  a  fog  that 
swallows  them  in  its  gray  maw,  and  draw 
from  the  sea  lines  that  freeze  to  their 
fingers.  They  feel  their  way  over  the 
broad  Atlantic,  for  they  cannot  see. 
They  listen  to  the  jangling  of  the  bell 
on  the  schooner;  they  blow  their  own 
horns,  that  all  the  craft  on  the  sea  may 
know  of  their  existence.  They  cannot 
tell  what  may  happen.  The  best  fishing 
grounds  are  in  the  lane  of  the  ocean 
steamships.  The  fisherman  in  the  dory 
tossed  about  like  a  feather  in  a  captious 
wind  does  not  know  when  he  will  be 
struck  by  "  a  ram  you,  damn  you,  liner 
with  a  brace  of  bucking  screws."  Or,  if 
it  misses  him,  the  big  steamer  may  sink' 
the  schooner  he  calls  home. 

From  daylight  to  dark  the  men  fish,  in 
any  kind  of  weather,  save  only  a  howling 
hurricane.  If  they  are  trawling,  two 
men  are  in  a  dory,  but  the  Fish  Commis- 
sion reports  show  that  more  than  twenty 
seven  per  cent  of  the  product,  and  more 
than  forty  three  per  cent  of  the  value  of 
the  whole  Northeastern  fishery,  is  caught 
by  hook  and  line.  The  dory  is  anchored 
and  baited  lines  are  thrown  over  the 
side.  It  takes  muscle  to  bring  in  a  twen- 
ty pound  cod,  deftly  stun  it  with  a  maul, 
and  lift  it  over  the  side  of  the  boat. 

If  trawls  are  used,  these  must  be  bait- 
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ed  the  night  before;  a  line  from  two 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  to  half  a  mile 
long,  with  leaders  from  six  to  fifteen  feet 
apart,  a  bit  of  herring  or  a  clam  on  each 
one.  The  trawls  are  anchored  with  buoys 
to  mark  them,  and  it  is  a  back  breaking 
job  to  take  the  fish  from  them. 

THE  PERILS  OP  THE  DOEYMEN, 

If  the  weather  be  clear,  the  schooner 
will  come  after  the  men  and  pick  them 
up ;  but  when  it  is  thick  they  must  work 
their  way  back  to  her  as  best  they  can. 
After  standing  part  of  a  night  watch, 
getting  into  the  dories  at  three  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  working  until  dark,  his 
clothing  weighted  with  frozen  spray,  the 
fisherman  must  clean  the  fish  and  pack 
them  in  salt  before  he  may  lie  down  and 
get  a  "  kink,"  as  he  expresses  it. 

This  is  the  routine  of  an  average  day. 
Perhaps  a  liner  just  missed  him,  and  he 
waved  a  hand  to  liazy  faces  peering  over 
the  side.  He  is  thankful  that  his  warn- 
ing made  the  great  ship  yaw  a  trifle.  But 
it  is  all  chance.  Nothing  so  distorts 
sound  as  fog,  and  sound  is  the  fisher- 
man's chief  guide,  next  to  his  instinct 
and  experience,  which  are  practically 
one.  Only  a  "banker"  could  see  the 
huge  bulk,  rising  twenty  or  thirty  feet 
in  the  sheer,  loom  out  of  the  fog,  and 
speed  so  close  to  the  tossing  dory  that 
he  could  almost  touch  its  sides  with  an 
oar,  without  a  quiver. 

So  they  toss  about,  these  fishermen, 
each  day  violating  the  rule  that  the  sea 
was  made  to  sail  over  but  never  to  an- 
chor on;  sometimes  in  company — and 
then  they  fear  that  anchor  cables  may 
part  and  another  craft  run  them  down; 
sometimes  all  alone;  sometimes  know- 
ing a  "  flat  ca'm,"  which  means  long  oily 
rollers  that  sweep  majestically,  flipping 
the  dories  from  water  crests  to  liquid 
valleys;  but  oftener  in  snow  and  mist, 
and  with  the  rigging  locked  in  ice. 

Let  him  who  thinks  the  generalities 
about  the  danger  of  the  fisher  folk  are 
exaggerated  go  to  Gloucester  and  listen 
to  the  yearly  memorial  service.  Tales  of 
courage,  resource,  and  devotion  are  told 
with  the  eloquence  of  truth  and  the  de- 
sire to  help  the  living  as  well  as  to  do 
justice  to  the  dead. 

The  Grace  L.  Sears  was  on  the  banks 
one  raw  November  day  in  1880.    There 
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was  a  high  sea  nmning,  with  a  gusty 
wind  that  chased  the  compass.  William 
T.  Lee  and  John  Devine  were  hauling 
in  a  trawl,  and  the  boat  was  nearly  filled 
with  fish.  A  puff  made  the  dory  yaw,  a 
wave  struck  the  craft,  and  both  men 
were  thrown  into  the  sea.  Devine  man- 
aged to  grasp  the  gunwale  and  clamber- 
ed aboard.  Lee  was  thrown  fifteen  feet 
from  the  boat.  He  was  stiff  with  cold, 
incumbered  with  his  oilskin  clothes,  and 
unable  to  swim.  As  he  was  going  down, 
he  grasped  the  trawl  line  many  feet  un- 
der the  water.  He  pulled  himself  along 
that  line,  tearing  one  fish  hook  out  of 
his  hand  and  another  out  of  his  leg  as  he 
went;  he  reached  the  boat,  climbed  into 
it,  and  fell  unconscious.  When  he  re- 
covered, he  and  Devine  finished  haul- 
ing the  trawl,  and  rowed  the  overladen 
dory  back  to  the  Sears.  It  was  all  in  the 
day's  work.  There  are  many  stories  like 
that. 

THE  ENDURANCE  OF  HOWARD  BLACKBURN. 

There  are  tales  of  great  risks  that  the 
fishermen  have  taken  to  save  the  lives  of 
others.  In  all  the  annals  of  the  fisher 
fleet,  there  is  probably  nd  story  like  that 
of  Howard  Blackburn,  who  endured  as 
much  as  any  man  that  ever  lived  to  tell 
the  tale.  He  and  Thomas  Welch,  his 
dory  mate,  left  their  schooner  on  the 
morning  of  January  25,  1883,  to  haul 
their  trawls.  It  was  commencing  to  snow, 
but  that  had  no  terrors  for  them,  espe- 
cially as  the  sea  was  quiet.  They  had  a 
warning  when  a  breeze  sprang  up  from 
the  southeast  and  the  snowfall  became 
thicker,  but  a  fisherman  who  is  driven 
back  to  his  ship  by  anything  short  of  a 
gale  must  endure  chaff  that  makes  his 
spine  writhe;  so  Blackburn  and  his  mate 
kept  on,  found  their  trawl,  hauled  it, 
despite  a  blinding  snow  squall,  and  then 
started  to  find  the  ship. 

They  could  not  see  or  hear  anything. 
It  became  bitterly  cold.  Fearful  of  get- 
ting too  far  from  the  schooner,  they  an- 
chored and  waited  for  the  snow  to  cease. 
It  turned  bitterly  cold  as  it  cleared,  and 
the  wind  increased.  They  could  see  the 
riding  lights  far  to  windward,  but  so 
weakened  were  they  by  cold  and  exer- 
tion that  they  could  not  make  headway 
against  the  gale.  Again  they  anchored, 
but  their  hook  would  not  hold.  As  thev 


drifted  farther  and  farther  away,  they 
could  see  the  flare  burned  at  intervals 
to  guide  them  to  the  schooner. 

The  seas  grew  higher,  the  wind  cold- 
er, and  the  splashing  waves  kept  them 
bailing.  Ice  formed  on  the  gunwales  of 
the  dory,  and  had  to  be  broken  to  keep 
her  from  swamping.  All  that  night  they 
rowed  and  bailed.  Dawn  brought  no 
hope.  They  lightened  the  dory,  headed 
her  before  the  wind,  and  kept  on  rowing, 
bailing,  and  breaking  the  ice. 

Blackburn  lost  his  mittens.  He  was 
so  chilled  that  he  did  not  notice  it  until 
his  companion  called  his  attention  tu 
the  fact.  Then  he  saw  how  white  his 
fingers  were.  He  knew  what  it  meant; 
and  he  did  that  which  makes  one  shiver 
to  think  about.  He  knew  their  only  sal- 
vation depended  on  the  oars.  These 
were  their  only  means  of  controlling  the 
boat,  and  they  helped  to  keep  it  from 
capsizing  in  the  rough  sea.  So  he  grasp- 
ed them,  and  permitted  the  bitter  cold 
to  stiffen  his  fingers  in  the  curved  po- 
sition. There  would  be  a  little  volun- 
tary motion  left  to  him  when  they  were 
frozen,  because  the  muscles  of  his  hand 
might  not  be  affected,  and  he  would  still 
be  able  to  bail  with  great  effort. 

They  had  not  a  particle  of  food; 
worse  still,  they  had  no  water.  If  there 
was  some  way  of  making  the  fishermen 
carry  a  supply  of  water  in  each  dory, 
many  a  sailor's  life  would  be  saved;  but 
they  will  not.  Wlien  one  is  being  con- 
stantly drenched  and  breathing  air 
heavy  with  moisture,  the  system  craves 
little  water,  and  the  doryman  will  not 
take  the  trouble  to  put  some  in  his  boat. 

The  frightful  thirst,  the  cold,  and  the 
'  constant  exertion  told  upon  Welch  first, 
and  his  heart  failed  him.  Blackburn 
knew  that  to  lose  hope  and  courage 
meant  death ;  and  when  Welch's  eyesight 
failed,  he  knew  the  end  was  not  far  off. 
Towards  nightfall  death  ended  Welch's 
sufferings.  Blackburn  tried  to  take  the 
dead  man's  mittens,  but  his  fingers  were 
so  bent  and  stiffened  that  he  could  not. 
All  that  night  the  living  fisherman  held 
the  oars  in  the  sea  and  rocked  back  and 
forth  to  keep  from  freezing,  with  hi? 
dead  companion  lying  in  the  bow  of  the 
dory. 

With  the  dawn,  he  saw  the  high,  black 
hills  of  Newfoundland.    The  wind  had 
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fallen  and  the  sea  moderated^  and  he 
set  himself  doggedly  at  work  to  row  to 
land.  Night  found  him  still  on  the 
ocean,  but  he  rowed  on  whenever  his  ex- 
hausted body  would  obey  his  will.  Dawn 
found  him  nearer  the  shore,  but  he  was 
not  able  to  reach  the  land  until  sunset. 
On  the  shore  he  found  a  deserted  fisher- 
man's cabin,  where  he  passed  the  night. 
He  could  not  sleep;  he  had  no  food;  he 
ate  snow,  and  drank  the  few  drops  that 
were  melted  by  the  heat  of  his  own  half 
frozen  body. 

To  remain  where  he  was  meant  death. 
Any  man  but  a  Gloucester  fisherman 
would  have  stuck  to  the  land,  but  Black- 
burn again  entered  his  dory,  having  first 
dragged  from  it  the  body  of  Welch, 
which  slipped  from  his  grasp  and  sank  in 
the  water.  That  night,  while  he  was 
struggling  to  reach  the  shore  where  were 
some  cottages,  he  was  rescued.  This 
indomitable .  man  had  passed  five  days 
and  three  nights  at  sea  in  a  little 
dory,  in  a  zero  temperature,  and  one 
night  on  land,  without  food  or  water. 
He  had  rowed  and  drifted  more  than 
two  hundred  miles  in  that  open  boat. 
And  when  he  was  rescued,  his  first 
thought  was  of  the  body  of  his  dory 
mate. 

Blackburn  recovered,  although  he  lost 
the  fingers  and  thumbs  of  both  hands, 
and  he  is  now  living  in  Gloucester.  His 
fellows,  to  whom  ordinary  hardships  are 
nothing,  understand  better  than  any  one 
else  what  he  endured,  and  they  honor 
him  accordingly. 

MARKETING  THE   PISH. 

But  the  life  is  not  all  hardship  and 
suffering.  In  the  summer  time  comes 
the  mackerel  fishing  with  seines,  and 
that  is  holiday  work  compared  with  the 


banks  fishing.  And  there  must  be  a 
fascination  in  the  fisherman's  calling, 
for  Gloucester  has  scores  of  grizzled  old 
salts,  their  eyes  of  the  washed  out  blue 
that  comes  from  looking  over  the  sea, 
and  bloodshot  from  the  spray,  who  daily 
go  forth  in  dory,  catboat,  or  sloop,  to 
fish  for  rock  cod  or  to  jig  for  mackerel. 
All  day  long  they  bait  and  haul,  swear- 
ing at  the  cunners — the  troublesome 
sea  perch — and  tell  stories  of  the  good 
old  days  on  the  banks. 

At  nightfall  they  come  into  port, 
where  the  shore  and  "  fresh ''  boats  are 
discharging  their  tons  of  fish.  Many  of 
these  are  thrown  from  the  bins  with  a 
single  tined  pitchfork.  Sometimes  a 
haddock  is  so  heavy  that  it  is  lifted  with 
a  tackle.  The  fish  are  weighed  as  they 
are  taken  from  the  vessel,  and  then  the 
splitters  begin  their  work.  The  first 
man  cuts  off  the  head,  and  passes  the  cod 
to  another,  who  removes  the  entrails, 
separating  the  valuable  liver.  A  third 
man  removes  bones  and  fins.  The  fish 
is  then  washed  and  placed  in  brine. 
So  swiftly  do  these  men  work  that  in 
two  hours  twelve  of  them  can  clean 
thirty  thousand  pounds  of  fish. 

After  the  haddock,  hake,  halibut,  and 
cod  are  sufficiently  soused,  they  are 
taken  to  the  flakes — latticework  frames, 
on  which  they  are  dried  by  the  sun. 
Then  they  are  separated,  according  to 
size  and  quality,  and  strippers  skin  them, 
finishing  the  work  of  the  splitters.  Girls 
complete  the  boning  process,  and,  after 
the  fish  are  cut  into  uniform  lengths, 
they  are  packed  in  boxes  and  go  forth 
as  a  fancy  quality  of  the  great  American 
cod.  The  scraps  from  the  finest  cod  are 
pressed  into  bricks.  The  flesh  of  which 
the  familiar  codfish  balls  are  usually 
made  is  shredded  by  machinery. 


THE  COMPASS. 

A  THING  80  fragfle  that  one  feather's  weight 
Might  break  its  poise  or  tarn  the  point  aside, 

The  mightiest  vessel,  with  her  tons  of  freight, 
O'er  pathless  seas  from  port  to  port  will  guide. 

What  wonder,  then,  if  lodged  within  the  breast, 
Some  simple,  yet  nnwavering  faith  may  lie 

To  guide  the  laden  soul  to  ports  of  rest 
And,. like  the  compass,  point  it  to  the  sky? 


John  Trcland, 
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BY  JULIET  WILBOR    TOMPKINS, 

A  STORY  OF  CALIFORNIA,  WHICH  HAS  FOR  ITS  BACKGROUND  A 
NOVEL  AND  INTERESTING  PHASE  OF  WESTERN  LIFE,  THE 
STRUGGLE  FOR  WATER  IN  A  LAND  OF  RAINLESS  SUMMER. 


I. 

BEATRICE  followed  the  sound  of 
hammering  with  a  puzzled  frown. 
It  led  her  up  the  narrow  stairs,  painted 
a  freckled  gray  and  perilously  steep, 
and  along  the  tiny  hall  with  its  aged 
slant  to  the  door  at  the  back.  As  she 
pushed  this  open,  a  girl  of  about  twelve 
scrambled  up  off  the  floor,  displaying 
amazing  lengths  of  black  stocking,  and 
tried  to  spread  her  scant  denim  skirt 
around  a  large  object,  crying  out: 

"Don't  look!  Don't  look!  It's  a 
secret ! " 

Beatrice  obediently  drew  back  her 
head. 

"  Do  let  me  see,  Christy,"  she  urged 
from  the  hall.  "  It's  for  Ernest,  isn't 
it?" 

"Yes.  Well,  you  can  look,  if  you 
won't  tell  mother  or  give  me  any  ad- 
vice;" and  the  petticoat  barrier  was 
lowered,  disclosing  a  high  packing  box, 
open  at  one  end  to  show  a  couple  of 
shelves.  A  gaudy  calico  flounce  was  in 
process  of  being  tacked  on,  in  somewhat 
irregular  box  plaits,  around  the  top. 

"You  see,"  Christy  explained,  "I 
thought  Ernest  wouldn't  mind  coming 
home  from  college  quite  so  much  if  his 
room  was  sort  of  pretty.  And  a  dress- 
ing table  is  so  nice.  He  can  keep  his 
shoes  on  the  bottom,  and  his  shirts  on 
the  first  shelf,  and  his  collars  on  the 
other.  And  then  there'll  be  the  mirror 
over  it.  The  calico  didn't  cost  hardly 
anvthing.  Don't  vou  think  it  ought  to 
help?" 

"It  certainly  ought  to,"  Beatrice 
agreed,  but  she  spoke  with  an  effort. 
It  was  hard  to  keep  up  with  an  optimism 
that  saw  comfort  for  leaving  Harvard 
after  one's  Junior  year  in  a  calico  skirt- 
ed packing  box.    "  Surely  you  didn't  put 


in  those  shelves  yourself?  "  she  added 
quickly. 

"  Oh,  no.  Mary  Ann  Susan  did  that 
for  me.''  Both  girls  laughed  a  little. 
That  was  their  name  for  a  Portuguese 
laborer  and  man  of  all  work,  rightfully 
known  as  Marion  Sousa. 

"  I'm  sure  Ernest  will  be  awfully 
pleased — though  he  may  be  too  tired 
tonight  to  say  much,"  Beatrice  suggest- 
ed. "  You  know  he  has  had  six  days  on 
the  overland  train,  and  a  week  of  hard, 
horrid  business  in  San  Francisco.  I 
should  be  a  wreck." 

"Well,  I  think  some  flowers  in  his 
room  would  feel  nice  and  restful,"  said 
Christy,  going  back  to  her  hammering. 
"  There's  some  lovely  wild  clematis  up 
the  creek.  I'm  going  up  to  get  it  and 
some  ferns  when  I  finish  this." 

Beatrice  nodded  and  retreated. 
Christy's  energy  was  somewhat  over- 
whelming. Through  all  these  troubled 
months,  from  the  day  when  the  news  of 
the  Littlefield-Burne  failure  had  de- 
scended like  a  thunderbolt,  till  their  re- 
treat to  the  ranch,  the  one  thing  left 
them,  the  child's  spirits  had  never 
flagged.  She  took  to  poverty  as  she 
would  have  to  an  exciting  new  game, 
and  sang,  very  blithely  if  very  badly, 
from  morning  till  night.  To  her  mother 
this  was  a  vast  comfort,  but  Beatrice 
found  it  at  times  wearing.  Christy's 
ignorance  of  what  the  change  really 
meant  to  their  lives  irritated  her. 

As  she  went  do^^Ti  stairs  again,  voices 
outside  drew  her  somewhat  anxiously  to 
the  front  door.  So  many  unpleasant 
things  had  happened  these  last  few 
months  that  she  had  grown  apprehen- 
sive, and  braced  herself  for  trouble  at 
every  fresh  sound.  She  found  her 
mother  standing,  very  straight  and  dig- 
nified, on  the  top  step,  speaking  to  a 
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sullen  looking  Portuguese  who  stood  be- 
neath her,  backed  up  by  a  couple  of  farm 
hands. 

**  Yes,  Joe,  I  know  you  have  not  been 
paid,"  she  was  saying  quietly.  "  You 
have  been  very  nice  and  patient  about 
it,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  you  won't  hgfve 
to  wait  much  longer.  When  my  son 
comes  tonight  he  will  bring  money  to 
pay  you  all  in  full,  and  to  hurry  the 
work  on.  I  appreciate  how  considerate 
you  have  been." 

Joe  nodded  and  strolled  oflf,  the  rest 
following  somewhat  shamefacedly.  One 
stubby  little  figure,  with  a  seamed  and 
leathery  face  and  gold  earrings  showing 
against  his  brown  neck,  lingered  with  a 
confiding  smile. 

"  You  no  hurry  pay  me,"  he  said.  "  I 
got  li'l  farm,  I  got  money  in  bank.  I 
can  wait.    You  pay  me  when  you  like." 

"  Thank  you,  Marion."  There  was  a 
slight  tremble  in  Mrs.  Oliver's  voice, 
and  she  turned  back  to  the  house. 

*^  Nice  little  Mary  Ann  Susan,"  com- 
mented Beatrice  cheerfully. 

"  Yes;  and  he  is  really  very  thrifty," 
added  her  mother.  "He  is  going  to 
rent  me  a  cultivator  and  a  wheel  rake. 
We  can't  afford  to  buy  them  this  year." 
They  passed  back  to  the  kitchen,  talk- 
ing unconcernedly.  The  only  way  they 
acknowledged  the  hurt  of  the  past  inci- 
dent was  by  avoiding  each  other's  eyes, 
and  by  Beatrice's  irrelevant  comment: 

"  WelJ,  you'll  have  your  boy  tonight. 
That's  something." 

"That's  everything,"  answered  her 
mother,  breaking  an  egg  with  a  sharp 
tap  on  the  edge  of  a  yellow  bowl  and 
dexterously  separating  yolk  and  white. 
"  You  may  beat  those  whites,  if  you 
like.    Take  a  fork." 

"  I  only  wish  he  weren't  carrying  that 
money,"  said  Beatrice,  tying  on  a  blue 
gingham  apron  and  setting  to  work. 
"  Ever  since  the  Eedwood  stage  was 
held  up  I've  been  uneasy.  It  will  be 
dark  long  before  he  gets  here." 

"  Oh,  nonsense,  Beatrice.  No  one 
would  hold  up  a  shabby  little  one  horse 
wagon  like  ours.  Joe  is  to  drive  over 
to  Titusville  an  hour  or  two  early,  so 
that  Punch  can  have  a  good  rest  and  a 
feed  before  the  train  gets  in.  Thank 
heaven,  he's  a  Portuguese,  and  not  like- 
ly to  get  drunk." 


"Punch?"  queried  Beatrice.  Mrs. 
Oliver  was  studying  a  recipe  frown- 

"  No,  Joe,"  she  said  seriously,  then 
gave  a  half  smile  of  apology.  "  Those 
are  stiff  enough,"  she  added.  "You 
might  tell  Lizzy  to  bring  in  some  more 
wood;  the  short  eucalyptus,  on  the  left. 
She's  in  the  laundry." 

"And  I  might  bring  it  in  myself," 
said  Beatrice,  picking  up  a  sunbonnet. 

Outside,  she  paused  a  moment  to  look 
up  and  down  the  canyon,  flooded  with 
summer  sunlight.  It  was  very  peace- 
ful. The  live  oaks  spread  their  solemn 
arches  about  the  house,  and  beyond 
fluttered  the  lighter  green  of  the  or- 
chard, while  over  the  brown  slopes  of  the 
hills  that  walled  them  in  curved  a  flaw- 
less sky  of  an  amazing  blue,  where  a 
buzzard  floated  in  slow  circles.  Odors 
of  heliotrope  and  jasmine  came  from 
the  rough  lattice  of  the  porch.  A  little 
dog  yawned  loudly  to  attract  her  atten- 
tion, and  drew  himself  along  the  warm 
step  by  his  forepaws^  until  he  could 
thrust  his  head  affectionately  into  her 
skirts.  She  sat  down  for  a  moment, 
offering,  him  the  hospitality  of  her  lap. 

After  all,  life  might  not  be  so  bad 
here,  when  one  was  used  to  it.  There 
would  be  less  anxiety  now,  with  Ernest 
home  to  help,  and  the  money  he  was 
bringing,  from  last  sales  and  collec- 
tions, to  pacify  grocer  and  laborer. 
And  perhaps  some  of  the  neighbors 
would  prove  possible.  Her  eyes  turned 
involuntarily  towards  the  black  line  of 
fence  that  crawled  across  the  low  hill 
at  the  end  of  the  canyon,  separating  them 
from  the  Curtis  ranch.  Some  one  was 
tramping  along  it  now — Johnny  Cur- 
tis, by  his  height  and  gait.  She  saw 
him  follow  the  fence  till  he  came  to  the 
strip  where  Marion  Sousa  was  plow- 
ing with  liquid,  imploring  cries  of 
"Mula!  G'yup,  Mula!"  There  he 
paused  and  leaned  on  the  top  rail.  At 
the  end  of  the  furrow  the  little  Portu- 
guese pulled  up  his  mule  and  joined  the 
young  man.  The  two  stood  talking  for 
some  minutes;  then  Johnny  Curtis — 
if  it  was  he — turned  and  went  back 
again. 

When  he  had  quite  disappeared,  and 
Marion  was  at  the  other  end  of  the  field, 
another  man  came  out  from  the  cluster 
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of  scrub  oaks  that  crowned  the  knoll. 
It  looked  like  the  other  Curtis,  the  re- 
served one,  who  bowed  without  smiling 
when  they  passed  on  the  road,  and  was 
manifestly  annoyed  if  his  brother  pulled 
up  his  horse  for  a  friendly  word.  Bea- 
trice narrowed  her  eyes  under  her  hand, 
but  could  not  be  sure.  It  certainly  was 
not  a  laborer,  in  spite  of 

"Wood,  little  girl?"  suggested  a 
voice  behind  the  screen  door.  She 
jumped  up  with  a  guilty  laugh. 

"  Oh,  I'm  so  sorry.  I  forgot,"  she 
apologized. 

Christy^s  dressing  table  was  formally 
installed  that  afternoon,  with  a  white 
cover  on  top  and  fresh  paper  on  the 
shelves.  A  piece  of  calico  was  left  over, 
and  she  wavered  so  long  between  cover- 
ing a  starch  box  with  it  for  a  foot  stool, 
and  turning  it  into  a  clothes  bag,  that 
there  finally  was  not  time  to  do  any- 
thing but  fold  it  away  and  start  off  up 
the  creek  for  her  wild  clematis  and 
ferns. 

The  creek  had  always  a  mysterious 
charm  for  her,  coming  down  as  it  did 
through  a  deep  cleft  in  the  hills.  The 
sides  were  overgrown  with  scrub  oak 
and  hazel  bushes,  tangled  together  with 
wild  blackberry  vines,  through  which 
one  passed  by  the  little  winding  paths 
the  cattle  had  trodden  out,  dodging 
warily  the  long,  brilliant  streamers  of 
poison  oak.  It  was  a  dark  place,  of  a 
green  chilliness,  where  few  birds  came, 
and  where  twigs  had  a  terrifying  way 
of  snapping  as  though  under  the  tread 
of  a  padded  and  stealthy  foot.  Follow 
it  far  enough,  and  one  could  get  through 
to  the  Redwood  Road,  where  the  stage 
had  been  held  up,  only  two  weeks  be- 
fore, by  masked  men  with  shotguns,  in 
the  good  old  orthodox  way  that  never 
seems  to  die  out  in  California.  Here 
the  creek  marked  the  division  between 
their  ranch  and  the  Curtis';  farther 
down  it  swerved  to  the  Curtis  side,  and 
the  boundary  was  carried  on  by  a  sham- 
bling rail  fence. 

Christy  entered  the  thicket  with  a  de- 
licious little  chill  of  fear  at  her  heart, 
knowing  that  any  moment  she  might 
turn  and  run  in  panic  to  the  sunny 
commonplace  of  the  wide  canyon,  yet 
drawn  breathlessly  on  by  something  far 
stronger  than  a  mere  desire  for  ferns 


and  clematis.  She  used  to  have  very 
much  the  same  feeling  when  she  was  a 
small  child  and  her  father  would  play 
bear  for  her  terror  and  delight.  The 
little  dog  at  her  heels,  alert,  gay,  and 
entirely  unapprehensive,  gave  her  great 
support.  She  talked  to  him  frequently, 
to  prove  her  indifference  to  sudden  rus- 
tles in  the  underbrush,  and  the  unex- 
plained tumbling  of  a  stone  down  the 
side  of  the  gorge. 

She  had  gone  nearly  to  the  pool  where 
the  tall  ferns  grew,  far  taUer  than  her- 
self, standing  knee  deep  in  water,  when 
new  sounds  came  to  her — definite,  hu- 
man noises  with  purpose  in  them,  mixed 
with  the  occasional  rumble  of  a  mascu- 
line voice.  Catching  Scrap  up  under 
one  arm,  she  stood  hesitating,  ready  for 
instant  flight,  yet  irresistibly  curious. 
A  laugh  sounded  from  round  the  bend 
which  marked  the  end  of  their  prop- 
erty, the  pool  beyond  lying  all  on  the 
Curtis'  land.  She  crept  forward,  the 
little  dog  struggling  resentfully  to  get 
down. 

Peering  over  the  high  bank,  she 
saw  their  two  neighbors  working  busily, 
apparently  deepening  the  pool  on  the 
other  side,  and  clearing  away  the  brush 
and  stones  that  blocked  an  old  water 
channel,  long  disused.  Evidently  the 
pool  had  once  sent  its  waters  down  the 
cleft  in  the  hills  to  the  left,  until  some 
natural  upheaval  had  directed  the 
stream  into  its  present  path,  leaving  the 
old  bed  bare  and  dry. 

With  a  final  wriggle.  Scrap  freed  him- 
self and  bounded  joyously  down,  to  leap 
against  the  two  men  in  a  frenzy  of  hos- 
pitality. The  excitement  so  went  to 
his  head  that  he  tried  to  "  fetch  "  a 
sixty  pound  boulder,  and  wept  foolishly 
at  his  failure  to  get  a  purchase  on  it 
with  his  back  teeth — twinkling  at  them 
all  the  time  to  show  that  he  was  mak- 
ing a  little  ass  of  himself  on  purpose. 
Johnny  Curtis  put  out  a  friendly  hand 
and  rolled  him  over. 

"  Well,  old  boy,  where  did  you  come 
from  ?  "  he  demanded.  Then  he  looked 
up  and  saw  Christy  on  the  bank  above 
them. 

"  Don't  shoot !  "  he  called,  throwing 
up  his  hands.  She  laughed  and  made 
her  way  towf  rds  them,  frankly  ready  to 
be  friends.    The  older  brother  nodded 
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to  her  somewhat  curtly,  and  went  on 
prying  up  stones  with  frowning  energy. 
Johnny  leaned  on  his  pick,  evidently 
welcoming  a  chance  to  stop  work. 

"  What's  your  dog's  name?  ''  he  asked. 
"  We're  great  friends,  but  I've  nothing 
to  call  him  by." 

"He's  Scrap— because  he  fights  so, 
not  because  he's  Kttle,'^  Christy  ex- 
plained. 

"  Say,  Johnny,  if  we're  going  to  get 

this  done  this  week "  suggested  the 

other  Curtis.  He  was  slight  and  dark, 
strikingly  nnlike  big,  blond  Johnny. 
He  spoke  with  a  certain  cool  deliberate- 
ness  that  suggested  a  great  mistrust  of 
the  world  and  its  motives,  and  set  one 
wondering  whether  he  was  incapable  of 
warm,  human  impulses,  or  merely  de- 
spised them.  One  knew  at  a  glance 
that  Johnny  would  clutch  the  seat  in 
front  and  weep  at  a  melodrama,  while 
Roger  would  stroll  out  in  the  middle 
smiling  slightly  to  himself. 

"  Well,  what  if  we  don't  ?  "  returned 
Johnny.  "We've  a  three  year  lease. 
Time  enough  to  do  anything."  Never- 
theless, he  set  to  work  again. 

"Do  you  think  I  could  help?"  ven- 
tured Christy,  jumping  across  the  nar- 
row outlet.  "  I  just  love  to  build  dams 
and  things." 

"You'd  get  all  wet  and  dirty,'^ 
Johnny  objected.  Christy  was  already 
on  her  knees,  scooping  gravel  out  of  the 
pool  with  her  hands. 

"  That's  just  the  fun  of  it,"  she  ex- 
plained. "  My  dress  goes  in  the  wash 
tonight,  so  I  can  get  as  dirty  as  I  please. 
I'm  to  put  on  my  light  blue  one  after 
supper,  because  my  brother's  coming 
home  from  Harvard." 

"  He  is?  "  said  Johnny,  with  interest. 
"  Has  he  graduated?  " 

"  Oh,  no.  He  was  going  to  be  a  se- 
nior next  year,  but  we  haven't  got  any 
more  money.  Why,  if  he  wasn't  bring- 
ing us  some  tonight,  I  just  don't  know 
what  we'd  do."  And  CJiristy  patted 
her  pebble  mound  with  a  pleased  air  of 
self  importance.  Johnny  stared  at  her 
rather  oddly  and  made  no  reply.  They 
worked  on  in  silence  for  a  while,  then 
all  at  once  he  threw  down  his  shovel 
and  picked  up  his  coat  from  a  hazel 
bush. 

"Tve  just  thought  of  something  I 


want  to  do,  Roger,"  he  said.  "  If  you 
don't  mind  finishing  up  alone  tonight, 
I'll  come  up  first  thing  in  the  morning." 
Roger  had  straightened  up  abruptly, 
and  was  looking  at  his  brother  with  keen 
inquiry;  but  Johnny  would  not  meet 
his  eyes.  He  stooped  and  gave  Scrap  a 
farewell  shake  and  pat. 

"  You  seem  to  have  plenty  of  help," 
he  said  with  a  laugh,  and  strode  off, 
whistling  loudly.  Roger  stood  looking 
after  him  a  moment,  then,  with  a  slight 
shrug,  went  back  to  his  work.  Christy 
suddenly  realized  that  her  hands  were 
cold  and  that  it  was  growing  late.  It 
was  less  fun  without  Johnny. 

"  If  you  don't  mind,  I  think  I'll  have 
to  get  my  ferns  now,"  she  said  politely. 
Roger  nodded  absently,  then  roused 
himself  and  thanked  her  for  her  help  in 
a  tone  that  left  her  vaguely  resentful. 

"  Well,  I  did  do  a  lot,  all  the  same," 
she  declared  to  herself  as  she  marched 
off. 

When  she  came  out  of  the  ravine,  her 
hands  full  of  ferns  and  long  trails  of 
clematis  over  her  shoulder,  the  sun  had 
already  left  the  canyon,  though  the 
brown  hilltops  were  still  resplendent. 
The  old  mule  was  dozing  in  the  furrow, 
and  in  the  shadow  of  the  scrub  oaks  on 
the  knoll,  Johnny  Curtis  was  talking 
earnestly  with  Marion  Sousa.  Christy 
gave  a  friendly  "  Whoo— oo !  "  by  way 
of  greeting,  but  he  did  not  answer,  and 
the  two  moved  off  together  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  Curtis  barns. 

Christy  appeared  at  the  supper  table 
looking  like  a  tramp,  but  so  beamingly 
happy  that  Mrs.  Oliver  could  only  smile 
at  her.  Her  joy  in  the  prospect  of  hav- 
ing Ernest  home  was  quite  unmarred 
by  any  suspicion  of  his  possible  feelings 
in  the  matter,  and  she  was  so  full  of 
laughter  that  the  others  caught  a  lit- 
tle of  her  spirit  in  spite  of  themselves. 
After  supper  she  raced  up  stairs  like  a 
schoolboy  to  dress,  but  came  down  later 
with  a  ladylike  carriage  and  a  fastid- 
iously quiet  step,  thanks  to  the  moral 
influence  of  the  light  blue  gown  and  ap- 
proximately clean  hands. 

At  half  past  eight  they  all  went  out 
on  the  steps  to  listen,  though  the  wagon 
was  not  really  due  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  By  nine  o'clock  Beatrice  had  be- 
gun to  be  uneasy,  but  as  the  other  two 
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were  cheerfully  unconcerned,  she  said 
nothing.  The  minutes  dragged  by 
until  she  heard  the  clock  inside  strike 
quarter  past. 

"  I  suppose  they  had  to  come  rather 
slowly  because  of  Ernest's  luggage," 
said  Mrs.  Oliver,  with  a  serenity  that 
was  exasperating  to  Beatrice.  She 
jumped  up  and  strolled  down  the  path. 
When  the  black  shadows  of  the  live 
oaks  hid  her  from  the  others  she  hur- 
ried forward,  folloMdng  the  road  to  the 
point  where  it  struggled  up  out  of  the 
canyon,  to  plunge  down  into  the  wide 
level  country  beneath.  She  could  see 
it  below  showing  faintly  white  for  sev- 
eral miles  until  it  climbed  the  opposite 
slopes  and  was  swallowed  up  in  the 
shadowy  valleys  that  lay  between  them 
and  the  Titusville  station. 

A  cool  little  wind  pushed  against  her 
face  and  ran  over  her  hands,  bringing 
odors  of  tar  weed  and  mustard  from  the 
dead  grass  along  the  way,  burned  brittle 
by  the  summer  drought.  The  world 
was  uncannily  still,  except  when  an  owl 
made  her  heart  stop  beating  for  a  mo- 
ment by  the  suddenness  of  his  triple 
call  from  the  canyon  behind,  or  the  grass 
crackled  at  the  movement  of  a  toad.  It 
was  unspeakably  lonely.  But  as  she 
listened,  the  faint  sound  of  hoof  beats 
came  to  her  from  the  road  below,  and 
all  her  apprehension  vanished  in  a  little 
glow  of  relief. 

"  How  silly  Vye  been !  '^  she  thought, 
trying  to  peer  through  the  dim  star- 
light. The  sound  vanished  for  a  mo- 
ment, as  it  had  a  trick  of  doing  where 
the  road  swerved  around  a  dark  patch 
of  eucalyptus,  then  came  with  sudden 
distinctness  from  the  long  bridge. 
Beatrice  gave  a  little  exclamation  of 
dismay  and  stood  listening  with  strain- 
ing ears.  For  the  sound  had  resolved 
itself  not  into  Punch's  sedate  trot,  but 
into  a  swinging  gallop,  and  there  was  no 
roll  of  wheels  on  the  wooden  planking. 
A  moment  later  she  could  dimly  make 
out  a  figure  on  horseback  riding  swiftly 
up  the  road. 

The  fear  that  bad  news  was  on  the 
way  made  her  hands  grow  suddenly 
cold,  and  she  waited  with  a  dreadful 
weakness  in  her  knees.  But  at  the  fork 
in  the  road  the  horseman  swerved  to 
the  right,  and  disappeared  beneath  the 


hill  going  in  the  direction  of  the  Curtis 
ranch. 

Beatrice,  relieved  for  the  moment, 
turned  and  went  quickly  back  to  the 
house.  Her  conscience  touched  her  for 
having  gone  off  with  her  own  apprehen- 
sions when  those  of  her  mother  must  be 
so  much  more  serious.  She  rehearsed  a 
cheerful  remark  on  the  probable  late- 
ness of  the  train,  and  a  diverting  story 
to  follow  it  up,  as  she  hurried  along 
the  road  and  took  the  plunge — which 
always  required  a  moment's  effort — 
into  the  blackness  of  the  oak  shadows. 
But  as  she  emerged  she  was  met  by  the 
sound  of  a  laugh — not  from  Christy, 
but  from  her  mother;  a  genuine  laugh 
of  affectionate  amusement,  with  no 
trace  of  effort  or  motive  in  it.  Christy 
was  on  the  lower  step  trjang  to  teach 
the  little  dog  to  lift  his  paw  to  his 
mouth  when  he  yawned,  and  her  mother 
was  looking  on  in  evident  enjoyment. 

^^Any  sign  of  the  boy?''  she  asked 
as  Beatrice  came  up.  "  The  train  must 
be  very  late.  Do  come  and  see  Scrap 
do  his  manners,  Beatrice.  He's  too 
silly." 

Having  come  back  on  purpose  to  alia}' 
her  mother's  fears,  Beatrice  was  dis- 
tinctly annoyed  at  her  for  not  betraying 
any,  and,  with  human  consistency,  made 
a  tentative  effort  to  rouse  a  few. 

"  You  don't  suppose  anything  could 
have  happened,  do  you?"  she  asked. 
She  was  ashamed  of  herself,  but  she 
couldn't  resist. 

"  No,  my  dear,  I  don't,  and  I  shan't 
begin  imagining  it  until  I  have  to."  Her 
mother  spoke  decidedly.  Her  tone  sug- 
gested similar  occasions  in  the  past, 
and  a  principle  involved.  "Dear  me, 
Beatrice,  I  ought  to  have  named  3'ou 
Martha,"  she  added. 

"  I  can't  help  it.  I  don't  want  to 
worry,"  Beatrice  protested.  Then  she 
laughed.  "I  really  think  I'd  do  less 
of  it  if  you  did  just  a  little  more,"  she 
said.  "  Still,  I'm  not  selfish  enough  to 
wish  that  you* did.    Oh,  listen!  " 

A  sound  came  faintly  to  them  from 
the  end  of  the  canyon.  A  moment  later 
it  resolved  itself  into  a  steady  trot. 
Presently  there  was  the  flash  of  a  lan- 
tern through  the  shadows,  and  the 
wagon  emerged'.  There  was  only  one 
person  on  the  seat. 
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"  Why,  he  didnH  come !  "  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Oliver  in  a  tone  of  such  sharp 
disappointment  that  it  came  like  a  self 
betrayal  just  after  her  philosophical 
serenity.  Beatrice  could  never  quite 
make  out  her  mother.  The  wagon 
stopped,  and  Christy  jumped  forward 
with  a  shout, 

"  Why,  it  is  Ernest,'^  she  cried.  "  It's 
Ernest  himself."  She  flung  herself 
upon  him  as  he  got  down,  and  he  had 
to  kiss  the  other  two  over  her  head. 

"  But  Where's  Joe?  "  they  demanded, 
as  one  of  the  men  came  from  the  barn 
to  carry  the-  trunk  in  and  take  the 
horse. 

"  We  couldn't  get  all  my  luggage  on 
the  wagon — at  least,  we  were  afraid  for 
the  springs,  my  books  were  so  heavy," 
Ernest  explained,  following  them  in. 
"  There  was  no  decent  place  to  leave 
it,  so  Joe  borrowed  a  wagon,  and  I  left 
him  to  follow  with  the  rest." 

**  And  you  remembered  the  way,  after 
all  these  years.?  "  his  mother  asked. 

"  Oh,  yes;  think  of  the  weeks  I  used 
to  put  in  up  here  when  you  finally  let 
me  have  a  gun." 

He  smiled  at  her  as  he  spoke,  but 
there  was  effort  in  his  voice.  As  he 
sat  down  by  the  lamp  he  seemed  pale, 
and  he  did  not  meet  their  eyes  as  he 
talked.  Beatrice,  realizing  for  him  all 
he  was  giving  up  with  college,  and  what 
this  home  coming  must  seem,  suffered 
with  a  poignant  sympathy  that  made 
her  seem  stiff  and  cold.  She  could 
never  show  her  very  deep  feelings  to 
her  family.  She  was  grateful  for 
Christy's  unconscious  enthusiasm,  the 
lack  of  complicated  nerves  that  made 
it  possible  for  the  child  to  grasp  her 
brother  tightly  around  the  neck  and  tell 
him  everything  she  knew  in  one  breath. 
Beatrice  could  not  have  done  that  even 
at  twelve. 

Mrs.  Oliver  brought  in  the  little  sup- 
per that  was  waiting  for  him,  and  Er- 
nest tried  to  eat,  but  after  a  moment 
laid  down  his  fork. 

"  I'm  afraid  it's  no  use,"  he  said,  with 
an  attempt  at  a  smile;  "I'm  not  a  bit 
hungry."  His  mother  looked  at  him 
with  troubled  eyes. 

"  I  don't  like  you  so  pale,"  she  said. 
Then  she  laid  her  hand  on  his.  "Is 
coming  home  so  very — dreadful  to  you. 


my  son?"  she  asked  wistfully.  Ernest 
jumped  up. 

"No,  no,"  he  exclaimed.  "That 
isn't  it.  I  can't  let  you  think  that.  I 
wasn't  going  to  tell  you  tonight,  but — 
well,  I  was  held  up  on  the  road,  not 
very  far  from  the  station — and — and 
they  took  about  everything." 

There  was  a  frightened  silence. 
Christy  glanced  fearfully  to^'r.rds  the 
open  window,  and  crept  as  far  away 
from  it  as  possible. 

"  All — the  money — ^you  were  bring- 
ing?" ]Mrs.  Oliver  spoke  with  forced 
quiet.    He  nodded  without  looking  up. 

"  Three  hundred  dollars,"  he  said, 
"  and  some  papers — one  of  them  Dean's 
note  for  two  thousand.  I  couldn't  get 
the  money  out  of  him,  but  I  finally 
made  him  agree  to  pay  in  thirty  days.  I 
tore  up  the  old  note  when  he  signed  the 
new — and  now  it's  gone." 

"  But  the  paper  won't  do  any  one  else 
any  good.  And  he  owes  us  the  money. 
We  can  get  it,  surely,"  Beatrice  ex- 
claimed. 

"  Perhaps — with  tidie  and  a  law  suit. 
But  meanwhile,  how  are  we  going  to 
run  without  it?  That  three  hundred 
dollars  would  only  have  about  squared 
us  with  our  bills,  wouldn't  it,  mother  ?  " 

She  nodded,  looking  at  him  with  a 
certain  blankness  of  dismay,  yet,  as  al- 
ways, well  controlled.  He  began  to  walk 
restlessly  about  the  room. 

"  Well,  everything  possible  is  being 
done  to  find  them,"  he  went  on.  "I 
drove  straight  to  old  Murphy's  cottage, 
and  found  the  three  boys  there.  I 
couldn't  have  brought  them  any  news 
they'd  have  enjoyed  more.  They  went 
off  to  rouse  the  sheriff  and  start  a 
search.  Old  Murphy  himself  could 
hardly  be  kept  from  going.  He  sent 
his  respects  to  you,  mother.  I'd  like 
to  have  gone  myself,  but  I  was  afraid 
you'd  be  worried  if  I  didn't  come  home." 

"  Oh,  yes,"  she  exclaimed.  "  Tell  me, 
how  many  were  there?  How  did  it  hap- 
pen?" she  went  on. 

"  Oh,  the  usual  thing — the  tall  one 
and  the  short  one,"  he  said  listlessly. 
"It  was  about  a  mile  from  the  sta- 
tion, in  a  pretty  dark  stretch,  and  I  was 
just  thinking  that  it  was  rather  a  lone- 
lier road  than  I  had  realized,  when  the 
horse  stopped  short.     And  then — oh, 
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well,  there  were  a  couple  of  guns  pointed 
at  me.  They  didn't  say  much.  The 
younger — at  any  rate,  the  thinner  and 
smaller — helped  himself  to  my  pocket 
book,  while  the  other  stood  back  in  the 
shadows  and  held  the  firearms.  Their 
faces  were  covered.  If  I  had  had  any 
kind  of  a  weapon '' 

Mrs.  Oliver  drew  her  breath  sharply. 

"Oh,  I'm  so  glad  you  hadn't/'  she 
said  quickly. 

They  started  at  the  sound  of  wheels 
outside,  then  remembered  Joe.  Ernest 
went  out  to  question  him,  and  found 
that  he  had  met  the  Murphy  boys  and 
heard  the  whole  story.  He  would  have 
been  home  earlier,  but  he  had  stopped 
at  his  sister's  and  -brought  one  of  his 
nephews  over  with  him.  The  boy  was 
to  take  the  borrowed  wagon  back  in  the 
morning. 

The  luggage  was  piled  in  the  hall  for 
the  night,  and  then  Mrs.  Oliver,  with  a 
shocked  glance  at  the  clock,  ordered 
Christy  to  bed,  and,  seeing  that  the 
child  was  nervous,  went  up  to  keep  her 
company.  The  other  two  turned  si- 
lently back  to  the  sitting  room. 

"  Well,  the  main  thing  is  that  you 
came  through  safely,"  Beatrice  began, 
making  a  dismal  effort  to  sound  philo- 
sophical. 

"  I  don't  think  so,"  said  Ernest 
shortly.  Then  he  turned  and  faced  her 
impetuously.  "  I  think  the  main  thing 
is  that  I  was  a  fool  and  a  coward,"  he 
burst  out.  "  To  sit  there  and  let  them 
take  things  out  of  my  pocket  as  though 
I  were  a  little  boy  in  disgrace,  and  never 
make  a  move  lest  I'd  get  hurt — God!  I 
can't  stand  it!" 

His  lips  shook,  but  he  pressed  his 
hand  angrily  against  them  for  a  mo- 
ment, then  went  on : 

"  And  the  worst  of  it  is,  if  I'd  shown 
fight,  they'd  probably  have  run.  I 
don't  believe  they'd  dare  shoot — not  to 
kill,  any  way.  I  might  have  tried  it,  any 
way.  I  might  have  given  the  horse  a 
cut  and  dropped  down  below  the  seat. 
I  might  have  been  a  man  in  five  or  six 
different  ways.  But  I  put  up  my  hands 
like  a  good  child,  and  let  them  help 
themselves.  And  then  they  told  me  I 
could  drive  on,  and  I  did.  Oh,  damn 
them!" 

His  voice  broke,  and  he  walked  up 


and  down  breathing  with  little  gasps 
that  hurt  Beatrice  unendurably. 

"Ernest,  you  don't  know,"  she  ex- 
claimed. "  Those  men  would  shoot  in 
a  moment.  You  did  exactly  what  any 
man  in  this  country  would,  caught 
without  a  pistol  that  way.  Why,  two 
men  held  up  the  Redwood  stage  a  couple 
of  weeks  ago,  and  there  were  five  pas- 
sengers— and  not  one  resisted.  They 
weren't  cowards.  They  simply  recog- 
nized that  they  weren't  in  a  position  to 
fight." 

Ernest  paused  at  that. 

"Five  to  two,"  he  repeated,  visibly 
comforted.  "  Did  they  get  the  fellows 
afterwards?" 

"  No,  nor  a  trace  of  them.  It  may 
have  been  the  same  two  men." 

"  Very  likely,"  he  assented.  Then 
he  drew  a  long  sigh.  "  Well,  you  take 
it  awfully  decently,  Beatrice.  But  when 
I  think  of  all  you've  had  to  go  through, 
and  all  that  that  money  would  have  been 
to  you — ^there  comes  mother.  Don't 
say  anything."  They  were  talking 
tranquilly  enough  when  Mrs.  Oliver  en- 
tered. If  their  eyes  were  a  little  red, 
so  were  hers,  and  no  one  looked  at  the 
others  closely. 

"  Do  you  know,  children,"  she  began, 
"  the  more  I  think,  the  more  I  am  con- 
vinced that  that  was  done  by  some  one 
who  knew  Ernest  was  coming  with 
money.  That  shabby  little  wagon 
couldn't  have  looked  promising." 

"Well,  let's  think  who  knew,"  said 
Beatrice.  "  The  men  did.  But  Joe  was 
behind  him  on  the  road,  and  all  the 
other  men  were  here,  weren't  they?  " 

Mrs.  Oliver  hesitated  a  moment. 

"  All  but  Marion  Sousa,"  she  said 
finally.  "He  asked  for  permission  to 
go  over  to  his  o^vn  farm,  and  started 
before  supper."  Ernest  looked  inter- 
ested, but  Beatrice  laughed. 

"  Oh,  good  little  Mary  Ann  Susan," 
she  exclaimed.  "That's  impossible. 
I'd  as  soon  suspect  Christy.  Did  any- 
one else  know?" 

"  Well,  the  two  Curtises.  Christy 
says  she  told  them  this  afternoon.  She 
saw  them  up  the  creek." 

"  Oh,  but,  mother,  they're  gentlemen, 
you  know,"  Beatrice  protested.  "I 
never  spoke  to  the  dark  one,  but  Johnny 
Curtis  and  I  are  very  good  friends.    We 
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met  down  on  the  road  the  other  day, 
and  had  quite  a  talk.    I  like  him/' 

"  But  we  don't  really  know  anything 
about  them,  except  that  they  are  the 
sons  of  old  General  Curtis/'  said  Mrs. 
Oliver.  "They've  rented  the  old  An- 
ton Silva  place,  Ernest.  They  came  just 
before  we  did.  I  don't  quite  like  some 
things  I've  heard  about  them." 

"  Oh,  but  you  know  how  people  gos- 
sip in  the  country,"  Beatrice  urged. 
Her  face  had  flushed  a  little.  "  I'm 
sure  Ernest  will  like  them — Johnny, 
any  way.  He's  very  friendly  and  nice. 
I  don't  see  why  we  shouldn't  be  friends 
with  the  only  neighbors  we've  got."  She 
spoke  with  unusual  vehemence.  Mrs. 
Oliver  looked  troubled. 

"  I  didn't  mean  to  say  anything  about 
it — it  made  me  feel  too  badly/'  she  said 
slowly.  "  But  perhaps  I  ought  to,  Bea- 
trice. The  other  day  I  passed  Johnny 
Curtis  on  the  road  and  he  was  drunk — 
so  drunk  he  could  hardly  walk." 

Beatrice  made  no  comment  whatever. 
She  picked  up  a  book  from  the  table, 
looked  at  the  back  of  it,  and  laid  it  down 
again,  then  rose  and  wandered  over  to 
the  window. 

"  How  long  ago  was  it? "  Ernest 
asked,  to  break  the  silence. 

"Just  two  weeks,"  answered  his 
mother.  "  I  remember,  because  it  was 
the  day  after  the  Redwood  stage  was 
robbed.  I  was  nervous  at  being  out  so 
late  by  myself." 

Ernest  looked  thoughtful. 

"  Oh,  the  day  after,"  he  repeated 
slowly. 

"  I'm  going  to  bed,"  announced  Bea- 
trice, turning  abruptly  and  taking  some 
matches  from  the  mantelpiece. 

"  We'll  all  go,"  assented  her  mother, 
rising. 

II. 

One  of  the  best  traits  of  the  Oliver 
family  was  that  they  rose  to  emergen- 
cies. In  the  morning  they  all  came 
down  cheerful  and  energetic,  ready  to 
make  the  best  of  the  situation.  Christy, 
indeed,  found  a  keen  enjoyment  in  it, 
and  when  a  mounted  sheriff  clattered 
up  and,  leaning  one  elbow  on  his  high 
pommel,  held  a  frowning  conference 
with  Ernest,  she  was  so  thrilled  with 


the  romance  of  it  all  that  she  wrote  a 
poem  of  an  epic  nature  in  the  back  of 
the  butcher's  book.  It  began,  "  Young 
Ernest  rode  beneath  the  battling  crags 
in  darkest  night " — Christy  had  read 
Scott — and  she  showed  it  in  strict  confi- 
dence to  each  member  of  her  family. 
They  treated  it  with  great  respect,  and 
if  they  laughed  afterwards,  she  never 
knew. 

Their  immediate  problem  was  money. 
The  long  slopes  of  yellowing  grain 
would  not  be  ready  for  harvesting  for 
another  month,  nor  the  great  fields  of 
tomatoes,  while  the  orchard  was  still 
far  too  young  to  bear.  Meanwhile, 
there  must  be  money  enough  to  pay 
their  bills  and  meet  all  the  harvesting 
expenses. 

They  shrank  from  the  word  mort- 
gage, but  an  advance  on  the  tomato 
crop  seemed  the  only  feasible  plan. 
After  computing  what  was  the  least 
possible  sum  that  would  tide  them  over, 
it  was  decided  that  Ernest  should  drive 
to  the  little  town  of  Santa  Anna,  five 
miles  to  the  south,  to  make  negotiations. 
Beatrice  was  to  drive  with  him  far 
enough  to  show  him  the  fields  in  ques- 
tion, and  then  walk  back. 

Christy,  for  whom  Santa  Anna  had  an 
inexhaustible  charm,  urged  that  she  and 
Scrap  go  too  and  take  lunch,  making  a 
picnic  of  the  necessity,  but  the  spirits 
of  the  others  were  not  quite  equal  to 
that.  They  dined  soberly  at  home,  but, 
to  console  her,  Ernest  admitted  that  a 
starch  box  footstool  was  the  one  thing 
needed  to  supplement  his  beautiful 
dressing  table.  The  sound  of  hammer- 
ing, interspersed  with  singing,  came  to 
them  from  an  upper  window  as  they 
drove  off. 

"  She's  a  great  kid,"  he  commented 
with  a  laugh.  "Whew,  but  it's  a  dry 
country,"  he  added  presently,  as  they 
left  the  green  of  the  wooded  canon  be- 
hind them  and  drove  into  the  glare  of 
the  wide  country  without. 

"  Yes,  there  was  almost  no  rain  last 
winter,"  said  Beatrice.  "I  have  been 
so  afraid  the  creek  would  dry  up.  You 
know  it  did  five  years  ago." 

"That  would  cut  off  all  the  water 
from  the  barns,  wouldn't  it?  " 

"Worse  than  that;  it  would  mean 
we'd  have  to  give  up  irrigating  the  or- 
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chard,  and  the  trees  would  probably  die. 
Their  roots  donH  go  deep  enough  yet 
for  them  to  last  through  such  a  dry 
year.  Just  think  of  losing  all  that  time 
and  money  !^^ 

"  And  all  that  expectation/^  he  add- 
ed. "  The  orchard  is  our  best  financial 
hope,  isn't  it  ?  '^ 

"  About  our  only  one,"  she  said.  "  We 
can  make  a  living  out  of  the  farm,  but 
the  orchard  might — in  time — ^Ict  us  go 
back  to  town/' 

"You  hate  it  here?"  Ernest  spoke 
with  a  certain  diffidence,  his  eyes  on  the 
reins  in  his  hand. 

"No;  that  would  be  silly,"  she  an- 
swered indifferently.     "  When  one  has 

to  live  in  a  place Now  this  is  the 

twenty  acre  field,  and  that's  the  thirty 
over  there,"  she  went  on.  "  You  can  see 
they're  in  splendid  condition." 

"  I  shouldn't  know  it  if  they  weren't," 
Ernest  admitted.  "  However,  I'll  look 
intelligent,  and  get  an  appraiser  to 
come  over  in  the  morning,  if  I  can. 
Don't  worry  if  I'm  late." 

"I'm  afraid  I  shall,"  she  answered, 
getting  slowly  down. 

Ernest  let  Punch  take  his  own  gait 
along  the  dusty  highroad  with  its  end- 
less procession  of  glaring  fields  on  either 
side,  broken  here  and  there  by  the  green 
relief  of  an  orchard  in  full  bearing  or 
an  oblong  block  of  closely  planted  eu- 
calyptus trees.  All  his  thoughts  were 
with  last  night — that  sudden  halt  on 
the  dark  road,  the  flash  of  the  lantern 
in  his  face,  the  sickening  realization  of 
calamity,  the  fierce  anger  that  came  too 
late  to  help;  and  then  the  humiliation 
of  going  home  with  money  and  papers 
gone,  but  without  so  much  as  a  scratch 
for  a  vindication. 

"Oh,  I'll  pay  them!  I'll  get  even! 
God  help  me  to  hurt  them  till  they 
scream ! "  he  muttered,  drawing  his 
breath  sharply  through  his  teeth.  Then 
he  spoke  impatiently  to  the  dozing  pony, 
who  started  forward  with  a  guilty 
bounce.  The  noise  of  their  coming  evi- 
dently for  the  first  time  reached  a  man 
who  was  striding  along  in  front  of  them, 
and  it  had  an  odd  effect,  for,  without 
looking  round,  he  stepped  swiftly  to 
one  side  and  disappeared  behind  a  clump 
of  bushes. 

Ernest  felt  all  the  cords  of  his  being 


tighten.  He  picked  up  the  whip,  took  a 
firmer  hold  on  the  reins,  and,  with  his 
feet  braced  against  the  dashboard  and 
his  eyes  on  the  bushes,  drove  steadily 
forward.  Before  he  reached  them,  how- 
ever, the  man,  who  had  evidently  been 
reconnoitering  from  his  shelter,  strolled 
out  again,  and  flung  himself  down  as 
though  he  had  merely  stopped  to  rest. 
He  half  rose  as  Ernest  came  up. 

"  Will  you  give  me  a  lift?  "  he  asked 
in  a  voice  decidedly  out  of  keeping  with 
his  rough  clothes. 

Ernest  nodded  and  made  room  for 
him  on  the.  seat,  but  he  swung  himself 
up  behind  and  sat  down  on  the  floor 
of  the  wagon. 

"  This'U  do,  thanks,"  he  said.  "  It's 
hot  walking."  He  lounged  back  on  one 
elbow,  fanning  himself  with  his  broad 
hat.  He  had  very  blond  hair,  and  a 
well  cut  face,  though  the  pale  gray  eyes 
were  a  little  too  close  together  and  the 
chin  was  not  strong.  He  did  not  take 
the  slightest  interest  in  his  driver,  his 
mind  being  evidently  absorbed  in  some 
inner  thought.  Ernest's  nerves  were 
still  tremulous,  much  to  his  mortifica- 
tion, and  they  drove  to  the  to\vn  in  si- 
lence. There  his  guest  jumped  down 
with  a  brief  "  Thanks,"  but  turned  back 
to  ask  absently,  "  Have  a  drink?  " 

"  I  haven't  time,  I'm  afraid?  "  Ernest 
answered,  and  the  other  nodded  and 
hurried  away. 

Beatrice,  when  she  left  her  brother, 
stood  debating  whether  she  should  go 
all  the  way  round  by  the  road,  or  should 
take  the  short  cut  over  the  hill,  across 
one  corner  of  the  Curtis  ranch,  and  into 
the  home  canon  by  the  other  end.  The 
shorter  was  so  much  the  pleasanter, 
after  that  brief  up  hill  tug  was  over, 
that  she  yielded  to  its  temptations, 
though  as  a  rule  she  preferred  not  to 
cross  her  neighbors'  property. 

"  It  would  be  all  right  to  go  there  if 
I  didn't  care  whether  I  met  them  or 
not,"  she  had  argued  to  herself;  "  but 
since  I'm  always  distinctly  hoping  I 
will,  then  it  isn't."  But  now  what  her 
mother  had  told  about  Johnny  Curtis 
had  taken  all  glamour  from  the  possi- 
bility of  friendship  with  these  their  only 
neighbors  of  their  own  kind,  and  so 
given  her  a  new  freedom.  On  the  whole, 
she  found  it  rather  a  dreary  possession. 
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She  mounted  the  hill,  following  a 
fence  line  so  as  not  to  trample  the 
grain,  and  made  her  way  down  through 
the  thicket  of  bays  and  stunted  oaks  on 
the  other  side,  which,  being  to  the 
north,  was  moist  and  overgrown,  giving 
out  the  faint  pungency  of  ferns  and 
herbs  under  her  feet.  When  she 
emerged,  there  were  stiff,  shiny  ferns  in 
her  belt  and  long  trails  of  yerba  buena 
over  her  shoulder,  and  her  face  had 
lost  the  little  harassed  look  it  had  been 
acquiring  of  late.  Beatrice  was  espe- 
cially pretty  when  her  cheeks  were 
flushed.  Her  eyes,  which  were  brook 
brown,  had  a  wet  shine,  and  her  hair 
was  the  sort  of  curly  that  suggests  little 
clusters  of  soap  bubbles,  and  so  she  was 
always  attractive.  But  color  made  all 
the  difference.  She  carried  her  slim 
straightness  with  a  certain  trained 
grace  that  was  not  artificial,  yet  showed 
that  she  thought  about  it  and  cared. 
She  was  rather  conscious  of  her  feminin- 
ity. The  sound  of  skirts  was  pleasant 
to  her  ears. 

Her  coming  had  evidently  been  heard, 
for  when  she  left  the  thicket  Koger 
Curtis  was  standing  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill,  looking  up  anxiously.  He  was  so 
plainly  disappointed  at  seeing  her  that 
Beatrice  felt  suddenly  embarrassed  and 
out  of  place. 

•  "  I  was  down  on  the  Santa  Anna  road, 
so  I  took  the  short  cut  home,*^  she  ex- 
plained hastily.  His  face  showed  sud- 
den interest. 

^^Down  on  the  road?  Did  you  hap- 
pen to  see  my  brother?  ^'  He  looked  re- 
lieved as  she  shook  her  head.  "How 
far  did  you  go?^^  he  continued. 

"  Just  to  the  edge  of  our  place ;  but 
there  was  no  one  on  the  road  as  far  as 
one  could  see.  I  happened  to  notice," 
she  answered 

"  That's  good,"  he  said,  half  to  him- 
self. Then  it  evidently  occurred  to  him 
that  some  explanation  might  be  need- 
ed. "I  wanted  him  to  help  me  with 
some  work  this  afternoon,"  he  went  on, 
with  some  stiffness,  "  and  I  was  afraid 
he  had  gone  off.  He  is  probably  about 
somewhere.    Thank  you." 

Beatrice  gave  him  a  grave  little  bow, 
and  started  forward.  Then  she  stopped 
short,  staring  dubiously  at  the  strip  of 
pasture  that  lay  between  her  and  her 


own  boundary  fence.  Half  a  dozen 
mares  with  colts  at  their  heels  were 
feeding  there,  while  a  band  of  yearlings 
were  careering  up  and  down. 

*^  Oh,  youVe  turned  the  colts  into  the 
field,"  she  exclaimed. 

"  Are  you  afraid  of  them?  "  he  asked. 

"  Oh,  no,  not  in  the  least,"  with  a 
protesting  laugh.  But  she  overdid  it. 
It  did  not  sound  convincing  even  to 
herself. 

"  I  am  going  down  that  way,"  he  said. 
"  Let  me  walk  with  you." 

"I'm  not  afraid  of  them,"  she  per- 
sisted; "only— I  don't  know "     A 

big  colt  lumbered  past,  and  she  just 
caught  back  her  hand  in  time  to  save 
his  sleeve  a  clutch.  "I  don't  mind 
cows  at  all,"  she  added. 

He  picked  up  some  lumps  of  dirt  and 
scattered  a  mischievous  trio  that  showed 
symptoms  of  following  them. 

"They're  only  friendly,"  he  ex- 
plained. "  They  wouldn't  hurt  you  for 
worlds." 

"  I  know,"  she  said  a  little  breathless- 
ly. "  When  Fm  more  used  to  country 
things — I've   always   lived   in    town — 

and "     There  was  a  soft  little  tug 

at  her  shirt  sleeve.  She  turned  quickly, 
to  find  herself  looking  straight  into  two 
big,  impish  brown  eyes  under  a  rough 
forelock.  The  loose  lips  were  stretched 
out  for  another  gentle  nip.  With  an 
irrepressible  shriek  she  shrank  back 
against  Roger,  and  the  colt,  amazed, 
jerked  back  his  head  and  glared  wildly 
at  her,  then  galloped  off,  bucking  hilari- 
ously at  intervals. 

"Oh,  dear,  I'm  so  silly,"  she  apolo- 
gized, laughing  nervously. 

"  It  is  very  natural,"  he  said,  with  a 
grave  politeness  that  irritated  her.  If 
he  had  laughed  at  her  she  would  have 
felt  less  absurd.  She  had  an  uncomfort- 
able sense  that  he  might  look  on  the 
episode  as  her  idea  of  being  charming. 

She  was  thankful  when  they  reached 
the  fence,  and  he  let  down  the  bars  for 
her.  She  wanted  to  leave  him  with 
proud  indifference  to  what  he  thought, 
but  her  younger  self,  which  was  always 
reappearing  at  trying  moments,  insist- 
ed on  piling  up  explanations. 

"  I'm  not  a  nervous  person  usually," 
she  found  herself  saying,  "  but  I  think 
we're  all  a  little  upset  after  last  night. 
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I  suppose  you've  heard  that  my  brother 
was  held  up  and  robbed  on  his  way  from 
the  station." 

The  bar  fell  from  his  hands  with  a 
clatter  as  he  turned  to  her.  Beatrice 
had  seen  people  grow  pale  before,  but 
she  had  never  seen  color  recede  "so  grad- 
ually and  completely,  with  such  deadly 
composure.  It  made  her  feel  a  little 
faint. 

"  No,  I  hadn't  heard,"  he  said  quietly. 
"  I  have  been  working  up  the  creek  all 
day.    Were  the  robbers  caught?" 

"  Not  yet,"  she  answered  with  avert- 
ed eyes.  **  There  were  two  of  them. 
We're  doing  all  we  can." 

"  I  hope  you  did  not  lose  much,"  he 
went  on,  stooping  to  dislodge  the  lowest 
bar. 

"Yes,  a  good  deal — ^for  us.  And 
some  papers  that  were  worth  even  more. 
They  wouldn't  do  any  one  else  any 
good.     If    we    could    just    get    them 

back "       She     stopped,     suddenly 

frightened.  What  was  she  assuming? 
Why  should  she  hold  out  "  returned  and 
no  questions  asked "  inducements  to 
Roger  Curtis?  She  flushed  and  turned 
to  go. 

"  Good  by.  Thank  you,"  she  said  un- 
comfortably, offering  her  hand  in  her 
embarrassment. 

"  Let  me  know  if  I  can  help  you,"  he 
said,  touching  her  fingers  for  an  in- 
stant, an  act  as  plainly  perfunctory  as 
the  lifting  of  his  hat. 

Beatrice  was  not  used  to  having  her 
importance  as  a  girl  overlooked,  and 
went  away  feeling  snubbed  and  childish 
and  bewildered.  Why  wasn't  he  glad 
because  of  her,  as  other  men  always 
were — as  even  his  blond  brother  Johnny 
always  showed  himself  when  they  met 
on  the  road?  And,  above  all,  why  did 
he  turn  pale  when  the  robbery  was  men- 
tioned? 

She  went  home  with  a  sense  of  bring- 
ing important  news,  but  her  mother  re- 
fused to  be  impressed. 

"  Any  one  would  be  more  or  less 
startled  at  hearing  of  a  robbery  in  the 
neighborhood,  Beatrice,"  she  protested, 
running  an  inquiring  hand  into  one  of 
Christy's  stockings,  and  laying  it  down 
with  a  look  of  mild  surprise  when  it 
proved  whole.  "  He  probably  didn't 
turn  quite  so  pale  as  you  thought.    Y"ou 


know,  dear,  you're  imaginative.  Now, 
would  you  mind  finishing  these  stock- 
ings? I  have  something  to  do  in  the 
kitchen." 

This  was  irritating  enough,  but  what 
was  worse  was  the  doubt  of  her  own  con- 
victions that  it  implanted.  The  episode 
became  all  at  once  remote,  impossible  to 
recall  vividly.  Perhaps  she  really  had 
seen  more  than  there  was.  She  went  to 
work  with  an  impatient  sigh;  she  was 
tired  of  the  whole  subject. 

Christy's  head  was  thrust  cautiously 
in  at  the  door,  then  she  entered,  clo- 
sing it  behind  her. 

"  Is  Ernest  home  yet?  "  she  asked  in 
a  mysterious  whisper. 

"  Oh,  no.  He  won't  be  back  till  after 
supper.  It  takes  hours  to  do  anything 
in  Santa  Anna." 

^'  Well,  his  stool's  all  done,  and  it's 
lovely,"  Christy  announced.  "  Won't 
you  come  up  and  see  it?  " 

"  Will  it  do  if  I  finish  these  stockings 
first,  Christy  ?    Then  I'll  come,  gladly." 

The  little  girl's  face  clouded. 

"  It  will  take  you  a  long  time,"  she 
said. 

"  Y'es,  so  it  will.  I  don't  believe  I 
can  wait;"  and  Beatrice  pushed  the 
things  out  of  her  lap.  Christy  was 
beaming  again,  and  clattered  noisily 
up  ahead  of  her.  The  little  stool  was 
perched  consciously  in  front  of  the  wil- 
low rocker,  its  pleated  petticoat  stand- 
ing out  gaily  on  the  white  matting. 

"  You  see,  I  stuffed  the  top  with  some 
cotton  mother  gave  me.  That  makes  it 
nice  and  soft,"  Christy  explained,  put- 
ting her  arm  over  Beatrice's  shoulder 
and  hanging  on  her  affectionately. 
Beatrice  did  not  enjoy  it,  but  she  con- 
sidered this  a  defect  in  her  own  nature, 
so  bore  it  patiently.  Besides,  no  one  on 
earth  could  have  hurt  Christy's  feel- 
ings. 

'*  Doesn't  it  look  nice ! "  she  said 
courageously. 

'^  Y'ou  can  try  it,  if  you  like,"  Christy 
conceded.  So  Beatrice  sat  in  the  chair 
and  placed  her  feet  cautiously  on  the 
rigid  little  plot  assigned  them. 

"  Y'ou  see !  "  said  Christy  with  all  the 
satisfaction  of  a  successful  artist. 
"  There's  still  a  little  piece  of  calico 
over,"  she  went  on.  "  Do  you  think 
he'd  like  a  button  bag?" 
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"  W^ll,  I  don*t  quite  see  how  he'd 
use  it,  do  you?  You  might  make  one 
for  mother." 

"  But  it  matches  Ernesf  s  room.  It 
would  make  a  nice  pin  cushion — only 
the  pins  wouldn't  go  through  it  very 
well.  Perhaps  I'll  think  of  something." 
And  she  led  the  way  down  stairs  again, 
closing  the  door  respectfully  on  her 
achievements. 

Mrs.  Oliver  met  them  at  the  foot  of 
the  stairs,  holding  floury  hands  care- 
fully in  front  of  her. 

"  Girls,  some  one  has  just  come  up  on 
horseback,"  she  said.  "I  wish  you 
would  see  what  he  wants." 

"  Oh,  it's  that  lovely  sheriff,"  Christy 
whispered,  backing  away  from  the  door. 
"  You  go  first,  Beatrice." 

The  sheriff  wanted  a  list  of  the  men 
who  worked  on  the  Oliver  ranch.  There 
were  only  three,  and  he  checked  off  each 
name  with  a  little  nod. 

^^  Sousa  owns  property.  I  guess  he's 
all  right,"  he  said;  "Joe  Alvez  has  a 
married  sister  down  to  Titusville  what's 
a  bad  lot,  but  I  don't  suppose  that's 
nothing  against  him.  Besides,  you  say 
he  was  behind  your  brother  on  the  road 
when  the  thing  happened.  What  sort  is 
this  Manuel  Peralta  ?  " 

"Very  decent.  He's  our  head  man. 
Besides,  Mr.  Black,  he  was  here  all  the 
evening.  He  took  my  brother's  horse 
when  he  arrived." 

The  sheriff  pushed  back  his  hat  from 
his  perplexed  forehead. 

"  Well,  it  beats  me,"  he  said.  "  I've 
rounded  up  the  men  on  Curtis'  ranch, 
and  they  seem  all  right — no  strangers. 
Yet,  if  it's  the  two  fellers  that  held  up 
the  stage,  they  must  have  been  living 
around  here  in  between.  Looks  bad." 
He  rode  slowly  off,  and  Beatrice  went 
back  to  her  darning.  But  Christy 
slipped  down  past  the  oaks  and  followed 
the  stalwart  figure  with  her  eyes  until 
he  had  disappeared  over  the  rise  at  the 
end  of  the  canon.  Beatrice,  in  mending 
her  skirt  a  day  or  two  later,  found  in 
the  pocket  a  white  stone,  on  one  side  of 
which  was  penciled  in  faltering  letters, 
"  The  brave  young  sheriff,  Mr.  Black." 
On  the  other  was  drawn  a  masculine 
head,  with  mustaches  like  eagle's  wings 
and  a  Jovian  forehead  evidently  several 


feet  high.  She  laughed,  but  put  it  back 
and  did  not  tell. 

After  supper  was  over,  Beatrice 
strolled  along  the  road,  intending  to  go 
only  to  the  end  of  the  canon.  But  the 
fragrance  of  the  sunned  earth,  and  the 
deep  silence  spreading  above  a  thou- 
sand tiny  ringings  and  rustlings,  tempt- 
ed her  on  and  on  till  she  found  herself 
down  between  the  fields,  with  the  Santa 
Anna  road  stretching  dimly  before  her. 

"  I  suppose  I  ought  to  go  back,"  she 
thought,  "but  Ernest  should  be  here 
any  minute.  I'll  walk  just  to  that  next 
fence."  She  had  nearly  reached  her 
boundary  when  some  instinct  made  her 
turn  and  glance  over  her  shoulder  into 
the  shadow  of  a  tree  she  had  just  passed. 
She  could  see  and  hear  nothing,  but  all 
at  once  her  heart  began  to  beat  heavily, 
and  she  wished  desperately  that  she 
were  home.  She  was  trying  to  muster 
courage  to  turn  and  pass  that  dark  spot 
again  when  the  sound  of  a  wagon  came 
to  her  from  the  road  ahead.  A  moment 
later,  to  her  relief,  she  could  distinguish 
Punch's  sedate  jog.  She  hurried  for- 
ward. 

"  Oh,  Ernest,  I'm  so  glad  you  came," 
she  exclaimed,  as  he  pulled  up  for  her. 
"  I  don't  know  why,  but  all  at  once  1 
was  frightened  right  by  that  tree,  I 
wish  we  needn't  drive  by  it." 

"  Oh,  we're  all  getting  nervous,"  he 
protested,  "  Some  bushes  frightened 
me  to  death  this  morning.  Besides, 
look  here."  He  opened  a  pocket  and 
showed  her  the  handle  of  a  revolver. 
"  Next  time  I'll  be  ready  for  them,"  he 
added.    She  shivered  a  little. 

"I'd  rather  you  weren't,"  she  said. 

"Well,  what  is  the  news?" 

"  Good,  I  think.  We  can  get  what 
we  want  easily,  if  they  approve  of  the 
crop.  Some  one's  coming  over  in  the — 
hello!  "  For  Punch  had  shied  violently 
away  from  the  patch  of  shade  they  were 
passing.  As  Ernest  caught  up  the  reins 
and  brought  the  pony  into  the  road, 
Beatrice  looked  fearfully  back.  A  man 
had  just  emerged  from  the  shadow  and 
was  standing  in  the  road.  He  took  a 
few  uncertain  steps  towards  them. 
Dark  as  it  was,  she  could  see  that  it  was 
Johnny  Curtis  and  that  he  was  very 
drunk. 


(To  he  continued,) 
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THE  TRUE  INWARDNESS  OF  A  CERTAIN  PROMINENT  MARRIAGE  OF  CONVENIENCE. 

BY  JULIE  FAY  SHIPMAN, 


"IVTOW,   Mandeville,   I  have   set  my 

1 N  heart  upon  this  match,"  said  the 
hostess  impressively,  "  and  you  are  a 
fool  if  you  do  not  make  the  best  of  your 
opportunities.  Here  is  a  pretty,  clever 
American  heiress,  quite  willing  to  make 
a  titled  marriage;  here  are  you,  young, 
handsome,  a  nobleman  and  not  overbur- 
dened with  worldly  goods.  What  could 
be  more  ideal  ?  " 

The  young  earl  pulled  his  blond  mus- 
tache and  looked  savage.  His  train  had 
been  delayed,  and  he  had  only  just  ar- 
rived. He  was  hot  and  dusty  and  longed 
for  a  brandy  and  soda,  instead  of  which 
damp  delight  he  was  receiving  dry  ad- 
vice from  an  elderly  lady  with  a  hooked 
nose  and  a  lorgnette. 

"  Here  is  a  picture  of  dear  Annabel," 
continued  Lady  Cardel,  producing  a  cab- 
inet photograph  with  "  Annabel  Hath- 
way"  scrawled  across  it  in  a  large,  school- 
girl hand.  It  represented  a  very  stylish 
young  woman  whose  hair  was  coijQEed  in 
the  latest  mode.  There  was  a  haughty 
poise  to  a  head  whose  imperiousness  was 
slightly  marred  by  a  decidedly  saucy 
nose. 

"  Beastly  stuck  up  little  parvenu,  I 
suppose,"  growled  the  nobleman  to  his 
innermost  consciousness,  and  scarcely 
glancing  at  the  picture ;  aloud  he  said : 

"  Very  charming,  I  am  sure,  but  I 
hardly  think  I  can  marry  the  lady  today, 
because,  you  see,  in  the  first  place,  I 
haven't  met  her,  and  in  the  second 
place,  she  might  not  like  me.  It  seems 
hard  to  imagine  the^latter  contingency, 
my  dear  aunt,  but  these  Americans  have 
curious  tastes  sometimes." 

Lady  Cardel  tapped  him  playfully 
with  her  lorgnette. 

"Silly!" 

Half  an  hour  later,  the  nobleman,  re- 
freshed both  inside  and  out  and  in  a 
less  bearish  frame  of  mind,  lighted  a 
cigarette  and  wandered  down  the  ter- 
races through  the  trees  in  the  direction 


of  the  rose  gardens.  The  skies  were  very 
blue,  the  flowers  were  blooming  and  fill- 
ed the  air  with  fragrance,  and  a  fresh 
enough  breeze  was  blowing  to  counteract 
the  drowsiness  of  a  summer  noon. 

At  the  far  end  of  the  garden,  a  slen- 
der figure  was  seated  on  the  ground,  dig- 
ging energetically  at  the  roots  of  a  rose 
bush.  The  nobleman  sauntered  lazily 
towards  it,  his  footsteps  smothered  by 
the  velvet  lawn,  and,  unseen,  approach- 
ed near  enough  to  inspect  for  a  minute 
or  two  at  his  ease.  It  was  a  young  wom- 
an in  a  pink  gingham  dress,  with  an 
ample  kitchen  apron  tied  around  a  very 
slender  waist,  and  with  a  quantity  of 
dark  curling  hair  falling  untidily  over 
her  forehead.  He  could  not  see  her  face, 
but  he  saw  two  excessively  dirty  little 
hands  burrowing  in  the  earth. 

"  May  I  ask  what  you  are  looking 
for  ?  "  he  finally  said,  very  lazily. 

A  pair  of  wide,  startled  eyes  looked 
up,  and  a  vivid  blush  overspread' an  ex- 
tremely pretty  face.  "  I  am  looking  for 
bugs !  "  she  exclaimed  breathlessly. 

*^  Bugs !  "said  the  nobleman.  "Fancy ! 
I  thought  it  might  be  a  gold  mine;  that 
is  what  I  am  looking  for." 

"A  gold  mine?" — with  flattering 
curiosity. 

"Yes,  or  an  heiress,"  replied  the 
nobleman  carelessly;  "the  terms  are 
synonymous."  The  blush  subsided,  and 
a  quizzical  expression  appeared  upon  the 
young  woman's  countenance. 

"  The  bugs  nip  the  roots  of  the  yose 
trees,"  she  volunteered  with  self  posses- 
sion. 

"  I  wonder  if  the  heiress  will  take  a 
nip  at  my  family  tree,"  soliloquized  the 
nobleman.  Then  he  looked  at  her  more 
intently. 

"  May  I  ask  who  you  are?  "  he  said. 

An  unexpected  and  most  bewitching 
dimple  appeared  in  the  depths  of  one 
cheek.  She  glanced  deprecatingly  at 
her  apron.    "  I  am  a  maid,"  she  said. 
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"So  I  surmised^* — with  a  critical  look. 

"  I  mean,  a  maid  at  the  house/*  added 
the  young  woman  severely. 

"  Oh,  I  see,"  said  the  nobleman,  glan- 
cing carelessly  at  a  diamond  ring  on  one 
slender  hand;  "  and,  pray,  what  is  your 
name  ?  " 

Again  the  dimple  entered  upon  the 
scene.    "  I  am  called  Annie,"  she  said. 

"  Annie,  Annie — where  have  I  heard 
that  name  before?  "  mused  the  noble- 
man. "  It  is  a  good,  solid  name,  no  frills 
about  it;  indicates  a  serious  domestic  na- 
ture, no  nonsense,  ^fond  of  home  and 
mother'  sort."  The  young  woman  at 
that  moment  could  have  taken  a  medal 
as  a  pattern  of  demure  primness. 

"  Well,  Annie,"  continued  the  noble- 
man gallantly,  "  I  am  conscious  of  utter- 
ing an  unnecessary  platitude  when  I  ask 
if  any  one,  by  any  chance,  ever  told  you 
that  you  were  a  very  pretty  girl." 

"  I  guess  they  have,  sir." 

"  H'm — you  *  guess  so  *  ?  You  are 
English,  of  course." 

"  Why,  of  course,  m'  lord  ?  " — very  in- 
nocently. 

"  Tell  me,  Annie,  just  for  the  sake  of 
human  interest,  have  you  bestowed  your 
affection  upon  one  happy  man,  or  is 
th^e  still  room  in  the  much  attacked 
citadel  of  your  heart  for  a  weary  way- 
farer ?*' 

"  Since  you  ask  me,  I  am  forced  to  ad- 
mit that  I  am  quite  heart  whole ;  but  I 
can't  think  how  that  could  interest  the 
likes  of  you,  sir." 

"  If  you  will  stop  looking  for  bugs  for 
a  moment,  Annie,  I  also  will  cease  my 
gold  bug  hunting,  and  make  a  mud  pie 
or  two  with  you.  Incidentally,  if  you 
care  to  hear  it,  I  will  tell  you  the  story 
of  my  life." 

Without  waiting  for  permission,  the 
nobleman  doubled  his  long  legs  under 
him,  sank  upon  the  grass  directly  in 
front  of  her,  and  for  a  full  moment  they 
gazed  at  each  other  with  critical  scrutiny 
and  without  embarrassment. 

What  the  nobleman  saw  was  a  very 
pretty  face,  w^ith  two  of  the  frankest 
brown  eyes  he  had  ever  looked  into,  and 
a  beautifully  shaped  mouth,  denoting 
both  strength  and  sweetness.  What  the 
young  woman  saw  was  six  feet  of  healthy 
English  manhood,  honest  blue  eyes,  a 
well  chiseled  nose,  and  a  decided  chin. 

5  J  M 


"Now,"  said  the  nobleman,  "I,  for 
one,  am  satisfied;  shall  we  play  together 
for  a  time  like  good  little  children?  " 

The  young  woman  smiled  kindly.  "  I 
suppose  we  must,  unless  I  neglect  my 
duty  by  going  away." 

"  It  is  part  of  a  maid's  duty  to  look 
after  rose  trees,  is  it  not  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  sir — that  is,  my  lord." 

"  Well,  Annie,  if  you  are  in  my  aunt's 
service,  I  can  only  say  ^  Lucky  aunt ';  to 
the  rose  tree  who  has  so  fair  a  cham- 
pion, ^  Lucky  rose  tree  ';  and  to  the  bugs 
who  are  hunted  so  vigorously,  ^  Poor  beg- 
gars.' Speaking  of  beggars  brings  me 
back  to  myself,  and  speaking  of  hunting 
brings  me  back  to  the  heiress,  thus,  in 
natural  sequence,  comes  the  story  of  my 
life." 

There  followed  a  pause  and  another 
critical  survey  on  both  sides,  then  the 
young  woman  relaxed  into  a  position 
which  seemed  to  signify  that  she  was 
prepared  to  listen,  so  he  began : 

"  Annie,  this  short  synopsis  of  my  life 
which  I  am  about  to  unfold  to  you  may 
not  be  very  interesting.  You  may  not 
understand  it,  or,  again,  you  may  treat  it 
with  contempt,  but,  at  any  rate,  it  will 
be  a  relief  to  my  mind,  and  I  shall  ask 
you  to  help  decide  the  momentous  ques- 
tion of  the  heiress  for  me.  To  be  sure,  a 
casual  listener  might  wonder  why  I 
should  choose  you,  a  mere  maid,  for  my 
confidante,  but  the  proper  answer  to  that 
would  be  that  it  was  none  of  the  casual 
listener's  business,  so  we  can  dismiss 
that  thought  at  once.  Now  I  am  going 
to  propose  a  little  game  called  Truth  for 
us  to  play  instead  of  mud  pies,  for,  in  the 
first  place,  your  hands  are  quite  dirty 
enough  as  they  are  (yes,  I  would  hide 
them  if  I  were  you),  and  in  the  next 
place,  truth  is  told  none  too  often  in 
these  days  to  spoil  it  as  a  game.  But 
remember,  the  truth,  the  whole  truth, 
and  nothing  but  the  truth,  so  your  close 
attention,  please. 

"Well,  to  begin  with,  I  am  the  de- 
scendant of  a  very  old  and  very  noble 
line — you  see,  I  don't  mince  matters. 
My  father  having  died,  I  have  inherited 
an  estate  with  deer  parks  and  shootings, 
a  turreted  castle,  and  a  bed  that  Queen 
Elizabeth  slept  in — quite  the  proper 
thing  in  every  way.  I  have  a  mother, 
bless  her,  and  one  sister,  whom  we  are 
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hoping  to  marry  to  the  Marquis  of 
Crewe.  I  am  six  feef  in  height,  and 
seven  and  twenty  in  years.  Our  finan- 
cial condition  is  such  that  my  own  aunt, 
Lady  Cardel,  does  not  realize  one  tenth 
of  what  it  involves.  The  estate  is  going 
to  rack  and  ruin  for  lack  of  funds  to 
keep  it  up.  I  was  obliged  to  resign  from 
my  regiment  because  I  only  accumulated 
debts  which  I  could  not  pay;  but,  worst 
of  all,  my  mother  has  had  to  feign  a 
semi  invalidism  for  the  past  two  years, 
just  at  the  time  when  my  young  sister 
should  be  going  to  everything,  for  the 
reason  that  she  had  not  the  means  to  do 
the  things  her  name  and  position  de- 
mand. 

^^  You  do  not  know — in  fact — ^you  can- 
not know — what  pride  of  name  and  race 
means  to  us.  I  have  had  to  sit  by  and^ 
see  my  mother  and  sister  deny  them-^ 
selves  luxuries,  pleasures,  yes,  and  ne- 
cessities, to  keep  up  their  end  and  de- 
ceive their  neighbors;  and  I  have  been 
able  to  do  nothing.  I  can  see  what  is 
going  on  in  your  mind,  and  how  you  are 
reasoning  to  yourself.  *  He  is  a  great, 
strong  man,'  you  are  saying,  *  why  does 
he  not  do  some  practical  work  for  a  liv- 
ing; something  besides  loafing,  shooting, 
and  living  on  others  ?  '  And  now  comes 
the  saddest  admission  of  all,  which  is — 
that,  actually,  I  haven't  the  brains  or  ex- 
perience to  do  a  blooming  thing.  Out- 
wardly to  go  into  trade  would  break  my 
mother's  heart  and  disgrace  me  forever 
in  her  eyes;  but  without  her  knowledge, 
I  have  tried  any  number  of  things — clerk 
work,  journalism,  parliamentary  work, 
etc. — and  failed  like  the  big  fool  that  J 
am,  for  the  little  I  made  at  it  wouldn't 
keep  us  in  gloves  for  a  year. 

"  And  yet  may  I  not  have  some 
trifling  excuse  to  ofPer?  Have  not  my 
parents  and  ancestors,  for  generations 
before  me,  been  lazy  spendthrifts,  com- 
monly called  noblemen?  Have  they  not 
spent  their  days  and  nights  in  shooting 
and  functions,  and  killing  time  general- 
ly in  accordance  with  what  was  expected 
of  their  exalted  stations  in  life,  and  have 
they  not  handed  down  their  traditions, 
characteristics,  and  ignorances  to  me  as 
a  legacy? 

"  Therefore,  with  the  same  inclina- 
tions and  mental  caliber,  I  am  left  with 
the  additional  handicap  and  load  of  an 


empty  coflfer,  which  empty  coflPer — ^para- 
doxical as  it  may  sound — is  a  far  heavier 
loadthan  a  full  one  would  be.  All  this 
shows  me  up  in  a  pretty  weak  light,  does 
it  not?  And  yet  I  am  going  to  make 
matters,  if  possible,  even  worse.  We  will 
admit,  then,  that  by  heredity  and  nat- 
ural disposition  I  am  a  loafer  and  a 
fool;  then  add  to  that  I  am  a  cad  as 
well,  for  I  have  agree  to  offer  a  high 
sounding  name  and  a  debt  encumbered 
estate  (thank  God  my  personal  debts  are 
paid!)  to  a  young  girl  I  may  not  care 
for,  and  in  return  for  them  shall  de- 
mand the  custody  of  that  same  young 
girl's  person,  and,  above  all,  the  entire 
right  to  her  bank  account. 

"  Observe,  I  have  agreed  to  do  this, 
so  I  am  as  black  as  I  am  painting  myself. 
I  agreed,  before  even  seeing  her,  that, 
no  matter  how  I  might  feel  personally,  I 
would  offer  to  make  this  exchange.  I 
made  this  agreement  with  my  mother, 
whose  pride  is  her  inheritance  of  these 
many  generations;  whose  entire  future 
depends  upon  the  marriage  I  will  make. 
That  is  what  I  have  promised  to  do, 
Annie,  but  my  feelings  on  the  subject 
are  distinctly  undesirable  ones. 

"  Now,  if  I  am  truthful  at  the  start 
and  tell  the  heiress  this,  why,  of  course, 
I  ruin  any  chances  I  may  have,  and  lose 
all  hope  of  accomplishing  what  I  set  out 
to  do.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  if  I  re- 
main silent,  I  shall  lose  my  self  respect 
and  probably  take  to  drink,  which  would 
be  cowardly  and  generally  beastly.  Of 
course  there  is  a  very  good  chance  of 
my  being  refused  under  any  circuin- 
stances,  which  would  mean  a  little  more 
cutting  down  of  expenses  and  another 
matrimonial  hunt,  but  do  you  know- 
somehow — this  last  alternative  has  sud- 
denly become  a  most  revolting  thought? 
For  a  very  curious  thing  has  happened 
within  the  hour.  Don't  think  I  am  of- 
fering this  as  an  excuse  for  my  conduct, 
for  all  my  plans  were  made  before  this 
intelligence  burst  upon  me ;  call  it  rather 
the  irony  of  fate,  for  it  will  only  add  a 
new  bitterness  to  my  certain  failure. 
Say,  for  example,  that  I  had  a  nauseous 
dose  to  take,  and  as  it  touched  my  lips 
it  turned  to  sparkling  wine;  that  is  how 
the  aspect  of  my  duty  has  been  changing 
to  me.  I  may  have  seen  a  picture  or  a 
vision ;  I  seem  only  to  think  of  two  verr, 
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very  truthful  eyes,  and  to  dread  the 
i?com  that  will  surely  look  from  them 
before  long.  I  see  a  lovely,  sensitive 
mouth " 

The  nobleman  turned  quite  red;  he 
poked  awkwardly  in  the  earth  with  one 
finger,  and  glued  his  eyes  to  the  tip  of  a 
little  French  heeled  slipper  that  peeped 
out  from  under  a  pink  gingham  dress. 
Then  he  braced  himself  and  looked  at 
the  young  woman  squarely. 

"  In  other  words,"'  he  went  on, "to  add 
to  the  embarrassment  of  the  situation,  I 
feel  that  under  any  other  circumstances 
I  should  readily  fall  in  love  with  the 
heiress." 

The  young  woman  had  returned  to  her 
task  of  hunting  bugs.  As  if  to  make  up 
for  wasted  time,  she  dug  vigorously  into 
the  earth,  which  of  coursfe  necessitated 
her  bending  her  head,  and  shaking  her 
curly  hair  all  over  her  face ;  but  the  ears 
showed,  and  they  were  very  pink.  Final- 
ly she  looked  up. 

"  Of  course  at  the  house  I  hear 
things,"  she  said  sagely,  "  and  perhaps 
what  I  am  going  to  tell  you  may  throw 
another  light  on  the  subject."  The 
nobleman  stopped  fidgeting  and  looked 
alert.  His  companion  fixed  her  eyes 
dreamily  on  the  distant  horizon  and 
spoke  at  some  length. 

"  I  happen  to  know  that  the  heiress 
comes  from  a  very  short  and  humble 
line.  Her  grandfather  was  a  common 
miner,  who  discovered  a  vein  of  silver  in 
Colorado,  and  made  his  '  pile '  in  no 
time.  Her  grandmother  had  worked  in 
a  cotton  factory  before  she  married.  Of 
course  the  family  have  forgotten  all 
those  little  detxiils  now.  The  heiress' 
mother  was  twelve  when  they  *  struck 
ore,'  and  was  sent  at  once  to  a  fashion- 
able school  in  the  East,  where  she  re- 
mained off  and  on  for  six  years.  In  a  fit 
of  folly  she  eloped  with  a  young  clerk  in 
a  banking  house.  For  a  time  there  was 
an  estrangement  in  the  family,  but  when 
the  grandmother  died  the  two  went 
back  to  Colorado  and  lived  with  the 
grandfather  until  he,  too,  died,  leaving 
them  his  immense  fortune. 

"  They  had  one  child,  the  heiress,  and 
the  mother,  who  perhaps  saw  the  folly 
of  so  hasty  a  marriage  as  her  own,  guard- 
ed that  one  child  most  carefully.  She 
had  every  advantage  of  the  best  schools. 


she  was  taught  music  and  painting  and 
languages,  but  somehow  the  fashionable 
people  of  the  East  were  not  ready  as  yet 
to  admit  the  rich  Westerners  into  their 
sacred  circle,  and  the  heiress'  mother 
had  finally  to  admit  that  socially  they 
were  not  successful.  Then  she  arose, 
mighty  in  her  wrath,  and  determined  to 
show  her  countrywomen  what  could  be 
accomplished.  She  took  the  heiress 
abroad,  and  in  this  country,  where  they 
never  recognize  any  social  scale  among 
Americans  except  that  of  a  greater  or 
less  degree  of  wealth,  they  soon  made 
an  entree  for  themselves  and  became 
quite  the  rage. 

"  *  Keep  always  in  mind,  my  daugh- 
ter,' said  the  mother,  'that  you  must 
make  a  good  match.  Pick  out  the  best 
you  can  find;  I  have  the  money  to  pay 
for  it,  and  remember  you  owe  it  not 
only  to  me,  but  to  posterity.' 

"When  they  were  invited  to  visit 
here,  the  heiress'  mother  and  Lady  Car- 
del  had  a  long  talk.  They  discussed  the 
pros  and  cons  of  a  match  between  the 
heiress  and  the  countess'  nephew,  de- 
cided it  would  be  satisfactory,  and  then 
pinned  the  heiress  down  to  an  agree- 
ment. She  was  to  accept  the  young 
man,  if  he  asked  her,  whether  she  cared 
for  him  or  not ;  she  was  to  buy  his  name 
and  his  estate,  so  that  she  and  her 
mother  could  some  day  return  to 
America  and  be  fawned  over  and  run 
after  by  the  very  people  who  before  had 
kept  their  doors  closed,  and  be  in  a  po- 
sition to  snub  right  and  left.  What 
a  triumph !  And  she  actually  agreed  to 
it.  The  fact  that  she  was  tired  out  by 
the  selfish,  artificial  life  that  surrounded 
her,  that  she  saw  always  greedy  hands 
reaching  for  her  fortune  behind  the 
smiles  of  the  many  kinds  of  admirers 
who  followed  in  her  train,  that  she 
thought  it  finally  but  a  choice  of  many 
evils,  is  no  excuse  for  her. 

"  But,  oh,  how  she  longed  for  one  per- 
son she  could  really  call  her  friend! 
How  she  longed  for  one  person  who 
would  dare  tell  her  the  plain  truth! 
However,  that  is  neither  here  nor  there; 
the  fact  remains  that  she  weakly,  apa- 
thetically, agreed  to  do  what  they  asked. 
Only  one  thing  would  she  insist  upon. 
She  must  be  allowed  to  tell  the  young 
man  frankly  that  it  was  a  business  ar- 
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rangement;  she  would  not  pretend  to 
care  or  to  feel  under  any  obligations  to 
him.  She  was  getting  what  had  been 
paid  for,  and  all  she  would  ask  was  to 
be  left  to  herself  as  much  as  possible. 

"  If  he  was  simply  a  fortune  hunter,  he 
would  agree  to  her  proposition;  if  he  was 
a  cad,  he  would  pretend  he  was  sensitive 
and  make  a  fuss,  but  come  around  in  the 
end;  if  he  was  a  true  man,  he  would 
truthfully  tell  her  his  side  of  the  story,, 
and  leave  her  to  decide  or  go  away.  You 
see,  the  cases  are  somewhat  parallel," 
concluded  the  young  woman  with  a  win- 
try smile.  The  nobleman  met  her  eyes 
eagerly. 

"  You  do  not  discourage  me  entirely, 
then  ? "  he  said.  "  You  think  that  if  I 
tell  her  the  truth  as  frankly  as  I  have  to 
you  she  may  believe  me,  and  not  refuse 
to  listen?" 

"  I  think  she  would  listen." 

*^  You  have  forgotten  that  on  the  most 
important  part  the  cases  are  not  paral- 
lel— /  am  falling  in  love  with  the 
heiress." 

"  What  proof  has  she  of  that  ?  " 

"  Her  insight  into  people's  characters, 
and  the  fact  that,  until  I  have  proved 
myself  first  of  all  her  sincere  friend,  I 
shall  ask  nothing  more  of  her."  The 
young-  woman  gazed  wistfully  away 
through  the  gardens  and  murmured : 

"Would  bat  some  wingdd  angel,  ere  too  late. 
Arrest  the  yet  unfolded  Roll  of  Fate." 

The  nobleman,  although  very  much  in 
earnest,  could  not  forbear  a  smile. 

**It  is  customary  that  English  maids 
should  be  familiar  with  Omar  Khayyam, 
I  see,"  he  said.  She  turned  to  him  with 
the  dimple  showing. 

"  Of  course  you  knew  that  I  was  the 
heiress,"  she  said. 

"Of  course.  And  you  knew  that  I 
knew,"  he  answered. 

"  Y'es,  and  you  knew  that  I  knew  that 
you  knew."    They  both  laughed. 

"  I  have  told  you  the  plain  truth,"  he 
added  a  little  sadly. 

"  And  so  have  I,"  she  returned.  They 
were  silent  an  instant,  then  the  noble- 
man leaned  forward. 

"I  was  actually  prepared  to  dislike 
you,"  he  said,  in  a  tone  that  implied  the 
absurdity  of  such  a  thing. 

"  And  so  was  I,"  answered  the  heiress 
decidedly. 


"  But  now,  on  the  contrary,  I  like  you 
very  much,"  he  added  anxiously. 

"  Fancy!  "  said  the  heiress  coldly. 

"  You  know  I  do.  Now,  with  you — do 
— er — ^}'ou  really  dislike  me  ?  " 

"  I  hardly  know  you;  in  fact,  I  haven't 
met  you."  Then  they  laughed  again. 
But  the  nobleman  was  in  earnest;  he 
leaned  nearer  and  made  a  little  speech. 

"  Our  meeting  has  been  very  uncon- 
ventional," he  said,  "and  I  risked  my 
every  chance  by  being  so  brutally  frank; 
but,  somehow,  I  feel  it  is  the  best  thing  I 
could  have  done.  On  the  other  hand, 
you  have  been  equally  frank,  and  I 
thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart. 
As  the  case  stood,  we  had  both  promised 
to  enter  into  a  contract  which,  from  a 
purely  worldly  standpoint,  was  in  every 
way  desirable,  but  from  the  only  true 
standpoint,  the  personal  one,  we  had 
every  reason  to  believe  would  be  objec- 
tionable. I  am  still  in  woeful  ignorance 
as  to  your  sentiments  in  the  matter,  but, 
for  myself,  I  can  speak  decisively.  I 
find  that  that  which  I  dreaded  has  be- 
come a  much  desired  thing,  and  that  I 
shall  be  a  very  proud  and  happy  man  if 
I  can  prove,  first,  that  I  can  be  your 
sincere  friend,  and  if  in  the  end — I 
can  win  you.  This  is  the  truth,  on 
my  honor  as  a  gentleman.  You  do  be- 
lieve me,  don't  you — Annabel?"  The 
dimple  appeared  again. 

"  I  may  be  easy,  as  the  Americans 
say,  but  I  am  afraid  I  do,"  she  said. 

"  Then  there  is  a  chance  for  me?  " 

The  heiress  sprang  to  her  feet  with  a 
little  laugh.  *^  I  can  answer  that  ques- 
tion after  I  have  met  you,"  she  said. 

The  nobleman  unwound  his  legs  and 
got  up  rather  ruefully.  *'  Must  I  take 
you  to  my  aunt  now  and  say,  *  Please, 
aunt,  will  you  present  me,  because  the 
lady  refuses  to  answer  a  few  important 
questions  that  it  has  taken  me  a  little 
over  an  hour  to  put  to  her,  until  we  have 
been  properly  introduced  '  ?  " 

*^  Good  gracious,  no  I  "  said  the  heiress 
hastily.  "  Y'ou  must  never  breathe  a 
word  of  it.  When  we  meet  it  must  be  as 
perfect  strangers,  and  with  the  coolness 
and  formality  of  cucumbers.  I  wouldn't 
for  the  world  give  them  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  things  had  progressed  so 
much  to  their  liking." 

"  Oh,  so  things  have  progressed  ?    I 
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should  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  I  asked  a  question  in  regard  to 
that  very  subject  a  few  seconds  ago/* 
The  heiress  bit  her  lip. 

"  You  take  too  much  upon  yourself," 
she  said. 

The  nobleman  suddenly  went  crazy; 
he  stepped  up  close  to  her  and  bent  his 
head.  "  I  want  to  take  one  thing  more," 
he  said.  "  We  may  never  see  such  an- 
other day,  or  so  much  blue  sky,  or  so 
many  roses,  and,  besides,  we  don't  know 
each  other  any  way,  so  it  won't  matter;" 
and  with  that  he  kissed  her. 

To  say  the  heiress  was  stunned  is  put- 
ting it  mildly,  but  the  nobleman  didn't 
wait  for  her  to  recover. 

"  Don't  say  anything  and  don't  be  an- 
gry," he  said  hurriedly  but  pleadingly. 
"  It  would  serve  you  right,  anyhow,  for 
trying  to  pass  yourself  off  as  a  house 
maid,  for  any  novel  will  tell  you  I  simply 
did  what  etiquette  demands  under  such 
circumstances.  On  the  other  hand,  this 
has  been  an  hour  in  a  different  world ;  a 
world  where  people  tell  the  truth  and 
play  like  children  and  learn  to  love  the 
people  they  ought  to  love.  Besides, 
you  have  got  the  most  bewitching 
mouth!" 

But  the  heiress  had  regained  her  scat- 
tered wits  and  had  taken  to  her  heels. 

Half  an  hour  later,  the  nobleman 
strolled  into  the  broad  hallway,  where 
Lady  Cardel  and  her  guests  were  impa- 
tiently waiting  for  Miss  Hath  way,  who 
was  delaying  the  luncheon.  Lady  Car- 
del  took  her  nephew  to  one  side. 

"  Annabel  is  a  bit  of  a  savage,"  she 
said  with  a  nervous  laugh ; "  the  naughty 
child  has  actually  been  digging  in  the 
garden  all  the  morning,  she  is  so  fond  of 
flowers.  It's  rather  a  wonder  you  did 
not  run  across  her  when  you  were  stroll- 
ing about." 

"Yes,  isn't  it?"  said  the  nobleman 
suavely. 

A  very  dignified  young  woman  in  a 


creation  of  lace  and  muslin  suddenly  ap- 
peared, and  Lady  Cardel  bustled  towards 
her  like  an  anxious  hen,  her  nephew  in 
tow  beliind  her. 

"  My  dear  Annabel,  how  late  you  are! 
We  are  all  as  hungry  as  bears.  And  at 
last  I  can  present  my  nephew  to  you. 
Miss  H^j;hway,  Lord  Manderville.  Man- 
derville^  take  Miss  Hathway  into  lun- 
cheon." The  heiress  and  tlie  nobleman 
bowed  stiffly. 

"  My  aunt  tells  me  you  are  fond  of 
flowers,  Miss  Hathway,"  began  the 
nobleman  politely,  "  and  that  you  v^ere 
in  the  rose  gardens  all  the  morning.  I 
have  some  very  pleasant  recollections  of 
those  gardens,  and  hope  you  will  do  me 
the  honor  of  showing  them  to  me  some 
time." 

The  heiress  turned  up  her  nose. 
"  Charmed,  I  am  sure,"  she  replied  with 
a  frigid  glance. 

"Is  the  rose  your  favorite  flower?" 
continued  the  nobleman  politely. 

"I  think  they  are  very  pretty,"  an- 
swered the  heiress  crossly. 

"  Do  you  know,  my  tastes  are  very 
simple,"  he  said  with  sprightliness.  "  I 
prefer  above  all  other  flowers  the  simple, 
old  fashioned  tulips.'' 

"  Ah,  indeed!  "  drawled  the  heiress. 

"  Not  all  tulips, to  be  sure" — with  em- 
phasis— "  but  certain  lovely  pink  ones !  " 

"  Tulips  won't  bloom  for  another  year 
now,"  snapped  the  heiress. 

"A  whole  year!" — with  a  sudden 
change  to  surprised  despondency.  "  Do 
you  really  mean  it?  Couldn't  they  be 
forced  by  extra  warmth  or  something,  or 
coaxed  if  one  was  siffficiently  abject  and 
humble?" 

"  Not  for  at  least  a  year ! "  retorted 
the  heiress,  then  betrayed  the  dimple 
with  a  little  roguish  smile. 

"Well,  of  all  drivel!"  fumed  Lady 
Cardel,  who  had  followed  closely  behind 
with  both  ears  pricked  up.  "At  that 
rate,  they  will  never  get  on !  " 


A  SUMMER  SPELL. 
A  LOAD  of  hay  in  the  street  one  day — 

I  close  my  eyes,  and  the  old  dreams  throng 
Back  to  the  time  when  the  world  was  May, 
And  I  hear  the  rush  of  the  robin's  song ; 
My  drifted  years  of  grief  and  wrong, 
And  my  heart,  with  its  me  and  asphodel, 
Grow  mute  with  love,  in  the  old  sweet  way. 
At  the  mystic  touch  of  the  summer  spell. 


Myrtle  Reed, 
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HER  FIRST  BREADWINNING. 

BY  MAUDE   WOOD  HENRY. 

BEING  AN  ACCOUNT  r*  THE  FIRST  STEP  IN  THE  COMMERCIAL 
CAREER  OF  A  WOMAN  WHO  PROVED  SUCCESSFUL,  BEGINNING 
AS  A  STENOGRAPHER  AND  DEVELOPING  INTO  A  BOOKKEEPER 
AND  CASHIER, 


IN  preparing  myself  to  earn  a  living, 
it  did  not  occur  to  me  that  it  was 
neccBsary  to  be  serious.  I  was  seven- 
teen— a  slip  of  a  girl  in  short  mourning 
clothes  and  long  curls.  I  entered  a  com- 
mercial school  to  learn  shorthand  and 
typewriting.  I  remember  the  pride  with 
which  I  htudied  my  l>ook  of  hieroglyph- 
ics— openly  on  street  cars  and  in  other 
public  places.  A  Sanskrit  student  could 
have  felt  no  wiser.  It  seemed  to  me  as 
if  I  were  the  envied  mark  of  all  eyes.  I 
aspired  to  court  reporting,  and  talked 
of  a  salary  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
lars a  month. 

My  first  actual  work  was  in  a  law  of- 
fice of  considerable  prominence,  where 
I  was  employed  as  a  substitute  for  three 
months.  I  managed  to  do  fairly  well, 
the  dictation  being  slow.  I  could  spell 
and  punctuate — a  fact  that  appeared  to 
relieve  my  employers  greatly.  The  first 
real  praise  I  received,  however,  was  from 
a  stranger.  I  had  reported  some  im- 
portant testimony  in  a  railroad  case,  and, 
though  greatly  frightened,  succeeded  in 
deciphering  it  creditably.  As  I  handed 
over  the  neat  legal  documents,  one  of  the 
group  of  lawyers  came  to  me,  and,  pat- 
ting me  on  the  shoulder,  complimented 
me  on  my  work.  I  learned  afterwards 
that  he  was  the  late  Robert  G.  Ingersoll. 

I  returned  to  school  after  this  expe- 
rience, and  resumed  my  dream  of  being 
a  court  reporter.  My  speed  increased, 
but  accuracy  languished  in  proportion. 
The  school  was  in  good  repute,  and,  one 
by  one,  its  best  students  were  placed 
in  positions.  Finally  I  was  summoned 
by  the  principal  and  told  that  he  could 
give  me  a  permanent  place — that  is,  if  I 
proved  faithful  and  capable;  qualities 
which  I  was  reminded  he  had  endeavor- 
•ed  to  develop  in  me,  but  my  love  of  mis- 


chief made  him  doubtful  of  his  success. 
The  position  he  offered  me  was  in  a  com- 
mission house,  a  new  firm,  and  my  duties 
promised  to  be  light.  The  salary  was 
thirty  dollars  a  month  to  start  with.  I 
was  distinctly  disappointed.  Court  re- 
porting suited  my  taste  far  better  than 
the  petty  business  of  correspondence; 
but  I  swallowed  my  chagrin  and  ac- 
cepted. 

IN  A  PRODUCE  COMMISSION  OFFICE. 

It  was  a  dingy  little  office  that  I  en- 
tered on  the  following  Monday.  The 
smell  of  produce  was  everywhere.  I 
found  a  chair,  and  had  a  pleasant  chat 
with  my  new  employer.  I  think  now 
that  he  was  as  little  accustomed  to  the 
idea  of  an  amanuensis  as  I  was.  When 
he  came  to  dictate  to  me,  he  was  so  de- 
liberate that  I  had  ample  time  to  put  in 
all  the  vowels  and  chew  the  end  of  my 
pencil  between  sentences.  I  transcribed 
ray  work  accurately  and  elegantly. 
There  was  not  much  letter  writing,  and 
so  it  was  suggested  that  I  should  keep  the 
books.  I  hated  figures,  but  I  acquiesced, 
and  took  my  first  lessons  in  debit  and  • 
credit  with  a  determination  to  learn,  and 
with  the  result  that  I  quickly  grasped  the 
essentials.  Within  a  week,  I  found  that  I 
liked  bookkeeping  far  better  than  short- 
hand. The  business,  small  at  first,  grew 
rapidly,  and  I  kept  pace  with  it. 

My  employer  was  interested  in  Florida 
orange  groves  as  well  as  New  York  apple 
orchards.  He  knew  the  business  thor- 
oughly. Traveling  men  were  hired,  and 
when  the  berry  season  arrived  I  found 
myself  in  a  hive  of  workers.  Figures 
and  entries  were  multiplying  in  my 
books.  I  was  requested  to  come  earlier 
to  the  office,  and  I  thought  it  an  imposi- 
tion, but  it  proved  to  be  an  advantage 
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I  finished  my  positing  while  the  day  was 
cool,  and  had  time  to  get  out  the  bills 
and  statements,  make  the  drafts,  and  do 
the  banking  by  noon.  In  the  afternoons 
I  attended  to  the  cash  drawer,  for  noth- 
ing irritated  me  more  than  to  have  any 
one  tamper  with  the  till. 

That  cash  always  balanced.  It  had  to. 
I  watched  it  as  jealously  as  a  mother 
guards  her  infant,  and  had  no  more  de- 
sire to  possess  it  than  the  mother  has 
to  murder  her  own  offspring.  In  a  way, 
all  the  money  belonged  to  me.  It  was 
mine  to  keep  straight,  to  pay  out,  to 
deposit  at  the  teller's  window  in  the 
bank;  but  it  represented  nothing  in  the 
world  but  figures.  Xo  visions  of  what 
it  would  buy  ever  came  to  me.  Could  I 
have  taken  some  of  it  and  concealed  the 
deficit  in  some  subtle  fashion  on  the 
cash  book,  it  would  have  made  me  un- 
happy as  an  irregular  proceeding  of  fig- 
ures. 

THE  RARITY  OF  ACCURACY, 

I  became  a  fiend  of  accuracy,  a  spirit 
of  balance.  I  craved  nothing  but  a  nice 
adjustment  of  debit  and  credit,  and  the 
shortage  of  a  penny  in  the  payment  of 
an  account  was  often  sufficient  to  rouse 
me  to  wrath.  The  carelessness  of  the 
traveling  men  became  a  source  of  per- 
petual annoyance,  and  I  sat  on  my  high 
stool  and  rated  them  severely.  That 
they  knew  enough  to  get  orders  I  ac- 
counted as  nothing.  Their  collections 
were  seldom  accurate.  How  a  man  arm- 
ed with  proper  statements  could  accept 
as  full  payment  an  amount  too  short  or 
too  full  in  the  matter  of  cents  I  could 
never  understand. 

Those  weekly  statements  were  positive 
tribulations.  The  serenity  with  which 
the  collectors  would  hand  in  the  cash, 
and  tell  me  to  charge  any  deficit  up  to 
them,  disgusted  me.  When  we  finally 
got  seven  traveling  men,  life  became  a 
burden  to  me  every  Saturday.  I  grew 
dissatisfied  with  the  books.  I  had  to 
make  false  figures  and  devise  peculiar 
entries  to  cover  what  I  knew  to  be  blun- 
ders pure  and  simple.  I  was  sure  that 
our  customers  had  paid  their  bills  cor- 
rectly, and  that  the  traveling  men  had 
entered  the  amounts  wrongly  in  their 
books,  for  they  were  never  sure  them- 
selves.    If  I  credited  a  man  up  sliort 


and  mailed  him  a  statement,  he  was 
pretty  certain  to  write  that  he  had  our 
man's  receipt  in  full,  so  there  was  no 
escaping  the  miserable  little  corrections 
and  additions. 

In  the  matter  of  ^aily  cash  I  held  the 
keys,  and  it  was  with  reluctance  that  I 
surrendered  them  at  bank  time.  For, 
in  spite  of  my  tyrannical  sway,  the 
cash  was  frequently  short  or  over,  and 
then  a  relentless  hunt  would  ensue. 
One  by  one  I  summoned  the  culprits 
and  examined  and  cross  examined  them 
until  they  acknowledged  a  quarter 
to  personal  use,  or  some  kindred  offense. 
I  think  they  rather  enjoyed  teasing  me, 
but  I  know  that  they  came  to  consider 
me  infallible.  In  three  years  I  do  not 
recall  a  mistake  of  my  own.  I  had  a 
way  of  fixing  my  attention  absolutely  on 
a  fact  or  a  figure  and  of  repeating  it 
back  with  my  eye,  or  in  my  mind,  and 
consequently,  when  a  call  came  for  a 
trial  balance  after  a  year's  work,  the 
sheets  tallied  to  a  hair  at  the  first  add- 
ing. I  had  supposed  that  this  never  hap- 
pened, at  least  not  until  a  week  of  check- 
ing and  rigid  search  revealed  the  over- 
sight ;  and  when  it  came  to  the  summing 
up,  I  held  my  breath  and  prayed  unceas- 
ingly. 

Nothing  that  I  can  now  think  of  could 
equal  my  joy  and  relief  at  the  appear- 
ance, one  by  one,  of  the  final  figures — 
the  exact  counterparts  of  the  figures  in 
the  other  column.  When  I  silently 
handed  the  balance  sheets  to  Mr.  Her- 
bert, I  think  he  must  have  seen  the  re- 
sult glistening  in  my  eye. 

I  have  worked  for  many  men  since  I 
was  seventeen,  but  this  commission  mer- 
chant has  always  appeared  to  me  as  the 
ideal  employer.  Always  kind  without 
familiarity,  and  encouraging  without 
flattery,  he  kept  my  zeal  in  his  service 
undiminished.  When  the  berry  season 
was  at  its  height,  he  often  required  me 
to  stay  at  the  office  in  the  evening,  and 
at  such  times  he  took  me  to  supper  as 
he  would  a  guest.  We  chatted  pleasant- 
ly of  many  things,  and  I  felt  an  exhila- 
ration on  my  return  to  work  somewhat 
akin  to  a  first  dissipation. 

PROMOTION  AND  HIGHER  PAY. 

After  a  time,  a  young  woman  came 
to  preside  at  the  typewriter,  and  another 
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to  assist  me  with  the  books,  so  important 
had  I  become  in  the  world  of  commerce. 
Also,  my  salary  was  raised,  first  to  thir- 
ty five,  then  to  forty,  and  finally  to  fifty 
dollars  a  month,  i  was  looked  up  to 
at  home  as  a  credit,^and  I  boasted  of  my 
prowess  not  a  little;  but  I  still  wore  short 
dresses  and  curls,  and  strangers  who 
came  into  the  office  appeared  to  regard 
me  with  amusement  as  I  pored  over  the 
big  ledgers. 

Men  had  no  personal  significance  to 
me.  I  viewed  them  impartially  or  par- 
tially, according  to  their  degree  of  ac- 
curacy in  dealing  with  the  figures  that 
belonged  to  me.  One  afternoon  my  as- 
sistant and  one  of  the  traveling  men  be- 
came involved  in  a  laughing  discussion 
in  the  office.  I  joined  them,  and  we 
grew  rather  noisy  and  hilarious.  Pres- 
ently Mr.  Herbert  called  me  aside  and  re- 
proved me.  My  cheeks  flamed.  The  older 
girl  was  really  to  blame,  and  he  knew  it ; 
but  he  told  me  then  that  he  recognized 
me  as  his  representative,  and,  as  head 
bookkeeper,  he  expected  me  to  keep  the 
others  in  order.  He  never  had  occasion 
to  address  me  on  that  subject  again. 

When  the  business  had  reached  a  con- 
siderable height  of  prosperity,  Mr.  Her- 
bert took  a  partner  and  moved  to  larger 
quarters.  Fancy  groceries  were  also  add- 
ed to  the  commission  business.  I  found 
the  partner  a  negative  character.  He 
was  short  and  fat,  and  continually  mop- 
ped perspiration  from  his  brow.  He  did 
not  take  an  active  part  in  the  business, 
but  he  had  a  most  active  inquisitiveness. 
I  think  his  ignorance  made  him  sus- 
picious. He  began  to  trouble  me  with 
questions  when  we  were  alone.  I  had  to 
show  him  the  ledgers — and  how  I  re- 
sented his  fat,  damp  hands  on  those  spot- 
less pages!  What  did  this  mean,  and 
this  ?  All  these  millions  in  figures,  what 
were  they  ?  Why,  tliey  were  the  other 
side — the  cash  or  merchandise  that  had 
to  be  charged  up  to  make  the  balance. 
He  didn't  understand.  Well,  neither 
did  I,  but  I  hated  to  say  so.  I  was  ex- 
tremely uncomfortable.  He  was  very 
dense,  or  perhaps  my  explanations  were 
insufficient.  At  any  rate,  he  worried 
me  half  to  death  with  his  insatiable  curi- 
osity, and  irritated  me  with  his  uncom- 
prehending and  dissatisfied  expression. 

Shortly  afterwards  a  second  partner 


appeared,  depositing  the  price  of  his  in- 
terest and  being  credited  for  it  on  the 
books.  This  man  delighted  me  with  his 
sociability,  his  conversation,  and  his 
dreaminess.  I  believe  he  was  a  student; 
I  know  he  was  a  visionary.  I  had  taken 
a  vow  to  refrain  from  light  literature 
about  this  time,  and  had  supplanted 
Mrs.  Holmes  and  Bertha  Clay  with 
Lecky  and  Buckle.  The  revolution  was 
to  be  complete.  I  read  these  on  the 
street  car  in  the  morning  and  at  the  of- 
fice between  times.  Mr.  Stowe,  the 
newest  partner,  approved  my  taste,  and 
we  had  many  delightful  arguments  con- 
cerning books.  I  do  not  think  that  busi- 
ness troubled  him  much.  He  took  a 
livelier  interest  in  the  anatomy  of  a 
tarantula  found  in  some  shipment  of 
bananas,  than  in  the  bananas  themselves. 
As  a  gentleman  of  refinement,  I  liked 
Mr.  Stowe  decidedly,  but  as  a  business 
man  I  held  him  in  light  esteem.  With- 
out conscious  thought,  I  considered  Mr. 
Herbert  an  ideal  man  of  affairs.  He  was 
either  silent  or  tersely  communicative. 
Every  one  felt  his  authority,  and  there 
was  no  appeal  from  his  judgment.  De- 
spite his  partners,  he  was  the  ruling 
spirit  in  everything,  and  no  one  else 
really  knew  the  true  inwardness  of  the 
business. 

AN  UNEXPECTED  BLOW. 

As  for  myself,  as  time  advanced,  I  ac- 
quired greater  facility  in  the  execution 
of  my  duties,  yet  I  performed  all  tasks 
required  of  me  with  more  correctness 
than  comprehension.  So  little  did  I 
really  understand  the  import  of  the 
transactions  about  me  that  he  might 
have  been  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy 
twenty  times,  and  I  should  not  have 
known  it;  or  he  might  have  plucked  a 
hundred  thousand  dollars  from  the  vast 
figures  I  forwarded  from  page  to  page 
of  the  ledger,  and  left  me  ignorant  of  a 
theft.  In  fact,  while  I  drew  the  checks 
he  signed,  I  did  not  keep  the  account  of 
what  we  owed,  and  so  had  but  a  one 
sided  view  of  the  situation.  Meantime 
great  shipments  were  going  on  and  im- 
portations coming  in,  the  expense  ac- 
count flourished  horribly,  the  demands 
for  rebates  on  perishable  goods  seemed 
to  me  never  ending,  and  a  time  came 
when  a  tall  and  elegantly  dressed  in- 
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dividual,  with  a  cold,  steely  eye  and 
quick,  abrupt  manner,  haunted  the  place 
daily  and  made  me  uneasy.  I  didn't 
know  why. 

On  an  afternoon  that  I  shall  never  for- 
get, he  spoke  to  me. 

"  Hereafter,  miss,  you  may  make  all 
bills  payable  to  J.  S.  Cartwright,  Jr.," 
he  said  crisply. 

That  was  all,  but  I  nearly  fell  from 
my  high  stooL  A  few  minutes  later, 
Mr.  Herbert  called  to  me,  and,  leading' 
the  way  through  a  maze  of  boxes,  bar- 
rels, and  crates,  he  stopped  in  a  remote 
corner  of  the  shipping  room.  I  sat  down 
on  a  box.  He  stood  looking  at  me  a 
moment,  then  said: 

"  Child,  I've  failed/'  and  a  sob  burst 
from  him. 

"  Why,  Mr.  Herbert ! "  was  all  I  could 
say. 

"  Yes,  I've  failed,"  he  went  on  broken- 
ly, "  but  you  are  not  to  go  yet.  You 
will  be  the  last  one.  That  man  who 
spoke  to  you  is  the  preferred  creditor, 
and  the  outstanding  accounts  will  have 
to  be  collected  to  pay  him." 

We  talked  a  little  further,  and  I  re- 
turned to  my  books,  but  not  without  a 
glare  of  hate  at  the  preferred  creditor, 
who  was  giving  orders  to  the  men  about 
him  as  if  he  had  owned  the  business  all 
his  life.  I  hoped  desperately  that  my 
employer  had  saved  something  out  of 
the  wreck.  I  realized  then  how  much  I 
respected  him,  and  how  insignificant  the 
others  appeared  before  this  man  who 
*  had  been  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  busi- 
ness, whose  energy  and  labor  had  stood 
out  in  bold  relief  against  their  idleness 
and  ignorance.  All  my  heart  went  out 
to  the  man  who  had  worked  and  failed. 

The  failure  was  the  talk  of  the  street. 
Sympathetic  expression  scarcely  sufficed 
to  gloss  over  the  secret  pleasure  some  of 
our  rivals  took  in  the  disaster.  Others 
were  incredulous  of  the  honesty  of  the 
affair,  and  one  man  offered  me  a  hundred 
dollars  if  I  would  tell  him  all  about  it. 
I  declined  the  proposition  with  scorn, 
but  was  inwardly  well  pleased  that  he 
should  think  me  possessed  of  confiden- 
tial information.  Of  course  I  really 
knew  nothing  at  all  about  the  matter. 

A  few  days  brought  in  all  the  travel- 
ing men,  and  the  representatives  of 
many  creditors.    I  was  appealed  to  con- 


stantly. I  had  all  their  accounts,  and 
was  asked  for  statements  covering  the 
entire  period  of  the  firm's  existence. 
The  talk  became  disagreeable.  I  was 
not  at  all  sorry  when  the  house  closed 
its  doors,  and  I  removed  myself,  with 
the  books,  to  the  private  office  of  the 
banker  who  was  the  preferred  creditor. 
What  the  fat  and  inquisitive  partner 
and  the  lean  and  dreamy  one  had  to  say 
about  things,  I  never  knew.  They  van- 
ished from  sight. 

WINDING  UP  THE  BUSINESS. 

I  had  been  getting  sixty  dollars  a 
month  at  the  time  of  the  failure,  but  Mr. 
Herbert  advised  me  to  demand  seventy 
five  dollars  for  the  remainder  of  the 
time  I  was  with  them,  and  I  did.  At 
this  the  bank  president  growled  fiercely. 
It  was  absurd  to  pay  a  girl  so  much  for 
the  mere  collection  of  some  accounts. 
It  wouldn't  require  two  hours  a  day.  It 
was  more  than  he  paid  his  tellers,  and 
so  on.  But  I  persisted,  and  he  had  to 
submit.  No  one  else  knew  the  books  as 
I  did. 

My  duties  were  not  arduous.  Indeed, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  I  should  soon 
have  to  hunt  for  another  position,  I 
reveled  in  the  very  leisurely  elegance  of 
my  condition.  I  got  down  to  the  bank 
president's  office  about  noon,  and  occu- 
pied myself  making  drafts  on  our  cus- 
tomers. I  had  ample  time  to  do  this 
well,  and  so  used  all  the  graces  of  pen- 
manship I  had  acquired.  I  gossiped 
with  the  bank  clerks,  and  thoroughly  in- 
censed the  irate  preferred  creditor  each 
time  I  drew  my  salary.  I  was  struck 
with  the  poverty  stricken  condition  of 
most  of  our  old  customers.  In  the  face 
of  the  failure  they  developed  the  great- 
est disinclination  to  pay,  and  return- 
ed the  drafts  I  made  with  promptness. 

It  was  a  long,  slow,  and  painful  proc- 
ess, but  it  came  to  an  end,  of  course, 
and  I  closed  the  great  ledgers-^my  daily 
companions  for  three  years — regretful- 
ly, yet  with  a  hopeful  glance  into  the 
future.  It  was  long,  however,  before  I 
could?  contemplate  those  unbalanced  ac- 
counts with  anything  like  equanimity; 
and  to  this  day  it  is  a  source  of  regret 
that  I  cannot  take  pen  and  red  ink,  and^ 
with  a  ruler,  set  the  seal  of  an  exact  bal-« 
ance  upon  them. 
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HOW    A    TINSEL    HENRY    V    MET    HIS    MATCH    IN    AN    IRISH    SUPER. 

BY  I,.  H,    BICKFORD, 


WHEN  I  met  Clancy  I  was  following 
the  theatrical  fortunes  of  a  cer- 
tain king  of  France,  while  he  was  en- 
listed in  the  more  numerous  army  of  the 
opposing  English  king.  This  was  a 
Shaksperian  revival  on  so  elaborate  a 
scale  that  the  narrow  world  of  the  the- 
ater was  moved  to  wonder,  and  the  star 
ruled  nightly  amid  surroundings  of 
pomp  and  splendor  with  an  iron  hand, 
and  his  reign  was  often  tyrannical.  To 
the  masses  in  front,  he  was  a  good  king, 
fighting  valiantly  for  Christian  honors, 
who  impartially  rewarded  his  followers; 
the  nearer  view  was  that  of  a  king  some- 
times selfish,  often  erratic.  Perhaps  he 
suffered  from  the  slings  and  arrows  of 
personal  resentment.  Being  a  marvel  of 
discipline,  his  career  had  left  a  trail  of 
weeping,  hysterical,  and  ambitious  ladies 
who  denounced  him  for  a  brute;  even 
more  vigorous  were  the  opinions  of  cer- 
tain gentlemen  of  the  old  school  of  act- 
ing. The  tales  of  outrageous  things 
grew  in  the  telling  until  the  reputation 
of  the  scholarly  gentleman  was  that  of 
the  churl  and  egotist. 

The  truth  was  that  the  Tyrant  had 
been  largely  a  victim  of  exaggeration, 
since  he  was  mostly  as  mild  mannered 
a  man  as  ever  made  an  entrance  or  effect- 
ed an  exit;  and  that  he  was  as  hard  a 
task  master  for  himself  as  for  others 
had  failed  of  appreciation.  He  had 
framed  certain  stage  laws,  and  these,  de- 
manding order  and  decorum  as  first  prin- 
ciples, and  a  proper  respect  for  his  own 
nervous  system — which  seemed  to  have 
been  an  evil  thrust  upon  him  when  na- 
ture made  the  gracious  endowment  of  a 
superior  order  of  intellect — were  misun- 
derstood by  the  thoughtless,  and  dwelt 
upon  by  the  aggrieved  as  proof  conclu- 
sive of  his  eccentricity. 

My  first  experience  as  a  subject  of 
the  king  was  depressing.  As  I  careful- 
ly drew  on  a  leg  of  armor,  to  my  confu- 


sion it  clanked  loudly  and  drew  amazed 
attention  to  my  corner  in  the  big  super 
room.  For,  in  breaking  the  calm  that 
hung  over  the  crowded,  low  ceiled  room, 
I  had  transgressed  a  rule,  even  if  my  of- 
fense was  quite  by  way  of  accident. 
When  I  came  to  the  other  leg  I  effected 
it  successfully,  and  was  only  put  out 
over  the  straps.  It  was  here  that  my  ac- 
quaintance with  Clancy  had  its  begin- 
ning, for  he  came  cleverly  to  my  assist- 
ance, and  had  the  glittering  and  un- 
wieldy things  firm  before  I  could  get 
my  coat  of  mail  adjusted.  I  felt  any- 
thing but  the  warrior,  and,  besides,  I  was 
appreciably  weak  in  the  knees  from  the 
weight  of  my  burden;  but  he  gave  me 
a  reassuring  slap  on  the  calf  as  he  ac- 
complished the  last  buckle,  and,  pro- 
ceeding with  his  own  garment,  held 
forth  in  a  monotone. 

"  Ye  was  needin*  th'  money,  I'm  be- 
lievin'?"  he  asked  quizzingly,  although 
his  little  blue  eyes  showed  no  trace  of 
curiosity  as  his  glance  swept  over  me. 
"'Twas  the  same  demoralizin'  state  I 
found  meself  in,  thanks  to  me  quarrel 
wid  the  ranch  foreman  an'  pikin'  it  down 
to  this  cinter  of  culture  an'  refinement.' 
But  it's  a  domned  long  walk  from  here 
to  Wyomirg." 

"You  are  a  cowboy?"  I  ventured, 
toying  with  a  steel  helmet  that  seemed 
likely,  from  its  weight,  to  crush  my 
skull,  and  which  I  hesitated  to  put  on 
until  the  absolutely  needful  moment. 

"I  know  the  country  from  th'  line 
to  Slaight's,"  he  averred,  "an'  it's  a 
half  rate  ticket  goes  to  Clancy  by  th' 
time  he's  done  with  this  spear  business 
an'  served,  God  help  him,  in  th'  English 
army  ferninst  his  will,  him  bein'  an 
Irishman  an'  approvin'  of  th'  Boer  up- 
risin'." 

"Why  didn't  you  get  under  the 
French  banner?"  I  asked,  flinging  a 
cloth  with  a  white  patterned  Heut  de  Us 
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upon  it  over  the  metal  coat,  according 
to  directions  as  I  remembered  them. 
"  Then  you  could  have  fought  the  Eng- 
lish." 

"An^  suffered  th'  pangs  uv  defate 
ivery  night  at  their  hands  1  '*  answered 
Clancy  stoically.  "  Annyway,  I  drew  me 
number,  an'  it  put  me  into  th'  English 
arrmy  corps,  an'  there's  no  use  protistin'. 
It's  a  mock  proceedin'  annyway,  an'  it's 
in  th'  records  uv  the  war  department 
that  th'  English  king  made  th'  mosht  of 
th'  invasion;  so  it's  as  well  to  be  on 
th'  winning  side,  for  all  it  may  be  wrong, 
an'  yer  conscience  a  bit  mangled  an'  out- 
raged." He  gasped  as  he  drew  his  ar- 
mor about  a  waist  plainly  too  large  for 
it.  '^Wud  ye  mind,  now,  bracin'  me 
corset  ?  "  he  asked,  turning  about  while 
he  breathed  heavily  and  his  freckled 
cheeks  swelled.  "  'Twas  a  smaller  mon 
fit  th'  Dagoes  in  th'  lahst  town,  I'm 
thinkin'."  Incased,  he  seemed  more  at 
ease,  although  he  gasped  now  and  then. 
He  sat  on  a  stool  and  carefully  balanced 
his  own  helmet,  following  my  movement. 
Everybody  among  the  dressers  seemed  to 
have  arrived  at  the  same  stage,  and  the 
call  boy  had  just  spoken  to  the  super 
captain. 

"  You  haven't  any  stage  aspirations, 
then?"  I  ventured,  more  to  keep  my 
courage  at  the  sticking  point  than  any- 
thing, for  in  this  garb  I  felt  pitiably  ab- 
surd and  out  of  place.  I  was  uneasily 
thinking  of  my  first  appearance,  for, 
though  I  would  be  but  one  in  two  hun- 
dred, the  self  conscious  horror  of  the 
person  unused  to  public  appearance  was 
over  me. 

"I  might  dhrive  a  stage,"  declared 
Clancy,  "  but  I've  no  call  to  walk  wan." 

He  chuckled,  and  then  looked  at  me 
trustfully. 

"  Have  ye  been  permitted  to  gaze  on 
'im  ?  "  he  asked,  jerking  a  thumb  upward 
and  backward. 

"  Who?  "  I  asked  in  bewilderment. 

*'  Sure,  th'  king  av  England  that's  re- 
sponsible for  all  this  divilment.  He 
sthepped  on  me  foot  lasht  night  after 
th'  battle,  him  breakin'  his  way  through 
th'  army  to  get  down  there  to  the  foot- 
lights where  there  was  th'  j'yous  clamor 
uv  applause.  *  Fellow,'  sez  he  to  me — 
an'  me  as  sthrong  a  man  as  iver  carried 


a  pike — 'fellow,  fall  back.'  That  was 
all,  but  annywhere  else,  an'  there  bein' 
less  uv  an  army  about,  he'd  'ave  felt 
th'  weight  of  me  f hist.  An'  all  the  time, 
mind  ye,  it's  th'  arrmy  that's  makin' 
th'  hit,  not  th'  king.  It's  th'  arrmy  that 
inspires  th'  aujience  to  transports  uv  de- 
light an'  to  movin'  scenes  of  grreat  en- 
thusiasm. An'  it's  th'  king  resaves  th' 
ovation,  wid  th'  arrmy  sint  back  into  th' 
caves  where  it  came  from,  to  sweat  it 
out  till  it's  called  on  to  help  the  king 
ag'in  an'  attind  to  th'  worrk  of  mas- 
sacre." 

He  lowered  his  voice  and  stood  up- 
right, for  the  super  captain  had  given 
a  signal,  and  there  was  a  sedate  move- 
ment forward  to  the  narrow  door  that 
led  to  the  winding  stairs  and  stageward. 

"  But  th'  worrum  is  iver  turnin',  an' 
it's  some  night  it'll  not  be  th'  king,  but 
Clancy,  that  gets  th'  acclimation  for  this 
conquerin'  uv  the  Dagoes — meanin'  no 
disrespect  to  you  because  ye're  agin'  me 
through  force  of  necissity." 

The  benefit  of  rehearsal  had  been  de- 
nied me,  as  I  had  been  taken  on  at  a 
sudden  moment  when  the  ranks  of  the 
French  army  had  been  thinned  by  the 
disappearance  of  a  single  follower  who 
did  not  report,  but,  so  it  transpired, 
there  was  no  need  for  this.  I  was  but 
an  incidental  figure  in  a  battle  tableau, 
and,  far  in  the  rear  of  the  pictured  con- 
fusion, and  warned  to  stand  perfectly 
still  with  a  lance  upraised,  I  did  not  ex- 
perience the  terror  of  stage  fright,  nor 
was  there  opportunity  to  record  my  im- 
pressions of  the  onlookers,  since  I  saw 
them  not.  My  eyes,  directed  towards  a 
field  of  carnage,  comprehended  only  an 
irregular  line  of  supers  and,  towering 
among  them,  Clancy. 

It  was  a  matter  of  patience  for  quite 
five  minutes,  and  at  intervals  an  approv- 
ing roar  came  from  somewhere  out  in 
the  dark  abyss  that  I  felt  stretched  at 
my  left.  It  died  only  to  increase,  and 
then  collapsed  in  a  growl  and  rumble, 
after  which  the  stage  manager  clapped 
his  hands  and  we  were  started  below 
again.  I  stopped  to  see  the  T)Tant  re- 
turn from  bowing  to  the  audience  and 
walk  with  ponderous  dignity  to  his 
dressing  room.  Then  I  was  hustled  into 
line.    My  impression  had  been  that  the 
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Tyrant  was  a  person  oppressively  serious. 
In  the  eaves  again,  I  confided  so  much  to 
Clancy. 

"  Serious,  is  it  ?  "  he  repeated.  "  He 
have  th'  gloom  av  a  hermit,  an'  th'  con- 
sate  uv  a  tenderfoot  asthride  av  his  first 
bronco,  unknowV  the  ways  uv  th' 
beast.  Have  ye  seen  'im  yit  on  th'  back 
uv  his  battle  charger,  which,  by  th*  looks 
uv  it,  come  from  th*  horse  car  stables? 
It's  th'  tonic  of  th'  broad  life  an'  action 
th'  man  wants,  an'  once  I  had  'im  at 
Slaight's '^ 

He  did  not  finish,  passing  into  a  deep 
study,  but  this  and  subsequent  conversa- 
tions with  Clancy,  convinced  me  that  the 
king  of  England,  as  embodied  in  the  Ty- 
rant, was  an  interesting  and  peculiar 
study  for  this  particular  follower.  From 
a  French  soldier,  I  was  transformed  into 
a  person  known,  as  I  have  since  learned 
from  the  playbills,  as  "  a  citizen  of  Lon- 
don." In  a  brown  tunic  I  became  one 
of  the  throng  that  was  started  into  a 
frenzy  of  enthusiasm  or  was  stilled,  by 
that  alert  and  everywhere  observed  gen- 
tleman, the  stage  manager. 

Following  the  battle  picture,  our  next 
task  was  to  welcome  home  the  trium- 
phant king,  who,  bestriding  the  charger 
berated  by  Clancy,  came  gloriously  to  his 
own  while  the  populace  waved  banners 
and  shouted  its  approval  over  horse  and 
rider.  The  picture  was  one  on  which  the 
curtain  was  raised  many  times,  the  cen- 
tral figures  pausing  patiently  the  while. 

It  was  not  until  I  had  been  a  citizen 
of  London  for  five  performances  that  I 
noted  the  position  of  Clancy  in  this  mov- 
ing spectacle.  Consistently  a  warrior  to 
the  end,  he  had  been  placed  in  charge 
of  the  horse  as  it  entered  the  gateway, 
and  his  duty  lay  in  guiding  it  to  the 
place  of  honor.  As  much  as  there  was 
to  his  facial  expression  might  have  been 
observed  on  these  occasions,  since  it  was 
apparent  that  he  esteemed  the  horse  as 
lightly  as  he  did  his  royal  highness,  the 
King  of  England.  Once  or  twice  his 
sharp  eyes  twinkled  mischievously  as  he 
held  the  bridle.  After  a  few  nights  I 
grew  fascinated  with  watching  him,  and 
in  speculating  on  the  plot  that  I  firmly 
felt  was  forming  in  his  little  bullet  head. 

Whether  his  acquaintanceship  with 
horses  had  been  so  wide  that  he  had  the 
instinct   of  gaining  the   mastery  over 


them,  even  when  so  indirectly  engaged 
in  a  theatrical  performance,  I  had  no 
means  of  knowing.  Certain  it  was  that 
the  horse  turned  from  a  quiet  and  mod- 
est beast  to  a  mettlesome  one  the  mo- 
ment Clancy  seized  the  bridle,  and,  while 
he  did  not  approach  the  spirit  of  frac- 
tiousness,  he  twice  had  balked  at  the 
gate  and  delayed  the  culmination  of  the 
stirring  scene.  And  then,  just  as  the 
breath  of  the  stage  manager  threatened 
to  stop  short  for  fear  of  the  complete 
ruin  of  this  effect,  the  mysterious  Clancy 
would  jerk  the  bridle  quickly  and  the 
beast  would  settle  into  place  in  the 
placid  tableau. 

Singularly  enough,  these  slight  evi- 
dences of  distemper  did  not  concern  the 
king.  I  think  he  welcomed  the  distrac- 
tion, although  warned  by  his  adviser 
that  another  horse  would  better  serve 
the  purpose.  There  had  been  no  actual 
harm,  and  in  a  succeeding  performance 
the  animal  would  be  quiet  and  undis- 
turbed. But  these  occasions,  I  observed, 
were  when  Clancy  himself  seemed  de- 
pressed and  not  inclined  to  exert  that 
subtle  power  that  annoyed  the  war 
horse. 

During  these  later  days  of  my  in- 
forced  servitude,  I  had  not  experienced 
the  joys  of  more  than  a  momentary  chat 
with  my  acquaintance.  Since  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  king's  stables,  he  show- 
ed little  inclination  to  gossip,  and  when 
he  did  it  was  to  deplore  the  nag. 

"  Wan  uv  Slaight's  thoroughbreds  is 
th*  thing  for  a  king,"  said  he,  "  an'  may 
hivin  witness  how  many  blocks  this 
rulin^  warrior  ud  git  on  th'  sthreets  uv 
Laramie  wid  a  bhroken  down  ranger 
such  as  this." 

Clancy  seemed  to  brood  over  it,  but, 
for  all  that,  I  was  unprepared  for  the 
culmination  that  made  the  Tyrant's  en- 
try into  London  one  of  the  thrilling  fea- 
tures of  the  theatrical  season.  That 
took  place  on  the  night  that  Clancy, 
having  hoarded  his  savings  against  the 
half  rate  ticket  back  to  the  Big  Horn 
country,  asserted  to  me  in  high  glee  that 
he  would,  on  the  morrow,  "be  free  of 
the  whole  disgustin'  proceedin',  an'  bad 
luck  to  th'  king."  His  mood  that  night 
could  not  fail  of  effect.  When  I  faced 
him  in  the  battle  picture  his  red  face 
cracked  into  a  smile  of  recognition,  and 
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he  winked  solemnly.  It  was  a  violation 
of  orders  that  would  have  sent  either  the 
Tyrant  or  his  stage  manager  into  a  fine 
frenzy  of  protest,  but  fortunately  it  went 
unnoticed,  although  the  deviation  added 
to  the  strange  uneasiness  that  somehow 
possessed  me  from  the  moment  Clancy 
had  prated  of  his  last  appearance. 

Among  its  other  duties,  the  English 
army  was  wont,  according  to  so  much  of 
the  Shaksperian  text  as  remained  after 
excessive  editing,  to  listen  in  keen  and 
imposing  admiration  to  an  address  of  the 
king  in  a  scene  following  the  picture  of 
his  victory.  These  mailed  warriors, 
kneeling  at  a  pivotal  point  of  the  re- 
marks, and  in  unison,  made  an  effect  of 
humility  and  thanksgiving  that  was  as 
simple  as  it  was  beautiful.  The  army  of 
France,  being  at  that  moment  stationed 
in  a  convenient  wing  to  cope  with  a  com- 
ing event,  was,  on  Clancy^s  last  appear- 
ance, permitted  to  view  a  deviation  that 
struck  them  with  wonder.  For,  th^  criti- 
cal line  spoken  and  the  whispered  in- 
structions, "  All  kneel,"  having  passed 
down  the  serried  ranks,  the  army  on  the 
stage  bowed  the  pregnant  hinges  of  some 
forty  knees,  with  two  exceptions,  and 
these  were  the  king  and  Clancy. 

The  freckled  and  weather  scarred  cow- 
boy, leaning  on  his  pike  and  towering 
over  the  assisting  minions,  gazed,  en- 
tranced, at  the  king,  who,  halting  in  the 
midst  of  his  soliloquy,  viewed  this  scan-" 
dalous  treason  in  an  appreciable  and 
very  natural  astonishment.  In  vain  did 
a  companion  super  pull  at  Clancy^s  gar- 
ment, and  equally  vain  were  the  efforts 
of  the  stage  manager  to  signal  to  the 
obstreperous  warrior.  He  was  as  stoical 
and  iinmoved  as  an  amiable  Indian. 

Years  of  experience  stood  behind  the 
Tyrant — and  stood  him  in  good  stead — 
at  this  critical  moment.  He  hushed  the 
first  titter  that  came  from  the  abyss  be- 
fore him  by  continuing  his  speech  di- 
rectly at  and  for  the  benefit  of  this 
standing  soldier.  He  had  never  ex- 
pounded the  lines  so  earnestly,  nor  with 
so  much  sincerity,  and  the  perplexed  au- 
ditors, at  first  inclined  to  the  levity  of 
the  situation,  but  gradually  convinced 
that  this  was  a  bit  of  premeditated  and 
illustrative  "  business  "  of  the  Tyrant's 
own  rich  invention,  were  hushed  into 
admiration  and  finally,  as  the  curtain 


fell,  into  noisy  acclamation.  Indeed, 
having  scored  so  unexpectedly,  for  the 
scene  had  never  been  a  strong  one,  the 
Tyrant  was  temporarily  compelled  to 
veil  his  anger  by  going  before  the  cur- 
tain to  acknowledge  the  enthusiasm  that 
there  prevailed;  and  when  he  returned, 
to  find  Clancy  the  center  of  an  excited 
throng  and  with  his  staff  aimed  at  the 
heart  of  the  frantic  stage  director,  who 
was  covering  a  great  area  in  a  little  time, 
he  stood  aghast  at  the  small  revolution. 

At  that  instant  my  mental  picture  was 
of  the  expulsion  of  the  daring  soldier 
from  the  stage  door,  but  with  a  wave  of 
his  spear  he  seemed  suddenly  to  cow 
the  throng  into  silence,  while  gaping 
stage  hands  looked  on  and  the  Tyrant's 
eyes  blinked  with  the  excess  of  his  in- 
dignation. It  was  to  him  that  Clancy 
addressed  himself. 

"  It  was  a  misthake,  sor,  that'll  be  re- 
gretful to  me  to  th'  ind  of  me  days,"  said 
that  villain  in  honeyed  accents,  "but 
thrue  is  it,  an'  it's  th'  same  whether  I'm 
rint  to  a  thousand  paces  th'  nixt  minute, 
that  your  r'yal  highness,  wid  th'  rare  ely- 
quence  Fi  niver  supposed  was  given  to 
man,  had  me  sphellbound  by  your 
matchless  elecution  and  grace  of  deliv- 
ery. *  It's  down  on  yer  knees  is  th'  di- 
rections, Clancy,'  sez  I  to  meself,  an'  as 
for  that,  it's  not  me  that  has  shown  anny 
disrespect  or  irriverence  to  me  king  since 
I  jined  these  cohorts,  '  an'  it's  down  ye 
should  go ';  but  for  th'  life  uv  me,  if  I 
could  have  sthirred  at  that  minute  it  ud 
be  because  I  was  sthruck  dead  in  me 
thracks.  Th'  wonder  uv  ut  is  that  th' 
sphalpeen  army  could  break  in  upon  yer 
highness'  invocation  an'  inspiration  at 
all !  For  meself,  I  was  turned  to  a  statue 
wid  me  speechless  wonder  an'  admira- 
tion, an'  if  I  can't  kneel  in  th'  prisince 
of  th'  dazzling  light  uv  genius,  it's  yer 
highness  that's  himself  to  blame  for  al- 
lowin'  yer  humble  servant  Clancy  to  be 
put  foremost  in  yer  ranks  whin  it  were 
bist  for  his  conscience  and  for  yerself 
that  he  be  kept  along  uv  th'  omjies  out- 
side there,  where  th'  music  uv  yer  voice 
fails  to  penetrate  an'  charm.  An'  so 
much  fer  Clancy,  who,  praise  God,  has 
at  lahst,  humble  as  he  is,  been  under  th' 
sphell  uv  greatness.  An'  if  it's  a  fipe 
that's  me  due,  take  me  week's  wages,  an' 
I'd  consider  it  cheap  at  th'  price ! " 
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I  do  not  pretend  to  know  the  human 
weakness  of  the  Tyrant,  since  my  im- 
pressions were  at  least  hastily  formed; 
but  I  do  know  that  1  have  never  heard 
words  carrying  greater  conviction  issue 
from  so  arrant  a  deceiver,  and,  but  for 
my  half  intimate  acquaintance  with 
Clancy,  I  might  have  believed  in  this  ex- 
traordinary excuse  myself.  As  it  was, 
the  face  of  the  Tyrant  lost  for  the  mo- 
ment its  hard,  unsympathetic  lines  and 
there  crept  over  it  something  like  a 
smile.  It  was  not  fitting  that  he  should 
confer  with  so  humble  a  supporter,  how- 
ever, and,  even  under  the  effect  of  this 
adroit  blarney  and  unexpected  explana- 
tion, he  did  not  lose  the  dignity  that 
comports  with  either  a  king  or  a  lead- 
ing actor.  He  turned  to  the  stage  man- 
ager, dismissing  the  affair  with  a  wave 
of  his  hand. 

"  The  fellow  was  obviously  overcome," 
he  said  calmly,  "  and  fortunately  the  ef- 
fect was  not  marred.  I  must  insist  that 
it  does  not  occur  again." 

Although  I  sought  Clancy  everywhere, 
I  did  not  see  him  again  until  I  was  hur- 
ried to  the  London  street  to  make  one 
of  that  merry  throng  that  awaited  the 
oncoming  of  the  king.  And  it  was  from 
a  back  row,  with  banners  flying  over  me 
and  the  mob  at  its  simulated  maddest, 
that  I  again  caught  a  glimpse  of  him, 
with  his  hand  on  the  horse's  bridle  ad- 
vancing through  the  city  gate,  and  his 
royal  charge  mounted  on  the  caparison- 
ed steed.  There  was  that  in  the  walk 
and  the  insolent  manner  of  Clancy  that 
convinced  me  that  more  of  the  unusual 
was  in  store. 

It  came  like  a  flash.  The  sedate  charg- 
er, flinging  aside  the  grip  on  the  bridle 
with  a  toss  of  the  head,  rolled  his  eyes 
angrily,  and  with  one  leap  gained  the 
center  of  the  stage,  the  amazed  king 
clinging  wildly  to  the  gaudy  trappings 
that  covered  the  saddle. 

The  citizens  of  London,  taking  to 
their  heels  in  sudden  panic,  presented  a 
confusion  of  shop  keepers,  idlers,  choir 
boys,  and  dancing  girls,  all  pressing  use- 
lessly against  the  wings,  that  offered 
scant  means  of  escape,  for,  in  the  tech- 
nique of  the  stage,  this  scene  was 
"  boxed,"  and  exit  was  only  through  the 
gate  or  a  few  narrow  doorways.  A 
bishop  of  the  Church  of  England,  red 


robed  and  gray  haired,  climbed  nimbly 
to  an  overhanging  balcony,  where  he 
posed  suspended,  his  eyes  staring.  And 
the  bravest  soldier  of  the  returning  tri- 
umphant army,  who  was  physically  a 
matter  of  six  feet,  groveled  on  the  earth, 
and,  as  one  swims,  moved  himself  from 
the  heels  of  the  maddened  beast. 

Now  that  the  space  immediately  about 
him  had  been  cleared,  the  charger  turn- 
ed as  on  a  pivot,  and  for  many  horrible 
seconds  all  that  was  apparent  of  the  king 
of  England  was  a  revolving,  glittering 
bit  of  armor.  This  top-like  proceeding 
ceased  almost  as  quickly  as  it  started, 
and  the  bewildered  horse  stumbled  on  to- 
wards the  audience,  which  sprang  to  its 
feet  as  if  so  ordered  by  the  systematic 
stage  manager.  I  turned  sick  as  I 
thought  of  what  a  panic  would  mean. 

There  was  a  crash  and  an  explosion  as 
the  horse  floundered  into  the  trough  that 
held  the  incandescent  footlights,  and 
then  an  awful  moment  of  silence,  dur- 
ing which  things  happened  that  will 
never  be  lucidly  explained.  For  the  next 
view  of  action  beheld  the  now  uncrown- 
ed king  gaping  in  the  chair  of  the  or- 
chestra leader,  while  Clancy,  astride  the 
horse,  pulled  at  the  bit  until  the  animal 
rose  to  his  haunches  and  then  wheeled 
safely  to  the  stage  center,  where  he  stood 
panting,  nostrils  distended  and  flesh 
quivering.  That  the  animal  was  under 
the  hand  of  a  master  seemed  a  matter  of 
instant  appreciation,  for  the  confusion 
settled,  the  audience  sank  back,  and  the 
stage  crowd  regained  confidence. 

The  canvas  curtain  cut  us  off  from  the 
staring  king  and  the  auditors.  Clancy 
came  down  from  the  horse.  He  was  as 
remarkable  a  specimen  of  self  posses- 
sion and  pleased  confidence  as  I  have 
ever  been  permitted  to  behold.  He  pat- 
ted the  charger  on  the  head  and  whis- 
pered a  few  soothing  words.  The  horse 
eyed  him  doubtfully,  but  appeared  to  be 
thoroughly  pacified,  and,  as  confusion 
spread,  became  the  center  of  an  excited 
throng  that  babbled  of  adventurous  es- 
capes, while  the  stage  director,  who  had 
been  a  terrified  witness  to  the  transfor- 
mation that  placed  the  Tyrant  in  the 
ranks  of  the  musicians  and  Clancy  in  the 
kingly  seat,  gave  over  to  a  pronounced 
and  undignified  hysteria,  during  which 
he  alternately  reviled  and  praised  the 
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rod  topped  super.  For,  even  under  such 
stress,  he  comprehended  that  Clancy  had 
saved  the  horse  from  crashing  down 
upon  either  trombone  or  bass  drum,  or 
from  plunging  into  a  near  by  box,  and 
perhaps  maiming  its  fashionably  bedeck- 
ed occupants. 

He  excitedly  gave  some  orders  which 
nobody  heeded,  and  ran  here  and  there 
with  no  fixed  purpose.  Into  the  confu- 
sion came  the  Tyrant,  having  made  his 
exit  from  the  orchestra  by  means  of  a 
long  and  narrow  underground  passage. 
He  was  worn  and  short  of  breath,  but  he 
rushed  forward  and  seized  one  of 
Clancy's  warted  hands. 

"  The  man  is  nothing  short  of  a  hero," 
he  exclaimed  in  severe  enthusiasm,  while 
omnes  backed  away,  and  the  silence  that 
fell  on  the  citizens  of  London  made  it 
possible  to  appreciate  the  noise  that 
came  from  the  other  citizens  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  curtain.  The  roar  in 
the  abyss  had  become  incessant,  and  the 
presence  of  some  one,  now  that  the  Ty- 
rant had  escaped  from  the  orchestra 
chair,  was  plainly  desired.  On  the  im- 
pulse of  the  moment,  and  still  clasping 
Clancy,  the  Tyrant  moved  off  towards 
the  drop  curtain,  and  presently,  al- 
though from  the  manner  in  which  the 
curtain  was  agitated  I  fancied  there  was 
some  resistance  on  Clancy's  part, 
shouts  of  enthusiasm  penetrated  to  the 
London  street. 

Then  there  was  silence,  and  the  voice 
of  the  Tyrant  fell  on  the  now  orderly 
audience.  It  was  a  speech  such  as  he 
had  never  made,  and  as  he  extolled  the 
bravery  of  Clancy  "  under  most  unusual 
and  trying  circumstances,"  I  could  fancy 
that  worthy  grinning  idiotically  under 
the  honors  thus  thrust  upon  him.  When 
Clancy  escaped,  after  a  tedious  ten  min- 
utes, he  dashed  for  the  caves,  where  he 
demanded  his  street  clothes  instanter, 
proclaiming  the  while  that  the  train 


would  leave  for  Laramie  at  midnight. 
When  dressed  for  the  street  he  wore  a 
pair  of  blue  jeans,  a  sweater,  and  a  small 
cap  that  gave  his  round,  ruddy  face  an 
odd  effect. 

"  Sure,  yer  r'yal  highness,"  he  re- 
marked to  the  Tyrant,  who  approached 
him  as  he  passed  out  and  insisted  on  a 
few  farewell  words,  while  he  pressed 
something  into  Clancy's  right  hand,  "  it 
wor  mere  amusement  to  wan  that  knows 
th'  nature  of  th'  beasts — but  I  want  to 
say  that  it  was  a  slobbery  and  bad  blood- 
ed horse  for  a  king  to  ride,  an'  it's  th' 
better  business  he  has  in  th'  sthreet  car 
stables.  An'  if  yer  honorable  dignity 
iver  gits  off  at  Laramie,  the  Slaight 
ranch  is  but  tin  miles  from  th'  town,  an' 
I'd  be  pleased  to  show  ye  th'  actions  of 
th'  wild,  untamed  craytures  we's  have 
wid  us  there,  besides  th'  which  this  wan 
was  a  mere  incidental." 

He  was  waiting  for  me  at  the  corner 
of  an  alley  when,  the  performance  over, 
I  came  out  into  the  night. 

"  I  have  a  shmall  bar  bill  at  a  frind 
of  mine's  just  around  th'  corner,"  he 
confided,  "  an'  I  lave  no  place  in  th'  debt 
of  anny  wan  whin  there's  means  at 
hand.  If  you'll  be  lookin'  in  wid  me 
now " 

I  accompanied  Clancy  out  of  curiosity. 
And  in  the  temporary  fame  that  came  to 
him,  and  which  he  did  not  remain  in  the 
metropolis  to  enjoy,  I  afterwards  found 
some  moments  of  consolation  in  the  sou- 
venir of  his  last  appearance,  which  he 
gave  me  before  he  boarded  the  train  for 
the  west.  It  was  a  pine  burr,  the  size  of 
a  hickory  nut,  and  I  have  since  been  told 
that  a  burr  such  as  this,  placed  under  a 
saddle  blanket,  when  there  is  a  new  re- 
cruit in  a  cow  camp,  is  warranted  liberal- 
ly to  supply  humor  for  the  onlookers,  and 
to  fill  any  horse  made  the  subject  of  this 
merry  jest  w4th  a  perfectly  natural  de- 
sire to  be  rid  of  its  rider. 


DEAD  MEMORIES. 

When  she  withdrew  her  smile 
I  dug  a  little  grave,  and  buried  there 
Some  memories.    I  covered  them  with  care, 
And  then  I  waited  patiently  a  while, 
Till,  meeting  me,  she  met  me  with  a  smile ; 
Ah,  such  a  smile  and  such  a  look  she  gave, 
I  can*t  remember  where  I  dug  that  grave  ! 


Horace  W.  Dresser. 
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HOW  THE  NATIONAL  SPORT  OF  BASEBALL  HAS  DEVELOPED 
INTO  A  WONDERFULLY  FAST  AND  SCIENTIFIC  GAME,  AND  SOME 
OF  THE  PLAYERS  WHO  HAVE  MADE  IT  WHAT  IT  IS. 


IT  has  been  contended  that  the  palmy 
days  of  baseball  were  back  in  the 
eighties,  and  it  is  probably  true  that 
from  1882  to  1890,  when  two  big  pro- 
fessional leagues  were  in  existence,  more 
enthusiasm  was  developed  in  the  cities 
where  these  flourished  than  has  been 
known  since.  But  the  game  is  more  ex- 
tensively played  now  than  ever  before. 
It  is  estimated  that  at  least  a  million 
persons  saw  it  played  on  Memorial  Day. 
It  is  truly  our  national  sport,  and  too 
popular  ever  to  die  out. 

While  professional  baseball  has  had 
many  ups  and  downs — chiefly  the  latter, 
of  late  years — there  is  no  reason  why  the 
same  big  crowds  and  fervent  "  rooting  ^' 
by  excited  partisans  should  not  again 
attend  the  matches.  Winning  teams 
have  seldom  lacked  support.  Xew  York 
furnishes  an  excellent  illustration.  Po- 
tentially the  best  baseball  city  in  the 
country,  for  the  past  four  or  five  years 
interest  has  been  dead.  This  season  its 
team  started  well,  and  on  Memorial  Day 
thirty  one  thousand  people  paid  to  see 
the  games.  Two  days  later,  on  Satur- 
day, eighteen  thousand  were  inside  the 
grounds. 

THE  POPULARITY  OP  BASEBALL. 

There  is  a  decided  revival  in  baseball 
this  year,  due  largely  to  the  advent  of 
the  American  League.  Lovers  of  the 
game  are  hoping  that  the  new  organiza- 
tion and  the  old  National  League  will 
become  friendly  rivals  instead  of  deadly 
enemies. 

But  even  though  the  gate  receipts  of 
the  professional  games  may  decrease, 
there  is  no  real  decline  in  the  deep  seat- 
ed love  of  the  game.  For  one  reason,  it  is 
our  own,  although  it  grew  out  of  the 
old  English  rounders,  and  nowhere  save 
in  America  has  it  found  recognition.  It 
is  a  fast,  spirited,  honest  game,  which 


makes  great  demands  upon  those  who 
play  it  best.  There  are  unlimited  op- 
portunities for  strategy — ^a  strategy 
verging  upon  the  **  smartness  *^  which 
always  arouses  a  gleeful  enthusiasm  in 
us.  It  is  the  Yankee  spirit,  I  suppose. 
Furthermore,  every  player  has  a  chance 
to  distinguish  himself,  and  this  gives  a 
powerful  personal  element,  encouraging 
a  remarkable  kind  of  hero  worship.  At 
the  same  time,  team  work  must  not  be 
neglected. 

Baseball  has  developed  into  a  won- 
derfully scientific  game,  and  it  has  done 
much  for  the  health  of  those  who  play  it. 
Xo  man,  however  naturally  gifted,  can 
be  a  good  baseball  player  who  does  not 
look  sharply  to  his  physical  well  being. 
He  must  have  mental  alertness,  activ- 
ity, technical  proficiency,  a  quick  wit. 
He  plays  in  the  open,  and  the  spectators 
can  see  his  every  move.  He  must  be  a 
strenuous  partisan,  and  work  and 
scheme  for  victory.  The  keen  spirit  of 
rivalry  that  is  a  part  of  the  game  has 
done  much  towards  making  it  our  na- 
tional pastime.  Incidentally,  it  has  been 
proven  that  a  successful  ball  player  has 
characteristics  that  make  him  a  success- 
ful business  man  when  he  quits  the 
game. 

THE    BASEBALL    "  ROOTER." 

It  has  been  my  fortune  to  see  most 
of  the  great  sporting  events  of  the  last 
ten  or  fifteen  years — college  boat  races 
and  football  games,  boxing  contests,  field 
sports,  and  the  big  horse  races;  but  none 
of  them  can  arouse  the  wild  and  tremen- 
dous enthusiasm  of  a  closely  contested 
baesball  match.  Often  I  have  seen 
crowds  of  from  five  to  twenty  thousand 
people  conduct  themselves  in  a  manner 
suggesting  inmates  of  a  lunatic  asj'lum 
under  intense  excitement.  The  game 
exercises  as  powerful  a  fascination  for 
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the  bank  president  as  for  his  office  boy. 
Some  of  the  most  ardent  baseball  cranks 
1  have  known  were  cler<rymen. 

The  only  thing  comi)aral)le  to  the  en- 
thusiasm of  those  who  love  the  gajiie  is 
their  keen  partisanship  and  their  loyalty 
to  individual  j)layers.  When  one  stops 
to  think  about  it,  the  idea  of  the  people 
of  a  city  being  ready  to  tight  for  its  team 
of  players  is  absurd,  inasmuch  as  not  one 
of  them  is  a  native  of  the  place,  or  has 
any  interest  in  it.  A  particular  favorite 
may  have  been  on  Xhv  team  of  the  bitter- 
est rival  the  year  before.  It  is  the  sense 
ol*  possession  more 
tlian  personal  loy- 
alty that  seems  to 
dominate  l)aseball 
devotees.  It  isn't 
enough  that  I  h  e 
''  rooter's  "  t  e  a  m 
must  play  good  ball; 
it'  must  win.  No- 
where will  a  city 
>U])])ort  a  team  that 
doesn't  win.  In 
those  years  when 
three  or  Tour  teams 
have  a  chance  of 
winning  the  pen- 
nant, there  are  live- 
ly tinu-s  on  the  ball 
^r»»un(is. 

THE   HISTORY  OF  PROFESSIONAL 
BASEBALL. 

I'lofessional  baseball,  as  it  is 
n<r\v  understood,  is  ju^t  thirty 
years  old.  It  was  not  until  1871  that 
a  r(«:ular  organization  was  formed. 
It  was  known  as  the  National  As- 
MK-iation  of  Professional  Baseball  Play- 
ers. Men  began  playing  under  sal- 
ary hack  in  the  sixties,  about  the 
time  when  the  game  began  to  take 
(*n  it.s  scientiiic  dignity.  Teams  were 
organized,  and  they  went  about  the 
country  jdaying  against  one  another, 
or  with  amateur  nines.  The  most  fa- 
nu)Us  and  the  best  of  these  early  teams 
Mils  the  Cincinnati  Red  Stockings,  the 
first  purely  professional  nine,  which 
])liiyed  from  l.s<5S  to  ISTO  without  be- 
ing o]iee  defeated.  St  Louis  had  a 
good  team:  so  had  Brooklyn,  Troy,  and 
various  other  cities,  including  Rockford, 
Illinois,  Avhere,  in  hS()8,  Adrian  V.  An- 
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son  began  a  professional  career  that  con- 
f  inucd  uninterruptedly  for  thirty  years. 
Albert  G.  Spalding  also  began  with  the 
Koekford  team. 

The  first  organization  lasted  five 
years,  and  demonstrated  that  the  play- 
ers were  not  successful  as  managers. 
There  was  too  much  contract  jumping, 
for  one  thing.  So  club  owners  took  the 
reins  of  government,  and  their  organiza- 
tion, which  dates  from  1876,  was  suc- 
ceeded, in  1878,  by  the  present  National 
League,  which  has  since  endnred,  its 
most  serious  setback  being  in  1890, 
when  the  disastrous  Broth- 
erhood movement  seriously 
hurt  baseball  for  a  time,  al- 
though in  the  end  it  no 
doubt  did  good.  The  Ameri- 
can Association, 
formed  in  1882, last- 
ed ten  years  before  it 
was  absorbed  by  the 
National  Le  a  gu  e. 
The  National  and 
American  were  on  a 
friendly  footing,  un- 
Jj  y    der    an    agreement 

.jt|  which  also  controU- 

',^y  ed  the  minor  leagues. 

This  still  holds  good, 
by  the  way,  but 'the 
new    American 
League,   organized 
two  years  ago,  is  not 
a  party  to  it.     The 
new    league    has 
teams    in    Chicago, 
1  hiladelphia,  and  Boston,  which  play  in 
opposition  to  those  of  the  older  organiza- 
tion in  the  same  cities.' 

THE  NATIONAL  LEAGUE  CHAMPIONSHIP. 

As  a  rule,  the  major  leagues  have 
included  eight  cities  each,  as  they 
do  now,  making  occasional  changes 
in  tlieir  membership.  Once  the  Na- 
tional League  w^nt  as  far  west  as 
Kansas  City  for  one  of  its  members.  In 
the  eighties,  })ost  season  games  between 
the  leading  clubs  of  the  two  organiza- 
tions were  arranged,  and  that  stirred  u]) 
baseball  interest  to  the  boiling  ])oint. 
When  the  New  Yorks  or  the  Octroi ts,  oi 
the  League,  met  the  St.  Louis  Browns 
or  the  Brooklyns,  of  the  Association, 
thev  attracted  enormous  crowds.    There 
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J.  J.  KELLEY,  CAPTAIN  AND  FIRST 

BASEMAN    OP    THE    CHAM- 

nON  BROOKLYN  TEAM. 
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KID  "  NICHOLS,  PITCHER  OF  THE 

BOSTONS,  WHO   HAS  BEEN   A 

STAR  FOR  TEN  YEARS. 

Drawn  from  a  copyrighted  photo- 
graph by  Chickering,  Boston. 


GRIFFITH,  PITCHER  AND  MANA- 
GER OP  THE  CHICAGO  AMER- 
ICAN LEAGUE  TEAM. 

Drawn  from  a  ph4fiograPh  by 
Scott,  Chicago. 


is  a  temptation  to  tell  over  again  the 
stories  of  some  of  these  old  time  strug- 
gles on  the  diamond,  for  the  famous  ones 
are  many.  But  the  same  scenes  are  re- 
peated over  and  over  again.  The  sharp 
and  deadly  earnestness  of  the  play,  the 
element  of  chance  that  is  never  absent, 
the  impetuous  frenzy  of  the  crowd  that 
shrieks  for  the  death  of  the  umpire  when 
his  decisions  displease,  these  will  be 
known  as  long  as  the  game  endures. 
Perhaps  there  will  be  another  contest 
like  that  between  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia when  Kusie  pitched  for  the 
Giants  and  Sullivan  and  Chamberlain 
for  the  opposing  team,  the  score  being 
tied  at  five  each  when  the  game  was 
called  at  the  end  of  seventeen  innings. 
There  will,  no  doubt,  be  scenes  like 
those  growing  out  of  the  play  for  the 
Temple  Cup  in  1894,  when  the  New 
Y'ork  Club  had  to  be  protected  by  the 
police  of  Baltimore,  and  spectators  from 
the  metropolis  didn't  dare  to  cheer  for 
fear  of  assault,  so  bitter  was  the  feeling. 
In  the  twenty  five  years  that  the  clubs 
in  the  National  League  have  been  strug- 
gling for  the  pennant,  Chicago  has  won 
the  championship  six  times,  the  latest 
being  in  188().  She  won  it  the  first  year, 
when  Albert  G.  Spalding,  the  most 
famous  pitcher  of  his  day,  left  Boston, 


and  took  McVey 
and  '•  Deacon  "' 
White  from  his 
old  club,  and  An- 
son from  Phila- 
delphia, to  form 
the  nucleus  of  the 
winning  tea  m. 
These  four  men 
were  already  fa- 
m  o  u  s.  Boston 
won  the  next  two 
years,  and  in  183!9 
the  Providence 
team  were  cham- 
pions. Then  Chi- 
cago won  three 
years  in  succes- 
sion, giving  way 
again  to  Boston 
i  n  1883  and 
Providence  in 
1884.  Chicago 
captured  the  pen- 
nant in  1885  and 
188(),  and  hasn't 
secured  it  since. 
Next  Detroit, 
strengthened  by 
the  famous  '^  big 
four ''  —  Connor, 
Broutliers,   Hich- 


VAN  HALTREN,  THE  NEW  YORK 

CENTER  FIELDER,  ONE  OP 

THE  VETERANS  OF  THE 
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ardson,  and  Thomp- 
son— won  the  prize. 
The  Michigan  city 
was  one  of  the  great- 
est "  ball  towns  ''  in. 
the  country  at  that 
time,  but  when  its 
team  failed  to  win, 
the  attendance  drop- 
ped otf.  Xew  Yark 
was  braced  up  by 
tliree  stars  from  the 
Haymakers  of  Troy, 
"  Buck  ''  E  w  i  n  g, 
'^  Mickey  "  W  e  1  e  h, 
and  (iillespie,  and 
.lohn  M.  Ward,  of 
Philadelphia,  and  it 
won  for  two  years. 
Since  then  Brooklyn, 
Boston,  and  Balti- 
more have  captured 
tJie  pennant. 

SOME   FAMOUS 
PLAYERS. 

Many  names  stand 
out  prominently  in 
c<mnection  with  the^ 
instance,  there  is  John  Clarkson,  the 
greatest  pitcher  of  his  day,  who  could 
win  games  when  he  could  hardly  throw 
the  ball  through,  because  he  pitched 
with  his  head  rather  than  with  his  arm; 
"  Tim  ''  Keefe,  of  New  York;  "  Bobby  " 
Carruthers,  of  Brooklyn,  also  a  famous 
pitcher;  Pfeffer,  Gore,  Dalrymple,  and 
HuncHiy,  of  the  C'hicagos;  Michael  C. 
Kelly,  **the  ten  thousand  dollar  beauty," 
so  called  because  Boston  paid  that  sum 
to  Chicago  for  his  release,  and  because 
he  was  one  of  the  homeliest  men  that 
ever  stepped  foot  on  the  diamond.  Kelly 
w^as  a  great  strategist.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  to  develop  the  fine  points  of  the 
game — **  inside  ball."  as  they  call  it  now. 
He  was  very  mercurial .    At  his  best,  he 


GEORGE  DAVIS,  MANAGER,   CAPTAIN,  AND   SHORT 
STOP  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  TEAM. 

3   victories.     For     the   matter.      If 


had  no  equal;  at  his 
worst,  he  was  as  bad 
as  any  of  them. 

This  trading  in 
players  was  one  of 
the  abuses  of  the 
game.  I  should  like 
to  have  all  the  money 
that  Anson  made  for 
the  Chicago  man- 
agers by  taking 
young  players,  de- 
veloping them,  and 
selling  them  to  the 
other  clubs.  This 
p  r  a  c  tice,  together 
with  "  farming,"  was 
the  chief  cause  of 
the  Brotherhood 
movement.  A  club 
could  reserve  the 
services  of  a  player 
indefinitely,  sell  him 
to  another  club,  or 
rent  his  services  to  a 
minor  league  team, 
and  the  player  him- 
self had  no  voice  in 
he  refused  to  obey, 
he  had  to  give  up  jdaying  altogether. 
Last  year  the  players  formed  a  pro- 
tective association,  and  this,  together 
with  the  opposition  of  the  American 
League,  forced  concessions  from  the 
rulers  of  the  game.  If  the  disgraceful 
rowdyism  on  the  part  of  some  players, 
and  the  senseless  ^*  kicking,"  could  be 
done  away  with,  baseball  would  be  on  a 
])etter  plane  than  ever  before. 

So  far  as  the  game  itself  is  concerned, 
it  has  steadily  improved.  To  him  who 
loves  it,  there  is  never  a  dull  minute. 
There  is  a  dash  and  vividness  about  it. 
As  Senator  David  B.  Hill  once  said,  it 
has  more  of  the  American  spirit  in  it 
than  anything  he  knew.  The  play  has 
been  developed  to  a  point  undreamed  of 


PITCHING   THE   CrRVE    BALL— THE    FIRST   AND   SECOND    FIGURES    SHOW    HOW    THE    PITCHERS    FORMERLY 

HELD   THE   BALL   FOR   THE   OUT   AND   DOWN    CURVE.      THE  THIRD   FIGURE   SHOWS   THE 

POSITION   NOW   USED   FOR   ALL   THE   CURVES. 
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AMOS   RIJSIE,  FORMERLY   OP   NKW    YORK,  NOW  WITH  THE  CINCIN- 
NATI TEAM,  ONE   OP   THE  GREATEST   UVING   PITCHERS. 


twenty  years  ago.  Individuals  not  only 
play  far  better,  but  the  team  work  has 
come  to  have  something  of  the  auto- 
matic perfection  of  a  machine.  For  in- 
stance, base  runner  and  batter  now  work 
in  harmony.  The  former  signals  the 
man  at  the  plate  that  he  is  going  to  try 
for  the  next  base.  The  batsman  hits  the 


ball  if  he  can,  the  first  object 
being  to  advance  the  base  run- 
ner, who  gets  a  start  of  a  few 
seconds  that  usually  insures  his 
safety. 

STRATEGY  IN  BASEBALL. 

But  these  plays  are  not  sure. 
Xothing  is  sure  in  baseball,  and 
it  is  the  element  of  chance  that 
increases  the  interest.  The 
most  valuable  player  is  one  who 
rises  to  emergencies,  whose 
mind  grasps  possibilities,  and 
whose  muscles  act  as  quickly  as 
he  thinks.  The  Brooklyns,  the 
National  League  champions 
for  the  past  two  years,  have 
had  no  intricate  systems  of  play 
mapped  out,  as  has  been  sup- 
posed. The  team  has  won  be- 
cause it  was  made  up  of  men 
quick  to  act,  always  on  the  qui 
vive  to  take  advantage  of  a 
point,  great  or  small.  Much 
credit  must  be  given  to  their  manager, 
EdwaVd  Hanlon,  for  selecting  men  of 
this  caliber,  as  well  as  for  teaching  them 
much  in  the  way  of  improving  their 
mechanical  skill. 

A  few  years  ago  those  who  watched 
the  Boston  team  noticed  that  with  a 
man  on  first  base,  the  batsman  would 
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ARTHUR    CUMMING8,    WHO    DI8-  EDWARD  HANLON,  MANAGER  OF  JOHN  J.  MCGRAW,  MANAGER  AND 

COVERED  THE  CURVE  BALL  CHAMPION  BROOKLYN  AND  CAPTAIN  BALTIMORE  AMER- 

IN    PITCHING.  BALTIMORE  CLUBS.  ICAN  LEAGUE  TEAM. 
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frequently  drive  the  ball  to  a  part  of 
the  infield  that  was  unguarded.  The 
trick  was  simple  enough.  The  base  run- 
ner would  make  a  feint  to  run  to  sec- 
ond, and  the  player  who  was  to  cover 
second  base  would  naturally  start  for 
that  point.  This  would  tell  the  batter 
whether  the  short  stop  or  second  base- 


only  because  he  is  naturally  a  good  bat- 
ter, but  because  the  other  side  never 
knows  what  to  expect  from  him.  He 
takes  in  at  a  glance  the  positions  of  the 
opposing  fielders,  and  tries  to  put  the 
ball  out  of  their  reach.  With  such  men 
it  is  design,  not  accident,  as  a  rule,  when 
the  ball  falls  out  of  reach  just  back  of 
the  infielders,  making  what  is  seemingly 


AN    ATTEMPT    TO    STEAL    THIRD — THE    PACT    THAT    THE    BALL    18    THROWN     HIGH     TO    THE    BASEMAN 
INCREASES    THE    CHANCES    OP    THE    RUNNER,  WHO    HOPES    TO    SLIDE    UNDER    IT. 


man  was  to  take  the  catcher's  throw; 
and  he  would  try  to  send  the  ball  to  the 
place  just  vacated. 

Credit  for  evolving  this  bit  of  strategy 
was  given  to  Thomas  McCarthy.  The 
first  man  on  a  rival  team  to  discover  the 
trick — but  not  before  it  had  profited  the 
Boston  nine  to  a  considerable  extent — 
was  John  M.  Ward,  captain  and  manager 
of  the  New  York  team,  now  a  successful 
lawyer.  The  success  of  the  scheme  de- 
pended upon  the  knack  of  "'  placing  the 
ball,''  another  department  in  which  the 
game  has  greatly  advanced.  In  the  old 
days  a  man  grasped  his  wagon  tongue, 
s])at  on  his  hands,  tapped  the  home  plate 
with  the  bat,  and  slammed  away  with 
might  and  main,  bent  on  knocking  the 
])all  out  of  the  lot.  Now  the  best  batters 
are  not  the  longest  hitters,  but  those 
most  skilful  in  })lacing. 

A  player  like  Keeler,  of  the  Brook- 
lyns,  is  always  dangerous  at  the  ]>at,  not 


batting  that  has  been  practised  a  great 
deal  in  late  years,  and  has  increased  the 
variety  and  uncertainty  of  the  game. 
This  tapping  of  the  ball  so  that  it  rolls 
only  a  few  feet  from  the  batter,  if  done 
successfully,  quickly  brings  discomfiture 
to  the  other  side.  To  contend  with 
bunting  there  has  come  greater  celerity 
in  fielding,  as  witness  the  effective  hand- 
ling of  bunts  by  (^ollins,  the  Boston 
third  baseman,  for  whom  the  baby  hit 
has  no  terrors. 

It  is  plain  as  the  nose  on  one's  face 
that  the  man  who  always  hits  to  right 
field  or  left  field,  as  the  case' may  be,  has 
less  chance  of  having  his  liit  fall  safely, 
no  matter  how  good  an  eye  he  may  have 
or  how  hard  and  squarely  he  may  meet 
the  ball,  than  the  man  who  possesses  the 
"  batting  eye,"  and  who  can  vary  his 
direction.  There  have  always  been  skil- 
ful batters,  but  nowadays  attention  is 
paid  to  suiting  the  style  of  hitting  to 
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JERRY  DENNY,  THIRD  BASEMAN.  JOHN  M.  WARD,  SHORT  STOP.  ROGER  CONNOR,  FIRST  BASEMAN. 

THREE   OLD   TIME   STARS   OF   THE   NEW   YORK   TEAM. 


the  circunistancvj^,  rather  than  to  baii^^- 
iiig  away  with  all  one'??  might.  At  the 
name  time,  there  are  players  of  the  hard 
swinging  type  who  are  tirst 
class  batsmen.  Notable 
among  these  is  Wagner,  the 
Pittsburg  player.  Lajoie, 
of  the  Philadelphia  Ameri- 
can League  team,  for  in- 
stance, can  drive  a  ball 
liarder  than  any  other  phiy- 
er,  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  Wagner  and  Hick- 
man, of  the  Xew  Yorks.  He 
has  a  quick,  free  swing,  not 
hard,  ap})arently,  but  he 
meets  the  ball  squarely  and 
it  goes  swiftly.  Kellcy  and 
Keeler,  of  the  Brooklyns, 
and  Burkett,  of  St.  Louis, 
are  first  class  batters  who 
use  a  wrist  movement,  with 
no  hard  swing.  Keeping 
the  bat  well  under  control 
all  the  time,  they  are  able 
to  tell  on  the  instant  wheth- 
er the  ball  pitched  is  of  the 
kind  at  wMiich  they  wish  to 
strike.  Certain  skilful  bats- 
men sometimes  resort  to 
"chopping*' the  ball.  The 
bat  comes  in  contact  with 
the  ball  with  a  quick  down- 
ward motion,  sending  it  to 
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KEELER,    OF    THE    BROOKLYNS, 

ONE  OF  THE  MOST  SCIENTIHC 

BATTERS  IN  THE  LEAGUE, 

AN    EXPONENT    OF 

PLArE    HITTING. 


the  ground  and  causing  it  to  describe 
erratic  bounds.     All  these  wrinkles  in 
batting    have    been    gradual    develop- 
ments. 

The  greatest  strides  in 
scientific  play  in  the  nation- 
al game  have  been  in  pitch- 
ing. Men  who  are  still 
young  enough  to  run  a  foot 
race  can  remember  w-hen 
the  ball  had  to  pass  below 
the  hip.  "Ar'  Spalding 
was  the  greatest  master  of 
that  style.  The  curve  ball, 
discovered  by  Arthur  Cum- 
mings  about  18G9,  was  not 
developed  until  many  years 
later.  Lentil  comparatively 
recent  years  the  manner  of 
gripping  the  ball  deter- 
mined the  curve.  But  that 
warned  the  batsman,  so  now 
only  one  grip  is  used  for  all 
deliveries,  the  pitcher  se- 
curing differtmt  curves  by 
wrist  movements.  In  throw- 
ing the  out  curve,  the  ball 
gdcs  off  the  fore  finger ;  for 
the  in  curve,  it  goes  off  be- 
tween the  second  and  third 
fingers,  while  the  drop  is  se- 
cured by  snapping  it  oft'  the 
ends  of  both  fingers. 

The  drop  is  a  most  baf- 
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fling  ball.  Two  pitchers  of  former  days, 
KaiHsay  and  Kilroy,  were  experts  in 
throwing  the  drop  ball,  and  their  records 
of  strike  outs  were  large.  '"  Cy  "  Sey- 
mour, late  of  New  York,  but  now  with 
Baltimore,  has  a  most  baffling  drop  ball. 
But  this  curve  is  not  much  used  because 
of  tlie  strain  it  imposes  upon  the  muscles 
of  the  arm  and  shoulder.  The  most 
important  thing  is  to  control  the  ball. 
Seymour  has  the  most  remarkable 
curves  of  any  pitcher  that  ever  lived, 
but  he  cannot  be  sure  of  the  ball,  and  so 
he  is  not  a  great  pitcher. 

THE    BATTLE    OF    PITCHER    AND   BATSMAN. 

If  a  batter  prefers  a  low  ball  well  out, 
he  dislikes  to  have  a  pitcher  send  it 
swishing  around  his  ear  with  a  sharp  in- 
shoot.  Then,  too,  there  is  change  of 
pace.  The  pitcher  whose  motions  in- 
dicate that  tlie  ball  will  be  sent  through 
like  a  shot  out  of  a  cannon,  as  was 
the  last  one,  and  who  actually  tlirows 
a  ball  so  slow  that  it  hardly  carries 
to  the  plate,  is  pretty  certain  to  puz- 
zle the  batter.  Hughes,  of  the  Brook- 
lyns,  is  an  expert  in  change  of  pace,  and 
one  cannot  tell  from  his  grip  and  mo- 
tions when  the  slow  ball  and  when  the 
swift  one  is  to  be  thrown.  Hughes  says 
that  the  only  difference  is  that  he  holds 
the  ball  loosely  wlien  it  is  to  be  slow.  It 
is  the  hardest  of  all  to-control. 


From  an  amateur  standpoint,  the 
game  has  fully  held  its  own.  It  is  found 
in  its  highest  develoi)ment  in  the  large 
universities,  where  the  teams  play  prac- 
tically as  well  as  professionals.  The 
colleges  have  produced  many  famous 
players.  >^^)  professional  battery  has 
gained  greater  fame  than  Stagg  and 
Dann,  of  Yale,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  there 
was  ever  a  stronger  pitcher  than 
'^  Dutch  "  Carter  up  to  the  time  when 
his  shoulder  failed  him. 

One  of  the  stars  of  professional  base- 
ball this  year  is  a  college  boy  earning 
enough  money  to  complete  his  course. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  season,  it  seemed 
certain  that  Matthewson  was  one  of  those 
phenomenal  pitchers  who  are  occasion- 
ally developed.  He  has  all  the  steadi- 
ness, the  coolness,  and  the  strategy  of  a 
veteran  like  Nichols,  coupled  with  per- 
fect control,  all  the  curves,  and  an  in- 
tuitive knowledge  of  the  weaknesses  of 
his  opponent.  This  youth  of  twenty 
two  restored  baseball  in  New  Y^ork,  by 
giving  its  team  the  leading  position  in 
the  championship  race.  He  seems  to  be 
one  of  those  players  who  will  get  along 
in  the  world,  for  there  is  more  than  one 
millionaire  in  tins  country  who  began 
his  career  as  a  professional  baseball 
player.  And  most  of  the  professionals 
earn  enough  to  retire  on  a  competence, 
and  that  is  true  of  no  other  sport. 
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IN    THB    OIL    COUNTRY    OF    WESTERN    PENNSYLVANIA,    WHERE    THE    FIRST    PETROLEUM    WELL    WAS 
DRIVEN   IN    1859— A   VIEW   NEAR    OIL  CITY,  SHOWING   A  GROUP  OF  WELLS   WITH   DERRICKS, 

PIPES,   AND   TANKS. 

The  Story  of  Petroleum. 

BY  EDMUND    OTIS    HOVEY. 

ONE  OF  THE  WORLD'S  MOST  WONDERFUL  MODERN  INDUSTRIES- 
ITS  BEGINNING  IN  AMERICA  FORTY  TWO  YEARS  AGO,  ITS 
TREMENDOUS  DEVELOPMENT,  THE  FORTUNES  IT  HAS  MADE,  AND 
THE  MANY  USES  TO  WHICH  ITS  PRODUCT  IS  PUT. 


MOST  persons  look  upon  petroleum 
as  something  modern,  and  com- 
mercially it  is  little  more  than  forty 
years  old;  but  the  first  human  knowl- 
edge of  mineral  oil  is  lost  in  the  legends 
of  prehistoric  times.  The  walls  of  an- 
cient Xineveh  and  Babylon  were  laid  in 
cement  made  by  the  use  of  asplialtum. 
Noah's  famous  craft  was  ''  pitched  with- 
in and  without  with  pitch."  The  bricks 
of  the  tower  of  Babel  were  set  in  mortar 
made  of  slime,  and  the  ark  of  bulrushes 
in  which  the  infant  Moses  was  set  atioat 
upon  the  Nile  was  rendered  waterproof 
by  the  same  substance — nothing  more 


or  less  than  crude  petroleum  which  had 
lost  its  volatile  constituents  through 
long  exposure  to  the  atmosphere. 

Before  written  history  begins,  the 
Chinese  were  obtaining  oil  from  artesian 
wells  of  great  depth,  while  the  Japanese 
and  Burmese  have  drawn  petroleum 
from  dug  wells  for  many  centuries. 
Herodotus  described  the  oil  springs  on 
the  island  of  Zante,  west  of  Greece, 
which  are  still  flowing,  as  they  did  when 
he  wrote  twenty  Ave  centuries  ago. 
Pliny  mentions  the  petroleum  found  at 
Agrigentum,  which  was  called  '*  Sicilian 
oil,"  and  was  burned  in  lamps. 
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Of  all  the  early  sources  of  production, 
the  most  important  was  in  Burma,  where 
the  oil  springs  along  the  Irrawaddy 
River  used  to  yield  about  four  hundred 
thousand  hogsheads  of  crude  petroleum 
annually.  Some  of  this  was  used  for 
burning  in  lamps,  but  its  odor  was  of- 
fensive and  its  light  of  poor  quality.  Its 
principal  use  was  as  a  lotion  or  medi- 


** shooting"  an  oil  well  —  pouring  nitro- 
glycerin   INTO    ONE   OP    THE    CANISTERS 
TO  BE  LOWERED  INTO  THE   WELL. 

cament  for  rheumatism  and  some  other 
diseases. 

THE   FIRST  AMERICAN  OIL   "STRIKE." 

The  modern  history  of  petroleum  be- 
gan in  the  United  States,  with  the  well 
drilled  by  Colonel  Drake  near  Titus- 
ville,  Pennsylvania,  in  1859.  Two  thou- 
sand barrels  were  produced  that  year, 
and  the  oil  was  worth  twenty  dollars  a 
Ijnrrcl.  Two  years  later  the  product  had 
risen  to  two  million  barrels,  and  the 
price  had  fallen  to  ten  cents  a  barrel, 
with  an  average  for  the  year  of  only 
forty  nine  cents,  the  lowest  price  it  ever 
touched.  The  production  was  so  great 
that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  get  bar- 
rels enough  to  hold  the  oil  coming  from 
the  wells;  lamps  adapted  to  the  proper 


use  of  kerosene  had  not  been  devised, 
and  other  uses  for  the  crude  and  refined 
products  had  not  yet  arisen. 

In  the  forty  years  since  Colonel 
Drake's  first "  strike,''  one  thousand  mil- 
lion barrels  of  petroleum  have  been 
taken  from  the  ground  in  this  country 
— not  counting  an  unmeasured  quantity 
that  has  run  to  waste  from  the  wells. 
Each  barrel  contains  forty  two  gallons, 
and  the  whole  amount  would  cover  Cen- 
tral Park,  in  New  York,  to  the  uniform 
depth  of  a  hundred  and  forty  four  feet, 
or-  would  make  a  lake  nearly  nine  feet 
deep  over  all  Manhattan  Island.  Most 
of  it  came  from  the  valley  of  the  Ohio 
River,  and  that  mighty  stream,  if  sud- 
denly transformed  into  petroleum, 
would  flow  at  its  average  level  for  nine 
hours  before  exhausting  the  vast  mass  of 
oil.  Moreover,  in  these  forty  years,  the 
rest  of  the  world  has  produced  about  as 
much  as  the  American  output. 

Before  1850  illuminating  oil  had  been 
distilled  on  a  commercial  scale  from  bi- 
tuminous shales  in  Scotland,  and  by 
1859  there  were  fifty  or  sixty  such  dis- 
tilleries in  this  country  and  Canada. 
One  of  the  most  celebrated  was  the  Dow- 
ner Kerosene  Works,  of  Boston,  whose 
trade  name  for  their  product,  "kero- 
sene," afterwards  came  to  be  the  or- 
dinary appellation  for  lamp  oil  derived 
from  petroleum.  The  largest  of  these 
distilleries  was  the  Lucesco,  in  West- 
moreland County,  Pennsylvania,  which 
in  1859  turned  out  six  thousand  gallons 
daily.  Soft  coal  was  one  of  the  sources 
from  which  the  new  illuminant  was  ob- 
tained, and  there  is  a  reminder  of  this 
in  the  term  "  coal  oil,"  which  is  often 
applied  to  the  present  kerosene.  As  far 
back  as  1853  Professor  B.  Silliman,  Jr., 
detected  the  resemblance  between  coal 
oil  and  a  distillate  of  petroleum  sent 
him  for  analysis  by  a  lumber  firm  in 
Titusville,  Pennsylvania.  Although  the 
chemist  appreciated  the  scientific  value 
of  his  discovery,  he  did  not  suppose  that 
rock  oil  would  ever  be  found  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  make  it  commercially  im- 
portant. 

The  first  oil  company  in  the  United 
States  was  the  Pennsylvania  Eock  Oil 
Company,  formed  in  Xew  Haven,  with  a 
nominal  capital  of  five  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars,  to  collect  the  petroleum 
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THE  CITY  OP   PETROLEUM  STORAGE  TANKS  AT  OLEAN,   NEW  YORK,   WHERE  OIL  IS    RECEIVED  FROM  THE 
WELLS  IN    MCKEAN   COUNTY,   PENNSYLVANIA. 


oozing  from  the  ground  and  from  sur- 
face diggings  along  Oil  Oeek,  in  Penn- 
f^ylvania.  No  one  thought  of  following 
the  example  of  the  salt  producers,  and 
sinking  an  artesian  well  to  enlarge  the 
flow\  The  company  could  not  get  oil 
enough  to  pay  expenses,  and  its  aifairs 
were  in  a  bad  way,  when  George  H.  Bis- 
sel,one  of  the  stockholders,  while  walking 
down  Broadway,  New  York,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1856,  happened  to  see  displayed 
in  the  window  of  a  drug  store  a  flaring 
poster,  which  announced  the  curative 
properties  of  Somebody's  petroleum  oil, 
"procured  from  a  well  in  Allegheny 
County,  Pennsylvania,  four  hundred 
feet  below  the  earth's  surface/'  The 
poster  had  on  it  a  picture  of  a  derrick, 
and  the  idea  came  to  Mr.  Bissel  like  an 


inspiration  that  artesian  boring  was  the 
method  for  the  Pennsylvania  Pock  Oil 
Company  to  try. 

THE   FIRST   PETROLEUM   WELL. 

Two  years  intervened,  however,  before 
the  company  succeeded  in  sending 
Colonel  Drake  to  Titusville  with  a  drill- 
ing outfit.  After  many  vexatious  delays, 
due  chiefly  to  the  difficulty  of  carrying  a 
well  down  through  soft  clay  and  quick- 
sand, Drake  hit  upon  the  idea  of  driving 
a  large  iron  tube  down  to  the  bed  rock. 
It  was  not  until  August,  1859,  that  the 
pipe  had  been  driven  through  thirty  six 
feet  of  quicksand  and  clay  to  the  rock, 
and  the  drill  was  actually  started.  Three 
feet  a  day  was  all  that  the  drillers  aver- 
aged, and  on  Saturday,  August  28,  when 


A   VIEW   OF  A  GROUP   OP  WELLS  IN   THE   KRRN   RIVER   OIL  FIELD,  NEAR  BAKERSHELD,  IN   KERN   rOUNTY, 

SOriHERN   CALIFORNIA— 
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THE  FIRE  OF  JULY,  1900,   IN   THE  GREAT  OIL  WORKS   AT  CONSTABLE    HOOK,   ON   NEW   YORK   HARBOR— 
DESPITE   ALL  PRECAUTIONS,   OIL  FIRES   ARE  FREQUENT   AND  DESTRUCTIVE. 


they  stopped  work,  they  were  down 
sixty  nine  and  a  half  feet,  the  last  six 
inches  being  due  to  a  cavity  or  crevice 
into  which  the  drill  dropped  just  before 
the  tools  were  withdrawn  for  Sunday. 
The  head  driller,  who  was  known  as 
l^ncle  Billy  Smith,  went  to  the  well  on 
Sunday  afternoon,  and  in  the  hole,  with- 
in a  few  feet  of  the  surface,  he  saw  a 
liquid — })etroleuni. 

When  Drake  came  down  to  the  well  on 
Monday  morning,  he  found  that  the  old 
driller  and  his  two  sons  had  taken  out 
several  barrels  of  oil.  The  pumj)  was 
put  in  immediately,  and  the  well  began 
])roducing  at  the  rate  of  twenty  five  bar- 
rels a  day.  The  oil  fever  developed  at 
once,  and  farm  land  in  the  vicinity  soar- 
ed to  prices  never  even  dreamed  of  be- 


fore. Every  spot  of  ground  considered 
available  was  bought  or  leased  by  oper- 
ators or  by  speculators. 

The  first  flowing  well,  or  "  gusher," 
named  the  Fountain,  was  struck  in  1861, 
and  it  furnished  oil  at  the  rate  of  three 
hundred  barrels  a  day.  Everybody  went 
wild  over  the  new  industry ;  people  flock- 
ed to  the  oil  region  as  if  it  had  been  a 
gold  field,  and  the  hillsides  along  Oil 
Creek  were  thickly  dotted  with  derrick 
houses.  Xew  districts  were  discovered 
and  developed,  and  the  richly  productive 
area  was  found  to  extend  northeastward 
into  Xew  York  and  southwestward  into 
West  Virginia.  Later  came  the  discov- 
ery of  petroleum  in  the  much  older  rocks 
of  northern  Ohio  and  Indiana,  and  the 
center   of   excitement    was    transferred 


-WHERE    THE    DISCOVERY  OP    PETROLEUM    CREATED   AN    "OIL  FEVER" 

WONDERFUL  STRIKES  IN  TEXAS. 


RECENTLY    ECLIPSED    BY    THE 
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A   VIEW   OF  TRIUMPH   HILL,   NEAR  TIDIOUTE,  IN   WARREN   COUNTY,  PENNSYLVANIA,  PROM  A   PHOTOGRAPH 

TAKEN   IN    1871,   AT  THR  HEIGHT  OF  THE   "  OIL   FEVER"  IN  THAT  DISTRICT,  WHICH    IS  NOT  FAR 

FROM  THE  SCENE  OF  COLONEL  DRAKE'S  FIRST  STRIKE. 


from  Peniitiylvania.  California  has  also 
been  the  focus  of  the  oil  fever,  and  now 
Texas  is  .taking  her  turn,  with  newspa- 
per accounts  of  production  almost  suffi- 
cient to  turn  the  head  of  the  most  con- 
servative business  man. 

THE  RISE  AND  FALL  OF  AN  OIL  BOOM  TOWN. 

The  history  of  oil  production  has  been 
very  much  the  same  in  all  the  different 
fields.  Whether  the  region  has  been  one 
covered  with  the  primeval  forest,  or  oc- 
cupied by  thriving  farms  and  villages, 
the  derrick  has  been  no  respecter  of  any- 
thing. The  forest  has  melted  away  be- 
fore the  demand  for  timber  to  make  der- 
ricks, engine  houses,  tanks,  and  barrels; 
the  farm  has  been  divided  into  small 
leaseholds,  and  cut  in  every  direction  by 
temporary  roads  to  the  wells;  corner  lots 
have  resounded  night  and  day  to  the 
thud  of  the  drill  and  the  pump.  Vil- 
lages have  arisen  in  the  wilderness  as  if 
l)y  magic,  following  each  new  produc- 
tion of  oil;  have  flourished  while  the 
wells  continued  to  supply  their  precious 
store,  and  have  disappeared  again,  leav- 


ing almost  no  trace  behind  them,  when 
the  oil  has  ceased  to  flow. 

Pithole  City,  Pennsylvania,  illustrates 
the  whole  cycle.  In  May,  1865,  when 
the  place  could  show  only  two  houses, 
the  United  States  well,  yielding  six  hun- 
dred and  fifty  barrels  of  oil  a  day,  was 
struck.  The  news  spread  through  the 
oil  region  like  wild  fire,  and  people  began 
to  pour  into  the  hamlet.  The  great 
Grant,  Sherman,  and  Homestead  wells 
were  drilled,  and  their  phenomenal 
flows  added  to  the  excitement.  By  Au- 
gust of  the  same  year  the  production  of 
oil  in  the  district  had  risen  to  five  thou- 
sand barrels  a  day,  and  the  population  of 
Pithole  had  grown  to  fourteen  thou- 
sand. Banks,  churches,  schoolhouses, 
and  places  of  amusement  had  sprung 
into  existence,  and  the  lifty  hotels  whicli 
had  been  hastily  erected  were  not  more 
than  able  to  care  for  the  throng  of 
strangers. 

In  November,  still  of  the  same  year, 
the  United  States  well  gave  out,  and  the 
exodus  of  Pithole's  inhabitants  began. 
The  other  wells  became  exhausted  one 
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after  another,  the  population  moved  to 
more  desirable  fields,  and  within  a  year 
an  oil  fire  swept  the  quondam  "  city  " 
from  the  face  of  the  earth,  leaving  kind- 
ly nature  to  restore  the  devastated  re- 


The  drill  consists  of  several  sections  of 
heavy  iron  rods  screwed  together,  except 
in  one  place,  where  there  is  a  link  joint 
called  the  "jars,"  provided  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  the  drill  a  jerk  when  it 


WHEN   AN   OIL  WELL  IS  TORPEDOED— NITROGLYCERIN   IS    EXPLODED    IN    THE   SHAFT  TO 

INCREASE    THE    FLOW,   AND  THE    EXPLOSION    SENDS    UP  A   FOUNTAIN    OF    OIL 

AND   FRAGMENTS  OF  ROCK. 


gion  to  its  original  condition  as  hest  she 
might. 

HOW   AN   OIL   WELL   IS   DRIVEN. 

The  operation  of  drilling  a  well  is  not 
very  dirficult  or  expensive  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  in  the  early  days, 
many  wells  were  sunk  with  the  aid  of  a 
spring  pole  to  lift  the  tools  after  each 
stroke,  and  human  hands  furnished  all 
the  power.  Modern  methods  require  a 
wooden  derrick  house,  a  steam  engine 
with  a  walking  beam  attachment,  and  a 
few  tools,  the  principal  being  the  drill, 
the  fishing  tools,  and  the  sand  pump. 


has  become  jammed  in  the  bottom  of 
the  hole.  The  lowest  section  is  the  drill 
proper,  which  ends  in  steel,  fashioned  to 
a  cutting  edge. 

The  whole  string  of  tools  is  about  sixty 
two  feet  long  and  weighs  twenty  one 
hundred  pounds.  It  is  attached  to  a 
rope  passing  over  the  "  crown  pulley  " 
in  the  top  of  the  derrick  house,  which 
is  seventy  two  feet  high,  so  as  to  allow 
the  drill  to  swing  in  it  clear  of  the 
ground.  The  rope  is  wound  around  a 
drum  operated  by  the  engine. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  in  sinking 
a  well  is  to  get  down  to  the  solid  rock. 
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Where  there  are  only  a  few  feet  of  super- 
ficial deposits,  this  is  accomplished  by 
means  of  an  ordinary  well,  in  which  is 
placed  a  casing  of  plank  to  guide  the 
drill  to  the  rock;  but  when  the  deposits 
of  earth,  sand,  and  gravel  are  heavy,  a 


trivance  fastened  to  the  rope  at  the 
mouth  of  the  well,  so  as  to  take  the 
weight  of  tlie  tools  and  transmit  to  them 
the  up  and  down  motion  of  the  walking 
beam  of  the  engine,  while  it  permits 
the  driller  to  lower  the  drill  at  each 


A   POOL    OP    CRUDE    PETROLEUM    LN    THE    SOUTHERN    CALIFORNIA  OIL    FIELD — THIS    18   A    TEM- 
PORARY   METHOD    OP    STORAGE   WHEN    SHIPPING    FAOLITIES  ARE    DEFICIENT,   BUT 
IT  IS  EXPENSIVE,   OWING  TO  THE  EVAPORATION   OF  THE  OIL. 


wrought  iron  tube  eight  inches  in  diam- 
eter, and  shod  with  steel,  is  driven  down 
to  the  rock. 

The  start  is  made  by  "spudding,^^ 
which  is  done  by  attaching  the  drill 
proper  to  the  rope,  and  then  skilfully 
tightening  and  loosening  the  coils  on  the 
drum  by  hand,  thus  raising  the  drill 
and  letting  it  fall  within  the  tube.  Every 
few  feet  the  drill  is  withdrawn  and  the 
tube  driven  down  as  far  as  it  will  go. 
This  process  is  abandoned  as  soon  as 
the  hole  is  deep  enough  to  receive  the 
string  of  tools.  Then  the  temper  screw 
is  adjusted  and  the  work  proceeds  more 
rapidly,  though  nothing  can  surpass  the 
monotony  of  drilling  a  deep  well,  un- 
less it  be  the  ancient  prison  treadmill. 

The  temperscrew  is  a  very  important 
part  of  the  driller's  outfit.    It  is  a  con- 


stroke  and  to  keep  turning  the  tools  so 
that  they  make  a  round  hole. 

The  drive  tube  having  reached  the 
rock,  it  is  driven  against  it  so  as  to  ex- 
clude the  surface  water  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, and  then  the  eight  inch  augur  is 
sunk  through  the  water  bearing  rocks. 
^^'hen  these  have  been  pierced,  often  at 
a  depth  of  eight  or  nine  hundred  feet 
from  the  top  of  the  well,  the  large  bit  is 
witlidrawn  for  the  last  timcand  the  hole 
is  gradually  reduced  to  five  and  five 
eighths  inches  in  diameter.  Then  a 
tube  of  this  size,  technically  called  a 
"  casing,'^  and  provided  with  a  steel 
shoe,  is  put  down  and  ground  into  the 
tapering  portion  of  the  hole  until  a 
watertight  joint  has  been  formed,  which 
prevents  the  flooding  of  the  well.  After 
this  a  string  of  five  and  one  half  inch 
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tools  is  used  to  continue  the  sinking  of 
the  well.  When  the  rope  breaks,  as  it 
often  does,  leaving  the  tools  jammed  in 
the  bottom  of  the  well,  the  ingenious 
"fishing  tools"  are  called  upon  to  do 
marvelous  things  in  the  way  of  catch- 
ing hold  of  the  fallen  masses  of  rope  and 
iron,  and  pulling  them  out  of  the  hole. 

"shooting"  an  oil  well. 

When  the  productive  rock  strata,  now 
usually  the  "  third  sand,"  have  been 
reached,  the  next  step  in  the  process  is 
to  "shoot/'  or  "torpedo,"  the  well,  unless 
it  has  proven  to  be  a  gusher,  or  flowing 
well.  This  plan  for  increasing  the  pro- 
duction of  oil  was  devised  in  1862  by 
Colonel  E.  A.  L.  Eoberts  of  the  Federal 
army,  and  like  almost  every  other  new 
idea,  it  met  at  first  with  great  opposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  oil  men.  After 
four  years  of  argument,  Colonel  Roberts 
was  given  permission  to  experiment  with 
the  Woodin  well,  near  Titusville,  which 
had  never  given  any  oil.  The  first  shot 
made  it  a  producer  at  the  rate  of  twenty 
barrels  a  day,  while  a  second  charge, 
put  down  a  month  later,  brought  the 
daily  flow  to  eighty  barrels. 

The  operation  is  simple  enough. 
When  a  well  is  ready  to  be  shot,  the  tor- 
pedo company  is  notified,  and  the  charge 
of  nitroglycerin  is  sent  to  the  spot  in 
cans  carried  in  padded  compartments  in 
a  light  spring  wagon.  Although  the 
driver  knows  the  nature  of  his  load,  he 
becomes  oblivious  to  the  danger,  and 
often  races  at  reckless  speed  over  the 
rough  mountain  roads.  Every  one  gives 
him  a  wide  berth,  however.  When  an 
accident  does  occur,  there  is  nothing 
left  to  tell  the  tale. 

A  charge  usually  consists  of  about 
eighty  quarts,  or  two  hundred  and  sixty 
five  pounds,  of  the  explosive,  and  it  is 
carefully  lowered  into  the  well  in  can- 
isters about  ten  feet  long  and  five  inches 
in  diameter,  the  bottom  of  each  being 
made  conical  so  that  it  will  fit  snugly 
into  the  top  of  the  one  next  below  it. 
On  the  top  of  the  uppermost  section  is  a 
cap  or  exploding  device.  Everything  be- 
ing in  readiness,  the  operator  drops  into 
the  well  a  twenty  pound  piece  of  iron 
called  the  "  go  devil,"  and  at  once  seeks 
a  place  of  safety  from  which  to  watch  re- 
sults. 

7  JM 


From  a  two  thousand  foot  well  no  re- 
port of  the  explosion  is  perceptible;  but 
after  a  few  minutes,  a  gurgling  liquid 
is  heard  rushing  up  to  the  surface,  and 
then,  with  a  grand  burst,  the  fountain  of 
oil  and  gas  bursts  forth,  accompanied 
by  a  shower  of  bits  of  rock  and  pieces  of 
the  canisters.  Nothing  is  done  to  stop 
this  first  rush  from  the  well,  and  at  least 
twenty  five  or  thirty  barrels  of  oil  are 
lost  at  every  shot. 

The  best  authorities  now  agree  that 
while  the  torpedo  process  produces  re- 
markable results  in  individual  cases,  the 
benefit  to  the  region  in  general  is  very 
doubtful.  The  practice  has  yielded 
large  returns  in  many  instances,  but  it 
is  destructive  and  wasteful. 

The  average  life  of  a  well  is  often  said 
to  be  five  yfears,  but  there  are  wide  varia- 
tions. It  seems  certain  that  overcrowd- 
ing of  wells  hastens  the  exhaustion  of  a 
pool.  Some  wells  have  been  great  money 
makers  for  their  owners.  The  Noble  & 
Delamater  well  on  Oil  Creek  fiowed  at 
the  rate  of  three  thousand  barrels  a  day, 
and  during  its  life,  from  1863  to  1865,  it 
is  estimated  to  have  poured  out  more 
than  three  million  dollars*  worth  of  pe- 
troleum. 

SENDING  THE  OIL  TO  MARKET. 

The  pioneer  oil  men  found  that  the 
handling  of  their  product  involved  seri- 
ous problems.  There  was  difficulty  in 
getting  an  adequate  supply  of  barrels, 
and  leakage  could  not  be  prevented. 
About  1865  the  railroads  introduced  the 
tank  car,  which  at  first  was  merely  a 
wooden  tank  on  a  fiat  car.  Iron  tank 
cars,  holding  abo'ut  five  thousand  gal- 
lons, were  introduced  in  1871. 

The  construction  of  pipe  lines  for  the 
transportation  of  crude  petroleum  rev- 
olutionized the  industry,  and  made  pos- 
sible the  attainment  of  its  present  de- 
velopment. The  first  successful  line  was 
four  miles  long,  extending  fronfi  Pithole 
City  to  Miller's  farm,  and  was  laid  by 
Samuel  Van  Syckle,  of  Titusville,  in 
1865.  It  would  be  impossible  to  state 
the  number  of  miles  of  two  inch  pipe 
now  in  use  for  conveying  the  product  of 
the  individual  wells  to  pumping  stations, 
to  racks  for  the  loading  of  tank  trains, 
and  to  the  great  storage  tanks.  Each 
well  is  provided  with  a  tank  that  holds 
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about  two  hundred  and  fifty  barrels,  and 
these  small  tanks  are  the  springs  that 
form  the  sources  of  the  rivers  of  oil 
which  discharge  at  Jersey  City,  Bay- 
onne,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Buffalo, 
and  Chicago. 

The  first  of  the  pumping  stations  are 
usually  arranged  to  receive  by  gravity 
the  oil  from  a  number  of  wells.  They 
raise  it  into  great  storage  tanks,  regu- 
lar cities  of  which  are  located  at  Olean, 
New  York,  and  other  convenient  points. 
Often  as  much  as  ihirty  four  million 
barrels  of  oil  is  held  in  3uch  tanks  at 
one  time.  The  trunk  lines  of  six  and 
eight  inch  wrought  iron  pipe  take  the 
petroleum  from  these  points,  convey  it 
over  mountains,  through  forests,  across 
or  under  rivers,  and  deliver  it  as  needed 
at  the  large  cities  already  mentioned. 

On  account  of  adverse  gravity  and  the 
great  friction  in  the  pipes,  many  powerful 
pumps  are  needed  to  keep  the  oil  mov- 
ing. These  are  placed  at  central  points 
in  the  valleys,  and  they  send  the  fluid 
along  at  a  very  high  pressure,  as  high  as 
fifteen  hundred  pounds  to  the  square 
inch.  A  countryman  once  tried  to  steal 
oil  from  one  of  the  main  pipes  by  drill- 
ing a  hole  in  it.  His  body  was  found 
pierced  through  the  heart  by  his  drill, 
which  had  been  driven  back  with  resist- 
less force  as  soon  as  it  reached  the  oil. 

At  the  terminal  stations  elaborate 
gate  houses  are  provided  for  the  purpose 
of  reducing  the  pressure  to  a  point  at 
which  it  is  safe  to  deliver  the  oil  to  re- 
fineries, to  discharge  it  into  tank  cars, 
or  to  pour  it  into  the  holds  of  tank 
steamers  for  transport  across  seas.  The 
cargo  of  such  a  vessel  may  be  twelve 
million  gallons  of  oil  in  bulk,  but  the 
capacity  of  the  pipe  lines  is  such  that 
she  can  be  loaded  or  discharged  in  seven 
hours. 

The  crystallizing  of  paraffin  from  the 
petroleum  seriously  interferes  with  the 
operation  of  the  pipe  lines.  This  thick 
and  waxen  coating  has  been  known  to 
form  so  rapidly  that  within  twenty  four 
hours  the  daily  flow  of  a  six  inch  pipe 
has  dropped  off  a  thousand  barrels.  To 
cut  away  the  paraffin,  a  contrivance 
with  rotating  blades,  driven  by  the  force 
of  the  flow,  is  sent  through  the  pipes. 

In  color,  crude  petroleum  varies  from 
lemon  yellow  to  amber,  reddish  brown, 


and  almost  black  when  held  up  to  the 
light.  By  reflected  light,  the  color  al- 
ways has  a  greenish  cast.  The  dark  oils 
are  heavier  than  the  light  colored  ones. 
Pennsylvania  oils  are  usually  of  the  red- 
dish brown  and  lighter  hues,  though  the 
Franklin  oil  is  nearly  black;  West  Vir- 
ginia and  Ohio  oils  are  darker  colored, 
while  those  from  California,  Texas,  and 
the  Russian  fields  are  so  dark  as  to  be 
called  black.  There  are  places  in  West 
Virginia  where  dark  green  heavy  oil 
comes  from  one  level,  and  a  much  lighter 
colored  fluid  of  low  specific  gravity  from 
a  lower  sand  in  the  same  well. 

HOW  CRUDE  OIL  IS  REPINED. 

Not  fewer  than  two  hundred  different 
useful  products  are  obtained  from  pe- 
troleum, chiefly  by  distillation.  Most  of 
the  lubricating  oils  are  prepared  from 
the  heavier  natural  oils,  some  of  which, 
indeed,  come  from  the  earth  in  condition 
for  immediate  use.  The  lighter  crude 
oils  are  those  which  furnish  most  of  the 
illuminating  media. 

The  distilling  apparatus  consists  of  an 
iron  cylinder,  or  a  "  cheese  box  *'  tank, 
into  which,  at  the  largest  refineries,  the 
crude  oil  is  delivered  direct  from  the 
pipe  lines.  Heat  is  communicated  by 
coils  of  steam  pipe  within  the  still.  The 
vapors  pass  out  of  the  cylinder  through 
a  coil  of  wrought  iron  pipe  immersed  in 
cold  water,  and  are  thus  condensed.  The 
lightest  oils,  the  naphthas,  pass  over  at 
a  low  temperature,  and  are  allowed  to 
run  into  a  receiver  until  a  certain  degree 
of  specific  gravity  has  been  reached, 
which  depends  upon  the  kind  of  kero- 
sene to  be  obtained.  Then  the  heat  is 
increased,  and  the  product,  which  is  il- 
luminating or  lamp  oil,  is  directed  into  a 
second  receiver,  while  the  black,  pasty 
substance  left  behind  is  the  coke  pitch 
or  residuum.  The  uncondensable  gas  is 
led  back  to  the  furnaces  and  used  as 
fuel. 

The  naphtha  contains  gasoline,  three 
grades  of  benzine,  and  much  low  grade 
kerosene,  which  are  separated  from  one 
another  by  redistillation.  The  illumi- 
nating oils  pass  from  the  stills  to  tanks 
called  "  agitators,"  where  they  are  thor- 
oughly treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  or  oil 
of  vitriol,  under  the  influence  of  a  strong 
blast  of  air,  which  stirs  the  oil  violently 
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and  gives  the  name  to  the  apparatus. 
The  acid  attacks  certain  substances  pres- 
ent in  the  oil  and  is  itself  partly  decom- 
posed, giving  off  sulphurous  acid,  a 
strong  bleaching  agent. 

After  forty  five  minutes  or  more  of 
agitation  with  the  acid,  the  contents  of 
the  tank  are  allowed  to  become  quiet.  A 
wonderful  change  has  taken  place;  the 
straw  colored,  ill  odored  oil  is  now  a  bril- 
liant, water  white,  slightly  fluorescent 
liquid  with  very  little  odor,  underneath 
which  is  found  the  black  sludge  acid, 
containing  the  impurities  of  the  oil.  The 
sludge  acid  is  drawn  off  into  the  tank 
provided  for  it,  and  the  kerosene  is  again 
agitated  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  then 
thoroughly  washed  with  water,  first  by 
percolation  and  then  by  agitation  with 
air.  After  this  water  has  been  with- 
drawn, the  agitation  is  repeated  with 
caustic  soda,  and  finally  water  is  again 
used  to  remove  the  soda.  The  kerosene 
is  then  removed  to  storage  tanks,  or  to 
tank  cars  or  barrels,  for  immediate  dis- 
tribution ;  or  it  is  sealed  in  tin  cans  for 
export.  On  an  average,  seventy  barrels 
of  illuminating  oil  are  produced  from  a 
hundred  barrels  of  Pennsylvania  or  Ohio 
crude  oil.  At  least  a  hundred  varieties 
of  lamp  oil  are  produced  by  the  Standard 
Oil  Company,  mainly  to  provide  high 
priced  and  low  priced  oils  to  conform  to 
the  laws  of  different  States.  All  of  these 
would  be  called  indiscriminately  "  kero- 
sene "  by  the  general  public,  but  they 
are  very  different  in  appearance  and 
quality,  and  as  to  safety  in  use.  Only 
the  best  grades  of  kerosene  are  popular 
in  the  United  States,  and  practically  all 
the  cheaper  yellowish  oils  are  sent  to 
Europe,  where  the  element  of  first  cost 
to  the  consumer  is  of  more  importance. 

The  coke  pitch,  petroleum  tar,  or  resid- 
uum, as  it  is  variously  styled,  forms  a 
very  important  part  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Ohio  petroleum,  worth  almost  as  much 
in  dollars  and  cents  as  all  the  other  prod- 
ucts put  together,  though  it  forms  but 
ten  per  cent  of  the  whole.  It  is  redis- 
tilled, yielding  a  light  oil  which  is  used 
as  a  fuel,  and  a  heavy  oil  which  requires 
further  treatment. 

This  "  heavy  distillate  '^  is  known  as 
paraffin  oil.  When  it  is  subjected  to 
cold  and  pressure,  crystalline  paraffin 
wax  separates  from  it,  leaving  an  oil 


from  which  many  of  the  best  lubricants 
are  made.  Paraffin  wax  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  of  all  the  products  of  pe- 
troleum, and  it  is  used  for  more  pur- 
poses than  any  other  product.  It  is  sold 
as  ''crude,"  "semi  refined,"  or  "re- 
fined." Probably  most  of  it  is  consumed 
by  the  manufacturers  of  candles,  with 
the  makers  of  parlor  matches  and  wax 
tapers  occupying  second  place.  The 
final  residue  left  in  the  still  is  "  tar  still 
coke,"  the  purest  form  of  artificially  pre- 
pared carbon,  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  electric  light  pencils. 

Vaseline,  cosmoline,  petrolatum,  or 
petroleum  Jelly — all  these  names  denote 
practically  one  and  the  same  thing — is 
amorphous  paraffin  wax,  and  is  widely 
used  by  pharmacists  and  in  the  arts.  The 
methods  of  preparing  it  are  kept  more 
or  less  secret;  but  they  depend  on  the 
fact  that  when  the  residuum  obtained 
by  evaporating  petroleum  in  a  vacuum  is 
filtered  through  bone  black,  the  result  is 
a  brownish  yellow  substance  which  is  not 
affected  by  acids,  is  almost  free  from 
odor,  and  is  semi  solid  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures. 

RUSSIA'S  REMARKABLE  OIL  FIELD. 

Most  of  our  attention  has  been  direct- 
ed to  the  oils  produced  in  our  Eastern 
States,  because  they  are  better  and  more 
valuable  than  those  exploited  on  a  com- 
mercial scale  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 
A  dozen  or  more  foreign  countries  pro- 
duce petroleum  in  merchantable  quan- 
tities, but  only  Russia  can  be  considered 
our  rival  in  any  sense  of  the  word.  She, 
however,  in  1898  overtook  us  and  out- 
stripped our  production  by  seven  mil- 
lion barrels,  though  the  total  value  of 
Russian  oil  fell  far  below  that  of  the 
American. 

Russian  oil  has  an  asphaltic  base,  and 
contains  comparatively  little  illumina- 
ting oil,  the  average  yield  of  fairly  good 
kerosene,  in  1898,  being  but  twenty  per 
cent,  showing  a  steady  decrease  from 
preceding  years.  The  Russian  oil  yields 
a  small  amount  of  good  lubricating  ma- 
terial, but  two  thirds  of  the  product  is 
astatJci^oT  residuum,  which  is  sold  for  use 
as  a  fuel  on  steamers  and  locomotives. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  Russian  railways 
alone  use  more  than  eight  million  bar- 
rels of  this  substance  a  year,  at  an  aver- 
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age  price  of  about  sixty  cents  a  barrel. 
Most  of  the  Baku  refiners  now  devote 
their  energies  to  the  production  of  astat- 
Jci,  regarding  the  refined  oil  as  a  by  prod- 
uct, and  as  so  much  clear  profit. 

The  interest  in  Russian  oil  centers  in 
a  small  area  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
peninsula  of  Apsheron,  the  southeast- 
em  extension  of  the  Caucasus  mountains 
which  juts  out  into  the  Caspian  Sea, 
where  the  oil  bearing  strata  are  of  Ter- 
tiary age.  Baku  is  the  metropolis  of  the 
region,  and,  under  the  stimulus  of  oil, 
it  has  grown  in  the  past  thirty  five  years 
from  a  straggling  oriental  town  to  a  city 
of  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  in- 
habitants. The  main  areas  producing 
oil  are  at  Bibi  Eibat,  two  miles  south  of 
the  city,  and  at  Balakhani,  eight  miles 
northeast  of  it.  Together  they  contain 
scarcely  sixteen  hundred  acres  of  land, 
and  yet  they  have  produced  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty  million  barrels  of  crude 
petroleum  in  forty  years,  or  as  much  as 
three  fourths  of  the  total  production  of 
the  United  States. 

A  peculiarity  of  the  Russian  wells  is 
the  fact  that  their  productiveness  can 
be  uniformly  maintained  by  sinking 
them  deeper.  The  wells  at  Bibi  Eibat. 
are  shallow,  four  hundred  feet  being  suf- 
ficient to  tap  the  oil  sand  there,  but  the 
Balakhani  wells  vary  from  four  hundred 
to  a  thousand  feet  in  depth.  Flowing 
wells  or  fountains  have  been  remarkably 
numerous  in  the  Baku  region,  and  many 
of  them  have  been  enormous  producers. 
The  famous  Droojba  gusher  of  twenty 
years  ago  began  flowing  at  an  average 
rate  of  fifty  thousand  barrels  a  day  be- 
fore it  was  successfully  capped  and  its 
flow  regulated.  J.  C.  Chambers,  United 
States  Consul  at  Baku,  reports  that  a 
well  in  the  Baku  field  which  was  opened 
in  June,  1900,  flowed  for  two  months  at 


an  average  rate  of  thirty  seven  thou- 
sand barrels  a  day.  Other  wells  have  be- 
gun with  a  production  of  a  hundred 
thousand  barrels  a  day,  while  one  has 
the  marvelous  record  of  four  million  bar- 
rels in  less  than  forty  days.  The  Lucas 
well  in  Texas,  with  its  twenty  five  thou- 
sand barrels  a  day,  while  the  largest  well 
ever  struck  in  the  United  States,  is  not 
by  any  means  the  greatest  in  the  history 
of  petroleum. 

More  than  once  these  great  Russian 
fountains  have  proved  to  be  the  financial 
ruin  of  their  owners,  on  account  of  the 
impossibility  of  controlling  the  oil,  and 
the  consequent  damage  to  adjacent 
property.  At  least  one  American  com- 
pany in  the  region  became  bankrupt 
through  striking  a  great  gusher.  The 
Baku  oil  sand  is  almost  like  a  quicksand, 
and  immense  quantities  of  it  are  brought 
to  the  surface  by  the  fountains.  So 
much  sand  comes  into  the  wells  that 
those  which  do  not  flow  cannot  be  pump- 
ed like  American  wells,  but  are  baled  out 
with  a  piece  of  apparatus  just  like  a 
sand  pump. 

From  the  wells  most  of  the  oil  is  led 
into  great  basins  dug  in  the  ground,  in 
order  to  allow  the  sand  to  settle.  Some 
of  the  largest  of  these  surface  reservoirs 
are  provided  with  wooden  covers  to 
check  evaporation,  but  many  of  them  are 
open  and  the  loss  of  light  constituents 
very  large,  often  amounting  to  seven  or 
eight  per  cent.  Within  a  comparatively 
short  time  the  oil  in  one  of  these  basins 
will  become  useless  for  anything  but 
fuel.  From  the  earth  reservoirs,  the  oil 
is  pumped  into  iron  tanks,  whence  it 
flows  through  pipes  to  Chorny  Gorodok. 
or  "Black  Town/'  eight  or  ten  miloj^ 
away,  where  the  Nobel  brothers,  the  oil 
kings  of  Russia,  have  their  great  re- 
fineries. 


A  SPECIAL  SALE. 

When  Nancy  bought  her  wedding  gown 
Cupid  played  clerk  the  while. 

I  saw  the  rascal  mark  it  down 
A  sixpence  for  each  smile. 

And,  when  the  bargain  was  complete, 
He  bowed  down  to  his  knee ; 

"  The  usual  discount  for  a  sweet 
And  merry  heart,"  qnoth  he. 


Theodo9ia  Pickering  Garrim- 
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HOMER  OF  CAR  No.  298. 

HOW  A  CONDUCTOR  WAS  TEMPTED  OF  THE   EVII,  ONE— HIS  FALL  AND   HIS  DELIVERANCE. 

BV  FRANCIS  CHURCHILL    WILLIAMS, 


IN  this  room  they  were  "playing 
dog."  Over  a  chair  hung  a  long  blue 
overcoat^  hip  high  across  its  back  a 
broad,  worn  stripe,  down  its  front  brass 
buttons  stamped  "  City  Traction  Co/^ 
From  behind  this  the  "  dog ''  showed  a 
bald  head,  fringed  with  gray  hair,  and 
the  stubble  of  a  gray  beard,  his  mouth 
wide  open  in  a  cavernous  roar.  But  his 
pale  blue  eyes  twinkled,  and  the  baby 
clutched  the  coverings  of  the  bed  in  de- 
licious fear.  The  winter  twilight  made 
a  mystery  of  the  two  chairs,  the  bed,  the 
stove,  and  the  table;  the  newspaper 
lithographs  tacked  against  the  walls 
took  on  somber  coloring.  It  was  a  dread- 
ful, joyous  moment. 

But  when  the  "dog"  advanced 
growling,  and  the  thing  became  too  real 
to  be  dallied  with  longer,  the  door  into 
the  hall  was  opened  and  a  girl  stood  in 
the  room.  She  faced  the  "  dog  "  boldly ; 
but  then  she  was  nineteen,  and  "  dogs  " 
had  no  terrors  for  her. 

"They  wouldnH  give  me  the  medi- 
cine, father — ^without  the  money,"  she 
explained.  She  was  tall  and  slender, 
with  rose  brushed  cheeks  and  dark  eyes; 
the  mass  of  dark  hair  seemed  too  heavy 
for  her  head. 

The  "  dog  "  got  up  from  all  fours  to 
his  normal  height  of  six  feet  of  thin  legs 
and  curved  back. 

"  Well,  did  I  forget  to  give  you  the 
money  ?  "  he  exclaimed.  He  thrust  a 
hand  into  the  pocket  of  his  bagging, 
blue  trousers.  "  Here  it  is,  Jennie,"  he 
said,  holding  out  a  quarter.  "Hurry 
back ! "  The  girl  started  for  the  door. 
*•  But — Jennie "  he  called. 

"  Yes,  father." 

"  Sam  Freney — if  he  comes- 


"  But  you  won't  see  him? ' 
"  No,  not  if  you  say  I- 


'  Yes  " — she  dropped  her  eyelids,  her 
hands  clinched. 

"  Promise  me  you  won't  see  him. 
He " 

"  I  know,"  she  answered.  "  Don't  say 
anything  more — please  don't." 


But  you 
won't  say  I  can't.  All  day — this !  "  She 
threw  out  an  arm.  The  empty  note  in 
her  voice  was  piteous.  She  was  years 
older  than  she  should  be,  he  realized; 
but,  for  all,  there  was  a  childish  quiver 
at  her  lips.  He  understood  dimly  how 
it  was  that  this  Sam  Freney,  good  look- 
ing in  a  sleek  way,  dressing  smartly,  and 
with  a  glib  tongue,  had  stolen  a  march 
on  the  girl's  finer  self  when  her  sensi- 
bilities slumbered  from  exhaustion  and 
the  monotony  of  her  life  made  her  hun- 
ger for  companionship.  Yet  his  instinct 
warned  him  against  Freney,  who  was  al- 
ways plausible  and  polite,  but  whose 
identity  was  as  evasive  as  were  his  eyes. 
Freney  spoke  of  business  of  a  confiden- 
tial character,  and  had  money  in  his 
pocket.  John  Homer  could  learn  noth- 
ing more  of  him,  and  wanted  only  to 
see  his  back  for  the  last  time. 

But  Jennie,  the  cheerful,  courageous 
Jennie,  her  mother's  right  hand  and  his 
confederate  in  loving  deceptions,  was 
not  to  be  denied  flatly,  and  his  own  dis- 
trust of  Freney  was  hard  to  particu- 
larize. 

"  Come  here,  little  girl,"  he  said.  She 
flung  her  arms  about  his  neck;  Homer 
laid  his  grizzled  cheek  against  hers.  In 
the  action  there  was  a  haunting  memory 
of  her  mother  and  himself  in  the  days 
of  his  courting.  He  put  both  hands  on 
her  head  and  kissed  her.  Then  he  un- 
clasped her  arms.  "  Hurry  now,  dear," 
he  said.  "  I've  got  to  go  in  ten  min- 
utes from  now." 

She  wavered  a  moment,  then  ran  from 
the  room.  He  swept  up  the  wondering 
baby  into  arms  that  curved  themselves 
into  a  cradle.  "  Come  on,  rascal !  "  he 
cried.  "  The  dog's  got  to  go  out  for  a 
while."    He  passed  into  the  other  room. 

A  newspaper  pinned  against  a  lamp 
on  the  bureau  threw  the  further  side  of 
this  room  into  shadow ;  but  the  two  beds, 
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side  by  side,  and  the  little,  cropped  head 
that  rested  on  the  pillow  of  one,  and 
the  woman  bending  over  the  pillow,  were 
plain  to  Homer's  vision.  The  baby  fore- 
saw that  he  was  to  be  deserted  by  the 
dog,  and  clnng  to  his  father's  neck,  wail- 
ing. The  woman  straightened  up,  laid 
a  cautioning  finger  on  her  mouth,  and, 
leading  the  way  on  tiptoe  i:::lo  the  other 
room,  closed  the  door. 

"Jack's  sleeping;  he's  been  quiet  for 
a  couple  of  hours,"  she  said.  They  were 
standing  by  the  window,  across  which 
the  rails  of  a  drying  frame  on  the  next 
roof  seemed  set  like  so  many  bars  against 
escape  to  the  wonderland  of  darkening 
hills  and  lakes  of  gold  which  the  sinking 
sun  painted  on  the  stretch  of  sky  and 
cloud  above  house  tops,  free  from  the 
smutting  fingers  of  the  smoke.  But  no 
bar  can  imprison  the  soul,  and  so  they 
stood  in  silence  a  minute;  her  hand  slip- 
ped into  his,  and  he  held  it  closely.  She 
looked  up  into  his  face.  Lined,  gaunt, 
unshaven,  the  eyes  deep  in  the  sockets, 
she  yet  found  something  there  that 
transfigured  it,  and  she  pressed  to  his 
side.  The  baby  lay  against  his  shoulder, 
the  day's  joy  passed  into  the  peace  of 
slumber.  Then  the  faint  sounding 
strokes  of  a  gong  came  to  their  ears  from 
the  street,  and  he  bent  and  kissed  her 
on  the  forehead. 

"  Good  night,  dearest,"  he  said. 

With  a  little  sigh,  she  got  his  over- 
coat and  held  it  up  for  him.  He  laid  the 
baby  gently  on  the  bed,  and  slipped  his 
arms  into  the  coat. 

"  Can  I  do  anything  before  I  go  ?  "  he 
asked 

"  No,"  she  returned.    "  Except " 

"Except  what?" 

"  Kiss  me  again."  She  held  up  her 
face  impulsively. 

**  That  wasn't  it,"  he  said  slowly  as  he 
kissed  her.    "It  was — money  you  meant, 

I  know.    Well — may  be Keep  up 

your  heart,  dearest."  He  turned  away 
his  face  quickly,  and  blew  on  the  spec- 
tacles he  had  taken  from  his  pocket, 
then  held  them  up  to  the  fading  light. 
"  At  any  rate,  Jack's  better,"  he  went  on 
encouragingly.  "  And  I'll  be  in  at  half 
past  six.  I  hope  you'll  have  an  easy 
night."  He  went  out,  and  she  leaned 
over  the  banister,  calling  good  night  to 
him  a  floor  below. 


Homer  went  down  two  flights  of  stairs 
to  the  street.  It  was  a  street  which  busi- 
ness has  passed  by  and  which  remained 
rich  in  bad  smells  and  monotonous  ro\*> 
of  dirty,  brick  fronts.  In  the  basement 
of  this  house  was  a  general  provision 
store,  on  the  first  floor  the  parlor  of  an 
herb  doctor,  who  also  read  the  cards. 
Homer's  rooms,  on  the  third  floor  back, 
rested  on  a  solid  foundation  of  affluence. 

Homer  was  standing  on  the  steps,  but- 
toning up  his  overcoat  and  pulling  on 
the  heavy  mittens  which  hung  from  a 
string  round  his  neck,  when  a  young 
man  halted  in  front  of  him.  It  was  Sara 
Freney.  He  was  tall,  with  light  hair 
sleekly  brushed ;  his  eyes  were  dark,  and 
his  thin  lips  shaded  by  a  mustache. 
There  was  a  diamond  in  his  cravat,  a 
multi  colored  bouquet  in  his  buttonhole. 

"  Good  evening,  Mr.  Homer,"  he  said 
politely. 

"  Good  evening,"  replied  Homer,  and 
added  quickly,  ^*My  daughter  isnt 
home." 

"Ain't  she?  That's  too  bad.  Well, 
I'll  wait,"  said  Freney  briskly. 

"  I'm  afraid  she'll  be  too  busy  help- 
ing her  mother  to  see  you  tonight,"  ^^ 
turned  Homer. 

"  Any  way,  I'll  go  up,  I  guess.  Y'  see. 
I  brought  something  fur  Jack,"  he  ex- 
plained, holding  out  a  small  package. 

For  a  moment  Homer's  face  relented. 
Then  he  said  shortly,  "  It  was  ver}^  kind. 
But  you  won't  find  Jennie  at  home:  and 
any  way  " — he  gave  a  vicious  tug  at  his 
mittens — "  you  know  what  I  told  you/' 
he  exclaimed.  "  I  don't  want  you  fooling 
round  here.  I  don't — ^well,  I  don't  want 
you;  that's  all!" 

Freney  smiled,  but  there  was  a  nastv 
gleam  in  his  eyes.  "  I'm  sorry  for  that.' 
he  said.  *^  But  you're  makin' — a  mis- 
take. Jennie'll  tell  y'  so,  if  y'  don't  know 
it."  He  waited,  but  Homer  stood  where 
he  was.  Freney  said  something  whidi 
the  other  did  not  understand,  turned 
abruptly,  and  walked  up  the  street. 
Homer,  his  head  lowered  against  the 
wind,  went  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Ten  minutes'  walk  across  town  was  a 
brick  building  covering  almost  a  blocic. 
its  front  and  back  spanned  by  open 
arches.  Here  a  score  of  tracks  con- 
verged, and  a  stream  of  trolley  cars 
swung  from  all  points  of  the  coinpaj^^ 
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through  the  archways,  to  be  swallowed 
up  by  the  building  and  sent  out  again 
on  the  other  side.  Here,  day  and  night, 
there  was  a  continual  clanging  of  gongs. 
Blue  and  white  flashes  danced  along  the 
glistening  wires,  and  men  ran  back  and 
forth  calling  one  another.  A  big  clock 
stared  arriving  motormen  and  conduc- 
tors in  the  face;  at  the  exit  a  man,  note 
book  in  hand,  marked  the  time  of  those 
departing. 

Homer  went  into  the  conductors* 
room,  reported,  received  his  way  bill 
book,  and  dropped  the  loose  change  into 
an  overcoat  pocket.  As  he  hurried  out 
again,  his  car  mate,  big,  hearty  Joe 
M'Guire,  overcoat  strapped  about  waist, 
ear  mits  and  heavy  gloves  on,  passed  him 
on  his  way  to  where,  in  rows  of  boxes 
against  a  wall,  blinked  the  yellow  faces 
of  the  car  lanterns.  "Cold!"  ejacu- 
lated M'Guire,  turning  his  neck  stiffly  in 
the  high  collar  of  his  coat.  "  Lose  y'r 
whiskers  tonight,  John,  ^f  y^  wuz  up  front 
with  me ! " 

"  Glad  I  ain't  there,*'  returned 
Homer.  "  It's  cold  enough  on  back  for 
me."  Then  he  jumped  on  the  rear  plat- 
form of  car  298,  and  presently  jerked 
the  bell  cord.  With  a  premonitory 
clanging  of  its  gong,  car  298  lurched  on 
the  switches  and  took  the  out  bound 
tracks  for  the  first  run  of  the  night  serv- 
ice. Homer  gave  a  glance  to  the  fare 
register,  marked  on  his  trip  slip  the 
number  recorded,  drew  his  head  further 
down  into  his  coat,  and  leaned  against 
the  rear  dashboard,  his  eyes  watchful  of 
street  crossings,  his  mind  and  heart  in 
the  third  story  back  of  a  house  a  dozen 
blocks  across  town. 

He  had  trained  himself  in  this  division 
of  consciousness  in  the  six  months  past. 
It  did  a  great  deal  to  shorten  the  eleven 
hours  of  his  duty — eleven  long  hours  at 
the  best.  A  year  ago  he  had  been  a  con- 
fidential clerk  at  double  his  present  pay; 
then  came  a  crash,  and  he  was  walking 
the  streets  asking  for  employment,  and 
learning  that  there  were  places  to  be 
filled  by  "younger  men."  At  last,  on 
the  back  platform  of  a  trolley  car  he 
found  what  he  called  to  himself  "  his 
level."  He  had  taught  himself  how  to 
rest  standing  up,  how  to  detect  impaid 
"  faros,"  how  to  take  advantage  of  every 
inch  of  floor  space  in  his  car,  how  to  see 


in  all  directions  at  once,  and  how  to  an- 
swer questions  in  geography,  politics, 
domestic  economy,  chronology,  and 
athletics  while  computing  change  or  as- 
sisting a  fat  woman  with  one  hand  and 
carrying  a  mountain  of  bundles  with  the 
other. 

His  primary  education  had  advanced 
thus  far  when  Jack  was  stricken  with 
typhoid  fever;  and  the  doctor  and  drug- 
gist came  to  his  assistance  in  the  task  of 
distributing  the  twelve  dollars  a  week 
which  his  labors  brought  him.  His 
curved  shoulders  bent  a  little  more  un- 
der the  additional  load,  but  his  pale  eyes 
never  faltered,  and  his  spirit  never  flag- 
ged— ^when  at  home.  He  demonstrated, 
to  the  four  who  waited  for  him  in  the 
third  story  back,  that  being  a  conductor 
was  a  tremendous  joke.  For  himself,  he 
was  quite  content  to  let  the  bygones  of 
a  better  state  be  no  more  than  pleasant 
recollections,  and  was  willing  to  stretch 
out  the  back  platform  duty  to  an  indefi- 
nate  number  of  hours  daily  if  that  would 
keep  his  little  circle  unbroken,  and  se- 
cure for  him  the  happiness  of  the  pres- 
ent. But  except  for  the  "trippers," 
eleven  hours  was  the  time  limit  of  a  con- 
ductor's labors — as  measured  by  his  pay 
— and,  unluckily,  there  were  limits  also 
to  the  patience  of  creditors.  If  only — ^— 

Homer,  on  the  back  platform,  went 
into  a  fantastic  dream  of  what  would 
happen  and  what  they  would  say  at  home 
if  some  one  that  night  should  offer  him 
his  old  place  at  his  old  salary,  one  month 
paid  in  advance.  First  of  all,  there  was 
the  room  rent.  "  Mrs.  James,"  he  would 
say  to  the  keeper  of  the  provision  store 
in  the  basement,  who  was  also  his  land- 
lady, "  Mrs.  James,  here's  the  money  for 
the  two  weeks  due  and  for  two  weeks 
ahead.  Then  we'll  leave."  Jennie  would 
cry  with  delight  when  she  heard  of  that 
decision ;  Jennie  had  never  been  appre- 
ciative of  the  luxuries  of  the  third  story 
back.  And,  after  the  room  rent,  would 
come  the  bill  at  the  druggist's  and  the 
doctor's  bill  and  the — ^well,  the  next 
thing  would  be  for  Jack  and  his  mother 
to  go  to  the  seashore.  As  for  the 
baby 

The  excited  waving  of  a  woman's  arm 
on  a  street  corner  awoke  Homer  to  the 
realities  of  the  back  platform,  and  he 
pulled  the  bell  cord  once  instead^f  twice 
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as  he  had  mechanically  started  to  do. 
He  helped  the  woman  to  board  the  ear, 
collected  her  fare,  and  closed  the  glazed 
doors  between  himself  and  the  warmth 
that  flowed  from  the  electric  radiators 
within.  Suddenly  he  felt  that  it  was 
very  cold.  He  stamped  his  feet  and 
swung  his  arms.  They  were  out  in  the 
suburbs  now,  and  the  snow  lay  heavily. 
This  was  the  idle  and,  therefore,  the 
most  tedious  part  of  the  run.  Once  in 
bound,  he  would  have  plenty  to  do.  So 
he  tried  to  pick  up  the  thread  of  his 
dream  of  a  few  moments  before,  but  the 
spell  was  broken. 

At  the  end  of  the  route  they  had  five 
minutes  to  wait.  It  was  at  the  top  of  a 
long  hill;  the  wind  here  blew  keenly 
across  a  stretch  of  empty  lots  strewn 
with  rubbish.  Joe  M'Guire,  carrying  the 
switch  of  the  controller,  followed  Homer 
into  the  frame  building  where  a  red  hot 
stove  defied  the  wind.  On  a  bench  there 
Pete  Handle,  of  car  349,  which  was  halt- 
ed on  the  other  tracks,  sat  and  smoked 
a  cigarette,  while  his  motorman  worked 
to  get  the  frost  from  cramped  fingers. 

"  Come  across  any  spotters  ?  "  asked 
Pete.    *^  They's  on  this  line,  they  say." 

"  No,  haven^t  seen  any,"  replied 
Homer.  "But  they  aren't  troubling 
me." 

''  Me  neither,"  returned  Pete.  "  They 
ain't  one,  any  way,  as  can  catch  ye  if  ye 
got  sense.  It's  dead  easy.  ^  Knock 
down '  when  y'r  car's  full,  take  in  half 
dozen  fares  in  a  bunch  b'fore  y'  ring 
up  any,  an'  th'  spotters  can  rubber  all 
they  wanter." 

"  So  I've  heard,"  remarked  Homer. 

"Oh,  so  you've  heard!"  mimicked 
Pete,  and  winked  at  Joe  M'Guire.  "  'T's 
a  pity  'bout  you,  Homer,"  he  added  as  he 
walked  out.  But  Homer,  if  he  under- 
stood the  imputation,  gave  it  no  atten- 
tion. 

Fifteen  minutes  later  car  298  began 
to  take  on  the  early  theatergoers,  and 
Homer  had  his  hands  full.  The  line 
tapped  a  populous  neighborhood,  away 
down  town,  and  soon  all  the  car  seals 
were  occupied.  It  was  a  quarter  here 
for  four  fares,  and  there  a  dime  with  no 
change  called  for.  Homer  got  bills  sev- 
eral times  out  of  which  to  take  five  or 
six  fares.  The  register  clicked  around 
steadily.    Then  Homer,  collecting  faros 


from  a  laughing  party  of  three,  was  sig- 
naled by  a  woman  to  stop,  and,  hurry- 
ing to  the  platform  to  assist  her  to 
alight,  he  forgot  momentarily  to  ring  up 
the  three  fares.  He  remembered  the 
omission  a  block  further  on,  and  repair- 
ed it;  but  the  incident  started  a  train  of 
thought  that  was  new  to  him. 

No  attention  had  been  paid  to  his  fail- 
ure to  register  those  three  fares;  even 
when  he  did  register  them  no  one  looked 
up.  His  passengers  were  concerned  with 
themselves.  It  was  plain  to  Homer  that 
the  function  of  registering  fares  was  en- 
tirely between  himself  and  the  register. 
And  the  register  worked  at  his  will ! 

A  dull  red  burned  on  his  high  cheek 
bones;  he  shot  a  startled  glance  into  the 
car.  For  half  a  dozen  blocks  afterwards 
he  put  his  hand  on  the  register  cord 
each  time  before  collecting  the  fare. 
But  all  the  time  he  was  conscious  of  a 
great  weight  of  coins  dragging  at  the 
pocket  of  his  coat. 

He  began  to  recall  his  early  expe- 
riences in  the  company's  employ.  He 
remembered  that,  more  than  once,  bal- 
ancing his  cash  against  the  figures  shown 
by  the  register,  he  had  found  himself 
short,  and  had  made  the  difference  good 
before  turning  in  his  receipts.  The 
company  had  never  lost  a  cent  through 
him;  and  what  had  the  company  done 
for  him  in  this  time.^  Paid  lum  his 
wages,  less  fines  for  mistakes  and  acci- 
dents, for  most  of  which  he  was  not  re- 
sponsible; offered  him  no  word  of  ap- 
proval, but  given  him  rough  reproofs 
and  threats  of  discharge  in  plenty.  Yes, 
Homer  decided,  the  company  owed  him  a 
good  deal — in  money,  too. 

The  brakes  ground  the  car  to  a  stop, 
and  twelve  persons  got  aboard;  at  the 
next  corner  nine  more.  Homer  began 
to  collect  fares.  He  rang  up  three ;  then 
two  at  the  same  time.  A  man  offered  a 
quarter,  and  held  up  three  fingers;  an- 
other man  drippled  six  nickels  into  the 
conductor's  palm.  Homer  rang  up  four 
fares  in  quick  succession,  then  two  more. 
Two  men  paid  at  once — ^five  fares  to  be 
registered.  The  bell  struck  sharply 
three  times.  Again  a  single  fare  was 
registered. 

When  Homer  had  worked  his  way 
through  the  car  and  once  more  was  on 
the  platform,  he  could  plainly  see  the 
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indicator  of  the  register  under  the  red 
light !  and  at  first  he  was  almost  sure  that 
the  figures  there  were  wrong.  But  the 
hand  in  one  of  his  coat  pockets  felt  five 
nickels  where  before  there  had  been 
none — and  the  company's  money  was  in 
the  pocket  on  the  other  side. 

He  did  not  know  how  it  had  happen- 
ed; he  only  knew  that  it  had  happened, 
that  he  had  "  knocked  down  '^  five  fares. 
The  car  sped  on,  and  the  passengers 
made  no  protest.  The  register  dumbly 
testified  that  he  had  rung  up  the  fifty 
two  fares  represented  by  the  loose 
change  in  one  of  his  pockets.  What  was 
that  Pete  Handle  had  said?  Yes,  it  was 
"  dead  easy.** 

But  when  Homer  reached  the  little 
frame  building  on  the  hill  at  the  end  of 
his  second  out  bound  trip  that  night, 
he  remained  in  his  car.  There  were 
things  which  not  even  a  red  hot  stove 
could  thaw  out;  it  might  be,  too,  that 
some  one  in  the  shanty  would  speak  of 
knocking  down  fares. 

The  sky  was  whitening  in  the  east 
when,  his  work  dofae  for  the  night,  he 
walked  up  the  street  steps  of  his  home. 
His  hand  was  on  the  door  knob  when 
some  one  called  to  him,  and  he  jumped 
as  if  he  had  been  struck. 

But  it  was  only  Sam  Freney;  and,  in 
the  flood  of  his  relief,  it  did  not  occur 
to  Homer  to  wonder  that  Freney  should 
be  here  at  this  hour.  Freney  explained 
the  meeting  at  once. 

"  I've  bin  waitin'  'round  here  t'  see  y' 
fur  half  a  nour,"  he  said.  "  I've  got 
somethin'  t'  say,  an'  I  wanted  t'  catch  ye 
b'fore  y'  went  t'  bed.  I'll  come  in  a  min- 
ute." 

Somehow  Homer  could  not  refuse. 
He  opened  the  door,  wondering ;  Freney 
followed  him  in. 

"  Well,  what  is  it?  "  demanded  Homer, 
his  repulsion  for  Freney  reasserting  it- 
self. 

''  'T's  this,"  said  Freney  quickly.  "  I 
want  Jennie !  " 

Homer  stumbled  over  his  reply  in  his 
amazement  at  the  boldness  of  the  de- 
mand. "  You  shan't  have  her!  "  he  ex- 
claimed. "  I've — I've  told  you  so,  and — 
I  meant  it !  *' 

"  But  you  don't  mean  't — now."  Fre- 
ney lingered  on  the  last  word. 

"  Now — now!    I  do — more  than  ever. 


You Don't  ever  come  near  this 

place  again !    Do  you  hear  ?    I " 

"  I  heard  y',"  returned  Freney  coolly. 
"  But  I  don't  mind.  Jennie  says  she'll 
marry  me,  an'  I've  made  up  my  mind  t' 
marry  her." 

"Jennie!    She  said  that  ?  " 

"  Yes,  she  said  't." 

All  at  once  Homer's  rage  blotted  out 
his  incredulity.  "  She — ^why,  she's  un- 
der age  I "  he  cried.  "  She  shan't,  she 
can't  marry  you!  She^s  got  to  have  my 
consent." 

"  She'll  have  your  consent  all  right," 
interrupted  Freney.     "You'll  give  y'r 

consent — here — t'night,  xmless "  He 

paused  and  curled  his  lips,  looking  up 
into  Homer's  face.  In  the  pale  light 
which  filtered  through  the  transom 
Homer  saw  something  in  the  other's  eyes 
that  made  him  afraid  to  lay  hands  on 
him  and  thrust  him  out  the  door  as  he 
longed  to  do. 

"  Yes,"  pursued  Freney,  unbuttoning 
his  overcoat  and  throwing  back  the  la- 
pels with  an  air  of  satisfaction ;  "  I've  put 
in  some  good  work  t'night,  an'  I'm  tired. 
But  I  don't  mind  that;  fur  now  we're 
goin'  t'  be  friends — ^you  an'  I."  He 
chuckled  and  laid  a  reassuring  finger  on  * 
the  diamond  in  his  cravat.  "  I  like  t' 
ride  on  th'  trolley  cars,"  he  went  on. 
"  An'  t'night  I  wuz  on  car — 298.  Kept 
y^  busy  there,  didn't  they  ?  Big  theater 
crowd !  Lots  a  money  comin'  in — t'  th' 
City  Traction  Company,  eh  ?  " 

A  dim  recollection  of  something  fa- 
miliar in  the  figure  of  the  young  man 
in  the  big  overcoat  in  the  corner  of  his 
car  that  evening  came  to  Homer;  he  felt 
the  wall  pressing  against  his  back;  the 
fist  which,  for  so  long,  had  clasped  a 
handful  of  nickels  in  his  pockets  lest 
they  might  clink,  slowly  unloosed  its 
hold.  P'or  a  moment  he  could  not  see 
Freney  or  anything  else.  Then  the 
young  man's  voice  recalled  him  to  a 
sense  of  his  position. 

"  But  don't  let  that  bother  y',"  he  was 
saying.  "  I  haven't  got  any  idea  a  tellin' 
what — what  I  saw.  You  an'  I'll  fix  up 
everything  b'tween  us.  You  can  go  on 
holdin'  down  y'r  old  place  on  th'  back 
platform,  an'doin'a  little  business  on  th' 
side,  fur  all  I  care.  You're  purty  slick 
at  't,  I  will  say.  But  first — ^first  we've 
got  t'  come  t'  an'  undorstandin'.    Faros 
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knocked  down  wholesale  in  a  single 
night  ought  t^  be  worth  somethin^  t'  me; 
don't  y'  think  so?'' 

Homer  moistened  his  lips  again  and 
again;  he  took  off  his  cap;  it  seemed  to 
be  a  band  of  steel  cutting  into  his  head. 
"  So  you're  an — an  inspector  ?  "  he  man- 
aged to  say. 

"  A  spotter — yes.  Don't  mind  callin' 
things  by  their  right  names." 

"But  you  won't — report  me?  You 
won't  report  me  ?  "  Homer  said  eagerly. 
For  the  moment  he  only  grasped  at  the 
idea  of  escape.  He  craned  his  head  for- 
ward, searching  Freney's  face. 

"  A  course  I  won't  report  y' !  Ain't 
I  told  y' that?" 

"  Then,  there's  the  money!  Take  it! 
Give  it  back !  "  cried  Homer.  He  caught 
up  the  money  in  his  pocket  and  extended 
it  to  Freney.  But  Freney  did  not  put 
out  his  hand;  the  coins  rolled  on  the 
floor,  and  the  sleeping  house  echoed  with 
their  rattle.    Homer  gave  a  startled  cry. 

"Help  me  pick  them  up!"  he  ex- 
claimed. "  Y'ou  must  get  them  back — 
right  off!    Some  one'll  find  out!  " 

Freney  laughed,  and  did  not  move. 
"  Take  th'  money  back  ?  "  he  retorted. 
"  Not  much !  There  ain't  no  way  a  put- 
tin'  back  those  knock  downs — now.  Any 
'way,  they's  yours,  not  mine.  I  don't 
want  th'  money.    I  want  Jennie." 

"  Jennie?  "  echoed  HoMer.  "  Why,  I 
told  you " 

"Oh,  shut  doAvn  on  that!"  returipied 
Freney.  "  That's  back  time  talk.  'T 
don't  make  no  difference  what  you 
thought  a  me;  't  's  what  you're  goin'  t' 
do — now.  Do  I  get  Jennie?  Er  am  1 1' 
report  t'  th'  general  superintendent 
this  afternoon?  Do  you  keep  y'r  job — 
with  pickin's — er  not?  I  ain't  got  no 
time  fur  foolin'.  If  you've  got  any  sense, 
y'll  do  what  I  want  an'  she  wants." 

The  last  delusion  was  stripped  from 
Homer.  He  felt  himself  shaking  as  if  he 
had  a  chill.  He  began  to  mumble  to 
himself:  "  Give  me  a  chance!  Give  me 
a  chance! " 

"What's  that?"  demanded  Freney. 
Homer  continued  to  talk  to  himself.  He 
had  some  hazy  idea  that  Freney  would 
take  pity  on  him.  So  he  leaned  against 
the  wall,  his  eyes  resting  on  a  newly 
coined  nickel  that  lay  near  his  feet.  His 
mouth  was  working. 


Freney  angrily  asked  him  what  he 
was  going  to  do.  Homer  began  to  beg 
him  for  a  little  time.  A  day — half  a 
day — to  think  it  over;  to  ask  Jennie! 
At  last  Freney  consented;  he  felt  sure 
of  Jennie,  if  her  father  did  not  appeal 
to  her,  and,  as  it  stood,  he  knew  that  the 
latter  would  not  dare  to  say  anything  to 
her.  Nor  did  he  see  that  there  was  any 
way  for  Homer  out  of  his  dilemma.  He 
gave  him  until  noon  of  that  day  to  de- 
cide, and  left  him  with  a  threat. 

Homer  stood  motionless  a  little  while; 
then  scratched  a  match,  and,  groping, 
collected  the  scattered  coins.  He  pulled 
himself  up  stairs  by  the  banisters,  and 
somehow  got  into  bed  beside  the  baby, 
who  was  asleep  with  a  pillow  on  either 
side  as  a  safeguard.  A  kind  of  stupor 
came  upon  him,  and  he  lay  with  eyes 
wide  open,  trying  in  vain  to  think  what 
it  was  exactly  that  he  was  to  decide.  But, 
when  he  heard  some  one  moving  in  the 
next  room,  he  knew  that  they  would 
soon  be  coming  in  where  he  was;  so  he 
pretended  to  be  asleep. 

Even  when  the  baby  crawled  over  and 
poked  fingers  into  his  eyes  to  make  them 
open,  he  was  unresponsive.  Then  the 
baby  cried,  and  its  mother  ran  in  and 
picked  it  up.  Homer  had  his  face  buried 
in  the  pillow,  and  he  did  not  stir  when 
she  pressed  a  kiss  on  his  cheek.  If  he 
spoke  or  uncovered  his  face  just  now,  he 
knew  that  he  would  betray  himself ;  and, 
for  their  own  sakes,  he  told  himself,  they 
must  not  guess  what  had  happened. 

By  and  by  exhaustion  overpowered 
him,  and  he  slept;  and  he  dreamed  a 
dreadful  battle  with  himself.  It  seemed 
to  him  that  he  had  told  Jennie  every- 
thing, and  that  she " 

He  awoke  with  a  bitter  recollection  of 
the  truth.  He  heard  the  baby  calling 
from  the  next  room,  "  Da-da !  Da-da ! '' 
and  its  mother's  drowsy  voice  comfort 
and  hush  it.  Suddenly  he  sat  up  and 
know  what  he  must  do. 

He  got  out  of  bed  and  silently  dressed. 

Then  he  slipped  into  the  hallway,  and 

so  down  stairs  and  out  on  the  street. 
«  «  *  * 

"  A  case  of  conscience,  eh?  "  remarked 
the  superintendent  drily.  With  a  pencil 
he  drummed  on  the  desk.  His  glance 
was  fastened  on  a  neat  pile  of  nineteen 
nickels,  a  newly  minted  piece  on  top. 
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Then  he  asked,  "  But  why  didn't  you  challenged  the  inquiring  glance  that  was 

ring  up  nineteen  extra  fares  on  your  fixed  upon  him. 

trips  today,  and  turn  in  this  money  with  "  Well,  what  was  it  he  wanted  ?  " 

the  rest  ?  "  For  a  moment  Homer's  mouth  worked 

"  I    didn't    think    of    it,"    answered  in  silence.    Then  his  wrath  choked  him 

Homer  straightly.    "  If  I  had — ^your  in-  and  broke  down  his  resolve.    "  He  want- 

spector — Freney     would     have     come  ed  my  daughter — damn  him!      That's 

here "    His  teeth  clicked,  so  sharp  what  he  wanted,  and — bargained  for!  " 

was  the  snap  of  the  jaws  with  which  he  he  burst  out.    His  eyes  were  blazing;  his 

cut  off  the  sentence.  fingers  twitched. 

"  Oh!  "  said  the  superintendent  soft-  "  Your — daughter?  "    repeated    the 

ly.    "  So  Freney  was  in  this,  too  ?    He's  superintendent,   prolonging   the   sylla- 

been  in  a  good  many "     His  voice  bles.     Some  recollection  tightened  the 

died  away;  he  continued  to  drum  upon  muscles  about  his  lips.    He  wrote  Fre- 

the  desk.    His  face  lightened;  he  looked  ney's  name  on  the  blotter,  and  crossed  it 

up,  and  said  abruptly,  "  It  was  Freney  out  with  a  vicious  stroke  of  the  pencil, 

himself  told  you  he  was  a  ^  spotter,^  Then  he  faced  about, 

wasn't  it  ?  "  "  You  go  back  to  your  place,"  he  said. 

"  Yes."  "  And  tell  Freney— tell  him  that  if  he 

"  What  did  he  want  from  you,  this  ever  comes  into  your  house  again,  you'll 

time,  to  keep  quiet?"  throw  him  down  stairs.     If  you — need 

"  There  never  was  another  time !  "  de-  help-^ — " 

clared  Homer  instantly.     He  fearlessly  The  pencil  snapped  in  his  fingers. 


GRATITUDE. 
Within  the  land  of  vexing  cares 

They  lived  and  suffered,  yearned  and  died. 

Sometimes  at  low  ebb  of  the  tide 
They  came  upon  it  unawares — 

That  path  of  wet  sand  leading  far 
To  where  it  met  the  happy  isle, 
Which  beckoned  with  alluring  smile ; 

But  no  one  dared  to  cross  the  bar. 
And  there  was  one  who  loved  the  rest ; 

He  longed  to  see  them  reach  the  goal 

They  wept  for — heart  and  brain  and  soul 
He  gave  ungrudging  to  the  quest 

Of  a  safe  pathway  for  their  feet ; 

He  strove  and  labored,  and  at  last 

He  built  a  bridge  so  stanch  and  fast 
They  joyed  to  see  it  there  complete. 

He  stood  aside  to  let  them  go 
And  bade  them  Godspeed  on  their  way, 
Thinking  that  he  himself  would  stay 

Until  none  else  was  left,  and  so 
He  waited  till  the  light  grew  dim, 

The  bridge  was  dark,  the  night  was  cold. 

His  feeble  limbs  were  stiff  and  old, 
And  no  one  cared  or  thought  of  him. 

He  slipped  and  fell — they  were  afraid 
To  save  him,  so  they  let  him  die. 
And  said,  "He  had  no  right  to  try 

To  cross  our  bridge — the  bridge  we  made." 

Grace  H.  Boutelle. 
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BV  HAMBLEN  SEARS. 

SYNOPSIS  OP  CHAPTERS  PREVIOUSLY  PUBLISHED. 

On  a  murky  night  in  1780,  Morton  Balf ort,  a  continental  soldier  bearing  an  important  despatch  from 
General  Putnam  to  General  Washington,  came  on  a  broken  down  coach  and  a  very  wrathful  little  lady,  whom 
he  escorted  to  the  only  available  shelter.  The  tavern  proved  to  be  full  of  hajf  drunken  men,  and  when 
one  of  them  annoyed  his  prot^g^e,  there  was  a  sharp  fight  that  left  the  offender  desperately  wounded. 

The  crowd  was  all  for  the  injured  man  and  King  George,  and  would  have  seized  the  chance  to  kill 
Balfort  for  a  rebel  spy  if  the  girl  had  not  turned  the  tide  by  declaring  him  her  sweetheart,  a  true  subject 
of  the  king,  with  whom  she  had  run  away  to  be  married.  The  muddled  crowd  insisted  on  having  the 
ceremony  performed  at  once,  so  a  solemn  fellow  named  Marvin  went  through  the  service  over  them,  they 
playing  their  part  bravely  for  their  lives.  Mistress  Philipse  never  flinched  till  her  eyes  fell  on  a  stupefied 
fellow  apart  from  tJie  rest^  when  she  showed  such  sudden  and  overmastering  terror  that  Balfort  carried 
her  into  another  room. 

In  the  night  they  escaped,  and  he  left  her,  his  wife  in  name  by  the  strange  mummery  of  the  evening, 
at  the  gates  of  a  Tory  mansion.  All  that  he  Imew  of  her  was  that  she  had  run  away  from  home,  that  she 
was  loyal  to  the  king,  that  she  had  a  quick  courage  and  a  stQl  quicker  temper,  and  that  there  was  no 
such  wonderful  wavy  light  hair  in  all  the  world.    He  rode  away  looking  back  over  his  shoulder. 


V. 


CTRANGE— so  strange  I  could  not  get 
*^  over  it — that  the  last  twenty  four 
hours  had  set  the  world  wagging  another 
way  for  me. 

There  was  Fanny  Jaekel  up  in  Boston, 
whom  I  had  known  so  many  years,  whom 
I'd  have  sworn  even  now  was  of  the  best 
a  man  might  ever  hope  or  wish  to  call  his 
own.  And  had  I,  perhaps,  thought  to  do 
so  some  day  ? 

There's  but  little  good  in  denying  what 
we  know  to  be  so,  and  'tis  quite  true  that 
I  had  thought  again  and  again  of  dear 
little  Fanny  watching  for  me  from  a  cer- 
tain window  some  day  when  I  came  home- 
ward, and  giving  me  the  doings  of  her 
sex  at  supper,  as  I  gave  her  those  of  mine 
in  exchange. 

Will  not  man  or  boy  of  any  age  do  the 
same  thing  a  hundred  times  in  as  many 
months  ?  But  Fannie  seemed  to  have  been 
there  longest,  oftenest.  Yet  had  I  never 
so  much  as  suspected  in  all  this  what  was 
tearing  through  my  mind  now  after  as 
uncanny  a  night  as  a  man  might  dread 
to  be  repeated. 

There  stood  Fannie's  little  white  face 
against  every  tree  as  we — Roger  and  I — 
trudged  on;  and  somewhere  behind  it, 
shining  through  it,  looking  strangely  at 
me,  another  that  I  had  seen  but  part  of  a 
day — angry,  proud,  kind,  humorous,  any- 
thing but  sweet,  as  it  stared  at  me  with 
the  looks  of  so  many  different  Fannies 
and  all  her  friends  that  I'd  ever  known 

*  This  story  beg^nn  in  the  July 


swallowed  up  in  something  new.  I  could 
have  dropped  off  Roger  and  kicked  my- 
self for  a  light  headed  fool  to  think  such 
a  twist  could  come  to  me,  and  switch  my 
mind  around  to  so  different  a  view. 

And  I  was  like  to  have  been  off  the 
horse,  at  any  rate,  just  then,  for  through 
the  string  of  my  thoughts  rang  out  clear 
on  the  morning  air  the  loud  "  ping  "  of  a 
rifle,  just  ahead,  but  so  near  that  Roger 
got  away  across  the  road  a  little  quicker 
than  I  did.  Standing  so  an  instant,  I 
caught  the  unmistakable  sounds  of  a  com- 
bat— curses,  blows,  cries,  and  the  ring  of 
steel;  and  without  thinking  overmuch,  I 
put  the  horse  to  his  run,  and  covered  the 
short  space  to  a  turn  where  a  thicket  of 
shrubs  shut  out  the  stretch  of  the  road. 

As  we  turned  the  corner,  there  in  the 
middle  of  the  highway  stood  four  men, 
three  of  them  ragged,  one  of  huge  stature 
and  better  dressed,  the  latter  talk- 
ing and  laughing  with  rasping  sarcasm 
as  the  other  three  set  on  him,  but  ever 
keeping  them  away  with  his  long  sword. 
I  was  scarce  twenty  yards  from  them, 
and  so  fetched  the  lead  from  my  pistol 
into  the  side  of  one,  and  caught  a  second 
on  the  head  with  the  weapon  itself,  as 
Roger  flew  past  the  group.  The  surprise 
was  equal  for  all  ^y^  of  us,  but  the  big 
one  did  not  appear  disturbed  in  the  least. 
As  I  pulled  up  and  turned,  I  heard  him 
cry  out : 

"Now!  Now,  my  ragged  son  of  the 
woods,  'tis  evener!  Let  me  cut  thy  beau- 
tiful pate  open!     So!     So  again!     IIo! 

number  ^/Thb  Junior  Munsky. 
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Here!  Stop,  you  left  handed  patriot! 
.  Oh,  'tis  a  shame  1  'Tis  a  shame !  "  And  he 
was  off  in  among  the  trees  after  the  third 
of  the  gang. 

One  was  dead  for  sure,  and  lay  there  in 
the  mud.  But  the  other  got  up  to  a  sitting 
posture^  rubhing  the  side  of  his  head,  as  I 
came  over  him;  and  he  gazed  up  at  me 
with  a  dazed  surprise  in  his  countenance 
so  comical  to  look  upon  that  I  roared 
with  laughter,  to  be  interrupted  by  a  loud, 
mocking  voice : 

"Nay,  'tis  no  laughing  matter,  sir. 
Here  have  you  caused  me  to  lose  a  gentle- 
man of  great  value  by  your  sudden  inter- 
ruption ! " 

"  I  ? "  cried  the  most  astonished  of  all 
now,  "  I  ?    My  interruption  ?  " 

"  Of  a  surety,"  said  the  giant,  with  a 
laughing  face,  and  he  grasped  my  hand 
warmly.  "  Here  was  I  getting  some  little 
morning  exercise  with  my  three  friends, 
and  you  must  break  in  and " 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  said  I,  bow- 
ing low.  "  I  fancied  you  had  miscalcu- 
lated the  courtesy  of  these  same  friends." 

"And,"  continued  he — "and  commit 
the  strange  breach  in  time  of  war  of  sa- 
ving me  from  furnishing  a  delicate  meal 
to  my  friends  over  there  on  the  trees.  But 
which  tree  did  ye  drop  from  yourself  ?  " 

"No  such  interesting  feature  in  it," 
said  I;  "the  road  and  the  abrupt  curve 
made  the  whole  thing  appear  oversud- 
den." 

"  My  devoirs  to  the  abrupt  curve,"  said 
the  young  man  with  mock  courtesy,  lift- 
ing his  cap  to  the  white  higkway.  "  And 
now,  sir,  whoever  ye  may  chance  to  be, 
the  chance  is  so  good  for  me  that  I  would 
shake  you  by  the  hand,  and  thank  you  for 
your  saving  of  my  worthless  neck,  and 
say  to  you  that  when  John  Acton  can  do 
aught  for  you — ^why,  by  the  Lord,  call  on 
him  and  try  him !  " 

And  he  held  out  his  enormous  hand 
with  a  frankness  that  I  had  done  well  to 
have  trusted. 

But  I  had  been  too  close  to  failing  in  my 
mission  more  than  once  in  the  last  twenty 
four  hours,  and  too  close  to  losing  my  own 
head  to  try  any  more  experiences  with 
strangers;  and  I,  therefore,  shook  him  by 
the  hand,  telling  him  the  whole  thing  was 
naught  to  speak  of  again,  and  went  no 
further.  But  as  he  asked  me  to  accom- 
pany him  to  a  hollow  off  the  road  where 
ran  a  brook,  that  he  might  wash  the  blood 
from  his  face  and  hair,  I  could  see  that  I 
had  hurt  him  by  lacking  in  the  confidence 
he  showed. 

Little  was  said  as  he  knelt  by  the 
stream,  till  I  caught  the  sound  of  horses' 


feet,  and  looked  up  to  see  a  troop  of  uni- 
formed men  coming  from  the  north  over 
a  steep  hill.  As  they  clattered  down  the 
slope,  I  made  up  my  mind  that  'twas  ap- 
proaching the  time  when  I  should  leave. 

As  he  raised  his  head  at  the  sound,  he 
quickly  took  me  by  the  arm  and  stepped 
across  the  brook  into  the  shrubbery. 

"'Tis  a  safe  thing  to  avoid  two  skir- 
mishes in  the  same  hour,"  said  he  with  a 
jovial  laugh;  and  I  agreed  with  him  in 
more  ways  than  one.    Then : 

"Do  you  stay  here  a  bit,  while  I  find 
out  who  they  may  be,"  for  the  troop  had 
pulled  up  where  the  stream  crossed  the 
road. 

It  was  my  chance  now,  if  ever,  and  with 
the  light  step  I  had  learned  from  my  fa- 
ther's lessons,  got  by  hard  years  in  the 
Indian  wars — ^a  step  that  never  broke  a 
twig  nor  rustled  a  leaf  unnecessarily — I 
was  away  in  a  moment,  making  for  the 
direction  of  the  river  bank  in  the  hope 
of  getting  to  the  other  side;  for,  in  good 
earnest,  this  was  too  populous  a  country 
for  me  to  move  in  just  now. 

As  I  got  away,  I  heard  a  hail  from  the 
big  lungs  of  Mr.  John  Acton,  but  it  only 
added  to  my  speed,  and,  by  the  best  chance 
that  for  once  turned  my  way,  I  made  the 
river  bank,  paid  a  fellow  near  by  to  ferry 
me  across,  and  got  into  the  woods  on  the 
other  side.  So,  keeping  close  by  the  road, 
but  avoiding  it  whenever  I  gathered  that 
some  one  was  approaching,  I  moved  along 
towards  Haverstraw. 

One  would  have  said  the  whole  world 
walked  abroad  that  day,  for  I  met  one 
after  another;  till,  the  sense  of  caution 
growing  stronger  in  me  for  what  I  had 
been  through,  I  stepped  towards  the  river 
bank  into  the  thick  forest,  and  lay  me 
down  to  wait  for  darkness.  In  good  truth, 
what  with  the  want  of  food  and  the  work 
of  the  past  night,  I  needed  rest  badly,  and 
my  wandering  thoughts,  that  strayed  back 
to  a  certain  tavern  and  its  strangely  fair 
occupant,  must  soon  have  been  overruled 
by  honest  sleep,  for  when  I  sat  up  again, 
with  the  sense  of  something  occurring,  or 
about  to  occur,  near  by,  darkness  had 
settled  over  the  land  for  several  hours. 

It  has  ever  been  a  peculiar  quality  of 
mine  to  wake  fully  at  once,  and  I  had 
made  no  movement  when  there  came  in 
on  my  mind,  less  through  the  eyes  than 
the  ears,  that  there,  in  the  moonlit  woods, 
walked  some  one.  A  turn  of  the  head 
showed  me  the  figure  of  a  man  striding 
up  and  down,  his  hands  clasped  behind 
his  back,  his  head  bent  forward,  but  each 
moment  nervously  lifted,  as  if  expecting 
to  hear  some  sound  near  by. 
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"  An  officer,"  said  I  to  myself,  for  the 
square  shoulders,  the  straight  figure,  and 
the  unknown  something  in  the  carriage  of 
a  man  accustomed  to  military  precision 
were  visible  in  every  movement  of  the 
figure.  1  could  not  trust  myself  to  move, 
for  he  passed  constantly  within  a  few  feet 
of  the  spot  where  I  lay,  only  separated 
from  me  by  the  great  elm  whose  roots  had 
served  me  for  a  pillow. 

"  An  officer,  and  no  mistake,"  went  on 
my  musings,  "and  here  in  the  woods  at 
night,  by  the  river,  waiting,  it  would  seem, 
for  some  one.  Can  it  be  that  he  grows  im- 
patient? He  moves  towards  the  stream. 
No."  My  musings  were  cut  short  by  the 
unmistakable  sound  of  oars  regularly 
striking  the  tholepins  of  a  boat.  The 
noise  drew  near,  and  the  boat  must  have 
stopped  close  by,  for  in  a  moment  a  man — 
nay,  two — appeared,  and  one  at  least  was 
an  officer  as  well,  for  beneath  his  long  coat 
dangled  the  point  of  a  scabbard.  The  one 
who  waited  retreated  to  my  tree,  and  stood 
not  ^Ye  feet  away  in  a  deep  shadow,  while 
the  other  two  came  up  the  bank  into  the 
little  open  glade. 

Gradually  it  dawned  upon  me  that  I  was, 
by  some  strange  freak  of  chance,  become 
the  spectator  in  the  gallery,  so  to  sp^ak,  of 
a  theater.  What  the  spectacle  should  be,  I 
knew  not;  but  a  strong,  perhaps  natural, 
feeling  led  me  to  watch  with  peculiar 
eagerness  for  what  was  about  to  take 
place. 

There  was  not  long  to  wait;  for  the 
older  man  stepped  guardedly  from  the 
shadows  near  me,  and,  on  the  moment, 
one  of  the  new  arrivals  said  in  a  low  tone : 

"  Is  that  you,  general  ?  " 

"  It  is  I,"  said  the  deep  tones  of  the 
elderly  officer. 

"  This  is  Mr.  Anderson— Mr.  John  An- 
derson, whom  you  expect." 

"  There  is  none  other  with  you  ?  " 

"None,"  answered  the  first  speaker. 
"  Except  the  two  boatmen  below,  and  they 
be  out  of  earshot."  Then  he  who  seemed 
to  be  master  of  ceremonies  in  this  strange 
midnio:ht  drama  continued :  "  Mr.  An- 
derson, this  is  Mr.  Gustavus,  of  whom  we 
have  spoken." 

Thereupon  went  over  me  a  cold  sweat, 
for  there  could  be  no  mistake — the  third 
party  to  this  drama  spoke  with  a  clear, 
strong  voice  in  the  unmistakable  accents 
of  an  Englishman : 

"I  am,  then,  in  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Gustavus  ? " 

"  You  are,"  replied  that  person.  "  There 
is  no  reason  for  raising  our  voices.  I  have 
the  honor,  then,  of  addressing  Mr.  John 
Anderson." 


"The  same." 

What  had  an  Englishman  to  do  here, 
within,  or  nearly  within,  American  lines  ? 
And  what  meant  this  meeting?  Here 
were  the  voices  and  figures  of  officers  I  No 
country  louts  were  thus  getting  together 
in  the  midst  of  the  woods.  The  tones,  too, 
were  of  a  character  with  the  time  and 
place.  Those  of  him  called  Anderson  were 
distant  and  of  no  very  forbearing  nature. 
Those  of  the  older  man  came  from  one 
who  was  in  haste. 

"I  understand,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Ander- 
son, "that  you  are  the  person  who  has 
made  certain  communications  touching 
the  fortifications  at  West  Point." 

"  Yes,"  answered  Mr.  Gustavus. 

"I  am  given  to  understand  further," 
went  on  the  English  voice,  "  that  there  has 
arisen  some  question  as  to  the  sincerity 
of  both  parties,  especially  as  regards  Sir 
Henry  Clinton." 

"  Yes,"  came  the  answer  again. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton !  In  spite  of  myself, 
I  sat  up,  as  if  forced  by  a  spring,  and  the 
third  member  of  this  strange  trio  must 
have  taken  the  rustle  of  the  leaves  to  be 
the  night  wind,  for  he  turned  and  cer- 
tainly heard  the  sound.  Sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton I    Sir  Henry  Clinton  I 

"I  am  here,  sir,  to  prove  my  chief's 
sincerity,"  the  English  voice  was  saying, 
as  the  spectator  in  this  theater  gathered 
his  scattered  wits.  "  I  am  here  in  reply 
to  a  note  from  Mr.  Gustavus,  which  says 
that  he  will  hand  to  Mr.  Anderson  the 
plans  of  the  fortress  at  West  Point,  to- 
gether with  a  list  of  the  guns,  as  a  sign  of 
his  good  faith  and  sincerity  and  as  a 
first  step  in  the  arrangements  to  be  con- 
summated.   Am  I  correct  ? " 

"  So  I  understand,  sir,"  replied  the  el- 
derly officer  quickly. 

"  I  have  the  honor,  then,  of  addressing 
General  Benedict  Arnold  ?  " 

"Yes;  and  I?" 

"  Of  addressing  Major  John  Andre,  of 
Clinton's  staff— but  what  is  that?" 

"  'Tis  the  wind  in  the  leaves,"  answered 
the  master  of  ceremonies.  "  I  heard  it 
but  now ;  "  and,  by  the  grace  of  chance,  the 
wind  did  indeed  at  that  moment  rustle 
among  the  foliage  on  all  sides.  Other- 
wise, my  spasmodic  movement  must  have 
discovered  me  then  and  there. 

What  followed  will  never  be  clear  to  me. 
for  my  mind  became  on  the  instant  so 
crazed  with  the  idea  that  was  growing  on 
me  moment  by  moment,  that  I  can  but 
recall  a  certain  sense  of  moonlight  and 
woods,  with  three  tall  figures  standing  in 
a  bit  of  open  swale,  talking  as  if  for  my 
benefit,  while  I  lay  there  in  a  dream.    Yet 
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do  I  remember  the  so  called  Gustavus 
saying : 

"  May  I  ask  what  is  your  plan  for  the 
taking  of  the  fortifications  ?  " 

"  'Tis  that  on  the  28th  the  attack  should 
be  made  by  falling  quickly  on  the  south- 
ern outposts,  and  that  you,  expecting  us, 
should  have  made  the  way  clear  by  leaving 
pickets  widely  separated,  by  having  the 
garrison  unprepared,  and  by  showing  me 
on  the  plans  the  exact  position  of  the  guns 
and  the  spot  where  we  may  enter." 

Again  comes  a  vacancy  in  my  mind  till 
I  heard : 

"As  to  my  requirements.  The  letters 
do  not  speak  as  clearly  of  them  as  I  could 
wish." 

"All  will  be  as  you  require — ^personal 
protection,  the  stated  amount,  and  a  com- 
mand for  yourself,"  replied  the  man  called 
Andre. 

"  Besides  the  further  details? " 

"  Besides  the  further  details." 

"  It  will  only  be  necessary  for  you  to 
meet  me,  then,  on  the  25th,  when  I  shall 
deliver  over  the  plans " 

An  exclamation  broke  from  Andre. 

"  You  have  no  plans  with  you,  then  ?  " 
said  he  in  a  stern  voice. 

"  'Twas  unsafe  to  bring  them  to  a  first 
meeting.  The  description  of  arrange- 
ments and  the  strength  of  the  approaches 
were  sent  you  a  week  ago." 

"Those  are  now  in  my  chiefs  hands, 
but  'tis  necessary  that  we  have  the  com- 
plete plans." 

"  They  will  be  ready  on  the  25th." 

"  Where  is  Washington  ?  "  asked  Andre 
suddenly.  His  tone,  the  figure  looming 
in  the  half  light,  both  spoke  of  impatience 
and  dissatisfaction. 

"  At  Fishkill." 

"  And  that  is " 

"  On  the  other  bank,  above  my  house, 
which  stands  opposite  the  fortress." 

I  could  do  naught  but  lie  back  and  gaze 
in  silence  at  the  branches  overhead,  with 
the  indescribable  weight  of  something  ter- 
rible on  my  mind,  even  as  in  boyhood  I 
had  often  lain  quiet  in  my  bed  at  home 
when  wakened  suddenly  from  a  wild 
dream,  half  in  belief  that  'twas  true,  half 
conscious  that  indeed  such  things  could 
not  be.  How  long  it  may  have  been  I  could 
no  more  tell  than  I  can  describe  the  feel- 
ings that  governed  me,  but  certain  it  is 
that  I  suddenly  became  aware  of  a  move- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  three  towards  the 
boat.  Then  some  discussion  arose;  I  still 
lay  flat  upon  my  back,  gazing  upward, 
but  loud  and  angry  words  came  to  me, 
and  the  figures  of  the  three  returned. 

"  'Tis  a  strange  mischance,  but  we  must 


not  excite  them,"  the  voice  of  Arnold  was 
saying.  "  Do  you,  Squire  Smith,  go  with 
them  to  Haverstraw,  and  Major  Andre 
and  I  will  walk  to  your  house.  I  can  give 
him  the  papers  there." 

And  in  an  instant  they  were  gone. 

So  I  lay  a  space.  How  long  I  The  good 
God  only  knows  1  But  of  a  sudden  the 
reaction  took  me,  and  I  started  up  with 
but  one  idea  raging  through  my  head.  To 
get  to  Fishkill  I  To  give  the  story  to  my 
great  chief !  To  see  him  catch  the  traitor 
before  the  28th  could  come  upon  us ! 

How  'twas  done  no  one  can  tell,  least  of 
all  myself.  But  cross  the  river  again  I 
did,  and  then,  without  head  or  planning,  I 
began  to  run  up  stream  until  I  should  find 
a  house,  or  a  horse,  or  any  one  or  thing 
that  might  help  me  to  get  on  the  faster. 
It  may  have  been  an  hour,  or  two,  or  more. 
I  cannot  telL  Always  I  ran  on  and  on. 
My  ears  sang  loudly,  and  the  breath  had 
gone  from  me  long  ago. 

Good  rimner  and  strong  man  as  I  was, 
I  could  not  tell  from  step  to  step  how  'twas 
that  I  got  on.  In  the  rutted  road  and  the 
slippery  mud  I  fell  again  and  again;  my 
hat  and  sword  were  gone  long  since.  As 
I  look  back  on  it  now,  it  must  have  been 
close  upon  a  lunatic  that  plunged  on 
northward  through  that  night. 

There  came  an  end,  however;  one  that 
was  most  sudden  and  unexpected.  For  I 
caught  a  cry,  just  as  I  saw  a  huge  figure 
loom  up  ahead  in  the  mist,  of  "  Who  goes 
there  ?  "  and  saw  the  long  line  of  a  rifie  go 
up  to  a  shoulder. 

'Twas  no  time  for  parleying,  and  on  the 
instant  I  cried  out  to  let  me  pass,  and  dis- 
charged my  pistol  straight  before  me. 
There  came  but  one  sound — too  loud  for  a 
pistol — and  a  hot  streak  passed  along  my 
scalp  and  through  my  hair. 

"  Stand  away !  "  cried  I. 

"Phat's  that?"  cried  a  voice.  "Give 
the  countersign ! " 

"  I  do  not  know  it  I  "  cried  I  doggedly. 

"  I  t'ought  not  I  "  came  the  rich  brogue. 

"  I  must  see  General  Washington  at 
once  1 "  I  cried,  the  tears  of  exhaustion 
and  disappointment  running  down  my 
face. 

"  Ho !  ye'U  see  him  soon  enough,  me 
f rind — phat  the  divil  are  ye,  though  ?  "  he 
added,  as  a  lantern  was  brought  by  some 
others,  who  ran  up.  "For  the  love  o' 
Gawd  I  phat  lunatic  is  it  ?  "  he  cried,  when 
he  caught  a  glimpse  of  my  face  and 
clothes. 

"  Let  me  by,  man !  Who  are  you  ?  Where 
ami?" 

"  Ye' re  all  right,  me  lad,''  laughed  the 
sentinel;  "ye're  me  prisoner,  and  ye' re 
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jist  wan  foot  inside  the  Tiller's  P'int  pick- 
et line,  goin'  north  I  " 

VI. 

With  only  a  dim  idea  of  what  I  went 
through  the  rest  of  that  night,  I  can  recall 
moving  under  escort  to  an  old  farm  build- 
ing, which  appeared  to  serve  the  purpose 
of  a  guard  house,  and,  after  a  short  ex- 
amination, being  committed  to  a  back 
room  with  but  one  window,  and  that 
barred.  For  the  few  remaining  hours  be- 
fore I  was  called  out  to  the  examining 
officer,  I  heard  the  steady  tread  of  a  sen- 
tinel outside  my  door.  Sleep  was  gone 
from  me,  and  like  as  not  the  rest  I  had 
had  in  the  woods  saved  me  from  complete 
exhaustion. 

Up  and  down  the  room  I  went  hour  by 
hour,  trying  to  cool  myself  down  and  to 
form  some  plan  for  getting  away  and  giv- 
ing information  to  the  high  authority 
who  alone  could  be  told  such  news.  But 
nothing  came  of  it.  Indeed,  I  was  far  too 
crazed  with  the  experience  I  had  had  to 
gather  my  poor  wits,  except  in  so  far  as  I 
decided  finally  to  explain  frankly  who  I 
was  to  the  commanding  officer  of  the 
troops  stationed  here  at  Verplancks.  I 
knew  Colonel  Livingstone  to  be  a  fine  sol- 
dier and  a  gentleman.  My  two  letters  had 
been  taken  from  me  as  soon  as  I  was 
brought  in,  but  I  had  no  fears  for  any- 
thing except  my  ability  to  come  up  with 
the  commander  in  chief  and  get  speech 
with  him. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  continual 
tramping  up  and  down  the  room  that  I 
was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  a 
sergeant,  who  bade  me  follow  him.  We 
passed  along  a  narrow  hall,  and  stood  at 
a  half  opened  door,  waiting  to  be  called, 
as  I  supposed.  Within  the  room  could  be 
heard  the  voice  of  an  officer  making  ex- 
aminations, but  as  I  leaned  wearily  against 
the  doorpost  I  gradually  became  aware  of 
two  or  three  men  talking  in  low  voices  on 
the  other  side  of  the  door. 

"  Perchance  'twas  indeed  the  man,  Kob, 
though,  upon  my  soul,  I  hope  not.  For  he 
did  me  as  great  a  service  as  man  can  do." 
I  started  involuntarily.  It  was  certainly 
the  big  voice  of  my  friend  John  Acton  of 
the  morning  before ;  and,  while  I  listened, 
the  turning  of  my  thoughts  to  him  led 
them,  for  the  first  time  since  that  strange 
meeting  in  the  woods,  back  to  the  old 
house  at  Gowan's  Ferry  and  to  her  who 
had  taken  such  a  hold  upon  me ;  so  that  at 
first  the  words  seemed  to  carry  little  mean- 
ing to  my  mind. 

"  Heaven  bring  it  that  'tis  indeed  your 


man,  John.  For  I  have  followed  the  fel- 
low up  and  down  this  country  now  for  two 
weeks,  till  the  pursuit  of  him  and  the  de- 
sire to  come  up  with  him  have  grown  to 
a  strange  fascination."  This  other  voice 
was  clear,  cool,  and  penetrating,  and  came 
of  a  different  character  from  such  as  one 
saw  day  by  day  among  officers  and  men 
in  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Continental 
army.  'Twas  no  English  accented  voice, 
but  it  showed  a  great  degree  of  cultivation. 

"What  bearing  and  clothes  had  he? 
Though  the  clothes  might  be  changed,"  he 
added.  "  But  I  have  seen  that  fiend  again 
and  again,  always  riding,  always  with  a 
great  cape,  always  at  night." 

"True,  lad,"  said  the  other;  "he  did, 
indeed,  wear  a  great  cape,  and  he  rode 
down  from  the  heavens  at  full  speed  to  my 
rescue." 

"  And  then  disappeared  ?  " 

"  Aye,  like  the  smoke  from  a  gun — ^pouf  I 
and  he  was  gone." 

"  And  some  ten  miles  this  side  of  Gow- 
an's Ferry,"  the  first  voice  said  musingly; 
"  'twas  thereabouts  I've  come  upon  him." 

"  What  set  ye  on  the  man,  Rob  ? "  asked 
the  voice  of  Acton.  I  began  now,  in  good 
truth,  to  catch  every  word,  for  I  could 
place  one  man  at  least. 

"  'Tis  under  the  rose,  John,  but  the  fel- 
low is  trying  to  double  spy,  or  so  the  com- 
mander in  chief  fears.  But  'tis  thought, 
too,  he  belongs  to  Clinton.  The  colonel 
took  me  into  his  confidence,  and  I  am  to 
try  to  run  him  to  earth.  I  would  not  tell 
this  even  to  you,  but  that  I  have  the 
colonel's  consent  to  take  your  help.  He 
goes  by  the  name  of  Captain  Hazeltine, 
and  as  sure  as  there  is  a  God  in  heaven,  I 
will  come  up  with  the  man  yet.  It  grows 
now  to  be  a  personal  thing  'twixt  him  and 
me!" 

"  Then  the  Lord  help  him  I "  interrupted 
the  other.  And  at  that  I  was  pulled  by  the 
sleeve  and  marched  into  the  room. 

As  we  passed  through  the  door,  I  caught 
a  sudden  exclamation,  and,  turning,  recog- 
nized the  man  I  had  helped  on  the  high- 
way, dressed  now  in  a  lieutenant's  uni- 
form, and  knew  he  recognized  me.  Well,  we 
should  see  what  might  be  the  outcome  of 
it  all;  and  if  I  were  to  have  spoken  niy 
mind  then,  I  cared  not  a  tinker's  damn. 

"  Number  12 !  "  called  out  a  deep  and, 
to  me  just  then,  irritating  voice.  "  Report 
for  examination ! " 

I  only  saw  in  the  morning  sunshine  that 
the  room  was  filled  with  a  number  of  com- 
missioned and  non  commissioned  officers, 
and  was  about  to  move  to  the  place  allotted 
to  me,  when  he  who  called  himself  Acton 
stepped  up  and  frankly  shook  my  hand. 
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"  Ah,  my  friend,  here  you  are !  Rob," 
said  he  with  calm  disregard  of  the  examin- 
ing officer  near  by,  "  Rob,  here  is  the  man 
who  kept  me  from  the  worms." 

"  That  man  I  "  muttered  the  other.  He 
had  a  straight  figure,  a  fine,  strong  face, 
pale,  a  little  somber  in  expression,  but  to 
the  full  extent  what  the  voice  had  inti- 
mated. "Nay,  friend,"  he  added  deject- 
edly ;  "  'tis  no  more  like  the  other  than  you 
or  I." 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  the  officer  sharply, 
"  order,  an'  it  pleaso  you.  We  must  pro- 
ceed with  the  examinations.  Your  name, 
sir  I  "  turning  to  me. 

"  Merton  Balf  ort,"  said  I. 

"No  middle  name?" 

"No." 

"I  respect  that  man's  parents,"  said 
Acton  in  a  stage  whisper.  "  One  of  us  is 
spared  a  middle  name." 

"  'Tis  necessary  to  have  order  here,  gen- 
tlemen," cried  the  officer  sharply. 

"  Quite  right,  too,"  nodded  Acton,  with 
mock  seriousness. 

"  Your  home,  sir  I  " 

"  Massachusetts  Colony,"  said  I. 

"What  town?" 

"  Boston." 

"The  Cradle  of  Liberty — next  to  Vir- 
ginia," murmured  Acton  in  his  ponderous 
whisper,  which  drew  a  smile  from  every 
one  present. 

"  Lieutenant,  I  shall  clear  this  room  if 
order  cannot  be  maintained !  " 

Then  the  nervous  strain  I  was  laboring 
under  became  too  much  for  me. 

"  Sir,"  said  I,  turning  to  Acton,  "  L'^beg 
you  that  you  will  let  the  examination 
proceed.  You  asked  me  to  call  on  you, 
and  I  do  so  now." 

"  Your  age  ? "  cried  the  examining  offi- 
cer loudly. 

"  Twenty  two." 

"  Occupation  ? " 

"  Lieutenant  in  the  division  of  General 
Israel  Putnam." 

"  You  are  a  soldier  of  the  Colonies  ?  " 

"  Aye,  a  soldier  of  the  Colonies,"  I  said, 
raising  my  voice;  for  'twas  beyond  me  to 
keep  calm  longer  under  this  questioning, 
and,  as  I  have  already  said,  I  was  come  to 
that  frame  of  mind  where  I  cared  not  a 
whit  what  might  come  of  it  all.  Then  fell 
a  bombshell  into  that  company. 

"  I  do  not  believe  it !  "  half  muttered  the 
officer. 

That  cooled  me  at  once,  and  I  replied : 

"  That  is  the  remark  of  a  coward,  sir." 

"  You  call  me — he  calls  me  coward,  cow- 
ard ! "  roared  the  examiner,  jumping  up 
and  thumping  his  desk,  while  a  dead 
silence  fell  over  the  whole  company. 
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"  'Tis  further  the  remark  of  a  bad  officer 
and  a  weak  man." 

"God  help  me,  what  dost  say?"  cried 
the  man  again. 

"  I  say  that  I  ask  to  be  taken  to  the  com- 
mander of  this  fort.  'Tis  said  I  must  be 
examined.  I  say, '  Very  well,  proceed ;  ex- 
amine! '  and  you  begin  by  giving  me  the 
he,  when,  as  man  to  man,  I  have  no  retal- 
iation. You  are,  therefore,  a  weak  man 
and  a  coward.  You  say  this,  instead  of 
putting  to  paper  my  examination,  for  your 
superior  and  better  to  read  and  judge. 
'Tis  the  method  of  a  bad  officer.  You  see', 
'tis  simple  enough." 

"  That  is  a  brave  man,"  came  over  the 
roona  in  the  deep  tones  I  had  heard  con- 
vereing  but  now  with  Lieutenant  Acton. 

He  speaks  the  truth." 

"  Why,  you  impudent  scoundrel  I  "  cried 
the  infuriated  officer.  "Do  you  know 
whom  you  address?"  He  was  too  aston- 
ished to  do  more  than  stare  at  me  in 
amazement.  But  I  was  bent  on  giving 
vent  to  the  hours  of  pent  up  misery  I  had 
just  passed  through,  and  it  did  my  soul 
good  to  say  so. 

I*  In  my  Colony,  when  there  comes  a 
prisoner  and  shows  by  his  manner  that  he 
has  aught  of  importance  to  say,  he  is  taken 
to  the  commanding  officer.  Evidently  the 
military  discipline  of  Verplancks  is  of  a 
different  sort." 

"Sergeant I"  roared  the  man.  "Ser- 
geant !  Here,  take  this—this "  He  fell 

over  himself  in  his  endeavor  to  speak. 
"  Take  this — man  away,  and  put  him  un- 
der guard ! " 

At  that,  two  men  stepped  forward,  and 
the  unknown  said  in  a  cold  voice  that 
seemed  to  command  immediate  attention: 

"Captain,  with  your  permission,  I 
would  speak  a  word  concerning  this  man." 

"  And  what  business  is  it  of  yours  ? " 
demanded  his  superior.  "  You  will  retire, 
sir,  at  once  I  " 

The  slightest  trace  of  a  frown  spread 
over  the  serious  face,  and  the  man  turned 
even  a  little  whiter,  while  his  voice,  calm 
as  before,  seemed  to  cut  the  air  in  the 
room  with  its  decisive  tone. 

"  This  is  the  case  of  the  examination  of 
a  prisoner  taken  at  the  picket  line.  He 
has  the  right  of  witness  and  counsel.  I 
act  as  both,  with  my  friend,  Lieutenant 
Acton." 

I  turned  to  him  in  wonder;  but  he  fixed 
his  cold  eyes  on  the  examining  officer  and 
kept  them  there.  Every  one  instinctively 
drew  up  by  the  desk,  with  that  silent,  mys- 
terious movement  that  makes  no  sound 
but  means  so  much  at  times — the  move- 
ment that  precedes  some  coming  event.  jTp 
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"  Lieutenant  Curtis,  you  will  under- 
stand that  you  do  not  conduct  this  exami- 
nation !  "  said  the  officer,  trying  to  control 
himself >  but  with  his  voice  rising  as  he 
proceeded.  "  I  do,  however ;  and,  by  God, 
sir,  I'll  continue  to  do  so!  Do  you  retire 
at  once,  or  I  will  place  you  under  arrest." 

"  Oaths  have  no  place  in  an  examina- 
tion, sir.  'Tis,  therefore,  in  bad  taste,  and 
in  contradiction  to  martial  law " 

"  Sergeant,"  cried  the  examining  officer, 
with  blazing  eyes  and  flushed  cheeks. 

"  I  appear  for  this  prisoner,"  interrupt- 
ed the  imperturbable  man,  now  the  only 
one  in  the  room  who  appeared  perfectly 
composed  and  calm. 

"  Appear  for  the  devil  in  hell,  if  you 
like,  but  you  appear  for  no  one  here !  " 

"  And  I  tell  you  that  no  law  in  this  army 
permits  you  under  such  conditions  to  tell 
a  prisoner  he  is  a  liar." 

"  Sergeant,  arrest  Lieutenant  Curtis !  " 
yelled  the  stupefied  officer. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  Curtis,  turning  to 
the  silent  but  interested  spectators,  "  is 
this  a  court,  or  is  it  perchance  a  collection 
of  the  benighted  insane  ? "  and  a  cold 
smile  drew  back  the  corners  of  his  mouth. 
Who  or  what  was  this  remarkable  person  ? 
He  was  the  picture  of  a  calm,  dignified 
gentleman ;  and  yet  he  defied  military  dis- 
cipline, no  matter  how  basely  applied, 
without  the  slightest  apparent  concern, 
and  all  on  account  of  a  man  whom  he  saw 
now  for  the  first  time. 

"  Sergeant,  arrest  that  man !  "  sounded 
through  the  room  again.  Every  one  wait- 
ed, and  at  last  the  sergeant  approached 
Lieutenant  Curtis  and  saluted  him  apolo- 
getically. 

There  was  the  space  of  an  instant,  when 
the  air  was  charged  with  some  coming 
event,  and  then  an  orderly  entered  and 
handed  a  note  to  the  dazed  examiner, 
which  he,  after  reading  with  a  reddening 
face,  threw  down  on  his  desk ;  then,  turn- 
ing to  the  sergeant,  he  cried  out  : 

"  Take  the  prisoner  to  headquarters ! 
And  mark  you,  Mr,  Morton  Balf  ort,  if  you 
should  turn  out  to  be  an  officer  of  any — 
any,  mind  ye — any  army  of  the  earth,  I'll 
have  ye  out,  sir,  by  God,  I  will ! "  And 
down  came  his  fist,  spilling  the  sand  from 
the  box  by  his  inkstand  and  sounding 
through  the  room. 

Something  had  happened,  surely,  for  I 
was  therewith  led  away  out  through  the 
camp,  musing  on  the  extraordinary  char- 
acter of  this  military  examination,  but 
more  especially  on  the  remarkable  man 
who  had  defied  it.  Here  and  there,  as  I 
walked  along,  stood  farmhouses  and  barns 
and  any  sort  of  building  turned  into  offi- 


cers' quarters,  or  stabling  room  for  horses, 
and  rows  of  huts  and  tents  for  the  infan- 
try and  cavalry  of  Colonel  Livingstone's 
command. 

It  was,  to  my  mind,  as  cleanly  a  camp, 
as  good  to  look  upon,  as  I  had  seen ;  but  in 
reality  there  was  little  to  grow  gay  over 
about  it.  Men  moved  here  and  there  in 
ragged  clothes,  that  bore  but  pitiable  re- 
semblance to  uniforms,  and  wherever  I 
got  a  glimpse  into  a  hut  or  tent,  only  the 
bare  necessities  of  life  were  in  view.  As 
I  walked  along  between  two  soldiers,  there 
came  to  me  the  two  men,  Acton  and  his 
friend,  who,  whether  according  to  the  code 
of  discipline  or  not  I  cannot  tell,  walked 
by  my  side. 

The  jovial  Acton  thanked  me  in  his  own 
way  for  the  little  service  chance  had  en- 
abled me  to  do  him,  and  presented  me  to 
his  friend,  Robert  Curtis.  From  the  time 
I  had  heard  the  man's  voice  he  drew  me 
to  him,  and  now  that  I  saw  his  serious 
face,  marked  by  the  lines  of  some  sorrow 
or  care,  I  took  more  and  more  to  him. 

These  two  men  spoke  to  me  each  in  his 
own  way  as  we  walked  across  the  camp. 
And  each  in  his  own  way  gave  me  the  en- 
couragement that  two  manly  beings  can 
impart  in  unaffected  ways.  There  was 
little  said,  but  I  knew  that  here  were  two 
men  such  as  I  had  not  yet  met  in  my  short 
life. 

So  we  came  to  the  country  mansion  that 
Livingstone  used  as  his  headquarters,  and 
I  was  ushered  into  the  library,  or  office, 
where  I  stood  before  the  commander  of  the 
Verplancks  detachment  of  Washington's 
thin  line  that  ran  from  Philadelphia,  by 
way  of  Morristown  and  West  Point,  into 
New  England.  It  was  a  detachment  ever 
ready  for  a  movement  of  Clinton's,  ever 
watching;  but  to  a  close  observer,  almost 
hopelessly  spread  out,  and  by  three  quar- 
ters less  than  what  it  should  have  been  in 
numbers. 

"  You  have  been  insulting  my  officer, 
sir,  I  see,"  said  he,  after  questioning  me 
as  to  my  station  in  life. 

"You  are  misinformed,  sir,"  I  answered. 

"  How  so  ?    I  am  reading  here." 

"  Any  of  the  witnesses  will  tell  you  the 
facts ;  "  and  I  repeated  them. 

He  sat  a  moment,  looking  out  of  the 
window  in  some  thought,  and  then  con- 
tinued : 

"  You  fired  on  a  picket.  That  is  severely 
punishable  in  martial  law." 

"  I  realize  that  fully,  sir,"  I  said.  "  But 
I  was  hurrying  in  the  darkness,  and  saw 
the  muzzle  of  a  gun  suddenly  thrust  before 
me.    'Twas  instinctive  to  defend  mj^self." 

"  These  letters,  what  are  theyuj  "  ^ 
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"  As  you  see,  sir.  One  to  me  from  Gen- 
eral Putnam.  The  other  to  General  Wash- 
in^on,  which  you  can  read  as  well  as  I." 

"  It  is  in  cipher.    Bead  it  to  me." 

"  I  do  not  know  the  code." 

"  Then  I  can  send  it  on  to  him." 

**  In  that  case  'twill  mean  little,  as  I 
am  instructed  to  add  certain  details  to  it." 

"  You  can  tell  them  to  me." 

"With  your  pardon,  Colonel  Living- 
stone, I  can  tell  them  to  no  one  hut  the 
commander  in  chief.  And,  sir,  these  re- 
ports are  of  such  importance  that  I  urge 
you  to  send  me  on  to  him,  under  guard  if 
you  choose,  as  soon  as  possihle.  'Twill 
work  little  harm,"  I  added,  smiling,  "  even 
should  I  prove  to  be  a  spy." 

Again  he  sat  for  some  moments  ponder- 
ing. Then,  rising,  he  rang  a  bell,  and, 
bidding  an  orderly  call  a  Captain  Burton, 
he  gave  that  officer  orders  to  have  me 
taken  to  General  Arnold. 

"  General  Arnold  I  "  cried  I  involun- 
tarily. 

"And  why  not,  sir?"  demanded  he 
sharply,  turning  suddenly  upon  me  and 
fixing  his  clear  eyes  on  my  face. 

"Why  not,  indeed,  except  that  it  will 
cause  unnecessary  delay." 

"  That  is  for  me  to  decide,"  he  answered 
haughtily,  and  turned  away  without  more 
ado. 

"  Ah,  friend  Balf ort,  I  am  glad  to  see 
you  again,"  cried  Acton,  as  I  left  the 
house  with  the  sergeant  some  moments 
later.  But  I  could  say  little  to  the  two 
who  stood  waiting  for  me,  and  within  a 
short  time  I  was  riding  north  between  two 
other  horsemen — a  sergeant  and  a  trooper 
— having  silently  shaken  these  two  new 
friends  by  the  hand  and  nodded  my  fare- 
well to  them. 

Arnold's  headquarters  I  knew  to  be  in 
the  house  once  the  property  of  a  tory 
named  Robinson,  situated  just  across  the 
Hudson  from  West  Point.  Fishkill  lay 
beyond,  I  knew  not  how  far.  At  this  point 
I  got  my  head  to  thinking  how  I  might 
rid  myself  of  this  escort  and  ride,  or  walk, 
past  the  traitor's  house  to  the  commander 
in  chief.^ 

It  was  now  come  to  four  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  22d.  The  attack  was  for  the 
28th.  Here  lay  six  days.  It  must  be  done. 
Aye,  and  done  quickly  1  And  then  my 
thoughts  turned  to  the  two  escorting  me. 
Neither  had  any  brilliancy  sitting  upon 
his  brow.  The  sergeant,  "upon  my  right, 
carried  the  two  papers.  Even  now  I  could 
see  them,  with  Livingstone's  despatches, 
bulging  from  his  pocket.  The  men  had 
pistols  in  saddle  holsters,  and  I  had  none. 

Then  of  a  sudden  came  to  me  an  idea. 


and  I  have  to  this  day  never  discovered 
how  it  turned  out  so  well;  for,  to  teU 
honest  fact,  'twas  as  wild  a  scheme  as  ever 
entered  my  poor  head.  It  was  just  after 
this  that  my  two  companions  began  to 
discover  that  their  prisoner  was,  of  a 
surety,  no  horseman.  He  often  grasped 
the  saddle  roughly;  when  the  beast  trotted 
a  bit,  the  bumping  of  the  captive  was  dis- 
graceful ;  in  point  of  fact,  it  appeared  that 
this  prisoner  could  not  have  ridden  a  horse 
six  times  in  his  life. 

It  tickled  the  soul  of  the  cavalry  ser- 
geant beyond  measure.  Th^  tedious  ride 
contained  possibilities  of  amusement. 

"Ye  ain't  got  none  too  much  of  the 
horseman  in  yer  bones,  have  ye?  "  laughed 
he  presently.  "There  ye  go  agin — ^hol 
ho ! "  as  the  prisoner's  horse  shied  and 
bumped  his  own  good  steed.  "Ye  must 
hold  firmer  by  the  knees.  So!  Sit  sol 
straighter  I "  and  he  leaned  over  and  put 
his  hand  on  the  other's  shoulder. 

I  will  not  deny  that  a  certain  gleam  ap- 
peared in  the  prisoner's  eye. 

"  I  see !  'Tis  simple,  too,"  said  the  latter. 
But  the  beast  sidled  up  to  the  third  horse- 
man of  the  party  and  pushed  him  to  the 
side  of  the  road. 

"  Have  a  care  here,  my  sportsman ! " 
cried  he,  laughing  good  huraoredly. 

Now,  by  chance,  the  road  became  hilly, 
and  curved  through  the  trees  and  open 
fields;  when,  without  warning,  the  foolish 
prisoner  let  go  of  the  reins  and  grabbed 
his  saddle  with  both  hands,  and  the  dis- 
gusted animal  under  him  went  here  and 
there,  amidst  the  laughter  of  the  sergeant, 
who  broke  into  a  brisk  trot,  thus  adding  to 
the  amusement  of  himself  and  his  friend. 
He  drew  a  few  yards  ahead  of  the  other 
two.  Another  turn  of  the  road  was  in 
sight,  when  the  prisoner's  horse  gave  a 
prodigious  leap  towards  the  trooper  near 
by,  and  there  was  a  grab  at  his  saddle 
pistols.  A  report  sang  out  before  either 
he  or  his  sergeant  could  stop  laughing. 
The  trooper's  horse  turned  a  somersault 
and  rolled  over  in  the  mud  with  its  rider. 

As  the  sergeant  turned  in  his  saddle,  I 
had  him  covered  with  the  other  pistol.  He 
saw  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  not  four  feet 
behind  him. 

"  Ride  on,  man !  Put  in  the  spur ! 
Lively — lively !  Or  you'll  ride  to  kingdom 
come !  " 

'Twould  be  untrue  to  say  that  the  hu- 
morous sergeant  was  not  in  an  embarrass- 
ing position.  If  he  turned,  he  caught  the 
glint  of  the  gun.  If  he  rode  on,  he  must 
have  felt  it  pointed  at  the  small  of  his 
back.  He  had  not  only  humor;  he  had 
wisdom.  He  obeyed  in  silence  and  rode  on. 
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After  the  pace  had  been  maintained 
three  or  four  minutes,  I  bade  him  pull  up 
and  came  along  by  his  side. 

"  Hold  your  hands  above  your  head ! 
Now  dismount — aha,  keep  thy  hands  up, 
man !    Jump  down  I  " 

This  he  did,  his  eye  never  leaving  the 
opening  of  the  barrel. 

"  Give  me  those  letters  and  your  pistol 
and  sword." 

"  How  can  I,  then,  without  moving  my 
hands?" 

"  Move  one." 

This  was  done. 

"  Now,  sergeant,  take  off  your  clothes." 

For  an  instant  the  poor  fellow  showed 
fight,  but  'twas  useless,  and,  with  a  cho- 
king groan,  he  took  off  his  uniform,  and 
we  changed  clothes  then  and  there  by  the 
country  roadside. 

A  few  moments  later  Sergeant  Balfort, 
your  humble  servant,  who  shows  his  cheap 
conceit  in  telling  this  tale  of  his  own 
great  prowess,  was  riding  hard  northward 
towards  Arnold's  house — which  was  on  the 
way  to  Fishkill,  be  it  understood — and  a 
countryman  in  a  suit  of  clothes  I  was 
sorry  to  lose  was  standing  in  the  road 
scratching  his  head,  while  a  good  horse 
was  running  well  down  the  road  towards 
Verplancks. 

I  have  often  wondered,  since  that  day, 
how  under  the  sun  the  thing  was  done. 
Indeed,  I  do  not  know.  Had  I  not  been 
absolutely  desperate,  'twould  never  have 
entered  my  head  to  try  such  a  scheme,  but 
carried  through  it  was,  why  or  how  I  leave 
it  to  each  to  decide  as  he  may. 

VII. 

It  was  an  hour  later  that  the  horse 
which  had  brought  me  from  Verplancks 
carried  me  by  the  Robinson  house,  filled 
now  with  so  much  more  villainy  than 
could  ever  have  been  there  through  a 
Tory's  principles.  Robinson,  at  least,  had 
stuck  by  his  opinions  and  acknowledged 
them,  bad  as  they  were.  But  here  was  one 
who  was  professing  patriotism  and  living 
a  lie,  and  who,  if  I  did  not  hasten,  would 
endanger  the  existence  of  the  whole 
country. 

It  was  a  further  spur  to  speed,  and  I 
rode  on  the  faster,  urging  the  animal 
again  to  his  best.  By  ten  o'clock  at  night, 
with  never  a  stop  for  rest  or  food,  we  came 
up  with  the  village  of  Fij^hkill.  There  was 
no  difficulty  in  finding  headquarters;  but 
there  another  disappointment  awaited  me. 
General  Washington  had  left  a  few  days 
before  for  Hartford.  This  was  told  me 
only  after  I  had  sati^^fied  an  aide  in  charge 


of  headquarters  that  I  had  pressing  busi- 
ness with  the  general. 

"  IIow  far  may  it  be  to  Hartford  i "  I 
asked. 

"  Good  Lord,  man,  it's  a  hundred  and 
twenty  miles ! " 

"  It  matters  not.  I  must  get  there  as 
soon  as  possible,"  I  said.  "  Could  you  let 
me  have  a  good  horse  ?  " 

He  looked  at  me  for  an  instant.  Then  I 
opened  the  letter  from  Putnam  and  bade 
him  read.  It  was  quite  enough.  I  had  the 
horse  in  a  few  moments,  and  was  away 
again.  The  general  had  gone  by  the  lower 
road,  which  I  learned  branched  off  the 
Hudson  River  road  just  to  the  south  of 
the  village,  and  the  clock  on  the  meeting 
house  in  Fishkill  struck  eleven  as  I  made 
the  turn  eastward. 

The  beast  I  had  was  indeed  a  good  one, 
and  he  carried  me  steadily  and  well.  It 
was  futile  to  hurry  him  beyond  his  endur- 
ance, for  the  good  animal  must  keep  me 
moving  for  two  days.  I  was  cooling  down 
gradually  and  gaining  my  ordinary  pow- 
ers of  reasoning  things  out,  and  there  were 
hours  in  which  to  reflect.  At  half  past  two 
we  pulled  up  at  the  Tottem  Arms  inn  for 
a  few  moments'  rest,  for  the  good  horse 
had  not  dropped  into  a  trot  in  three  hours 
and  a  half. 

It  would  seem  as  if  the  devil  had  his 
hand  in  this  business ;  f  or  I  could  wake  no 
one.  But  by  dint  of  much  thumping  and 
kicking  on  the  door  of  the  inn,  and  a  vig- 
orous howling  out  for  some  one,  I  got  at 
last  a  nightcap  out  of  a  window,  and  no 
very  civil  reply  to  my  demands.  Still,  in 
fifteen  minutes  or  more,  the  door  opened, 
and  I  asked  for  any  food  they  had  while  I 
put  my  questions. 

"  How  far  to  Hartford  ?  "  cried  the  tav- 
ern keeper.  "Bless  my  soul,  I  don't 
know!  Jennie,  how  far  would  it  be  now 
to  Hartford  ?  What  was  that  we  heard  of 
Hartford  last  week? " 

"  Why,  them  big  officers  talked  of  it," 
answered  a  woman  in  a  short  wrapper,  her 
nightshift  showing  beneath  it. 

**Who?"  cried  I.  The  dim  old  room, 
lit  now  by  a  single  candle,  prevented  my 
seeing  clearly,  and  I  approached  the 
madam  so  suddenly,  so  intent  on  what  I 
had  caught,  that  she  fled  up  the  steep  stair- 
way, and  could  not  be  i>ersuaded  to  come 
do^vTi  again. 

After  much  pleading,  however,  I  learned 
that  several  officers — one  of  enormous 
stature  and  great  eyes,  with  a  wide  mouth 
and  white  periwig — had  stopped  there 
last  Friday,  six  days  before,  on  their  way 
to  Hartford,  evidently,  from  what  they 
had  said. 
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"  Good  people,"  cried  I,  standing  at  the 
foot  of  the  stairs  and  addressing  the 
woman  above  and  the  man  by  the  table, 
"  good  people,  that  was  General  Washing- 
ton and  his  staff,  and  I  must  catch  them 
within  two  days  1 " 

"  No  I  Ye  don't  say  so !  "  came  from  the 
head  of  the  stairs.  "  What  said  I  to  ye, 
Henry?  Did  I  not  tell  ye,  man,  'twas  a 
great  company,  and  you  with  your  dirty 
apron  on  at  the  time  I  Lord  love  ye, 
llenry,  ye  will  never  move  up  in  life  with 
ye " 

"  My  dear,  good  woman,"  cried  I  again, 
"said  they  aught  else?  Think!  Canst 
remember  anything  of  their  return  ? " 

"  Not  much,"  grunted  the  old  lady.  "  To 
think  that  Henry  should  have  talked  with 
the  great  man  in  his  apron  and  his  old 
breeks!" 

"  What  said  they,  madam  ?  Tell  me, 
and  Henry  shall  have  a  new  apron;  aye, 
and  another  pair  of  breeks !  " 

"  Of  good  corduroy  ?  " 

"  Yes,  yes !    And  two  pairs." 

"Why,  little  enough  said  they;  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  I  did  hear  the  big  man 
speak  as  how  they'd  come  home  by  the  up- 
per road." 

"Here — here,  man !  Here's  that  will  buy 
thee  breeks  with  four  legs,  and  now,  in 
God's  name,  which  way  lies  the  upper 
road?" 

The  horse  was  half  done  up,  but  'twas 
little  more  than  another  quarter  of  an 
hour  when  I  had,  by  their  direction,  got 
him  into  a  small  country  lane,  rutted  as 
only  such  lanes  in  this  country  of  ours  can 
be,  that  ran  northward,  and  should  bring 
me  to  the  upper  road. 

And  a  heartless  ride  it  was  to  join  that 
highway.  I  love  a  horse,  more  especially  a 
good  one,  and  always  have.  And  the  pace 
I  put  that  good  animal  to  had  its  effect  on 
me.  I  talked  to  him.  I  let  him  drink  at 
every  stream  we  forded.  But  go  he  must, 
and  did,  at  the  long  reaching  gallop.  And 
then,  with  a  surprising  suddenness,  we 
came  out  on  the  unmistakable  highway. 
Off  to  the  eastward  struck  the  clang  of  a 
church  bell — one — two — three — four.  I 
turned  that  way,  and  stopped  under  a 
creaking  sign  in  the  midst  of  a  village. 
Good  news  this  time !  No  doubt  of  them ; 
they  had  passed  here  the  night  before. 
Hour  after  hour  we  pushed  on,  till  at  last 
we  reached  the  great  road  running  up  and 
down  the  Hudson.  It  was  then  after  five 
o'clock,  and  daylight  had  begun  to  warm 
the  morning  air.  Still  there  lay  ten  miles 
to  Fishkill. 

It  was  done  in  less  than  an  hour.  The 
horse  grew  into  my  heart  with  his  steady 


nei-ve.  No  sign  at  headquarters!  The 
commander  had  been  there,  tired  and 
ready  to  rest,  when  he  had  been  called 
south  to  the  headquarters  of  the  West 
Point  commander.  And  so  on  I  went  to- 
wards the  Robinson  house. 

It  was  close  upon  nine  o'clock  as  I  made 
the  old  house  close  under  the  side  of  Sugar 
Loaf,  and  turned  up  into  the  drive  that  led 
to  the  side  door.  It  was  patent  to  the  eye 
that  something  unusual  was  going  on. 
Horses  stood  about  held  by  orderlies.  On 
the  piazza  walked  several  officers,  aides,  as 
I  guessed,  talking  together,  and  voices 
could  be  heard  from  within.  Just  as  I 
pulled  up,  came  the  pitiable  shriek  of  a 
woman. 

No  one  paid  the  slightest  attention  to 
me;  and,  dismounting,  I  started  to  run  to 
the  door,  when  the  good  horse,  who  had 
carried  me  so  far,  quietly  lay  down  with- 
out a  groan.  I  could  not  pause,  for  I  felt 
that  if  I  stood  still  long  the  nerve  would 
be  lacking  to  set  me  moving  again.  It 
does  not  behoove  a  man  to  magnify  his 
own  doings  by  telling  of  his  troubles,  but 
'tis  no  weakness  in  me  to  say  that  I  walked 
into  that  house,  pushing  aside  several  men 
who  would  have  stopped  me,  in  a  kind  of 
dream.  Each  in  turn  looked  at  me,  and 
then,  as  I  pushed  him  aside  without  a 
word,  I  caught  an  exclamation,  but  met 
no  further  resistance  from  him. 

So  on  into  a  great,  long,  low  dining- 
room.  One  look  told  me  my  chief  was 
found;  the  huge,  somber  man.  the  great 
face  with  its  sad  eyes,  the  wide,  straight 
mouth — there  he  stood  by  the  window.  At 
the  moment  of  my  entrance  he  turned  and 
said  to  a  military  companion  in  a  calm, 
self  possessed  voice,  that  was  still  full  of 
grief  and  sorrow : 

"  General,  whom  can  we  trust  now  ?  " 

Then  the  three  occupants  of  the  room 
turned  and  saw  me. 

"  What  do  you  here,  sir  ? "  asked  the 
stern  voice  of  him  just  called  general. 

"  I  must  speak  with  the  commander  in 
chief  at  once,  sir,"  I  answered. 

"  You  cannot  now.    Retire  at  once !  " 

"  One  moment,  Knox,"  said  a  deep  voice. 
Then,  turning  to  me,  Washington  added, 
"  Here  he  is,  my  man.    What  is  it  ?  " 

"  Your  excellency,"  said  I,  looking  at 
the  others,  "  I  have  something  of  the  great- 
est importance  to  say  to  you." 

"  Well,  say  it  quickly.  These  gentlemen 
may  hear  anything  I  can." 

At  this  moment  all  heard  again  that 
woman's  shriek.  The  general's  face  was 
immediately  overcast  with  a  look  of  pain. 

"  You  said  that  some  one  was  with  Mrs. 
Arnold,  Knox,  did  you  not  ?  "  he  asked.   jTp 
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"  Yes,  general.  The  maids  are  with  her, 
aud  a  man  has  gone  across  for  a  physi- 
cian." 

"  Xow,  young  man,  speak  up/'  said 
Washington  again. 

"  1  overheard,  night  before  last,  a  con- 
versation, your  excellency,  between — a 
British  officer — Major  Andre " 

"  Who  is  captured  and  in  custody,"  in- 
terrupted Washington. 

"  And— atid ''  1  hesitated. 

"Well?" 

"  And  Major  General  Benedict  Ar- 
nold  " 

"  Who  has  this  morning  escaped  to  the 
British  lines." 

"Escaped?" 

"  Escaped." 

"It  is  fate!" 

"  Sergeant,"  said  the  general  solemnly, 
"  'tis  the  will  of  God."  .This  was  spoken 
in  a  voice  filled  with  infinite  grief,  sorrow, 
and  disappointment.  "But  the  young 
soldier  is  ill,"  he  added  hastily,  for  'twas 
like  the  last  blow  of  a  week^s  hardship, 
and  I  grasped  the  breakfast  table  to  steady 
myself.    "  Tell  me  what  you  heard." 

"  I  overheard  a  conversation  between 
these  two  officers,"  I  managed  to  say,  "  be- 
low Haverstraw,  night  before  last.  I 
crossed  the  river  and  tried  to  reach  you 
at  Fishkill.  I  was  captured  at  Teller's 
Point,  and  treated  as  a  spy,  because  letters 
were  found  on  me.  I  escaped  from  the 
guard,  took  a  horse,  and  have  been  riding 
since  yesterday  afternoon  to  catch  you. 
You  were  not  at  Fishkill — I  took  the  lower 
road  for  Hartford,  and  missed  you;  I 
found  my  mistake,  went  across  to  the  up- 
per road,  missed  you  again,  and — rode 
back!  I  have  covered  a  hundred  miles 
since  five  yesterday,  and  now — now  I  am 
too  late!  It  is  fate!  It  could  not  have 
been  otherwise !  " 

Several  exclamations  had  burst  from  the 
third  occupant  of  the  room  as  I  spoke,  and 
he  muttered  to  himself  at  the  end : 

"  MordieUy  but  that  was  a  brave  ride!  " 

"  It  must  have  been,  indeed,  Lafay- 
ette," said  Washington.  Then,  turning  to 
me,  he  said : 

"  You  are  hungry  and  worn  out,  ser- 
geant.   Sit  down  and  eat." 

"  1  have  not  eaten  in  twenty  six  hours," 
I  answered,  "  but  I  cannot  wait.  I  must, 
I  will  find  that  man  and  bring  him  back." 

A  sudden  gleam  shot  into  the  general's 
eye.  "  Patience,  young  man,  patience !  *' 
he  said  in  a  voice  that  would  make  a  man 
ashamed  of  his  own  weakness.  "  We  will 
find  him.  And  he  will  be  punished,  never 
fear,  whether  we  find  him  or  not,  and  you 
shall  have  your  chance!     But  who  are 


you  ?  "  And  he  looked  at  me  with  a  glance 
that  seemed  to  take  in  all  my  thoughts. 

"  I  am  called  Merton  Balf  ort." 

"  l^ou  are  an  American  soldier,  too  ?  " 

"  Yes,  your  excellency.  I  am  a  lieu- 
tenant, serving  under  General  Putnam." 

"  l^'ou  have  come  from  him  recently  ?  " 
asked  Washington  suddenly. 

"  Yes,  your  excellency,  I  am  here  to  de- 
liver these  two  letter  to  you  from  him ; " 
and  I  handed  him  the  two  notes. 

"  You  may  sit  down,  lieutenant,"  said 
the  general,  as  he  took  the  letters  and 
moved  towards  the  window.  But  what- 
ever the  desire  might  be,  I  would  not  sit 
in  the  presence  of  this  man. 

As  he  read  the  note  from  General  Put- 
nam to  myself,  the  chief  glanced  once  or 
twice  at  me  with  a  thoughtful  look,  and 
then  went  on  reading.  Opening  the  other 
note,  and  discovering  it  to  be  in  cipher, 
he  took  a  small  book  from  his  pocket  and, 
with  General  Knox's  assistance,  made  out 
its  meaning.  As  they  slowly  discovered 
its  import,  the  two  generals  conversed. 

"  Strange,"  said  the  commander ;  "  and 
Rochambeau  knew  nothing  of  this  before 
yesterday." 

"  The  letter  is  dated  only  a  few  days 
ago,  and  it  speaks  of  the  affair  as  taking 
place  off  Boston." 

"  True,  he  cannot  have  been  informed. 
Lieutenant,"  asked  Washington,  "do  you 
know  what  this  note  speaks  of  ?  " 

"  Not  absolutely,  your  excellency.  Only 
in  a  general  way." 

"What  is  it?" 

"  That  General  Putnam  has  advices 
from  Boston,  saying  that  British  war  ships 
are  appearing  singly  off  the  coast  here  and 
there." 

"  That  is  correct." 

"  That  they  seem  to  be  combining  into 
a  fleet." 

"  Also  correct,  but  a  mark  signifies  here 
that  you  will  add  something." 

"  The  general  wished  me  to  say,  your 
excellency,  that  he  felt  sure  that  there  was 
a  plan  to  retake  Newport,  or  to  make  some 
attack  on  Boston," 

"  The  note  also  says  he  advises  having 
the  fleet  watched." 

"  He  thinks  that  an  outpost  should  be 
established  beyond  Cape  Cod,  both  at  the 
north  and  towards  the  south." 

"  That  sounds  reasonable  and  could  be 
done,"  said  General  Knox  thoughtfully. 

"  Evidently,"  said  the  commander  in 
chief  to  Lafayette,  "  it  is  a  fleet  sent  out 
by  George  the  Third  to  cope  with  Rocham- 
beau." 

"  I  do  not  understand  M.  Rochambeau 
not  having  heard,"  answered  the  latter. 
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"  lie  could  not  know,  your  excellency," 
1  interrupted,  "  since  the  news  was 
brought  in  by  one  of  the  Boston  fishermen, 
who  had  been  chartered  to  watch  out  be- 
yond Cape  Cod." 

"  Could  such  a  watch  be  kept  up  along 
the  coast  ? "  asked  Washington. 

"  There  is  no  doubt  of  it,  your  excel- 
lency," said  I. 

"  Lieutenant,"  said  Washington,  after 
a  moment's  thought,  "you  will  return  to 
Colonel  Livingstone,  and  hold  yourself  in 
readiness  to  set  out." 

I  saluted,  but  hesitated,  with  a  longing 
to  get  in  a  word. 

"  You  wish  to  say  something? " 

"  I  am  an  escaped  prisoner  of  the  colo- 
nel's, and  he  holds  me  as  a  spy.  I  was 
being  sent  on  as  such  to  General  Arnold 
when  I  escaped." 

"To  Arnold?"  cried  Lafayette  with 
enthusiasm.  "  Ah,  that  is  sublime !  Sent 
to  Arnold!  He  escapes — he  rides  a  hun- 
dred miles,  and  neither  eats  nor  drinks! 
Ah,  that  is  glorious,  young  man !  "  And 
the  Frenchman,  whom  I  now  knew  for 
General  Lafayette,  patted  me  gently  on 
the  shoulder.  "  Glorious !  glorious !  We 
should  have  such  men  in  France  today !  " 

"Nay,  general,"  said  Washington  sadly; 
"  we  need  them  too  much  here."  Then  he 
wrote  a  few  words  on  a  bit  of  paper  and 
handed  it  to  me. 

"  That  will  save  you  from  any  rough 
handling." 

I  stood  for  a  moment  looking  into  the 
commander's  careworn  but  kindly  face. 

"What!  There  is  still  something  on 
your  mind  ? " 

"  Yes,  your  excellency." 

"  Speak  out,  man !  You  have  spoken  to 
such  good  purpose  that  I  can  well  afford 
to  hear  more." 

"  General  Washington,"  I  cried,  "  I  de- 
mand permission  to  recapture  that  traitor 
to  the  American  cause." 

There  was  a  moment  of  silence.  The 
three  generals  looked  at  one  another,  and 
that  same  fierce  gleam  came  into  the  com- 
mander's eyes  for  another  instant. 

"  Lieutenant  Balfort,"  said  Washing- 
ton slowly  and  solemnly,  with  that  same 
sagacious  but  kindly  look,  "  take  what 
food  and  rest  you  need.  Then  return  to 
Colonel  Livingstone's  command,  and  hold 
yourself  in  readiness  night  and  day  to  set 
out  on  whatever  mission  the  success  of  our 
cause  or  my  will  may  command." 

I  saluted  and  turned  away;  for  I  had 
learned  enough  of  this  man  by  hearsay  to 
know  that  he  neither  liked  nor  brooked 
discussion. 

"  And  now,  gentlemen,"  he  added   in 


that  even  tone  that  never  seemed  to  leave 
him,  "  now,  gentlemen,  since  Mrs.  Arnold 
is  ill,  and  the  general  is  not  here  to  enter- 
tain us,  let  us  sit  down  and  breakfast  with- 
out ceremony." 

I  went  into  the  open  air,  and,  as  if  to 
add  the  last  straw  to  my  strained  nerve, 
came  upon  the  good  horse  that  had  so 
steadily,  so  bravely,  carried  me  mile  after 
mile.  His  cold  body,  bridled  and  saddled, 
lying  there  on  the  grass,  completely  un- 
nerved me;  and  I  sat  me  down  on  the  porch 
before  all  those  standing  there,  and  put 
my  head  in  my  arms.  A  man  can  stand 
but  so  much  after  all. 

VIIL 

"  So  you're  stationed  with  us  now,  my 
friend?"  asked  Acton  a  couple  of  days 
later,  as  we  sat  ^^  Lieutenant  Curtis' 
quarters  in  the  upper  story  of  Colonel 
Livingstone's  headquarters. 

I  told  him  that  he  was  right.  For,  on 
presenting  the  commander  in  chief's  note 
to  the  colonel,  the  latter  had  shaken  me 
cordially  by  the  hand,  and  told  me  that  no 
one  could  be  more  pleased  than  he  over  the 
result.  It  turned  out  that  when  he  read 
Putnam's  note,  while  I  was  undergoing 
my  first  examination  in  the  guard  house, 
he  felt  that  something  was  wrong;  and, 
realizing  that  Washington  often  had 
agents  at  work  whom  no  one  else  knew,  he 
had  called  me  to  him,  judged  for  himself, 
and  done  what  he  could  to  help  me  along. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  Arnold's  trea- 
son was  as  unknown  to  him  as  to  every  one 
else;  and,  as  I  learned  now,  if  I  had  told 
him  the  whole  story,  he  would  not  have 
thought  of  believing  it. 

Then  I  had  been  placed  on  his  staff  as 
an  aide,  to  do  what  might  come  within  my 
power,  while  I  awaited  further  orders  from 
General  Washington.  And  I  had  looked 
up  the  only  two  men  I  had  made  friends 
with  during  the  short  sojourn  I  had  made 
at  the  fort.  They  appeared,  each  in  his 
own  way,  glad  to  have  me  with  them  again, 
the  one  boisterous  and  full  of  regard  for  a 
man  who,  however  unconsciously,  had  been 
the  means  of  saving  him  from  possible 
death,  the  other  calm,  cool,  serious,  and 
reserved,  a  gentleman  to  his  finger  tips. 
Curtis,  indeed,  haunted  me  a  little  by  a 
strange  twist  which  his  face  had  now  and 
again  of  looking  familiar,  as  if  I  had 
known  him  long  ago  in  a  past  age,  when 
he  wore  other  garments.  Nay,  'twas  more 
than  the  face.  The  voice,  the  little  man- 
nerisms that  a  man  will  always  carry 
about  him,  would  all  now  and  then  bring 
this  peculiar  prior  existence  to  my  minctTp 
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It  was  so  intangible  and  curious  that  I 
almost  of  necessity  tried  to  learn  some- 
thing of  his  life  and  antecedents.  Here 
again  I  was  baffled.  No  one — not  a  soul 
in  that  regiment — knew  aught  of  him 
back  of  a  couple  of  years,  when  he  had 
joined  with  a  lieutenant's  commission  and 
been  placed  under  Captain  Jacob  Barnes, 
who  commanded  a  company  of  Living- 
stone's foot.  Distinguished  service  had 
raised  him  to  the  colonePs  staff. 

Acton,  whom  I  inmiediately  came  to 
look  on  as  a  friend — a  friend  who  has  re- 
mained the  same  through  thirty  odd  years 
— told  me  what  little  I  could  learn  of 
Robert  Curtis.  He  himself  was  the  son  of 
an  old  Jamestown  Colony  family,  and 
had  drifted  into  Livingstone's  regiment 
through  a  Captain  Henry,  whose  lieu- 
tenant he  now  was.  And  it  appeared  that 
Curtis  had  little  to  do  with  any  one  but 
this  one  Southern  officer.  According  to 
John,  Curtis  had  no  lack  of  money,  but 
spent  little  or  nothing.  The  frank  fellow, 
after  their  acquaintance  became  estab- 
lished, had  asked  his  friend  concerning 
his  own  family,  and  had  been  cut  short  by 
Curtis'  gloomy  face  and  his  answer  that 
he  had  none. 

Neither  could  he  learn  where  the  young 
man  came  from,  nor  why  he  was  weighed 
down  so  by  such  sorrow  as  prevented  him 
from  taking  part  in  any  of  the  recreations 
of  camp  life.  He  never  laughed;  some- 
times he  would  smile.  He  never  talked  to 
any  great  extent;  but  on  occasion,  when 
some  military  or  political  subject  came  up, 
he  could  talk  freely  and  well,  with  the 
knowledge  of  a  traveled  and  a  studied 
man.  He  lived,  in  fact,  a  life  apart  from 
the  life  of  the  camp,  a  camp  where  I  soon 
found  that,  in  spite  of  the  lack  of  money, 
there  was  no  lack  of  amusement  of  every 
kind. 

Yet,  withal,  Curtis  was  never  brusk; 
no  one  was  too  low  for  his  courtesy,  no  offi- 
cer could  browbeat  him  with  the  rights  of 
discipline  when  the  higher  rights  were  on 
his  side,  lie  had  fought  Captain  Barnes 
and  wounded  him,  because  the  latter  had 
ruined  a  country  wench  near  by,  and  then 
tried  to  browbeat  Curtis  when  the  latter 
criticised  him  to  ?iis  face.  Several  times 
he  had,  I  learned,  called  a  superior  to  ac- 
count, as  on  the  day  of  my  arrest. 

John  Acton,  or  Jack,  as  I,  like  all  the 
world,  at  once  called  him,  was  of  another 
type.  Huge  in  size,  he  was  big  in  every 
way — open  hearted,  open  handed,  full  of  a 
great,  hearty  laugh,  careless  of  himself 
and  all  else,  fond  of  a  jovial  evening,  but 
as  big  in  his  sense  of  honesty  and  chivalry 
as  he  was  in  stature. 


They  made  a  strange  pair,  these  two. 
Yet,  perhaps  by  their  very  opposites,  they 
were  drawn  together.  My  dropping  in 
with  them  was  all  Acton's  doing.  Curtis 
1  should  never  have  known  otherwise;  for 
he  did  his  best  to  avoid  meeting  any  one 
excepting  Acton.  'Twas  the  latter  who 
took  me  to  his  heart  at  once,  and  so  I  saw 
Curtis  and  became  so  strangely  fascinated 
by  the  peculiarly  familiar  look  and  man- 
ner he  seemed  to  have  that,  perforce,  he 
had  to  tolerate  me;  and  in  a  few  days  I 
came  to  the  habit  of  being  with  these  two 
men  whenever  we  were  off  duty. 

In  such  a  camp,  lifelong  friendships 
and  enmities  are  quickly  made,  and  the 
existence  of  our  American  officers  of  those 
days,  filled  always  with  work,  was  relieved 
by  the  social  life  of  little  cliques  and 
groups.  Such  was  I  now  taken  into,  and 
before  long  we  three  had  agreed,  among 
ourselves,  that  whenever  occasion  arose  for 
special  duty  on  the  part  of  any  one  of  us, 
that  one  would  if  possible  secure  the  other 
two  to  help  him  carry  out  that  duty. 

The  especially  important  case  in  point 
was  the  capture  of  a  certain  man  called 
Captain  Hazel  tine.  I  had  overheard 
something  of  him  that  morning  in  the 
guard  house,  and  learned  now  that  the 
man  had  become  a  sort  of  mania  with 
Curtis.  The  latter  had  distinguished  him- 
self on  several  occasions  in  carrying  out 
special  work,  and  a  direct  order  had  now 
come  from  the  commander  in  chief  for 
Lieutenant  Curtis  to  watch  and,  if  pos- 
sible, take  this  man.  I  learned,  too,  that 
he  was  thought  to  be  a  spy  of  Clinton's — a 
Tory  working  with  the  English,  in  other 
words ;  but  that  he  had  passed  for  a  short 
time  as  a  private  agent  of  Washington, 
coming  well  reconunended  from  two 
friends  in  New  Y'^ork.  The  commander  in 
chief,  however,  with  his  unerring  sagacity, 
had  finally  come  to  suspect  the  man,  and 
had  then  lost  him  of  a  sudden. 

Curtis  had  seen  him  now  four  times, 
but  never  face  to  face,  only  in  the  dark- 
ness. And  the  way  the  man  had  eluded 
him  had  hurt  the  young  lieutenant's  pride, 
besides  giving  his  strong,  serious  nature  a 
difficult  task  that  fitted  into  his  desire  for 
hard  labor  of  any  sort. 

"  I'll  come  up  with  the  man,  if  it  takes 
the  powers  of  hell  to  do  it,"  he  declared  one 
night,  after  we  had  spent  the  evening 
covering  a  bit  of  the  country  to  the  east- 
ward of  Teller's  Point. 

"  Egad.  Rob,  I  pity  him,"  cried  Acton, 
"  for  ye'U  come  up  with  him  some  day,  and 
then  will  there  be  a  short  but  unpleasant 
hour  for  him." 

"  If  1  ever  meet  him,'*  said  the  other 
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calmly,  "  'twill  be  a  short  affair,  for  'tis 
between  him  and  me  now;  and,  if  you'll 
believe  it,  I'm  blessed  if  I  do  not  think  he 
knows  it. 

"  Ye'll  do  it,  by  Gad,  Rob,  ye'll  do  it, 
sure !  "  said  the  other  with  that  boundless 
confidence  of  an  open,  enthusiastic  nature 
and  a  none  too  sharp  wit  for  one  who  is 
always  reserved,  unenthusiastic  to  a  fault. 

So  in  the  ten  days  that  followed  my 
arrival  we  spent  half  the  time  scouring  the 
country,  looking  for  this  ghost  with  the 
capo  coat  and  the  phantom  horse.  To 
confess  truth,  I  had  some  doubts  of  the 
importance  of  the  work,  which  showed  how 
little  I  knew  of  the  intriguing  and  under- 
current work  going  on  at  this  otherwise 
strangely  stagnant  period  of  the  war. 
'Twas  on  such  an  expedition  that  Acton 
had  nearly  lost  his  life  when  I  chanced 
along,  and,  in  fact,  'twas  no  child's  play  to 
roam  about  the  country  to  the  south  of  us, 
infested  as  it  was  with  all  the  outlaws  of 
the  northern  part  of  the  Colonies. 

These  villains  preyed  on  any  one,  and 
we  were  good  meat  for  them.  Two  or  three 
running  fights  we  had  in  these  ten  days,  as 
it  was,  but  without  results  of  any  kind, 
except  the  lesson  of  knowing  when  to  run 
away.  Yet  could  Acton  never  get  this  bet- 
ter part  of  valor  into  his  head;  for  'twas 
always  a  hard  task  to  make  him  retire. 
As  on  the  day  I  first  met  him,  he  would 
brighten  up  at  the  prospect  of  a  fight,  and 
would  tackle  any  number  of  skinners  that 
might  fall  in  with  us  with  a  laugh  on  his 
lips  and  joy  in  his  heart.  And  then,  when 
we  had  finally  got  him  away,  once  actually 
leading  his  horse  against  his  will,  he  would 
curse  us  roundly  for  an  hour,  and  then  beg 
our  pardon ! 

Yet  with  all  this  the  time  dragged  with 
me,  for  I  had  hoped  to  get  a  commission 
to  search  for  Arnold,  and  each  day  that 
passed  made  this  more  impossible.  Once 
we  heard  that  he  lay  in  New  York ;  again, 
that  he  had  gone  to  England;  and  still 
again,  that  he  joined  Cornwallis  in  the 
South.  I  had,  of  course,  told  my  story  to 
my  two  friends,  and  we  had  here  again 
agreed  to  work  together,  should  I  ever  gain 
permission  to  go  forth  in  search  of  him. 
The  idea  brought  more  life  and  color  to 
Curtis'  face  than  anything  I  had  wit- 
nessed since  making  his  acquaintance; 
for,  cool  though  he  was  and  little  given  to 
enthusiasm,  this  was  a  work  after  his  own 
heart.  In  fact,  his  mind  seemed  gradually 
to  settle  upon  that,  too,  as  a  piece  of  work 
he  must  have  a  hand  in. 

Then,  too,  my  mind  would  continually 
hark  back  to  a  face  that  would  not  down 
from  my  thoughts,  and  T  wondered  night 


after  night  as  I  lay  in  my  bed — for  the 
colonel's  aides  actually  did  have  beds — 
what  she  did  now,  and  now;  where  she 
was ;  what  might  be  her  sorrow  and  troub- 
le that  had  taken  her  from  her  home,  and 
why  fate  should  have  set  the  insurmount- 
able barrier  of  a  great  war  between  us. 
Of  the  episode  of  Gowan's  Tavern  in 
which  one  James  Marvin  had  taken  so 
significant  a  part,  I  thought  but  little  and 
spoke  not  at  all,  because,  indeed,  it  meant 
naught.  And  yet  'twas  a  strange  satisfac- 
tion that  would  run  through  my  blood,  to 
think  that  this  one  unknown  woman  of  all 
others  in  the  world  had  stood  beside  me 
there,  had  ridden  with  me  the  next  morn- 
ing, and,  whatever  she  might  have  felt, 
had  certainly  trusted  me.  If  I  could  see 
her  once  again,  under  happy  circum- 
stances! If  I  could  watch  the  sudden 
changes  of  mood  fiy  one  after  another 
across  her  fair  face  I  Aye,  if  I  could !  If  I 
could!    If 

And  in  walked  Curtis  with  his  usual 
careless  step  and  undisturbed  counte- 
nance, to  say : 

"  Get  your  kit  together,  lad.  We  go  on 
something  worth  while  this  night." 

Without  a  word,  I  took  my  sword  from 
the  corner  and  got  pistol  and  boots  ready. 
'Twas  only  a  moment,  and  w^e  went  over  to 
his  room,  where  sat  Jack  Acton,  ready  as 
well. 

"  We  take  twenty  men,  and  ride  south. 
Are  you  ready  ?  " 

"  Why  twenty  men,  Rob  ?  "  asked  Acton. 
"  Let  us  do  it  alone,  whatever  it  may  be." 

"  We  shall  need  them  all.  Nothing  more 
here.    The  walls  can  hear  and  talk  of  it." 

"  Still,  I  do  not  see,"  went  on  the  big 
fellow ;  but  he  followed  after. 

Outside,  over  by  the  barracks,  with  his^ 
usual  precision,  Curtis  pointed  out  to  us 
the  troop  of  twenty  men,  ready  mounted, 
and  our  horses  standing  by.  I  was  up  on 
Roger  at  once,  for  I  had  the  dear  old  nag 
again  safe  and  sound.  And  we  rode  away  . 
south,  giving  the  word  and  a  greeting  to 
the  pickets  as  we  passed  out  of  camp  into 
the  night  and  the  imcertain  neutral  coun- 
try. The  command  had  been  passed  along 
for  silence,  and  so  we  rode  hour  by  hour 
steadily  southward,  until  by  the  distance 
my  heart  began  to  beat  faster,  for  by  now 
I  had  begun  to  know  the  country,  and  I 
saw  we  must  be  fast  nearing  a  certain 
fated  house.    If  I  could  but  see  her  once ! 

"  This  way.  Jack  and  Balfort,"  said 
Curtis  out  of  the  darkness ;  and  we  moved 
a  hundred  yards  in  advance  of  the  troop. 
"  We  are  getting  near  the  place." 

"  And  I  should  like  to  know "  began 
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"Why  we  are  here?  Well,  listen.  There 
is  an  impression  that  an  attempt  has  been 
planned  to  recapture  Andre,  who  was  to 
have  been  taken  tonight  down  this  side  of 
the  river  and  carried  over  to  the  other 
bank,  on  his  way  to  Tappan  for  trial.  The 
colonel  had  word  from  headquarters  this 
evening,  at  six,  that  the  plans  are  changed. 

"  Andre  goes  from  West  Point  without 
crossing,  and  we  are  to  take  the  British 
squad,  or  troop,  that  will  come  here  to  take 
him.  They  may  be  on  hand  now.  They 
may  not  come  till  later,  as  the  prisoner 
was  to  cross  about  four  in  the  morning. 
At  all  events,  the  meeting,  or  place  of  con- 
cealment, will  be  in  a  house  here  at  Dobbs 
Ferry,  which  I  will  show  you."  My  own 
heart  gave  a  double  jump  as  he  went  on: 
"We  shall  divide  into  three  parties,  one 
going  south,  one  eastward,  and  the  other 
making  an  attempt  to  enter  the  house." 

"Give  me  the  house,  Curtis,"  said  I 
quickly ;  "  I  want  work  badly." 


He  said  nothing,  and  we  moved  on; 
when,  as  if  by  magic,  I  recognized  in  the 
darkness  the  wood  lined  road,  and  in  an- 
other moment,  coming  out  into  the  open,  I 
knew  the  house  where  I  had  last  seen 
Deborah  Philipse.  Turning  to  Curtis  to 
urge  my  point  now  with  added  fervor,  I 
caught  a  fierce  yet  mournful  look  in  his 
face  as  he  gazed  with  wide  eyes  at  the  old 
mansion,  and  the  request  froze  on  my  lips. 
He  looked  long  as  we  waited  for  the  troop 
to  come  up,  and  then,  as  if  by  an  effort, 
turned  his  face  towards  me  and  said : 

"  Balf  ort,  take  six  men  and  enter  that 
house,  if  you  can.  Once  there,  conceal 
your  men  and  take  anything  and  anybody 
who  tries  to  enter.  I  go  south  to  meet 
them  with  six  troopers,  and  Acton  will 
cover  the  country  to  the  eastward  with  the 
others." 

I  said  not  a  word,  but,  as  I  picked 
the  sergeant  and  five  men,  I  fervently  and 
silently  thanked  heaven. 


(To  he  continued.) 


A  SONG  FOR  THE  SAILORS. 

A  SONG  for  the  men  who  have  sailed  the  seas 

Under  the  stripes  and  the  stars, 
For  our  sailor  lads  of  all  degrees, 

Our  valorous  Yankee  tars  I 
The  man  on  the  bridge  when  the  tempests  shriek, 

And  the  gunner  at  his  gun, 
And  the  lad  who  runs  the  flag  to  the  peak, 

Behold,  they  are  all  as  one ! 

Glory  be  to  that  knight  of  the  sea, 

And  his  heroes,  conflict  scarred, 
Who  laughed  at  the  odds  of  one  to  three 

On  the  stout  Bonhomme  Richard ! 
And  to  him,  when  around  there  was  ruin  and  wreck, 

Who  roused  in  his  patriot  ire, 
And  crossed  the  flood  from  deck  to  deck 

In  the  face  of  a  galling  fire  ! 

Praise  to  the  victor  of  Lake  Champlain, 

McDonough  of  dauntless  mien, 
To  him  who  harried  the  Tripoli  main 

And  the  coast  of  the  Algerine ; 
To  those  who  fought  in  that  fearsome  fight 

Whence  the  Monitor  "  bore  the  bell/* 
And  to  him  who,  lashed  to  the  mizzen  height. 

Drove  straight  through  the  jaws  of  hell ! 

A  song  for  the  dead,  for  the  heroes  sped 

To  the  haven  of  no  return, 
But  a  song  as  well  for  those  that  tread 

Their  path  with  its  perils  stem  ; 
A  song  for  our  sailors  of  all  degrees, 

Our  tried  and  our  trusty  tars, 
For  every  man  who  has  sailed  the  seas 

Under  the  stripes  and  the  stars  ! 


Clinton  Scoliard, 
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STUYVESANT'S   DAUGHTER. 

AND  HOW  HE  WOULD  HAVE  WISHED  ANOTHER  MAN  TO  ACT  BY  HER,  IF  SHE  HAD  EXISTED. 

BV  EARLE    TRACY. 


CHE  was  merely  a  fiction  of  the  brain,  a 
•^  shining  example,  a  perfect  possibility 
in  an  imperfect  world.  Among  the  other 
bachelors,  who  lived  in  the  house  with 
Stuyvesant,  her  personality  was  as  dis- 
tinct as  his,  and  each  of  them  had  inward- 
ly vowed  never  to  marry  her  or  any  one 
who  had  received  so  praiseworthy  a  train- 
ing. 

Stuyvesant  was  an  old  fashioned  man 
of  leisure,  with  tranquil  tastes  and  con- 
servative views.  In  consequence,  his 
daughter  was  deprived  of  most  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  modern  life.  Ride  a  bicycle? 
Never !  Go  in  for  athletics  ?  A  fine  way 
to  prepare  herself  to  ornament  some  hon- 
est gentleman's  home!  Dabble  in  social 
economics  and  spend  half  her  time  in  the 
slums?  Not  while  he  lived.  Take  up 
some  art  as  a  profession  ?  A  woman's  best 
art  is  to  please;  if  Stuyvesant  had  a 
daughter,  sir,  she  should  study  the  art  of 
entertaining,  sir;  she  should  prepare  her- 
self to  grace  his  house,  or  some  more  for- 
tunate man's,  as  its  hostess. 

Usually  so  quiet,  so  calmly  yet  humor- 
ously pacifying  in  his  conversation,  Stuy- 
vesant grew  loud  voiced  and  excited  on  the 
subject  of  his  daughter.  That  old  fash- 
ioned, imperious  "  sir  "  of  assertion  and 
challenge,  rolled  from  his  lips  at  the  be- 
ginning and  end  of  long  periods,  and  his 
fist  had  been  known  to  come  ringing  down 
on  the  table  with  a  force  which  set  all 
the  dishes  clattering. 

Such  was  the  case  when  Beverley,  the 
youngest  of  the  bachelors,  asked  him  with 
apparent  innocence  if  he  thought  there 
was  anything  shocking  in  seeing  a  girl 
smoke  a  cigarette  among  her  own  friends 
after  dinner,  or  quaff  a  cocktail  as  a  pre- 
lude to  a  meal.  Stuyvesant  had  grown 
violent  on  the  subject  of  the  "new 
woman's  "  manly  traits. 

"It's  a  sign  of  degeneracy,  sir,"  he 
cried.  "  It's  worse  than  to  see  a  man, 
sir,  matching  his  necktie  and  his  socks." 
And  Beverley,  who  took  special  pains  in 
coordinating  those  widely  sundered  ar- 
ticles of  clothing,  made  a  grimace,  and  did 
not  try  to  get  another  "  rise  "  out  of  Stuy- 
vesant for  some  time. 

On  the  other  hand,  Foster,  the  young 


electrician,  whose  hair  was  forever  tum- 
bling over  his  forehead,  and  who  alter- 
nated between  talking  so  fast  that  nobody 
else  had  a  chance,  and  falling  into  abstrac- 
tions in  which  he  heard  not  a  syllable  that 
was  said  to  him;  Foster,  who  was  sup- 
posed never  to  have  seen  a  girl  in  his  life, 
nor  to  be  aware  of  the  existence  of  one, 
unless  it  was  the  telephone  girl  at  the 
Central  Oflice,  with  her  unforgetable. 
squeaky  voice;  Foster,  the  long  legged, 
long  headed,  good  natured  genius,  who 
never  teased  any  one  in  his  life — in  fact, 
Foster,  Stuyvesant's  favorite,  put  quiti» 
as  disturbing  a  question  to  him,  although 
it  was  a  question  which  had  nothing  to 
do  with  distinctively  modern  ways. 

It  was  at  the  dinner  table.  Seixas,  the 
crabbed  professor  of  botany,  had  been  on 
the  war  path.  On  all  subjects  Seixas  was 
loud  voiced  and  excited,  but  particularly 
on  the  subject  of  grass.  Grass  was  his 
specialty.  He  had  two  rooms  up  stairs 
crowded  with  herbarium  cases  filled  with 
pressed  grasses,  and  in  the  little  court- 
yard at  the  rear  of  the  house  he  cultivated 
specimens  of  many  grasses,  in  long,  nar-' 
row  beds. 

The  laundress  inevitably  trampled  on 
his  specimens  when  she  hung  out  the 
clothes,  and  he  swore  and  stormed  at  her 
from  his  upper  window.  She  had  been 
trampling  that  day,  and  although  he  had 
emptied  vial  after  vial  of  his  wrath  upon 
her  head,  he  had  a  little  left  as  sauce  for 
the  dinner.  Stuyvesant  was  the  executive 
officer  of  the  club  of  six  bachelors  who 
occupied  the  house,  and  although  Seixas 
had  been  holding  him  violently  to  account 
for  the  depredations  on  the  grass  plots, 
Stuyvesant,  in  his  bland,  urbane,  and 
courtly  way,  had  disregarded  the  attacks 
of  the  professor,  pouring  the  oil  of  polite- 
ness into  the  salad  of  conversation  in  pro- 
portion as  Seixas  seasoned  it  with  salt  and 
vinegar  and  mustard  and  popper. 

It  was  as  good  as  a  show  to  young  Dr. 
Beverley,  and  he  managed  to  jog  the  pro- 
fessor's elbow  whenever  he  seemed  about 
to  tire  of  dashing  on  his  condiments.  Lar- 
pontier,  sleek,  well  groomed,  and  obnox- 
iously devoid  of  humor,  kept  putting  in 
his  oar  with  an  idea  that  ho  was  holpingjTp 
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Stuyvesant ;  even  Mead,  the  benign,  bald 
headed  philanthropist,  who  was  sometimes 
as  abstracted  as  Foster,  was  listening  with 
a  twinkle  in  his  eye.  But  Foster  absorbed 
three  whole  courses  of  nourishment  with- 
out giving  a  sign  that  he  had  ears.  His 
face  was  pushed  forward  a  little,  not  to  be 
nearer  his  plate,  but  to  get  a  better  view 
of  something  invisible  to  all  others,  some- 
thing apparently  poised  in  mid  air  in 
front  of  his  intent  gray  eyes.  Suddenly 
he  straightened  himself,  threw  his  head 
back  in  a  way  that  scattered  the  long  hair 
from  his  forehead,  and  addressed  himself 
to  the  table  at  large. 

"What  do  you  all  think?"  he  asked. 
"  Is  it  ever  justifiable  for  a  girl  to  run 
away  and  get  married  ?  " 

Beverley  and  Mead  sat  back  and  shook 
with  laughter.  Larpontier  followed  their 
example  by  a  mild  smirk.  The  bnisk  pro- 
fessor snorted  at  the  interruption,  stared, 
and  then  began  to  chuckle,  the  question 
was  so  incongruous  to  the  former  conver- 
sation and  to  Foster  himself.  But  Stuy- 
vesant drew  himself  up  and  his  face 
became  severe. 

"  I  can  tell  you  what  /  think,"  he  said. 
"If  I  had  a  daughter,  and  she  ran  away 
and  married,  I  should  never  look  into  her 
face  again." 

Foster  blinked  and  seemed  abashed. 
"Eeally?"hesaid.  "Really?  Why,  now, 
why  shouldn't  she  run  away  if  her  people 
won't  give  their  consent  ?  " 

"  Foster,  Foster,"  mourned  Beverley  un- 
'der  his  breath,  "  why  weren't  you  warned 
by  my  example  ? " 

But  Foster  paid  no  attention.  His 
eager,  surprised,  intelligent  gaze  was  fixed 
upon  Stuyvesant,  and  as  that  gentleman 
launched  into  a  disquisition  against  un- 
dutifulness  in  daughters,  he  drank  the 
words  in,  shaking  his  head  at  times  and 
trying  to  interrupt,  but  listening  as  if 
Stuyvesant  were  a  judge  pronouncing  sen- 
tence; a  sentence  that  might  be  reversed 
by  a  higher  court,  to  be  sure,  yet  not  to  be 
treated  with  contempt.  The  .other  bach- 
elors listened  till  they  were  weary  and 
then  left  the  two  alone. 

It  was  not  long  after  this  that  a  discov- 
ery in  regard  to  Foster  agitated  the  house 
to  its  foundations.  In  his  room,  which 
was  a  crowded  electrical  workshop,  the 
photograph  of  a  young  lady  had  appeared. 
Who  was  she,  how  Foster  had  become 
aware  of  her,  and  why  her  image  had 
chosen  such  strange  quarters,  no  one  knew. 
Down  in  Beverley's  office,  where  the  mat- 
ter was  discussed,  Mead  suggested  that  she 
must  be  an  electrical  phenomenon  of  some 
ort,  like  the  electric  girl  of  some  place. 


he  had  forgotten  where,  who  had  made  a 
stir  in  scientific  circles  years  before.  But 
Beverley  declared  that  if  she  were  an  elec- 
tric phenomenon  each  hair  of  her  head 
would  have  an  ideal  direction  of  its  own 
and  be  starting  out  independently  to  at- 
tain it,  whereas  this  young  lady  was 
combed  in  a  fluffy  and  harmonious  man- 
ner that  suggested  receptions,  afternoon 
teas,  and  fine  gowns. 

"  She's  not  a  phenomenon,  she's  &  sweet- 
heart,^^ he  declared;  "  but  where  did  he  get 
her?" 

"  She  might  be  a  sister,"  Larpontier 
suggested  coyly. 

"Sister  be  hung!"  retorted  Beverley. 
"  The  Foster  family  went  off  and  died 
after  it  had  produced  Chrissy." 

"  Foster  is  peculiar,  but  he's  clear  gold," 
Stuyvesant  said  gently.  "If  I  had  a 
daughter,  I  should  be  glad  to  have  her 
fond  of  a  man  like  that.  He's  peculiar, 
but  he's  gold." 

"  And  I  suppose  the  poor  creature  would 
jump  at  the  chance,"  Beverley  said  after- 
wards to  Mead.  "  It's  the  first  thing  she 
ever  was  permitted  to  do  in  her  life." 

The  fondness  between  Foster  and  Stuy- 
vesant was  one  of  those  odd,  inexplicable 
friendships  which  often  occur  between  the 
eccentric  and  the  uneccentric  man — for, 
in  spite  of  his  foible  in  regard  to  his 
daughter,  Stuyvesant  stood  in  all  things 
for  the  staid,  the  balanced,  the  regulated ; 
while,  until  the  appearance  of  the  photo- 
graph, Foster  had  never  seemed  conscious 
that  there  was  anything  in  the  world  ex- 
cept electricity;  and  electricity,  although 
abiding  by  its  own  laws,  shows  a  marked 
disrespect  for  any  others  that  cross  its 
path. 

^sTot  that  Foster  had  ever  done  anything 
wrong.  It  had  never  occurred  to  him  to 
transgress,  but  if  you  had  brought  a  moral 
law  and  laid  it  down  in  front  of  him,  he 
would  have  stepped  on  it  or  over  it,  as 
might  be,  without  ever  seeing  it.  But  the 
photograph  of  a  girl!  Every  one  agreed 
that  a  girl  was  likely  to  change  Foster  in 
many  ways. 

No  one  asked  who  she  was,  and  gradu- 
ally she  took  her  place  as  a  nameless,  beau- 
tiful, established  fact  in  Foster's  work- 
shop. There  was  something  chivalrous 
in  the  way  in  which  the  men  granted  her 
the  prerogative  of  earlier  established  and 
incomprehensible  facts,  such  as  the  elec- 
trician's talk  of  "  ohms  "  and  "  amperes," 
his  shelves  crowded  with  troublesome 
labor  saving  appliances,  and  all  his  touch- 
me-not  machinery.  There  was  a  general 
feeling  of  compassion  towards  this  new- 
comer into  a  place  where  it  was  proverbi- 
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ally  dangerous  to  be  safe,  and,  though 
Stuyvesant  did  not  share  it,  he  took  occa- 
sion to  stand  oftener  than  before  by  the 
electrician's  mantel. 

Foster  was  working  verx  hard  in  these 
days,  and  the  other  men  were  given  to 
understand  that  he  was  going  to  finish  it 
very  soon.  What  "  it "  was,  not  one  of 
them  had  the  slightest  idea,  not  even 
Stuyvesant,  until  the  very  hour  when  Fos- 
ter hoped  to  bring  it  to  completion. 

With  heavily  knit  forehead  and  hair 
tumbled  by  thought  seeking  fingers,  Fos- 
ter stooped  over  his  table.  Now  and  again 
a  twitch  broke  the  firm  lines  of  his  mouth, 
as  he  let  it  share  in  the  enjoyment  which 
his  eyes  found  in  the  work.  Outside, 
great  eddies  of  rain  washed  eagerly  across 
his  window.  A  capricious  summer  sky 
was  bending  over  the  house — Foster  en- 
vied that  sky,  it  reached  so  far  and  had 
such  wonderful  electrical  resources.  He 
gazed  out  at  it,  and  then  turned  towards 
his  mantelpiece.  Stuyvesant  was  stand- 
ing there,  contemplating  the  photograph. 
Foster  looked  at  his  friend  indulgently; 
then,  finding  himself  unnoticed,  he,  too, 
let  his  eyes  rest  on  the  picture. 

The  room  grew  lighter.  A  sudden  les- 
sening of  the  rain  made  the  men  aware  of 
the  silence  between  them,  and  Foster  re- 
turned to  his  work  with  a  sigh  for  hope  de- 
layed but  not  disappointed. 

"  Isn't  it  going  well  ? "  asked  Stuyve- 
sant, coming  over  to  the  table. 

"  Going  like  a  prairie  afire,"  Foster  an- 
swered cheerfully ;  "  but  it's  been  eternal- 
ly slow." 

"  What  is  it  this  time  ?  A  motor  shaving 
machine  or  electric  thought  transmis- 
sion?" 

"  Neither,"  Foster  said,  his  head  disap- 
pearing into  the  bellows  of  a  large  camera, 
which  shut  off  whatever  else  he  may  have 
•  added. 

Stuyvesant  was  not  in  a  hurry.  He 
gave  the  camera  an  amused  look,  and  then 
walked  about  examining  Foster's  outfit,  as 
if,  at  the  advent  of  each  new  case,  the 
electrician  had  not  discoursed  to  him  for 
hours  about  its  uses.  Stuyvesant  had  al- 
ways listened  patiently,  interested  in  Fos- 
ter, but  making  no  attempt  to  comprehend 
the  labyrinths  of  brass  plugs,  wires,  pen- 
dulums, and  quivering  needles.  But  to- 
day the  spirit  of  investigation  was  so  thor- 
oughly astir  in  the  room  that  he  began  to 
handle  things  gingerly. 

Oddly  enough,  in  spite  of  their  glisten- 
ing compactness,  they  seemed  to  him  to 
resemble  long,  careless  Foster — possibly 
because,  from  their  innocent  exterior,  no 
one  could  tell  what  forces  were  at  work  in- 


side. He  was  more  timid  with  them  than 
with  their  owner,  however,  and  when  an 
electric  bell  rang  somewhere  above  him 
he  stepped  clear  of  all  his  investigations, 
wondering  if  he  had  set  it  off. 

Simultaneously  with  the  ringing,  a  yel- 
low envelope  had  entered  quietly  beneath 
the  door.  It  was  a  telegram.  Foster 
brought  a  flushed  face  out  of  the  camera. 

"  That's  all  right — no  answer,"  he  said, 
as  Stuyvesant  hurried  to  pick  it  up*  "  Lay 
it  on  the  mantelpiece,  won't  you?  I'll  open 
it  later  on." 

"  The  deuce  you  will !  "  Stuyvesant  com- 
mented, a  puzzled  line  between  his  frank 
eyebrows.  "But  what  if  it  needs  an  an- 
swer at  once  ? " 

"  It  doesn't,"  Foster  said.  "  It's  of  no 
importance — that  is,  it's  of  the  greatest 
importance,  but  there's  no  hurry  about  it. 
It's  not  business."  His  head  vanished 
again  into  the  camera. 

Stuyvesant  had  a  question  at  the  end 
of  his  tongue,  and  it  was  still  there  when, 
after  several  minutes,  Foster  emerged. 
"  Is  it  scientific  ?  "  he  asked. 

"The  telegram?"  The  electrician 
puckered  his  face  whimsically.  "In  a 
large  sense,  perhaps,  but  I'm  not  looking 
at  it  altogether  in  that  way.  Will  you 
support  the  bellows  here  while  I  take  the 
front  off?  That's  it.  Stuyvesant,  you 
said  a  great  deal  about  a  girl's  duty  to  her' 
people  the  other  night,  but  suppose  her 
people  are  unjust — have  senseless  no- 
tions?" 

It  was  some  time  before  Stuyvesant 
spoke.  He  stood  patiently  holding  up  the 
cumbrous  bellows,  but  his  eyes  were  fixed 
ou  Foster.  The  young  man  seemed  ab- 
sorbed in  his  work,  but  there  was  a  glim- 
mer of  unusual  self  consciousness  across 
his  face. 

"  Did  your  question  the  other  night 
apply  to  your  own  affairs  ^ "  Stuyvesant 
at'.ed  finally. 

"  Why,  of  course,"  Foster  said. 

Stuyvesant's  aspect  stiffened  a  little. 
"  I  shouldn't  have  believed  it  of  you  if 
anybody  else  had  told  me,"  he  -declared. 

Foster  was  not  looking  at  him,  and 
so  missed  the  censure  of  his  words. 
"  Wouldn't  you  ?  "  he  asked,  in  a  pleased 
tone.  The  screws  which  he  had  been 
loosening  yielded,  leaving  the  front  of  the 
camera  free. 

"  Much  obliged,"  he  said,  as  Stuyvesant 
laid  the  bellows  on  the  floor.  "  No,"  he 
added  thoughtfully,  going  on  with  his 
work ;  "  you  and  everybody  else  supposed 
I  had  no  interest  in  anything  but  science. 
You  didn't  guess  what  the  success  of  my 
work  might  mean  to  me.  You  see,  her  f am- 
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ily  have  got  it  into  their  heads  that  I'm  a 
crank — visionary,  unpractical,  all  that 
sort  of  thing.  They  forbade  her  writing 
to  me,  and  we  had  a  sorry,  one  sided  time 
of  it  until  the  idea  of  her  telegraphing 
came  to  us.  That  makes  us  more  comfort- 
able, though,  of  course,  she  can't  go  much 
into  details.  Now,  you  see,  if  I  can  get 
this  sight  transmission  into  shape  at  rea- 
sonable cost,  it  will  not  only  be  a  great 
convenience  to  us  at  once,  but  will  assure 
my  future  financially.  If  they're  not 
satisfied  then  that  I'm  practical,  why,  we 
can  take  matters  into  our  own  hands  ?  " 

"  She  will  marry  you  without  their  con- 
sent?". 

"  Exactly." 

Foster  laid  down  his  work  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  bent  over  the  table,  intent  on  a 
calculation.  Stuyvesant  turned  to  the 
window  and  frowned  through  it,  his 
mouth  shut  firmly  to  prevent  hasty  speech. 
In  the  little  park  across  the  street,  illu- 
mined trees  were  whipping  their  branches 
free  from  raindrops  in  the  wind.  Across 
the  deep  sky  black  fantasies  of  clouds  ab- 
sorbed the  begetting  radiance  of  the  sun. 

"  And  she  feels  no  duty  towards  her  own 
people?"  Stuyvesant  asked.  "After  the 
years  that  they  have  cared  for  her,  she  is 
ready  to  defy  their  wishes  ?  " 

Foster  glanced  up  from  his  figures  and 
shot  a  bewildered  glance  across  the  room. 
He  had  quite  forgotten  that  Stuyvesant 
was  on  the  other  side  of  the  question. 

"  Cared  for  her !  "  he  retorted  bluntly. 
"  They're  running  the  caring  for  her  into 
the  ground.  Her  life  belongs  to  her,  I 
suppose.  They  can't  live  it  for  her, 
though  they'd  like  to."  He  laid  down  his 
pencil  and  returned  to  his  mechanical 
operations.  "  Sight  transmission  will 
change  their  view  of  things,  however,"  he 
went  on.  "  I  see  a  fortune  in  it,  and  when 
they  see  the  fortune " 

"  Other  people  have  been  working  at 
sight  transmission,  haven't  they  ? "  Stuy- 
vesant asked,  in  a  wet  blanket  tone. 

"  They  have,  but  their  apparatus  is  ex- 
pensive, beyond  the  reach  of  common  peo- 
ple. My  scheme  is  simpler  and  cheaper — 
and,  just  think,  if  beside  the  telephone 
wires  there  ran  a  sight  wire,  so  that  you 
could  look  at  a  distant  friend  as  well  as 
talk  to  her — you  don't  tell  me  that's  not  a 
]K)pular  idea? " 

Stuyvesant  said  nothing,  and  Foster 
bent  closiCT  over  his  work.  "  How  fast  the 
light  changes !  "  he  muttered.  "  Won't  you 
stand  away  from  the  window?  I  can't 
see." 

"  The  clouds  are  gathering  again.  We'll 
have  more  rain,"  Stuyvesant  announced. 


He  came  and  stood  by  his  friend,  looking 
down  in  a  troubled  way  at  the  manipula- 
tions with  the  camera.  Outside,  the  wind 
had  lulled.  All  the  sounds  of  life  seemed 
oppressed  by  tjje  weight  of  cloud  that  was 
locking  in  the  aky. 

"If  I  could  only  have  a  little  more 
light,"  Foster  complained.  "  I've  been  try- 
ing and  trying  and  trying,  and  now  the 
light  fails  me.  I  must  get  this  thing  ready 
to  test  today.  I  wrote  her  yesterday  that 
it  would  be  finished  by  tonight,  and  now  if 
I  have  to  write  and  disappoint  her " 

"But  I  thought  she  was  forbidden  to 
write  to  you." 

"She  is.    I  write  to  her." 

"  Do  you  call  that  fair  to  her  x>eople  ?  " 

Foster  laid  down  his  tools  and  threw  the 
hair  out  of  his  eyes.  "  What  right  do  thcj 
have  to  come  between  us,  except  that  I'm 
poor  ? "  he  demanded.  "  And  is  that  any 
right?  Am  I  bound  to  stay  poor?  And 
wouldn't  I  succeed  faster  with  encourage- 
ment, and — ^yes,  and  help?  Everything 
that  could  go  wrong  always  has  gone 
wrong,  but  what  do  they  know  of  the 
struggle  I've  had,  or  the  power  that's  in 
me?  They  take  no  interest  in  my  work. 
They  don't  try  to  understand  it  and  know 
whether  my  schemes  are  empty  or  n<»t. 
They  only  said,. 'Let  me  look  in  your 
pocketbook,*  and  when  they  saw  it 'was 
flat  they  turned  me  out  and  shut  the 
door." 

"But  they  were  thinking  of  their 
daughter,"  Stuyvesant  said.  "  They  know 
that  she  would  find  it  harder  than  ^ht 
thinks  to  be  happy  with  a  poor  man." 

"I  didn't  ask  them  to  let  her  marry 
a  poor  man — I'd  cut  off  my  right  hand 
first,"  Foster  answered  doggedly,  **  but 
they  don't  give  me  credit  for  that  much 
manliness.  All  I  asked  was  not  to  be  shut 
out.  But  she  stands  by  me — and  I  suppose 
you  think  she's  wrong." 

"  To  stand  by  you  is  one  thing,"  Stuy- 
vesant answered  sharply,  "but  to  marr>- 
you  against  their  will  would  be  another. 
If  you  wait — if  you  have  a  little  pa- 
tience  " 

"What  am  I  doing?"  Foster  broke  in. 
"  Oh,  this  talking  helps  nothing.  "Kolh- 
ing  and  nobody  helps  me.  Everything 
that  could  go  wrong  always  has  gone 
wrong.  I  must  just  work  on.  I  must  work 
it  all  out  for  myself." 

He  stooped  again  over  his  table,  groping 
among  his  tools.  Stuyvesant  watched  him 
a  moment,  feeling  uncomfortably  rebuked 
and  cast  aside.  So  this  was  Foster,  Fostt^r 
with  no  thought  but  science  in  his  hea<l. 
He  turned  from  the  young  man  working 
bitterly  in  the  dusk,  to  the  girl's  picture 
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on  the  mantelpiece.  He  had  fallen  into 
a  way  of  thinking  that  if  he  had  a  daugh- 
ter he  should  wish  her  to  look  just  like  this 
girl.  He  wondered,  if  he  had  had  a  daugh- 
ter, whether  she  would  be  considering  the 
plan  of  running  away  with  some  young 
man,  and  whether  he  would  have  given  her 
cause  to  consider  it. 

He  had  to  bend  close  to  look  into  the 
face,  and  there,  beside  the  photograph,  lay 
the  unopened  telegram.  Foster  had  been 
too  much  absorbed  in  bis  work  to  open  it; 
perhaps  he  had  forgotten  it.  It  seemed 
to  Stuyvesant  as  if  the  girl  had  spoken 
and  no  one  had  answered  her,  and  he  was 
inconsistently  tempted  to  remind  Foster 
that  the  telegram  was  there. 

The  electrician  pushed  his  appliances 
away  from  him.  "  I  couldn't  see  to  work 
with  a  crowbar,"  he  said  resentfully,  ri- 
sing to  turn  on  the  light. 

Before  his  hand  could  reach  the  button, 
every  object  in  the  room  seemed  leaping 
towards  him,  under  the  sting  of  a  lash  of 
flame  that  crashed  into  darkness,  pursued 
by  the  alarm  cry  of  his  bells. 

In  the  twilight  of  the  storm  and  the 
dust  of  fallen  plaster,  Stuyvesant  lifted 
his  half  numb  body  and  peered  at  the 
wreck  about  him.  The  air  was  pungent 
with  electricity.  One  side  of  the  room 
was  scorched  and  blackened ;  the  torn  wall 
above  the  table  still  held  the  fragments  of 
a  telephone. 

"Foster?" 

There  was  no  answer.  He  groped  his 
way  through  the  debris  of  fallen  plaster 
towards  a  long,  dark  object  across  the  room. 
Foster  lay  with  dazed,  aimlessly  staring 
eyes  that  did  not  understand  the  new  order 
of  things  surrounding  them.  Stuyvesant 
knelt  and  drew  in  the  wide  flung  arms. 
Foster's  white  face  resented  the  movement 
with  a  frown  of  pain. 

"  Can  I  do  something  for  you,  old 
man  ? "  Stuyvesant  asked  clumsily,  not 
venturing  to  touch  Foster  again. 

"I  said — everything  that  could  go 
Avrong — always  has  gone  wrong,"  Foster 
muttered,  with  dawning  intelligence. 

"  Feel  pretty  rocky  ?  "  Stuyvesant  per- 
sisted. His  heart  had  a  heavy  feeling,  as 
if  it  was  he  who  had  caused  the  trouble. 

Foster  ignored  the  question  and  strug- 
gled to  his  elbow  to  look  around.  Instru- 
ment cases  were  scattered  over  the  floor, 
the  models  on  his  shelves  had  been  swept 
into  confusion.  Stuyvesant  helped  him  up 
and  supported  him  while  they  made  a  la- 
bored passage  across  the  room.  The  work 
and  the  capital  of  years  lay  wasted  around 
them.    Foster's  legs  were  so  shaky  that  he 


had  to  stop  in  the  middle  of  the  room  to 
rest. 

"I  didn't  time  myself  going  the  other 
way,  but  I  imagine  I  made  a  quicker  trip  . 
than  this,"  he  said,  with  an  effort  at  light- 
ness. "  The  last  I  knew  I  was  standing 
there  at  the  table.  A  current  like  that 
doesn't  balk  in  transmitting  whatever  it 
gets  hold  of.  It  came  in  through  the  tele- 
phone and  went  out  where  my  power  comes 
in.  I  guess  nothing  else  in  the  house  is 
hurt.  The  fellows  are  all  off,  and  the 
women  in  the  basement  don't  know  what's 
happened — it  was  something  special  sent 
to  me,"  he  added  bitterly. 

"How  about  the  work  you  had  in 
hand  ?  "  asked  Stuyvesant. 

They  walked  across  to  the  table.  On 
the  floor  beside  it  lay  some  bits  of  charred 
wood,  twisted  wire,  and  broken  glass.  Fos- 
ter shoved  them  with  his  foot. 

"  All  to  do  over  again,"  he  said ;  "  and 
I  wrote  her  that  it  would  be  finished  to- 
night, and  everything  would  be  in  our  own 
hands,"  He  sat  down  on  a  crippled  chair, 
bent  his  head  down  on  the  table,  and  be- 
gan to  sob. 

To  Stuyvesant,  who  had  never  known 
struggle  or  poverty,  the  understanding  of 
it  came  with  a  pang  like  that  of  remorse. 
Years  of  hope  and  patient  defiance  of  ad- 
versity, and  the  result  of  it  all  swept 
away  by  the  mere  caprice  of  a  summer 
storm!  A  girl's  faith  disappointed,  lovo 
denied  again  for  still  more  weary  years  to 
come,  with  hope  growing  fainter  against 
the  persistence  of  misfortune;  the  way 
closing  when  it  had  seemed  to  open,  the 
struggle  shown  to  be  unending — these 
things  which  made  up  the  bitter  odds 
against  which  the  world's  work  is  accom- 
plished were  new  to  Stuyvesant,  as  new 
as  to  see  a  man  bowed  in  tears. 

lie  put  his  hand  on  the  electrician's 
shoulder.  "  Foster,"  he  said  timidlv, 
"Foster,  old  boy?" 

Foster  threw  back  his  head  with  the  old 
motion.  "  It's  the  end  of  everything,"  he 
said.    "  I  can't  ask  her  to  wait  after  this." 

"  And  you  think  she'll  not  insist  on 
waiting?  "  Stuyvesant  cried.  "  Why,  if  I 
had  a  daughter  and  she  went  back  on  a 
man  for  such  a  thing " 

"  But  I  shall  insist  on  it,"  Foster  inter- 
rupted. "  Do  you  think  I'll  let  her  tie  her- 
self to  a  visionary  pauper?  No,  by  hea- 
ven !    Her  people  were  right." 

"And  what  of  that?"  Stuyvesant  de- 
manded.   "Is  that  any  reason "    He 

broke  off  suddenly,  went  over  to  the  man- 
telpiece, and  brought  Foster  the  telegram. 
"  Perhaps  you'd  better  read  this,"  he  said. 

A  queer  look  passed  over  Foster's  face,      t 
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He  tore  open  the  envelope  and  read  the 
message.  Then  his  hand  fell  flat  at  his 
side. 

•  "  She's  done  it,"  he  said.  "  She's  run 
away  from  home.  I'm  to  meet  her  at  the 
five  fifty  train.  You  see,  things  had  heen 
getting  unbearable  for  her,  and  I'd  been 
urging  her  to  come  on  here  to  some  friends 
who  are  on  our  side,  and  as  soon  as  one 
of  my  inventions  had  succeeded  we  were 

going  to  marry;  and  now "     Stuyve- 

sant  could  see  his  shaken  nerves  strug- 
gling for  the  appearance  of  calm.  "  And 
now  she  will  have  to  go  back  to  her  peo- 
ple. She  can't  live  years  and  years  with 
her  friends." 

"  I'm  afraid  you've  been  a  little  rash," 
the  older  man  suggested.  His  voice  was 
very  mild,  and  he  was  looking  at  Foster 
with  something  oddly  like  shyness  in  his 
clear  blue  eyes. 

"  I'm  afraid  so,"  Foster  admitted. 

"  But  when  a  thing  is  done  there  seems 
no  way  of  undoing  it,"  Stuyvesant  went 
on.  "  I'm  afraid  if  she  found  it  unpleas- 
ant at  home  before  this,  it  might  be  deci- 
dedly more  ^  more  uncongenial  after- 
wards ;  don't  you  think  so  ?  " 

"  I  know  it,"  Foster  groaned. 

"  If  I  had  a  daughter "   Stuyvesant 

blushed  and  hesitated.  "  If  I  had  a  daugh- 
ter, I  should  want  some  one  to  save  her 
from  such  a  situation.  Of  course,  after 
she  had  defied  my  wishes,  I  could  never 
forgive  her ;  but  if  some  one  else  did " 


"  It's  not  forgiveness  that  I'm  worrying 
about,"  Foster  explained,  with  a  slight, 
rueful  smile. 

"  But  if  some  one  else  were  to  forgive 
my  daughter  for  me  I  should  wish  him 
to  do  it  in  a  practical  way,"  Stuyvesant 
pursued.  "  Forgiveness  without — ^without 
a  check  book  behind  it,  Foster,  wouldn't 
be  worth  a  straw  in  this  affair." 

Foster  shook  the  hair  out  of  his  eyes. 
"I  don't  believe  I'm  following  you,"  he 
said. 

Stuyvesant  grew  redder. 

"Fm  not  suggesting  that  you  follow 
me,"  he  declared  impatiently.  "  What  I'm 
suggesting  is  that,  on  account  of  that 
man  whose  daughter  has  run  away,  I'm 
willing  to  back  you.  Can't  you  under- 
stand a  plain  business  offer?  A  few  thou- 
sands to  put  into  your  schemes,  and  a  lit- 
tle temporary  advance  of  money  to  live  on 
meanwhile " 

Foster  sprang  up.  "  Do  you  mean  it  ?  " 
he  cried.  "  It  shall  only  be  a  loan,  but  do 
you  trust  me  enough,  do  you  have  enough 
faith  in  my  plans  ? " 

"  Haven't  I  always  believed  in  'em  ? " 
Stuyvesant  asked.  "  And — ^hang  it  all, 
man,  I've  nobody  belonging  to  me,  and 
I'm  used  to  seeing  her  around."  He 
crossed  the  room  again  and  brought  back 
the  picture.    "  You  see,  as  long  as  she  is 

not  my  daughter "  he  began,  and  then 

he  gave  a  little  sigh  and  smiled  into  the 
picture's  face. 


MY  IDEAL. 

Her  voice  is  sweeter  than  the  wind 
Through  whisperings  trees, 

Her  eyes  the  azure  that  we  find 
On  stormless  seas. 

Her  hair  is  brighter  than  the  gleam 

Of  golden  sheaves, 
And  softer  than  the  flickering  beam 

Of  light  on  leaves. 

Her  pensive  mood  is  like  the  blue 

Of  some  far  hill, 
And  gentler  than  the  fall  of  dew 

When  winds  are  still. 

Her  mirth  is  like  a  flawless  day 

Free  from  all  blight, 
Or  like  a  fountain's  silver  spray 

That  leaps  in  light. 

Her  heart  is  purer  than  the  tide 

That  sweeps  the  shore, 
And  here  my  deep  love  shall  abide 

Forevermore. 


William  HetmUton  Hayne, 
Digitized  by  V^jOO^^.  -^ 


A  Kindergarten  for  Trotters- 

BY   GILBERT    TOMPKINS. 

THE  LATE  SENATOR  STANFORD'S  SYSTEM  OF  TRAINING  COLTS 
TO  MAKE  SPEED  — THE  PRINCIPLES  HE  CARRIED  OUT  AT  HIS 
FAMOUS    PALO    ALTO  RANCH,  AND  THE   RESULTS  HE  OBTAINED. 


TilE  survival  of  the  fittest  is  the  one 
rule  of  the  horse  world.  Goldsmith 
Maid  broke  out  of  the  trammels — not  to 
mention  the  harness  and  other  parapher- 
nalia— of  the  milk  business,  to  become  a 
trottinp:  queen.  The  range  cow  pony  Ry- 
land  T.  often  defeated  his  well  bred 
and  carefully  reared  trotting  opponents, 
though  these  occasionally  had  their  re- 
venge when  they  caught  him  on  one  of  his 
bronco  days.  But  most  of  the  trotting  of 
the  world  is  done  by  the  horses  that  have 
had  early  advantages. 

Thirty  or  more  years  ago,  the  late  Sen- 
ator Stanford  was  told  by  his  physician 
that  he  would  have  to  get  out  of  his  office 
more  frequently,  and  the  doctor  suggested 
road  driving  for  a  fresh  air  amusement. 
The  years  of  pleasure  and  health  that 
came  out  of  the  Senator's  exercise  on  the 
road  resulted  in  the  founding  of  the  great 
Palo  Alto  stock  farm,  which  made  Cali- 
fornia known  to  the  world  for  its  horses, 
and  in  the  introduction  of  methods  of 
early  education  and  training  that  cap- 
tured record  after  record. 

Its  splendid  natural  advantages  of  soil 
and  climate  and  the  best  strains  of  trot- 
ting blood  were  the  foundations  of  Palo 
Alto's  success.  Built  upon  them  was  the 
development  of  what  came  to  be  called  the 
dash  system  of  training  colts — a  system 
sensible,  humane,  and  effective. 

There  is  plenty  of  spring  and  dash  in 
a  well  bred  trotting  youngster,  and  an 
equally  strong  dislike  of  monotony,  where- 
in he  is  like  young  humans.  The  working 
miles,  judiciously  directed,  are  necessary 
for  older  horses,  but  they  are  likely  to  drill 
all  the  speed  willingness  out  of  a  colt. 
Senator  Stanford  liked  to  compare  the 
short  speed  brushes  for  colts  with  a  morn- 
ing's ball  playing  for  boys. 

"  Let  them  play  and  rest  as  they  enjoy 
it  most,  and  in  their  own  way,"  he  Avould 
say,  "  and  they  will  stand  an  amount  of 
physical  effort  that  would  use  up  a  hod 
carrier;  but  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  sawing 
wood  brings  great  weariness/'  Other  ob- 
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servers  than  Senator  Stanford  have  noted 
similar  causes  and  effects. 

THE  RESULTS  OP  THE  PALO  ALTO  SYSTEM, 

So  the  central  idea  of  the  Palo  Alto 
system  of  colt  education  lies  in  keeping 
up  the  supply  of  youthful  spirits;  and 
this  is  best  accomplished  by  never  asking 
more  than  -a  colt  can  cheerfully  do.  As 
great  things  in  trotting  were  to  be  accom* 
plished,  it  was  necessary  that  the  prepara- 
tion should  begin  early,  and  that  it  should 
be  most  thorough,  though  never  sacrificing 
enthusiasm,  which  can  be  maintained  only 
so  long  as  the  colt's  strength  is  more  than 
the  most  exacting  work  demands.  Sena- 
tor Stanford  worked  out  the  problem  care- 
fully. Great  results  followed  so  rapidly 
that  at  one  time  the  Palo  Alto  farm  held 
practically  every  trotting  record  worth 
holding,  from  that  for  yearlings  to  the  all 
aged  championship  of  the  world. 

Many  of  these  honor  marks  are  still  in 
its  possession,  and  one  in  particular  may 
last  out  the  new  century.  When  the  two 
year  old  trotting  colt  Arion  pulled  an  old 
style  high  wheel  sulky  a  mile  in  2:10  3-4, 
he  accomplished  a  feat  that  no  well  in- 
formed horseman  now  living  expects  to  see 
surpassed.  Almost  as  wonderful  was  the 
showing  made  with  Sunol,  Palo  Alto — 
named  after  the  farm — and  others.  While 
certain  cranky  and  impracticable  notions, 
which  were  mixed  in  with  the  best  of  Sen- 
ator Stanford's  ideas,  sometimes  interfered 
with  his  success,  his  main  principles  were 
so  well  chosen  that  no  other  enterprise  of 
the  kind  ever  had  anything  like  the  same 
widespread  influence.  It  was  at  Palo  Alto 
that  the  real  value  of  speed  making  en- 
thusiasm was  taught  to  the  training  world. 

In  the  mildness  of  a  California  winter, 
the  foals  that  came  in  the  first  months  of 
the  year  found  an  ideal  climate  for  grow- 
ing. They  ran  with  their  dams  on  the 
splendid  pastures  of  the  farm,  and  they 
had  every  chance  to  get  accustomed  to 
cooked  mashes  and  such  simple  foods  be- 
fore weaning  time.    This  came  when  th&J^ 
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were  about  six  months  old.  It  marked  the 
end  of  apron  string  government,  and  the 
beginning  of  the  sterner  business  of  their 
lives. 

The  first  baby  shoes  followed;  only  a 
pair,  and  for  the  hind  feet.  These  were 
needed  to  give  a  holding  for  the  lightest 
of  little  protecting  toe  boots,  or  scalpers. 
Practically  all  trotting  colts  hit  on  or 
above  their  hind  hoofs  with  their  front 
toes;  and  the  pain  of  the  blow^  scatters 
their  trotting  ideas,  and  their  legs  and 
feet,  wath  an  uncontrollable  breaking  into 
the  forbidden  gait  of  galloping.  So  the 
hind  feet  were  protected  with  the  toe  boots, 
whiFe  the  action  of  the  front  feet  was 
stimulated  by  the  weight  of  the  quarter 
boots,  made  of  soft  sheepskin  or  leather, 
and  fitted  around  the  upper  part  of  the 
front  hoofs  like  a  collar  around  a  man's 
neck.  When  action  w^as  lacking,  strips  of 
sheet  lead  were  sewed  into  the  lower  edges 
of  the  boots,  just  as  shot  is  sewed  into  the 
hem  of  a  skirt.  The  weight  had  a  very  stimu- 
lating  effect  on  the  action  of  the  shoulders, 
making  ihom  pull  the  front  feet  up 
promptly,  and  thereby  keeping  them  clear 
of  the  hind  toes.  Light  protecting  boots 
were  placed  on  the  legs  wherever  they 
might  be  injured  by  a  chance  blow  of  a 
sharp  little  hoof;  and  the  youngster  was 
ready  to  go  to  the  kindergarten. 

THE  TROTTING   KINDERGARTEN. 

This  appropriate  name  was  given  to  the 
miniature  tracks  oh  which  the  young  idea 
was  taught  to  trot.  Some  were  out  in  the 
open  air,  others  wholly  or  partly  covered. 
Much  of  the  kindergarten  work  was  done 
in  the  rainy  season,  from  November  to 
April,  and  this  forced  the  roofing  of  at 
least  the  outer  track  ring  that  was  used  by 
the  colts. 

These  tracks  were  pocket  editions  of 
regulation  trotting  tracks.  Two  straight 
sides  or  stretches  of  about  eighty  to  one 
hundred  feet,  or  more,  were  connected  by 
semicircular  curved  paths  or  turns  of  like 
length.  This  gave  a  continuous  elliptical 
pathway,  eight  or  ten  feet  in  width.  Lon- 
ger straight  stretches  would  have  been 
better  in  some  respects,  but  less  practical 
in  others.  The  little  rascals  needed  plenty 
of  watching  and  an  occasional  threat  of 
discipline,  and  two  or  three  men  had 
plenty  to  do  if  they  kept  one  colt  behaving 
well  enough  to  get  the  best  results  from 
his  trotting  lesson.  Everything  possible 
was  done  towards  saving  the  colt  from  in- 
jur>'  or  any  exposure  that  might  have  in- 
terrupted the  work.  Besides  protecting 
the  feet  and  legs  with  boots,  the  small 
hoofs  were  always  carefully  leveled  and 


rounded.  This  is  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance, for  an  unbalanced  foot  will  cause 
an  uneven  growth  of  the  leg,  and  may 
ruin  what  otherwise  would  have  been  a 
good  gaited  and  useful  animal. 

The  track  itself  was  covered  with  two 
or  three  inches  of  soft  loam,  and  was  well 
banked  up  on  the  outer  part  of  the  turns. 
In  the  roofed  inclosures,  the  outer  wall  of 
the  building  marked  the  outer  limit  of  the 
track,  and  it  was  carefully  smoothed  or 
padded  as  a  precaution  against  injury. 
For  like  reasons,  the  padded  inner  rail  was 
supported  by  posts  that  slanted  well  in  to 
the  central  inclosure,  and  were  beyond 
the  reach  of  restless  legs  and  feet.  The 
sheltering  walls  and  roof  kept  out  the 
winds  and  rain  of  winter  and  the  summer 
sun,  and  the  work  could  go  steadily  on  in 
all  weathers,  in  that  proverbially  glorious 
climate  where  a  film  of  ice  on  a  mud  pud- 
dle is  a  rare  sight. 

STUDIES   IN  COLT  CHARACTER. 

The  approach  to  a  kindergarten  always 
had  an  interest  of  its  own.  Colts  that  had 
finished  their  lessons  were  being  led  back 
to  the  barns  or  paddocks,  usually  showing 
that  there  was  plenty  of  energy  left  for 
days  to  come.  The  youngsters  on  their 
way  to  school  were  even  more  explosive. 
Standing  in  a  small  paddock  were  a  num- 
ber of  future  trotters,  booted  and  more 
than  ready  for  their  turn. 

At  the  sound  of  a  whistle  from  the  inner 
inclosure,  the  sliding  door  was  rolled  back, 
and  the  colt  that  had  just  been  worked 
was  led  out.  Then  the  one  whose  turn  had 
come  was  led  in,  the  tie  strap  was  un- 
snapped  from  his  halter,  and  he  was  al- 
lowed to  look  the  situation  over,  while  the 
visitoi*s  crossed  the  narrow  pathway  and 
joined  the  teaching  force  inside  the  track 
railing.  Three  men  were  usually  on  duty 
— a  superintendent,  who  stood  in  the  cen- 
ter, with  his  assistants  somewhat  nearer  to 
either  end  of  the  inclosure.  Spectators 
naturally  grouped  in  the  middle. 

The  company  manners  of  some  of  the 
colts  were  as  startling  as  those  of  children, 
and  the  visitors  usually  found  plenty  to 
laugh  at  as  well  as  admire.  A  short  and 
impromptu  bucking  exhibition  was  an  oc- 
casional preliminary  to  the  two  or  three 
easy  rounds  that  were  allowed  for  limber- 
ing up.  Then  it  was  time  for  business; 
the  whips  cracked,  and  the  men  urged  the 
youngster  to  trot  his  best  on  the  straight 
parts  of  the  track,  taking  his  own  gait  and 
pleasure  at  the  turns,  as  there  would  have 
been  too  many  chances  of  tangled  up  legs 
and  feet  in  any  hurrying  on  the  sharp 
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The  colts  learned  the  game  with  aston- 
ishing quickness.  They  would  ease  up  for 
the  beginning  of  a  turn,  trot  comfortably 
n round  the  curve,  and  then  square  away 
for  a  bru^h  down  the  stretch.  Whenever 
one  lost  his  trotting  balance  and  broke 


a  tie  strap  into  Tiis  halter  and  led  him 
out. 

GRADUATING   PROM  THE  KINDERGARTEN. 

The  stars  of  the  kindergarten  almost  in- 
variably grew  into  fast  trotters,  and  the 


a 


hip«,  eight  in  each  direction,  might  be 
cnii^idered  a  moderate  lesson  for  a  colt 
that  had  partly  learned  the  ropes.  The 
pupil  generally  knew  when  to  expect  the 
signal  ending  the  lesson,  a  whistle  blown 
by  the  superintendent,  and  approached 
the  entrance  gate  in  a  waiting  mood.  If 
h(*  showed  a  disposition  to  stop  too  soon, 
ho  was  sent  another  lap  or  two;  if  any- 
tliing  delayed  the  whistle  until  he  was  past 
or  nearly  past  the  entrance,  he  would  halt 
in  his  tra<'ks  until  an  attendant  snapped 


remarkable  showing  of  records  made  by 
the  farm  is  strong  evidence  of  the  value 
of  the  system.  The  regular  exercise  stimu- 
lated the  colts'  growth,  and  did  much  to 
fix  the  trotting  habit,  for  remarkably  few 
pacers  ai>peared  among  the  hundreds  of 
s(iuare  gaited  trotters  that  w^re  born  and 
rearwl  at  Palo  Alto. 

This  preliminary  education  was  of  the 
greatest  value  in  preparing  the  colts  for 
their  early  harness  work.    I^ittle  breaking 
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PROTECTING  THE    YOUNG   TROTTER'S    FEET   AND   LEGS — *'  PRACTICALLY    ALL  TROTTING  COLTS   HIT  ON 
OR  ABOVE  THEIR   HIND   HOOFS   WITH  THEIR   FRONT  TOES." 


was  required,  as  the  thorough  stable  and 
kinderjifarteii  handling  reduced  the  need 
of  this  to  the  lowest  limits.  As  soon  as  a 
eolt  would  drive  straight,  the  dash  system 
was  put  into  operation.  This  meant  short, 
sharp  drives  at  the  best  gait  that  could  be 
squarely  trotted,  with  a  good  burst  of 
speed  promptly  rewarded  by  the  freedom 
of  a  paddock  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  Speed 
came  fast  in  this  way — that  is,  when  there 
was  any  speed  to  come,  for  even  the  most 
effective  system  of  education  must  at  least 
have  the  raw  material  of  individual  merit 
to  work  on. 

In  the  ordinary  "  gentling  "  and  break- 
ing to. harness  of  uneducated  colts,  there 


is  unlimited  opportunity  for- getting  into 
trouble.  Forcing  a  frightened  colt  into 
the  shafts  of  a  heavy  breaking  cart,  and 
letting  it  kick  and  struggle  itself  into  the 
good  behavior  of  exhaustion,  is  one  meth- 
od ;  but  it  is  a  long  way  from  the  combined 
safety  and  humanity  of  the  better  proc- 
esses. These  may  involve  more  labor  and 
may  require  more  elaborate  paraphernalia 
at  the  start,  but  they  pay  good  dividends 
later. 

The  fii*st  step  in  harness  education  is 
the  halter  breaking;  and  for  this,  the 
younger  the  colt,  the  better.  And  the 
sooner  a  colt  gets  his  first  bitting  or  dri- 
ving lessons,  the  better  the  chance  for  bis 
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developinp:  the  sense  so  strongly  needed  in 
his  life  business.  A  good  time  for  this 
work  is  soon  after  weaning.  The  lesson 
of  control  is  then  given  without  effort,  and 
w^ith  little  risk  of  the  accidents  that  might 
cause  unsoundness.  Whether  then  or 
later,   there   should    always    be   sufficient 


into  the  hold  back  straps.  Loops  on  the 
breeching  hold  the  lines  along  the  full 
length  of  the  body  and  the  flanks. 

At  first  the  driver  walks  behind  the  colt, 
to  accustom  him  to  the  bit  guidance  given 
by  the  lines ;  and  good  long  ones  are  highly 
desirable,  as  no  one  can  be  sure  of  what 


IN  THE  TROTTING  KINDERGARTEN,  THE  COVERED  TRACK  ON   WHICH  THE  COLT  RECEIVED   HIS  FIRST 

LESSONS— "the   WHIPS   CRACKED,  AND   THE   MEN    URGED   THE    YOUNGSTER  TO  TROT 

HIS   BEST   ON   THE   STRAIGHT   PARTS  OF  THE  TRACK,  TAKING   HIS   OWN 

GAIT   AND   PLEASURE   AT  THE  TURNS." 


power  in  the  educating  crew  to  safeguard 
against  anything  that  can  happen. 

LEARNING  TO   BEAR  THE  BIT. 

The  first  harnessing  is  merely  for  bit- 
ting purposes.  A  halter  is  left  on  under 
the  bridle,  which  has  a  soft  leather  covered 
bit,  and  is  without  blinds.  The  driving 
reins  go  through  the  shaft  lugs,  the  round 
leather  loops  that  would  support  the  shafts 
if  the  student  were  ready  for  actual  dri- 
ving. These  lugs  keep  the  reins  from  sli- 
ding up  over  the  colt's  back;  and  any 
turning  or  twisting  of  the  body  puts  so 
much  pressure  on  the  mouth  that  he  soon 
learns  to  go  reasonably  straight.  For  ad- 
ditional rein  support,  a  breast  collar  and 
a  breeching  are  put  on,  with  the  traces  of 
the  breast  collar  carried  back  and  fastened 


may  or  may  not  happen  on  such  occasions. 
This  is  the  age  for  any  overflowing  of 
youthful  spirits,  and  the  colt  that  is  quiet- 
ly and  masterfully  controlled  now  will  sel- 
dom make  trouble  later.  There  are  excep- 
tional cases  that  never  do  become  safe, 
though  these  are  not  often  found  among 
well  handled  colts.  Early  good  manners 
can  usually  be  depended  upon  to  grow  with 
the  horse,  though  I  recall  the  case  of  the 
gentlest  filly  ever  broken  on  a  certain 
stcK'k  farm,  which  became  very  untrust- 
worthy from  no  visible  cause  or  reason. 
She  gave  just  one  little  "  squirm  "  in  the 
bitting  harness,  and  then  went  through 
her  education  in  faultless  style,  only  to  de- 
velop remarkable  kicking  powers  in  har- 
ness at  what  was  supposed  to  be  an  age  of 
discretion.     But  her  maternaJL^line  con- 
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tallied  a  lonj?  list  of  the  old  time  four  mile 
racinj?  celebrities;  and  some  of  their 
spunk  must  have  been  reincarnated  in 
her.    Blood  will  tell. 

A  very  successful  colt  educator  makes 
use  of  two  helpers  in  the  early  stage  of 
bitting.  He  puts  one  on  either  side  of  the 
coitus  head,  and  each  holds  a  long  leather 
lead  strap,  which  is  snapped  into  the  side 
ring  of  the  halter,  but  is  never  fastened  to 
the  bridle  or  bit.  The  procession  usually 
starts  with  no  great  difficulty,  as  the  colt 
thinks  he  is  being  led  by  the  helpers.  These 
gradually  draw  off  a  little,  keeping  their 
lead  straps  in  hand.  After  two  or  three 
days  they  stay  back  with  the  driver,  unless 
the  colt  swerves.  The  minute  he  leaves 
the  straight  and  narrow  path  of  good  con- 
duct, he  is  met  by  one  assistant  and  re- 
strained by  the  lead  strap  of  the  man  on 
the  other  side;  and  he  soon  learns  that  his 
aim  in  life  should  be  to  follow  the  bit 
pressure. 

After  a  week  or  more  of  this  bitting 
practice,  the  colt  is  harnessed  double  with 
a  gentle  horse,  to  a  pole  cart.  This  has  a 
broad  and  low  step  fastened  behind  the 
body,  on  which  an  assistant  stands,  ready 


to  get  to  the  front  quickly  when  needed. 
The  traces  are  adjusted  to  make  the  older 
horse  pull  all  the  weight. 

"farm  broke"  and  "city  broke." 

Tw^o  or  three  weeks  of  this  w^ork  in 
double  harness  serve  to  soften  the  ordi- 
nary incidents  of  driving  life  to  the  be- 
ginner, and  he  is  then  taught  to  go  in 
single  harness  in  much  the  same  way  that 
the  bitting  lessons  were  given.  The  assist- 
ants keep  on  either  side  until  the  colt  is 
going  w^ell,  when  they  unstrap  the  lead 
straps.  One  jumps  on  the  low  step  at  the 
back  of  the  cart,  while  the  other  awaits 
developments.  A  sensible  driver  likes  to 
have  plenty  of  help  within  easy  reach  in 
the  primary  stages  of  colt  teaching.  Keep- 
ing out  of  trouble  is  infinitely  pleasanter 
and  cheaper  than  doctoring  damaged 
limbs  or  mending  smashed  running  gear. 

When  a  colt  can  be  safely  driven  around 
the  home  place,  he  is  considered  "  farm 
broke,"  or  way  wise.  From  that  his  educa- 
tion rises  by  grades  until  he  has  earned  the 
right  to  be  called  "  city  broke  " ;  which 
means  that  he  is  proof  against  steam 
rollers,  trolleys,  and  all  such-«nnoyances. 
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Under  ordinary  conditions,  the  primary- 
training  is  continued  from  time  to  time, 
with  pasture  and  growing  vacations,  until 
the  colt  is  old  enough  to  be  ready  for 
actual  use  on  the  track  or  road.  The  most 
promising  receive  a  careful  and  expensive 
speed  education,  while  the  others  fall  into 
whatever  careers  their  destiny  may  seem 
to  bring  upon  them,  be  it  pleasure  driving 
or  the  long  hours  of  dcliveo'  work. 


There  are  ups  and  downs  in -all  this, 
however,  even  after  fate  seems  to  have 
finally  arranged  matters.  The  horse  that 
fails  to  live  up  to  his  early  promise  may 
bring  up  in  a  business  wagon;  and  the 
trials  of  a  milk  route  may  stir  to  action 
the  hidden  power  of  unsuspected  and  slow 
maturing  trotting  genius.  Fortune  is 
round,  like  a  wheel,  for  horses  as  well  as 


THE  SPANISH   PRIVATEER. 

In  the  blue  of  Newport  harbor, 

Where  the  cruisers  come  and  go, 
And  the  yachts  are  rocked  at  anchor 

With  their  folded  sails  of  snow, 
And  the  guns  of  old  Fort  Adams 

From  the  frowning  ramparts  peer, 
Lie  the  dark  decaying  timbers 

Of  a  Spanish  privateer. 

Whither  bound  or  what  her  errand. 

Or  the  port  from  which  she  came, 
Is  a  mystery  of  the  waters. 

Like  her  captain  and  her  name. 
But  with  all  her  cannon  loaded 

And  her  decks  for  action  clear. 
And  her  colors  at  the  masthead. 

Sank  the  Spanish  privateer. 

Was  she  wrecked  without  surrender, 

Was  she  scuttled  by  her  crew. 
When  the  smoke  of  battle  drifted 

And  the  leaden  ballets  ilew  ? 
History's  pages  all  are  silent 

As  the  seaweed  on  her  bier, 
Or  the  ghostly  shadows  hiding 

In  the  Spanish  privateer. 

In  an  iron  banded  locker 

In  the  hold  beneath  the  brine 
Divers  found  a  rusty  cutlas 

And  a  flask  of  golden  wine ; 
Bat  her  sailors'  bones  are  coral 

In  the  deep  for  many  a  year, 
And  the  fish  are  crew  and  captain 

Of  the  Sjjanish  privateer. 

Time  has  stripped  her  of  her  glory 

Since  they  steered  her  by  the  stars. 
Gone  is  all  her  spreading  canvas, 

Gone  are  all  her  slender  spars  ; 
But  the  hulk  that  soon  will  crumble 

In  the  tides  and  disappear 
Will  forever  keep  the  secret 

Of  the  Spani.-?h  privateer. 
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A  M  ERIC  AN  S  are  a  sport  loving  people, 
^^  but  we  are  not  as  steadfast  in  our 
devotion  to  our  favorite  game  as  are  our 
English  cousins.  Yesterday  it  was  lawn 
tennis;  today  it  is  golf;  tomorrow  it  will 
be — what  ?  Each  seems  to  have  its  day  of 
prominence,  and  then  to  pass  into  com- 
parative obscurity. 

The  cause  of  this  fickleness  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  discover,  if  one  will  look  a  little 
under  the  surface.  At  any  new  game,  all 
men  and  all  women  stand  equaL  If  we 
were  to  introduce  a  new  sport  tomorrow 
of  which  none  of  us  knew  anything,  we 
should  all  have  even  chances  of  victory, 
and  the  love  of  success  that  is  i;iborn  in 
the  American  character  would  make  the 
new  game  popular  at  once — always  provi- 
ding that  there  is  excitement  and  variety 
enough  in  the  play. 

But  some  men  have  more  natural  apti- 
tude for  sports  than  others,  and  it  would 
not  be  long  before  thesy  would  draw  ahead 
of  the  rest.  As  the  game  became  more 
familiar,  and  the  gap  widened  between  the 


good  playei*s  and  the  poor  players,  the 
failures  at  the  game — and  they  always  far 
outnumber  those  who  make  a  success  of  it 
— would  soon  lose  their  interest,  and,  be- 
coming disheartened,  would  give  it  up  in 
disgust.  The  disaffection  of  the  malcon- 
tents does  not  in  any  way  hurt  a  good  sport; 
it  is  affected  only  from  the  standpoint  of 
general  popularity  with  the  masses. 

Xow,  the  failures  at  lawn  tennis — the 
men  and  the  women  who  found  the  game 
too  difficult  to  play  well — were  only  too 
glad  to  find  a  new  game  where  they  would 
not  suffer  so  much  by  contrast,  and  when 
golf  suddenly  rushed  into  popularity 
many  of  them  deserted  the  tennis  courts 
for  the  links.  Golf  has  one  popular  ad- 
vantage that  is  very  marked.  Besides 
being  much  more  easily  learned,  it  does 
not  entail  the  physical  effort  and  distress 
that  lawn  tennis  players  find  an  unavoid- 
able complement  of  their  game.  One  does 
not  have  to  train  for  golf  matches  as  for 
tennis  tournaments,  nor  does  it  take  ten 
years  to  learn  the  Scots  game.    We  have 


THB    nNAL   MATCH   OF    A    LAWN   TENNIS  TOURNAMENT  ON    THE   WENTWORTH   COURTS,   AT   NBWGASTLB, 
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American  taught  golfers  who  have  reached 
the  championship  class  within  two  or 
three  years,  but  I  never  heard  of  a  high 
class  lawn  tennis  player  who  acquired  his 
skill  in  less  than  eight  or  ten  years'  play. 

Just  now  lawn  tennis  is  booming  again, 
and   from  every   section   of   the  country 


results  of  their  matches  officially  recog- 
nized as  indicating  the  relative  skill  of 
the  players  of  the  two  countries. 

THE  DAVIS   INTERNATIONAL  CIT. 

Last   year,    Dwight    F.    Davis,    of    St. 
Louis,  a  young  millionaire  student  at  Ilar- 
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DwiKlit  I-.  Da%is. 

THE    AMERICAN    INTERNATIONAL    LAWN    TENNIS    TEAM    OF    1900— WHITMAN    IS    HOU)£R    OF    THE 

AMERICAN  CHAMPIONSHIP,   DAVIS   AND   WARD  OF  THE  CHAMPIONSHIP  IN   DOUBLES. 

From  a  photograph  by  Alman,  Newport. 


<()me  reports  of  the  revival  of  its  old  popu- 
larity. Perhaps  the  chief  incentive  has 
been  the  renewed  international  interest 
in  the  game.  For  many  years  we  have  had 
occasional  friendly  struggles  between  the 
young  men  of  different  countries,  yet  of 
the  s'une  blood  and  the  same  tongue;  but 
it  was  not  until  last  season  that  official 
relations  were  established  between  English 
an<I  American  players.  There  have  been 
American  pilgrims  abroad,  and  English 
visitors  to  American  courts,  but  none  car- 
ried any  official  'Commission,  nor  were  the 


vard,  offered  a  challenge  cup — a  huge  sil- 
ver bowl,  valued  at  about  a  thousand 
dollars — for  international  competition  un- 
der certain  general  conditions  which  he 
laid  down  at  the  time.  lie  gave  the  new 
trophy  into  the  custody  of  the  United 
States  Xational  Lawn  Tennis  Association, 
with  permission  -  to  negotiate  with  the 
English  Lawn  Tennis  Association — these 
two  being  the  representative  associations 
of  the  lawn  tennis  playing  world — for  the 
adoption  of  such  conditions  for  interna- 
tional matches  as  they  thought  best, 
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In  a  most  sportsmanlike  spirit,  the  Eng- 
lij?hmen  accepted  the  new  trophy  as  rep- 
resentative of  the  world's  international 
championship,  and  immediately  chal- 
lenged for  its  first  possession.  The  two 
associations  framed  temporary  conditions 
for  last  season's  initiatory  matches,  and 
last  winter  these  were  amended  and  per- 


R.   D.   UTTLE  AND  F.   B.   ALEXANDER,    HOLDERS    OF 
WESTERN   CHAMPIONSHIP  IN   DOUBLES. 

manently  agreed  upon  for  the  government 
of  all  future  contests.  When  this  final 
agreement  was  signed  hy  the  oflicers  of 
the  two  bodies,  Davis  exe^cuted  a  deed  of 
gift  in  trust  to  the  National  Association, 
under  which  gift  the  new  trophy  will  re- 
main in  possession  of  the  body  last  win- 
ning it  until  wrested  from  the  holders  by 
the  next  challengers. 

The  Davis  Cup  is  open  for  challenge  to 
nil  nations,  but  there  is  little  likelihood 
tliMt  any  but  America  and  England  will 
compete  for  it  for  many  years  to  come,  as 

hey  are  easily  foremost  in  lawn  tennis. 

icrmanv  could  muster  at  best  only  one  or 


two  players  of  high  class,  while  France 
would  be  still  worse  off,  with  other  coun- 
tries nowhere  at  all. 

The  residt  of  the  first  official  interna- 
tional matches  last  season  was  almost  as 
great  a  surprise  to  Americans  as  to  Eng- 
lishmen. W.  A.  Larned  and  Clarence  Ho- 
bart,  both  reckoned  at  one  time  or  another 
among  the  best  of  American  play- 
ers, had  been  playing  abroad,  and 
both  had  been  handily  beaten  by 
the  English  experts.  Earlier 
American  visitors  had  been  ruth- 
lessly slaughtered  in  England.  In 
1895,  two  Britishers,  Dr.  J.  Pim 
and  11.  S.  Mahony,  made  a  clean 
sweep  over  here,  but  two  years  later 
Mahony,  Dr.  W.  V.  Eaves,  and  H. 
A.  Nisbet  were  beaten  in  America. 
Eaves  and  Nisbet  met  in  the  final 
round  of  the  championship  tourna- 
ment at  Newport,  however,  and 
Eaves  was  beaten  for  our  cham- 
pionship only  after  five  brilliant 
sets  against  the  champion,  R.  D. 
Wrenn.  That  victory  of  1897  was 
the  first  real  glimpse  of  equality 
that  American  lawn  tennis  players 
enjoyed,  but  despite  that,  there  was 
a  general  impression  that  when 
Britain  sent  her  crack  players  over 
last  season  they  would  prove  too 
strong  for  our  men.  Even  among 
the  most  sanguine,  few  anticipated 
so  sweeping  and  so  decisive  an 
American  victory. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  GAMES  OF  1900. 

It  was  apparent  all  through  that 
the  Englishmen  expected  to  win 
easily.    So  over  confident  were  the 
challengers  and  their  friends  that 
they  did  not   prepare  themselves 
properly  for  the  hard  struggle  that 
was  in  store  for  them.    The  three 
THE       challengers,   A.   W.   Gore,   E.   D. 
Black,  and  H.  K.  Barrett,  rushed 
off    sightseeing    the    instant    they 
arrived    on    American    soil,    and    spent 
their    first    two    days    here    in    "doing" 
Niagara  Falls,  instead  of  practising  ior 
the  approaching  play.    The  time  for  prep- 
aration was  all  too  short,  in  any  case,  as 
the  first  matches  had  been  scheduled  for 
three  days  after  they  landed;  but  this  was 
again  due  to  the  visitors'  over  confidence, 
for  no  amount  of  urging  on  the  part  of 
the  American  authorities  was  able  to  bring 
them  over  a  week  or  two  before,  in  order 
to  fit  themselves  for  the  matches ;  and  the 
date  could  not  be  postponed,  because  one 
of  the  challengers,  Barrett,  had  to  return 
just  a  week  after  landing  here^ 
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The  result  was  the  ut- 
ter annihilation  of  the 
Enp^lishnien,  who  did  not 
take  their  defeat  with 
any  too  p^ood  j?race.  Af- 
ter Gore's  match  aj?ainst 
the  American  champion, 
one  of  the  visitors  de- 
clared that  "  it  was 
heartbreakinff  to  watch  a 
good  player  being  sur- 
prised off  the  court." 
None  of  them  seemed  to 
realize  that  Americans 
had  such  skill.  The  cap- 
tain of  the  challenging 
team  was  particularly 
scathing  in  his  criticism 
of  American  conditions, 
American  players,  and 
American  institutions, 
especially  after  his  sec- 
ond defeat  at  Newport 
for  our  national  cham- 
pionship. American  lov- 
ers of  the  game  began 
to  fear  another  unfor- 
tunate episode  like  the 
Dunraven  aifair  over  the 
America's  Cup  races  in 
181)5.  Before  he  left  for 
home,  (tore  openly  de- 
clared that  he  did  not 
believe  his  countrymen 
would  ever  send  another 
team  to  America  for  in- 
ternational matches. 

Like  every  other  coun- 
try, England  has  a  cer- 
tain class  that  cannot 
take  defeat  gracefully, 
but  we  have  had  excel- 
lent reason  to  know  that 
such  men  are  in  a  minor- 
ity. Our  experience  with 
Sir  Thomas  Lipton  in 
yachting,  with  Dr.  Eaves 
and  other  English  lawn 
tennis  players,  and  with 
track  athletes  who  have 
visited  this  country,  has 
demonstrated  this,  (iore 
reached  home  and  told 
his  version  of  his  team's 
defeat.  The  committee 
that  officially  investiga- 
ted his  complaints  about 
the  treatment  he  received 
brought  in  a  report  de- 
claring that  they  were 
quite  unfounded.  It  is 
understood  that  the  Lon- 
don authorities  censured 
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THE    THREE    PLAYERS   WHO    REPRESENTED    THE    ENGLISH   LAWN    TENNIS   ASSOCIATION   IN 
THE  INTERNATIONAL  MATCHES  OP   LAST  YEAR. 


their  players  for  not  postponiiiK  their 
sightseeing  until  after  they  had  finished 
their  matches;  and,  without  even  waiting 
for  the  result  of  the  committee's  investi- 
gation, the  English  Lawn  Tennis  Asso- 
ciation issued  another  challensre  for  the 
Davis  Cup,  thus  insuring  another  inter- 
national contest. 

To  the  closest  American  students  of 
the  game,  some  of  the  methods  of  play 
used  by  the  English  visitors  last  summer 
seemed  a  little  out  of  date,  and  the  rapid 
advance  of  the  game  in  this  country  was 
emphasized  by  the  result.  Judging  solely 
by  the  foreign  players  that  have  been  seen 
here,  English  lawn  tennis  skill  does  not 
seem  to  have  made  any  material  progress 
in  recent  years.  Most  Americans  thought 
that  Dr.  Pim,  six  years  ago,  played  better 
than  any  of  the  three  British  representa- 
tives of  last  summer.  Nor  did  Gore,  Black, 
and  Barrett  disi)lay  as  much  strength  at 
Xewport  as  had  Eaves,  Afahony,  and  Xis- 
bet  three  years  before  them,  (iore,  the 
captain  and  the  most  skilful  player  of  the 


latest  team,  did  not  show  as  much  science 
as  did  Eaves. 

THE  ADVANCE  OF  AMERICAN  TENNIS. 

•  On  the  other  hand,  the  best  American 
players  have  assuredly  moved  steadily  for- 
ward. Each  season  seems  to  mark  a  dis- 
tinct advance,  and  the  younger  blood  that 
has  been  infused  into  the  game  within 
the  last  three  or  four  years  has  shown  a 
marked  aptitude  for  developing  new  meth- 
ods— new  not  only  among  their  fellow 
players,  but  even  to  the  English  masters 
of  the  game. 

A  new  school  has  sprung  up  in  America 
among  the  college  players,  chiefly  those 
from  Harvard,  and  they  have  introduced 
a  number  of  original  strokes  into  the 
game.  The  first  of  these,  and  the  one  that 
has  attracted  the  most  attention,  is  the 
overhead  twist  sei-vice  that  champion  Mal- 
colm Whitman  first  developed  four  or  five 
years  ago.  This  at  first  proved  very  puz- 
zling to  all  his  opponents,  but  other 
American  players  have  graduaijy  learnod 
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to  hit  the  twisting  ball  with  both  speed 
and  accuracy,  and  the  value  of  the  service 
has  grown  gradually  less  as  its  intricacies 
have  become  better  understood. 

To  strangers,  however,  it  is  still  a  per- 
fect bugaboo,  and  when  the  British  visit- 
ors of  1897  first  saw  it,  they  all  agreed  that 
it  was  very  hard  to  handle.  Mahony  was 
beaten  at  Newport  by  Whitman,  whom  he 
was  then  supposed  to  outclass,  chiefly 
through    the   twist   service;    and    Nisbet 


Now,  Davis  and  Ward  both  realized 
the  value  of  this  twist  service  soon  after 
Whitman  made  it  a  success,  and  promptly 
developed  variations  of  it  themselves. 
Each  of  the  new  styles  differed  from  that 
of  the  champion,  and  each  from  the  other ; 
so  •  in  reality  there  were  three  different 
overhead  twist  services  in  use  last  sum- 
mer, only  one  of  which.  Whitman's,  was 
really  a  "  reverse  twist."  Both  Ward  and 
Davis  use  straight  out  twist  services,  but 


EDWIN    p.    FISCHER,    HOLDER   OF  THE 

METROPOLITAN   LAWN  TENNIS 

CHAMPIONSHIP. 


GEORGE   L.  WRENN,  JR.,  RUNNER    UP 

IN  THE   ALL  COMERS'  SINGLES 

AT  NEWPORT  LAST  YEAR. 


came  within  a  stroke  or  two  of  suffering 
the  same  fate.  Curiously  enough,  this 
costly  experience  does  not  seem  to  have 
made  any  impression  abroad,  and  the 
American  service  was  so  generally  discred- 
ited in  the  foreign  press  that  English 
players  had  come  to  regard  it  as  a  joke 
rather  than  as  something  to  dread.  The 
challengers  of  last  season  were  taken  ut- 
terly by  surprise  when  they  first  saw  it, 
and  mainly  attributed  their  defeat  to  its 
unfamiliarity. 


each  is  much  faster  than  any  other  twist 
service  that  has  ever  been  delivered  before, 
and  both  are  materially  faster  than  Whit- 
man's. What  makes  them  differ  from  each 
other  is,  in  the  main,  the  fact  that  Davis 
serves  with  his  left  arm,  and  Ward  with 
his  right,  so  the  ball  curves  in  the  air  and 
"  breaks "  from  the  ground  in  opposite 
directions. 

Both  Ward  and  Davis  follow  their  serv- 
ice up  to  the  net  on  the  run,  and  the 
rapid  swing  of  the  racket  helps  them  to  ge 
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started.  Whitman  seldom  runs  in  when 
he  serves  his  reverse  twist,  for  the  sidewise 
motion  of  his  racket  and  arm  inclines  to 
throw  him  off  his  balance,  and  makes  it 
more  diftieult  for  him  to  get  started. 

The  speed  of  these  strange  services 
caused  consternation  among  the  English 
challengers  last  season.  They  had  all  seen 
slow  twists  long  before ;  in  fact,  these  were 
an  early  feature  of  the  game  introduced 
by  court  tennis  players,  but  were  soon  dis- 
carded because  the  faster  return  strokes 
of  the  modern  play  too  often  killed  them. 

The  strange  feature  of  these  American 
deliveries  was  that  the  ball  was  hit  such  a 
fast  glancing  blow  with  the  racket  that  it 
was  depressed  out  of  shape,  and  looked 


AN   OVERHAND  SERVICE — J.  PARMLY  PARET,  HOLDER 

OF   THE   SOUTHERN    AND   MAINE   STATE 

CHAMPIONSHIPS. 

From  "  I.n-.i'u   Tennis,  Its  Past,  Present,  and  Future" 


like  an  egg  as  it  spun  through  the  air;  and 
when  it  struck  the  ground,  it  not  only 
bounded  off  at  a  sharp  angle,  but  also  re- 
tained so  much  of  the  spinning  motion 
that  it  was  very  difficult  to  hit  with  any 
accuracy  or  speed.  Gore  failed  even  to 
touch  many  of  Whitman's  twist  services 
in  their  international  match  last  summer. 
The  English  visitors  declared  that  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  get  this  effect 
with  English  balls,  and  they  partly  ex- 
cused their  defeat  on  this  ground;  but 
Davis  went  over  to  England  last  fall  and 
satisfied  himself,  and  in  a  measure  satis- 
fied the  Britishers,  that  they  were  wrong — 
that  the  same  twist,  nearly  if  not  quite  all 
of  it,  could  be  brought  off  with  the  English 
balls  and  on  the  English  turf. 

THIS  year's  international  GAMES. 

The  American  success  of  last  season 
does  not  necessarily  prove  American  su- 
periority at  lawn  tennis — that  would  be 
jumping  ahead  a  little  too  fast.  It  does 
give  us  the  international  championship 
to  have,  to  hold,  and  to  enjoy  until  our 
players  have  been  beaten  on  their  own  soil. 
There  are  better  players  in  England  than 
Gore,  Black,  or  Barrett,  and  there  are  no 
better  playei*s  in  America  than  the  three 
who  represented  us  last  season ;  so  we  must 
yet  meet  the  best  of  the  Englishmen  be- 
fore the  proof  is  conclusive,  and  this  we 
expect  to  do  this  summer.  We  shall  then 
know  more  definitely  the  relative  skill  of 
English  and  American  experts;  and  the 
international  matches  are  also  expected  to 
show  how  much  the  game  has  progressed 
both  here  and  abroad. 

The  impression  that  lawn  tennis  skill  in 
England  has  not  made  much  progress  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years  has  been  gathered 
chiefly  from  watching  the  British  experts 
who  have  come  here.  It  is  generally  be- 
lieved abroad  that  R.  F.  Doherty,  the  Eng- 
lish champion,  and  perhaps  also  his 
younger  brother,  II.  L.  Doherty,  are  equal 
if  not  superior  to  Pim,  Baddeley,  Eaves, 
and  other  English  masters  of  the  last  dec- 
ade. The  Dohertys  have  proven  them- 
selvej  to  be  in  a  class  by  themselves  among 
their  countrymen.  The  English  champion 
has  lost  only  one  or  two  matches  in  the 
last  three  years,  his  record  in  this  respect 
being  much  like  that  of  our  own  cham- 
pion. Whitman,  who  is  in  a  class  by  him- 
s{»lf  on  this  side  of  the  ocean.  In  doubles, 
also,  the  Doherty  brothers  have  been  prac- 
tically unbeaten  for  several  years,  and 
Englishmen  generally  believe  them  in- 
vincible, no  matter  in  what  part  of  the 
world  they  might  play.  We  may  have  a 
chance  this  summer  to  see  if^  their  skill 
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has  been  overestimated,  should  they  meet 
Davis  and  Ward  in  the  internationals,  for 
the  American  champions  have  a  similar 
record  at  home. 

With  R.  F.  Doherty  opposed  to  Whit- 
man, and  the  Doherty  brothers  meeting 
Davis  and  Ward,  we  should  for  the  first 


marked  success.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  our  own  net  players  will  be  able  to 
dislodge  the  challengers  from  their  volley- 
ing position,  and  the  outcome  of  the  inter- 
national matches  this  year  promises  to 
hang  in  no  small  degree  on  the  ability  of 
the  Englishmen  to  hit  the  twist  services 


WILLIAM    A.    LARNED,     WINNER     OF 

THE    ALL    COMERS'   SINGLES   AT 

NEWPORT   LAST   YEAR. 


BEALS  C.    WRIGHT,   WHO  IS   RANKED 

AS    ONE    OF    THE     FOUR     BEST 

PLAYERS  IN   AMERICA. 


time  in  history  see  the  respective  national 
champions  pitted  against  one  another. 
Barring  the  advantage  of  home  conditions, 
there  would  be  an  absolutely  equitable 
struggle  for  the  world's  supremacy. 
American  experts  look  upon  Gore's  style 
of  play  as  antiquated,  because  of  its  total 
lack  of  volleying  at  the  net ;  but  this  is  not 
true  of  the  Dohertys.  Both  of  these 
famous  brothers  have  practised  volleying 
as  much  as  ground  strokes,  and  although 
they  are  not  believed  to  be  as  aggressive 
in  their  net  play  as  are  the  leading  Ameri- 
cans, both  frequently  use  the  favorite 
American  position  for  attack,  and  with 


accurately,  and  to  "  kill  "  the  high  lobbed 
balls  by  smashing. 

Among  the  American  players  other  than 
the  champions  there  is  excellent  material 
for  an  international  team.  Beals  C. 
Wright,  of  Harvard,  and  William  A. 
Larned,  of  Summit,  New  Jersey,  are  per- 
haps the  next  strongest  candidates  for 
positions  on  the  team  that  must  be  selected 
to  meet  the  visitors.  Both  are  rated  about 
equal  with  Davis  in  singles,  and  both  have 
better  lasting  power,  which,  under  the  new 
rule  regarding  rests  between  sets,  may 
give  them  an  advantage  over  the  donor  of 
the  cup.     There  are  others  who  ^nay  beT 
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THE  CHAMPIONSHIP  COURT  IN   THE  CASINO  GROUNDS  AT  NEWPORT— A   MATCH   BETWEEN    LARNED   (THE 
NEARER   player)   AND   MALCOLM  CHACE. 


used  as  substitutes  for  the  international 
team,  including  G.  L.  Wrenn,  Jr.,  of  New 
York,  and  Kriegh  Collins,  of  Chicago. 
For  the  doubles,  there  are  two  strong 
teams,  either  of  which  might  be  selected 
to  take  the  champions'  place  in  case  of 
accident,  in  R.  D.  Little  and  F.  B.  Alex- 
ander, of  Princeton,  the  Western  and  in- 
tercollegiate champions,  and  J.  A.  Allen 
and  n.  n.  Hackett,  of  Yale. 

THE   HEADQUARTERS   OF  AMERICAN  TENNIS. 

There  are  many  beautiful  grounds  for 
lawn  tennis  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  but  none  equal  to  Newport,  the 
Mecca  of  all  good  American  players.  At 
the  Orange  Lawn  Tennis  Club,  the  courts 
are  surrounded  by  picturesque  trees,  and 
the  turf  is  of  the  finest  quality.  At  the 
Longwood  Cricket  Club,  near  Boston, 
which  was  used  last  year  for  the  interna- 
tional matches,  the  picturesque  stretch  of 
green  was  originally  a  cricket  field,  but 
tennis  courts  have  now  taken  the  place  of 
the  wickets;  while  at  Iloboken,  the  St. 
(jieorge  Cricket  Club  makes  up  in  the 
quality  of  the  imported  Irish  turf  what  it 
lacks  in  the  picturesqueness  of  its  sur- 
roundings. The  international  matches 
this  year  will  probably  be  played  on  th(»se 
Iloboken  courts. 

One  must  go  to  Newport,  though,  to  see 
the  game  in  all  its  glory.  There  are  seen 
the  biggest  crowds,  the  greatest  enthusi- 
asm, and  the  tinest  play.  The  annual  tour- 
nament for  the  cliampionship  of  America 
is  held  there,  on  the  Casino  grounds,  every 
August,  and  English  visitors  for  the  in- 
ternational matches  generally  stay  over 
and  ])lay  in  this  meeting.     From  all  sec- 


tions of  the  country,  from  the  East,  from 
the  South,  from  the  metropolitan  district, 
from  the  middle  West,  and  even  from  Cali- 
fornia, come  the  expert  players  to  struggle 
for  the  honors  of  victory. 

During  the  earlier  days  of  the  meeting, 
every  one  of  the  twelve  courts  at  the 
Casino  is  in  constant  use  for  champion- 
ship matches.  Later  in  the  w'eek,  the  in- 
terest centers  chiefly  around  the  "  cham- 
pionship "  court,  laid  out  on  a  fine  stretch 
of  turf  over  in  the  far  corner  of  the 
grounds,  with  a  grand  stand,  seating  more 
than  a  thousand  people,  stretched  beside 
it,  under  the  protecting  shadow  of  the 
neighboring  trees. 

It  is  the  proper  thing,  at  Newport,  to  go 
to  the  lawn  tennis  matches,  and  the  fash- 
ionable throng  swarms  into  the  Casino 
grounds  every  bright  morning  during  ten- 
nis week.  Between  the  sets  of  the  princi- 
pal match  of  the  day  on  the  championship 
court,  there  is  a  general  promenade  and 
fashion  display,  while  after  the  matches 
are  over — unless  they  have  lasted  so  long, 
as  they  occasionally  do,  as  to  encroach  on- 
the  late  dinner  hour  of  Newport  society — 
there  is  another  promenade  along  the 
pretty  paths  of  the  grounds. 

Among  the  players  themselves  there  is 
the  keenest  rivalry,  but  all  in  the  most 
friendly  si>irit.  All  the  prominent  tourna- 
ment players  know  one  another  well,  and 
there  is  a  general  feeling  of  camaraderie 
among  them.  Lawn  tennis  is  the  most 
absolutely  honest  game  known  to  sport. 
No  player  is  ever  suspected  of  anything 
but  an  honest  effort  to  win  if  he  can,  and 
most  of  them  are  credited  with  losing 
gracefully  when  they  cannot^win.       ^ 
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Percival  Lawrence,  Naval  Cadet,  U.  S.N. 

A  STORY  OF  CADET  UFE  AT  THE  UNITED  STATES  NAVAL  ACADEMY. 

BV  STEVENS   VAIL. 


IT  was  a  pity  that  Mamma's  Boy,  or 
*  Pettie,  as  she  more  often  called  him, 
was  a  bit  of  a  prig,  for  he  was  as  sturdy, 
and  should  have  been  as  well  plucked,  a 
youngster  as  one  could  wish  to  see;  but 
nevertheless  he  wa»  such,  and  his  mamma 
was  responsible. 

It  happened  this  way:  To  begin  with, 
he  was  an  only  child,  which  was  unfortu- 
nate; then,  he  had  lost  his  papa  when  but 
a  slip  of  a  baby,  which  was  still  more  un- 
fortunate; and,  lastly,  his  mamma  had 
brought  him  up  as  though  he  was  the  sun 
around  which  the  whole  world  revolved, 
which  was  worst  of  all. 

One  would  naturally  have  supposed  that 
his  mamma  would  have  thought  twice  be- 
fore intrusting  her  precious  treasure  to 
the  not  altogether  tender  arms  of  the 
United  States  Naval  Academy  at  Annapo- 
lis, but  Pettie,  having  had  a  distinguished 
ancestor  and  namesake,  whose  valor  on 
the  seas  against  our  English  cousins  in 
years  gone  by  had  lent  a  particular  luster 
to  some  of  our  stars,  had  decided  to  try 
to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  his  famous 
ancestor,  and  so  it  was  settled  that  he 
should  enter  the  navy. 

Of  course  his  mamma  objected  at  first, 
but  Pettie  was  firm,  and,  as  usual,  Pettie 
gained  his  point.  A  Presidential  appoint- 
ment was  therefore  procured  through  his 
uncle,  the  Governor,  and  in  due  time 
Mamma's  Boy  started  for  Annapolis,  there 
to  stand  his  examination  for  admission 
to  the  Naval  Academy. 

Now,  it  is  very  hard  lines  to  be  even  an 
ordinary  plebe  in  that  institution,  but 
when  the  plebe  is  the  descendant  of  some 
well  known  personage  and  is  appointed 
"  at  large  "  by  the  President  instead  of  by 
his  Congressman,  it  were  far  better  for 
that  plebe  if  he  were  some  one  else  en- 
tirely. All  of  which  had  Mamma's  Boy 
known,  he  would  probably  have  chosen 
the  more  placid  joys  of  civil  life  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  less  peaceful,  if  more  exciting, 
ones  of  the  service. 

But  as  he  did  not  know,  and  as  he  was 
reasonably  bright,  he  passed,  in  company 
with  ninety  or  so  of  his  fellows,  his  en- 
trance examinations  with  more  or  less 
flying  colors,  and  became  part  and  parcel 
10  J  M 


of  that  branch  of  our  government  known 
as  thq  United  States  Navy. 

Fortunately  for  the  new  fourth  class,  it 
was  in  September  that  they  entered,  and, 
save  for  the  presence  of  a  few  belated  oflSl- 
cers,  the  academy  was  deserted,  the  cadets 
of  the  upper  classes  having  all  gone  off 
for  their  month's  leave.  For  the  time 
being,  then,  the  plebes  were  quartered  on 
the  gun  deck  of  the  old  Santee,  a  place 
exceedingly  snug  and  nautical  (though, 
to  be  sure,  the  Santee  had  been  stuck 
in  the  same  old  mud  hole  for  years),  and 
which  delighted  Pettie's  heart  extremely. 

Of  course  the  setting  up  drills  were  very 
long  and  wearisome,  and  it  was  very  hard 
work  getting  in  and  staying  in  those 
elusive  hammocks.  But  Mamma's  Boy 
bore  it  all  unflinchingly,  for  it  was  for  his 
country's  sake.  And  so,  for  a  month,  that 
month  of  September,  he  was  happy.  There 
were  no  studies  then,  discipline  had  not 
yet  begun  to  tighten,  and  Pettie,  with  his 
fellows,  could  wander  at  his  and  their 
own  sweet  will  about  the  beautifuJ 
grounds,  and  in  and  out  the  academy  gate 
with  its  trim,  white  gloved  marine  guards, 
with  never  a  thought  as  to  hazing  or 
upper  classmen. 

As  the  fateful  first  of  October  drew 
near,  and  with  it  the  return  of  the  other 
cadets,  various  knowing  plebes  began  to 
recall  fearful-  yarns  which  they  had  once 
heard  regarding  the  indignities  to  which 
new  cadets  were  subjected  during  their 
plebe  year.  The  term  "hazing"  was  to 
Pettie  rather  vague.  He  dimly  realized 
that  such  a  thing  had  once  existed  at  the 
Naval  Academy;  in  fact,  he  had  once 
read  about  the  court  martial  and  subse- 
quent dismissal  of  several  third  classmen 
for  indulging  in  that  pleasing,  though 
.  perilous,  pastime. 

As  he  thought  harder,  he  remembered 
that  he  had  read  of  it  but  a  year  before. 
All  of  which  knowledge  served  to  show 
him  that  hazing  existed  at  that  time,  and 
that  he.  Mamma's  Boy,  might  be  forced  to 
stand  on  his  head  and  do  several  other  un- 
dignified things  for  the  edification  of  some 
brutal  upper  classmen. 

All  of  this,  and  more,  was  Pettie  busily 
thinking   as   he  strolled   aimlessly   past 
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Stribling  Row,  never  noting  the  grim 
scowl  of  old  Tecumseh,  the  erstwhile 
figurehead  of  the  Delaware,  at  this 
plebe's  desecration — ^for  plebes  do  not  rate 
Stribling  Row;  also,  never  noting  three 
brawny  youths  dressed  in  civilian's  attire 
and  carrying  hand  bags,  who  were  bearing 
down  upon  him  with  great  rapidity. 

"  Hi,  you,  sir;  lay  to!  "  bawled  a  voice 
which  seemed  to  cleave  the  air  in  twain. 
And  Pettie  halted. 

"  Well,  of  all  the  gall "  began  the 

smallest  of  the  trio.  "  A  plebe  in  Stribling 
Row  I  "  shrieked  the  other.  "  Say,  mister, 
what's  your  name — who  are  you  ?  "  roared 
he  of  the  voice. 

Pettie  was  surprised  and  a  bit  shocked 
at  this  boisterous  greeting.  Now  was  the 
time,  he  thought,  to  show  that,  even  if  he 
was  a  plebe,  he  knew  what  was  the  proper 
thing. 

"  Sir,"  replied  Pettie,  lifting  his  cap 
airily  from  his  head  and  making  a  polite 
bow — "  sir,"  he  repeated,  "  I  am  Mr.  Per- 
cival  Lawrence,  Naval  Cadet,  U.  S.  N." 

The  trio  was  impressed ;  in  fact,  it  was 
more  than  impressed — it  was  astounded. 
For  a  moment  it  stood  very  still  and 
looked.  Then  it  resolved  itself  into  three 
fragments,  which  threw  themselves  upon 
the  smooth  lawn,  and,  rolling  over  and 
over,  shrieked  out  great  guffaws  of  mania- 
cal mirth.  Finally  he  of  the  voice  sat  up, 
and,  speaking  very  rapidly,  cried :  "  Naval 
cadet,  are  you?  IJ.  S.  N.,  eh?  Mr.  Per- 
cival  Lawrence,  indeed!  Well,  I  guess 
not!  You're  a  poor,  miserable,  nameless 
plebe  who  doesn't  savez  the  respect  due  to 
upper  classmen,  and  you'll  be  taught  it! 
About  face,  chest  out,  head  up,  fins  out, 
forward  march  back  to  the  Santee,  and 
when  you  get  there  think  of  what  you  and 
your  blooming  classmates  will  get  when 
you  move  into  the  new  quarters  tomorrow 
— now  skip !  "  And  Mr.  Percival  Law- 
rence skipped. 

All  that  day  the  plebes  kept  very  close 
to  the  Santee.  Pettie's  adventure  had 
not  tended  to  soothe  their  anxiety  as  to 
the  morrow,  and  they  did  not  wish  to  run 
the  risk  of  meeting  any  of  the  upper 
classmen,  who  were  now  returning  by 
every  train.  That  same  night,  just  before 
taps,  a  fiery  plebe  from  Texas  made  an  im- 
passioned speech  against  the  class  submit- 
ting to  hazing,  but  his  appeal  met  with  but 
little  response  from  the  others.  There  was 
no  use  flying  in  the  face  of  Providence 
and  the  upper  classes,  argued  some  know- 
ing ones  who  had  been  trying  vainly  for 
the  past  three  years  to  pass  the  entrance 
examinations,  and  who  were  rather  con- 
versant with  the  different  phases  of  aca- 


demic life ;  hazing  was  part  of  the  institu- 
tion. 

A  plebe — in  fact,  the  whole  plebe  class 
— ^was  nx>thing.  They  were  worse  than 
nothing,  these  plebes,  bah!  And  the  an- 
cient candidate  who  spoke  snapped  his 
fingers  contemptuously.  They  were  but 
mud  to  be  trampled  upon  by  the  whole 
academy.  A  plebe  could  only  exist,  he 
continued,  and  barely  that.  No  plebe 
could  drink  milk,  go  to  the  Saturday  hops, 
walk  in  any  walk  save  the  main  one,  wear 
his  cap  awry,  or  be  in  any  way  festive.  To 
him  the  upper  classman's  word  was  law, 
and  a  law  to  be  obeyed  without  hesitation. 
Never  should  a  plebe  dare  to  address  one 
of  these  superior  beings  without  orders, 
and  when  spoken  to  by  one  of  them  his 
reply  should  be  humbly  respectful  and 
plentifully  besprinkled  with  "  sirs." 

Should  a  plebe  be  slow  in  observing 
orders,  then  he  must  stand  on  his  head. 
Oh,  no!  No  violence  was  ever  offered; 
upper  classmen  never  laid  hands  upon  a 
plebe ;  they  simply  told  the  plebe  what  to 
do,  and  he  generally  did  it.  If  he  did  not 
—why,  that  was  different.  Then  he 
fought ;  if  he  whipped  the  upper  classman, 
the  next  week  he  would  fight  another,  and 
so  on;  if  he  whipped  every  man  in  the 
third,  second,  and  first  classes,  then  he 
need  not  take  any  more  hazing,  but  if  he 
was  whipped,  he  continued  to  take  even 
more  than  the  usual  amount — and  so  most 
plebes  took  hazing. 

Once  or  twice,  said  the  ancient  can- 
didate, dropping  his  voice  to  a  horrified 
whisper,  a  plebe  had  been  known  to 
peach  to  the  officers,  and  a  court  martial 
of  his  tormentors  resulted,  but  the  plebe's 
life  was  not  a  happy  one  after  that,  and 
the  informer  had  invariably  resigned  from 
the  academy,  shunned  alike  by  officers  and 
cadets. 

At  this  juncture  the  bugle  wailed  out 
the  sorrowful  song  of  "  taps,"  and  the 
speaker  relapsed  into  silence  and  his  ham- 
mock. 

The  next  day,  after  moving  into  the 
new  quarters,  the  plebes  had  very  much 
to  themselves,  for  the  returned  cadets  were 
too  busy  stowing  away  their  traps  and  gos- 
siping about  their  expired  leaves,  to  pay 
attention  to  anything  else,  and  it  was  not 
until  supper  formation  that  the  plebes  and 
upper  classmen  were  brought  together. 

As  the  first  bugle  call  rang  out,  Pettie 
and  his  roommate,  Sparks,  started  on  the 
run  from  their  room,  and  with  quick, 
nervous  steps  made  their  way  to  the  lower 
corridor,  where  the  battalion  was  forming. 
But  it  was  not  so  very  terrible,  this  first 
meeting.     The   ranks  were  immediately 
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fonned,  and  before  Pettie  realized  it  he 
was  seated  at  one  of  many  long  tables  in  a 
spacious  hall,  which  rang  with  a  terrible 
clamor  of  voices  and  dishes. 

The  supper  was  a  good  and  substantial 
one,  but  Pettie  didn't  much  relish  it. 
Afterwards  the  two  boys  scurried  away  to 
their  room  a^ain,  and  braced  themselves 
to  await  the  onslaught  which  they  felt 
sure  was  to  follow. 

And  from  the  sounds  which  came  from 
the  corridor  without,  it  seemed  as  if  they 
would  not  have  long  to  wait.  Bands  of 
upper  classmen  were  stamping  up  and 
down  the  corridor  bawling  out  sea  songs 
to  their  hearts  content,  while  now  and 
then  a  door  slammed  open,  followed  by 
loud  roars  and  bellowings,  bespoke  that 
some  plebe's  room  had  been  entered,  and 
that  the  intruders  were  greeting  for  the 
first  time  its  occupants.  Nearer  and  near- 
er came  the  crash  of  banging  doors.  The 
next  onslaught  would  be  that  on  Pettie 
and  Sparks. 

Slam!  Bang  I  Bing!  The  door  opened, 
and  the  trio  of  the  day  before  entered. 

Up  jumped  the  two,  and  with  heels  to- 
gether, cap  in  hand,  and  eyes  looking 
straight  ahead,  they  stood  at  "  attention,'' 
awaiting  the  pleasure  of  their  visitors. 

But  what  followed  was  surprising.  The 
trio  did  not  roar  forth  a  torrent  of  ques- 
tions, comments,  threats,  commands,  and 
general  abuse.  On  the  contrary,  it  was 
polite  and  humble. 

"  Pray  pardon  this  intrusion,  Mr.  Per- 
cival  Lawrence,"  softly  sx)oke  one.  "  We 
did  not  know  it  was  your  room,"  chimed 
another.  "  Sit  down  and  be  comfortable," 
rumbled  he  of  the  voice. 

"  You  see,  it  is  this  way,"  continued  the 
first  speaker,  as  the  trio  sat  down  on  one 
of  the  beds,  after  motioning  Pettie  to  a 
seat,  and  paying  no  attention  to  Sparks, 
who  therefore  continued  to  stand  stock 
still  and  gaze  into  vacancy ;  "  we  want  to 
apologize  for  yesterday.  We  didn't  quite 
know  who  you  were  then — thought  you 
were  just  an  ordinary  plebe,  you  know." 

"  Yes,"  rumbled  the  voice,  "  just  an  or- 
dinary plebe,  only  fit  to  be  hazed." 

"But  we  know  now  that  you're  different, 
that  you're  a  Presidential  appointment 
and  come  of  naval  people,  and  all  that,  so 
of  course  nobody  will  haze  you — you'll 
pardon  us,  won't  you,  for  yesterday  ? " 

Pardon  them  I  Why,  Pettie's  heart  then 
was  big  enough  to  pardon  everything  and 
everybody !  Of  course  he  pardoned  them. 
And  they  shook  hands  all  around. 

"  And  now,  since  we  are  to  be  friends, 
tell  us  some  more  about  yourself  and  your 
plans,"  continued  the  soft  spoken  one. 


And  Pettie  told  them.  Oh,  if  he  had 
only  known  enough  to  keep  his  energetic 
little  mouth  shut!  But  he  didn't,  so  he 
told  them  all  about  his  people,  his  plans, 
and  his  hopes ;  how  proud  his  mamma  was 
of  him,  how  clever  he  was,  how  popular  he 
would  be,  and  how  much  influence  his  peo- 
ple could  bring  to  bear  on  the  present  ad- 
ministration. 

His  boasting  grew  so  loud  and  powerful 
that  he  vowed  his  other  uncle,  the  Senator, 
would  talk  the  President  into  granting 
the  academy  a  whole  week  of  leave  at 
Christmas,  instead  of  the  usual  two  days. 
In  a  final  burst  of  confidence,  he  showed 
them  a  clipping  from  a  home  newspaper, 
which  clipping  was  apropos  of  his  admis- 
sion to  the  academy,  and  which  told  the 
whole  world  in  the  most  beautifully  round- 
ed sentences  what  a  wonderfully  good  and 
brillian*:  young  man  he  was. 

To  all  this  and  more  the  trio  listened  in 
awed  silence,  and  at  the  end,  when  they 
took  their  leave,  they  expressed  their  al- 
most unutterable  joy  at  being  in  the  same 
school  with  such  a  paragon,  and  hoped 
that  he  would  allow  them  to  come  and 
visit  him  occasionally. 

As  the  door  closed  behind  them,  Pettio 
turned  triumphantly  to  the  statuesque 
Sparks.  "  That's  what  it  is  to  be  a  Law- 
rence and  well  known ! "  he  cried.  But 
before  Sparks  could  recover  his  speech,  a 
little  white  faced,  trembling  plebe  peeked 
in  saying :  "  If  you  please,  sir,  Mr.  Per- 
cival  Lawrence,  Naval  Cadet,  U.  S.  N.,  is 
requested  to  kindly  report  to  room  113 ; " 
and  then  he  scuttled  back  through  the 
corridor  as  fast  as  his  little  legs  could 
take  him. 

"  They  are  probably  going  to  introduce 
me  to  the  rest  of  the  upper  classmen,"  said 
Pettie  very  grandly  as  he  left  the  aston- 
ished Sparks. 

Arriving  at  113,  Pettie  opened  the  door 
and  entered  boldly.  At  first  he  was  em- 
barrassed at  the  crowd  which  was  assem- 
bled— the  room  was  a  double  one  and  large 
— for  the  cadets  all  sat  perfectly  still, 
staring  at  him.  Then  one  of  his  previous 
visitors  approached,  and,  after  greeting 
him  with  a  low  bow,  turned  to  the  others 
and  said : 

"  Gentlemen,  allow  me  to  introduce  to 
your  distinguished  notice  Mr.  Percival 
Lawrence,  Naval  Cadet,  U.  S.  N.,  a  per- 
sonage of  whom  you  have  all  heard  and 
now  behold  for  the  first  time.  In  him  we 
have  found  a  treasure.  He  possesses  all 
the  virtues  of  the  ancients,  with  a  great 
addition  of  modem  improved  talents, 
which  shine  for  all.  With  your  kind  per- 
mission and  attention,  I  will  now  endeavor 
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to  give  you  a  partial  list  of  his  manifold 
attainments  and  attractions."  And  then 
followed  a  frightful  burlesque  on  poor 
Pettie's  confidences,  which  sent  the  upper 
classmen  off  into  wild  fits  of  laughter,  and 
every  drop  of  blood  from  Pettie's  body 
to  his  face. 

He  understood  then,  too  late,  the  perfidy 
of  that  trio.    Oh,  why  hadn't  he  kept  still ! 

He  turned  and  made  for  the  door,  but  it 
was  hidden  from  view  by  a  crowd  of  his 
tormentors.  And  then  he  almost  wept — 
and  then  the  Philistines  surrounded  him 
and  said  all  manner  of  rude  things  in  all 
manner  of  voices — ^and  tlien  they  drew 
back  and  began  to  put  him  through  his 
paces. 

At  their  commands  and  for  their  amuse- 
ment he  sang  songs ;  stood  on  his  head ;  sat 
in  a  basin  half  full  of  water  and,  with  a 
toothpick  in  each  hand,  gave  an  imitation 
of  rowing,  all  the  while  quavering  forth 
that  old  song, the  refrain  of  which  is  "Pull 
for  the  shore  " ;  danced  clogs ;  made  violent 
love  to  a  pillow;  stood  on  his  head  some 
more ;  had  a  hurdle  race  around  the  room 
on  all  fours  with  five  other  plebes  who  had 
been  introduced  to  liven  up  things; 
climbed  up  on  top  of  the  wardrobe,  and, 
with  a  sheet,  went  through  the  different 
evolutions  of  making  and  furling  sail 
during  a  storm;  pretended  then  that  he 
was  a  lamb  and  grazed  about  the  room, 
whereupon  another  plebe  (who  was  at  that 
time  an  eagle,  and  whose  nest  was  on  top 
of  the  wardrobe)  swooped  down  upon  him 
and  carried  him  up  to  the  bird  of  prey's 
nest,  where  three  little  birds  of  prey — ^who 
were  really  diminutive  plebes,  in  disguise 
— made  a  very  fine  meal  off  of  him. 

All  of  which  gave  great  joy  to  the  upper 
classmen  and  great  pain  to  the  plebes. 
Pettie's  body  was  sore,  but  his  proud 
spirit,  ah,  how  that  did  ache  and  burn ! 

And  that  was  not  the  only  night.  Hard- 
ly an  evening  passed  that  he  did  not  fur- 
nish amusement  for  his  superiors.  He 
was  made  the  commander  of  a  night  shirt 
brigade  that  used  to  march  the  corridors 
and  drill  with  brooms,  and  catch  very  bad 
colds.  He  was  always  amusing,  because  he 
showed  so  plainly  how  horrible  the  whole 
thing  was  to  his  sensitive  spirit.  Nor  to 
the  night  alone  were  his  troubles  confined, 
but  at  every  recess  from  study  or  drill  the 
upper  classmen  surrounded  him. 

Next  to  having  to  stand  on  his  head, 
Pettie's  greatest  horror  was  of  having  to 
repeat  that  awful  newspaper  clipping, 
which  he  had  been  obliged  to  learn  by 
heart,  with  "  Sir  "  after  each  word.  He 
would  far  rather  have  spelled  his  name 
many  times  with  *^  Sir  "  after  each  letter. 


than  do  that ;  but  as  be  did  liot  have  any 
choice  in  the  matter,  he  did  both. 

Had  Pettie  been  a  girl,  I  should  have 
said  that  on  many  nights  he  sobbed  him- 
self to  sleep,  but  &s  Pettie  was  a  boy,  and 
a  naval  cadet  at  that,  I  will  say  instead 
that  he  choked  and  spluttered  himself  to 
that  sweet  land  of  f  orgetf  ulness. 

There  was  no  one  at  hand  to  help  or 
comfort  him.  His  mamma,  miles  away 
and  he  too  proud  to  write  and  tell  her  of 
his  tribulations ;  young  Sparks,  his  room- 
mate, too  thick  skinned  to  feel  keenly  his 
own  hazing,  never  appreciated  Pettie's 
feelii^^s,  and  altogether  it  was  very  hard. 

It  was  then  that  poor  Pettie  determined 
to  work  out  his  own  salvation. 

The  hazing  had  become  to  Pettie — or 
better,  young  Lawrence,  for  he  could 
scarce  realize  now  that  he  had  ever  been 
anybody's  "  Pettie  " — at  last  unendurable. 

He  could  have  borne  it  for,  perhaps,  a 
month  or  so,  but  when  he  thought  of  it 
continuing  until  June,  when  he  would 
become  an  upper  classman,  his  heart  grew 
sick,  and  he  resolved  to  bear  it  no  longer. 

The  final  straw  was  Mallen  of  the  third 
class.  Perhaps  if  Mallen  had  left  him 
alone,  the  general  hazing  would  not  have 
been  so  hard,  but  this  Mallen  was  the  in- 
carnation of  diabolical  ingenuity  and 
malice,  and  had  singled  Lawrence  out  as 
his  own  especial  plebe  to  worry  and  tor- 
ment into  fits  of  alternate  inward  rage 
and  outward  terror. 

It  was  Mallen,  the  soft  spoken  Mallen, 
wiio  had  inveigled  him  into  telling  that 
trio  what  an  awful  little  ass  he  oould  be  if 
given  the  chance.  It  was  Malien  who  re- 
quired him  to  yelp  like  a  pup  in  distress, 
no  matter  what  he  mi^ht  be  engaged  in 
doing  at  the  time,  whenever  he  heard  the 
name  "  Mr.  Percival  Lawrence."  It  was 
Mallen  who  caused  all  the  other  cadets  to 
address  him  only  as  ^'  Mr.  Percival  Law- 
rence, Naval  Cadet,  U.  S.  N.";  it  was 
Mallen,  in  short,  who  badgered,  chaffed, 
ran,  and  hazed  him  generally  by  the  hour; 
and  it  was  Mallen  whom  he  hated  with  the 
fiercest  hate  a  plebe  ever  bore  towards  an 
upper  classman. 

And  then  came  the  Dedaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  its  consequences.  It  hap- 
pened this  way.  While  Lawrence  was 
waiting  for  his  turn  at  broadsword  exer- 
cise in  the  fencing  room,  Mallen,  who  was 
also  there,  began  a  running  fire  of  queries, 
comments,  and  general  unpleasantness, 
using  his  very  softest  voice,  yon  inay  be 
sure,  in  order  that  his  remarl^  might  not 
be  overheard  by  the  old  instructor,  Cor- 
besia  But  Lawrence,  to  whom  ihe  re- 
marli^  were  addressed,  could  hear  but  too 
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plainly,  and  though  raging  inwardly,  gave 
no  sign  to  his  tormentor. 

At  last,  wearied  by  his  amusement,  Mal- 
len  was  about  to  turn  away,  but  thinking 
better  of  it,  turned  again  to  Lawrence  and 
whispered : 

"Hey,  you  plebel  Run  to  the  further 
rack  and  pick  me  out  another  broadsword 
— I  don't  like  this  one." 

Lawrence  never  moved.  "Don't  you 
hear  me?"  fiercely  whispered  the  other. 
"I'll  stand  you  on  your  head  jolly  well 
after  drill,  for  your  slowness!  Now  go 
and  be  quick  about  it." 

"  I  won't,"  said  Lawrence. 

"  You  won't  ?  "  gasped  Mallen. 

"No,"  replied  the  plebe;  "I  am  not 
going  to  get  your  broadsword,  and,  what's 
more,  I'm  not  going  to  take  any  more 
hazing.'^ 

The  broadswords  of  the  others  clashed 
together,  but,  all  unheeding,  the  plebe  and 
the  upper  classman  stood  staring  at  each 
other,  Mallen  with  a  look  of  contemptuous 
surprise,  and  Lawrence  with  dogged  de- 
termination in  every  feature. 

"  We  will  settle  this  later,"  said  Mallen 
shortly,  as  he  turned  to  take  his  place  in 
the  next  bout. 

Lawrence,  alone  in  his  room  after  sup- 
per that  night,  sat  thinking  over  the  con- 
sequences of  his  defiance.  He  well  knew 
how  Mallen  meant  to  "  settle  this  matter  " 
— ^Mallen  meant  a  fight. 

Now,  young  Lawrence's  mamma  had 
often  told  him  how  wrong  it  was  to  fight, 
and  Lawrence  had  believed  her.  He  be- 
lieved her  now,  so  it  would  be  very  cow- 
ardly to  fight — assuredly,  then,  he  would 
not  fight,  he  argued.  And  just  as  he 
had  arrived  at  this  wise  determination, 
the  door  opened,  and  Mallen,  accompanied 
by  four  of  his  classmates,  entered.  In- 
stead of  jumping  to  his  feet  and  standing 
at  attention,  as  was  his  wont  when  inter- 
viewed by  upper  classmen,  Lawrence  kept 
his  seat  and  stared  inquiringly  at  his 
visitors. 

"  So  you  are  not  going  to  take  hazing  ?  " 
said  Mallen. 

"  No,  as  I  told  you  this  afternoon,  I  am 
not." 

"Well,  we  are  not  going  to  waste  any 
words  with  you  over  the  matter,"  con- 
tinued Mallen.  "  As  I  am  too  heavy  to 
fight  you,  Mr.  Rawlins  has  been  selected 
by  the  class  to  take  my  place ;  he  is  about 
your  weight,  I  believe.  I  am  his  second ; 
name  yours,  that  I  may  arrange  with  him 
the  place  and  time  of  the  fight." 

"I  am  not  going  to  fight,"  briefly  re- 
sponded Lawrence. 

The  upper  classmen  were  dumbfounded. 


"Won't  take  hazing  and  won't  fight!" 
they  howled.  "  Why,  you  little  coward," 
bawled  Mallen,  "  you're  a  disgrace  to  the 
service,  and  keel  hauling  is  too  good  for 
you  I  Come,"  he  continued,  turning  to  the 
others,  "  let's  leave  this  beast.  When  the 
other  classes  learn  of  this  and  take  action 
accordingly,  perhaps  he'll  sing  a  different 
song."    And  then  they  left. 

The  other  classes  soon  heard,  and  the 
other  classes  took  "action  accordingly," 
as  Mallen  had  hinted. 

Where  Lawrence  had  before  been  only 
one  of  many  unhappy  plebes,  he  was  now 
the  unhappiest  one  of  all.  Every  upper 
classman  seemed  to  make  it  a  particular 
point  to  jeer  at  him  for  a  despicable  cow- 
ard, and  to  make  him  an  object  of  con- 
temptuous ridicule  for  the  entire  academy. 
The  cadet  officers  now  always  kept  a  bright 
lookout  for  Lawrence,  and  at  every  lapse 
from  the  rules  and  regulations,  he  was  re- 
ported and  demerited  with  great  prompti- 
tude. The  cadet  officers  saw  that  at 
artillery  drill  his  was  the  hardest  position 
on  the  drag;  that  at  seamanship  he  was 
the  one  plebe  sent  furthest  aloft;  that  at 
great  gun  exercise  he  was  always  powder 
monkey;  in  fact,  they  gave  him  at  every 
drill  the  hardest  station,  and  then  swooped 
down  upon  him  like  hawks  did  he  lag  or 
fail  the  least  in  any  of  his  hard  duties. 
Only  in  his  own  class  did  he  find  any 
sympathy,  and  scant  enough  that  was,  for 
plebes  do  not  fancy  one  of  their  number 
who  has  incurred  the  excessive  displeasure 
of  the  upper  classes. 

Lawrence  would  have  very  much  pre- 
ferred his  previous  hazing  than  what  he 
was  now  undergoing,  but  as  he  was  too 
proud  to  say,  "Please,  Mr.  Upper  Class- 
man, I  am  sorry  for  what  I  did — ^won't  you 
kindly  haze  me  again  and  call  it  square  ? " 
he  repented  and  suffered  in  silence.  Not 
altogether  in  silence,  however,  for  one  day, 
out  in  the  corridor,  goaded  past  endurance 
by  the  taunts  of  Mallen  and  a  party  of 
other  upper  classmen,  he  stamped  his  foot 
with  rage,  and,  shaking  his  clenched  fist 
at  the  crowd,  cried :  "  You  beasts !  I  will 
get  even  with  you  and  the  rest  of  the  upper 
classes,  if  I  have  to  wait  ten  years  to  do 
it,"  and  with  a  final  stamp  of  rage,  he  fled 
out  of  the  building,  pursued  by  the  jeers 
of  his  tormentors. 

Now,  in  the  light  of  subsequent  hap- 
penings, this  was  a  very  unwise  remark  for 
Lawrence  to  have  made. 

There  were  a  great  many  things  which 
led  up  to  the  climax  and  which  made  it  all 
the  more  forceful.  To  begin  with  "  Savez 
Sam,"  the  naval  officer  who  was  one  of 
three  who  alternated  in  being  the  officer 
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in  charge  at  the  new  quarters,  was  ex- 
tremely strict  and  extremely  "  savez  " — 
which  latter  in  cadet  parlance  should  be 
understood  as  meaning  wise  or  knowing. 

In  addition  to  being  both  strict  and 
savez.  Lieutenant  Samuels,  as  Le  was  more 
properly  known,  was  blessed,  or  rather 
cursed,  with  an  exceedingly  nervous  and 
irritable  disposition.  It  was  not  strange, 
then,  that  the  kindly  cadets  should  wish  to 
improve  his  nature,  and  this  they  often 
attempted  to  do  by  numerous  little  tricks, 
such  as  dropping  Indian  clubs  down  the 
stairs  at  the  dead  of  night,  rolling  dumb 
bells  along  the  corridor,  and  the  like, 
which  delightful  noises  would  bring  the 
irate  oflScer  out  of  his  room  on  the  main 
floor,  and  send  him  skipping  up  the  stairs 
three  steps  at  a  time,  filled  with  much 
wrath  and  a  desire  to  capture  the  offend- 
ing cadets. 

lie  rarely  caught  anybody;  once,  how- 
ever, he  did — Drake  of  the  Third,  who  was 
engaged  at  the  time  of  Savez's  sudden 
appearance  in  chasing  an  unhappy  duck 
up  and  down  the  corridor.  The  duck's 
quacks  were  very  amusing  so  late  at  night, 
in  the  big,  still  building,  but  Savez  Sam 
thought  differently.  lie  was  sorry  the 
next  morning,  however,  that  he  had  re- 
ported young  Drake,  for  when  the  ad- 
jutant, in  publishing  the  conduct  report 
and  punishments,  read  out  in  stentorian 
tones :  "  Drake,  chasing  duck  in  corridor 
after  taps;  ten  demerits,"  the  whole  bat- 
talion laughed,  which  was,  of  course,  prej- 
udicial to  good  order  and  discipline. 

Now,  this  and  many  kindred  happen- 
ings stirred  Savez  Sam  to  great  wrath, 
and  he  gave  due  notice  to  the  cadets 
that  if  another  midnight  disturbance  oc- 
curred during  his  tour  of  duty,  he  would 
find  a  way  to  punish  the  whole  battalion 
as  well  as  the  single  offender  or  offenders. 
So  the  battalion  took  counsel  with  itself, 
and  promised  it  would  be  careful.  But 
something  went  wrong  with  the  counsel  or 
promise,  or  both,  and  there  was  the  very 
mischief  to  pay.  In  fact,  tlie  old  academy 
almost  stood  on  its  venerable  head  with 
the  trouble ;  and  the  trouble  all  came  about 
in  this  fashion. 

One  night,  very  late,  when  Savez  Sam 
was  on  duty,  there  suddenly  came  from 
the  upper  corridor  a  series  of  quick,  sharp 
reports,  such  sounds  as  a  hundred  and 
fifty  gatling  guns  might  make  if  they  were 
all  speaking  together  in  very  much  of  a 
hurry.  The  startled  Savez  sprang  from 
his  bed,  and,  throwing  on  his  pea  coat, 
bounded  up  the  stairs,  making  very  quick 
time,  but  not  half  as  quick  as  when  he 
reached  the  last  flight  of  stairs,  and  with 


every  step  his  slippered  feet  exploded  three 
or  four  of  the  flat  signal  torpedoes  with 
which  the  stairs  were  strewn. 

Arriving  at  the  scene  of  the  disturb- 
ance, he  found,  instead  of  the  gatling 
guns,  a  pack  of  giant  firecrackers,  which 
gave  their  last  salute  just  as  he  reached 
them.  Of  course  there  was  not  a  cadet  in 
sight,  but  Savez  dived  into  the  nearest 
room,  choosing  the  door  just  outside  of 
which  the  firecrackers  had  been  placed, 
and  proceeded  to  hunt  for  the  culprits. 

The  room  happened  to  be  Lawrence's. 
That  young  man,  sitting  bolt  upright  in 
bed,  denied  with  great  vehemence  all 
knowledge  of  the  affair,  save  hearing  the 
noise,  which  had  awakened  him.  So  there 
was  nothing  left  for  Savez  to  do  but  to 
punish  the  battalion — which  same  he  did. 

By  the  alarm  gong  the  cadets  were  all 
summoned  to  the  lower  corridor,  where 
they  fell  in  as  was  usual  at  all  formations. 
But  while  they  formed  as  usual,  their  uni- 
forms were  very  unusual;  for,  summoned 
in  a  hurry,  they  had  fallen  in  dressed  in  a 
large  and  beautiful  assortment  of  gymna- 
sium and  working  suits,  "  nighties  ^  (con- 
cealed only  by  pea  coats),  and  various 
other  costumes.  The  officer  in  charge  was 
the  only  one  fully  dressed,  and  he  had 
succeeded  in  being  so  only  by  completing 
his  toilet  while  the  cadets  were  assembling. 

The  way  he  punished  the  battalion  was 
amusing — that  is,  it  was  amusing  to  every 
one  save  the  battalion.  The  great  doors 
were  thrown  open,  and  before  the  cadets 
knew  it,  they  had  been  marched  out  into 
the  academy  grounds,  and  while  the  win- 
try wind  whistled  about  their  thinly 
clad  forms,  they  were  marched,  counter- 
marched, and  double  timed  up  and  down 
that  yard  for  one  solid  and  very  cold  hour. 
Then  they  were  marched  indoors,  dis- 
missed, and  sent  to  bed. 

And  the  trouble  did  not  stop  there.  Tho 
following  morning  each  cadet  was  called 
down  by  turn  to  the  commandant's  offi<«o 
and  there  questioned  as  to  his  knowledge 
of  the  presence  of  the  firecrackers  tlie 
night  before;  and  each  cadet  solemnly 
swore  on  his  honer  that  he  knew  nothing 
about  the  matter  except  the  noise — that  is, 
each  cadet  except  Ma  lien,  who  had  been 
laid  up  in  sick  quarters  for  a  week,  so 
there  was  no  use  in  asking  him. 

The  Academic  Board  and  the  entire 
staff  of  officers  and  instructors  wen* 
aghast.  Could  it  be  possible  that  the  naval 
cadets  were  liars,  they  asked?  In  truth, 
it  seemed  that  such  was  the  case,  and  the 
entire  service  was  grieved  and  shocked. 
Then  the  papers  throughout  the  country 
took  the  matter  up,  and  commented  on  the 
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dishonorable  conduct  of  '^  our  future  ad- 
mirals." Indeed,  one  leading  paper  de- 
voted its  chief  editorial  to  the  subject,  and 
headed  that  editorial,  ^'  Naval  Cadets  Are 
Liars." 

The  battalion  fumed  and  raged  and  said 
it  did  not  lie,  and  it  would  have  gone  hard 
with  the  man  who  could  have  been  shown 
to  be  the  guilty  one.  The  last  straw  was 
when  the  Honorable  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  himself  publicly  rebuked  the  entire 
corps  of  cadets.  The  rebuke  was  in  wri- 
ting, and  the  battalion  was  drawn  up  as 
if  for  Sunday  inspection  while  the  con- 
demnation was  read  by  thfe  deep  voiced, 
white  faced  young  adjutant.  Oh,  it  was 
hard  to  stand  there  so  mute,  each  man  so 
sure  of  himself  yet  doubtful  of  his  neigh- 
bor, and  hear  those  words  which  threw 
dishonor  on  them  all  alike  I 

While  there  was  no  clue  icr  the  perpe- 
trator of  this  outrage,  suspicion  fell  upon 
Lawrence.  Had  he  not  threatened  to  "  get 
even  "  with  them  all,  and  was  not  this  the 
very  refinement  of  diabolical  vengeance? 
Truly,  it  seemed  so,  and  when  the  darky 
hall  boy  said  that  in  clearing  away  the 
sweepings  from  Lawrence's  room  he  had 
found  some  pieces  of  that  paper  which  is 
usually  wrapped  around  firecrackers,  ^  the 
cadets  were  sure  that  Lawrence  was  the 
culprit.  But  then,  they  had  no  proof,  save 
the  darky's  statement,  and  one  would  not 
use  that  against  a  naval  cadet,  even 
though  that  naval  cadet  was  known  to  be  a 
cowardly  sneak. 

And  so  active  proceedings  soon  died 
away,  leaving  only  the  stigma  on  the  good 
name  of  the  battalion ;  but  the  silent  cam- 
paign against  Lawrence  began  with  a 
vigor  that  spoke  but  little  for  the  hope  of 
its  soon  ceasing. 

There  are  times  when  nothing  on  earth 
can  be  compared  to  boys'  cruelty  to  boys ; 
man's  inhumanity  to  man  was  not  a  cir- 
cumstance to  the  cruelty  of  those  boys 
then  to  Lawrence.  Not  the  brutal  kind,  of 
course,  but  that  persistent,  silent  con- 
tempt which  made  Lawrence  an  outcast 
from  his  fellows.  The  whole  academy  put 
him  in  Coventry;  even  his  own  classmates 
when  they  spoke  to  him  addressed  him 
fitiffly  as  "  Mr.  Lawrence."  There  was  no 
playful  hazing  now ;  he  was  shunned  alike 
by  plebe  and  upper  classman;  he  was  an 
outcast,  a  Pariah,  and  but  for  his  pride  he 
would  have  resigned.  As  it  was,  he  deter- 
mined that  rather  than  allow  the  cadets 
to  say  they  had  forced  him  into  it,  he 
would  purposely  fall  behind  in  his  studies 
and  "  bilge  "  gracefully  with  a  score  or  so 
of  others  at  the  June  examinations. 

And  so  he  dragged  on  a  listless,  lonely 


life,  with  no  one  to  say  a  kind  word  to,  and 
the  one  dreadful  word  "  Sneak ! "  whis- 
pered at  him  from  every  side.  Even  the 
big  bass  drum  on  parade  seemed  to  thump 
out  "  Sneak  —  sneak  —  sneak  1  Sneak  I 
Sneak  1 1 "  while  ever  amid  the  roar  and 
racket  of  artillery  drill  that  one  word 
seemed  to  rise  above  all  other  sounds. 

With  the  spring  and  its  outdoor  drills, 
there  came  a  slight  relief,  for  he  could 
then  go  mooning  off  to  a  certain  extent  by 
himself,  and  it  was  owing  to  this  and  to 
one  or  two  other  things  that  Lawrence 
found  for  himself  his  redemption. 

When  luck  and  pluck  are  both  united, 
the  two  prove  a  strong  combination.  Law- 
rence had  never  imagined  that  he  had 
either,  but  they  both  came  to  his  aid  at 
the  moment  when  they  were  most  needed. 

It  was  on  a  Saturday  that  Lawrence,  in 
taking  one  of  his  solitary  strolls  along 
the  Severn  sea  wall,  noticed  in  the  distant 
basin  that  a  number  of  the  launches  were 
getting  up  steam,  in  preparation  for  a 
holiday  outing  planned  by  some  of  the 
upper  classmen.  The  day  was  fine,  and 
Lawrence  looked  longingly  at  the  active 
scene  as  he  thought  of  the  jolly  times  the 
different  parties  would  soon  be  having, 
scooting  down  and  around  the  bay — truly 
it  would  be  very  pleasant  to  be  one  of  their 
number.  But  of  course  that  was  out  of  the 
question;  and  he  laughed  bitterly  as  he 
thought  of  "  The  Sneak  "  being  permitted 
to  associate  with  any  one  save  himself  and 
his  grim  friend,  the  old  saluting  mortar 
to  which  he  had  often  confided  his  many 
troubles,  and  in  whose  concealing  shadow 
he  now  stood. 

Although  he  was  debarred  from  the 
companionship  of  the  other  cadets  on  their 
outing,  Lawrence  nevertheless  determined 
to  have  one  on  his  own  account,  so,  with 
this  end  in  view,  he  made  his  way  to  Bur- 
gess' slip,  which  lay  just  outside  the 
academy  walls,  and  there  hired  for  the 
day  the  j;rim  little  catboat  "  Rose." 

As  the  Rose,  with  Lawrence  alone  as 
skipper  and  crew,  slipped  out  of  the  inlet 
into  the  bay  and  drew  past  the  Santee's 
moorage,  he  saw  that  the  launches  were 
now  all  manned,  and  in  the  different 
stages  of  getting  under  way.  Just  as  he 
put  about  and  headed  down  the  bay,  one 
launch  pulled  out  from  the  rest  and 
chuffed  noisily  around  the  Santee's  stern. 
On  board  was  Mallen,  with  four  of  his 
classmates,  and  as  they  recognized  Law- 
rence frpm  afar,  one  of  them  sprang  to 
the  bow,  and  with  the  white  signal  flag 
with  its  square  red  center  waved  the  pre- 
paratory signals  which  mark  the  opening 
of  a  message.    . 
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Lawrence's  heart  fhittered  with  expect- , 
ant  joy  in  time  with  the  flag;  were  they 
really  goinj?  to  notice  him  and  si^al  a 
greeting?  Yes,  the  flag  swept  down  and 
up,  and  he  prepared  to  translate  the  mes- 
sage it  sent. 

Wig!  Wag!— Wrg?  Wag!  the  flag 
in  the  hands  of  the  distant  cadet  ctrt 
sharply  from  right  to  left ;  "  S,"  that  was 
the  first  letter,  and  Lawrence  jotted  it 
hastily  down  on  his  cnff.  Then  came  the 
sweep  of  the  interval,  and  the  wigwag 
began  anew — "  N,''  that  was  the  seconcT 
letter ;  "  E  "  snapped  the  flag  viciously ; 
then  a  pause,  followed  by  the  longer  "  A  " 
— but  Lawrence  understood  now,  and  did 
not  wait  for  the  final  letter—*'  K."  Bear- 
ing down  on  the  helm,  he  shot  off  on  a  long 
tack  to  starboard  which  lengthened  con- 
siderably the  blue  water  between  tlie 
launch  and  catboat. 

**  They  might  have  spared  me  that,  out 
here  at  least,"  said  poor  Lawrence  as  he 
watched  with  tear  filled  eyes  the  receding 
speck  which  marked  the  fast  disapi)earing 
launch. 

Soon  the  speck  had  faded  entirely  from 
sight,  and  he  found  himself  alone  on  the 
dancing  waters  of  the  Chesapeake,  alone 
save  for  the  glinting  bits  of  canvas  scat- 
tered along  the  horizon  which  marked  the 
flight  of  scores  of  oyster  sharpies  as  they 
darted  their  swift  way  towards  the  distant 
oyster  beds. 

The  wind  being  a  fair  and  gentle  one, 
the  course  smooth  and  open,  and  Lawrence 
meditative,  he  made  fast  the  tiller,  settled 
himself  comfortably  on  the  stern  locker, 
and  gave  himself  up  to  day  dreams  and  a 
half  hearted  attempt  at  lazy  contentment. 

His  day  dreams  must  have  been  real 
sleep  ones,  however,  for  he  lost  all  track  of 
time  and  place  until  he  was  suddenly 
aroused  by  a  loud  hail  off  his  port  bow, 
which  was  followed  bj-  a  series  of  exple- 
tives more  forcible  than  polite,  accom- 
panied by  numerous  comments  on  the  con- 
'dition  of  his  eyes,  and  his  ability  to  handle 
a  boat. 

Jumping  hastily  to  his  feet,  he  stared 
about,  and  was  surprised  to  find  .himself 
in  the  midst  of  the  incoming  oyster  fleet, 
which  was  making  the  best  of  its  way  back 
to  Annapolis.  As  the  sharpies  fled  by  in 
the  stiffening  breeze,  an  oysterraan  from 
the  nearest  boat  sang  out :  "  Hi,  there,  my 
little  middle,  you'd  better  put  back  to  port, 
if  you  don't  want  to  be  scooped  up  in  the 
squall  that'll  soon  be  here !  "  And  then 
the  Rase  was  alone  again  before  her  skip- 
per had  time  to  realize  what  had  hap- 
pened. 

Casting  his  weather  eye  down  the  bay, 


Lawrence  could  see  that  the  oystermai- 
warning  was  one  to  be  heeded,  for  in  pl.»* 
of  the  blue  sky  of  the  morning  there  r  ■.  ► 
a  somber  pall  of  black,  shaded  in  pls^ 
by  gray  bits  of  scurried  clouds,  whik-  ?v 
soft,  warm  breeze  had  changed  into  a  A.. 
wind  which  freshened  with  eveTy  r:- 
Clearly,  it  was  best  that  he  should  > 
somewhere  else  than  in  the  open  bay  irrj  • 
that  storm  broke,  and  so  he  put  forth 
his  energy  in  getting  there.  He  brouf- 
the  Kose  hastily  about,  and  as  the  ?h  - 
gusts  of  wind  caught  her  sail,  the  li" 
boat  jumijed  ahead  like  a  tboronghbnyl; 
the  spur. 

**  This  is  all  very  fine  and  exciting,"  ^:^' 
Lawrence  aloud  as  he  scrambled  upon  *: 
port  rail,  and,  with  the  tiller  in  b'i 
watched  the  Rose  bury  her  starboard  rr 
in  the  swishing  waves  as  they  hnrr.-i 
past,  "  but  if  I  don't  take  in  sail,  som- 
thing  unpleasant  will  happen.'' 

Seconding  the  thought,  he  lashed  rV 
tiller  fast  and  made  for  the  sail,  inteii'l': - 
to  take  in  a  couple  of  reefs,  but  a?  :• 
reached  the  mast,  he  heard  a  roar  fr  r 
astern  which  caused  him  to  turn  quif^k 
around,  and  spring  ^rst  to  the  halyar:- 
which  he  let  go,  so  bringing  the  en?/ 
sail  down  in  a  fluttering  heap,  and  th" 
scrambled  to  grasp  the  tiller,  croufhin: 
low  as  he  waited  for  the  breaking  of  'i 
squall,  the  arrival  of  which  the  preliir 
nary  roar  had  so  bravely  heralded. 

When,  a  few  seconds  later,  the  squ;- 
broke  with  all  its  force,  Lawrence  thonr* 
that  a  large  and  heavy  piece  of  alH^ 
conglomerated  bad  weather  in  the  w^'. 
had  fallen  with  great  arid  irapleasant  /•*•"'" 
upon  the  Rose.  Under  bare  poles,  the  H" 
boat  flew  over  the  angry  waters  like  - 
frenzied  thing  of  life,  Lawrence  hangr: 
desperately  to   the  straining  tiller  a" 
peering  ahead  into  the  flyinj?  mist  of  rar 
and  spray  in  a  vain  search  for  some  ?b*^ 
tering  harbor.    He  was  badly  frighten^^ 
this  squall  would  soon  celebrate  the  end  * 
the  Rose  and  himself —of  that  he  w«?  ^u^ 
and  by  way  of  indorsing  his  h<»artf» 
prophecy,  the  Rose  then  and  there  shipp^ 
a  healthy  young  sea,  which  eapsed  her ' 
stick  her  nose  deeper  than  ever  in  the  gra.T. 
hissing  waves  abow. 

But,  like  many  wiser  prophets,  La^ 
rence  proved  for  the  nonce  to  be  -' 
false  one;  for  as,  with  one  arm  thro"^" 
around  the  tiller,  he  was  endeavoriTi?  ^ 
remove  his  outer  clothing  preparatory  ^' 
taking  his  last  chance  in  a  p«wnaJ  <^J" 
tact  with  the  waves,  he  saw  just  off  n'* 
starboard  bow  that  long,  k)w  strip  of  pro- 
jecting woodland  from  the  protinj: 
grounds  which  is  known  as  "The  Aa 
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Euiral's  Arm/'  and  he  knew  that  if  once 
under  the  lec  of  the  sheltering  Arm  he 
could  snap  his  fingers  at  all  the  sudden 
squalls  which  ever  surprised  an  unwary 
sailorman. 

But  to  get  there  before  he  was  capsized 
was  another  thing,  and  more  easily  thought 
of  than  accomplished;  nevertheless,  Law- 
rence, with  renewed  vigor,  sprang  to  work- 
ing his  command  towards  the  desirable 
position  in  the  crook  of  the  Arm,  and  for 
some  twenty  minutes  worked  as  he  had 
never  worked  before.  Success  finally 
crowned  his  efforts,  and  the  Kose  at  last 
lay  bobbing  violently  but  safely  in  the 
little  harbor,  while  just  outside  the  squall 
swept  heedlessly  on  its  mad  course  up  the 
bay. 

And  then  a  most  aggravating  thing 
happened.  Hardly  had  Lawrence  drawn 
his  first  two  or  three  long  sighs  of  relief 
and  started  towards  bailing  out  the  boat, 
when  the  storm  passed  away  even  more 
quickly  than  it  had  sprung  up,  leaving 
only  a  drizzly  rain  and  a  choppy  sea  as  a 
reminder  of  its  recent  unpleasant  pres- 
ence. 

"Just  my  luck,"  growled  the  ungrate- 
ful Lawrence ;  "  I  might  have  spared  my- 
self the  bother  of  all  that  work  trying  to 
get  under  the  Arm  I"  With  which  sage 
observation,  he  savagely  began  anew  his 
task  of  bailing.  Suddenly  he  stopped 
and  listened  intently;  from  out  in  the  bay 
came  the  shrill,  spluttering  screech  of  a 
diminutive  steam  whistle,  and  then  all 
waa  silent  save  for  the  swash  of  the  chop 
seas.  Again  came  that  long  drawn  screech, 
followed  by  a  succession  of  short,  gasping 
ones,  as  if  the  craft,  whatever  it  might  be, 
was  screaming  in  agony  for  aid. 

There  was  no  mistaking  then  what  those 
whistles  meant;  they  were  the  distress 
signals  of  some  unfortunate  steam  launch, 
and  Lawrence  hurriedly  prepared  to  get 
up  sail.  But  there  was  no  sail  to  get  up — 
that  ia,  as  a  whole,  for  the  squall  had  torn 
the  limp  thing  into  a  myriad  of  pennons, 
and  it  was  useless. 

ScuUing  was  the  only  thing  left  to  do, 
so,  grabbing  an  oar,  Lawrence  slipped  it 
into  the  stem  rowlock  and  began  his  la- 
borious voyage  towards  the  point  from 
where  he  judged  had  come  the  signals  of 
distress. 

"  Where  are  you  ?  Hail  me  I  Hail  me  I " 
he  finally  bawled,  asy  toiling  manfully  on, 
he  was  unrewarded  by  the  sight  of  launch 
or  sound  of  whistle. 

"  Boat  ahoy ! "  came  a  faint  cry  from 
the  drizzle.  "  Hurry — we're  pretty  nearly 
swamped." 

Mallen's  voice  I    Mallen  and  his  party 


©f  the  morning — they  were  there  lielpless, 
in  danger,  and  Lawrence,  closing  his  lipfl 
very  tightly,  bent  to  the  oar  and  sculled 
for  the  voice  as  though  his  own  life  and 
not  those  of  his  enemies  depended  upon 
his  exertions.  Peer  as  he  might,  he  could 
discover  no  signs  of  the  laimch,  until  sud- 
denly a  fresh  gust  of  wind  tore  a  rift  in 
the  veil  of  mist,  and  he  saw,  dead  ahead, 
the  launch  fiounderiug  helplessly  in  the 
trough,  and  coming  after  with  each  wave 
a  heavy  squash,  whfeh  told  of  the  water 
with  which  she  was  filled. 

Mallen  stood  by  the  signal  mast,  gestic- 
idating  and  shouting  wildly,  while  his 
four  companions  with  feverish  energy 
were  attempting  to  bail  out  the  water  that 
the  waves  with  everj-  swash  threw  back 
again  with  such  appalling  interest. 

"  Quick!  Quick !  "  cried  Mallen  as  the 
Bose  hove  in  sight  and  he  recognized 
Lawrence.  ^  Bun  alongside ;  half  a  dozen 
more  seas  in  us  and  we'll  go  down  like  a 
rock;  the  squall  caught  us — put  out  our 
fires,  and  we're  helpless.  Hurry,  man, 
hurry!" 

Indeed,  there  was  need  of  hurry,  as 
Lawrence  could  see.  The  launch  no  longer 
rose  to  meet  the  waves,  but,  soggy  and 
feeble,  lay  low  in  the  water,  and  with  every 
lazy  roll  shipped  a  sloppy  sea  or  two. 

"  Jump  for  it  and  swim !  "  yelled  Law- 
rence. "  You'll  go  down  before  I  can  get 
alongside!"  hut  nevertheless  he  still 
tugged  away  at  his  scull  and  brought  the 
Bose  a  little  nearer  to  the  sinking  launch. 

The  bailing  cadets  now  stopped  their 
work,  measured  with  their  eyes  the  swim 
to  the  Bose,  and  then,  as  the  launch  gave 
a  warning  lurch,  all  save  Mallen  sprang 
into  the  water  and  struck  out  for  the  cat 
boat.  Mallen  still  stood  clinging  to  the 
signal  mast  like  one  demented. 

"  Come  alongside  —  alongside !  "  he 
shrieked.  "  1  can't  swim  the  distance  in 
such  a  sea;  besides,  I'm  hurt.  Help  me, 
fellows !  Oh,  I  say — ^Lawrence,  Lawrence, 
don't  act  like  that — I  only  hazed  you  in 
fun !  Come  alongside — ^you  can  work  your 
boat  up !    Hurry !    Hurry ! " 

This  piteous  appeal  ended  with  a  loud 
screech,  as,  with  a  final  lurch,  the  launch 
gave  a  sort  of  shudder  and  sank  stem 
first  beneath  the  waves — the  unfortunate 
Mallen  still  clinging  to  the  mast. 

"He's  caught  in  the  rigginjg,"  gasped 
Gaylord,  the  foremost  of  the  swinuners,  as, 
close  to  the  sailboat,  he  turned  and  saw 
the  awful  catastrophe. 

"  We're  done — he's  gone,"  sobbed  little 
Picton,  clutching  exhaustedly  the  life 
lines  of  the  Bose. 

But  Lawrence  was  not  done — not  quite. 
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In  the  middle  of  Mallen's  frantic  appeal, 
he  had  hegun  stripping,  and  as  the  launch 
settled,  he  took  a  long  dive  and  brought 
up  half  way  to  the  bubbles  which  marked 
the  spot  where  she  had  gone  down. 

A  few  long,  strong  strokes,  and  he  was 
in  the  midst  of  the  bubbles ;  a  long,  strong 
breath,  and  he  had  kicked  himself  down 
under  the  water.  With  eyes  open  and  star- 
ing, he  swam  down,  down,  down  till  he  saw 
a  great,  magnified  white  hull ;  down,  down, 
and  he  saw  a  ghastly,  upturned  face  that 
looked  at  him  with  wide,  unseeing  eyes; 
down  two  strokes  more — and  he  saw  dimly 
a  taut  rope  which  held  fast  the  poor  body ; 
one  stroke  more — his  naked  sheath  knife 
dangling  from  his  wrist  had  severed  with 
a  slash  the  strand,  and  then,  seizing 
Mallen  by  his  broad  sailor  collar,  he 
turned,  and  with  feet  and  hands  beating 
down  the  water,  sprang  up,  up,  up,  with 
eyes  almost  bursting  from  his  head,  up 
towards  the  light  above,  which  shone 
brighter  and  brighter,  until,  with  a  great 
splash  and  sob,  he  broke  through  the 
prison  of  water  out  into  the  freedom  of 
air  and  light. 

They  were  waiting  there,  the  others; 
they  had  reached  the  sailboat  and  sculled 
her  to  where  those  frightful  bubbles  rose 
so  swiftly,  and  they  had  waited.  It  had 
seemed  like  hours,  those  few  seconds  in 
which  Lawrence  had  swum  down  through 
the  water  to  the  sand  bar  on  which  the 
launch  rested,  and  had  brought  poor  Mal- 
len back  from  death  1 )  life. 

For  it  was  to  life.  The  strong  arms  of 
the  others  hauled  Lawrence  with  his  un- 
conscious burden  into  the  boat,  and  then 
began  the  task  of  reviving  that  spark  of 
life  which  fluttered  so  faintly  in  Mallen's 
breast. 

"  Don't  mind  me ;  I'm  all  right,"  gasped 
Lawrence,  as  he  fell  exhausted  across  a 
locker;  "  get  to  work  on  Mallen." 

"  Lawrence,"  whispered  Gaylord  in  a 
trembling  voice,  "you  are  a  hero — you 
saved  us  all.    I  almost  wish  you  hadn't, 

we've  been  such  cads "  but  Lawrence 

motioned  towards  Mallen,  and  Gaylord 
turned  his  attention  with  the  others  to 
the  limp,  outstretched  figure.  They  worked 
then,  those  fellows,  calling  to  their  aid 
every  lesson  they  had  ever  learned  for  the 
resuscitation  of  the  drowned,  and  at  last 
Mallen's  chest  began  faintly  to  rise  and 
fall  of  its  own  accord. 

"  He's  chilled  blue,"  groaned  one  of  the 
workers;  "he'll  go  off  in  spite  of  every- 
thing we  can  do  if  he's  not  warmed  up. 
If  we  only  had  brandy  and  blankets !  " 

But  there  was  no  brandy  and  no  warm 
covering,  and  the  air  was  chill. 


"The  wigwag,"  whispered  Lawrence. 
"  Look,  the  fog  has  lifted,  and  we  can  see 
the  Santee ;  try  her  with  the  jumper  of  a 
working  suit." 

"  Good  man ! "  cried  Gaylord.  "  The  very 
thing !  "  Tearing  off  his  white  jumper,  he 
sprang  to  the  rail  and  waved  frantically 
at  the  ancient  hulk. 

"They  see  us,"  he  presently  cried,  as 
from  the  Santee's  gangway  there  appeared 
a  flutter  of  white;  "there  goes  the  ac- 
knowledging signal.  Now  for  our  mes- 
sage." 

The  unwieldy  jumper  made  but  a  poor 
signal  flag,  but  nevertheless  Gaylord  man- 
aged to  make  his  message  understood. 
"Accident  —  medical  help  —  haste,"  he 
waved,  and  ten  minutes  later  a  swift 
launch  steaming  away  from  the  Santee's 
side  told  that  his  message  was  answered. 

Along  came  the  launch,  fairly  leaping 
over  the  waves,  and  when  within  hail 
Gaylord  sang  out,  "It's  Mallen,  pretty 
near  drowned ! " 

A  bump,  and  the  launch  was  alongside, 
and  a  young  surgeon  was  bending  over  the 
unconscious  Mallen;  his  directions  were 
quick  and  his  actions  were  quicker.  In  an 
instant  Mallen  was  lifted  into  the  launch, 
with  the  surgeon  working  over  him  like  a 
Trojan,  and  with  the  remainder  of  the 
rescued  party  warming  themselves  near 
the  boiler,  the  launch  made  the  best  of  her 
way  back  to  her  landing. 

"  He'll  do,"  briefly  remarked  the  young 
surgeon,  as  he  rose  to  his  feet  and  wiped 
his  perspiring  brow,  "  but  he's  had  a  nar- 
row escape.  Five  or  ten  seconds  more  un- 
der water,  and  he  might  as  well  have 
stayed  there,  for  all  the  good  it  would 
have  done  to  bring  him  to  the  top.  How 
did  it  all  happen  ?  "  he  concluded,  turning 
to  Lawrence. 

But  Lawrence  didn't  answer;  he  just 
looked  at  the  surgeon  with  a  queer,  far 
away  little  smile,  and  sank  down  in  an 
inanimate  heap  on  the  bottom  of  the 
launch. 

"  Two  of  them  for  sick  quarters,"  re- 
marked the  surgeon  quietly  to  the  hos- 
pital orderlies  who,  with  their  stretchers, 
stood  waiting  on  the  dock,  "  and  get  thera 
there  quickly,"  he  added,  as  the  launch 
was  made  fast. 

Sick  quarters  are  never  very  interest- 
ing; those  at  the  Naval  Academy  are  not, 
at  any  rate,  so  there  is  small  use  in  follow- 
ing the  stretchers  past  the  gloomy  thresh- 
old. Let  it  suffice  that  for  three  weelffl 
Lawrence,  in  a  crazy  delirium,  alternately 
raved,  sang,  wept,  and  demonstrated  orally 
very  abstruse  mathematical  problems; 
which  unpleasant  state  of  things  was  all 
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due  to  a  pernicious  brain  fever,  brought 
on,  so  the  medical  officers  said,  by  over- 
work, worry,  exposure,  and  the  like. 

As  for  Mallen,  he  was  rather  knocked  up 
also,  but  he  quickly  began  to  convalesce. 
Then,  as  soon  as  he  got  on  his  pins,  he 
did  a  very  astonishing  thing — but  that 
comes  later. 

Of  course  no  one  was  allowed  to  see 
Lawrence,  save  the  medical  officers  and  his 
mamma,  who  had  flown  to  him  as  soon  as 
she  had  heard  of  his  mishap.  They  would 
not  even  let  Mallen  see  him.  Mallen  was 
exceedingly  anxious  to,  as  were  also  a 
great  number  of  plebes  and  upper  class- 
men who  had  experienced  a  sudden  change 
of  mind  regarding  the  cowardly  qualities 
with  which  they  had  once  hinted  Law- 
rence was  endowed;  but  not  one  of  them 
was  admitted  to  the  large,  airy  room 
where  he  was  quartered. 

The  date  of  Lawrence's  reappearance 
into  the  active  world  of  cadet  life  is  re- 
membered by  many.  It  was  in  the  after- 
noon, just  after  the  ranks  had  been  broken 
and  the  cadets  were  streaming  out  from 
the  armory,  that  they  saw  a  very  pale 
youngster  emerge  from  sick  quarters,  and 
with  rickety  steps  attempt  to  make  his 
way  across  the  practice  ground. 

His  first  steps  were  but  an  attempt,  for 
hardly  had  he  taken  a  dozen  of  them, 
when  the  cadets  set  up  great  shrieks  of 
welcome,  and,  swooping  down  upon  him, 
almost  wrung  his  hands  oft  with  excessive 
shakings,  and  almost  broke  his  back  with 
joyful  slaps  of  welcome. 

In  the  midst  of  it  all,  two  gigantic  first 
classmen  lifted  him  high  in  air,  and  then, 
setting  him  on  their  shoulders,  headed  a 
procession  across  the  lawn,  the  body  of 
which  procession  was  composed  of  a  great 
cheering  mob  of  middies. 

From  this  perilous  though  honorable 
.position,  Lawrence  was  promptly  rescued 
by  the  medical  officer  in  charge,  who  from 
his  office  had  seen  the  episode  of  the  wel- 
come, and  who  now  in  great  wrath  bore 
Lawrence  back  to  sick  quarters,  after  vow- 
ing that  he  would  report  the  entire  corps 
of  cadets  for  outrageous  manhandling. 

When  Lawrence  finally  left  sick  quar- 
ters for  good,  he  found  a  piece  of  news 
awaiting  him  that  was  as  surprising  to 
him  as  it  had  been  to  the  other  cadets. 
The  news  was  that  Mallen  had  quietly 
resigned  and  gone  to  his  Western  home 
with  not  so  much  as  a  how  d'ye  do  or  good 
by  to  a  single  friend  or  classmate,  which, 
in  the  light  of  preceding  events,  was  cer- 
tainly queer,  but  which,  in  the  light  of 
subsequent  events,  was  not  so  queer  after 
all. 


It  was  at  the  end  of  a  hot  and  tiresome 
afternoon  that  the  battalion,  standing 
drawn  up  on  dress  parade,  was  waiting 
impatiently  for  the  deep  voiced  young  ad- 
jutant to  finish  publishing  the  stupid  or- 
ders, the  reading  of  which  kept  them  from 
dismissal.  The  usual  orders  were  at  last 
finished,  but  the  adjutant  still  stood  facing 
the  battalion.  There  were  yet  other  papers 
in  his  hand — clearly  these  papers  might 
be  interesting,  and  the  battalion  roused 
itself. 

One  paper  was  from  the  Honorable  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  himself,  and  com- 
mended very  highly  "  the  daring  bravery 
and  conspicuous  heroism  of  Naval  Cadet 
Percival  Lawrence  of  the  fourth ^lass,  who 
on  the  twenty  first  day  of  April,  at  the 
great  risk  of  his  life,  did  bravely  rescue  " 
— et  cetera,  et  cetera.  A  tremor  ran 
through  the  battalion  and  it  wanted  to 
cheer,  but  it  didn't  quite,  for  it  wanted 
also  to  learn  the  contents  of  the  other 
paper,  which  the  adjutant  was  then  un- 
folding. The  other  paper  was  a  letter 
from  Mallen,  and  this  was  what  the  ad- 
jutant read  in  his  deep  voice : 

Chicago,  III.,  May  20, 18— 
To  THE  Battauon  : 

This  is  to  certify  that  I  am  a  cowardly  sneak 
who  is  not  fit  to  associate  with  naval  cadets  and 
gentlemen ;  and  so  I  have  resigned.  It  /was  I  who 
set  thoee  firecrackers  off  in  the  corridor  just  out- 
side of  Lawrence's  room  and  threw  their  wrappings 
behind  his  wardrobe ;  afterwards  I  tried  my  best  to 
make  you  all  believe  that  he  was  the  one  who  had 
raised  the  racket  and  who  afterwards,  by  refusing 
to  confess,  brought  disgrace  upon  the  whole  bat- 
talion. I  also  placed  the  torpedoes  on  the  stairs. 
I  was  the  only  cadet  not  asked  about  the  disturb- 
ance, for  I  was  supposed  to  be  laid  up  in  sick 
quarters  at  the  time.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  sneaked 
over  from  sick  quarters  and  set  a  slow  fuse  to  the 
crackers,  which  gave  me  a  chance  to  get  back  be- 
fore the  explosion.  In  return  for  this  and  all  my 
underhand  hazing  of  Lawrence,  he  saved  my  life — 
as  he  has  done  l£aty  he  can  perhaps  forgive  me ;  I 
won't  ask  the  battalion  to  do  that,  for  I  don't  see 
how  it  can  very  well  do  so. 

(Signed)  SmNEY  Mallen, 

Late  Naval  Cadet,  Third  Class. 

For  a  moment  the  battalion  stood  very 
quiet,  taking  in  a  long,  long  breath,  and 
then  it  did  a  thing  which  almost  sent  the 
stout  commandant  into  a  severe  fit  of  apo- 
plexy, for  it  then  and  there  took  off  its 
collective  cap  and  cheered  itself  black  in 
its  collective  face  for  Lawrence — Law- 
rence the  Vindicated ! 

And  then  it  recovered,  was  scolded,  sent 
to  the  armory  on  the  double,  and  dis- 
missed, whereupon  it  made  itself  black  in 
the  face  again  with  cheering,  and  almost 
killed  Lawrence  with  its  ferocious  kind? 
ness. 
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The  coward  had  turned  out  to  be  a  hero,  lines  as  an  instructor  or  cadet  were  laid 

the  sneak  had  turned  out  to  be  a  modem  near  the  academy  within  the  past  five 

martyr,  and  the  miserable  plebe  became  years,  he  will,  in  all  probability,  finish  it 

the   happiest   and   best   liked   youngster  for  you  himself,  and  tell  you  also,  what  is 

within  the  four  walls  of  the  old  academy.  more,  that  no  finer  officer  and  gentleman 

And  the  best  of  this  story,  if  it  has  any  ever  trod  a  quarter  deck  than  does  today 

best,  is  that  it  is  so  nearly  true,  that  if  you  he  who  was  once  known  as  "  Mr.  Percivfd 

begin  to  tell  it  to  any  naval  officer  whose  Lawrence,  Naval  Cadet,  U.  S.  N.  I  " 


WHEN  GEORGE  WAS  KING. 

An  ancient  hallway,  generous  and  square ; 

A  drowsy  fire  ghostly  shadows  throwing ; 
An  old  clock  ticking  slowly  on  the  stair, 

As  one  who  tells  a  story  worth  the  knowing ; 
And  prone  upon  the  bearskin,  showing  clear 
In  the  red  light,  a  sleeping  cavalier. 


His  listless  fingers  closed  about  a  book, 

One  red  sleeved  arm  above  his  head  reposing, 

And  on  his  nigged  face  the  weary  look 

He  wore,  perchance,  before  his  eyes  were  closing. 

And  one  stands  langhing  eyed  upon  the  stair, 

Half  merry,  half  confused,  to  find  him  there. 


A  maiden,  rustling  in  her  stiff  brocade, 

A  girlish  bud  fast  blooming  into  woman. 

With  the  same  face  that  Gainsborough  oft  made, 
Coquettish,  most  divine,  and  wholly  human. 

Who  watches  the  dark  sleeper  as  he  lies, 

With  something  more  than  mischief  in  her  eyes ; 


And,  step  by  step,  comes  down  with  bated  breath, 
Witt  lips  half  curled  and  yet  not  wholly  smiling. 

And  bends  above  him  (as  the  old  tale  saith 
Dian  above  Endymion  bent  beguiling) 

And  notes  the  gray  streak  in  his  dusky  hair. 

And  wonders  timidly  what  brought  it  there. 


Then,  as  a  sudden  thought  comes  flashing  red, 

All  guiltily,  as  though  the  whole  world  knew  it. 

She  first  inclines  and  then  draws  back  her  head. 

Though  the  old  clock  ticks,  '*  Do  it,  do  it,  do  it ! ' 

And  then,  with  hurried  look,  yet  tender  air, 

She  drops  a  tiny  kiss  upon  his  hair. 


Then  suddenly  wide  open  flash  his  eyes, 

And,  on  the  shaggy  bearskin  quickly  turning, 
He  glances  round,  half  shamed,  half  laughing-wise, 
.  And«  seeing  nothing  but  the  great  logs  burning 
And  the  old  clock,  he  marks  with  stifled  yawn 
How  many  minutes  since  he  slept  have  gone ; 


And,  thinking,  checks  the  smile  upon  his  face ; 

For  in  his  dreams  he  vaguely  can  remember 
He  thought  his  mother  from  her  heavenly  place 

Stooped  down  and  kissed  him,  lovingly  and  tender, 
And  then,  self  mocking,  brushes  off  a  tear, 
And  strides  away,  this  red  coat  cavalier. 

Theodona  Pickering. 
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BY  FREDERICK   FILLER. 


SYNOPSIS  OF  CHAPTERS  PREVIOUSLY  PUBLISHED. 

DETECTiYE  Monk,  of  the  Ohristiania  police  force,  who  tells  the  story,  recovers  «  valuable  diamood, 
known  from  its  peculiar  shape  and  color  as  the  Black  Tortoise,  which  has  been  stolen  from  Captain  Bar- 
tholomew Frick,  through  which  circumstance  he  is  soon  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  rest  of  the  old 
nan's  household,  consisting  of  his  nephew,  Einar,  and  his  niece.  Sigrid  ;  and  in  course  of  time  Monk  and 
the  young  girl  fall  in  loTe  with  each  other  and  become  secretly  engaged.  Acting  on  the  detective's  ad- 
vice, Frick  has  had  oonstructed  a  special  pavilion  for  his  valuables,  of  which  he  has  many,  but  this  does 
Bot  prevent  the  preetoos  Tortoise  from  being  stolen  again,  this  time  under  moet  peculiar  circumstances. 
After  some  clever  detective  work.  Monk  recovers  the  diamond  from  Mr.  Jurgens,  a  snperannnated  lawyer, 
who  has  purchased  it  for  five  thousand  kroners  from  a  young  woman  whom  he  first  declaree  to  have  been 
Miss  Frick,  and  afterwards  Evelina,  Sigrid's  maid,  who  bears  a  marvelous  resemblance  to  her  young 
mistress.  When  arrested  Evelina  acknowledges  that  she  stole  the  jewel,  but  Uter  on  she  retracts  her 
confession  and  is  brought  to  trial.  Among  the  witnesses  is  Mr.  Howell,  a  young  Englishman  who  was  a 
guest  at  Mr.  Frick's  at  the  time  of  the  theft.  He  produces  a  snap  shot  photograph  which  he  took  on  the 
afternoon  when  the  Black  Tortoise  disappeared,  and  which  shows  a  young  woman  who  is  apparently  either 
Miss  Frick  or  Evelina  in  an  incriminating  attitode  in  the  pavilion.  But  the  defendant's  lawyer  cleverly 
shows  how  the  photograph  in  qoestion  can  not  be  of  his  client,  and  this  and  other  evidence  throws 
suspicion  on  Miss  Frick.  Evelina  is  acquitted,  and  her  young  mistresa  is  placed  nnder  arrest^  charged 
with  the  theft  of  her  uncle's  diamond. 


XL 

n^HERE  was  one  XYdn^  which  the  Mom- 
*  ing  News  did  not  include  in  its  ac- 
count '  of  the  trial.  When  the  judge 
summed  up,  he  took  the  opportunity  to 
censure  the  conduct  of  the  police  in  the 
case.  He  referred,  he  said,  to  the  detect- 
ive^s  conduct  with  regard  to  lawyer  Jur- 
gens. He  was  convinced  that  it  had  never 
been  the  detective's  intention  to  exercise 
pressure  on  the  old  man,  but  he  had,  in  a 
passion,  laid  hands  on  him,  a  circumstance 
which,  at  the  turn  events  had  taken  in  the 
case,  appeared  in  a  very  unfavorable  light. 
The  detective  had  also  committed  another 
error  in  not  mentioning  the  incident  when 
he  gave  evidence  in  court.  The  judge  felt 
himself  obliged  to  declare  that  this  con- 
duct might  have  aided  the  condemnation 
of  an  innocent  person. 

Any  one  can  understand  in  what  a  pain- 
ful situation  I  found  myself.  The  worst 
of  it  was  that  I  was  obliged  to  admit  that 
the  judge  was  right — ^painfully  right. 
Also,  the  way  in  which  I  had  conducted 
the  case  had  contributed,  to  a  great  extent, 
in  throwing  a  terrible  suspicion  upon  the 
one  who  was  the  dearest  to  me  in  the 
world.  So  far,  I  did  not  foresee  the  result 
of  the  turn  which  the  affair  had  taken, 
and  which  in  itself  was  so  surprising  that 
one  hardly  had  time  to  reflect  before  the 
judgment  was  given. 

*  Copyright,  moi,  h  DtmbUday,  Page  &*  Company. —This 


I  went  home  immediately,  and  tried  to 
think  over  my  position;  but  even  then  I 
saw  only  darkness  around  me.  So  I  pulled 
myself  together  and  went  to  the  chief  su- 
perintendent's office.  He  still  sat  there, 
although  it  was  rather  late  in  the  evening. 
He  was  very  serious. 

"  I  have  already  been  informed  of  what 
has  taken  place  in  court,"  he  said ;  "  and  it 
pains  me  greatly  to  hear  what  has  hap- 
pened. My  purpose  in  speaking  of  this,  is 
to  spare  you  giving  any  account  of  it. 
Wait !  I  have  one  thing  to  tell  you  before 
you  answer — one  thing  which  you  ought  to 
know  as  soon  as  possible.  I  have  given 
orders  for  the  arrest  of  Miss  Frick." 

I  had  expected  that  some  such  thing 
must  happen,  and  I  succeeded  in  assuming 
an  indiiFerence  which  was  anything  but 
what  I  felt. 

**  I  knew  this  must  happen,  sir,"  I  an- 
swered, "and  I  have  no  doubt  what  I 
ought  to  do.  I  have  come  to  ask  you  to 
accept  my  resignation  from  the  police 
service.  My  written  application  I  have  not 
as  yet  made  out,  but  you  shall  have  it  to- 
morrow. I  ask  you  to  consider  it  as  al- 
ready in  your  hands." 

The  superintendent  looked  at  me  in  a 
friendly  way;  then  he  pressed  my  hand, 
and  said : 

**I  am  sorry,  more  sorry  than  you  can 
imagine;  but  I  neither  can  nor  will  ask 
you  to  take  back  your  resignation.    What 
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you  have  now  said  was  just  what  I  was 
prepared  to  hear  from  you.'' 

"  Have  you  heard,  sir,  everything  that 
took  place  in  the  court  today  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  have  obtained  a  verbatim  report 
from  the  officer  who  was  present  the  whole 
time." 

"  And  what  is  your  opinion  ?  " 

"  My  opinion  ?  I  understand  you  do  not 
refer  any  longer  to  yourself;  you  are 
thinking  of  the  young  girl  whom  I  have 
been  obliged  to  arrest.  Well,  what  shall  I 
say  to  you  ?  If  I  say  that  no  one  but  Miss 
Frick  could  have  taken  the  diamond,  then 
you  will  be  angry  with  me;  and  if  I  say 
the  contrary,  you  will  think  I  am  speaking 
against  my  conviction — isn't  that  so  ? '' 

He  was  right,  and  I  remained  silent. 

As  I  moved  to  go,  the  superintendent 
took  my  hand  again. 

"  You  have  met  with  a  great  misfortune. 
Monk — a  little  carelessness  on  your  part, 
a  bagatelle  which  in  ninety  nine  cases  out 
of  a  hundred  would  have  resulted  in  noth- 
ing, has,  by  force  of  circumstances,  driven 
you  from  a  post  which  you  have  filled  with 
much  energy  and  ability.  And  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  a  greater  misfortune  has 
befallen,  or,  in  any  case,  is  likely  to  befall, 
one  whom  you  hold  dear.  With  regard  to 
the  first,  you  are  a  man  of  energy,  and  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  ask  you  not  to  lose 
courage;  you  have  done  nothing  wrong, 
and  the  world  is  wide  and  generally  re- 
pays one  for  one's  labor. 

"  As  for  the  latter,  I  have  also  some 
advice.  Wait  patiently.  I  read  plainly 
in  your  face  what  you  intend  doing — you 
will  use  all  your  strength  and  energy  in 
trying  to  prove  the  innocence  of  this  lady 
against  whom  everything  now  seems  to 
tell,  and  it  is  far  from  my  intention  to 
dissuade  you  in  this ;  perhaps  you  will  suc- 
ceed. This  much  experience  has  taught 
me — that  nothing  is  impossible.  But 
should  you  not  succeed — and  who  can  tell  ? 
— do  not  make  the  mistake  of  ruining 
your  life  for  the  sake  of  a  woman ;  kinder 
to  yourself  and  to  her  to  break  and  have 
done  with  it  at  once,  before  it  shall  be 
too  late.  Remember,  too,  that  what  is  is 
inevitable,  and  that  one  cannot  build  a 
house  of  bricks  which  are  already  crum- 
bled to  dust ;  break  with  it,  the  earlier  the 
better,  and  do  not  attempt  the  impossible. 
If  I  can  ever  help  you,  now  or  later,  then 

come  to  me  without  hesitancy." 
*  «  *  * 

I  was  at  that  time  twenty  seven  years 
old,  and  when  the  next  day  dawned  my 
courage  and  energy  had  returned. 

The  superintendent  was  right  when  he 
had  read  in  my  face  the  determination  to 


leave  no  stone  unturned  in  order  to  prove 
the  innocence  of  my  fiancee — ^for  she 
was  still  my  fiancee.  But  I  did  not 
proceed  far  in  the  matter  before  I  dis- 
covered that  my  position  at  the  time— for 
I  was  no  longer  at  the  head  of  a  large  de- 
tective department  of  the  police— made 
my  work  both  difficult  and  unremunera- 
tive.  It  seemed  as  if  an  inexorable  fate 
had  decided  that  the  drama,  as  it  had  be- 
gun, should  be  played  out  to  the  end,  and 
that  no  human  intervention  should  be  tol- 
erated. 

It  was  impossible  to  see  Sigrid.  The 
very  next  day  all  the  papers  in  the  town 
began  to  speak  of  the  conduct  of  the 
police,  as  it  was  called.  Some  even  hinted 
that  I  should  be  prosecuted,  as  my  con- 
cealment of  the  truth  had  almost  led  to  the 
conviction  of  an  innocent  person.  This, 
however,  soon  passed  over,  as  my  resigna- 
tion was  accepted  without  delay.  But  the 
result  was  that  in  many  places  I  was  re- 
ceived with  distrust,  and  that  the  superin- 
tendent, with  whom  I  had  corresponded 
about  the  matter,  dared  on  no.  account  to 
give  me  permission  to  see  the  young  girl 
who  was  under  arrest. 

I  have  here  some  notes  from  my  diary, 
which  I  kept  from  purely  professional 
reasons,  that  the  notes  might  help  me  in 
my  work. 

"  June  ;^5.— Not  possible  to  obtain  per- 
mission to  see  Sigrid.  Tried,  therefore,  to 
see  old  Frick.  Ill,  couldn't  see  me-I 
don't  believe  much  in  that  illness.  In  the 
afternoon  went  to  see  Evelina's  counsel, 
and  asked  him  about  the  letter  which  had 
been  delivered  to  him  in  court  at  the  time 
when  he  asked  for  postponement.  He  re- 
fused again  to  give  me  any  information 
about  the  letter  or  its  contents;  he  was 
bound  to  secrecy,  he  said.  I  think  very 
much  hangs  on  this  letter;  some  one  must 
have  given  the  lawyer  weapons  to  use,  not 
only  in  defense  of  Evelina,  but  against 
Sigrid.  Who  can  it  be?  What  can  the 
motive  be,  and  what  is  the  object  ? 

"I  then  spoke  to  the  court  attendant. 
He  had  received  the  letter  from  a  com- 
missionaire, with  injunctions  to  deliver  it 
to  the  counsel  for  the  defense  without  de- 
lay. I  shall  try  to  find  the  commissionaire, 
but  that  will  perhaps  take  some  days;  m 
the  mean  while,  time  flies. 

"  June  25. — ^I  have  spent  two  days  in 
looking  for  the  commissionaire.  I  began 
with  No.  1,  and  only  when  I  had  got  up  to 
87  did  I  find  the  right  man.  He  had  had 
the  letter  from  a  little  newspaper  boy  out- 
side the  grand  caf^.  At  last  I  got  hold 
of  the  newspaper  boy.  He  had  received 
it  from  a  "  gentleman,"  but  whether  the 
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jiccntleman  was  old  or  young,  fair  or  dark, 
he  could  not  remember — in  fact,  nothing 
— and  there  I  standi 

'^  I  triod  again  to  see  old  Frick.  He  said 
he  was  not  at  home,  but  in  the  afternoon 
he  sent  me  the  following  letter: 

Honored  Sir — ^T  had  better  at  once  inform  yoo 
that  I  do  not  consider  we  two  can  longer  ha^  any 
piflasnre  in  each  other^s  aequaintaaoe.  Neither 
Einar  or  Sigrid  Frick  will  ever  again  set  foot  in  my 
house,  and  yoor  name  will  never  be  mentioned  here. 

Your  \  part,  Mr.  Monk,  in  the  past  month's 
events,  I  am  not  so  sure  about,  and  I  do  not  intend 
to  trouble  myself  about  it  further. 

It  is  sufficient  for  me  to  know  that  yon  have 
assisted  in  the  attempt  to  conceal  t^e  criminal 
conduct  of  my  brother^s  ckiMren.  That  there  may 
be  eircuautances  which  render  yom:  oondnct  ezco- 
eable,  I  know  well  enough;  bat  at  any  rate,  I  do  not 
see  why  we  should  meet  or  see  each  other  again. 
Yours  truly, 

Bartholomew  Frick. 

"  June  28. — I  spent  the  day  in  keeping 
my  eye  on  the  actor,  Evelina,  and  her 
mother — a  difficult  task  now,  since  I  have 
to  manage  without  my  trusted  constable, 
and  rely  exclusively  upon  myself  or  some 
wretched  hireling.  Evelina  never  goes  out; 
she  is  said  to  be  ill.  Her  mother  enjoys 
greatly  the  role  of  martyr  on  her  daugh- 
ter's behalf.  She  is  said  to  have  received  a 
considerable  sum  of  naoney  from  old  Frick. 
The  actor  continues  his  gay  life.  He 
seems  to  have  a  little  money,  but  nothing 
extraordinary. 

^'I  have  spoken  with  Mr.  HowelL  He 
behaves  and  speaks  like  a  gentleman,  but 
...  I  have  no  belief  in  him.  He  ex- 
pressed the  greatest  regret  at  having  been 
mixed  up  in  the  ease.  Nothing  could  have 
persuaded  him  that  it  was  not  Evelina  he 
had  photographed  in  front  of  the  cup- 
board with  the  diamond  in  her  hand. 
(Yes,  but  what  does  that  help,  when  the 
hands  of  the  clock  and  the  dress  tell  an- 
other story.)  He  was  going  to  England 
in  a  few  days,  he  said,  whatever  the  police 
might  say  or  do.  He  would  not  appear  in 
court;  but  they  had,  of  course,  his  evi- 
dence from  the  last  proceedings. 

'^I  asked  what  old  Frick  had  to  say 
against  his  nephew  Einar.  Mr.  Howell 
said  he  could  not  understand;  he  had  in 
vain  tried  to  bring  the  old  fellow  round. 
Mr.  Howell  apparently  speaks  very  openly ; 
but  I  have  learned  nothing  new  from  him. 
Does  he  conceal  something  ? 

"Julp  5- — A  whole  week  gone,  and  I 
have  done  nothing.  The  time  draws  near 
when  the  case  will  come  again  before  the 
court,  and  every  one  seems  to  be  of  the 
opinion — though  it  is  dreadful  to  have  to 
write  it  down — that  Sigrid  will  be  found 
guilty. 


"  I  have  written  twice  to  Einar  Frick  in 
Hamburg,  but  have  not  received  any  re- 
ply, although,  by  telegraphing  to  his  hotel, 
I  have  found  out  that  he  has  been  there 
and  has  received  my  letters. 

"It  seems  as  if  I  were  beating  my  head 
against  a  stone  wall. 

"  I  have  been  to  the  pawnbroker,  Abra- 
hamson.  At  first  I  saw  only  a  humpbacked 
clerk,  who  stared  at  me  with  a  derisive 
smile,  but  afterwards  Abrahamson  himself 
appeared.  He  said  he  had  told  everything 
he  knew  in  court,  and  had  no  time  to  talk 
with  me.  It  is  very  different  now  from 
the  time  when  I  was  chief  of  the  detective 
force! 

"The  day  before  yesterday  an  impor- 
tant thing  happened.  The  actor  Frederik- 
sen  left  by  the  night  train  for  Copenhagen. 
I  couldn't  keep  him  back,  and  the  police 
wouldn't  stop  him;  and  now  I  suspect  that 
with  him  has  disappeared  one  of  the  few 
possible  chances  of  getting  the  robbery 
cleared  np. 

^Jvly  6. — ^All  the  morning  papers  an- 
nounce today  in  big  type  the  news  that 
Evelina  Reierson  has  committed  suicide; 
she  has  hanged  herself  in  her  own  room  in 
her  mother's  house.  All  agree  that  she 
committed  suicide  while  insane.  After 
her  arrest  she  had  several  times  betrayed 
sigrns  Qf  insanity,  which  at  last  resulted  in 
this  deplorable  act — so  say  the  reports. 
All  the  papers  speak  in  regretful  terms  of 
the  event,  and  the  Truthseeker  and  several 
other  papers  are  untiring  in  expatiating 
upon  the  responsibilities  which  the  "  real 
culprit "  and  the  police  must  take  upon 
themselves  for  what  has  happened. 

"  I  hardly  understand  how  I,  in  the  long 
run,  am  going  to  hold  out,  i>owerless  as  I 
am  to  do  anything. 

"  July  7. — I  went  today  to  Mrs.  Reier- 
son's  to  see  if  I  could  possibly  find  out  if 
the  dead  girl  had  left  behind  her  any 
message  or  confession.  As  1  had  expected, 
however,  I  was  received  by  the  worthy 
dame  with  a  shower  of  curses  and  abuse. 
It  was  impossible  to  do  anything  in  that' 
quarter. 

"  Old  Frick  seems  entirely  overwhelmed 
by  his  niece's  guilt,  and  does  not  allow  her 
name  to  be  mentioned.  He  has,  however, 
engaged  the  best  lawyer  in  Ohristiania  as 
her  counsel.    Will  that  be  of  any  use  ? 

^  July  9. — Only  three  days  before  the 
court  meets,  and  not  a  step  more  forward ! 
Yes,  I  have  done  something.  I  have  spoken 
with  the  lawyer  who  will  take  up  Sigrid's 
case.  He  confided  to  me  that  Sigrid  had 
informed  him  that  it  was  really  she  who 
had  visited  the  pawnbroker  that  afternoon, 
to  get  him  to  lend   her  money  on  her 
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trinkets;  but  she  refused  to  explain  how 
she  wanted  to  use  the  money.  The  lawyer 
had  impressed  upon  her  that  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  she  should  explain 
herself  on  that  point,  but  the  young  girl 
was  obdurate. 

"  What  can  this  mean? 

^  What  use  could  Sigrid  have  for  four 
thousand  kroners,  and  why  couldn't  she 
explain  what  she  wanted  them  for  ?  This 
has  given  me  much  food  for  reflection. 

"  In.  the  mean  time,  I  asked  the  lawyer 
if  he  had  taken  note  of  the  fact  that  the 
pawnbroker's  time  by  the  clock  had  made 
it  impossible  that  Miss  Frick  could  be 
back  at  Villa  Ballarat  at  the  time  when 
the  photograph  was  taken.  According  to 
the  pawnbroker's  account,  she  drove  from 
there  at  twenty  five  minutes  to  six,  and 
the  clock  in  the  photograph  showed  it  to  be 
twenty  minutes  to  six.  The  way  from 
Bishop  Road  to  Villa  Ballarat  cannot  be 
covered  in  ^ye  minutes. 

"  The  lawyer  promised  to  prove  this — 
but  what  could  Sigrid  want  with  four 
thousand  kroners?  What  could  she  have 
to  hide?" 

My  notes  closed  here.  Three  days  after- 
wards the  case  came  before  the  court.  I 
was  myself  called  as  witness,  but  my  recol- 
lections of  that  day  are  very  indistinct.  I 
felt  as  if  I  were  walking  in  my  sleep  or  in 
the  throes  of  a  dreadful  dream.  If  I  had 
been  the  accused  I  should  have  acted  calm- 
ly and  with  presence  of  mind,  I  am  sure. 
But  I  was  not  the  accused,  though  guilty 
of  having  been  the  cause  of  bringing  the 
young  girl  whom  I  loved  more  than  my 
life  before  a  court  of  justice,  and  having 
her  accused  of  having  committed  a  despic- 
able theft  from  her  benefactor.  It  was 
some  time  afterwards  that  I,  through  read- 
ing the  accounts  in  the  paper,  got  some 
idea  of  what  had  taken  place  that  day  in 
the  court. 

Nearly  all  the  witnesses  who  appeared 
against  Evelina  were  also  summoned  on 
this  occasion.  The  evidence  threw  no  new 
light  on  the  case,  so  I  shall  not  go  more 
than  is  absolutely  necessary  into  the 
events  of  that  terrible  day. 

When  I  gave  my  explanation  of  my  visit 
to  Mr.  Jurgens,  the  public  attempted  to 
assail  me  with  terms  of  abuse  and  deris- 
ion. The  judge  soon  called  them  to  order, 
but  I  was  subjected  to  the  most  offensive 
glances  while  I  told  the  story  of  my  own 
folly. 

Sigrid  did  not  attempt  to  hide  her  visit 
to  the  pawnbroker,  but  refused  to  explain 
for  what  purpose  she  required  the  money. 
On  the  other  hand,  she  absolutely  denied 


having  set  foot  in  the  museum  between 
five  and  half  past  seven. 

The  public  prosecutor  in  his  address 
laid  special  stress  upon  the  following 
facts: 

The  accused  had  herself  admitted  that 
she,  on  the  day  of  the  robbeiy,  had  taken 
most  unusual  steps  to  become  possessed  of 
a  large  sum  of  money,  but  that  she  had 
not  succeeded  in  this  at  the  pawnbroker's. 
It  was  clear  that  it  was  of  the  gnreatest  im- 
portance for  her  to  obtain  at  least  four 
thousand  kroners  that  day,  and  that  all 
other  ways  out  of  the  difficulty  seemed  to 
be  closed  against  her. 

She  was  one  of  the  few  who  could,  with- 
out creating  suspicion,  go  in  and  out  of 
the  museum  where  the  diamond  was  kept. 

Then  there  was  the  photograph  taken 
by  Mr.  Howell  of  her  standing  with  the 
diamond  in  her  hand  at  twenty  minutes  to 
six  that  afternoon.  That  the  photograph 
represented  Miss  Frick,  although  she  de- 
nied having  visited  the  museum  during 
that  time,  there  was  no  longer  any  doubt, 
after  an  examination  with  the  magnifying 
glass. 

Finally,  there  was  the  evidence  of  the 
late  chief  detective,  that  Mr.  Jurgens  at 
the  beginning  had  declared  he  had  bought 
the  diamond  of  the  accused.  Only  later 
had  the  old  man,  frightened  by  the  de- 
tective's improper  behavior,  changed  his 
statement. 

These  were,  in  brief,  the  chief  points  in 
the  public  prosecutor's  address,  and  it  is 
not  necessary  to  add  that  after  the  evi- 
dence and  his  speech,  there  was  scarcely  a 
person  in  the  court  who  doubted  but  that 
Miss  Frick  was  guilty. 

The  counsel  for  the  accused  had  no 
other  defense  than  the  point  which  I  men- 
tioned in  my  diary ;  but  this  he  turned  to 
account  beyond  all  expectation.  It  ap- 
peared that  the  time  when  Miss  Frick  left 
the  pawnbroker's  could  be  substantiated 
to  the  minute,  by  the  circumstance  that 
the  pawnbroker  on  this  occasion  had 
looked  at  his  watch  and  asked  his  clerk 
if  the  time  was  not  twenty  five  minutes  to 
six.  The  clerk  had  then  leaned  out  of  the 
window,  looked  at  the  clock  in  the  church 
tower,  and  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

The  counsel  had  also  examined  the 
driver  who  had  driven  Miss  Frick,  and  he 
could  clearly  remember  that  on  this  occa- 
sion he  had  driven  at  his  usual  pace, 
neither  more  quickly  nor  more  slowly. 

The  counsel  had,  by  way  of  experi- 
ment, taken  several  drives  with  the  same 
horse  and  carriage,  and  had  found  that 
the  distance  was  never  made  in  less  than 
fifteen  minutes,  when  driving  at  the  usual 
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pace,  and  at  a  more  rapid  pace  not  less 
than  ten  minutes. 

IJe  had  thereby  shown,  he  said,  that  if 
Miss  Frick  was  the  lady  who  had  left  the 
pawnbroker's  at  twenty  five  minutes  to  six 
— which  was  now  an  established  fact — it 
could  not  be  she  who  had  been  photo- 
graphed with  the  diamond  in  her  hand  at 
twenty  minutes  to  six.  That  the  little 
clock  in  the  elephant's  head  was  right  to 
the  minute  had  been  proved  by  Mr. 
Trick's  evidence. 

The  public  prosecutor,  in  the  reply, 
stated  that  it  was  a  well  known  fact  that 
there  was  often  a  difference  of  several 
minutes  in  the  clocks  of  the  town. 

The  counsel  maintained  that  such  a 
great  difference  as  would  be  necessary  in 
such  a  case,  at  least  ten  minutes,  was 
scarcely  possible.  Altogether,  he  utilized 
this  circumstance  to  the  utmost,  and  made 
his  final  appeal  to  the  jury  so  impressive 
that  when  the  jury  retired  there  was  great 
uncertainty  as  to  the  result. 

The  counsel's  address  concluded  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  It  would  be  foolish  of  me  to  maintain 
that  I  have  proved  that  my  client  is  not 
guilty  of  the  theft  of  which  she  is  accused. 
But  I  have  the  right  to  ask,  is  there  any 
one  who  believes  that  the  public  prosecutor 
has  proved  her  guilt  ?  I  have,  at  any  rate, 
shown  that,  in  order  that  the  assertion  of 
the  prosecution  may  hold  good,  the  young 
lady  must  have  been  in  two  places  at  the 
same  time.  If  she  had  been  at  the  pawn- 
broker's at  the  time  when  all  the  evidence 
went  to  show  she  was  there,  then  she  can- 
not be  the  person  who  was  photographed 
by  Mr.  Howell  with  the  stolen  diamond  in 
her  hand. 

"  I  admit  that  there  is  weighty  circum- 
stantial evidence  against  the  young  lady; 
but  have  I  not  also  shown  that  there  is 
also  weighty  circumstantial  evidence  in 
contradiction  ?  All  will  agree  that  this  is 
an  unusual  case.  This  robbery,  which  has 
now  been  twice  before  the  court,  in  the 
form  of  two  different  charges  against  two 
different  persons,  will  remain  a  mystery, 
whatever  the  verdict  of  the  jury  may  be 
today. 

"I  venture  to  say  that  whatever  your 
judgment  may  be  today,  we  shall  tomor- 
row hear  that  half  of  the  public  approve  of 
it  and  the  other  half  disapprove.  The 
theft  is,  and  will  remain,  a  mystery. 

"  Any  one  who  was  present  at  the  for- 
mer trial,  will  remember  that  when  the 
case  was  nearly  concluded — in  fact,  just 
before  the  jury  retired — there  was  scarcely 
a  person  in  court  who  was  not  convinced 
that  the  case  was  as  clear  as  any  could  be, 
11  J  M 


and  that  the  conscience  of  the  jurymen 
would  not  be  troubled  in  any  way  by  pro- 
nouncing a  verdict  of  *  Guilty.'  But  an 
hour  or  two  afterwards  all  were  agreed  that 
they  might  with  just  as  easy  a  mind  pro- 
nounce a  verdict  of  *  Not  guilty.'  Might 
not  the  same  thing  happen  today  ? 

"  I  am  not  so  fortunate,  it  is  true,  as  my 
colleague,  who  was  the  counsel  for  the 
defense  on  the  first  occasion.  I  have  not, 
at  any  rate,  succeeded  in  producing  evi- 
dence which  would  compel  the  prosecution 
to  drop  the  case;  but  I  have  at  least  suc- 
ceeded in  showing  tlu.t  if  the  public  prose- 
cutor is  correct  in  his  statements,  then  my 
client  must  be  a  supernatural  being!  " 

The  counsel  added  a  passionate  appeal 
to  the  jury  on  behalf  of  his  client,  and  sat 
down. 

The  jury  consulted  for  three  hours,  and 
when  they  at  last  returned  to  court  their 
answer  to  the  question  of  "  Guilty  or  not 
guilty  ?  "  was :  "  No !    Not  guilty."  ^ 

My  first  impression  was  one  of  infinite 
joy  and  relief;  but  it  was  not  to  last  long. 
The  verdict  was  received  by  the  public 
with  deep  silence;  and  when  Sigrid  was 
liberated,  and  about  to  leave  the  court,  she 
was  received  with  hooting  and  hissing  by 
the  large  crowd  which  in  an  incredibly 
short  time  had  collected  outside.  Stones 
were  thrown  after  her  carriage,  and  it  was 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  the  police 
got  her  safely  away. 

There  were  not  ten  people  in  Chilstiania 
the  next  day  who  were  not  convinced  that 
Sigrid  Frick  had  stolen  her  uncle's  dia- 
mond, and  that  there  were  dark  pages  in 
her  life  which  were  the  cause  of  her  being 
in  need  of  money.  Then,  besides*  this,  she 
was  looked  upon  as  the  cause  of  Evelina's 
suicide. 

The  next  day  the  papers  contained  ac- 
counts of  what  had  happened  the  day  be- 
fore in  the  court,  and  the  trial  was  the 
general  topic  of  conversation.  No  one 
rose  in  her  defense.  The  suicide  of  Eve- 
lina especially  had  tended  to  inflame  the 
minds  of  the  public.  Most  people  were 
convinced  that  the  cause  of  the  suicide 
was,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  the 
treatment  to  which  she  had  been  exposed 
while  being  accused  of  a  crime  of  which 
she  was  innocent. 

In  one  paper  appeared  a  furious  leader 
with  the  heading :  "  Is  there  one  law  for 
the  rich  and  another  for  the  poor?"  It 
dwelt  at  some  length  upon  the  position  of 
the  poor  young  girl  in  the  service  of  the 
rich  young  lady.  How  the  rich  lady  had 
stolen  the  diamond  in  order  to  use  the 
money  for — well,  I  will  not  repeat  the 
words;  how  the  poor  girl  was  arrested  by 
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the  police,  driven  out  of  her  wits,  and 
eventually  to  suicide ;  bow  the  police,  who 
apparently  seemed  to  be  on  a  friendly 
footing  with  the  rich  lady,  tried  to  screen 
her  guilt,  and  how  riches  bad  eventually 
succeeded  in  getting  the  wealthy  criminal 
acquitted. 

The  result  of  this  article  was  that  a 
large  mob  proceeded  next  day  to  Frick's 
villa,  in  the  belief  that  Sigrid  was  still 
there,  and  broke  the  windows,  hooting  and 
hissing  all  the  time. 

Old  Frick  naturally  became  furious, 
and,  armed  with  his  revolver  and  his 
saber,  he  single  handed  attacked  the  mob 
which  surrounded  the  house. 

He  was  no  doubt  under  the  impression 
that  he  was  followed  by  a  force  consisting 
of  the  coachman  and  the  gardener;  but 
these  cautious  warriors  did  not  follow  him 
further  than  the  gate. 

Fortunately,  old  Frick  had  forgotten  to 
load  his  revolver,  so  no  great  mischief  was 
done.  He  was  at  once  surrounded  and  forced 
up  against  his  railings.  He  managed,  how- 
ever, to  use  his  sword,  if  not  with  dexter- 
ity, at  least  with  such  fury  that  it  took 
some  time  before  any  one  ventured  to 
come  near  him. 

He  had  succeeded  in  wounding  several 
half  tipsy  roughs,  who  attempted  to  close 
with  him,  when  finally  an  ingenious  young 
cattle  driver  caught  up  a  garden  seat  and 
rushed  at  him,  using  this  as  a  shield.  Old 
Frick's  sword  got  jammed  in  the  seat ;  he 
was  disarmed,  struck  on  the  head  with  an 
empty  bottle,  and  thrown  to  the  ground. 
Some  mounted  police  at  last  appeared  on 
the  scene,  charged  the  crowd,  and  saved  the 
old  man,  after  which  the  mob  dispersed. 

The  blow  which  old  Frick  received  on 
his  head  resulted  in  concussion  of  the 
brain.  For  several  days  he  lingered  be- 
tween life  and  death,  and  since  that  time 
has  not  been  able  to  leave  his  chair  with- 
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A  FEW  days  after  her  acquittal,  Sigrid 
left  to  join  her  brother  in  Hamburg, 
whence  they  both  sailed  for  America.  I 
spent  the  next  few  years  haunting  the 
place  where  my  happiness  and  my  expec- 
tations had  been  overthrown,  and  trying 
again  and  again  to  clear  up  the  mystery 
which  had  destroyed  the  happiness  of  so 
many. 

At  first  I  had  many  difficulties  to  con- 
tend against.  The  part  I  played  in  the 
diamond  case  had  made  me  unpopular 
with  the  public,  and  all  my  friends  ad- 
vised me  to  leave  the  country. 


Still,  the  public  does  not  remain  of  the 
same  opinion  from  one  day  to  another. 
The  feeling  against  me  gradually  sub- 
sided. I  fancy  people  had  an  idea  that  a 
hard  and  entirely  undeserved  fate  had  be- 
fallen me  and  others  concerned  in  this 
matter.  I  was  fortunate  in  being  able  to 
clear  up  one  or  two  mysterious  affairs, 
and,  in  short,  had  no  longer  to  complain 
of  want  of  sympathy  from  the  public. 

Then  the  news  came  that  Einar  Frick 
had  died  in  America,  and  I  resolved  to  go 
to  Sigrid  and  try  once  again  to  get  her 
confidence.  Close  on  this  decision,  my  old 
friend  Frederick  Viller  and  his  wife  Clara 
came  back  after  an  absence  of  several 
years,  and  I  told  them  this  whole  tale,  just 
as  I  have  set  it  down. 

We  were  all  silent  when  I  finished.  Then 
Clara  crossed  over  to  me,  and  laid  her 
hand  on  my  shoulder. 

"But  even  now  you  have  not  told  us 
everything ! " 

"  Yes,  everything  that  can  be  of  interest 
to  others." 

"  No,  you  are  wrong,  Monk,"  she  in- 
sisted in  a  friendly  tone,  not  removing  her 
hand  from  my  shoulder.  "  Did  you  not 
tell  us  this  that  we  might  help  you  ? " 

"Yes,  I  did." 

"Well,  and  however  strange  it  may- 
seem,  I  believe  that  one  of  these  little 
mice  can  this  time  help  the  lion.  But  you 
must  first  tell  us  everything.  When  Miss 
Frick  left,  why  didn't  you  go  with  her? 
Perhaps  you  thought  then  that  she  had 
stolen  the  diamond  ? " 

"No,  I  didn't;  but — ^well,  how  can  I 
explain  myself  ?  You  will  not  understand 
me.  I  believe  in  her,  and  yet  there  are 
moments  when " 

"  You  men  are  a  miserable  lot  of  crea- 
tures when  it  comes  to  a  question  of 
trust,"  said  Clara  with  unction.  "You, 
Monk,  and  very  likely  you,  Frederick, 
would  do  the  same.  You  do  not  hesitate 
to  assure  a  woman  that  you  respect  and 
love  her  above  everything  in  the  world; 
but  if  only  there  comes  a  wretched  photo- 
graph, or  some  accidental  coincidence, 
then  you  believe  the  same  woman  to  bo 
capable  of  committing  the  lowest  of 
crimes.  liCt  me  tell  you  what  passed  be- 
tween you  and  Sigrid,  and  then  you  shall 
tell  me  if  I  am  right?  " 

I  only  nodded,  and  she  continued  in  a 
severe  tone : 

"You  went  to  Sigrid  and  assured  her 
that  you  believed  in  her  innocence,  in  spite 
of  all,  and  you  proposed  that  you  should 
get  married  at  once  and  go  abroad." 

I  nodded  again. 

"  But  she  answered  that  she  read  doubt 
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at  the  bottom  of  your  heart,  and  that  it 
was  better  that  you  should  both  part;  isn't 
that  so?" 

"  Yes,"  I  answered,  and  I  could  feel  my- 
self growing  pale  at  the  memory ;  "  I  tried 
hard  to  get  her  to  tell  me  why  she  had 
attempted  that  day  to  get  money  at  the 
pawnbroker's.  If  it  could  clear  the  matter 
up  and  prove  my  innocence,  she  said, 
she  would  do  it ;  but  as  the  affair  stands  it 
would  not  serve  any  purpose,  and  only 
bring  disgrace  upon  another.  '  It  was  to 
get  your  brother  out  of  some  difficulty,'  I 
urged. 

"  *  It  is  of  no  use  talking  about  it,'  she 
said.  '  It  will  not  take  away  the  doubt 
from  your  heart.  Even  if  you  fancy  it 
gone,  it  will  come  again  and  again ;  and  do 
you  think  we  can  get  away  from  people's 
talk  and  malice?  No,  the  world  is  too 
small  for  that !  I  have  also  a  duty  to  fulfil 
to  my  brother;  and  in  that  you  could  not 
take  part.  To  you  he  would  always  be  the 
one  who  had  poisoned  our  life.' 

"  Such  were  her  words,  as  near  as  pos- 
sible. I  felt  I  had  only  empty  and  mean- 
ingless words  to  say  in  reply  to  them,  and 
so  we  parted." 

"  There,  didn't  I  tell  you  so  i "  exclaimed 
Clara.  "  It  is  your  own  doubt  which  is  the 
cause  of  your  weakness.  That  is  the  rea- 
son you  have  not  been  able  to  penetrate 
the  darkness." 

"  I  think  you  are  wrong  there,  Mrs.  Vil- 
ler,"  I  said ;  "  but  the  work  has  been  too 
much  for  my  strength.  I  fancy  it  would 
have  been  too  much  for  any  man.  Men- 
tion anything  I  ought  to  have  done,  and  I 
think  I  can  answer  you  that  it  has  already 
been  tried." 

"  Don  t  be  angry  " — Clara  spoke  very 
gently.  "  I  know  you  have  as  much  feel- 
ing as  you  have  common  sense,  and  per- 
haps more  feeling  than  most  people;  but 
with  you  men,  reason  always  comes  off  vic- 
torious in  the  end.  You  cannot  alter  your 
natures,  I  suppose.  Xow  we  must  see  how 
we  can  help  Monk,  Frederick,  as  he  can't 
help  himself ;  isn't  that  so  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  he  answered  cheerfully ;  "  it 
would  be  strange  if  we  three,  when  we 
have  put  our  heads  together,  should  not  be 
able  to  clear  up  the  mystery.  You  have 
here  what  you  have  hitherto  lacked.  Monk 
— the  experience  of  an  expert  in  many 
branches,  as  represented  by  me,  and  a 
woman's  intuition  and  instinct,  as  repre- 
sented to  Clara.  But,  as  a  preliminary, 
Monk  will  have  to  be  examined.  Have  you 
anything  to  ask  him,  Clara  ?  You  shall  be 
the  first,  then  my  turn  comes." 

"Yes,  I  must  begin,"  answered  Clara, 
looking  at  me  in  a  very  friendly  manner. 


as  if  to  appease  me  if  she  had  wounded 
me  with  her  remarks.  "  Tell  me,  was  not 
the  Englishman,  Howell,  as  ho  was  called, 
in  love  with  Sigrid?  Didn't  he  pay  his 
attentions  to  her,  and  wasn't  he  rejected  i  " 

"  I  fancy  he  did  try  a  little  at  first,  but 
he  soon  saw  that  I  had  forestalled  him, 
and  so,  with  a  good  grace,  I'll  admit,  he 
left  the  field  clear.  If  he  had  made  any 
definite  advances,  I  think  Sigrid  would 
have  told  me." 

'*  Are  you  quite  sure  about  that  ?  "  an- 
swered Clara,  with  an  air  of  superiority. 
"  One  is  not,  of  course,  father  confessor  to 
one's  fiancee.  But  can  you  tell  me  any 
other  reason  why  he  should  hate  both  of 
you?" 

"  Are  you  sure  he  hated  us  ? " 

"Yes,  I  am  quite  sure  about  it;  he  is 
the  cause  of  the  whole  mischief.  The  pho- 
tograph was,  of  course,  nothing  but  hum- 
bug." 

I  smiled  resignedly.  "  The  photograph 
was  only  too  genuine." 

"And  then  there  was  that  wretched 
actor,"  continued  Clara;  "he  left,  I  un- 
derstand, just  before  Evelina  committed 
suicide.  Have  you  heard  anything  of  him 
since?  It  was,  of  course,  on  his  account 
that  the  young  girl  killed  herself.  I  be- 
lieve he  first  of  all  got  her  to  steal  the  dia- 
mond, and  then  left  her.  That  was  the 
reason  of  the  pooi*  girl  committing  sui- 
cide." 

"I  also  thought  of  that,"  was  my  an- 
swer, "and  I  had  him  watched  after  he 
left  Christiania.  He  went  first  to  Gothen- 
burg and  later  to  Copenhagen.  But  it  is 
not  probable  that  the  money  which  Jur- 
gens  paid  for  the  diamond  has  at  any 
time  been  in  his  hands.  He  lived  the 
whole  time  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  often 
in  the  greatest  misery." 

"But  some  one  must  have  stolen  the 
diamond  I  "  Frederick  exclaimed. 

"  Yes,  that's  the  dreadful  part  of  it  all. 
There  is  only  one  theory  which  can  be  ap^ 
plied  to  all  that  has  happened  in  this 
dreadful  affair,  and  that  is  " — it  was  hard 
to  go  on — "  and  that  is,  that — that  Sigrid 
took  the  diamond  to  help  her  brother,  was 
photographed  by  Mr.  Howell,  and  then 
sold  the  diamond  to  Mr.  Jurgens.  No, 
don't  say  what  you  want  to  say,  Mrs. 
Viller.  Rather  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  my 
fixed  determination  in  a  few  days  to  go  to 
America,  and  again  offer  Sigrid  my  hand. 
Can  I  better  show  my  faith  in  her  ?  " 

Clara  did  not  answer. 

"  Where  is  the  actor  now  ?  "  Frederick 
asked. 

"He  died  in  delirium  tremens,  in  a 
public  hospital  in  Denmark.     I  had  an 
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agent  there  for  some  time,  who  tried  to  get 
something  out  of  him,  but  it  was  of  no  use. 
The  agent  was  under  the  impression  that 
the  actor  knew  nothing  of  the  diamond 
robbery — nothing  of  any  importance  to  us, 
at  least." 

"And  Mrs.  Reierson — have  you  tried 
her?" 

"  By  all  possible  means,  through  a  third 
I)erson.  SheVill  not  see  me.  If  I  show 
myself  to  her,  she  swears  and  curses  me 
for  having  brought  about  her  daughter's 
death.  Old  Frick  gives  her  a  yearly  pen- 
sion ;  but  as  she  has  completely  given  her- 
self over  to  drink,  it  does  not  last  very 
long,  and  between  each  quarterly  payment 
she  lives  in  the  greatest  destitution." 

"And  Mr.  Howell?" 

"  I  have  not  lost  sight  of  him,  although 
it  is  often  difficult  enough  to  keep  an  eye 
on  him.  He  leads  the  life  of  so  many  rich 
Englishmen.  He  spends  the  season  in 
London,  the  autumn  in  the  country,  and 
the  rest  of  the  year  in  traveling.  He  has 
a  yacht,  and  has  several  times  visited  Nor- 
way in  the  summer.  He  has,  however, 
been  only  three  or  four  times  in  Christi- 
ania  all  these  years,  and  then  only  for  a 
short  time.  He  has  on  these  occasions 
stayed  at  Villa  Ballarat  with  old  Frick. 

"  My  agent  in  England  informs  me  that 
he  is  well  known  as  a  gambler  and  as  a 
man  who  spends  more  money  than  he  can 
afford.  He  has  for  many  years  paid  fre- 
quent visits  to  a  country  house  in  York- 
shire— Ashton  Hall — belonging  to  a  rich 
gentleman,  Mr.  Ashton.  They  say  it  will 
end  in  his  marrying  the  gentleman's  eld- 
est daughter,  a  lady  who  is  no  longer 
young.  The  reason  for  this  long  courtship 
no  one  can  explain.  ^  They  think  he'll  not 
swallow  the  bitter  pill  until  he  is  obliged. 
Here,  people  believe  that  he  will  inherit 
old  Frick's  money.  Very  likely  that  is  the 
reason  he  goes  on  courting  so  long.  Very 
likely,  too,  the  old  man's  death  might  put 
him  on  his  legs  again,  and  save  him  from 
marrying  the  lady  in  Yorkshire." 

"  You  seem  no  longer  to  like  the  Eng- 
lishman ! " 

"I  have  never  liked  him  particularly, 
and,  as  I  have  told  you  earlier,  his  conduct 
frequently  appeared  to  me  to  be  suspi-. 
cious.  Yet  I  cannot  very  well  account  for 
the  reason  of  my  distrust  for  him.  I  have 
an  idea  that  he  played  a  part  in  the  drama 
which  I  do  not  comprehend.  I  believe 
your  wife's  instinct  tells  her  the  same." 

^^ Instinct!*^  repeated  Clara  withering- 
ly.  "  We  women  must  always  hear,  when 
we  in  some  way  or  other  hit  upon  a  right 
solution,  that  it  is  our  instinct  which  has 
come  to  our  aid — never  a  word  is  said 


about  logical  deduction!  Look  here,  Mr. 
Monk.  What  I  mean  to  say  is  that  I  am 
sure  that  Mr.  Howell  tampered  with  the 
photograph  in  order  to  ruin  Sigrid.  This 
result  I  arrive  at  from  the  following  rea- 
soning :  If  the  photograph  is  to  be  relied 
upon,  Sigrid  must  have  had  the  diamond 
in  her  hand  that  day;  but  she  denied  this 
absolutely.  No,  don't  try  to  avoid  it. 
Monk !  You  are  afraid  to  tell  me  that  now 
I  am  illogical — isn't  that  what  you  call  it? 
— like  all  women,  and  so  you  won't  even 
look  at  me. 

"But  I  haven't  finished  yet.  Suppose 
Sigrid  could  and  would  tell  a  lie,  what 
could  have  been  easier  for  her  than  to 
admit  she  had  that  afternoon  been  into 
the  museum,  had  taken  out  the  diamond 
and  looked  at  it  for  a  moment,  and  then 
put  it  back  in  its  place  again?  No  one 
could  have  said  a  word  against  this  ex- 
planation as  to  how  the  photograph  was 
taken.  No !  Sigrid  was  not  a  fool ;  and 
you  must  admit  that  if  she  wanted  to  tell 
a  lie  she  would  not  do  it  in  such  a  foolish 
way.  Admit  that  I  am  right.  Monk !  All 
probabilities  go  to  prove  that  Sigrid  spoke 
the  truth.  She  had  not  set  foot  in  Mr. 
Frick's  museum  that  day  between  five  and 
half  past  seven,  and — the  photograph  was 
tampered  with." 

I  went  across  to  a  small  iron  safe  in  the 
comer  of  the  room,  and  came  back  at  once 
with  a  small  photograph  placed  between 
glass  plates,  which  were  held  together  by 
india  rubber  bands. 

"  This  is  the  photograph." 

I  laid  it  on  the  table  between  them,  to- 
gether with  an  oblong  magnifying:  glass 
of  unusual  size. 

"  Now  you  can  look  at  it  for  yourselves. 
What  cannot  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye 
can  easily  be  discerned  through  the  mag- 
nifying glass." 

The  photograph  has  already  been  de- 
scribed.  It  was  three  or  four  inches  in 
height,  but  very  narrow,  so  much  so  that 
little  was  to  be  seen  but  the  girlish  figure 
in  front  of  the  open  cupboard  with  the 
shelves.  These  shelves  were  filled  with  all 
sorts  of  curiosities,  which  appeared  most 
distinctly  on  the  plate.  On  the  whole,  the 
photograph  was  clear  and  distinct.  It 
showed  the  girl's  left  hand,  with  the  ring 
on  the  third  finger  where  Evelina  could 
not  have  worn  it,  and  the  little  clock  in 
the  elephant's  head  marking  the  time  as 
twenty  one  minutes  to  six. 

"Tell  me.  Monk,"  began  Frederick, 
"whom  does  the  girl  in  the  photograph 
resemble.  Miss  Frick  or  Evelina  ? " 

"  Oh,  Evelina  I  I  was,  of  course,  accus- 
tomed to  seeing  Sigrid  in  that  costume- 
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the  braided  jacket  and  the  little  hat  with 
the  bird's  wing  on  it — so  at  first  glance  I 
might  have  doubted;  but  after  a  more 
careful  inspection  I  should  never  have 
hesitated  in  saying  that  it  was  Evelina — 
she  had  no  one  else — if  only  this  question 
of  her  deformed  finger  hadn't  cropped 
up." 

"  The  photograph  was  examined,  wasn't 
it?"     ' 

"  If  any  photograph  in  this  world  has 
been  examined,  this  is  the  one.  As  you 
may  remember,  the  photographer  Kodin 
and  another  expert  gave  their  opinion 
upon  it  at  the  first  trial.  Later  on  it  was 
examined  at  the  physical  laboratory  of  the 
university.  All  were  of  one  mind  in  say- 
ing that  no  attempt  had  been  made  either 
to  tamper  with  or  to  make  any  alteration 
in  it,  either  by  retouching  or  by  any 
other  means." 

While  we  talked,  Clara  took  possession 
of  the  picture.  I  handed  her  the  magnify- 
ing glass,  but  she  pushed  it  aside,  and 
continued  studying  the  photograph  with- 
out once  looking  up. 

"JIave  you  any  guarantee  that  this 
photograph  was  taken  that  afternoon — 
the  10th  of  May — between  five  and  half 
past  seven?  "  Frederick  asked. 

"  Yes,  only  too  positive  proof ;  but  the 
report  in  the  Morning  News  is  perhaps 
not  sufficiently  clear.  The  facts  are  these : 
The  snapshot  apparatus  used  by  Mr. 
Howell  had  a  roll  of  prepared  paper  suffi- 
cient to  take  ten  photographs.  I  suppose 
you  have  seen  this  sort  of  apparatus.  For 
every  new  picture  you  want  to  take,  you 
turn  a  little  screw  outside,  which  is  con- 
nected with  the  roller,  until  a  new  number 
appears  on  the  indicator.  When  all  the 
paper  on  the  rol!  has  been  used,  it  is  taken 
out,  in  order  to  get  the  pictures  developed, 
and  a  new  roll  is  inserted. 

"  On  the  back  of  this  photograph  you 
will  find  number  ten  printed.  Number 
nine,  which  was  also  produced  in  court, 
was  a  group  which  Mr.  Howell  had  taken 
in  the  museum  before  Jurgens  left.  The 
next — that  is  to  say,  number  ten — must 
therefore  have  been  taken  in  the  interval 
before  the  roll  was  handed  over  to  the 
photographer — in  other  words,  between 
five  and  seven  o'clock.  You  will  at  once 
see  that  even  if  Mr.  Howell  had  wanted 
to  deceive  us,  it  would  not  have  been 
possible." 

"  Yes,  I  fear  it  is  only  too  true.  I  have 
now  nothing  else  to  ask,  except  whether 
the  hands  of  the  watch  in  the  elephant's 
forehead  might  not  have  been  moved  back- 
ward or  forward  by  some  one,  either 
accidentally  or  purposely  ?  " 


"You  ask  the  same  question  which  I 
have  been  asking  myself  for  many  years. 
What  we  do  know  is  that  the  watch  was 
right  at  five  o'clock,  and  again  at  half  past 
seven.  It  is  impossible  that  it  could  have 
been  altered  in  the  mean  time.  It  appears 
that  the  glass  which  covers  the  dial  is  not 
movable.  If  the  watch  has  to  be  regulated, 
the  whole  of  the  clockwork  must  be  ex- 
posed by  removing  a  small  metal  plate 
under  the  stomach  of  the  elephant.  On 
examining  the  elephant,  two  days  after 
Evelina's  acquittal,  it  was  found  that 
there  were  no  marks  whatever  in  the  thin 
layer  of  dust  which  had  settled  in  the  joint 
between  the  ivory  and  this  plate." 

"  But  then  we  have  the  question  of  the 
time  to  settle,"  Frederick  said.  "  It  proves 
that  Miss  Frick  could  not  have  returned 
from  the  pawnbroker  at  the  time  which  the 
watch  in  the  photograph  shows.  As  far  as 
I  understand  you,  it  was  this  circumstance 
alone  which  saved  her  at  the  trial." 

"  I'll  tell  you  exactly  what  I  think.  It 
was  that  fact  which  saved  her  as  far  as  it 
gave  the  jury  a  pretext  to  answer  *  No  '  to 
the  question  whether  she  was  guilty  or 
not — or,  more  correctly,  an  excuse  for  not 
answering  *Yes'  to  it.  I  do  not  believe 
there  was  a  person  in  the  court  who,  in  his 
heart  of  hearts,  did  not  believe  that  Sigrid 
was  guilty.  But  her  counsel  very  cleverly 
laid  stress  on  the  obscurity  which  envel- 
oped the  whole  matter,  and  the  possibility 
that  they  might  give  an  unjust  verdict  and 
that  the  truth  afterwards  might  come  out. 

"  For  my  own  part,  I  cannot  deny 
that  those  who  believed  in  Sigrid's  guilt 
were  right  in  saying :  Supposing  that  the 
driver  had  driven  rather  more  quickly 
thaji  ordinarily,  then  the  discrepancy  in 
the  time  would  not  be  greater  than  five 
minutes.  It  might  easily  happen  that  this 
difference  in  the  time  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  clocks  in  the  different  parts  of 
the  town  did  not  tally." 

"  May  I  take  the  photograph  home  with 
me?" 

It  was  Clara  who  interrupted  us.  She 
had  sat  staring  hard  at  the  picture,  and 
now  she  stood  before  me  with  it  hidden  in 
her  hand.    I  reflected  a  moment. 

"  If  you  will  promise  me  to  keep  it  in 
Frederick's  safe  when  you  have  not  got  it 
in  your  hand." 

"I  promise  everything,"  was  Clara's 
answer;  "and,  among  other  things,  that 
the  photograph  has  been  tampered  with  I  " 

There  was  such  conviction  in  her  voice 
that  I  felt  a  new  throb  of  hope.  I  did  not 
have  a  chance  of  replying,  however,  for 
Clara  began  hurriedly  to  put  on  her  hat 
and  cape. 
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"  Come,  now,  Frederick,  it  is  past  three 
in  the  morning,  and  tomorrow  we  have 
still  another  day's  work.  Two  things  I 
must  know  before  we  go.  Where  does 
Mrs.  Reierson  live  ?  " 

"  In  her  old  den  in  Russelok  Street,  No. 
44." 

"  Where  could  one  find  the  clothes  which 
Evelina  had  on  that  day  when  the  robbery 
was  committed  ? " 

"  Very  probably  Mrs.  Reierson  still  has 
them,  if  she  hasn't  sold  them.  They  were 
produced  in  court,  but  later  on  they  were 
naturally  given  back  to  the  unhappy  girl's 
mother.  But  why  do  you  ask  about  them? 
You  know,  of  course,  that ^" 

"  That  is  my  business  for  the  present. 
Good  night !  " 

xin. 

After  a  miserable  attempt  to  get  a  few 
hours'  sleep,  I  rang  Frederick's  door  bell, 
to  find  him  just  up. 

"  Where  is  your  wife  gone  J  "  I  began. 

"  Clara  went  out  at  half  past  eight,  the 
girl  says ;  but  she  is  sure  to  be  home  soon. 
Why  do  you  ask?" 

"  She  telephoned  to  me  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  ago.  She  told  me  to  come  here  at 
once,  as  she  bad  something  of  importance 
to  tell  me." 

"  She  must  have  telephoned  from  some 
place  in  town."  Frederick  was  plainly 
surprised. 

"Your  wife  made  some  very  sensible 
remarks  about  the  photograph  yesterday," 
I  went  on.  "  Has  she  said  anything  more 
on  the  subject  ? " 

lie  hadn't  time  to  answer,  for  in  came 
the  very  person  we  spoke  of.  Her  cheeks 
were  rosy  with  the  sharp  moriting  air.  In 
her  hand  she  carried  an  untidy,  badly 
packed  brown  paper  parcel. 

"  Please  excuse  me,  Mr.  Monk,  for  keep- 
ing you  waiting ;  but  I  was  obliged  to  stop 
and  get  something  for  Frederick's  break- 
fast. For  you,  I  have  got  something  else. 
But  take  a  seat  at  the  table  and  have  a  cup 
of  coffee.  I  will  just  run  and  slip  off  my 
things — I  shan't  be  gone  a  minute." 

When  we  had  breakfasted,  she  brought 
the  photograph  and  the  magnifying  glass, 
and  laid  them  beside  me  on  the  table,  near 
the  brown  paper  parcel. 

"  Yesterday  I  promised  to  show  you  that 
the  photograph  had  been  tampered  with. 
I  could  have  done  it  at  the  time,  but  I  was 
anxious  to  refute  all  the  objections  which 
I  knew  you  and  Frederick  would  bring 
forward,  and  that  is  why  I  waited  until 
today.  The  matter  is  soon  settled;  the 
lady  who  stands  in  the  photograph  has  on 


a  little  hat  with  a  feather  in  it.  On  which 
side  is  the  feather  ?  " 

I  glanced  at  the  photograph.  "  On  the 
right  side." 

"  Yes,  quite  so ;  now  do  you  think  that 
any  lady  wears  feathers  on  the  right  side 
of  her  hat?" 

"  No — now  I  come  to  think  of  it,  ladies 
usually  wear  feathers  on  the  left  side  of 
their  hats,"  I  admitted. 

"  Usually,  do  you  say?  Not  at  all!  No 
lady  ever  wears  feathers  on  the  right  side." 

"  There  must  be  something  in  what  you 
say,  Mrs.  Viller ;  but  this  is  of  course  only 
the  little  wing  of  a  woodcock,  and  Evelina 
— Miss  Frick — I  mean  the  lady  in  the  pho- 
tograph— might  for  once  have  placed  it  on 
the  other  side." 

"Not  to  mention,"  Frederick  added, 
"  that  the  lady  in  a  hurry  might  have  put 
on  the  hat  the  wrong  way." 

"That  is  exactly  the  argument  I  ex- 
pected I "  shouted  Clara  triumphantly. 
"  That's  just  the  way  men  argue;  but  see 
here!  Here  is  the  selfsame  hat  which 
Evelina  and  Sigrid  wore  that  day  the  dia- 
mond was  stolen.  Now  you  can  see  for 
yourselves  I " 

She  tore  the  paper  off  the  parcel  and 
drew  out  a  little  green  felt  hat  with  a 
brown  wing  in  it.  I  jumped  up  and 
clutched  the  hat  greedily,  with  hands  that 
trembled  from  excitement. 

"  I  have  bought  it  from  Mrs.  Reierson 
today,"  continued  Clara.  "I  pretended 
that  a  rich  English  lady  was  collecting 
curiosities  from  celebrated  trials.  As  it 
was  fortunately  rather  far  on  in  the  quar- 
ter, I  could  see  that  Mrs.  Reierson  was  in 
great  need  of  money.  She  was  even  sober." 

I  sat  with  the  hat  in  my  hand,  staring 
at  it ;  the  feather  was  sewed  fast,  and  there 
were  no  signs  that  it  had  ever  been  fixed 
on  the  other  side. 

"  But  what  if  she  had  put  on  the  hat  the 
wrong  way?" 

Clara  laughed  heartily. 

"Here,  you  shall  see  for  yourselves!** 
She  took  the  hat  and  set  it  on  her  own 
head.  We  collapsed.  The  feather  slanted 
backward  as  it  did  in  the  photograph 
when  the  hat  was  put  on  properly ;  but  if 
it  was  turned  back  to  front,  as  Clara  now 
had  it,  it  slanted  forward  in  a  ridiculous 
manner. 

There  could  be  no  mistake — ^the  photo- 
graph had  been  tampered  with ! 

"  Are  you  both  convinced  ? "  exclaimed 
Clara. 

"Yes,"  Frederick  answered,  "it  is  all 
fraud  and  trickery." 

He  took  the  photograph  and  examined 
it  with  the  magnifying  glass. 
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Suddenly  he  laid  down  the  glass  and 
leaned  back  in  his  chair,  roaring  with 
laughter. 

"  That's  a  bit  too  much !  "  he  exclaimed. 
"  The  person  who  has  got  up  this  photo- 
graph must  have  been  audacity  or  igno- 
rance personified;  just  imagine  that  such 
a  thing  as  this  hasn't  been  found  out  be- 
fore! Look  at  Venus  de  Milol  Do  you 
know  the  Venus  de  Milo,  Monk  ?  " 

"  Do  you  mean  the  little  copy  in  ivory 
which  stands  in  Frick's  museum,  and 
which  has  come  out  in  the  photograph?" 
I  asked. 

"  Let  me  see !  "  Clara  rushed  forward 
and  snatched  the  photograph  and  the  mag- 
nifying glass.  "  What  is  the  matter,  then, 
with  this  Venus?  As  far  as  I  can  see  by 
the  photograph,  the  little  ivory  copy  must 
be  quite  a  work  of  art,  but  I  can't  see  any- 
thing remarkable  about  it." 

"STo,  because  she  has  got  no  hat  or 
clothes  on  her.  But  look  here  " — he  turned 
to  me — "how  many  arms  has  the  Venus 
deMilo?" 

"Only  half  an  arm  on  the  right  side, 
and  none  on  the  left." 

"  But  this  one  has  half  an  arm  on  the 
left  side  and  nothing  on  the  right.  I  can't 
understand  it,"  remarked  Clara.  She  had 
kept  hold  of  the  picture,  but  now  passed 
it  on  to  me,  and  looked  skeptically  at  her 
husband. 

"  There,  you  can  see  I "  he  said  trium- 
phantly. "When  a  woman  has  fixed  a 
feather  on  the  wrong  side  of  her  hat,  you 
can  detect  it  at  once ;  but  when  a  woman 
h^s  her  only  arm  placed  on  the  left  side, 
instead  of  the  right,  then  you  don't  notice 
it.    But  what  is  the  matter  with  Monk  ?  " 

I  had  been  looking  at  the  picture  for  a 
moment  through  the  magnifying  glass, 
when  I  suddenly  let  both  fall  and  jumped 
up  from  my  seat. 

"What  a  fool  and  an  idiot  I  have  been  I" 
I  muttered.  "  I  pretend  to  be  a  detective  1 
I  am  blind — completely  blind !  I  tried  to 
judge  others,  and  yet  have  not  been  able 
to  see  before  my  own  nose!  I  am  not 
worth  the  dust  I  eat ! "  I  scarcely  knew 
what  I  was  saying,  but  in. those  few  sec- 
onds the  whole  story  of  the  affair  which 
had  taken  up  so  many  years  of  my  life 
passed  through  my  brain.  Then  I  seized 
their  hands. 

"All  is  clear  now!  I  can  prove  that 
Sigrid  is  innocent.  It  is  as  clear  as  the 
day;  and  I  can  also  prove  who  is  the 
author  of  all  this  wretched  treachery." 

"But  how?" 

"  It  is  soon  explained.  Tell  me,  why  was 
it  that  Evelina  was  acquitted?  Because 
it  was  proved  that  she  could  not  be  the 


person  who  appeared  in  the  photograph — 
do  you  remember  ?  " 

"  Yes,  of  course  I  First  of  all,  because 
the  person  in  the  photograph  has  a  ring 
on  the  third  finger  of  the  left  hand,  while 
Evelina,  on  account  of  an  injury  to  her 
finger  when  a  child,  could  not  get  a  ring 
on  this  finger." 

"  Yes,  quite  right;  and  then? " 

"  Then  the  photograph  showed  the  time 
to  be  twenty  one  minutes  to  six;  and  at 
the  time,  it  was  proved,  Evelina  was  at  her 
mother's." 

"  Quite  so ;  but  in  the  photograph,  as 
you  and  your  wife  have  shown  me,  a  feath- 
er appears  on  the  right  side  of  the  hat, 
although  it  should  appear  on  the  left,  and 
the  Venus  de  Milo  has  an  arm  on  the  right 
side  where  there  should  be  none — but  no 
arm  where  there  ought  to  be  one.  If,  then, 
the  person  in  the  photograph  in  the  same 
way  has  also  her  left  arm  where  her  right 
should  be,  and  vice  versa,  then  the  great 
point  raised  by  the  prosecution  falls  to  the 
ground.    Isn't  that  so  ?  " 

"  Yes,  you  are  right ;  but  the  time  ?  The 
clock  in  the  elephant's  forehead  ? " 

Instead  of  answering,  I  went  over  to  a 
little  alarm  clock  which  stood  on  the  wri- 
ting table.  I  first  set  to  work  to  move  the 
hands,  carefully  shielding  the  dial  from 
them;  then  I  led  the  way  over  to  a  long 
mirror  at  the  other  end  of  the  room.  I 
placed  them  in  front  of  the  mirror,  and 
stood  behind  them,  holding  up  Uie  clock. 

"Look  in  the  mirror  now,  and  tell  me 
what  the  time  is." 

"  Twenty  one  minutes  to  six,"  answered 
Clara  and  Frederick  at  the  same  moment. 

"  Now  turn  round  and  look  at  the  clock 
— ^well,  what  do  you  say  now  ?  It  is  twenty 
one  minutes  past  six,  isn't  it  ?  " 

It  was  now  their  turn  to  make  deduc- 
tions. "  You  mean,  then,  that  the  picture 
is  altogether  a  fraud?  It  is  just  as  if 
everything  had  been  turned  about,  so  that 
left  becomes  right  and  right  becomes 
wrong." 

"I  mean  that  the  photograph  itself  is 
all  right,  and  the  person  who  is  in  the 
photograph  is  Evelina  Reierson.  At  the 
moment  when  she  was  photographed,  she 
wore  a  feather  on  the  left  side  of  her  hat, 
in  her  left  hand  she  held  the  diamond,  and 
on  the  right  hand  she  wore  a  ring.  The 
time  was  twenty  one  minutes  past  six." 

"But  how ?" 

"I'll  soon  tell  you.  The  whole  secret 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  photograph  was 
taken  from  a  reflection  in  a  mirror  I " 

"  You  are  right !    That  explains  all !  " 

"  Yes,  all ;  and  even  a  little  more  which, 
perhaps,  you  have  not  thought  of.    Thank 
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heaven  the  scales  have  fallen  from  my 
eyes,  and  I  can  see  once  more !  " 

"  This  is  no  time  for  Biblical  language, 
my  dear  Monk ;  let  us  hear  what  you  mean 
by  *  even  a  little  more.'  " 

"  You  are  right !  Well,  we  have  got  so 
far  that  we  know  the  picture  has  been 
taken  in  a  mirror;  but  in  what  mirror?  '* 

"  Well,  that  is  for  you  to  find  out;  both 
Clara  and  I  have  done  our  duty.^ 

"  You  certainly  have ;  and  I  shall  man- 
age the  rest — at  least  I  hope  so.  On  the 
wall  just  opposite  the  cupboard  in  the 
museum — the  one  which  appears  here  in 
the  photograph — there  is,  right  enough,  a 
mirror,  a  tolerably  large  one,  and  it  is  in 
that  mirror  that  the  photograph  was 
taken/' 

"  But,  then,  the  person  who  took  it  must 
have  stood  right  beside  Evelina,  and  he 
could  not  very  well  have  avoided  being 
included  in  the  photograph."  It  was  Clara 
who  made  this  remark. 

"You  are  quite  right,  but  he  stood  so 
much  to  one  side  that  he  did  not  come 
within  the  frame  of  the  mirror.  To  pre- 
vent the  frame  from  showing  in  the  pho- 
tograph, he  has  clipped  it  on  both  sides. 
That  is  why  the  picture  is  so  narrow." 

"  That  is  all  very  well,"  Frederick  ob- 
jected, "  but  there  is  one  thing  which  up- 
sets the  whole  of  your  fine  theory.  Is  it  at 
all  likely  that  Evelina  would  allow  any  one 
to  stand  beside  her  and  photograph  her  in 
the  mirror,  while  she  was  about  to  steal  a 
diamond? " 

"Yes,  it  was  just  that  point  which  I 
found  to  be  the  most  difficult,  a  little 
while  ago,  when  I  was  building  up  my 
theory,  so  to  speak;  but  I  have  happily 
solved  that  question,  and  the  solution 
opens  up  a  still  larger  vista  to  us." 

"  When  you  were  building  up  your 
theory,  you  say  ?  Do  you  mean  those  sec- 
onds a  little  while  ago,  when  you  stood 
with  staring  eyes,  and  muttering  some- 
thing about  eating  dust  ?  " 

"  It  is  possible  that  I  behaved  rather 
strangely,"  I  laughed,  "  and  I  haven't  an 
idea  how  long  I  was  away  from  this  world. 
But  even  if  it  was  for  only  a  few  seconds, 
they  were,  at  any  rate,  more  than  sufficient 
to  reveal  to  me  what  had  really  taken 
place  behind  the  scenes,  and  which  I,  un- 
til now,  have  been  quite  deceived  about. 
Just  listen !  If  you  remember  my  descrip- 
tion of  the  little  house  in  Frick's  garden, 
of  which  the  museum  was  a  part,  you  will 
remember  that  from  the  museum  there  is 
a  door  leading  to  the  fire  proof  room.  This 
door  is  just  at  the  side  of  the  cupboard 
which  we  have  referred  to  so  often.    The 


(To  he  concluded,) 


only  way  in  which  one  could,  by  aid  of 
the  mirror,  photograph  a  person  without 
being  noticed  in  front  of  the  cupboard, 
would  be  by  standing  inside  the  fire  proof 
room,  leaving  the  door  of  the  museum 
ajar." 

"Do  you  mean  that  the  Englishman 
had  been  inside  old  Frick's  fire  proof 
room?  The  door  of  that  surely  wouldn't 
be  open  ? " 

"  No,  it  is  a  strong  iron  door,  of  which 
old  Frick  had  the  key;  but  for  a  clever 
man,  whose  time  was  his  own,  it  would 
not  be  a  difficult  matter  to  procure  a  false 
key.  You  remember  that  Howell  had  had 
the  entree  to  the  museum  whenever  he 
liked,  for  many  months." 

"But  what  business  had  the  English- 
man in  there  ?  He  must  have  been  a  great 
scoundrel ;  and  there  is  no  reason  why  he 
should  not  have  helped  himself  to  what  he 
could  find.  But  perhaps  there  was  not 
much  cash  there,  and,  besides,  you  have 
not  said  anything  about  old  Frick  being 
robbed  of  any." 

"  You  are  right.  I  cannot  yet  quite  see 
what  he  wanted  in  old  Frick's  fire  proof 
room.  But  one  thing  you  can  be  certain 
of,  and  that  is,  that  he  was  there  for  no 
good.  In  some  way  or  other  we  must  get 
old  Frick's  permission  to  visit  the  room, 
as  you  call  it.  I  fancy  that  is  where  we 
shall  find  the  key  to  the  mystery.  But 
how  shall  we  be  able  to  see  him  ?  " 

"  I  shall  manage  to  see  old  Fricf  said 
Clara,  "and  get  you  admitted,  as  well. 
But  I  am  ashamed  of  you.  Monk  I  Have 
you  quite  forgotten  Sigrid?  " 

"  Forgotten  Sigrid !  ^ 

"  Yes,  forgotten  her,  I  say.  What  was 
the  exact  time  by  the  clock  when  the  pho- 
tograph was  taken  in  the  mirror  ? " 

"  It  must  have  been  twenty  minutes  past 
six." 

"  And  the  whole  of  the  time  between  six 
and  seven  Sigrid  sat  with  her  uncle,  drink- 
ing tea  with  him.    Wasn't  that  so  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  Then  her  innocence  is  proved,  whether 
the  Englishman  had  been  inside  oldFrick's 
fire  proof  room,  or  not.  Why  don't  you 
telegraph  to  Sigrid  at  once  ?  Why  haven't 
you  done  so  half  an  hour  ago?  Rather 
than  marry  a  detective,  I  would  see  my- 
self-^" 

I  tried  to  answer  this  terrible  volley,  hut 
was  scornfully  sent  about  my  business. 

So  it  was  arranged  that  Clara  should  go 
to  old  Frick,  and  as  soon  as  we  had  tele- 
graphed to  New  York  we  were  to  go  to 
Villa  Ballarat  and  wait  outside  till  Clara 
gave  a  signal  that  the  siege  was  raised. 
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THE   TRIALS    OF  A    GUEST 

BY  MARY  MAXWELL   McLEOD. 


SOME   PERSONAL  EXPERIENCES  ENDURED  BY  AN  UNAGGRESSIVE 
SPIRIT  DURING  SOJOURNS  UNDER  STRANGE  ROOFS. 


A  GREAT  deal  has  been  written  on  the 
^^  subject  of  entertaining,  but  the  art 
of  being  a  guest  has  been  sadly  neglected. 
The  duties  of  visiting  are,  as  a  rule,  suf- 
ficiently recognized — to  take  one's  good 
clothes,  to  enjoy  oneself  conspicuously, 
to  leave  at  the  proper  time,  and  to  write  a 
polite  note  back.  But  these  '^rs  the  mere 
A  B  C  of  the  whole  art,  and  they  give 
no  help  whatever  to  the  sensitive  person 
face  to  face  with  the  problems  of  staying 
in  another  person's  house. 

And  they  are  very  real  problems.  Per- 
sonally, my  biggest  struggle  as  a  guest  is 
with  homesickness.  My  home  at  the  time 
may  be  represented  by  a  north  hall  bed- 
room, my  hostess'  may  be  a  veritable  pal- 
ace of  luxury;  yet  at  bedtime  comes  a 
sudden  sinking,  a  longing  for  the  little 
familiar  walls  and  surroundings,  my  own 
particular  pillow,  that  is  like  a  physical 
pain.  In  the  morning  and  all  day  I  am . 
glad  to  be  there,  but  with  night  comes 
back  the  terrible  sense  of  displacement, 
so  that  my  whole  inner  being  is  a  childish 
wail  of  "  I  want  to  go  home !  " 

Nothing  awaits  me  there  but  famil- 
iarity. Yet  I  could  pat  the  dingy  walls 
and  fling  my  arms  about  the  white  iron 
bed  (peeling  in  places)  when  I  am  restored 
to  them,  and  all  the  gaiety  to  which  I 
had  looked  forward  so  eagerly,  is  over. 
Asked  in  the  morning  to  prolong  my  stay, 
I  would  accept  gladly ;  but  oh,  the  misery 
when  the  invitation  comes  at  night,  and 
the  kindly  hostess — who  thinks  my  life 
rather  an  uncheerful  one — ^will  not  hear 
of  my  setting  out!  Instinctively  and 
frantically,  I  lie  about  an  engagement — 
they  will  telegraph  for  me,  in  the  kind- 
ness of  their  hearts.  There  is  no  one  to 
telegraph  to,  so  more  lies,  and  my  bag  is 
unpacked,  and  between  my  remorseful 
tenderness  for  then  and  the  longing  for 
my  miserable  apology  of  a  home,  I  am  a 
mass  of  bruised  sensibilities  and  could 
gladly  cry. 

And  yet,  when  the  next  invitation 
comes,  I  am  humming  all  day  with  pleas- 
ure in  the  prospect,  rounding  up  my  clean 
shirts  and  having  my  dimity  pressed, 
washing  my  hair,  and  wondering  if  the 


time  to  start  will  never  arrive.  And  the 
anticipation  is  usually  justified,  for  the 
days  are  filled  with  the  sort  of  doings  I 
enjoy,  and  I  find  ease,  and  importance, 
and  the  stimulation  of  human  intercourse, 
and  all  the  things  one  likes  best.  If  only 
this  little  private  bedtime  horror  could 
be  laid ! 

THE  TRIALS  OP  A  GIRL  VISITOR.    • 

The  most  awful  visiting  experience  of 
my  life  came  when  I  was  at  the  miserable 
age  of  fourteen.  A  kindly,  absent  minded 
lady,  meeting  me  on  the  street,  asked  me 
to  come  out  to  her  place  on  the  following 
Friday  and  stay  over  Sunday  with  her 
Louise.  The  prospect  was  a  thrilling  one; 
I  could  scarcely  eat  or  sleep  in  my  joyous 
excitement,  and  the  three  intervening 
days  were  eternities  of  waiting.  At  last 
the  day  and  hour  came,  and  I  and  my 
bag  were  put  on  board  the  car  that  would 
land  me  close  to  the  big  gates.  Being  a 
nervous  child,  it  was  acute  misery  to  walk 
up  the  long  gravel  approach  and  ring  the 
door  bell,  and  I  stammered  audibly  when 
I  asked  for  my  hostess. 

No,  she  was  not  at  home,  the  maid  said; 
she  had  driven  to  town,  taking  Miss  Lou- 
ise with  her.  For  a  ghastly  moment  I 
stood  hesitating;  then  the  woman  caught 
sight  of  my  bag — and  possibly  of  my  face. 
^ "  Oh,  she  was  expecting  you  ?  "  she  said 
kindly.  "  Well,  if  you  will  come  in,  they 
will  probably  be  home  any  minute." 

So  I  followed  her  up  into  the  great, 
solemn  guest  chamber,  and  listened  to  her 
kindly  apologies — her  mistress  had  told 
her  I  was  coming,  of  course,  but  for  the 
moment  she  had  forgotten.  Then  I  sat 
there  for  three  hours  by  the  clock — three 
hours  of  nervous  suffering  such  as  no 
earthly  calamity  could  produce  now.  Of 
course  I  understood.  Ten  minutes  after 
asking  me,  the  kindly  lady  had  forgotten 
all  about  it.  She  would  come  home  in 
all  serenity  from  her  drive,  and  find  an 
unexpected  visitor — it  might  even  seem 
an  uninvited  one.  Yet  if  I  slipped  out 
and  went  home„  how  could  I  explain  to 
my  family?  .  The  pride  of  fourteen  is  as 
great  as  its  sensitiveness. 
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The  sun  squares  on  the  floor  slowly 
lengthened  and  shifted,  and  the  buzzing 
of  a  fly  sounded  loud  in  the  dreary  quiet 
of  the  great  house.  As  the  last  quarter 
of  the  three  hours  dragged  itself  away, 
there  was  the  sickening  sound  of  wheels 
on  the  gravel;  then  the  housemaid's  low 
voice  and  a  dismayed  exclamation;  more 
hurried  whispers,  quick  steps  on  the  stairs, 
and  an  avalanche  of  remorseful  cordiality. 
Louise  had  evidently  been  warned  on  the 
way  up,  but  her  joyful  surprise  would 
have  betrayed  the  mortifying  truth  if  I 
had  not  known  it  already.  The  kindly 
lady  had  many  vague  remarks  to  make 
about  their  having  been  detained,  and  I 
accepted  them  all,  relieved  and,  on  the 
surface,  comforted  by  their  warm  cor- 
diality. We  had  beautiful  times  during 
the  next  two  days,  and  I  went  home  en- 
thusiastic, with  never  a  whisper  of  thajt 
grisly  afternoon.  Yet  the  soreness  lasted 
months,  even  years,  and  the  peculiar 
warm,  vast  stillness  of  those  three  hours 
can  be  suggested  in  a  flash  by  a  certain 
arrangement  of  furniture,  or  the  loud 
buzzing  of  a  fly. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  A  VISIT  ENDURABLE. 

In  really  successful  visiting,  hostess 
and  guest  give  each  other  many  quiet  in- 
tervals for  rest  and  reading.  It  is  torture 
to  see  in  a  friend's  library  the  very  book* 
one  has  wanted  to  get  hold  of,  and  then 
not  to  have  a  chance  at  it.  It  is  even 
worse  to  have  a  guest  who  never  shows 
an  inclination  to  take  care  of  herself  for 
an  hour  or  two.  The  hostess  on  a  small 
scale  cannot,  of  course,  be  as  unmoved  by 
her  "company"  as  one  who  has  stables 
and  golf  links  and  tennis  courts  to  put  at 
their  disposal;  but  she  need  not  wear  her- 
self out  over  them.  I  have  visited  in 
places  where  I  felt  like  a  helpless  baby, 
being  jogged  every  minute  lest  I  should 
cry. 

I  remember  one  visit  where  we  did 
things  half  the  night  and  all  the  next 
morning  and  all  the  next  afternoon. 

"  And  now,"  said  the  hostess  enthu- 
siastically, "  there  are  some  lovely  pictures 
on  exhibition,  and  we  have  just  time  to 


go  and  see  them  before  we  need  dress  for 
dinner.  Wouldn't  you  like  to  i " 

1  tried  to  rise  to  her  height,  but  it 
was  physically  impossible.  "1  think,"  I 
said  hesitatingly,  "  that  I'd  really  rather 
lie  down  and  rest,  if  you  don't  mind." 

The  radiance  faded  from  her  face,  and, 
putting  both  arms  around  me,  she  dropped 
her  head  on  my  shoulder.  "  Oh,  thank 
the  Lord  1 "  she  murmured. 

That  was  a  valuable  lesson  on  visiting, 
and,  incidentally,  on  honesty.  On  the 
other  hand,  to  be  swamped  in  a  big  fam- 
ily, all  vitally  interested  in  their  own  con- 
cerns, may  be  rather  a  forlorn  experience. 
We  have  all  sat  through  meals  so  op- 
pressed with  the  consciousness  of  being 
outsiders  that  we  could  scarcely  respond 
when,  in  the  intervals,  we  were  politely 
appealed  to.  One  makes  the  genial  im- 
pression of  a  bump  on  a  log  on  such  occa- 
sions, and  there  is  no  explaining  that  this 
is  simply  the  psychological  result  of  the 
family  attitude  on  an  unaggressive  spirit. 
When  regarding  a  visitor  "just  like  one 
of  the  family "  means  evidently  "  as  of 
no  special  importance,"  the  inducement 
is  not  so  great  as  it  sounds.  One  has  a 
strong  sympathy  for  the  little  girl  who 
did  not  want  to  visit  Mrs.  Smith  any 
more,  "  'cause  she  treats  me  just  like  her 
own  child ! " 

Staying  in  a  house  where  the  children 
are  at  the  unnecessarily  frank  age  has  its 
problems.  "I  wish  Miss  Mary'd  go 
home;  I  don't  like  her,"  was  the  public 
punishment  meted  out  by  a  small  boy 
who  wanted  his  mother's  attention  re- 
stored to  him.  A  still  more  difficult  re- 
mark to  meet  gracefully  was  the  sincerely 
admiring  tribute  of  a  little  girl:  "  When 
I  grow  up,  I'm  going  to  be  an  old  maid, 
just  like  Miss  Mary  I  "  To  many  persons, 
visiting  in  a  household  of  children  is  an 
ordeal,  under  any  circumstances,  and  I 
will  admit  that  conversation  with  a  hostess 
who  has  one  eye  on  Teddy's  table  man- 
ners, and  one  ear  filled  with  Dolly's  griev- 
ances, is  not  really  stimulating.  But  one 
admits  that  both  manners  and  grievances 
must  be  attended  to,  even  though  the  guest 
be  so  important  as  oneself. 


THE  THUNDERSTORM. 
A  MUFFLED  cannonading !    Boom  on  boom 
Aquiver  in  the  air  !    A  warning  hush — 
Now  broken  by  a  load  and  louder  roll  ^ 

Of  fast  oncoming  conflict  through  the  clouds 
Grown  black  with  fury  I    Hist,  the  charge,  the  charge  1 
The  shock  of  meeting  legions — peal  on  peal 
Of  terrible  artillery,  cutting  through 
The  inky  murk  in  jagged  lines  of  fire ! 

Qitharine  Young  Glen. 
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MISFORTUNE  THE  COMMON  LOT. 

Rudolph  Aronson  recently  had  a  benefit 
performance  at  the  Casino  to  recoup  him 
for  his  losses  on  "  Vienna  Life."  Not  only 
was  this  a  fresh  evidence  of  the  profes- 
sion's brotherly  interest  in  its  fellows  who 
have  been  unfortunate,  but  it  goes  to  prove 
anew  that  of  all  the  callings  a  man  may 
elect  to  follow,  none  is  so  unstable  as  the- 
atrical management.  "Up  today  and  down 
tomorrow"  would  be  a  good  motto  not 
only  for  Mr.  Aronson,  but  for  many  others 
— Edward  E.  Rice,  A.  M.  Palmer,  and  the 
late  Henry  E.  Abbey,  to  mention  only  a 
few  of  the  well  known  names. 

abbey's  rise  and  fall. 

Abbey  was  known  as  the  "  Napoleon  of 
managers."  He  dealt  only  in  big  names. 
It  was  he  who  first  brought  Sarah  Bern- 
hardt to  this  country  in  1880,  and  it  is 
said  that  he  was  required  to  deposit  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  in  Paris  before 
she  would  agree  to  stir  a  step.  He  also 
brought  over  Henry  Irving,  Coquelin, 
Hading,  Mrs.  Langtry,  Melba,  and  Calv^. 
He  was  bom  in  Akron,  Ohio,  in  1846,  the 
son  of  a  jeweler,  and  his  first  essay  at  man- 
agement was  in  running  the  local  opera 
house.  This  was  in  1869.  Later  on,  he 
engineered  the  tours  of  the  Worrell  Sis- 
ters, Edwin  Booth,  and  Lotta.  Among 
the  theaters  he  has  directed  were  the  Park 
in  New  York,  from  1877  to  the  evening  of 
Langtry's  debut  in  1882,  when  it  was 
burned  to  the  ground;  the  Grand  Opera 
House,  Abbey's  (now  the  Knickerbocker), 
the  Star,  and  Wallack's,also  in  New  York; 
the  Park  and  Tremont  in  Boston,  and 
the  Park  in  Philadelphia,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  whose 
first  season,  as  well  as  many  subsequent 
ones,  was  in  his  hands.  That  inaugural 
opera  term  finished  with  a  frightful  defi- 
cit, and  in  April,  1894,  Mr.  Abbey  re- 
ceived a  testimonial  benefit  which  netted 
him  thirty  six  thousand  dollars.  It  was 
after  this  that  the  Goelets  built  Abbey's 
Theater  for  him,  working  his  initial  letter 
into  so  much  of  the  stone  ornamentation 
that  no  small  expense  was  incurred  in  get- 
ting rid  of  it  when  his  failure  sent  the 
theater  into  other  hands.     Maurice  Grau 


was  at  first  his  business  manager  for  the 
opera  seasons  at  the  Metropolitan. 

A  manager  of  hits. 

Another  manager  who  gave  his  name  to 
a  theater  and  lived  to  see  it  removed  is  A. 
M.  Palmer,  at  present  directing  the  for- 
tunes of  Richard  Mansfield.  At  various 
times  in  his  career,  Mr.  Palmer  has  been 
known  as  "  the  dean  of  managers  "  and  "  a 
manager  of  hits."  For  ten  years  his  Union 
Square  Theater  was  the  fashion  resort  of 
New  York,  and  he  made  an  almost  equally 
deep  impress  on  playgoers  by  his  produc- 
tions in  the  eighties  at  the  Madison 
Square.  His  decline  appears  to  have  be- 
gun when,  coming  into  possession  of  Wal- 
lack's,  he  caused  his  own  name  to  be  paint- 
ed across  the  front  of  the  building. 

Mr.  Palmer,  the  son  of  a  Baptist  clergy- 
man, was  bom  at  Westerly,  Rhode  Island, 
in  1840.  When  he  came  to  New  York  as  a 
young  man  of  twenty  one,  it  was  with  the 
intention  of  practising  law,  but  Sheridan 
Shook  was  made  internal  revenue  collect- 
or, and  young  Palmer  found  a  position  un- 
der him.  When  Shook  went  out  of  office. 
Palmer  became  librarian  of  the  Mercantile 
Library,  and  continued  in  this  post  for 
three  years,  until  1872.  Then  Mr.  Shook 
bought  the  Union  Square  Theater,  which 
had  been  built  two  years  previously  and 
conducted  as  a  variety  house.  Shook  want- 
ed to  install  in  it  a  better  class  of  attrac- 
tions, and  asked  his  friend  Palmer  to  take 
possession.  Thus  was  inaugurated  the 
famous  firm  of  Shook  &  Palmer,  Mr. 
Shook  supplying  the  money  and  Mr. 
Palmer  the  brains. 

"  Agnes,"  with  Agnes  Ethel,  with  which 
the  house  was  opened  on  September  17, 
1872,  was  followed  by  "London  Assur- 
ance," "The  School  for  Scandal,"  and 
"  Money."  With  the  beginning  of  the 
second  season  Mr.  Palmer  formed  a  stock 
company  to  rival  those  at  Daly's  and  Wal- 
lack^s.  The  first  long  run  after  "  Agnes  " 
was  achieved  by  "  Led  Astray."  For  the 
third  year,  "The  Two  Orphans,"  with 
Kate  Claxton,  was  the  piece  de  resistance, 
and  for  the  fourth,  "  Rose  Michel,"  with 
Rose  Eytinge.  The  fifth  season  was  sig- 
nalized by  "Miss  Multon,"  with   Clara 
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Morris,  and  by  "  The  Danicheffs."  Later 
came  Bronson  Howard's  great  hit,  "  The 
Banker's  Daughter,"  and  in  1883  Richard 
Mansiield  made  his  strike  in  "  A  Parisian 
Romance." 

In  1885  Mr.  Palmer  assumed  control  of 
the  Madison  Square,  which  had  formerly 
been  managed  by  a  clergyman  and  the 
publisher  of  a  religious  weekly.  Here  his 
successes  were  "  The  Private  Secretary," 
"Saints  and  Sinners,"  "Jim  the  Penman," 
"Captain  Swift,"  and  "Alabama."  His 
leading  man  at  the  Union  Square  was 
Charles  R.  Thorne,  a  great  favorite  in  his 
day;  at  the  Madison  Square,  Maurice 
Barrymore. 

In  1890  Mr.  Palmer  moved  to  Wallack's, 
and  brought  E.  S.  Willard  from  England 
to  play  there.  "  Lady  Windermere's  Fan," 
by  Oscar  Wilde,  and  Bronson  Howard's 
"Aristocracy"  were  later  productions  at 
this  house.  It  was  here,  in  October,  1892, 
under  Charles  Erohman's  management, 
that  John  Drew  began  his  career  as  a  star. 
The  play  was  an  adaptation  from  the 
French  by  Clyde  Fitch,  "The  Masked 
Ball,"  and  Maude  Adams  walked  into 
favor  at  once  as  leading  woman.  In  1894 
Mr.  Palmer  added  the  Garden  Theater  to 
his  list,  and  here  he  made  money  out  of 
"  Trilby."  That  was  his  last  success.  He 
tried  to  organize  a  new  stock  company  for 
Palmer's,  but  was  unfortunate  in  his 
choice  of  plays,  and  in  December,  1896, 
the  house  reverted  to  its  owner,  Theodore 
Moss,  who  had  been  treasurer  in  Lester 
Wallack's  time,  and  who  at  once  restored 
the  original  name.  It  is  an  eloquent  com- 
mentary on  the  mutability  of  things  the- 
atrical that  the  first  engagement  under 
the  new  regime  was  that  of  E.  S.  Willard, 
who  had  won  his  American  spurs  in  this 
Bame  house  but  a  short  while  before  under 
Mr.  Palmer's  auspices. 

For  a  time  Mr.  Palmer  tried  to  recoup 
himself  by  directing  the  affairs  of  the  new 
Great  Northern  Theater  in  Chicago,  but 
again  the  plays  he  selected  failed  him,  and 
at  last  he  took  up  with  an  offer  from  Mr. 
Mansiield,  with  whom  he  has  ever  since 
remained,  although  his  name  does  not 
figure  on  the  billboards. 

wallack's  op  happy  memory. 

Lester  Wallack,  America's  most  famous 
actor  manager  of  recent  years,  was  also 
overtaken  by  misfortune  in  his  latter  days. 
He  was  born  in  Varick  Street,  Xew  York, 
on  the  1st  of  January,  1820,  the  son  of  an 
English  player  making  a  professional  visit 
to  this  country.  He  inherited  histrionic 
talent  on  both  sides,  his  mother  having 
been  the  daughter  of  a  famous  Irish  come- 


dian. John  Lester  Wallack,  as  he  was 
called,  .was  designed  for  the  army,  and 
educated  for  that  purpose  in  England; 
but  after  he  had  received  a  commission  his 
mother  quailed  at  the  thought  of  separa- 
tion. When,  to  please  her,  he  relinquished 
his  military  ambitions,  it  was  natural  that 
he  should  turn  to  the  stage,  and  at  twenty 
three  he  made  his  debut  in  Dublin  as  Don 
Pedro  in  "  Much  Ado  About  Nothing." 
Later,  in  Manchester,  England,  he  was  the 
Mercutio  to  the  Romeo  of  Charlotte  Cush- 
man. 

His  first  appearance  in  this  country  was 
in  1847  at  Xew  York's  original  Broadway 
Theater,  on  Broadway,  between  Pearl  and 
Broome  Streets,  as  Sir  Charles  Coldstream 
in  "  Used  Up."  He  appeared  upon  the  pro- 
gram as  "  Mr.  Lester,"  a  name  he  retained 
until  18G1.  Leaving  the  Broadway,  he  ap- 
peared successively  at  the  Bowery,  at  Bur- 
ton's in  Chambers  Street,  and  at  Niblo's 
Garden.  When  his  father  opened  the  first 
Wallack's  Theater,  at  Broadway  and 
Broome  Street,  on  September  8, 1852,  Les- 
ter was  the  stage  manager.  Nine  years 
later  the  theater  at  Broadway  and  Thir- 
teenth Street  was  opened.  When  the  elder 
Wallack  died,  in  1864,  his  son  succeeded  to 
the  management.  The  present  Wallack's 
Theater,  third  of  the  name,  was  opened 
January  4,  1882,  with  "  The  School  for 
Scandal."  The  second  Wallack's  was  de- 
molished this  summer,  and  the  Thirtieth 
Street  house  is  the  only  one  left  of  the 
seven  in  which  Lester  Wallack  played. 
The  Thalia  stands  on  the  site  of  the  old 
Bowery  Theater,  but  it  is  not  the  same 
building. 

The  heyday  of  W^allack's  prosperity  was 
in  the  second  of  the  three  theaters  bearing 
his  name.  The  last  of  the  trio  was  scarcely 
five  years  old  when  it  came  under  the  man- 
agement of  Henry  E.  Abbey.  The  final 
performances  of  the  Wallack  stock  were 
given  in  a  brief  spring  season  at  Daly's, 
when  "  The  Romance  of  a  Poor  Young 
Man  "  was  the  chief  play.  Lester  "Wal- 
lack's fortune  had  dwindled  in  trying  to 
stem  the  tide  of  competition,  and  on  May 
21,  18S8,  a  great  testimonial  performance 
was  given  him  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House.  "  Hamlet "  was  the  play,  and  this 
was  a  case  where  the  phrase  "  star  cast/* 
now  almost  a  term  of  derision,  really 
meant  what  the  words  implied.  The  Hatn-- 
let  was  Edwin  Booth;  the  G7i05^ Lawrence 
Barrett ;  the  King,  Frank  Mayo;  Polonius^ 
John  Gilbert;  Laertes,  Eben  Plympton; 
Horatio,  John  A.  Lane;  First  Gravedig- 
ger,  Joseph  Jefferson;  Second  Gravedig^ 
ger,  W.  J.  Florence;  Bernardo^  Herbert 
Kolcey;     Francisco,    Frank    Mordaant; 
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Ophelia,  Modjeska;  QuceUy  Gertrude  Kel- 
logg; Player  Queen,  Rose  Coghlan. 

Mr.  Wallack,  who  had  been  afflicted  with 
rheumatism  and  had  been  forced  to  quit 
the  boards,  died  at  Stamford,  Connecticut, 
on  September  6,  within  six  months  after 
this  demonstration  of  the  esteem  in  which 
he  was  held  by  his  fellows  and  the  public. 
Six  years  after  the  Wallack  benefit,  one 
was  given  in  the  same  place  to  Henry  E. 
Abbey,  who  had  succeeded  him  as  the 
manager  of  Wallack's  Theater. 

RICE'S  UPS  AND  DOWNS. 

Another  manager  whose  needs  made 
him  the  subject  of  a  benefit  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  is  Edward  E.  Rice, 
who  has  swung  upon  the  seesaw  of  fortune 
to  a  greater  extent,  probably,  than  any 
other  man  either  in  or  out  of  the  profes- 
sion. Although  he  never  controlled  a 
theater,  he  has  owned  productions  which 
have  coined  money  for  month  after  month. 

Rice  is  a  Yankee  with  an  ear  for  music, 
but  his  first  ambition  was  to  become  an 
actor.  He  went  out  to  Chicago  with  a  let- 
ter of  introduction  to  a  manager  there, 
and  succeeded  in  getting  himself  cast  for 
the  leading  part  in  "Hamlet" — that  is, 
the  part  that  leads  all  the  others  in  the 
order  of  appearance  on  the  stage,  for  it  is 
Francisco  who  walks  on  first  when  the 
curtain  rises.  But  he  did  not  remain  an 
actor  long.  With  his  marriage,  he  quitted 
the  boards,  and  became  publisher  of  the 
National  Chronicle,  of  Boston,  devoted  to 
theatrical  and  sporting  affairs,  and  from 
this  passed  to  a  post  with  the  Cunard 
Steamship  Company. 

He  was  living  in  Cambridge  at  this 
time,  and  became  acquainted  with  J. 
Cheever  Goodwin,  then  in  his  last  year  at 
Harvard.  As  Rice  put  it  himself,  "  Good- 
win could  make  a  pen  breathe,  and  I — par- 
don the  vanity — could  make  a  piano  talk." 
They  went  one  night  to  see  Lydia  Thomp- 
son, and  Rice  declared  to  Goodwin  that 
they  two  could  get  up  a  better  burlesque 
than  the  one  they  had  witnessed.  They 
set  to  work,  and  the  result  was  "Evan- 
geline." The  thing  was  tried  piecemeal  on 
the  Papyrus  Club,  of  which  both  young 
men  were  members,  but  no  manager  would 
touch  it  until  the  Thornes,  father  and  son, 
of  Niblo's  Garden,  agreed  to  give  it  a  trial 
if  Rice  would  pay  the  salary  of  William  H. 
Crane,  who  was  to  play  Le  Blanc,  the 
notary. 

The  piece  was  brought  out  in  July,  1874. 
It  made  a  great  hit  and  so  much  money 
that  Rice  resigned  from  his  steamship 
position  and  devoted  himself  entirely  to 
the  amusement  business.     In  connection 


with  "Evangeline"  it  may  be  recorded 
that  it  was  not  only  Crane  who  was 
launched  on  public  favor  through  its 
medium,  but  also  Henry  E.  Dixey,  Nat 
Goodwin,  Willie  Edouin,  George  K.  For- 
tesque,  Laura  Joyce,  Sadie  Martinot, 
Pauline  Hall,  Amelia  Summerville,  and 
the  late  Alice  Atherton. 

After  "  Evangeline,"  Rice  made  another 
strike  with  Dixey  in  "  Adonis,"  which  had 
nearly  one  thousand  performances  in  New 
York  alone.  Then  came  "  Cinderella  at 
School,"  with  Nat  Goodwin ;  "  Hiawatha  " 
with  George  S.  Knight  and  William  A. 
Mestayer,  husband  of  Theresa  Vaughn, 
who  has  lately  gone  insane ;  and  "  Hor- 
rors," with  Willie  Edouin  and  his  wife, 
Alice  Atherton.  It  was  after  this  that 
Rice  "went  broke."  He  packed  up  and 
sailed  for  Australia,  hoping  to  retrieve 
his  fortunes  there ;  but  Rice  and  a  fright- 
ful financial  panic  struck  the  country  at 
the  same  time,  and  he  made  all  haste  back 
to  New  York  again,  where  he  landed  with 
ten  cents  in  his  pocket.  In  a  newspaper  he 
read  about  a  burlesque  the  Boston  Cadets 
had  just  produced  in  an  amateur  way. 
Borrowing  ten  dollars  of  a  friend,  he  made 
the  trip  to  the  Hub,  saw  "1492,"  bought 
it  on  faith,  and  then  set  about  getting  it 
produced  in  exchange  for  the  same  com- 
modity. 

But  scene  painters  are  not  so  eager  to 
nibble  as  an  author  who  has  never  yet 
smelled  professional  footlights.  In  this 
emergency  Rice  bethought  him  of  an  ex- 
pedient. One  of  the  acts  of  the  play  was 
laid  in  Madison  Square,  New  York,  show- 
ing the  big  electric  advertising  sign  on  the 
dead  wall  of  the  Cumberland,  now  about 
to  be  pulled  down.  Rice  went  to  the  firms 
represented  on  this  sign,  and  from  them 
he  got  money  enough  to  float  a  production, 
which  turned  out  to  be  the  greatest  dollar 
winner  of  two  seasons.  It  ran  for  nearly 
five  hundred  consecutive  performances  in 
New  York  alone.^  People  went  to  see  it 
again  and  again,  just  as  they  do  now  with 
"  Florodora." 

Rice  followed  "1492"  with  "Little 
Christopher,"  imported  from  England, 
which  also  did  well.  Later  he  brought  out 
"  Excelsior,  Jr.,"  by  Barnet,  the  author  of 
"1492,"  which  latter  piece  was  doubtless 
helped  by  the  Columbian  Fair  at  Chicago. 
"Excelsior"  was  not  such  a  big  go,  but 
"  The  Girl  from  Paris  "  made  good  its  de- 
ficiencies. Then  came  disaster  with  "  The 
Ballet  Girl,"  another  importation,  and  a 
final  blow  with  "Little  Red  Riding  Hood," 
which  indeed  brought  the  wolf  to  the  man- 
ager's door.  Mr.  Rice  went  into  bank- 
ruptcy in  April,  1900,  but  such  is  the  jack 
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in  the  box  elasticity  possessed  by  this  inde- 
fatigable man  that  all  playgoers  confident- 
ly expect  to  see  him  soon  at  the  head  of 
another  big  organization.  Whether  he 
will  not  again  come  a  cropper  is  beside  the 
point. 

A  pleasant  feature  in  connection  with 
Mr.  Rice's  latest  downfall  was  the  oppor- 
tunity it  afforded  Nat  Goodwin  to  show 
the  appreciation  in  which  he  held  the  man- 
ager who  gave  him  his  first  chance.  Hear- 
ing of  his  financial  straits,  Mr.  Goodwin 
sent  for  him,  and  on  very  favorable  terms 
gave  Rice  the  rights  for  the  smaller  cities 
and  one  night  stands  on  his  own  great 
success,  "  When  We  Were  Twenty  One.'' 
Mr.  Rice  now  has  two  companies  playing 
this  clever  comedy  of  Esmond's,  one  head- 
ed by  William  Morris,  who  was  the  Em- 
pire's first  leading  man  in  "  The  Girl  I 
Left  Behind  Me ; "  the  other  by  George 
Clarke,  who  was  for  so  many  years  with 
Aiigustin  Daly. 


JULIA  MARLOWE'S  HUSBAND. 

Mrs.  Langtry's  new  leading  man,  Rob- 
ert Taber,  will  be  best  remembered  in 
America  as  the  divorced  husband  of  Julia 
Marlowe,  with  whom  he  had  been  associ- 
ated on  the  stage  for  several  seasons, 
previous  to  their  marriage  in  1895.  Mr. 
Taber  is  a  New  Yorker  by  birth,  and  comes 
of  good  family.  One  of  his  brothers  is  a 
college  professor,  another  a  painter,  and  a 
sister  is  the  wife  of  Henry  Holt,  the  pub- 
lisher. His  father  was  a  cotton  merchant, 
and  was  much  opposed  to  Robert's  early 
manifested  predilection  for  the  stage.  But 
persistent  appeals  finally  won  parental 
consent,  and  the  youth  joined  the  Sargent 
Dramatic  School,  where  he  studied  for 
two  years.  In  1886  Richard  Watson  Gil- 
der introduced  him  to  Modjeska,  who  gave 
him  a  chance  to  appear  at  a  benefit  as  Sil- 
vius  in  "  As  You  Like  It."  He  continued 
with  the  Polish  star,  and  the  next  year 
made  his  mark  as  Claudio  in  "  Measure 
for  Measure."  His  first  appearance  with 
Miss  Marlowe  was  in  the  autumn  of  1888. 
In  those  days  she  was  playing  a  Shakepere 
repertory.  After  their  marriage,  they 
made  an  essay  into  modern  plays  with 
"  Bonnie  Prince  Charlie  "  and  "  Romola," 
after  having  produced  a  Shakspere  novelty 
in  the  shape  of  "  Henry  IV,"  with  Taber 
as  Hotspur  and  Miss  Marlowe  as  Prince 
Hal 

For  a  time  Miss  Marlowe  insisted  on 
Taber  being  added  to  her  name  on  the 
bills;  but  dissensions  finally  arose  between 
the  couple,  and  they  separated,  Taber 
going  to  London,  where  he  appeared  with 


signal  success  in  Henry  living's  company. 
He  was  to  have  created  Bohespierre^s  son 
in  "  Robespierre  "  had  not  serious  illness 
laid  him  low.  The  part  fell  to  Kyrle 
Bellew,  who  made  a  great  hit  with  it. 
Taber  remained  in  London,  however,  and 
has  become  a  recognized  factor  in  West 
End  theatricals.  He  has  played  with  the 
leading  lights  in  management  there,  and 
although  his  own  venture  with  "  Bonnie 
Dundee  "  at  the  Adelphi  did  not  succeed, 
he  maintained  his  standing  as  an  actor  of 
power  and  romantic  picturesqueness.  Last 
winter  he  was  the  Orsino  in  Beerbohm 
Tree's  noted  production  of  "Twelfth 
Night "  at  Her  Majesty's. 


THE  JERSEY  LILY. 

Mrs.  Langtry  is  again  to  the  fore  in 
London.  She  has  rebuilt  a  shabby  little 
house  known  as  the  Imperial,  and  has 
made  it  the  prettiest  theater  in  the  Eng- 
lish capital.  The  auditorium  walls  are  of 
pure  white  marble,  green  and  yellow  are 
dominant  tints  in  the  decorations,  while 
the  electric  lighting  is  tempered  through 
amber  colored  glass. 

The  house  was  opened  on  April  22  with 
"A  Royal  Necklace,"  written  by  two 
French  brothers,  Pierre  and  Claude  Ber- 
ton,  one  of  whom  was  concerned  in  the 
making  of  "  Z&zbl.^^  The  piece  is  founded 
on  a  familiar  incident  in  the  life  of  Marie 
Antoinette,  which  also  formed  the  basis  of 
one  of  Mrs.  Potter's  plays.  Mrs.  Langtry 
herself  doubles  the  parts  of  Marie  An- 
toinette and  of  a  certain  Mile.  Oliva  who 
masquerades  as  the  queen.  The  piece  does 
not  seem  to  have  made  a  particularly  deep 
impression,  but  people  are  going  to  see  the 
novel  decorations  of  the  theater. 

Mrs.  Langtry  is  now  forty  eight  years 
old.  She  was  born  on  the  island  of  Jersey 
in  the  English  Channel.  Her  father  was  a 
clergyman,  and  her  maiden  name  was 
Emelie  Charlotte  Le  Breton.  She  married 
Edward  Langtry,  a  captain  in  the  British 
army.  One  evening,  while  she  and  her 
husband  were  at  the  theater,  Frank  Miles, 
the  artist,  noticed  her,  and  raved  to  his 
friends  about  the  contour  of  her  head  and 
the  delicacy  of  her  complexion.  When  he 
was  introduced,  he  begged  to  be  allowed  to 
paint  her  portrait,  which  was  sold  to 
Prince  Leopold,  and  made  her  known  to 
the  royal  family.  She  was  invited  every- 
where, and  her  husband  was  proud  of  her 
success  in  society.  Millais,  who  also  paint- 
ed her,  gave  her  the  name  of  "  the  Jersey 
Lily,"  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  became  her 
devoted  admirer.  At  this  point  Captain 
Langtry  began  to  think  the  thing  had  gone 
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far  enough,  particularly  as  their  income 
was  unequal  to  the  demands  of  fashionable 
life.  He  tried  to  persuade  his  wife  to  give 
up  London.  Mrs.  Langtry  refused,  and 
declared  that  she  would  support  herself  by 
going  on  the  stage.  Her  husband's  reply 
to  this  was  that  if  she  carried  out  her 
intention  he  would  never  live  with  her 
again,  and  he  never  did. 

Mrs.  Langtry's  London  debut  was  made 
at  the  Haymarket,  as  Kate  Uardcastle  in 
"  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,"  early  in  1882. 
In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  she  came 
to  New  York  under  the  late  Henry  E. 
Abbey's  management,  and  was  billed  to 
appear  at  his  Park  Theater,  then  at  the 
southeast  corner  of  Broadway  and  Twenty 
Second  Street.  About  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  opening  day,  the  house 
took  fire  and  burned  down.  Mrs.  Langtry 
watched  the  blaze  from  the  window  of  her 
hotel  at  Twenty  Fourth  Street.  Ten  days 
later  she  transferred  her  company  to  Wal-' 
lack's,  the  first  play  being  "An  Unequal 
Match,"  followed  by  "As  You  Like  It" 
and  "  The  Honeymoon."  She  has  made 
many  visits  to  this  country  since,  the  last 
one  in  the  season  of  1899-1900,  when  she 
presented  the  much  discussed  Sydney 
Grundy  drama, "  The  Degenerates." 

Mrs.  Langtry  was  divorced  from  her 
first  husband  some  time  since,  and  in  1899 
married  Hugo  de  Bathe,  who  is  young 
enough  to  be  her  son.  She  is  said  to  be 
the  richest  actress  in  the  world.  She  has 
made  much  money  professionally,  and  she 
inherited  a  fortune  from  one  of  her 
friends,  Abingdon  Baird.  She  has  a  racing 
stud,  which  is  known  as  that  of  "Mr. 
Jersey."  Her  colors  are  turquoise  and 
fawn. 


MRS.  BOOTH'S  DAY. 

Mention  of  New  York's  Park  Theater 
in  connection  with  Mrs.  Langtry  recalls 
the  fact  that  it  was  there  that  Agnes 
Booth  captured  the  town  in  her  famous 
tart  eating  scene,  in  "  Engaged,"  by  W.  8. 
Gilbert.  The  play  revolves  about  the 
Scotch  marriage  law,  which  unites  a 
couple  if  they  mutually  declare  their  in- 
tentions. Mrs.  Booth,  as  a  widow  of  flirta- 
tious tendencies,  at  a  momentous  crisis  in 
the  play,  plumped  the  tarts  into  her  mouth 
so  fast  that  her  utterance  was  muffled. 
The  episode  became  celebrated,  and  was 
waited  for  at  each  performance  just  as 
nowadays  people  look  forward  to  the 
double  sextet  in  "Florodora"  and  settle 
themselves  comfortably  when  it  is  due. 

Mrs.  Booth,  whose  last  appearance  on 
the  metropolitan  stage  was  in  "  The  Sport- 


ing Duchess,"  was  bom  in  Australia,  but 
came  to  San  Francisco  when  she  was  six- 
teen. She  started  her  theatrical  career  in 
the  ballet,  but  at  seventeen  was  Hermione 
in  "  A  Winter'^  Tale."  Later  she  played 
with  Edwin  Forrest,  Booth,  Jefferson,  the 
elder  Sothern,  and  Lester  Wallack.  She 
married  Junius  Brutus  Booth,  a  brother  of 
Edwin,  and  who  was  also  an  actor.  She 
has  a  son,  Sydney  Booth,  who  played  last 
season  with  Henrietta  Crosman  in  "  Mis- 
tress Nell." 

Some  of  Mrs.  Booth's  most  noted  hits 
were  made  at  the  Union  Square  in  "  Pink 
Dominoes  "  and  "  A  Celebrated  Case,"  and 
in  the  latter  eighties,  when  a  member  of 
A.  M.  Palmer's  stock  company  at  the 
Madison  Square.  Among  the  latter  was 
the  title  role  in Bronson Howard's  "Young 
Mrs.  Winthrop  " ;  the  wife  of  that  rascal 
Jim  the  Penman;  the  mother  of  the  fas- 
cinating scoundrel.  Captain  Swift,  and 
the  clever  woman  who  gave  her  name  to 
the  play  of  "  Aunt  Jack."  Mrs.  Booth's 
first  husband  died  many  years  ago,  and 
she  is  now  the  wife  of  John  B.  Schoeffel, 
of  the  late  firm  of  Abbey,  Schoeffel  & 
Grau,  who  managed  the  Metropolitan 
opera  for  several  winters.  Although  bom 
under  the  Union  Jack,  she  never  visited 
England  until  five  years  ago. 


THE  MARVEL  OF  "LOVERS'  LANE." 

Millie  James,  famous  as  the  small  girl 
from  the  orphan  asylum  in  "Lovers' 
Lane,"  began  her  stage  career  seven  years 
ago.  Consequently,  she  is  much  nearer 
twenty  five  than  twelve,  which  latter  figure 
is  the  highest  at  which  those  who  see  her 
from  the  front  estimate  her  age.  Her 
father,  Louis  James,  well  known  as  a 
Shaksi)erian  actor,  did  not  procure  her  the 
first  engagement.  He  was  not  opposed  to 
her  taking  up  the  profession,  but  thought 
it  best  to  let  her  work  out  her  own  salva- 
tion in  it.  One  day,  when  she  had  been 
with  him  to  see  a  performance  of  "  The 
Club  Friend  "  by  the  late  Roland  Reed, 
they  went  behind  to  make  a  friendly  call 
on  the  actor. 

"  How  would  you  like  to  play  that  little 
part  in  the  last  act  ?  "  Mr,  Reed  suddenly 
inquired,  turning  to  the  girl. 

"I'd  like  it  very  much,"  replied  Miss 
James,  and  it  was  settled  then  and  there. 

The  part  had  been  done  by  Edna  Wal- 
lace Hopi)er,  but  there  was  to  be  a  vacancy 
in  a  more  important  role,  and  Miss  Wal- 
lace, as  she  was  then,  was  promoted. 

Miss  James'  next  part  was  one  created 
by  Gladys  Wallis,  of  Crane's  company, 
now  married  and  retired.    This  was  the 
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Woozy  Girl  in  "  The  Senator/'  done  by  a 
special  company,  which  came  to  grief  in 
November,  and  left  her  without  an  engage- 
ment when  managers  had  all  their  people 
booked  for  the  season.  But  this  is  the  risk 
all  players  must  run,  and  the  girl  had 
about  reconciled  herself  to  a  winter  of 
idleness  when  Charles  Frohman  sent  for 
her.  "  Charley's  Aunt "  had  made  so  big 
a  New  York  hit  that  it  had  been  decided 
to  send  out  a  No.  2  organization,  and  Miss 
James  received  the  part  opposite  the 
^  aunt."  After  that  came  her  connection 
with  the  James  Corbett  company,  and  last 
season  her  share  in  "  Woman  and  Wine." 

"  My  role  in  that  was  a  decided  contrast 
to  the  present  one,"  she  laughingly  re- 
marks, "  for  I  had  been  twice  married,  and 
was  the  mother  of  a  baby." 

Incidentally,  the  part  came  close  to 
ruining  her  voice.  She  was  called  on  to  de- 
scribe a  horse  race  from  the  top  of  a  coach, 
and  the  yelling  so  strained  her  vocal 
chords  as  to  produce  a  hoarseness  which 
she  can  only  hope  time  will  wear  away. 

Her  success  as  a  naughty  child  of  ten 
has  been  so  pronounced  that  it  is  a  problem 
whether  she  will  ever  be  permitted  to  play 
her  old  line  of  parts  again.  In  this  age 
of  specialties,  versatility  is  not  an  attrib- 
ute that  managers  do  much  to  encourage. 


SARDOU'S  FIRST  AMERICAN  BUYER. 

The  hit  made  by  the  Empire  company 
last  spring  in  "Diplomacy"  recalls  the 
fact  that  Sardou  was  the  first  European 
author  to  be  paid  by  an  American  for  the 
right  to  produce  his  plays  in  this  country. 
Agnes  Ethel,  the  first  leading  woman  at 
Daly's  old  Fifth  Avenue  Theater,  now  the 
Madison  Square,  gave  him  ten  thousand 
dollars  for  "Agnes,"  which  was  written 
especially  for  her,  and  out  of  which  she 
made  a  small  fortune. 

Miss  Ethel,  by  the  way,  belongs  to  the 
old  type  of  actress  who  married,  retired 
from  the  stage,  and  stuck  to  her  resolu- 
tion. She  studied  under  Matilda  Heron, 
the  first  woman  to  play  "  Camille "  in 
America,  whose  daughter.  Bijou,  is  now 
the  wife  of  Henry  Miller.  Miss  Ethel's 
debut  was  made  privately  in  that  charac- 
ter in  the  autumn  of  18G8,  and  on  August 
16, 1869,  the  opening  night  of  Daly's  Fifth 
Avenue,  she  appeared  there  as  Rosie  Fan- 
qvehere  in  Robertson's  comedy,  "Play." 
Others  in  the  cast  were  the  late  E.  L.  Dav- 
enport, George  Clarke,  J.  B.  Polk,  after- 
wards such  a  conspicuous  figure  at  the 
old  Union  Square,  George  Holland,  father 
of  E.  M.  and  Joe,  and  Mrs.  Gilbert. 

"  Play  "  didn't  make  much  of  a  hit;  it 


ran  only  three  weeks,  and  was  followed  by 
"Dreams,"  written  by  Sobertson  in 
conjunction  with  Dion  Boucicault. 
"  Dreams  "  did  but  little  better,  and  there 
were  constant  changes  of  bill  until  Febru- 
ary 15,  when  "  Frou-Frou  "  was  produced. 
Agnes  Ethel  made  such  a  success  as 
Gilberte  that  the  play  ran  to  May  24.  She 
made  still  another  hit  on  June  7,  in  the 
title  part  of  Sardou's  "Fernande,"  and 
kept  the  house  open  until  July. 

Miss  Ethel's  connection  with  Daly's 
ended  with  that  first  season.  In  Septem- 
ber she  was  cast  for  the  lead  in  "  Man  and 
Wife,"  but  deemed  it  unsuitable,  and  the 
role  was  given  to  Clara  Morris,  then  a 
newcomer  at  the  theater.  Miss  Ethel  went 
to  Europe  soon  afterwards,  to  study  the 
French  stage,  and  on  her  return  in  the 
spring  of  1872,  played  at  Daly's  again  for 
a  week  in  "Frou-Frou."  In  September 
of  the  same  year  A.  M.  Palmer  began  his 
brilliant  term  of  management  at  the 
Union  Square,  and  Agnes  Ethel  in 
"  Agnes  "  was  his  fi-  st  attraction.  It  ran 
for  one  hundred  nights  in  New  York,  and 
made  a  mint  of  money  for  its  star  on  the 
subsequent  tour.  In  the  following  au- 
tumn Miss  Ethel  married  Francis  W. 
Tracy  of  BufiFalo,  and  has  not  appeared 
professionally  since. 


THE  SUPPORT  OF  STARS. 

The  fashion  of  supporting  a  star  with 
a  parcel  of  sticks  has  happily  passed  away. 
The  new  order  of  things  may  be  dated 
from  some  three  years  ago,  when  Annie 
Kussell  appeared  in  "  Catherine "  sur- 
rounded by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Le  Moyne, 
5rank  Worthing,  Joseph  Holland,  and 
Elsie  de  Wolfe.  When  Ilackett  opens  at 
Wallack's  next  month  in  "Don  Coisar's 
Return,"  among  his  associates  will  be 
found  such  strong  men  as  W^ilton  Lack- 
aye,  W.  J.  Le  Moyne,  and  Theodore 
Roberts. 

Lackaye  is  so  valuable  at  originating 
striking  parts  that  he  is  not  permitted  to 
go  out  again  "on  his  own."  The  salary 
oiTered  him  is  always  too  tempting  to  be 
refused.  After  his  great  strike  as  Sven- 
gall,  he  toured  for  a  season  in  "  Dr.  Bel- 
graff,"  in  which  he  made  up  to  resemble 
the  discoverer  of  the  Roentgen  rays.  Last 
season  he  was  under  three  different  man- 
agements, finishing  with  Brady  as  Uncle 
Tom,  Ilis  most  famous  role  prior  to  Sven- 
gali  was  that  of  Gouroc  in  "Paul  Kauvar.*' 
He  first  came  into  metropolitan  notice  in 
"  She,"  a  dramatization  of  Rider  Hag- 
gard's story  put  on  several  years  ago  at 
Niblo's  Garden. 
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BRITAIN'S   FUTURE  KING 

i  I 

BV  FRITZ  CUNLIFFE^OWEN. 


THE  CAREER  AND  THE  PERSONALITY  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  CORNWALL 
AND  YORK,  WHO  IS  MAKING  A  GRAND  TOUR  OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE- 
HOW  HE  LOST  SOME  OF  HIS  POPULARITY  BY  BECOMING  DISCREETLY 
GOOD. 


THE  character  of  the  prince  who  is 
destined,  in  due  course/  to  reign 
over  one  fifth  of  the  human  race,  can 
scarcely  be  better  illustrated  than  by 
citing  the  wish  so  fre- 
quently expressed  by 
those  who  know  and  like 
him  best,  that  he  would 
make  some  mistake,  or 
become  involved  in  some 
scandal.  For  this  implies 
that  in  spite  of  his  living, 
BO  to  speak,  under  the 
micrpscope  of  the  fiercest 
kind  of  publicity, and  not- 
withstanding that  he  is 
beset  by  every  conceivable 
temptation,  he  not  only 
steers  clear  of  blunders, 
but  leads  a  life  so  blame- 
less as  to  offer  no  Eem- 
brandt  shading  to  his 
portrait.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  while  he 
is  regarded  by  his  future 
subjects  as  an  essentially 
"safe"  man, in  the  fullest 
meaning  of  the  words,  he 
is  far  less  popular  than 
his  less  cautious  and  more 
impulsive,  father,  whose 
indiscretions  prior  to  his 
accession  to  the  throne — 
faults,  for  the  most  part, 
resulting  from  generosity 
of  character  and  warmth 
of    heart  —  undoubtedly 


THE     DUKE 


Drmim    from    n    ph(>to£ra^k    taken 

during     his    recent    visit    to 

Melbourne. 


served  to  endear  him  to  the  vast  major- 
ity of  his  subjects,  f  ' 
Britons  are  curiously  constituted. 
While  they  are  always  ready  to  grumble 
and  to  criticise,  they  do 
not  relish  a  prince  who 
offers  them  no  oppor- 
tunity to  enjoy  them- 
selves in  that  way.  They 
look  upon  Prince  George's 
freedom  from  every  fault 
as  something  Uncanny 
and  inhuman,  and  feel  in 
some  indescribable  way 
that  he  is  out  of  touch 
with  them,  that  there  is 
no  bond  of  sympatliy  be-r 
tween  him  and  them- 
selves. King  Edward's 
father,  the  Prince  Con- 
sort, found  it  exceedingly 
difficult  to  gain  any  pop- 
ularity in  England,  sim- 
ply because  his  conduct 
was  so  altogether  unex- 
ceptionable. 

THE  duke's  lack  OP  RE- 
DEEMING  VICES. 

Judging  from  what  I 
know  of  my  fellow  Brit- 
ons. I  should  be  inclined 
to  believe  that  a  mistake 
was  made  in  publishing 
far  and  wide  the  fact  that 
the  stakes  at  bridge  w^hist 
on  board  the  Ophir  are 
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THE   DUKE   OF    YORK'S    RECEPTION    IN    MELBOURNE,    MAY    6,    1901— THE    KING'S    ARCH,    ON    SWANSTON 
STREET,   WITH  BO^TRAITS  OF  KING  EDWARD  AND  QUEEN  ALEXANDRA. 


limited,  by  the  dukt?'s  orders,  to  penny 
points.  The  announcement  may  have 
increased  the  general  resi>ect  for  his 
character,  but  it  is  a  question  whether 
it  would  not  have  added  to  hie  popularity 
to  have  it  known  that  play  for  sporting 
stakes  went  on  among  his  immediate 
circle  during  his  trip  acXOSS  U>e  world. 

That  the  duke  enjoyed  a  warmer  place 
in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen  prior  to 
his  marriage  than  he  does  today,  it  is 
impossible  to  deny.  This  temporary- 
wane  of  his  popularity  is  in*no  seiwe  at- 
tributable to  the  fact  that  he  led  to  the 
altar  the  fiancee  of  his  dead  brother,  as 
has  frequently  been  alleged  in  print  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  On  the  con- 
trary, Princess  May  was  a  far  more  wel- 
come choice  to  the  English  i)eople,  as 
tlicir  future  queen,  than  any  foreign 
princess  would  have  been.  She  was 
looked  upon  as  a  bonny  English  girl, 
who  had  inlierited  many  of  the  qualities 
which  had  served  to  endear  her  mother. 
Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge,  Duchess 
of  Teck.  to  the  nation.  At  the  time  of 
the  Duke  of  Clarence's  death,  the  uni- 
versal   regret    was    intensified    by    the 


thought  that  Princess  May's  prospects 
of  becoming  Queen  of  England  were  at 
an  end;  and  a  year  or  so  later,  when 
it  became  known  that  she  was  to  wed 
Prince  George,  and  was  destined  after 
all  to  stand'  in  line  of  succession  to  the 
throne,  the  public  and  private  expres- 
sions of  satisfaction  left  no  doubt  as  to 
the  pof)ltlarity  of  the  match. 

THE  duke's  mischievous  BOYHOOD. 

If  the  duke  was  more  popular  before 
he  married,  it  is  because  h^  was  in  those 
days  far  loss  circumspect  than  he  is  at 
present.  He  enjoyed  a  well  deserved 
reputation  for  mischief,  for  perpetually 
getting  into  boyish  scrapes,  which  ex- 
cited the  more  attention  by  reason  of 
the  blamelessness  of  his  elder  brother, 
the  Duke  of  Clarence.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  a  greater  contrast  than 
that  which  existed,  during  their  boy- 
hood, between  these  two  royal  youths. 
The  elder  brother  had  an  unusually 
sweet  and  gentle  disposition.  He  was 
shy  to  tlie  point  of  nervousness,  some- 
what reserved  in  his  manner,  and  withal 
possessed  of  much  courage,  manifested* 
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by  his  prowess  as  a  singularly  daring 
steeplechase  rider.  Without  being  in 
the  least  degree  a  prig,  and  devoid  of  all 
buspicion  of  arrogance,  he  had  neverthe- 
less a  keen  consciousness  of  his  rank, 
and  of  the  conventional  obligations 
which  it  entailed.  He  gave  the  impres- 
sion of  being  imbued  with  an  anxiety  to 


being  disciplined  by  his  commanding 
officers  in  punishment  for  boyish  scrapes 
in  which  he  was  implicated  either  as 
participant  or  as  ringleader;  of  saucy 
remarks,  and  of  dangers  incurred 
through  foolhardiness.  lie  was  described 
as  being  the  life  and  soul  of  the  royal 
parties  at  Marlborough  House  and  at 


THE   DUKE    OP   YORK'S    RECEPTION    IN    MELBOURNE— THE  QUEEN'S  ARCH,  SURMOUNTED   BY   A 
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LASTING    GOOD.", 


avoid  doing  anything  liable  to  the  slight- 
est misconstruction. 

Prince  George,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
celebrated  for  his  absolute  unconven- 
tionality,  for  his  love  of  practical  joking, 
and  his  readiness  to  sacrifice  dignity  to 
fun.  Many  stories  are  told  of  his  fisti- 
cuff encounters  with  messmates  on  board 
the  ships  on  which  he  served;  of  his 


Sandringham  when  home  on  leave,  and 
as  a  source  of  mingled  merriment  and 
apprehension  to  Queen  Victoria.  As  an 
eight  year  old  boy,  a  grandmotherly 
reproof  caused  him  to  disappear  unno- 
ticed beneath  the  dinner  table  at  Wind- 
sor, wkence  he  suddenly  emerged  with- 
out a  stitch  of  clothing;  and  from  that 
time  his  royal  grandmamma  was  never 
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sure  what  prank  he  was  going  to  play 
next. 

In  consequence,  Prince  George's  popu- 
larity was  unbounded,  immeasurably 
superior  to  that  of  his  elder  brother, 
the  sedate  and  irreproachable  Prince 
''Eddie; ''  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  had 
-he  continued,  after  his  marriage,  to. en- 
tertain and  amuse  his  fellow  country- 
men with  the  merry  quips  and  tricks  of 
his  boyhood  and  early  youth,  he  would 
have  retained  a  stronger  hold  on  the 
affections  of  his  future  subjects  than  he 
enjoys  today. 

There  is  a  diversity  of  opinion  as  to 
how  far  the  duchess  may  be  responsible 
for  his  altered  behavior  since  his  mar- 
riage. He  was  devotedly  attached  to 
his  elder  brother,  and  his  miraculous 
recovery  from  the  malady  that  killed 
the  Duke  of  Clarence  may  have  served 
to  sober  a  nature  that  had  been  reluc- 
tant, up  to  that  time,  to  consider  any- 
thing in  a  serious  light.  But  the  duch- 
ess probably  has  had  something  to  do 
with  it.  She  is  a  gifted  and  remarkably 
sensible  woman,  with  a  most  evenly  bal- 
anced mind.  She  is  les^  ijnpulsive  than 
her  mother,  Princess  "  Polly,"  and  she 
may  be  relied  upon  to  remain  level 
headed  under  all  circumstances.  Con- 
scious of  her  rank,  and  of  all  that  is 
expected  of  her  as  the  second  lady  in 
the  empire  and  as  future  queen  and 
empress,  she  seems  to  have  modeled  her- 
self upon  Queen  Victoria^  rather  than 
upon  her  mother,  whoge  ^Hjy^jnepts  of 
royal  abandon  were  so  very  human,  sym- 
pathetic, and  fascinating.  Some  people 
charge  the  duchess  with  keeping  her 
husband  at  his  top  notch  of  good  be- 
havior, and  with  holding  the  responsi- 
bilities and  duties  of  his  position  con- 
stantly before  him. 

This  "  safeness "  of  the  duke,  this 
freedom  from  indiscretions  that  would 
appeal  to  his  future  subjects  and  awaken 
a  responsive  sympathy  in  their  heartv^s, 
has  blinded  many  of  those  who  did  not 
know  him  as  a  boy,  and  as  a  gay  young 
bachelor,  to  his  sterling  and  lovable 
qualities.  There  is  a  disposition  at 
home,  as  well  as  abroad,  to  regard  him 
as  insignificant  and  colorless,  mainly  be- 
cause he  manages  to  avoid  mistakes.  The 
truth  is  that  his  is  a  strong  character, 
as  manly  and  pleasing  as  his  appearance. 


His  stature  is  not  impressive,  and  his 
;i>ortraitSj  like  those  of  his  first  cousin, 
the  Czar  of  Kussia,  whom  he 'strikingly 
resembles,  suggest  that  he  is  slight  and 
frail.  Yet  he  is  an  adept  in  all  kinds 
of  Anglo  Saxon  sports,  excelling  partic- 
ularly as  a  boxer;  and  success  in  the 
manly  art  of  self  defense  implies  muscle 
and  grit  in  an  exceptional  degree.  He 
acquired  his  knowledge  of  the' "  mits  " 
while' at  sea,  his  fii'st  instructor  being  a 
well  known  light  weight,  Henry  Felt- 
ham,  who  served  for  a  time  as  a  sailor 
on  board  the  Bacchante.  The  duke  is 
exceedingly  quick  with  his  fists,  and  en- 
joys nothing  so  much  as  a  bout  with  the 
gloves,  spending  many  an  hour  sparring 
with  his  equerries,  Sir  Charles  Cust  and 
the  Hon.  Derek  Keppel,  both  of  whom 
are  with  him  on  the  Ophir. 

THE  DUKE  AS  A  MIDSHIPMAN. 

The  duke  is  truly  a  sailor  by  profes- 
sion, and  he  has  the  qualities  of  men  who 
have  been  brought  up  at  sea.  While  he 
possesses  the  art  of  command  acquired 
on  the  quarter  decks! of  the  ships  on 
which  he  has  served,  he  is  wholly  free 
from  what  is  known  as"  side."  As  for 
arrogance,  there  is  not  a  trace  of  it  in  his 
composition.  In  fact,  he  shows  even 
more  bonhomie  than  is  usual  among  naval 
men,  possibly  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
his  royal  birth  enables  him  to  indulge 
in  cordiality  to  his  inferiors  which  in 
the  case  of  officers  of  less  exalted  rank 
might  be.  pro  vocative  of  familiarity  in- 
jurious to '  discipline.  He  received  his 
early  training  on  board  the  school  ship 
Britannia,  where  he  lived  the  whole- 
some, hearty  life  of  a  naval  cadet,  re- 
ceiving* no  indulgence  except  that  he 
and  his  elder  brother  had  a  separate 
cabin  to  themselves.  He  went  to  work 
every  morning  at  half  past  six,  and  to 
bed  at  nine,  and,  in  spite  of  his  rank, 
he  had  to  submit  to  the  customary 
amount  of  bullying  and  hazing,  receiv- 
ing many  a  hard  knock.  After  he  was 
graduated  from  the  Britannia,  he  was 
sent  round  the  world  with  his  brother, 
as  a  midshipman  on  board  the  cruiser 
Bacchante.  He  was  compelled  to  do 
duty  in  all  weathers,  and  in  all  dangers, 
just  like  all  the  other  young  reefers  on 
board.  The  princes  associated  on  terms 
of  perfect  equality  with  their  messmates 
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of  the  gun  room,  among  whom  they  were 
known,  not  by  their  titles,  but  by  nick- 
names more  picturesque  than  polite. 

It  was  during  this  cruise  that  the 
startling  news  was  received  in  England 


notion  of  being  ruled  over  by  a  king 
whose  features  were  disfigured  by  tattoo 
marks.  Indeed,  so  strong  was  the  pop- 
ular feeling  on  the  subject  that,  after 
much  cabling  to  the  antipodes,  the  gov- 
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that  both  Prince  Edward  and  Prince 
George  had  had  their  noses  tattooed  by 
their  fellow  middies,  with  the  arrow 
mark  which  figures  on  British  govern- 
ment property  and  on  the  garb  of  con- 
victs. As  tattoo  marks  are  indelible,  the 
report  made  a  great  stir,  and  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  was  questioned 
about  the  matter  in  Parliament  by  legis- 
lators filled  with- apprehension  at  the 


ernment  finally  found  it  necessary  to 
issue  an  official  announcement  in  the 
London  Times,  declaring  that  there  was 
no  truth  in  the  story. 

How  Prince  George  was  treated  in 
those  days  may  be  gathered  from  the 
following  extract  from  his  diary: 

Employed  scraping  masts  and  booms,  and  refit- 
ting upper  yards.  We  have  heard  that  the  admiral 
is  coming  up  the  islands  on  his  way  to  Jamaica, 
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and  as  we  have  not  been  inspected  since  we  joined 
his  comniand,  every  one  seems  to  think  it  likely 
that  he  may  catch  os  on  the  ground  hop. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  indifference 
of  his  fellow  middies  to  his  royal  birth, 
and  of  the  spirit  of  equality  with  which 
he  was  treated  by  them,  I 'may  relate  an 
incident,  prefacing  the  story  with  the 
remark  that  when  the  duke  ascends  the-, 
throne  as  George  V  he  will  probably  be 
the  only  monarch  of  his  time  who  has 
been  both  court  martialed  and  spanked. 
It  is  an  episode  which  does  not  figure 
in  his  diary,  but  which  I  have  on  the 
authority  of  one  of  his  messmates  on 
board  the  Bacchante. 

One  night  he  declined  to  turn  out,  as 
he  should  have  done,  to  go  on  watch. 
His  fellow  middy,  whom  he  was  desig- 


nated to  relieve,  and  who  wanted  to  turn 
in,  endeavored  to  arouse  the  prince.  The 
latter,  after  receiving  two  or  three  good 
shakings,  opened  his  eyes,  swore  pic- 
turesquely, and  let  drive  his  fist  at  the 
middy's  right  optic.  The  young  fellow 
made  no  response,  but  returned  to  his 
post,  resumed  his  .watch,  and  thus  did 
duty  for  the  prince,  ilf  there  is  one 
offense  that  is  heinous,  according  to  mid- 
shipman ethics,  it  is  the  shirking  of  a 
watch,  and  the  middies  have  from  timt: 
immemorial' had  their  own  particular 
methods  of  punishing  any  dereliction 
in  this  respect.  On  the  following  day 
the  lad  who  had  done  double  duty  re- 
ported the  case  to  his  comrades,  and 
showed  them  his  blackened  eye.  It  was 
immediately  decided  by  the  boys  to  hold 
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a  drum  head  court  martial  in  the  gun 
room.  The  prince  was  brought  before 
it,  found  guilty  by  unanimous  count,  and 
sentenced  to  be  spanked  by  the  lad 
whose  eye  he  had  blackened.  The  royal 
culprit  was  seized  by  four  of  the  tiettior^,. 
held  face  downward  on  the  table,  while 
the  middy  with  the  disfigured  optic,  his 
sleeves  rolled  up  to  his  elbows,  carried 
out  the  sentence  of  the  gun  room  court. 
When  the  prince  was  released  he  was 
furious  with  rage  and  mortification,  and 
threatened  all  sorts  of  things;  but  a  few 
hours  later  he  thought  better  of  it,  came 
to  his  messmate  who  had  spanked  him, 
and  apologized  for  the  blow  which  he 
had  given  him,  as  well  as  for  making  him 
do  double  duty. 

THE  DUKE  AS  A  CAPTAIN. 

It  speaks  volumes  for  Prince  George 
that,  later  on,  when  he  secured  the  com- 
mand of  a  ship,  he  endeavored  as  far  as 
possible  to  surround  himself  with  his 
former   messmates   of   the   Bacchante, 


whom,  owing  to  his  royal  birth,  he  had 
outstripped  in  promotion.  As  their 
commander,  but  not  as  their  prince,  they 
were  compelled  to  treat  him  with  in- 
creased respect  and  with  more  deference 
ti^'llifi'Tlavarrank  than  when  they  were 
midshipmen  together;  but  still  the  ut- 
most good  fellowship  prevailed,  and 
many  pleasant  stories  are  related  of  the 
life  of  the  duke  when  he  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  cruiser  Thrush,  which 
formed  part  of  the  North  Atlantic 
squadron. 

There  was  no  chaplain  on  board,  and 
it  was  the  prince's  duty,  as  commander 
of  the  vessel,  to  conduct  divine  service 
every  Sunday  morning.  One  day  a 
brother  officer  ventured  to  suggest  at 
the  captain's  dinner  table  that  the 
prince  would  do  well  to  study  the  pray- 
ers a  little  more,  especially  as  he  was 
destined  in  time  to  become  the  supreme 
head  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  to 
succeed  to  the  ancient  title  of  Defender 
of  the  Faith. 
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"  Why,  I  read  'em  every  Sunday/^  was 
the  prince's  astonished  reply. 

"  Yes,  sir,  but  you  don't  read  them 
quite  correctly,"  answered  the  officer. 

"  I  don't !  "  exclaimed  the  prince. 

"  Xot  quite,  sir.  You  invariably  say, 
in  the  confession,  *  We  have  done  those 
things  which  we  ought  to  have  done,  and 
we  have  left  undone  those  things  which 
we  ought  not  to  have  done.'  Of  course 
this  is  intensely  flattering  to  all  of  us, 
and  to  the  ship's  company,  but " 

The  speaker  got  no  further,  for  his 
remarks  were  drowned  in  a  roar  of 
laughter,  led  by  the  prince,  who  expe- 
rienced the  utmost  difficulty  in  main- 
taining his  gravity  when,  on  reading 
prayers  on  the  following  Sunday,  he  ar- 
rived at  the  part  of  the  liturg}^  which 
he  had  unintentionally  distorted. 

It  was  during  his  command  of  the 
Thrush  that  it  fell  to  the  prince's  lot  to 
convey  as  prisoner  a  young  bluejacket 
belonging  to  another  ship,  who  had  been 
a  constant  offender,  continually  on  the 
black  list.  From  the  man's  demeanor 
he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
were  many  seeds  of  good  in  the  fellow ; 
and  when  the  prescribed  term  of  punish- 
ment was  fulfilled,  he  determined  to 
give  the  sailor  a  chance  for  a  new  start 
in  life.  To  that  end  he  called  upon  the 
man's  captain,  and  then  asked  the  ad- 
miral for  permission  to  transfer  the. 
bluejacket  to  the  Thrush.  The  admiral, 
astonished  at  the  proposition,  declared 
that  it  seemed  to  him  a  risky  experi- 
ment ;  but  of  course  he  gave  consent. .     . 

Prince  George  had  the  young  sailor 
brought  before  him  on  the  quarter  deck, 
and  spoke  to  him  as  he  had  probably 


never  been  spoken  to  before  in  his  life. 
The  duke  told  him  that  he  was  thence- 
forth transferred  to  the  Thrush,  that  as 
commanding  officer  he  put  him  in  the 
first  class  for  leave,  and  gave  him  a  clean 
sheet  as  regarded  his  past  offenses.  He 
continued: 

"I  do  not  ask  you  to  make  me  any 
promise  as  to  your  future  behavior.  I 
trust  to  your  honor  and  good  feeling 
alone.  But  remember,  by  the  rule  of  the 
service,  if  you  offend  again  in  any  way, 
or  break  your  leave,  I  have  no  option, 
but  am  bound  to  put  you  back  into  the 
class  from  which  I  now  remove  you. 
Your  future  is  in  your  own  hands.  Y'ou 
have  had  no  leave  for  twelve  months.  Go 
ashore  now  with  the  other  special  leave 
men.  Y'our  pay  has  been  stopped,  and 
no  money  is  due  to  you.  Here  is  a  sov- 
ereign; try  not  to  misspend  it.  You 
know  as  well  as  I  do  what  you  may  do 
and  what  you  may  not  do.''   . 

The  man  was  visibly  overcome.  He 
answered  nothing,  but  saluted,  and  was 
then  marched  forward  again.  His  com- 
manding officer's  confidence  was  not 
misplaced.  During  the  remainder  of 
the  Thrush's  commission  he  was  never 
once  an  offender,  but  showed  himself  as 
active,  willing,  and  smart  a  hand  as  any 
on  the  ship;  and  after  working  hours  he 
was  the  life  of  the  forecastle.  In  the 
ships  on  which  he  subsequently  served 
he  has  maintained  his  good  conduct,  and 
today  holds  high  rank  among  the  war- 
rant officers. 

,  . ,  These ^ew  stories,  while. perhaps  triv- 
ial, are  nevertheless  useful  in  conveying 
some  idea  of  the  fine  character  of  Eng- 
land's future  king. 
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College  Clubs  in  New  York^ 


BY  EDWARD  T.  NOBLE. 


THE  REMARKABLE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  SOCIETIES  OF  COLLEGE 
MEN,  AND  THE  IMPORTANT  PLACE  THEY  HOLD  IN  METROPOLI- 
TAN CLUB  LIFE  — THE  UNIVERSITY  CLUB,  THE  HARVARD,  YALE, 
AND  PRINCETON  ORGANIZATIONS,  AND  THE  THIRTY  SMALLER 
BODIES. 


THE  imposing  new  home  of  the  Yale 
Club,  on  Forty  Fourth  Street,  al- 
most opposite  the  beautiful  and  costly 
Harvard  Club,  has  opened  the  eyes  of 
the  public  to  the  tremendous  strides  the 
college  organizations  have  made  in  New 
York  in  the  last  few  years,  and  has 
aroused  comments  u]K)n  the  place  these 
clubs  fill  in  the  varied  social  life  of  a 
big  city. 

The  enormous  growth  in  the  popula- 
tion of  the  American  metropolis  during 
the  past  ten  years  has  multiplied  its  ho- 
tels and  apartment  liouses,  so  that  not 
only  the  stranger,  ])ut  the  old  resident 
of  Xew  York,  is  anuized  at  their  number 


and  magnificence.  This  same  increase 
in  population  has  brought  into  l^eing  no 
fewer  than  thirty  five  college  and  fra- 
ternity clubs  with  established  quarters, 
which  vary  in  point  of  size  and  scale 
from  the  finest  club  house  in  the  city, 
the  I'niversity,  down  to  a  modest  suite 
of  rooms. 

As  yet,  Harvard,  Yale,  and  Princeton 
are  the  only  colleges  maintaining  fully 
e<{uipped  club  houses  in  Xew  York. 
These  three  compare  with  the  first  es- 
tablishments of  the  kind  in  the  country: 
but  there  are  many  other  college  clubs, 
and  particularly  the  fraternities,  which 
have    attractively    furnished    (juarters. 
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Among  them  are  the  Delta  Kappa  Ep- 
silon,  in  West  Thirty  First  Street,  short- 
ly to  move  to  the  new  Bryant  Park  Stu- 
dio Building  on  West  Fortieth  Street; 
the  Alpha  Delta  Phi,  in  West  Thirty 
Third  Street ;  the  Psi  Upsilon,  in  West 
Forty  Fourth  Street;  the  Zeta  Psi,  in 
West  Thirty  Fourth  Street;  the  Delta 


THE    ENTRANCE    AND    LOWER    PART    OF    TBtJ    PAQADE  QF   ^HE    Y^LE 
CLUB'S  ELEVEN  STORY   BUILDING. 


Psi,  in  East  Twenty  Eighth  Street;  the 
Delta  Phi,  in  East  Forty  Ninth  Street; 
the  Phi  Gamma  Delta,  *in  West  Thirty 
First  Street,  and  others,  not  to  mention 
the  local  fraternity  houses  and  clubs  of 
the  colleges  in  the  city.  The  colleges 
which  have  permanent  organizations, 
and  which  in  the  near  future  will  have 
quarters,  are  Amherst,  Brown,  Dart- 
mouth, Trinity,  Williams,  Union,  and 
the  University  of  Virginia.  Cornell, 
Barnard,  and  the  City  College  have 
rooms  in  which  their  alumni  meet. 

THE  UNIVERSITY   CLUB. 

The  University  ( -lub  is  the  parent  of 
them  all,  and  its  great  granite  building 


at  Fifty  Fourth  Street  and  Fifth  Ave- 
nue is  one  of  the  architectural  orna- 
ments of  New  York.  It  is  one  oftli^ 
most  important  social  institutions  in  the 
country,  because  it  is  a  concrete  monu- 
ment of  the  best  results  of  a  college 
training  and  development.  It  stands  for 
the  university  education,  its  dignity,  and 
its  broad  influence  on 
modern  life.  It  is  true 
that  the  club  is  somewhat 
ponderous  in  spirit,  that 
the  real  club  life  is  found 
there  in  little  groups  at- 
tracted by  a  community 
of  interest  and  old  asso- 
ciations; but  the  power 
of  the  organization  is 
growing  because  of  the 
pressure  behind  it,  that 
pressure  which  is  driving 
American  universities 
and  colleges  forward  at 
so  wonderfully  rapid  a 
rate.  Any  man  who  has 
received  his  degree  from 
a  college  in  good  stand- 
ing, and  who  has  been 
graduated  for  three 
years,  is  eligible  to  the 
IJniversity  Club — it  be- 
ing understood,  of  course, 
that  he  can  pay  the  heavy 
initiation  and  dues. 

The  college  clubs  and 
fraternities  maintain  the 
spirit  with  which  the 
members  of  some  institu- 
tion or  society  were  im- 
bued in  their  undergrad- 
uate days.  Inasmuch  as  the  ''great 
three  '' — Harvard,  Princeton,  Yale — 
have  developed  the  idea  to  a  greater 
extent  than  the  others,  their  clubs  are 
the  most  interesting.  What  can  be  said 
of  them,  their  influence  on  their  respect- 
ive universities,  the  advantages  they  of- 
fer to  their  graduates  coming  to  New 
York-,  and  their  position  in  Manhattan 
clubdom,  may  be  equally  true  of  the 
other  college  and  fraternal  organiza- 
tions in  a  lesser  degree.  Not  one  of  these 
institutions  has  sprung  up;  all  are  the 
gradual  evolution  of  years  of  organiza- 
tion and  planning  by  the  alumni  of.  the 
universities,  who  have  sought  earnestly 
for  the  best  means  of  bringing  their 
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members  together,  and  of  keeping  up 
college  interest  and  sentiment. 

THE  CLUBS  OP  THE  GREAT  THREE, 

The  Harvard  Club,  the  oldest  of  the 
three,  was  organized  as  far  back  as  1865, 
as  an  alumni  association.  It  was  incor- 
porated as  a  club  in  1887,  and  purchased 
the  site  of  its  present  house  in  1892. 
Many  of  Harvard's  most  prominent 
graduates  are  numbered  among  its  in- 
corporators. The  house  on  Forty  Fourth 
Street,  almost  directly  facing  the  new 
club  of  its  old  rival,  Yale,  is  a  'beautii'ul 
colonial  building  of  a  style  pleasantly 
reminiscent  of  the  Cambridge  yard.  The 
exterior  is  of  red  brick,  trimmed  with 
Indiana  limestone,  and  it  was  thought 
that  the  three  story  structure,  with  its 
cozy  interior  arrangements,  would  meet 
the  needs  of  the  organization  for  many 
years  to  come.  But  within  a  decade, 
while  the  building  is  still  regarded  as 
new,  the  mem])orship  has  so  increased 
that,  at  the  last  annual  meeting,  it  was 
decided  to  acquire  property  in  the  rear 
of  the  present  club  house,  fronting  on 
West  Forty  Fifth  Street,  for  the  erection 
of  a  six  story  addition,  which  will  be 
more  than  double  the  size  of  the  present 
structure.  A  large  general  diningroom, 
several    private    diningrooms,    a    grill 


room,  a  meeting  hall,  and  sleeping  rooms 
for  members  will  be  its  features. 

The  Princeton  Alumni  Association 
dates  frojgjpipe  year  after  the  founding 
of  the  Harvard  Alumni  Association. 
It  was  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
perpetuating  the  annual  alumni  meet- 
ings, and  with  the  idea  of  bring- 
ing the  graduates  together  several 
times  a  year.  In  1886  it  was  changed • 
into  a  club,  but  no  permanent  quar- 
ters were  secured.  The  movement 
that  gave  it  its  present  standing  be- 
'  'gi\\i  wiien  some  thirty  members  of  the 
class  of  ^05  organized  a  class  club  and 
rented  a  floor  on  Twenty  Fourth  Street, 
with  such  success  that  a  year  later  the 
graduates  of  '96  were  invited  to  join. 
The  next  step  was  to  plan  a  union  with 
the  older  club.  Under  the  leadership  of 
such  prominent  Princeton  men  as  Adrian 
H.  Joline,  James  W.  Alexander,  Charles 
Scribner,  and  Robert  E.  Bonner,  this 
was  fmally  consummated  in  1899,  and  a 
large  private  house  on  East  Thirty 
Fourth  Street  was  taken  for  the  reor- 
ganized club,  which  now  has  a  member- 
ship of  eleven  hundred. 

It  is  the  new  home  of  tlie  Yale  Clul), 
however,  that  makes  one  marvel  at  the 
prosperity  of  the  college  organization^. 
This  eleven  story  building  represents  an 
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outlay  of  three  hundred  and  seventy  five 
tliousand  dollars.  It  is  a  very  handsome 
structure,  and  admirably  suited  to  the 
needs  of  the  club.  In  drawing  the  plans, 
the  primary  object  was  utility,  but 
beauty  has  not  been  sacrificed,  as  both 
the  interior  and  exterior  te^lHv; — T4te 
architects,  both  young  Yale  men,  have 
succeeded  in  adding  a  notable  ornament 
to  the  "  club  block  '^  on  Forty  Fourth 
Street,  which  already  has  several  of  the 
finest  club  and  hotel  buildings  in  the 
the  metropolis. 

THE  YALE  CLUB'S  FINE  NEW  HOUSE. 

That  the  "  old  Y'ale  spirit ''  does  not 
need  the  quiet  rustling  of  the  elm  trees 
in  New  Haven  to  keep  it  alive,  but 
thrives  amid  tlie  noise  and  din  of  the 
;^'reat  city,  is  plainly  shown  by  tlie  club's 
remarkable  growth.  Like  both  the  Har- 
vard and  Princeton  clu])s,  it  originated 
in  an  alumni  association.  Tliis  society 
dated  back  many  years,  its  primary  ob- 
ject being  to  bring  the  alumni  together, 
at  least  once  a  year,  for  a  great  Yale 


dinner.  The  change  to 
the  club  took  place  in 
1897,  the  membership 
starting  at  six  hundred, 
and  a  private  residence 
on  Madison  Square 
being  rented  as  a  club 
house.  Larger  quarters 
were  soon  needed,  and 
last  year  the  building 
committee  matured  its 
plans,  purchased  a  site, 
and  set  about  the  con- 
struction of  the  new 
house.  The  work  moved 
rapidly,  and  on  May  1, 
1901,  the  day  set  months 
before,  the  club  moved 
into  its  splendid  building. 
The  expenditures  on  the 
club  house  have  been  sub- 
stantial, without  being 
lavish.  The  upper  and 
lower  stories  are  faced 
with  white  marble,  while 
red  brick  and  Indiana 
limestone  form  the  inter- 
mediate walls.  The  first 
floor  contains  the  cafe, 
visitors'  room,  office,  and 
coat  rooms,  and,  extend- 
the  wudth  of  the  build- 
room.  This  last  has 
comment  on  account 
and    perfect    appoint- 


ing   across 
ing,    the   grill 
excited    much 
of    its    beauty 

ments,  and  it  has  become  the  Tegular 
lounging  room  for  the  younger  members 
of  the  club.  Its  heavy  Flemish  oak 
beams  and  tables,  the  red  tiled  floor,  the 
row  of  steins  and  mugs  above  the  wains- 
coting, and  its  line  of  pegs  where  each 
member  may  hang  his  own  pewter  mug, 
with  his  name  engraved  on  it;  the  clink- 
ing of  billiard  balls,  and  the  blaze  of 
the  logs  in  the  big  stone  fireplace — all 
these  make  it  the  place  of  places  in  the 
city  where  the  camaraderie  of  college 
days  may  be  renewed  in  an  atmosphere 
that  suggests  **  ^lorry's.'' 

On  the  secondfioor  a  spacious  lounging 
room  occupies  the  front  of  the  build- 
ing, with  a  library  in  the  rear.  The  next 
six  floors  are  divided  into  bachelor  quar- 
ters for  the  use  of  the  club  members. 
Most  of  the  rooms  are  leased  by  the 
year,  but  accommodations  are  always 
reserved  for  out  of  town  members.    On 
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the  ninth  floor  is  the  class  diningrooni, 
which  will  seat  about  one  hundred.  This 
room  is  finished  in  white  and  Yale  blue, 
and  on  the  walls  are  hung  pictures  of 
Y'ale's  famous  classes  and  athletes.  On 
this  floor  is  also  the  council  room,  as  well 
as  some  smaller  private  diningrooms. 
The  tenth  floor  is  entirely  taken  up  with 
the  general  diningroom,  and  above  this 
are  the  kitchen  and  servants'  quarters. 
In  contrast  to  most  New  York  clubs. 


ive  universities  are  very  close,  although 
there  is  no  official  connection.  Many  of 
their  prominent  members  are  on  the 
boards  of  trustees  of  the  universities  or 
their  various  committees.  The  influence 
of  such  large  bodies  of  alumni  is  very 
strong,  and  their  support  is  often  en- 
listed for  important  university  move- 
ments. For  instance,  the  Princeton 
Club  recently  secured  the  adoption  of 
its  proposal  for  a  representation  of. the 
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the  restaurants  of  these  college  clubs 
have  paid  from  the  very  start.  The 
Yale  Club's  profits  on  its  restaurant, 
cafe,  and  cigar  counter  last  year  reached 
fourteen  thousand  dollars,  and  other 
bodies  had  correspondingly  good  show- 
ings. '*  How  can  you  keep  it  up,"  the 
Yale  man  twittingly  says  to  his  Crimson 
neighbor,  *^  when  you  charge  only  forty 
five  cents  for  your  dinners?  To  make 
money,  we've  got  to  charge  fifty." 

THE   INFLUENCE  OF  THE  COLLEGE  CLUBS. 

The  relations  of  the  Harvard,  Y^'ale, 
and  Princeton  Clubs  with  their  resj)ect- 


alumni  in  the  board  of  trustees  of  tlie 
university. 

The  clubs  keep  in  touch  with  the  ath- 
letic, social,  and  literary  movements, and 
with  changes  in  tlie  curricula;  and  one 
at  least  has  a  committee  appointed 
which  visits  the  university  and  makes  a 
report  of  its  impressions  and  ideas  at 
the  club's  annual  meeting.  This  is  done, 
not  so  much  with  a  view  to  any  special 
action,  but  to  keep  the  alumni  familiar 
with  the  development  of  their  alma 
mater. 

Varied  as  is  the  social  life  of  Xew 
York,  these  clubs  hold  a  position  as  dis- 
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tinct  and  certain  in  the  club  world  as 
their  universities  do  among  the  coun- 
try's institutions  of  learning.  They 
keep  alive  the  university  spirit.  They 
solve  the  alumni  association  problem. 
How  well  they  serve  their  purpose  is 
shown  by  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
clubs  of  "the  great  three ^'  destroyed 
the  existence  of  the  old  "University  Ath- 
letic Club,  an  organization  which  tried 
to  take  the  place  of  a  combination  Har- 
vard, Yale,  and  Princeton  club.  The 
moment  the  distinct  organizations  start- 
ed, the  triple  club  fell  to  the  ground 
.with  a  crash.  It  had  no  cement.  The 
young  graduate  may  feel  at  home  among 
a  crowd  of  graduates  of  his  own  college 
whom  he  does  not  know,  but  he  was  not 
at  ease  among  a  crowd  of  college  stran- 
gers. So  when  a  little  spot  of  his  own 
college  campus  was  opened  up,  he  speed- 
ily transferred  his  affections  thither. 

It  may  occur  to  some  that  the  Uni- 
versity Club  must  soon  begin  to  look 
on  these  new  growing  clubs  with  appre- 


hension, for  they  seem  to  be  encroach- 
ing on  the  field  which  it  fills.  It  is  true 
that  in  the  last  few  years  the  number  of 
young  college  men  proposed  for  mem- 
bership in  the  .-University.  Club,  soon 
after  their  graduation,  has  decreased, 
but  there  is  little  reason  to  suppose  .that 
this  will  affect  its  membership  or  its 
popularity.  It  fills  a  place  which  the 
smaller  bodies  never  can  usurp,  and  by 
the  very  inertia  of  its  wealth  and  dignity 
it  will  keep  that  position. 

THE  COLLEGE  MAN  AND   HIS  CLUB. 

What  these  clubs  mean  to  the  gradu- 
ates of  the  respective  universities,  and 
particularly  the  young  graduates,,  is 
shown  by  their  success.  The  older  mem- 
bers find  in  them  a  convenient  place  to 
meet  the  members  of  their  classes-  to 
renew  their  college  days  in  anecdote  and 
reminiscence,  and  to  breathe  the  atmos- 
phere which  keeps  alive  their  love  for 
alma  mater. 

One  evening,  not  long  ago,  five  men 
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seated  around  a  table  in  the  grill  room 
at  the  Yale  Club  were  talking  about 
their  classmates  who  had  since  become 
famous  or  successful  beyond  the  expecta- 
tions of  any  one  of  them  there.  Among 
those  of  whom  they  spoke  is. a  man  iden- 
tified with  one  of  the  great  railroads  of 
the  country.  A  few  days  later,  the 
writer  happened  to  see  this  man,  and 
told  him  of  the  incident. 

"  Where  is  that  club,  and  how  can  I 
join  it  ?  "  he  asked.  '*  Many  times  when 
I  am  in  New  York  I  would  like  to  look 
up  some  of  my  classmates,  but  I  haven't 
time.  This  is  just  the  thing.  I  might 
have  thought  of  it  before." 


fortune  in  the  great  whirlpool  of  life  and 
activity,  that  these  clubs  appeal  most. 
To  him  they  are  veritable  homes.  The 
"  hall  bedroom  "  and  the  stifling  odor 
of  a  boarding  house  have  no  terrors  for 
him.  He  knows  that,  however  new  and 
strange  and  difficult  his  work  may  be, 
however  unfamiliar  his  surroundings, 
there  is  one  place  where  he  can  always 
find  a  friend,  one  foothold  from  which 
he  can  swing  into  the  new  city  life  with- 
out experiencing  the  feeling  of  bewilder- 
ment and  loneliness  that  brings  discour- 
agement and  despair. 

As  the  years  go  by,  and  as  his  ac- 
quaintance becomes  larger, he  may  reach 
out  into  other  fields  of  club  life,  differing 
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as  liis  tastes  and  occupation  may  direct; 
but  his  college  club  remains  the  dearest, 
for  in  it  there  center  an  affection  and  a 
sentiment  that  never  seem  to  die. 
Whether  it  be  "  Fair  Harvard/'  "  Bright 


('ollege  Years/'  or  "  The  Orange  and 
the  Black/'  that  comes  floating  to  his 
ears  from  the  nightly  gathering  of  grad- 
uates, it  carries  him  back  to  the  happiest 
days  he  ever  knew. 
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AND      THE     THREE     EPISODES     THAT     TOOK     PLACE     IN     ITS     SHADOW. 

BY  ELIZABETH  MESEROLE   RHODES. 


I. 

THE  day  before  Jim  Underbill  went 
away  to  school  always  stpod  out  in 
Olive's  memory  witb  tbe  vividness  of  a 
water  color  sketch.  Jim  didn't  come  out 
to  play  till  after  lunch.  Then  he  saun- 
tered across  from  his  side  vestibule  to 
Olive's.  Olive  had  been  feeling  a  little 
dull,  and  regretful  that  she  had  eaten 
three  cream  cakes  at  lunch,  but  somehow 
everything  seemed  worth  while  when  she 
saw  Jim  emerge  from  his  house.  He 
wore  a  brown  jacket  and  knickerbockers, 
for  even  the  coming  glory  of  a  military 
school  had  not  yet  promoted  him  to  long 
trousers;  his  cap  was  on  the  back  of  his 
head,  and  his  dark,  alert  face  was  turned 
towards  the  Manning  house.  Olive 
hastened  out  to  meet  him,  but  her  ardor 
was  dampened  by  the  sight  of  Franceses 
emerging  from  the  house  behind  him. 
"  Oh,  dear,"  said  Olive  hastily,  "  why 
does  she  always  have  to  tag  along?  " 

Francesca  was  eating  a  red  apple,  and 
seemed  unaware  of  her  inhospitable  wel- 
come. She  had  spindling  legs  and  arois 
and  a  thin,  dark  face.  The  boys  of  the 
neighborhood  called  her  "  Spider." 

"Hullo,  Olive!  "said  Jim. 

"  Hello !  "  said  Olive  conservatively. 

"What  shall  we  play?"  said  Fran- 
cesca, standing  on  one  leg  and  putting 
her  other  foot  on  the  step,  while  she 
finished  the  apple  core. 

Jim  ignored  his  sister's  question.  He 
put  his  hands  in  his  pockets  and  held  his 
head  up.  "  My  suit  at  the  military 
school  will  have  buttons  on,"  he  said. 

"Huh!"  said  Francesca.  "You're 
only  in  short  trousers  ye^"  Her  yd  ex-  . 
pressed  incredulity  and  infinite  scorn. 
Olive  had  a  sudden  hot  flash  over  her 
little  body  and  a  desire  to  push  Frances- 
ca off  the  step  where  she  balanced  inse- 
curely on  one  spindling  leg.  If  she  had 
been  older,  she  would  have  forthwith 
claimed  a  military  button  in  advance 
from  Jim,  and  thus  proved  her  own  be- 
2jh 


lief  in  the  future  existence  of  that  long 
trousered  suit,  but  at  ten  one  has  not  yet 
learned  that  buttons  are  the  correct 
thing. 

Jim,  however,  was  undisturbed  by  the 
Spider's  inflections.  He  thrust  his  hands 
deeper  into  his  pockets,  threw  back  his 
curly  head,  and  walked  down  the  paved 
path  towards  the  currant  bushes,  the 
girls  following  in  his  wake.  There  they 
all  three  became  absorbed  in  the  prog- 
ress of  a  green  worm  making  its  way 
along  a  twig;  and  when  they  tired  of 
scientific  research,  they  played  cross  tag. 
Not  the  cross  tag  where  you  cross  your 
fingers,  but  the  kind  where  the  man 
who's  it  has  to  run  after  the  same  man 
till  another  man  crosses  between.  Cross 
tag  was  fun  whenever  the  rest  of  the 
children  in  the  neighborhood  came  in  to 
play,  but  today,  with  only  Jim  and 
Francesca,  Olive  found  it  tame.  Not 
but  that  Francesca  could  run  on  her 
twinkling  thin  legs  quite  as  fast  as  Olive, 
and  very  nearly  as  fast  as  Jim.  Olive 
hardly  knew  why  it  palled — ^unless  be- 
cause she  would  have  preferred  to  talk 
to  Jim  about  the  new  life  of  school  to 
begin  tomorrow,  and  Francesca  might 
interrupt  if  she  started  in. 

The  TJnderhills  and  the  Mannings 
lived  in  houses  originally  built  on  the 
same  estate  by  two  brothers.  The  houses 
were  counterparts  of  each  other  on  a 
reversed  plan,  as  if  there  were  a  mirror 
between  them  and  each  were  a  reflection 
of  the  other.  They  were  big,  square 
mansions  of  brownstone,  and  had  re- 
spectable, conventional  front  steps  with 
white  marble  vestibules.  The  symmetri- 
cal resemblance  was  increased  by  a 
square  wing  on  each,  thrown  out  towards 
the  neighboring  house.  These  wings 
seemed  to  be  reaching  out  from  the 
houses  to  shake  hands  with  each  other. 

The  vestibules  of  the  two  wings  were 
favorite  play  places  for  the  children. 
One  could  be  used  as  a  beleaguered 
castle,  the  other  as  an  attacking  fortress, 
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whence  brave  troops  sallied  forth  to 
fierce  repulse,  mayhap  to  wounds  and 
death.  When  the  girls  played  alone, 
each  vestibule  was  a  house  for  the  ex- 
change of  visits,  or  a  shop,  or  a  theater. 
But  Jim  would  have  none  of  such  mild 
fancies.  When  he  played  with  thp  girls, 
the  vestibules  became  tents  for  a  Wild 
West  show  or  Klondike  camps  at  the 
very  least;  in  his  bolder  imaginative 
moods,  they  figured  as  Agincourt  and 
the  English  encampment. 

Today  his  role  was  adventurous:  the 
Underbill  vestibule  became  Treasure 
Island,  and  the  Manning  one,  the  good 
ship  Hispaniola,  manned  by  a  mutinous 
crew.  Jim,  in  the  character  of  his  name- 
sake, kept  Francesca  and  Olive  at  bay 
for  days,  sallying  forth  at  intervals  to 
attack  the  ship  by  a  flank  movement. 
When  interest  in  Treasure  Island  waned, 
they  played  "  postern,  gate,*'  a  delight- 
ful game  in  which  the  Manning  vesti- 
bule figured  as  the  center  of  a  dark  and 
deadly  plot,  foiled  through  the  ingenuity 
of  the  hero.  King  James,  the  loyalty  of 
the  Princess  Olivia,  and  the  unswerving 
devotion  of  the  Lady  Francesca.  The 
door  of  the  vestibule  was  the  postern 
gate,  and  the  king  guarded  it  bravely 
for  the  defense  of  the  two  helpless  ladies 
within. 

That  was  the  weak  point  in  "  postern 
gate."  Whenever  they  played  it,  there 
came  a  time  when  the  two  helpless  ladies 
grew  tired  of  being  guarded,  and  insist- 
ed on  joining  the  king  on  the  brown- 
stone  steps.  In  vain  the  king  pleaded 
that  the  safety  of  state  secrets  and  the 
happiness  of  nations  demanded  their 
presence  within:  the  ladies- united  their 
strength  and  forced  the  postern  gate; 
and  the  game  ended  in  a  general  fight. 
But  today,  with  the  shadow  of  future 
parting  over  the  sunshiny  present,  the 
dispute  was  more  peaceably  settled. 
When  the  postern  gate  became  too  con- 
fining, Francesca  proposed  hide  and 
seek;  and,  the  king  acceding,  they  stood 
up  and  counted  out,  and  Francesca  was 
it. 

"Five  hundred  by  fives,"  thoy  said; 
and  while  Francesca  shut  her  eyes  at  the 
postern  gate  and  sang  out  "  Five,  ten, 
fifteen,  twenty,"  in  indecent  haste  to 
finish  the  count  before  they  were  safely 
bestowed^  Jim  and  Olive  rushed  off  witji 


much  show  of  speed,  and  then  silently 
tiptoed  back  on  the  soft  grass,  till  they 
crouched  under  the  projecting  balcony 
of  the  window,  close  at  hand. 

The  chances  were  that  Francesca 
would  overlook  them,  and  start  off 
around  the  house  after  their  flying  foot- 
steps, thus  giving  them  a  chance  to  get 
"  in  "  before  she  saw  them.  But  Fran- 
cesca didn't  play  the  game  that  way. 
There  was  a  suspicious  quivering  of  her 
eyelids,  a  glimmer  of  white  under  the 
lashes.  As  she  ended,  "  eighty  five, 
ninety,  ninety  five,  five  hundred,"  she 
opened  her  eyes,  turned  quickly,  and 
called  out,  "  I  spy  Jim  and  Olive  under 
the  balcony." 

"You  peeked,"  cried  Olive,  rushing 
out  in  great  excitement. 

"I  never  did,"  said  Francesca  vir- 
tuously. 

"You  did.  I  saw  you,"  declared  Olive. 
Her  blue  eyes  flashed  and  the  color  rose 
in  her  face. 

"'  Oh,  come,  don't  try  to  bluff,'*  cried 
Jim  in  brotherly  disgust.  "  We  know 
you,  Ffancesca.  Shut  your  eyes  and  be 
it  again." 

Francesca  gave  the  lie  to  her  virtuous 
denial  by  meek  submission.  She  began 
the  count  once  more,  and  Olive  and  Jim 
stole  off  again,  this  time  to  hide  in  ear- 
nest behind  the  hen  house. 

"  I  hate  lies,"  said  Olive,  as  they  stood, 
one  at  each  end,  with  necks  craned 
around  the  corners  of  the  building  to 
watch  for  the  Spider's  approach.  "  I 
don't  believe  I'd  ever  speak  to  you  again 
if  you  ever  should  tell  me  one." 

"  Shut  up,"  said  Jim.  "  The  wind's 
her  way." 

They  watched  in  silence  while  Fran- 
cesca came  down  the  currant  path. 
However,  she  turned  at  the  well  and 
went  back  around  the  other  side  of  the 
house. 

"  Say,  Jim,  I  wish  you  weren't  going 
tomorrow,"  said  Olive. 

"  Now's  your  chance;  cut  for  it,"  said 
Jim. 

They  flashed  noiselessly  over  the 
ground  towards  the  postern  gate.  Jim 
reached  it  just  in  time,  but  before  Olive 
could  touch  the  vestibule  door  Francesca 
darted  around  the  house.  "  I  spy  Olive," 
she  shrieked. 

"  Olive,"  said  Mrs.  Manning,  appear- 
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ing  at  the  window  of  the  sewing  room, 
"  come  in  now,  and  get  ready  for  tea ;  " 
and  at  the  same  moment  Irish  Katie 
came  to  the  side  vestibule  of  the  Under- 
hill  house  and  claimed  her  victims. 
Francesca  went  willingly,  but  Jim  lin- 
gered. A  sudden  sense  of  loss  came  over 
him,  of  a  loosened  grip  on  some  valued 
possession. 

"  Jim's  waiting  to  kiss  Olive  good  by," 
said  Francesca  pleasantly. 

"  Shut  up,"  said  Olive.  She  had  never 
said  it  before,  and  I  think  she  never  said 
it  again;  but  something  savage  seemed 
for  the  moment  to  rise  within  her. 

"  She  doesn't  count,"  said  Jim,  with  a 
motion  of  his  head  towards  the  futile 
Spider.  He  added  something  under  his 
breath  and  walked  across  to  his  side 
door. 

"What?"  called  Olive  after  him. 
Then  the  echo  of  his  words  took  shape 
in  her  brain,  and  she  identified  them: 

"  Eight  o'clock  tonight  at  the  postern 
gate." 

Half  past  seven  was  her  bedtime. 
Usually  she  rebelled ;  tonight  she  was  led 
a  willing  lamb  to  the  slaughter.  Mrs. 
Manning  always  went  up  stairs  with 
Olive,  lighted  her  gas,  and  opened  the 
bed;  later  she  came  up  to  kiss  Olive 
good  night,  and  see  that  the  room  was 
properly  ventilated.  Olive  dared  not 
keep  tryst  till  after  the  good  night. 
When  her  mother  had  left  the  room  for 
the  last  time,  the  loyal  Lady  Olivia  rose 
and  donned  a  pink  dressing  gown;  she 
slipped  her  feet  into  her  bedroom  shoes 
and  creaked  down  the  back  stairs;  she 
passed  along  the  hall  of  the  wing  into 
the  vestibule  to  meet  her  liege  lord  and 
king  at  the  postern  gate. 

He  was  not  there  when  she  arrived. 
She  waited  fully  two  minutes  before  he 
opened  the  door  of  his  wing  and  came 
across  the  paved  walk  and  up  the  steps. 

"Is  that  you,  Olive?"  said  he,  and 
simultaneously  she  said: 

"Hello,  Jim!" 

There  was  a  short  silence.  Then, 
'•  I'm  going  on  the  six  o'clock  train  to- 
morrow," he  said. 

"  Oh,  are  you  ?  "  said  Olive. 

"  Yes,"  said  Jim. 

"I  wish  you'd  remind  Francesca  to 
feed  my  pigeons,"  he  suggested. 


"  Yes,  I  will,"  said  Olive.  "  I'll  try 
to  remember." 

Silence  enveloped  them  again. 

"  Well,  good  by,"  said  Jim  at  length. 

"  Good  by,"  said  Olive.  She  reached 
out  to  shake  hands  with  him,  with  that 
instinctive  savoir  faire  which  comes  to 
girls  earlier  than  to  boys;  but  he  eluded 
her  grasp. 

"  Well,  good  by,"  he  repeated.  "  I 
must  be  going; "  and  she  said  "  Good 
by  "  again. 

He  went,  and  she  shut  the  postern 
gate  very  quietly  after  him  and  went  up 
stairs.  She  did  not  realize  that  she  was 
cold  till  after  she  was  in  bed  again.  Then 
her  teeth  fairly  chattered,  and  she  drew 
up  an  extra  blanket.  The  excitement  of 
secrecy  had  made  her  wakeful;  she  tried^ 
reciting  poetry  as  a  sedative.  At  last 
she  dropped  off  to  sleep,  and  her  last 
coherent  thought,  vaguely  connected 
with  Jim,  was: 

'*  Behind  shut  the  postern ;  the  lights  sank  to  rest* 
And  into  the  midnight  we  galloi^  abreast.'* 


II. 


"Yes,"  said  Francesca;  "I'm  very 
glad  you  decided  to  ask  Mary  Woodruff. 
I  hope  you'll  put  her  next  to  Jim.  He 
has  such  a  weakness  for  blondes,  and 
Mary  is  a  stunning  girl." 

"Why,  I  don't  know,"  said  brown 
haired  Olive  hesitantly.  "  I  had  planned 
to  have  Mary  at  the  other  end  of  the 
table,  next  to  Jack  Keith." 

"  Well,  why  not  put  Jim  at  the  other 
side  of  her?  "  suggested  Francesca. 

"  I  suppose  I  might,"  said  Olive  slow- 
ly; "but  I  thought  all  along  of  having 
Jim  at  my  end,  next  to  me." 

"  Oh,  that  hadn't  occurred  to  me," 
said  Francesca.  "  Of  course,  that  would 
be  very  nice." 

"  Do  you  really  think  so  ?  "  said  Olive 
doubtfully.  "  It's  so  long  since  we've 
seen  each  other,  I  thought  we  should 
both  enjoy  talking  over  old  times;  but  if 
Jim  likes  Marv  Woodruff " 

"  Oh,  I  wouldn't  think  of  that,  Olive," 
said  Francesca  lazily.  "  Surely,  at  your 
own  coming  out  party,  you  are  the  one 
to  be  considered.  If  the  arrangement 
pleases  you,  that  is  the  important 
thing." 
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"  But  I  don't "  began  Olive,  and 

stopped.  After  all,  why  discuss  it  ?  Fran- 
cesca  was  trying  already  to  hide  a  little 
yawn;  she  couldn't  be  expected  to  take 
an  interest  in  every  little  detail  of  an- 
other girl's  party,  especially  when  she 
had  been  at  a  convent  for  years  and  out 
of  the  current  of  home  affairs.  And  per- 
haps she  was  right  about  Jim.  He  would 
be  greatly  in  demand,  of  course ;  he  was 
such  a  popular  and  good  looking  fellow 
that  perhaps  it  was  selfish  to  monopolize 
him. 

So,  on  the  evening  of  the  dinner 
dance,  Jim  found  himself  seated  at  table 
between  a  pretty  debutante  of  eighteen 
and  the  blonde  Miss  Woodruff,  far  re- 
moved from  Olive's  blue  eyes  and  just 
out  of  range  of  her  conversation.  He 
consoled  himself  in  vain  with  the  pros- 
pect of  securing  her  during  the  dance. 
It  proved  to  be  a  cotillion,  in  which  he 
was  once  more  mated  with  Miss  Wood- 
ruff— Olive  never  did  things  by  halves — 
and  though  he  favored  Olive  whenever 
he  got  the  chance,  the  figures  were  so 
irritatingly  short  and  the  dancers  so  con- 
spicuous that  it  was  no  better  than  the 
dinner. 

He  grumbled  inwardly  at  the  stupid 
conventions  of  social  functions,  and 
tried  to  fancy  himself  as  Olive's  partner 
at  a  college  dance — the  real  thing,  with 
a  card  of  forty  numbers  and  extras,  and 
unlimited  window  seats  and  inclosed 
verandas.  He  resolved  that  he  would 
have  her  up  for  the  next  Junior  Prom., 
if  she  would  accept  the  invitation  of  a 
freshman. 

When  the  cotillion  was  over  and  the 
orchestra  had  taken  the  bit  l)etween  its 
teeth  with  no  interruption  of  insistent 
whistles,  Jim  claimed  Olive  for  a  good 
long  waltz. 

"  I'm  so  tired,"  she  said.  "  Sit  it  out 
with  me,  won't  you  ?  " 

"Certainly,"  said  Jim;  "where  shall 
we  go  ?  " 

"  Over  there,"  she  suggested,  motion- 
ing to  a  window  corner.  "  It's  cool 
there." 

"  The  conservatory's  cooler,"  said 
Jim. 

"  Oh,  but  there  are  so  many  people  in 
pairs  in  there.  It's  just  like  a  slioc  closet. 
I  never  did  like  conservatories." 


"  I  have  it,"  said  Jim.  "  The  postern 
gate." 

"  Oh !  "  she  said,  with  a  sudden  long 
breath.  "Then  you  haven't  forgotten  ?  " 

"Well,  hardly,  Lady  Olivia,"  said 
Jim.    . 

It  was  dark  and  cool  at  the  postern 
gate.  Jim  dragged  out  a  rug  and  rolled 
it  up  for  her  to  sit  on,  and  they  began 
to  discuss  the  dance  and  the  favors,  and 
dances  in  general,  and  college  dances, 
and  Jim  discovered  that  she  had  never 
seen  a  college  function,  and  in  sudden 
inspiration  declared  she  must  come  up 
for  the  next  Prom. 

"Wouldn't  I  love  to!"  she  said. 
"  Franccsca  and  I  would  have  such  fun. 
And  wouldn't  the  men  simply  rave  over 
Francesca ! " 

"  I  doubt  it,"  said  Jim. 

"  How  could  they  help  it  ?  She's  such 
a  beauty." 

"  Who  sees  the  moon  when  the  sun  is 
shining  ?  " 

"  Francesca  isn't  a  moon.  She's  more 
like  night  itself,  with  all  the  dark  cool 
air  and  the  stars  twinkling.  Do  you  re- 
member what  a  funny  little  thing  she 
was  when  we  were  children  ?  " 

"  Spider!  "  said  Jim.  "  Gee,  weren't 
her  legs  thin ! '' 

"  Do  you  remember  how  we  used  to 
play  cross  tag  ?  " 

"  And  hide  and  seek !  " 

"  And  prisoner's  base !  " 

"  And  pirates !  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  pirates.  And  Treasure 
Island !  You  made  that  up  the  day  be- 
fore you  went  away  to  school.  Frances- 
ca and  I  used  to  play  it  afterwards ;  but 
it  never  was  the  same.  How  we  missed 
you!" 

"  And  how  I  did  miss  you !  When  I 
got  so  homesick  I  couldn't  stand  it,  I 
used  to  tell  the  fellows  about  our  games, 
and  organize  a  Treasure  Island  crew. 
We  had  an  old  woodshed  we  used  for 
postern  gate,  but  it  couldn't  put  a  patcli 
on  this  one." 

"  Did  you  tell  them  you  played  with 
girls?" 

"  Not  on  your  life.  I  always  spoke  of 
you  and  Francesca  as  ^  the  fellows ' ;  I 
iiope  you'll  forgive  me,  but '  Underhiirs 
chum  '  was  known  all  over  the  school  as 
the   loftiest   brick   going;   and   you've 
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gone  down  to  posterity  under  the  name 
of  '  Johnson/ '' 

"  I  don't  mind.  I  deserved  it.  I  was 
more  of  a  boy  than  a  girl.  Don't  you 
think  Fm  pretty  well  behaved,  consider- 
ing my  past?" 

"You're  pretty,  all  right.  I  don't 
know  how  well  behaved  you  are.  I 
haven't  known  you  long  in  the  new 
role." 

"  Yes,  you  have.  You've  known  me 
years.  With  all  my  grownupness,  I'm 
just  the  same  old  Olive  that  used  to  run 
races  with  you." 

"  I  wish  I  believed  that." 

"  Why  do  you  wish  it  ?    It's  true." 

"  Because  if  I  believed  it — if  I  could 
believe  that  this  new  Lady  Olivia,  my 
princess,  my  queen,  that  I  worship  from 
a  far,  far  distance,  was  just  my  little 
chum  Olive,  I'm  afraid  I — I  might  not 
keep  my  distance." 

The  faint  strains  of  the  waltz  came 
from  withinj  slow  and  dreamy.  To 
Olive,  the  time  seemed  suddenly  quick- 
ened to  a  gallop — then  she  knew  that  it 
was  a  pulse  beating  in  her  brain.  A 
curious  new  sensation  possessed  her,  a 
desire  to  dance  forever,  close  held  in  a 
never  ending,  dreamy  waltz.  Her  voice, 
calm  and  cool  and  pleasant,  seemed  to 
come  from  some  one  outside  of  herself, 
as  she  heard  it  saying : 

"  Indeed  I  am  the  same  Olive — the 
one  that  put  red  pepper  into  the  turn- 
over that  Eliza  made  specially  for  you, 
and  bribed  Katie  to  pack  a  china  doll 
into  your  trunk  when  you  went  to  the 
military  school." 

"  And  the  one  that  came  down  to  the 
postern  gate  at  night  to  say  good  by  to 
me?  Are  you  the  same  Olive  that  did 
that  ?  Do  you  know  why  I  asked  you  to 
come  ?  Do  you  know  how  I  agonized  for 
fear  you  couldn't  come  and  I  should 
have  to  go  away  without  it?  Do  you 
know  why  I  was  tongue  tied  when  I  saw 
you  ?  It  was  too  big  a  thing  that  I  hoped 
for — after  all,  it  was  too  much  too  ask. 
I  hadn't  the  courage.  I  haven't  the 
courage  now — but — Lady  Olivia — my 
princess " 

His  arms  were  strong  about  her  and 
his  lips  were  warm  against  her  own. 
Then  the  long  waltz  died  away  and  there 
was  the  hum  of  voices.  8ome  one  said, 
"Where's  Olive?"  and  she  slipped  out 


from  the  shadow  of  the  postern  gate 
into  the  glare  of  the  ballroom. 

III. 

It  was  a  great  disappointment  to  Olive 
that  she  never  was  able  to  accept  an  in- 
vitation to  the  Prom.  She  was  ill  the 
first  winter,  and,  soon  after,  she  went 
abroad  for  two  years.  Evidently,  Jim 
had  become  discouraged  by  that  time, 
for  he  didn't  invite  her  for  the  Prome- 
nade of  his  senior  year.  He  asked  Mary 
Woodruff  instead,  and  she  and  Frances- 
ca  went  up  and  had  a  glorious  week,  with 
the  usual  round  of  teas  and  dances  and 
attentive  men — that  delightful  pro- 
gram which  is  repeated  year  after  year, 
but  always  seems  to  a  girl  to  have  been 
invented  by  admiring  college  youths  for 
her  especial  pleasure. 

Olive  heard  all  about  it:  Mary  and 
Francesca  lunched  with  her  the  day 
after  they  came  home,  and  brought  their 
embroidery  for  a  good  long  afternoon 
of  chatter.  Olive  was  making  a  center- 
piece with  a  design  of  holly  berries; 
years  afterwards,  during  a  household  up- 
heaval, she  found  that  centerpiece  with 
her  mother's  linen,  and  the  sight  of  it 
made  her  catch  her  breath  in  sudden 
sickening  memory. 

Francesca  would  begin  to  tell  about 
the  Prom.,  and  in  the  middle  of  her  de- 
scription Mary  would  interrupt  with: 

"  Oh,  did  he  dance  with  you  ?  That's 
the  man  I  met  at  the  big  tea  on  Thurs- 
day ; "  and  then  they  would  both  talk 
together,  tumbling  over  their  own  words 
in  an  effort  to  tell  everything  at  once. 
Through  the  whole  story  sounded  the 
echo  of  Jim's  name — Jim  had  shown 
them  everything  worth  seeing,  Jim  had 
filled  their  cards,  Jim  had  given  teas  for 
them,  Jim  had  made  engagements  for 
the  most  delightful  stunts;  it  was  "Jim's 
rooms,"  "Jim's  roommate,"  "Jim's 
fraternity,"  and  the  visiting  girls  who 
had  sung  Jim's  praises. 

"  Did  I  tell  you  what  that  pretty  Miss 
Rossiter  said,  Francesca?"  asked  Mary. 
"  She  said  if  she  had  a  brother  as  good 
looking  as  Jim,  she'd  be  perfectly 
happy." 

"  Miss  Rossiter  did  seem  to  lose  her 
heart  to  Jim,"  said  Francesca  demurely. 

"  Poor  Jim,  Fm  really  sorry  for  him 
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sometimes.  The  girls  are  so  silly  about 
him." 

"  Mr.  Wyckof!  told  me  there  wasn't  a 
matron  in  town  who  didn't  want  him 
for  her  daughter,"  went  on  Mary. 

"DidheP^saidFrancesca.  "  He  said 
that  to  me  too;  but  that  wasn't  all  he 
said." 

"  What  else  did  he  say  ?  "  asked  Olive. 
She  had  been  silent  so  long  that  it 
seemed  as  if  she  must  speak  or  the  girls 
M'ould  look  at  her. 

"  Shall  I  tell,  Mary  ?  "  asked  Frances- 
ea  teasingly. 

"  No — why,  3^es,  of  course.  I  don't 
know  what  it  was." 

"  He  said  he  was  so  glad  to  meet  you 
and  find  you  such  a  dandy  girl,  after  the 
silly  sort  Jim  had  been  meeting  and 
flirting  with  all  winter.  But  he  might 
have  known,  he  said,  he  could  trust  Jim 
when  it  came  to  really  making  up  his 
mind." 

"How  very  silly !  "  said  Mary,  flushing 
pink.  "I'm  sure  I  don't  see  why  he 
should  say  anything  of  the  kind." 

"Oh,  you  don't?"  said  Francesca, 
laughing.  "  Oh,  no,  Jim  didn't  devote 
himself  to  you  every  minute  you  were 
there.  He  didn't  send  you  violets  for 
the  tea  and  roses  for  the  Prom.,  and 
keep  you  supplied  with  Huyler's  be- 
tween, did  he?  And  you're  not  a  dandy 
girl  at  all,  are  you?  You  dear,  modest 
old  thing!  "  The  last  sentence  was  lost 
in  a  gurgle,  as  Mar}*^  made  a  frantic  little 
rush  at  Francesca  which  choked  off  fur- 
ther communications. 

"  Now  see  what  you've  done !  "  said 
Francesca  reprovingly.  "I've  lost  my 
needle,  and  the  silk  is  all  tangled." 

"  Never  mind,  Francesca,"  said  Olive. 
"  Here  comes  the  chocolate,  and  you  can 
take  a  vacation.  Y'ou've  worked  long 
enough  on  those  pansies." 

"  Y'^es,"  said  Francesca  complacently; 
"  I  think  I  have  done  a  good  afternoon's 
work."  She  folded  her  linen  square  and 
accepted  a  chocolate  cup  from  Olive.  "  I 
have  successfully  accomplished  just  what 
I  planned  for  this  afternoon,  and  I'm 
very  well  satisfied." 

It  seemed  to  Olive  that  they  would 
never  finish  the  chocolate  and  go.  They 
dawdled  over  the  bonbons;  they  lingered 
in  the  bedroom  to  arrange  their  hair; 
they  paused  on  the  stairs  for  final  mes- 


sages. At  last  they  were  outside,  and 
Olive  closed  the  big  door  and  ran  up 
stairs.  Mrs.  Manning  called  to  her  from 
the  library,  but  she  pretended  not  to 
hear.  She  must  be  alone  to  think,  to 
remember  every  idle  word  of  Francesca's 
and  every  look  of  Mary  Woodruff's,  to 
think  it  all  out  and  decide  what  was  to  be 
done. 

"  Not  that  I  can  do  anything,"  thought 
Olive;  "but  since  I  have  to  kepp  on 
living,  I  may  as  well  face  it  now." 

There  was  a  sudden  loud  peal  at  the 
door  bell,  then  another,  the  sound  of  an 
opening  door,  Francesca's  voice  down 
stairs,  high  pitched  and  frightened. 
Mr.  Manning's  step  sounded  in  the  hall ; 
the  door  banged  after  him.  Francesca 
was  crying — or  laughing.  Olive  could 
not  go  down;  she  felt  as  if  she  wished 
never  to  see  Francesca  again. 

Then  the  maid  came  running  up  stairs, 
eager  to  spread  the  sensation.  *She  told 
the  news  with  mingled  importance  and 
horror:  the  arrival  of  a  messenger  as 
Francesca  was  returning  home;  Mr.  Un- 
derbill very  ill  at  his  office,  dying,  dead, 
and  by  his  own  hand,  a  suicide  suspected 
of  defalcation.  All  the  particulars  were 
filled  in  by  Olive's  vivid  imagination, 
with  a  vista  of  details  stretching  out  to- 
wards the  future — financial  ruin  for  the 
children,  sharp  contact  with  the  world 
for  convent  bred  Francesca,  and  for  Jim 
his  father's  debts  and  his  father'is  dis- 
honored name. 

They  telegraphed  for  Jim  and  for  his 
aunt,  the  only  near  relative.  She  came 
that  night  with  her  husband,  and  took 
Francesca  under  her  wing  at  once. 
Francesca  was  wholly  uncontrolled.  She 
clung  to  her  aunt  and  sobbed  pitifully, 
and  called  for  her  father  and  for  Jim. 
Olive  was  glad  to  see  her  comforted  at 
last,  and  wondered  who  would  comfort 
Jim. 

Jim  must  have  arrived  home  late  that 
night,  for  she  saw  him  leaving  the  house 
the  next  morning.  He  took  immediate 
charge  of  all  affairs,  and  was  so  busy  that 
Olive  did  not  catch  another  glimpse  of 
him,  though  she  called  once  to  see  Fran- 
cesca. Several  times  he  came  to  consult 
her  father,  but  Olive  stayed  up  stairs. 

At  length  the  excitement  subsided, 
the  funeral  services  were  over,  reporters 
ceased  to  call  for  information,  and  ac- 
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quaintances  with  sympathetic  cards; 
curiosity  was  satisfied,  and  the  sensation 
died  down.  Francesca  packed  her  ward- 
robe, said  her  last  farewells,  a  pitiful 
figure  with  the  dark  shadows  under  her 
eyes,  and  went  away,  still  under  her 
aunt's  wing.  Jim  was  left  alone  in  the 
old  stone  house. 

"  Don't  you  think  he  must  be  lonely 
over  there,  mother?"  said  Olive. 
"  CouldnH  we  ask  him  here  for  a  day  or 
two?" 

"  I  have  asked  him,"  said  Mrs.  Man- 
ning. "  Your  father  and  I  both  urged 
him  to  come.  But  he  says  he  has  only  a 
few  days  to  stay  there,  and  there  are 
papers  to  be  sorted  and  family  matters 
to  be  arranged  before  he  leaves." 

For  the  house  and  its  furniture  were  to 
be  sold,  and  Jim  was  going  into  an  office 
in  the  city.  College,  of  course,  was  over 
for  him;  the  Prom,  was  to  be  his  last 
gaiety  for  many  a  year.  His  father's 
affairs  were  deeply  involved,  and  Jim 
had  shouldered  the  burden  of  debt. 

Olive  began  to  wonder  at  length  why 
she  had  not  yet  seen  Jim.  It  seemed 
almost  as  if  he  must  be  avoiding  her — 
but  that  was  absurd.  "  Avoid  "  was  too 
strong  a  word — he  merely  ignored  her. 
His  mind  was  too  full  of  important 
things  to  find  room  for  her.  She  stood  by 
the  window  of  her  room  one  night  and 
looked  across  to  the  twin  stone  house, 
while  she  tried  to  see  the  situation  from 
Jim's  point  of  view — the  overwhelming 
sorrow  and  the  multifarious  business  de- 
tails crowding  out  all  thought  of  a  small, 
brown  haired  girl  who  never  had  been 
very  important  any  way.  The  moon  was 
nearly  full:  it  threw  ghostly  gleams 
across  the  garden,  and  made  black  masses 
of  shadow  at  the  angle  of  the  house.  One 
of  the  masses  was  moving.  Surely  it  was 
a  man,  leaning  against  the  stone  para- 
pet. Was  it  ^  burglar  watching  the 
house  ?    Or  could  it  be — Jim  ? 

If  she  had  stopped  to  think,  she  would 
not  have  gone  down.  But  she  did  not 
stop ;  she  ran  straight  down  stairs,  dress- 
ing gown  notwithstanding,  down  to  the 
postern  gate. 

"  Who  is  there  ? "  she  called  in  a 
frightened  little  voice. 

There  was  no  answer  at  first;  but 
when  she  called  again  and  louder,  the 
man  walked  out  from  the  shadows. 


"  Is  that  you,  Olive  ? "  said  Jim's 
voice.    "  What  are  you  doing  here  ?  " 

"  I  took  you  for  a  burglar,"  said  Olive. 

"  And  you  came  down  to  warn  me  off 
the  premises?" 

"  Yes.  What  are  you  doing,  prowling 
around  like  a  thief  in  the  night?  " 

The  moment  she  had  said  the  word, 
she  wished  to  recall  it. 

"I?  Oh,  perhaps  I'm  looking  for 
burglars,  too." 

"Jim,  you  know  I'm  sorry,  don't 
you  ?  "  said  Olive  suddenly. 

"  Yes,"  said  Jim  with  unusual  gentle- 
ness; "  I  know  it,  Olive." 

"  Why  haven't  you  been  over  to  see 
me?" 

"  Because  I  don't  propose  that  you 
shall  have  any  acquaintances  that  you're 
ashamed  of." 

"  Jim,  how  imjust !  How  can  you  hurt 
me  so  ?  " 

"  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  didn't  mean  it 
quite  that  way.  But  ordinary  interest 
in  an  acquaintance  can't  be  expected  to 
extend  to  different  circumstances." 

This  was  so  involved  that  Olive  re- 
peated the  sentence  after  him. 

"  You  mean,"  she  said,  "  that  formal 
acquaintances  will  probably  drop  you, 
now  that  you've  lost  your  money?  " 

"  Or  I  shall  drop  them,"  said  Jim. 

"  But  you  don't  call  us  formal  ac- 
quaintances, Jim  ?  " 

"  Your  father  and  mother  have  been 
very  good  to  me.  But  you — you  have  a 
lot  of  new  friends,  and  your  life  is  very 
full." 

"  You  intend  to  drop  me,  then  ?  " 

"  I'm  afraid  circumstances  will  keep 
us  from  seeing  much  of  each  other." 

"And  Mary  Woodruff?" 

For  the  second  time  in  five  minutes 
Olive's  tongue  had  betrayed  her. 

"  Mary  Woodruff  ?  "  said  Jim  wonder- 
ingly. 

"  I  suppose  she  is  more  than  a  formal 
acquaintance,  since  you  invited  her  for 
the  Prom."  Poor  Olive,  having  rushed 
in  where  angels  might  well  fear  to  tread, 
was  trying  to  dash  through  boldly. 

"  I  had  her  on  because  Francesca 
asked  me  to,"  said  Jim. 

"  Francesca  ?  "  murmured  Olive,  won- 
dering in  her  turn. 

"Yes;  she  said  Miss  Woodruff  had 
entertained  her,  and  she  wanted  to  pay 
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her  debts.  I  didn't  much  care  whom  she 
brought,  as  long  as  you  couldn't  come." 

"Why  did  you  think  I  couldn't 
come  ?  " 

"  Why,  you  told  Francesca  so,  didn't 
you?" 

To  the  credit  of  Olive's  tongue,  be  it 
recorded  that  this  time  it  waited  for  her 
to  think,  and  then  obediently  uttered  a 
deceptive  half  truth. 

"  Francesca  must  have  misunder- 
stood, or  else  I  did.  I  remember  telling 
her  once  that  mother  didn't  much  ap- 
prove of  girls'  visiting  at  colleges;  but  I 
didn't  understand  that  I  was  invited  to 
this  Prom,  at  all." 

"  Then  you  would  have  come  ?  " 

"Wouldn't  I,  though!" 

"  And  you  thought  I  liked  Mary 
Woodruff?" 

"  Jim,  indeed  it  doesn't  really  matter, 
but  just  tell  me  the  truth  about  Mary, 
won't  you?" 

"  Do  you  give  me  permission  ?  " 

"Anything  that's  the  truth.  You 
know  I  can't  bear  lies." 

"The  truth  is  that  you're  the  only 
girl  in  the  world  I  care  an  atom  for. 
There— it's  out." 

Olive  gave  a  little  cry.  "  Oh,  Jim, 
then  you  haven't  forgotten  the  postern 
gate!" 

Jim  started,  but  reined  himself  in. 

"  I  wish  you  had  forgotten,"  he  said. 
"  i  knew  if  I  saw  you,  I  shouldn't  de- 
ceive you,  and  I've  tried  to  keep  away. 
I've  succeeded,  too,  till  tonight;  but 
when  I  saw  you  at  the  window  in  the 
moonlight " 

"  So  that  was  why  you  were  here ! 
Jim,  you're  so  stupid.  I  see  what  idea 
you  have  in  your  head.    Y"ou  think  be- 


cause you're  poor  now  you  have  to  take 
back  everything  you've  said." 

"  Think  of  the  way  you  live,  and  re- 
member I'm  starting  on  six  dollars  a 
week." 

"  But  I  have  money  of  my  own,  or  will 
have  when  I'm  twenty  one." 

"  Do  you  think  I'd  take  your  money  ?  " 

"  No,  but  I  think  you'd  allow  me  the 
privilege  of  living  on  it,  wouldn't  you?  " 

"  Y'ou  don't  understand.  It  isn't  only 
the  disgrace,  the  askingyou  to  share  that 
with  me.  There  is  the  debt.  It  will  be 
years  before  I  shall  make  any  impression 
on  that.  And  until  that  is  paid  off,  I 
can't  allow  myself  even  such  a  low  priced 
luxury  as  car  fare  from  the  city  to  call  on 
you.  It  is  impossible.  You  see  it  is  im- 
possible, don't  you? 

"  I  don't  dare  tell  myself  you  care  for 
me,  Olive.  But  I  know  you  respect  me, 
and  if  you  do,  you  mustn't  tempt  me  to 
make  myself  less  worthy  of  your  respect. 
I  haven't  any  right  to  ask  you  to  wait  for 
me.  I  don't  propose  to  tell  you  I  shall 
never  love  any  one  else,  for  that  amounts 
to  the  same  thing.  I  shan't  even  ask  for 
— what  you  gave  me  last  time  at  the 
postern  gate.  Then  I  was  sure  of  the 
future;  now  I  have  no  right  to  be  con- 
fident, or  to  ask  anything — except  your 
respect.    Good  night,  sweet,  good  by." 

"  Good  night,"  said  Olive,  "  not  good 
by."  She  made  no  other  protest.  She 
felt  instinctively  that  for  the  moment 
words  were  of  no  avail.  But  a  mighty 
will  was  rising  within  her,  a  force  that 
she  recognized  as  stronger  than  any  con- 
ventional scruples  or  artificial  standards. 
As  the  postern  gate  closed  behind  her, 
she  whispered  to  herself,  "  He  doesn't 
love  Mary  Woodruff,  and — I  can  wait." 


A  LATE  ROSE. 
The  cedar  shadows  break  in  tawny  spangles 

That  lightly  into  banks  of  coolness  close ; 
And  wilful  breezes  waste,  in  grassy  tangles, 

The  orimson  fragments  of  a  shattered  rose  ; 

A  deep,  late  rose,  that  knew  not  June's  bequeathing 
Of  dripping  dews  and  sweet,  moist  kiss  of  dawn, 

But  rent,  with  dusk  red  fires,  its  mossy  sheathing, 
And  flamed  in  beating  sunshine  on  the  lawn. 

So,  in  the  zenith  of  their  rich  completeness, 
The  warm,  late,  fragrant  days  of  summer  pass, 

Drifting  into  the  yesterdays'  dim  sweetness 
Like  loosened  rose  leaves  shaken  in  the  grass. 


HattU^itney. 
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BY  MAXIMILIAN  FOSTER. 

SUGGESTIONS  TO  THE  BEGINNER  WHO  DESIRES  TO  FISH  WHERE 
THERE  IS  GOOD  SPORT,  OR  TO  CAMP  AND  HUNT  IN  THE  WILDS— 
WHERE  TO  GO,  HOW  TO  GET  THE  NECESSARY  INFORMATION, 
AND  WHAT  TO  BUY. 


A  GENERATION  ago  the  city  man 
who  took  his  pleasure  afield  or 
afloat  found  sport  comparatively  near  at 
hand.  But  today,  in  many  quarters  of 
the  country,  this  accessibility  no  longer 
exists.  Agriculture  is  spreading  on 
every  side;  waters,  once  open,  now  are 
crowded  with  traffic,  and  the  freedom 
of  untouched  nature  rapidly  grows  more 
remote.  Twenty  five  years  ago  the  bays 
and  rivers  about  New  York  were  well 
stocked  with  fish;  there  was  fair  shoot- 
ing in  covers  almost  in  touch  with  the 
suburbs,  and  a  day's  journey  by  rail 
would  take  one  to  the  best  of  it.  But 
now  one  has  to  travel  far,  and  seek  close- 
ly, to  find  the  same  average  sport. 

Within  the  last  generation,  there  has 
been  an  astonishing  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  wish  to  fish  and  shoot. 
The  country  seems  to  have  struck  a  cer- 
tain level;  an  element  of  its  energy  and 
rush  has  gone,  and  a  growing  multitude 
must  revitalize  jaded  bodies  and  minds. 
Yet  few  of  this  great  number  really  un- 
derstand the  method,  till  time  and  ex- 
perience have  taught  them. 

"What  shall  1  do?  How  shall  I  do 
it?  Where  shall  I  go?  "  asks  the  begin- 
ner. Nine  times  out  of  ten,  in  trying  to 
solve  these  riddles,  he  goes  wrong.  If  he 
strikes  out  for  himself,  the  chances  are 
that  he  will  be  lured  by  some  specious 
advertisement  to  a  place  not  at  all  suited 
to  his  needs,  and,  after  a  fretful  holiday, 
will  return  disgusted  and  discouraged. 
It  is  for  the  beginner  that  this  article 
is  written;  it  does  not  assume  to  give 
direction  or  advice  to  those  that  know. 

THB  MAN  WHO  WANTS  GOOD  FISfflNG. 

Here  is  a  man  who  has  a  sudden  desire 
to  fish;  not  to  loll  in  a  skiff  on  some 
muddy  tideway  or  lake  within  sight  and 


sound  of  the  city,  but  to  get  away  to  a 
place  where  the  air  is  fresh  and  cool  and 
the  fi§h  really  bite.  Where  shall  he  go? 
That  depends  wholly  upon  his  time,  in- 
clination, and  means.  If  he  lives  in  New 
York  and  is  looking  for  good  salt  water 
fishing,  he  may  not  have  to  go  far,  after 
all.  Some  one  has  said  that  it  is  not  all 
fishing  to  catch  fish.  True,  but  good 
sport,  after  all,  does  add  to  the  harmony 
of  the  occasion.  A  man  who  goes  fishing 
presumably  desires  fish.  In  this  partic- 
ular instance,  too,  the  man  is  looking 
for  sport  within  comparatively  easy 
reach. 

Perhaps  his  experience  of  fishing  is 
confined  to  a  hazy  memory  of  childhood 
— to  a  barefoot  boy,  a  bent  pin,  and  the 
fingerlings  of  the  brook.  He  knows  of 
no  "  fisliin'  hole,"  nor  of  any  one  to 
guide  him  to  one.  Let  him  seek  a  repu- 
table dealer  in  fishing  tackle — that  is, 
a  shop  devoted  to  fishing  tackle,  not 
the  places  where  rods,  reels,  and  other 
impedimenta  are  sold  in  conjunction 
with  glassware,  baby  carriages,  and  toys. 
There  are  many  such  shops  in  New  York 
and  other  large  cities,  and  at  any  one  of 
them  the  beginner  will  be  put  upon  the 
right  track. 

At  the  same  time,  he  will  get  the 
benefit  of  experience  in  selecting  his 
tackle.  Kods  and  other  necessaries  cost 
more  in  these  shops  than  they  ask  at  bar- 
gain counter  sales;  but  in  the  matter  of 
fishing  tackle,  cheapness  is  a  poor  econ- 
omy. A  good  salt  water  rod  should  cost 
at  least  five  dollars,  a  reel  as  much  more, 
and  the  line,  hooks,  and  other  details  an 
additional  ^\^^  dollars.  This,  of  course, 
is  only  an  approximate  estimate;  an  out- 
fit may  be  bought  for  less  money  than 
that,  or  may  cost  five  times  as  much. 
It  all  depends  upon  the  buvgr's  choice 
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and  means.  But  don't,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, buy  the  very  cheap  tackle. 

At  any  big  shop,  the  beginner  will  be 
told  of  a  dozen  places  where  to  find  the 
sport  he  seeks.  He  may  even  be  put  in 
communication  with  boatmen  known  to 
be  responsible;  if  he  desires  further  in- 
formation, let  him  write,  asking  details. 
And  here,  by  the  way,  is  a  pointer  that 
has  proved,  in  a  dozen  cases,  of  incalcu- 
lable benefit  to  the  writer.  If  one  can 
get  no  information  in  town  about  boat- 
men, guides,  and  accommodations  at  the 
place  he  desires  to  visit,  let  him  write  to 
the  postmaster,  inclosing  a  stamped  en- 
velope for  the  reply.  In  small  communi- 
ties, the  post  office  is  a  common  center. 
The  postmaster  knows  every  inhabitant. 
He  will  either  give  the  desired  informa- 
tion, or  will  turn  the  request  over  to 
some  one  who  can. 

Some  years  ago,  I  wished  to  learn 
about  a  hunting  country  in  northern 
Canada.  There  was  no  post  office,  so  a 
letter  was  despatched  to  the  agent  of 
the  last  station  on  the  railroad,  the 
nearest  to  the  hunting  region.  In  due 
time  an  answer  came,  giving  the  desired 
information,  with  the  names  of  half  a 
dozen  guides  and  references  that  proved 
them  honest. 

In  the  event  of  a  station  agent  being 
unable  or  unwilling  to  give  the  desired 
information,  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
general  manager  or  advertising  depart- 
ment of  the  nearest  railroad  will  almost 
invariably  produce  it. 

GOOD  FISHING  NEAR  NEVIT  YORK. 

To  return  to  the  fisherman.  Barne- 
gat  Bay  is  one  of  the  few  places  within 
easy  reach  of  Xew  York  where  there  is 
any  good  fishing  left.  There  are  a  dozen 
such  places  as  Jamaica  Bay,  Princes' 
Bay,  Gravesend,  and  the  Shrewsbury, 
where  there  is  occasionally  fair  sport, 
but  none  of  them  compares  with  Barne- 
gat.  During  the  summer  months,  after 
the  weakfish  strike  in  and  the  bluefish 
are  on  the  coast,  the  sport  in  Barnegat 
waters,  of  its  kind,  is  at  its  best.  At 
Forked  River,  on  the  bay,  it  is  no  un- 
usual matter  for  one  boat  to  kill  a  hun- 
dred weakfish  in  a  day,  although  it  hard- 
ly adds  to  the  credit  of  any  fisherman 
to  aid  in  such  a  slaughter.  With  a  light 
rod  and  light  tackle,  there  is  no  end  of 


sport  with  the  two  and  three  pound 
fish — ^much  more  than  one  can  get  with  a 
heavy  rod.  Sometimes  they  can  be 
yanked  in,  one  after  the  other,  as  fast 
as  one  can  throw  out  the  baited  hook. 

There  is  still  some  striped  bass  fishing 
left  near  New  York,  but  not  much.  Oc- 
casionally there  is  a  run  of  fish  along  the 
Jersey  coast,  but  one  has  to  keep  in 
touch  with  these  places  to  find  where  and 
when  the  fishing  is  worth  while.  The 
best  points  are  along  the  Rhode  Island 
and  Massachusetts  shores,  and  here,  even 
at  the  most  favorable  season,  the  fishing 
is  largely  influenced  by  conditions  of 
wind  and  weather.  Moreover,  it  is  a 
difficult  sport,  often  requiring  as  much 
diligence,  skill,  and  knowledge  as  are 
employed  in  salmon,  tarpon,  or  tuna 
fishing.  The  best  grounds  are  held  by 
clubs,  and  are  jealously  guarded.  It 
takes  time  and  money  to  go  after  the 
big  fish. 

There  are  still  a  few  public  stands  on 
the  Rhode  Island  coast — Point  Judith, 
in  particular;  but  here  one  must  be 
satisfied  with  one  or  two  fish  a  week  at 
the  best,  and  few  over  fourteen  pounds. 
The  smaller  striped  bass  run  in  the 
Sound,  where  there  is  a  rocky  shore  close 
to  deep  water  and  a  moderately  good 
current.  OflE  Stamford,  for  instance, 
in  Connecticut,  there  is  sometimes  ex- 
cellent sport  in  trolling. 

If  one  desires  to  go  after  the  big  fel- 
lows, it  is  possible  to  buy  a  share  in  one 
of  the  clubs,  and  an  advertisement  in 
one  of  the  weekly  sporting  papers  will 
usually  produce  an  offer.  Through  the 
same  medium,  by  request  to  the  editor,  a 
great  deal  of  information  concerning 
the  best  places  may  also  be  obtained. 

During  the  last  ten  years,  tuna  and 
tarpon  have  stepped  to  a  front  place  in 
the  sport  of  killing  big  fish,  and  even  the 
salmon  has  given  way  before  them.  But 
to  take  either  of  the  two  requires  time, 
skill,  and  a  considerable  expense.  The 
tuna  is  taken  with  rod  and  reel  only  at 
Santa  Catalina  Island,  California,  while 
the  tarpon  frequents  the  coasts  of  Flor- 
ida and  the  Gulf.  Unlike  salmon  fish- 
ing, the  killing  of  tuna  and  tarpon  is 
open,  unrestricted  sport,  and  one  does 
not  have  to  join  an  expensive  club  to 
enjoy  it  at  its  best. 

In  the  February  Munsey,  tuna  fishing 
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was  thorouglily  described;  for  the  tar- 
pon, it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  prac- 
tically the  Siime  tackle  is  needed.  In 
New  York  there  are  several  dealers  who 
make  a  specialty  of  both  tuna  and  tarpon 
gear.  All  of  them  keep  informed  on  the 
iishing,  and  can  give  the  names  of  trust- 
worthy boatmen,  the  routes  to  take,  and 
other  necessary  details.  The  outfit  con- 
sists of  at  le'ast  two  rods,  a  specially  con- 
structed reel,  a  line  to  fill  it,  hooks,  and 
a  gaff,  all  of  which  may  be  bought  for 
about  sixty  dollars.  Starting  from  New 
York,  it  sifiould  cost  a  fairly  economical 
man  about  ten  dollars  a  day  from  the 
time  he  leaves  home  until  he  returns. 
This  estimate  is  based  upon  the  average 
of  six  expense  accounts  for  last  season's 
fishing;  but  no  doubt  it  may  be  done  for 
less,  if  necessary. 

SALMON  FISHING  IN  CANADA. 

Salmon  fishing  is  generally  considered 
an  expensive  sport,  but  under  certain 
conditions  it  need  not  be  so.  To  be  sure, 
the  best  fishing  requires  the  ownership 
of  a  share  in  one  of  the  big  Quebec  or 
New  Brunswick  clubs.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  man  satisfied  with  a  reasonable 
number  of  fish,  running  from  the  grilse 
to  a  sixteen  or  eighteen  pounder,  can 
get  all  the  fishing  he  desires  in  Nova 
Scotia  or  Newfoundland,  at  moderate 
expense.  There  are  still  a  few  open 
streams  in  these  provinces,  and  the  rec- 
ord of  one  river  on  the  east  coast  of 
Newfoundland  last  year  was  a  hundred 
and  six  fish  to  one  rod  in  five  weeks,  cer- 
tainly all  that  a  man  could  ask. 

Official  information  concerning  this 
fishing  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to 
the  Fish  Commission,  St.  John's,  New- 
foundland, and  to  the  Fish  and  Game 
Commission,  St.  John,  New  Brunswick. 
Certain  streams  require  a  camp  outfit; 
on  others  it  is  possible  to  obtain  board 
at  farmhouses;  and  in  writing  for  in- 
formation it  should  be  set  forth  which  is 
desired.  In  Newfoundland,  board  may 
be  obtained  at  a  dollar  a  day  and  even 
less;  a  canoe  and  a  man  to  paddle  and 
gaff  costs  a  dollar,  or  perhaps  a  dollar 
and  a  half,  more.  For  fifty  or  sixty  dol- 
lars, one  may  obtain  a  fairly  good  outfit 
— rod,  reel,  lines,  leaders,  gaff,  and  flies 
— which,  if  carefully  handled,  will  last 
for  several  vears.    So  it  will  be  seen  that 


if  one  goes  at  it  cautiously,  it  is  possible 
to  get  a  season's  salmon  fishing  at  per- 
haps half  the  cost  of  one  share  in  a  New 
Brunswick  club.  There  is  some  salmon 
fishing  in  the  Penobscot  pool  at  Bangor, 
Maine,  but  it  is  mighty  uncertain  sport. 
Near  New  York,  there  is  little  really 
good  iishing  for  trout.  Every  brook  that 
was  famous  twenty  years  ago  is  now  over 
fished.  By  constant  restocking,  many  of 
them  are  still  kept  in  trout,  but  for  a 
man  that  has  tried  Canada,  Maine,  or 
even  the  Adirondacks,  the  sport  hardly 
pays.  The  best  of  the  near  by  fishing  is 
in  Sullivan,  Ulster,  and  Greene  Counties, 
New  York,  and  Pike  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  Willowemoc,  the  Beaverkill, 
and  the  Neversink,  of  all  the  streams 
within  a  few  hours'  ride  of  New  York, 
are  probably  the  best.  In  the  Adiron- 
dacks, fairly  good  waters  lie  all  along 
the  railroads. 

CAMPING  AND  BIG  GAME  HUNTING. 

To  turn  to  camping  out  and  to  big 
game  shooting,  it  may  as  well  be  accept- 
ed at  once  that  it  is  impossible  to  find 
good  sport  within  a  few  hours'  ride  of 
any  of  our  large  cities.  Everywhere 
sport  grows  better  proportionately  to 
the  distance  from  town. 

Camping  is  not  a  serious  matter  unless 
one  has  made  a  botch  of  it  altogether. 
The  outfit  is  simple — the  simpler  the 
better.  A  good  tent,  capable  of  holding 
two  persons,  will  cost  approximately 
twelve  dollars,  and  the  blankets  and 
cooking  outfit  you  may  have  at  home. 
If  you  haven't,  they  cost  little,  consider- 
ing the  fact  that  they  may  be  used  year 
after  year.  All  the  big  sporting  goods 
stores  have  these  outfits  packed  into 
kits  of  small  compass,  and  the  beginner 
who  doesn't  wish  to  rough  it  too  hard  can 
scarcely  do  better  than  buy  one.  If  he 
buys  plates,  cups,  and  cooking  utensils 
of  a  strong  and  durable  kind,  he  cannot 
go  far  astray.  The  best  blankets  are 
those  made  for  the  army;  they  sell  for 
five  dollars  a  pair,  and  in  mild  weather 
are  better  than  the  sleeping  bag  that 
costs  more  than  three  times  as  much. 

It  is  assumed  here  that  the  camper 
wishes  good  shooting  and  fishing  with 
his  outing.  For  the  New  Yorker,  the 
nearest  places  where  there  is  any  chance 
of  finding  such  sport  are  in  the  Adiron- 
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dacks  or  in  Pennsylvania — Pike  County, 
for  instance.  The  best  deer  shooting  in 
New  York  State  is  along  the  line  of  the 
Adirondack  Bailroad.  In  the  big  woods, 
a  guide,  costing  three  dollars  a  day,  is  an 
absolute  necessity  to  the  beginner.  Long 
Lake  (west)  is  a  central  point,  but  there 
are  innumerable  lakes  and  small  ponds 
Avhere  the  camping  sites  are  ideal,  the 
fishing  and  shooting  undeniably  good, 
and  the  air  tonic  unimpeachable.  In 
addition,  there  are  many  places  where 
log  camps  are  kept  open  by  guides  dur- 
ing the  fishing  and  hunting  season,  and 
at  such  resorts  one  may  live  indoors,  or 
hire  outfits  and  plunge  deeper  into  the 
forests. 

It  might  be  said  here  that  in  all  the 
big  hunting  regions  are  stores  that  make 
a  specialty  of  outfitting  parties.  In 
western  Quebec — reached  from  Mattawa, 
Ontario — not  only  guides  and  canoes, 
but  tents,  cooking  outfits,  and  food  sup- 
plies, can  be  had  at  moderate  prices.  In 
fact,  it  is  much  cheaper  to  buy  at  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company's  Mattawa  store 
than  to  pay  express  charges  and  duties 
on  provisions  purchased  in  the  United 
States.  All  arrangements  to  hunt  in 
that  country  can  be  arranged  by  mail. 
A  letter  to  a  Hudson  Bay  Company 
agency  will  bring  any  desired  informa- 
tion. All  the  sportsman  is  required  to 
take  is  a  gun,  blankets,  and  clothes,  and 
for  the  beginner  there  is  no  simpler 
method  than  to  put  himself  in  the  com- 
pany's hands.  Guides  charge  two  dol- 
lars a  day,  and  a  three  weeks'  trip,  in- 
cluding railroad  fares,  should  cost  not 
more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

Western  Quebec,  New  Brunswick,  and 
Newfoundland  are  today  the  most  ac- 
cessible of  the  good  hunting  regions  in 
the  east.  Mattawa,  Ontario,  and  Fred- 
ericton,  New  Brunswick,  the  main  out- 
fitting points  for  the  first  two  provinces, 
are  each  about  twenty  four  hours  from 
New  York;  to  reach  St.  John's,  New- 
foundland, requires  more  time.  The 
Kippewa  in  Quebec,  and  the  Tobique  in 
New  Brunswick,  provide  the  best  moose 
hunting;  Newfoundland  is  unequaled 
for  its  caribou  shooting. 

A  personal  outfit  for  these  countries 
consists  of  a  rifle,  a  knife,  a  compass; 
stout,  serviceable  boots;  and  two  com- 
plete changes  of  clothing.  Wear  woolen. 


and  woolen  only.  In  the  wet  Newfound- 
land shooting,  rubber  boots  are  desir- 
able, but  in  thickly  wooded  country  they 
are  an  abomination. 

In  the  choice  of  a  rifle,  there  is  a  wide 
scope;  but  the  beginner  cannot  go  far 
out  of  the  way  if  he  buys  one  of  the 
small  caliber  guns.  The  "  thirties  "  are 
the  best;  the  30-30  is  a  good  arm  for 
deer  shooting;  and  the  30-40  for  moose 
and  caribou — as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  will 
kill  anything  alive.  For  the  benefit  of 
the  beginner,  it  may  be  explained  that 
the  first  number  denotes  the  rifle's  bore, 
or  caliber,  in  hundredths  of  an  inch,  and 
the  second  its  nominal  powder  charge,  in 
grains.  The  30-40  shoots  the  United 
States  government  ammunition,  and  is 
perhaps  the  best  all  round  gun  made, 
with  the  additional  merit  of  low  cost — 
about  seventeen  dollars. 

MAKE  SURE  OF  YOUR  GUmES. 

In  arranging  for  a  trip  into  the  woods, 
the  novice  should  first  of  all  satisfy  him- 
self, as  far  as  possible,  of  the  trustwor- 
thiness of  his  guides.  He  should  ascer- 
tain the  character  of  the  country,  and 
should  know  whether  it  is  "  canoeable  " 
or  not;  where  provisions,  canoes,  and 
teams  may  be  obtained;  and  what  are  the 
prospects  of  finding  game.  The  best 
guides  in  New  Brunswick,  Newfound- 
land, Maine,  and  the  Adirondacks  are 
usually  engaged  in  the  spring  for  the 
following  fall  shooting,  so  it  is  well  to 
write  early.  At  Fredericton,  for  in- 
stance, they  outfit  for  nearly  all  the 
woods  country  in  New  Brunswick;  and 
if  the  novice  writes  to  half  a  dozen  dif- 
ferent guides  for  information,  he  should 
have  at  least  three  places,  or  perhaps 
more,  from  which  to  select. 

But  whatever  the  country,  let  him  en- 
deavor to  make  sure  of  his  guides.  Let 
him  know  that  he  is  not  hiring  some 
emancipated  farm  hand  who  has  had  no 
previous  experience.  Then,  when  he  has 
engaged  his  guides,  let  him  keep  in  touch 
with  them  until  they  have  joined  him 
in  the  woods.  The  guide  is  a  creature 
by  himself,  and  if  he  hears  nothing  from 
his  prospective  employer  between  times, 
he  may  think  that  something  is  wrong, 
and  engage  with  another. 

On  arriving  at  the  point  where  settle- 
ments end  and  the  woods  begin,  let  the 
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novice  see  that  his  outfit  is  complete, 
that  nothing  has  been  forgotten.  He 
should  make  sure  that  he  has  both  gun 
and  ammunition  intact,  that  none  of  his 
provisions  have  been  forgotten  in  the 
railroad  office.  Also  let  him  leave  word 
behind,  if  he  can,  where  he  may  be  found 
in  an  emergency. 

Good  bird  shooting  is  difficult  to  find 
nowadays,  and  the  best  grounds  for  wild 
fowl  are  either  owned  or  controlled  by 
clubs.  But  there  are  still  a  few  places 
left  on  the  coast  below  the  capes  of  the 
Delaware,  and  if  the  shooter  has  the  time 
and  means,  he  may  find  some  excellent 
sport  along  the  sounds.  The  railroads 
passing  along  the  coast  make  a  specialty 
of  furnishing  patrons  with  tliis  informa- 


tion. Quail  also  abound  further  inland 
on  some  of  the  same  lines,  and  in  North 
Carolina  there  is  at  times  unexcelled 
shooting.  But  the  best  of  all  the  quail 
shooting  in  the  United  States  is  about 
the  southern  end  of  the  Illinois  Central 
Bailroad.  In  that  country  there  are  a 
number  of  places  where  the  sportsman 
is  welcomed,  and  where  he  may  hire  well 
broken  dogs  and  experienced  guides  at 
small  cost. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  more  than  su- 
perficial advice  to  the  beginner,  but  if  he 
follows  these  general  directions  he  can- 
not go  very  far  wrong.  Experience  is 
the  one  thing  that  will  tell  him  just  what 
he  should  do,  and  just  what  is  to  be 
avoided  in  every  contingency. 


MISS    VARIAN. 

THS  STORY  OP  A  YOUNG  LADY  PROM  MEMPHIS  AND  A  NEW  YORK  ROOP  GARDEN. 

BV  MARIAN   WEST. 


WHKX  the  young  lady  from  Memphis 
arrived  at  the  boarding  house, 
tlie  landlady  drew  up  her  lips  and  looked 
troubled.  But  Miss  Varian  had  antici- 
pated herself  with  an  excellent  letter  of 
reference,  and  the  house  was  struggling 
through  the  midsummer  season  of  emp- 
tiness; so  Mrs.  Bowles  introduced  her  to 
the  table,  and  decided  to  wait  a  little. 
Dennison  could  have  settled  her  doubts 
in  an  instant  if  he  had  taken  a  single 
tijKiod,  intelligent  look  at  the  newcomer. 
But  the  vague,  short  sighted,  easy  going 
side  of  him  was  uppermost  in  the  relaxa- 
tion of  the  July  heat,  and  the  only  idea 
she  suggested  to  him  was  that  Southern 
girls  did  use  a  lot  of  powder.  He  did 
not  even  take  in  the  strange,  mahogany 
red  of  her  hair.  She  was  plainly  second 
rate;  but  she  seemed  quiet  and  unob- 
trusive and  pleasant  in  the  shaded  light 
of  the  dinner  table,  and  he  fell  into  the 
way  of  talking  to  her  whenever  there 
was  a  stray  corner  of  his  mind  not  abso- 
lutely filled  with  the  girl  down  at  the 
seashore. 

It  was  a  note  from  this  very  girl  that 
brought  about  his  undoing;  for  it  was 
postmarked  New  York,  and  it  said  that 


she  and  her  mother  were  to  be  in  town 
for  several  days,  at  a  hotel.  "  We  shall 
be  out  tonight,  but  tomorrow  you  must 
come  and  dine  with  us,*'  she  went  on. 
"  Mother  will  be  very  glad  to  see  you." 
It  was  this  last  sentence  that  set  his 
senses  spinning  with  joy.  For  mother 
had  been  the  obstacle.  She  thought 
Dennison  lacked  steadfastness. 

He  went  into  dinner  fairly  reckless 
with  happiness,  and  all  through  the  meal 
his  good  spirits  flowed  over— chiefly  on 
Miss  Varian.  After  coffee,  he  pulled  out 
his  watch,  in  reality  to  see  how  long  it 
would  be  till  tomorrow  evening;  but  it 
gave  him  an  idea. 

**  It's  too  good  a  night  to  stay  in,''  he 
said.  "  Who  wants  to  go  to  a  roof  gar- 
den? "  His  glance  happened  to  fall  on 
Miss  Varian,  and  the  sudden  eagerness 
in  her  eyes  touched  him.  "  Poor  little 
thing,  she  doesn't  get  much  fun,"  he  was 
thinking  as  he  added  aloud,  "  I  know 
Miss  Varian  does.    Who  else  ?  '' 

It  happened  that  nobody  else  could, 
and  she  ran  off  to  "  put  on  her  hat."  It 
was  a  long  process,  and  he  had  time  for  a 
few  misgivings  before  she  called  to  him 
from  the  hall.     But  these  were  vague., 
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only  half  conscious,  and  did  nothing  to 
soften  the  shock  that  fell  on  him  like  an 
ice  bath  as  they  stepped  out  into  the 
glare  of  an  electric  light. 

Miss  Varian  had  put  on  her  hat — a 
whirl  of  violent  turquoise  blue — dis- 
tinctly over  one  eye.  A  lopsided  pom- 
padour of  the  solidity  of  a  block  of  wood 
drooped  to  the  other  eyebrow,  under  a 
veil  that  glittered.  She  had  also  put  on 
a  complexion.  Her  gown  was  costly  and 
not  too  clean,  especially  where  it  swept 
the  sidewalk.  An  insistent  perfume  fol- 
lowed in  her  wake. 

For  the  jfirst  time,  Dennison  looked 
at  her  with  his  whole  attention.  "  For 
the  Lord's  sake ! ''  he  murmured  to  him- 
self. A  dozen  schemes  for  getting  out 
of  it  flashed  through  his  head,  but  none 
seemed  practicable,  and  he  never  even 
thought  of  coming  out  with  the  brutal 
truth.  And  every  step  veas  taking  him 
nearer  to  the  brilliantly  lighted  en- 
trance through  which  he  and  This  Thing 
must  pass.  He  tried  to  head  her  off  to  a 
less  conspicuous  theater,  but  she  had  set 
her  heart  on  this.  She  evidently  had  no 
suspicion  of  his  feelings,  and  was  in  such 
good  spirits,  so  plainly  rejoicing  in  her 
I)arty,  that  he  felt  conscience  stricken 
over  his  own  bitter  reluctance. 

He  stood  in  line  to  get  their  tickets — 
it  was  a  relief  to  get  away  from  her  even 
for  that  moment — then  there  was  noth- 
ing more  to  keep  them  out  of  the  bril- 
liantly illumined  audience.  Dennison 
pushed  back  the  swing  door,  and  Miss 
Varian  swept  forward  between  the  ta- 
bles, her  head  superbly  uplifted,  her 
little  chains  jingling,  her  air  in  every 
detail  the  popular  Broadway  travesty  of 
a  fine  lady,  while  her  escort  sneaked 
miserably  in  the  rear,  leaving  as  much 
space  between  them  as  he  dared.  They 
had  been  seated  at  least  five  minutes  be- 
fore his  thoughts  came  back  to  coher- 
ence and  he  could  lift  his  eyes  to  glance 
about  at  the  neighboring  tables. 

To  the  right,  the  left,  in  front  of 
them,  was  a  welcome  expanse  of  unfa- 
miliar faces.  In  his  relief,  he  turned  to 
his  companion  with  some  of  his  usual 
easy  friendliness,  and  they  became  quite 
sociable  over  the  question  of  what  they 
hhould  have  to  drink.  Then  he  lit  his 
cigar,  and,  leaning  his  elbow  on  the 
back  of  his  chair,  started  to  take  a  final 


survey  of  their  neighbors.  But  he  got 
no  farther  than  the  second  table  to  the 
rear,  for  his  glance  landed  straight  in 
the  level,  cool  eyes  of  the  girl  from  the 
seashore. 

For  an  instant  he  forgot  his  incubus, 
everything,  in  the  joy  of  seeing  her,  and 
he  had  sprung  to  his  feet  before  he  re- 
membered. Then  he  realized  the  whole 
hideous  situation — but  it  was  too  late  to 
retreat.  With  a  hasty  apology  to  Miss 
Yarian,  he  walked  bravely  over  to  the 
other  table. 

The  mother  carried  it  oflE  better  than 
the  girl  did.  The  latter  sat  stiff  and  pale, 
and  overlooked  his  offered  hand.  The 
mother  was  courteous  and  formal  as 
usual,  asked  and  answered  the  usual 
questions;  but  she  did  not  introduce 
him  to  her  companions,  and  nothing  was 
said  about  dinner  the  next  night.  Den- 
nison went  back  with  the  sense  that  he 
had  been  graciously  but  irrevocably  dis- 
missed. 

Miss  Varian,  with  her  elbows  on  the 
table  and  her  chin  in  her  palms,  stared 
frankly  at  his  friends  through  her  glit- 
tering veil,  and  made  tentative  com- 
ments, but  Dennison  was  too  heartsick 
and  sore  and  angry  to  pay  any  heed  to 
what  she  said.  He  wished  savagely  that 
she  would  call  him  to  account  for  his 
rudeness,  and  so  give  him  an  excuse  to 
get  away  and  take  her  home.  But  she 
seemed  utterly  unconscious,  and  chat- 
tered on  in  friendly  satisfaction  till  he 
could  have  shrieked.  Once,  to  call  his 
attention  to  something,  she  touched  him 
on  his  arm.  He  nearly  swore  outright. 
The  climax  came  in  the  bulky  shape  of  a 
stout  necked,  round  faced  acquaintance, 
whom  Miss  Yarian  greeted  effusively  as 
Sam,  and  introduced  as  Mr.  Warner. 
His  little  pig  eyes  looked  her  up  and 
down  approvingly. 

"  Why  didn't  you  let  a  feller  know  you 
was  in  New  York  ?  "  he  demanded.  "  Or 
are  you  too  big  a  swell  now?  " 

"  Aren't'  you  awful !  "  said  Miss  Ya- 
rian.   Dennison  jumped  to  his  feet. 

"Come,"  he  exclaimed;  "there's  a 
better  table  over  on  the  other  side.  We 
can't  half  see  here."  She  followed  him 
complacently,  trailing  between  the  ta- 
bles like  a  triumphal  procession,  with 
Mr.  Warner  scuffling  in  the  rear;  but 
Dennison  did  not  mind  now.    The  worst 
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had  happened.  He  smoked  silently  till 
the  performance  was  over,  letting  the 
newcomer  amuse  his  guest. 

When  he  was  at  last  home  that  night 
and  had  got  rid  of  Miss  Varian  and  her 
thanks,  he  wrote  the  girl  a  dozen  dif- 
ferent letters  before  he  realized  that  a 
letter  was  impossible.  What  was  there 
to  explain?  He  had  been  accused  of 
nothing.  And  if  he  had  been — what  was 
there  to  say?  That  he  had  taken  that 
Thing  by  accident?  Plausible,  wasn't 
it?  Keally  convincing.  He  threw  down 
his  pen  with  a  desperate  exclamation, 
and  ilung  himself  back  in  his  chair. 

The  next  morning  he  received  a  note 
from  the  mother:  their  plans  were  un- 
avoidably changed,  and  they  would  not 
be  able  to  have  him  at  dinner  that  night. 
They  would  be  in  town  an  even  shorter 
time  than  they  had  planned,  and  were 
sincerely  sorry  to  miss  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  him;  but  there  was  so  much  to  be 
done,  and  of  course  he  would  under- 
stand. That  last  sentence  was  the  only 
hint  of  significance,  and  even  that  was 
too  delicate  to  admit  of  an  answer.  For 
all  its  politeness,  it  was  a  very  final  note. 

As  Dennison  went  out  the  front  door 
after  a  gloomy  breakfast.  Miss  Varian 
came  down  stairs. 

"  .Oh,  Mr.  Dennison,  I  did  have  such 
an  elegant  time  last  night,"  she  called  to 
him. 

"  I  am  glad  you  did,"  he  said  grimly, 
the  door  knob  in  his  hand. 

"  Just  lovely,"  she  repeated.  "  You'll 
take  me  again  some  time,  won't  you?  " 

This  was  a  little  too  much.  He  mut- 
tered an  answer — it  should  have  been 
beneath  his  breath — but  his  resentment 
gave  it  more  volume  than  he  intended. 
"  rU  be  damned  if  I  do,"  could  be 
distinctly  heard  as  the  door  closed  be- 
hind him. 

Miss  Varian  stood  a  moment  consid- 
ering. Her  expression  was  not  shocked, 
scarcely  even  surprised;  more  mildly 
thoughtful  than  anything.  'An  hour 
later,  she  passed  Dennison's  room  while 
the  maid  was  within,  dusting,  and  vol- 
unteered her  services.  The  maid,  finally 
persuaded  to  yield  up  her  doth,  thought 
her  a  very  lovely  young  lady.  She  dust- 
ed so  effectually  that  by  the  time  she  had 
finished  with  the  desk  she  had  found  a 
photograph  that  was  not  usually  open  to 


the  public,  and  a  note  bearing  the  same 
signature.  Also  one  of  Dennison's  un- 
finished attempts  to  explain.  It  was  a 
poor  explanation,  but  a  very  good  letter, 
and  it  treated  Miss  Varian  with  a  deli- 
cacy that  was  almost  chivalric.  Possibly 
she  had  not  often  met  just  such  an  atti- 
tude, for  she  read  it  through  a  number 
of  times,  and  there  was  a  faint  flush  on 
her  little  thin  face  when  she  put  it  back. 
After  this,  her  zeal  for  housewock  evi- 
dently abated,  for  she  left  the  chiffonier 
and  the  table  as  she  found  them. 

The  girl's  note  might  have  suggested 
to  a  casual  reader  that  Dennison  would 
not  be  home  to  dinner  that  night;  but  he 
was,  very  silent  and  abstracted.  When 
he  had  finished,  Miss  Varian  beckoned 
him  into  the  empty  parlor,  and  Denni- 
son, still  deeply  mortified  over  his  out- 
burst of  the  morning,  followed  without 
protest. 

"'  You  were  just  sweet  to  me  last 
night,"  she  began.  "  I  was  telling  Mr. 
W^arner  that  you  were  the  most  perfect 
gentleman  I  ever  met.  He  w^as  real 
jealous."  She  glanced  up,  not  so  much 
archly  as  inquiringly.  Dennison's  face 
showed  only  gravity  and  a  little  impa- 
tience. "  But  you've  got  so  many  lady 
friends — all  you  want,"  she  added  after 
a  pause. 

"  Yes,  I'm  afraid  so,"  said  Dennison 
gently.  She  nodded,  then  gave  a  little 
sigh. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Warner  says  he  will  take 
me  around  some.  He's  a  very  nice,  re- 
fined gentleman,  and  very  kind.  I  pre- 
sume you  know  who  he  is.  He's  real 
wealthy.  But  I  just  want  to  say  " — as 
Dennison  moved  restlessly  —  "that 
you've  treated  me  like  a  perfect  lady, 
and  I  don't  forgot  it.  And  if  there  is 
anything  I  can  do  for  you " 

"  No,  thank  you ;  I  am  sure  there 
isn't  " — going  towards  the  door.  "  I — T 
am  glad  you  enjoyed  it,  that's  all."  And 
he  went  heavily  up  stairs.  She  stood  con- 
sidering for  some  time.  "  I'm  not  so 
sure  that  there  isn't!"  she  declared 
finally. 

The  next  morning,  in  all  her  war 
paint,  Miss  Varian  trailed  and  jingled 
her  way  out  of  the  house.  Mrs.  Bowles, 
catching  sight  of  her  from  an  upper  win- 
dow, gasped  and  saw  her  duty.  Mean- 
while, Miss  Varian  took  her  way  to  a 
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drug  store  opposite  a  certain  large  hotel, 
and  sat  watching  the  entrance  for  a  long 
hour.  When,  at  last,  an  elderly  lady 
and  a  young  one  came  out,  she  started 
up  and  crossed  the  street,  so  that  she 
must  meet  them.  As  they  were  face  to 
face,  she  stopped,  with  a  little  exclama- 
tion. 

"  Oh,  pardoil  me! ''  she  said.  "  But 
will  you  just  allow  me  to  ask  you  one 
question  ? ''  The  elder  drew  herself  up 
a  trifle  and  paused,  but  the  younger, 
after  a  glance,  went  rather  white  and 
murmured  a  protest.  Miss  Varian  seized 
her  moment. 

"  I^m  sure  I  beg  your  pardon  for  the 
intrusion;  but  I  saw  you  were  acquainted 
with  the  young  gentleman  who  was  with 
me  at  the  roof  garden  last  night " — the 
elder  lady's  face  would  have  made  a 
graven  image  blanch,  but  Miss  Varian 
tripped  on — "  and  I  am  so  anxious  to 
procure  his  name  and  address,  to  thank 
him.  He  was  a  total  stranger  to  me, 
but  he  helped  me  out  of  a  very  trying 
situation,  and  I  had  no  opportunity  to 
really  express  my  thanks."  The  elder 
was  still  for  sweeping  on,  but  the  young- 
er laid  a  nervous  hand  on  her  arm,  and 
they  waited. 

"  I  apologize,  I'm  sure,  for  speaking  to 
youwithoutan  introduction  " — Miss  Va- 
rian was  growing  more  refined  every  mo- 
ment— "but  I  feel  I  owe  you  an  explana- 
tion now.  A  gentleman  friend  had  sent 
me  a  ticket  and  told  me  to  meet  him 
there,  as  he  would  be  late,  and  I  did  not 
know  that  ladies  unattended  were  not 


allowed,  so  I  went  inside  to  wait.  And 
an  usher  was  very  insulting,  and  wanted 
to  put  me  out.  You  can  imagine  how 
mortifying  that  would  be!  Well,  this 
strange  gentleman  turned  quick  as  a 
wink,  and  he  said,  *  This  lady  is  with 
me.'  Then  he  took  me  to  a  table,  and 
was  perfectly  lovely  till  my  gentleman 
friend  came — Mr.  Warner — ^you  may 
know  him.  Afterwards  he  just  slipped 
oflf  before  I  had  half  thanked  him.  So 
if  you  could  oblige  me  with  his  name  and 
address " 

The  two  faces  had  gone  through  grad- 
ual changes,  till  now  the  elder  was  gent- 
ly benignant,  and  the  younger  flushed 
and  lowered. 

"  I  am  afraid  I  have  not  his  address — 
with  me,'^  said  the  elder  graciously,  *'but 
I  am  sure  he  realized  your  gratitude.  I 
may  have  a  chance — some  day — ^to  ex- 
press it  to  him  for  you." 

Miss  Varian  thanked  her  profusely, 
and  apologized  again;  then,  looking 
weary  but  triumphant,  she  went  back  to 
the  drug  store  and  turned  to  the  name 
of  Warner  in  the  telephone  book.  The 
two  ladies  reentered  the  hotel. 

It  was  several  weeks  before  Dennison 
understood  why  he  received  a  very 
friendly  note  that  day,  mentioning  a 
new  change  of  plan,  and  inviting  him  to 
dinner.  When  it  was  all  made  clear  to 
him,  he  knew  the  girl  well  enough  to 
trust  her  with  his  version ;  and  they  both 
decided  that  it  would  scarcely  be  worth 
while  to  open  the  subject  with  her 
mother. 


THE  OLD  DAY  DREAM. 

The  old  day  dream  I    Strive  as  I  may, 

I  cannot  drive  its  shade  away ; 

For  tho'  I  seek  where  sunbeams  fall, 

Their  glinting  light  her  smiles  recall 

Till  thoughts  of  her  turn  gold  to  gray. 

Ah,  vain  regret !    She  was  my  day 
In  that  far  time.    The  pleasant  way 
Was  where  she  led  me  in  her  thrall — 
The  old  day  dream  I 

Could  it  one  constant  pang  allay, 

Or  to  the  empty  heart  convey 
One  thrill  of  pleasure  at  its  call, 
Such  joy  would  recompense  for  all ; 

And  I  would  welcome  and  bid  stay 
The  old  day  dream. 


Jamtz  King  Di^tf' 
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The  Wisdom  of  Confucius 

WISE  DEEDS  AND  SAYINGS  OF  THE  ANCIENT  CHINESE  PHILOS- 
OPHER, AND  THE  LESSONS  THEY  TEACH  TO  US  OF  TODAY- 
ILLUSTRATED  WITH   ENGRAVINGS  FROM  OLD    PRINTS. 


CONFUCIUS  AS  A  GENEROUS  GIVER. 


CONFUCIUS  once  received  a  Present 
of  a  thousand  measures  of  rice  from 
a  minister  whom  he  did  not  regard  high- 
ly, and  who  would  never  be  so  generous 
except  in  a  spirit  of  Ostentatious  Vanity. 
Not  wishing  to  keep  any  portion  of  the 
rich  gift  for  himself,  the  philosopher 

JM  3 


determined  to  accept  it  for  the  good  of 
the  Poor,  among  whom  he  distributed  it. 
MoHAL — It  would  be  ungrateful  and 
tactless  to  inquire  closely  into  the 
Amount  of  Labor  which  Generous  Giv- 
ers have  done  to  acquire  the  Means  for 
their  Generous  Giving. 
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THE  POLITE  BLINDNESS  OF  CONFUCIUS. 


NAX  TSEE,  one  of  the  favorites  of  Ly 
Koung,  who  had  gained  an  ascen- 
dancy over  the  Prince  such  as  women  of 
her  class  often  gain  over  Weak  Souls,  was 
curious  to  see  Confucius.  Vain  of  her 
beauty  and  of  the  renown  of  her  tri- 
umphs, she  imagined  that  she  could  win 
the  philosopher  to  her  train.  Accord- 
ingly, this  Bold  Woman  stationed  her- 
self in  one  of  the  outer  rooms  of  the 
king's  palace.     Out  of  respect  for  the 


king,  Confucius  permitted  himself  no 
curiosity  at  all  concerning  Nan  Tsee. 
He  waited  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  in  a 
Eespectful  Attitude,  his  eyes  lowered, 
his  hands  folded  before  him,  maintain- 
ing ntter  silence. 

Moral — There  are  Times  when 
Blindness  and  Dumbness  and  Deafness 
are  a  Guest's  Trinity  of  Virtues,  and 
when  Obliviousness  is  his  most  intelli- 
gent Role. 
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THE  YOUTHFUL  AMUSEMENTS  OF  CONFUCIUS. 


WHICN  he  was  five  or  six  years  old, 
Confucius  played  with  children 
of  his  own  age.  Their  chief  Amusement 
was  to  imitate  the  different  Ceremonies 
which  the  Chinese  so  scrupulously  fol- 
low, especially  those  in  honor  of  the  Dead. 
This  youthful  taste  for  religious  cere- 
monials the  Chinese  regard  as  a  proph- 
ecy of  the  later  Piety  and  Wisdom 
of  Confucius,  forgetful  of  the  fact  that 
all  children  and  monkeys  have  the  same 


passion  for  imitation,  and  that  the  phil- 
osopher, in  his  Play,  like  all  the  rest, 
merely  imitated  what  was  most  Familiar 
to  him. 

Moral — If,  in  her  Play,  your  youth- 
ful Daughter  devotes  a  great  deal  of 
Attention  to  the  corporal  Punishment 
of  her  Doll;  or  if  your  Son  conducts  a 
Store  upon  the  Under  Weight  and  Over 
Charge  system,  consider  whom  they  are 
imitating. 
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CONFUCIUS'  MOTHER  AND  THE  KI  LIN. 


AMON(f  tlie  Ic^'ends  which  pass  for 
Ancient  History  with  the  Chinese 
}ire  iiianyconeerningtht* marvelous  si^ns 
which  preceded  the  hirth  of  Confucius. 
Tlii^  ih  one  of  tliejn.  Yen  Che,  the 
mother  of  Confucius,  was  walking  in  her 
«.Mnlens,  when  there  suddenly  appeared 
out  of  space  a  Ki  Lin,  a  fahulous  Beast 
of  ;rood  omen.  Jn  his  mouth  he  bore  a 
picc(*  of  jade  on  which  w(»re  inserihed 
these  words:  "A  child  pure  as  crystal 


shall  be  bom ;  he  shall  be  a  king,  though 
he  shall  have  no  kingdom."  Yen  Che 
seized  the  Beast,  tied  him  with  her 
Handkerchief,  and  led  him  to  her  hus- 
band. Two  days  later,  however,  the  Ki 
Lin  disappeared. 

Moral — The  Moral  of  this  Fable  is 
hard  to  find,  unless  it  is  that  even  those 
Beasts  which  come  most  willingly  at  a 
woman's  call  must  be  held  by  Bonds  of 
tolerable  Strength,  or  they  will  escape. 
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CONFUCIUS  AND  THE  STATUE  OF  SILENCE. 


HEHE  wc  see  one  of  tlie  outer  rooms 
of  the  Temple  of  Li<j^ht.  In  the  cen- 
ter of  the  room  is  an  Altar,  on  which  are 
vessels  for  burning  incense, candlesticks, 
and  bouquets  of  flowers. 

At  one  side  of  the  entrance,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  flight  of  stairs,  is  a  Statue 
of  gold,  representing  a  Female  Figure 
with  her  mouth  sewed  together.  This 
statue,  at  the  base  of  which  was  en- 
graved a  Long  Set  of  Moral  Instruc- 


tions, was  the  emblem  of  that  circum- 
spection which  the  wise  man  should 
show  in  his  discourse.  Confucius  and 
two  disciples  are  shown  contemplating  it. 
Moral — But  if  Confucius  had  re- 
garded the  Statue  of  Silence  as  other 
than  an  Interesting  Curiosity,  his  Sys- 
tem of  Keligion  would  never  have  been 
Formulated.  It  is  chiefly  those  who 
wish  to  do  a  Great  Deal  of  Talking  who 
insist  most  upon  Silence  for  Others. 
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CONFUCIUS  AND  THE   RESPECTFUL  MAGISTRATE. 


A  DISCIPLE  of  Confucius,  raised  to 
the  dignified  position  of  First 
Magistrate  of  a  Great  City,  comes  to 
pay  a  visit  in  all  the  Trappings  of  State. 
Confucius,  attended  by  two  of  his  pupils, 
walks  out  of  his  house  to  receive  the  Dis- 
tinguished Visitor.  The  new  magistrate 
approaches  the  old  philosopher  with  that 
modesty  which  a  disciple  should  always 
show  in  the  presence  of  his  master.  F'or- 
getting  that  he  is  a  Powerful  Mandarin, 


the  magistrate  has  reverentially  dis- 
mounted from  his  horse  as  soon  as  he 
approaches  the  house  of  Confucius. 
With  many  Obeisances,  he  draws  near 
his  host. 

Moral — In  those  days  also  there 
were  those  to  whom  Mayors  kowtowed 
and  before  whom  Chief  Magistrates 
were  humble.  Only,  in  those  Days  those 
before  whom  the  Mighty  became  the 
Weak  were  not  Political  Bosses. 
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CONFUCIUS  AS  A  COURTIER  OF  LY   KOUNG. 


LY  KOUNG,  desiring  to  give  a  bril- 
liant entertainment  in  honor  of  his 
favorite,  Nan  Tsee,  set  out  for  one  of  his 
country  palaces.  To  the  number  of 
Courtiers  who  accompanied  him  he 
wished  to  add  Confucius,  that  the  phil- 
osopher might  seem,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people,  to  sanction  the  expedition. 

The  picture  shows  the  prince  with 
Nan  Tsee  in  a  four  wheeled  carriage 
drawn  by  four  horses.     In  the  rear  is 


Confucius  in  his  familiar  ox  cart, attend- 
ed by  five  of  his  pupils.  One  of  them 
leads  the  ox ;  four  are  on  horseback.  All 
the  party  is  in  the  customary  attire. 

Moral. — One  Philosopher  in  good 
and  regular  Standing,  though  a  Bore, 
is  a  desirable  Addition  to  any  Revel. 
A  Guarantee  of  high  liespectability  is 
particularly  necessary  where  the  Re- 
spectability might  be  doubted  if  not 
guaranteed. 
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CONFUCIUS  TURNS   AWAY   A   MONARCH'S  WRATH. 


THE  King  of  Tehen  had  built,  near  the 
royal  palace,  a  Magnificent  Obser- 
vatory. In  a  fit  of  rage,  he  was  going  to 
put  to  death  three  officers  who  had  been 
negligent  while  they  were  in  charge 
of  the  work.  Fortunately  for  the  offi- 
cers, Confucius  aroused  more  liumane 
Sentiments  in  the  king's  heart.  Growing 
asfiamed  of  his  wrath  against  men  less 
criminal  than  careless,  he  ordered  the 
execution  stopped,  and  afterwards  ac- 


corded them  Entire  Forgiveness.  The 
picture  represents  the  scene — the  obser- 
vatory, the  king,  his  officers  of  justim 
Confucius,  and,  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs, 
the  Condemned  Men,  with  their  arni^ 
tied  behind  their  backs. 

MoKAL — A  Taste  for  Astronomy  '\^ 
no  Guarantee  of  a  meek  Spirit;  the  Man 
who  stargazes  most. rapturously  one  Sea- 
son is  not  necessarily  an  Angel  in  House- 
hold P^mergencies  the  next. 
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CONFUCIUS  AT  A   PUBLIC   EXECUTION. 


THIS  admirable  engraving  shows  the 
great  philosopher  taking  part  in 
the  Punishment  of  a  Criminal  whom 
he  has  himself  condemned. 

In  front  of  the  pavilion  we  may  see 
the  Criminal  on  his  knees,  his  hands 
tied  behind  his  back.  The  executioner 
holds  a  heavy  Sword,  and  is  about  to 
behead  the  worthless  creature  who  by 
his  crimes  has  disgraced  his  ancestors. 
Confucius  is  easily  recognizable  by  his 


beard,  his  head  dress,  and  his  robes.  By 
his  side  stands  an  officer  who  reads  a  List 
of  the  prisoner's  Crimes  from  a  roll  of 
white  silk.  A  soldier  chases  back  those 
Spectators  who  press  too  close. 

Moral — From  this  we  learn  that  the 
Sentiment  to  which  the  Yellow  Dailies 
cater  in  omitting  no  Detail  of  criminal 
Trials  is  at  least  as  old  as  the  Chinese 
Religion ;  and  we  may  further  guess  that 
it  is  likely  to  prove  ineradicable. 
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THE  MARVELS   OF   CONFUCIUS'   BIRTH. 


THE  moment  of  Confiicms'  birth  was 
marked  by  many  Marvels,  according 
to  the  Chinese  authors.  Two  lire  breath- 
ing Dragons  came  out  of  the  sky  behind 
the  house  of  Chou  Liang  Ho,  the  phi- 
losopher's father:  and  in  the  chamber  of 
Yen  Che,  his  mother,  there  suddenly 
appeared  five  Ancient  Men,  who  ren- 
dered Homage  to  the  new  born  baby. 

According  to  most  interpreters,  these 
five    were    the   five    Cliinese    Emperors 


most  renowned  for  their  Wisdom.  Their 
appearance  signified  that  in  time  Confu- 
cius would  restore  to  his  contempora- 
ries the  memory  of  their  greatness. 

MoKAL — Tlie  Teaching  of  this  Fable 
is  clear.  It  is  that  from  earliest  In- 
fancy, Genius  attracts  a  Queer  Follow- 
ing; and  that  to  those  who  do  not  enjoy 
the  society  of  Freaks,  there  are  Compen- 
sations for  having  children  of  merely 
Ordinary  Intelligence. 
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CONFUCIUS'  RECEPTION  BY  LY  KOUNG. 


IN  this  picture  Confucius,  who  has 
fallen  into  disfavor  with  the  King 
of  one  of  the  provinces,  is  seen  entering 
the  territory  of  Ly  Koung,  king  of  an- 
other. He  ia  in  a  Wagon  covered  with 
Canvas  and  drawn  by  an  Ox.  Ly  Koung, 
informed  of  the  approach  of  the  philos- 
opher, and  wishing  to  give  him  Public 
Marks  of  Esteem,  has  come  out  himself 
to  receive  him  with  the  utmost  honor. 
The  Prince,  attended  by  his  officers,  ap- 


pears suddenly  at  a  turn  in  the  road, 
traveling  beneath  a  Canopy.  In  order 
that  nothing  may  be  lacking  in  bearing 
witness  to  his  regard  for  his  new  subject, 
he  has  descended  from  his  Chariot, 
drawn  by  four  horses. 

MoKAL — It  is  well  to  keep  aa  Ox  Cart 
in  Readiness  and  a  State  in  Reserve,  if 
you  are  introducing  a  New  Medicine, 
Baking  Powder,  Philosophy,  or  Religion 
to  the  World. 
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THE  RELAXATIONS  OF  A  PHILOSOPHER. 


THIS  picture  represents  the  wise 
Confucius,  in  the  prime  of  man- 
1)00(1,  in  one  of  his  moments  of  Relaxa- 
tion from  the  Wearing  Pursuit  of  Phi- 
losophy. With  certain  of  his  disciples, 
1h^  stands  at  the  entrance  to  a  pavilion 
whence  he  is  ready  to  join  a  Troop  of 
Hunters  scattered  through  the  hill  hor- 
dered  plain. 

These    pavilions,    called    in    Chinese 
"Ting/*  are  an  old  feature  of  the  coun- 


try. They  are  built  in  the  open,  hu'^ 
they  are  still  very  common  throughoui 
the  Celestial  Empire. 

Moral — Do  not  look  upon  that  uu^ii 
as  Foolish  who  takes  an  Early  Train  t<> 
his  Suburban  Home  that  he  may  kiwv^ 
the  white  gutta  percha  Ball  about  a 
Field  for  an  Hour  before  Dinner.  1^ 
(•onfucius  could  go  hunting  without  h^- 
ing  Caste  as  a  Philosopher,  the  Ordinary 
Person  may  play  Golf  without  Reproiu  h 
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The  Angora  Goat  in  America- 

BY  MARY  H.   O'CONNOR. 

THE  ARISTOCRAT  OF  THE  GOAT  FAMILY,  AND  HIS  COMMER- 
CIAL IMPORTANCE  AS  THE  PRODUCER  OF  MOHAIR— THE 
NEW  AND    GROWING    INDUSTRY   OF   ANGORA    RANCHING. 


A  TRULY  remarkable  animal  is  the 
Angora  goat,  both  from  a  utili- 
tarian and  from  an  esthetic  viewpoint, 
for,  living  or  dead,  it  is  contributing  to 
the  wealth  of  its  owner  and  the  beauty 
of  the  world.  Its  wants  are  simple,  it 
isn't  particular  about  climate,  and  it 
needs  but  little  attention.  It  is  willing 
to  eat — in  fact,  it  prefers — food  that  no 
other  domestic  animal  will  touch,  and 
thus  it  can  be  made  to  eliminate  from 
the  face  of  the  earth  the  particular 
growths  that  are  the  despair  of  the 
agriculturist  and  stock  raiser.  There- 
fore, the  Angora  pays  its  way,  while  it 
is  growing,  by  clearing  the  land.  The 
milk  of  the  does  makes  cheese  which 
many  of  us  eat  in  the  belief  that  it  is 
imported;  while  the  young  rams  are  con- 
verted into  "mutton^'  that  is  highly 
regarded  by  persons  who  would  not 
knowingly  eat  goat  flesh  under  any  cir- 
cumstances short  of  dire  necessity.  And 
then  the  Angora  furnishes  a  wonderfully 
heavy  and  fine  fleece,  which  is  the  chief 
object  of  its  raising.  Furthermore,  its 
pelt  is  converted  into  the  morocco  leath- 
er of  commerce,  and  there  is  a  market 
for  its  horns,  hoofs,  and  pretty  much 
everything  else. 

From  all  this,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
Angora  goat  is  a  very  valuable  creature, 
and  it  is  strange  that  it  has  taken  the 
people  of  the  United  States  nearly  half 
a  century  to  realize  the  fact  and  to  profit 
by  it.  Some  time  ago  the  Sultan  of 
Turkey  awakened  to  the  commercial 
importance  of  the  Angora,  and  prohib- 
ited the  exportation  of  the  animals  un- 
der severe  penalties,  but  his  action  was 
taken  too  late.  Cape  Colony,  where  they 
were  introduced  years  ago,  and  where  the 
raising  of  them  has  prospered  so  that 
the  colony  is  now  the  chief  mohair  pro- 
ducing country  of  the  world,  has  placed 


an  export  tax  of  five  hundred  dollars  on 
each  animal.  Australia  has  taken  up 
goat  raising  seriously,  but  the  United 
States  is  regarded  as  the  most  important 
factor  in  the  future  of  the  industry. 

HOW  THE  ANGORA  CAME  TO  AMERICA. 

It  is  curious  that  a  Sultan  of  Turkey 
was  the  first  to  introduce  the  Angora 
goat  to  this  country.  In  1819  nine  ani- 
mals from  the  royal  herds  of  Turkey — 
carefully  selected  goats  of  noble  pedi- 
gree— were  presented  to  an  American, 
l)r.  James  B.  Davis  of  South  Carolina, 
who  brought  them  to  the  United  States. 
Their  progeny  started  the  industry  in 
this  country,  and  their  strain  of  pure 
blood  has  had  much  to  do  with  its  suc- 
cess. One  of  the  Sultan's  rams,  who  was 
taken  to  California,  is  said  to  have  some 
thirty  five  thousand  descendants  among 
the  Western  herds. 

Up  to  about  1875  there  were  in  Amer- 
ica eight  or  ten  herds  of  Angora  goats, 
averaging  about  a  hundred  each,  but 
their  commercial  importance  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  fully  realized  until 
some  few  years  later,  about  the  time 
when  Turkey  prohibited  exportation, 
and  when  Cape  Colony  followed  suit 
with  a  tax  meant  to  be  prohibitory.  The 
result  was  that  for  about  fifteen  years 
no  Angora  goats  were  imported.  Those 
held  in  the  United  States  prospered,  and 
the  demand  increased  so  that  the  price 
of  pure  bred  goats  went  up  to  five  hun- 
dred dollars  a  head.  Lately  American 
breeders  have  not  hesitated  to  bring 
rams  from  Cape  Colony  that  cost  not 
far  from  fifteen  hundred  dollars  apiece 
by  the  time  they  reached  the  ranches  in 
the  West  and  Southwest. 

There  are  no  thoroughbred  Angoras 
anywhere,  according  to  experts — not 
even  in  the  Turkish  province  of  Angora. 
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ANGORA   GOATS  IN   A  PEN,   SHOWING   A  STYLE  OP 
FENCING  THAT  IS  SUITABLE  AND  CHEAP. 

The  original  goat  of  that  region  was  a 
delicate  animal  which  produced  a  small 
quantity  of  fleece  of  wonderfully  fine 
quality.  The  European  demand  for  this 
swiftly  became  greater  than  the  supply, 
so  the  thoroughbred  Angora  was  crossed 
with  the  common  Kurd  goat.  Their 
progeny  was  a  much  hardier  animal, 
which  bore  a  heavy  fleece;  but  the  Kurd 
strain  will  appear  from  time  to  time. 
While  the  imported  Angora  goats  are 
hybrids,  they  were  called  thoroughbred, 
or  pure  strain,  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  native  crossings,  and  because  they 
are  the  nearest  approach  to  the  pure 
blooded  animals. 

The  first  Angoras  brought  to  this 
country  were  thought  to  be  Cashmere 
goats,  and  they  were  called  so  until  the 
difference  between  the  Cashmere  and 
the  Angora  was  fully  understood.  The 
former,  known  also  as  the  shawl  goat, 
has  an  unchanging  cover  of  long, 
straight  hair,  between  the  roots  of  which 
there  grows  in  winter  an  undercoat  of 
downy  wool,  not  more  than  two  or  three 
ounces  to  each  animal,  which  is  thrown 
off  or  combed  out  in  the  spring.    This  is 


known  as  pashum,  and  of  it  cashmere 
shawls  are  made. 

WHERE   THE  ANGORA   THRIVES. 

When  the  Angora  first  became  known 
in  the  United  States,  careful  experi- 
ments were  made  to  ascertain  where  it 
would  thrive  best.  It  was  found  that 
it  was  not  at  all  sensitive  to  climate. 
Southern  plantations.  Western  ranches, 
Northern  farms,  were  all  the  same  to 
it.  Fleece  two  feet  long  has  been  grown 
in  the  tropic  heat  of  Guadeloupe,  while 
herds  have  thriven  equally  well  in  the 
arctic  cold  of  Alaska.  There  is  a  differ- 
ence in  the  quality  of  the  fleece,  how- 
ever. The  mohair  from  Cape  Colony  is 
not  so  fine  as  that  of  Turkey  or  of  the 
United  States,  though  it  grows  in  great- 
er quantity. 

The  Angora  goat  will  get  along  very 
comfortably  anywhere  except  on  lo.v, 
marshy  land.  For  choice,  give  it  a  hilly 
or  mountainous  country,  with  an  un- 
limited supply  of  pure  water,  and  a 
heavy  growth  of  weeds  and  bushes  that 
no  other  animal  will  touch — in  fact,  a 
country  that  is  as  near  useless  as  any 
land  can  be.  Sickness  is  almost  unknown 
among  the  Angoras,  under  proper  condi- 
tions. They  multiply  rapidly  and  yield 
goodly  profits,  for  the  mohair  is  very 
valuable  and  the  demand  is  increasing. 
The  value  of  the  common  or  garden 
goat  as  a  clearer  of  land  is  well  known, 
but  he  is  puny,  feeble,  and  ineffective 
compared  with  the  Angora,*  which  has 
an  even  more  voracious  appetite  than 
the  ordinary  William  and  Nanny.  A 
herd  of  Angoras  will  clear  a  country 
much  more  thoroughly  and  effectively 
than  men  can.  Trees,  bushes,  and  un- 
dergrowth are  destroyed  with  conscien- 
tious zeal,  and  the  roots  dry  up,  giving 
grass  a  chance  to  grow.  The  Angora 
has  no  use  for  grass  if  he  can  get  weeds, 
thistles,  prickly  pears,  or  similar  deli- 
cacies. There  are  in  the  United  States 
several  hundred  million  acres  of  unim- 
proved land,  and  on  a  very  large  part 
of  this  vast  area  goats  might  be  used  to 
prepare  the  way  for  sheep,  cattle,  and 
the  plow,  in  the  mean  time  yielding  a 
large  profit  themselves.  There  are  mil- 
lions of  acres  in  our  Western  mountain 
regions  that  are  good  for  nothing 
but  goats,  and,  by  a  wise  dispensation 
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of  Providence,  the  Angora  looks  upon 
these  as  a  paradise. 

The  Angora  herds  in  this  country  are 
not  pure  strain,  even  measured  by  the 
accepted  standard.  It  was  found  that 
by  crossing  the  imported  rams  with  the 
common  goat  an  excellent  fleece  bearing 
animal  came  into  the  world.  This  was 
proved  on  Southern  plantations,  where 
the  goat  industry  first  thrived;  but  its 
tendency  was  Westward,  and  it  was  not 


States.  Texas  is  credited  with  seventy 
five  thousand  head.  There  are  sixty  five 
thousand  in  Oregon,  and  their  owners 
claim  that  the  goats  of  that  State  pro- 
duce the  finest  mohair  raised  in  this 
country. 

GOAT  RAISING  AS  A  BUSINESS. 

There  are  many  things  about  Angora 
goat  raising  to  attract  investment.  To 
begin  with,  the  land  is  cheap.     Aban- 


ANGOEA   GOATS   BEING    DRIVEN    TO    PASTURE,   THE   DOES    BEING    SEPARATED   FROM   THE    KIDS    BY 
MEANS   OF   A   BRIDGE— ANGORA   KIDS   ARE   DELICATE,    AND    NEED   CAREFUL   ATTENTION 

FOR  A  TIME. 


until  herds  were  established  in  Texas 
and  California  that  it  took  on  real  com- 
mercial importance.  There  was  opposi- 
tion to  goats  in  those  States.  People 
not  interested  in  them  feared  their  vora- 
cious appetites  and  other  things  that 
make  the  family  unpopular.  The  duty 
on  mohair  was  reduced,  and  this,  with 
other  causes,  resulted  in  reducing  the 
flocks.  In  California  the  number 
dropped  from  a  hundred  thousand  head 
to  half  that  number  in  four  years. 

But  the  check  was  only  temporary. 
There  are  now  at  least  half  a  million 
head  of  Angora  goats  in  the  country, 
and  they  are  to  be  found  in  thirty  two 


doned  farms  in  New  England,  the  rocky, 
barren  brush  land  in  Pennsylvania,  the 
Kocky  Mountain  country  —  anywhere 
where  bushes  and  water  are  found,  the 
goat  will  thrive.  If  the  raiser  would 
produce  high  grade  fleece,  he  must  begin 
with  a  flock  of  American  "^  thorough- 
breds," the  does  costing  ten  or  twelve 
dollars  each  and  the  rams  fifty  to  a  hun- 
'dred  dollars.  If  he  desires  the  so  called 
'"  pure  breds,''  he  will  have  to  import 
them  from  Cape  Colony.  The  best  prac- 
tice is  to  buy  the  finest  American  goats, 
and  to  build  up  one's  own  flock,  taking 
advantage  of  the  local  conditions."  The 
most  active  demand  is  for  a  descendant 
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of  thoge  royal  bucks  which  came  from 
the  Sultan's  herd. 

In  Texas  and  New  Mexico  the  rule  is 
to  cross  the  Angora  and  Mexican  goat, 
and  inasmuch  as  the  does  are  very  cheap, 


or  ranch  is  anywhere  near  a  market. 
The  young  bucks  of  the  first  crossing  are 
sold  for  mutton.  If  the  wethers  are 
pastured  on  land  where  bushes  are 
scarce,  and  they  are  compelled  to  accept 


ANGORA  GOATS  ON  A  TEXAS  RANCH— THE  FAVORITE  PASTURE  GROUND  OP  THE  ANGORA 
IS  ROCKY,  BUSHY  LAND  THAT  IS  OP  LITTLE  VALUE  FOR  CULTIVATION. 


a  considerable  flock  can  be  obtained  at  a 
small  outlay.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that 
many  twins,  and  even  triplets,  result 
from  the  first  and  second  crosses,  but  as 
the  crossing  increases,  and  the  animals 
become  of  pure  blood,  only  one  kid  is 
born  at  a  time.  The  common  does  se- 
lected for  a  first  crossing  should  be  pure 
white,  with  short,  smooth  hair. 

The  fleece  of  animals  of  the  first  cross 
has  no  value,  for  the  coarse,  stiff  hair  of 
the  mother  predominates,  and  so  the 
half  breeds  are  crossed  with  a  thorough- 
l)re(l  Angora.  Then,  if  possible,  it  is 
wise  to  secure  another  thoroughbred 
rain,  for  inbreeding  is  not  desirable. 

While  the  fleeee  is  not  at  first  worth 
the  shearing,  there  is  some  return  in  the 
investment.  During  the  first  two  cross- 
ings fliere  is  a  revenue  from  the  milk, 
for  which  there  is  a  demand  if  the  farm 


a  grass  or  clover  diet,  supplemented  by 
a  fattening  on  grain,  the  flesh  is  known 
as  Angora  mutton,  and  it  is  unexcelled. 
When  the  young  goats  are  permitted  to 
browse  on  shrubs  the  flesh  is  much  more 
gamy,  and  is  known  as  "  venison  mut- 
ton.'' There  is  always  a  demand  for  An- 
gora meat,  but  it  masquerades  as  mutton 
except  in  a  few  localities  where  people 
have  been  educated  up  to  it.  The  An- 
gora goat  is  healthy,  cleanly,  and  most 
fastidious  in  its  feeding,  and  there  is  no 
reasonable  ground  for  the  prejudice 
against  its  flesh.  In  additioi;!  to  the 
carcass,  the  goat  breeder  receives  about 
two  dollars  for  each  pelt  from  the  ma- 
kers of  morocco  leather. 

Sometimes,  where  there  is  a  vast  coun- 
try to  clear  of  vegetation,  as  in  Oregon, 
land  owners  will  pay  more  for  the  young 
wethers  than  do  the  packers  and  pur- 
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chasers  of  skins.  Turning  loose  a  flock 
of  goats  is  a  very  simple,  convenient,  and 
satisfactory  way  of  clearing  land.  The 
animals  can  rise  to  a  height  of  six  feet 
by  standing  on  their  hind  legs,  and  they 
have  remarkable  skill  in  destroying  any- 
thing that  their  weight  will  bear  down. 

THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  AN  ANGORA  FLOCK. 

On  the  large  ranches,  the  kidding  sea- 
son is  in  the  spring,  when  the  days  are 
warm,  and  the  young  leaves  on  the  trees 
supply  a  milk  producing  food  for  the 
does.  The  kids  are  very  delicate  at 
birth,  much  more  so  than  lambs,  but  in 
four  or  six  weeks  they  can  follow  the 
flock  and  look  out  for  themselves.  The 
does  are  careless  mothers,  and  often  need 
much  persuasion  to  take  care  of  their 
offspring.  When  the  youngsters  are  old 
enough  to  shift  for  themselves,  a  distin- 
guishing mark  is  tattooed  on  an  ear. 

The  flocks,  varying  from  one  hundred 
to  twenty  five  hundred  head,  need  very^ 
little  attention,  as  a  rule.  They  browse 
all  day,  and  at  night  seek  any  shelter 
that  offers.  If  the  finest  fleece  is  to  be 
obtained,  they  must  have  care  during 
protracted  rains  or  when  sleet  and  snow 
freeze  on  their  coats.  Dry  cold,  no  mat- 
ter how  severe,  has  no  terrors  for  them. 
If  a  storm  is  brewing,  they  will  seek  a 
corral  of  their  own  accord;  and  they 
are  infallible  barometers.  The  Northern 
breeders  generally  feed  their  goats  in 
winter,  when  natural  food  is  scarce;  and 
'this  practice  prevails  even  in  California 
and  Texas.  Alfalfa,  cotton  seed,  and 
grains  are  thought  to  be  the  best. 

In  warm  climates  the  Angoras  are 
sheared  twice  a  year,  in  the  spring  and 
autumn — not  for  the  extra  hair,  for  that 
doesn^'t  equal  the  cost  of  the  work,  but 
to  protect  the  animal  from  the  heat. 
This  is  done  in  Texas,  New  Mexico, 
Arizona,  and  sometimes  in  California; 
but  in  the  other  States  the  goats  are 
sheared  once  a  year,  usually  in  March 
or  April,  when  the  fleece  is  at  its  best, 
a  condition  the  expert  herder  recognizes 
at  a  glance.  When  the  fibe?  begins  to 
shed,  the  oil  goes  back  into  the  animal's 
body,  and  the  mohair  loses  its  life  and 
luster.  An  expert  can  shear  a  hundred 
goats  a  day  with  a  clipping  machine. 

The  fleece  is  graded  by  its  length, 
fineness,  luster,  strength,  elasticity,  and 
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specific  gravity.  Breeders  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  getting  length,  strength,  and 
luster,  but  the  fineness  demanded  by 
the  manufacturers  was  a  serious  prob- 
lem. Five  thousand  hairs  in  solid  con- 
tact should  measure  an  inch.  The  aver- 
age length  of  the  fleece  is  ten  or  twelve 
inches,  although  nineteen  and  twenty 
inches  are  sometimes  reported. 

A  thoroughbred  Angora  is  covered 
with  a  lustrous,  silky  fleece  of  silvery 
whiteness,  curling  in  ringlets, and  reach- 
ing  to  the  ground.  Bams  yield  about 
fourteen  pounds  of  mohair,  ewes  eight 
and  a  quarter  pounds. 

Mohair  from  the  province  of  Angora 
is  unequal ed  in  quality,  but  the  goats 
yield  about  three  quarters  of  a  pound 
less  than  the  Cape  Colony  or  American 
bred  goats. 

On  every  animal  there  is  more  or  less 
"  kemp '' — a  coarse,  stiff,  lusterless  hair 
from  two  to  four  inches  long.  It  will 
not  take  the  dyes  used  on  fine  fleece. 
With  all  the  short  mohair,  it  is  called 
**  noilage,"  and  is  regarded  as  an  inferior 
material.  The  manufacturer  subjects  the 
fleece  to  two  combings  to  remove  it,  and 
sometimes  the  loss  in  weight  amounts  to 
forty  per  cent.  •  Noilage  sells  for  about 
the  same  price  as  sheep  wool,  and  is  used 
in  the  weaving  of  coarse  materials. 

Cape  Colony  produces  annually  about 
twelve  million  pounds  of  mohair,  nearly 
all  of  which  is  exported,  while  Turkey 
produces  seven  million  pounds.  The 
American  production  is  as  yet  only  a 
million  pounds,  not  nearly  enough  to 
meet  the  demand  of  our  own  manufac- 
turers, who  import  large  quantities,  pay- 
ing a  duty  of  twelve  cents  a  pound. 

Angora  breeding  is  now  an  established 
business  in  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona, 
California,  Oregon,  Idaho,  and  Utah; 
but  the  enthusiasts  say  that  only  a  be- 
ginning has  been  made  as  yet.  They 
declare  that  the  vast  region  which  is 
now  the  seat  of  our  cattle  and  sheep 
raising  industry  is  more  suitable  to  the 
goat  than  to  any  other  animal,  and  that 
nature  has  marked  it  as  the  world's 
future  center  of  mohair  production. 
Twenty  years  hence,  they  prophesy,  the 
Western  stock  ranges  will  contain  more 
goats  than  steers,  and  the  Angora  will 
be  one  of  the  American  farmer's  most 
valuable  possessions. 
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A    STORY   OF  LOVK   AND    LOYALTY,  AND    OF    A    LYNCHING    THAT    MISCARRIBD. 

BY  DAVID    H.    TALMADGE. 


THEKE  is  a  diversity  of  opinion  ex- 
tant regarding  the  most  conclusive 
test  of  true  love,  and  there  is  little  of 
satisfaction  to  be  derived  from  a  discus- 
sion of  the  matter.  Love  is  true  or  not 
according  as  its  victims  choose  to  be- 
lieve. The  inner  conscioufiness  settles 
the  question,  and  against  this  settlement 
the  words  of  the  wise  are  as  beans  fired 
at  Gibraltar. 

Jake  Tibbitt  loved  Eliza  Dorlin. 
Eliza  Dorlin  loved  Jake  Tibbitt.  The 
wise  ones  of  the  village  had  put  them 
aside  as  a  "  fixed  thing."  They  would 
marry  when  Eliza's  father,  an  invalid  of 
years,  now  nearing  the  end  of  his  suf- 
fering, joined  Eliza's  mother  in  the  far 
country,  giving  the  girl  her  freedom. 
There  was  plenty  of  time.  Jake  was 
young  and  Eliza  was  young.  They  would 
be  the  better  for  waiting.  And  while 
they  waited  they  proved  in  their  own 
way  and  to  their  mutual  satisfaction  the 
quality  of  their  affection. 

As  the  old  man's  towers  and  battle- 
ments gradually  crumbled  before  the  fire 
of  the  enemy,  his  mind  gradually  capitu- 
lated to  his  heart,  and  one  day  he  voiced 
a  wish  to  see  Reuben,  his  son.  He  had 
sworn  never  to  forgive  Reuben.  He  had 
vowed  in  a  tone  of  thunder  that  never 
again  should  Reuben  step  foot  upon  the 
hearthstone.  But  this  was  years  before, 
when  he  was  strong  with  earthly  vigor, 
and  now  he  was  weak  with  heavenly 
weakness — the  weakness  that  sympa- 
thizes with  the  weakness  of  the  world. 

And  Reuben  was  sent  for.  Eliza  knew 
of  his  whereabouts.  Her  letters  had  fol- 
lowed him  throughout  all  his  w^ander- 
ings  throughout  all  the  years.  She  alone 
was  in  touch  with  the  one  soft  spot  in 
his  nature.  He  wrote  to  her,  scrawling- 
ly,  briefly,  ever  to  the  same  purpose — 
merely  to  evidence  that  his  luck  was  still 
with  him — he  was  alive.  He  was  sent 
for,  and  he  came.  The  marks  of  dissipa- 
tion wore  upon  him.    The  gleam  of  the 


morally  depraved  was  in  his  eyes.  He 
stood  dumbly  by  his  father's  side  and 
listened  to  the  words  of  forgiveness 
which  dropped  from  the  old  man's  trem- 
bling lips.  Incoherently  he  mumbled 
something  in  reply,  and  turned  appeai- 
ingly  to  Eliza. 

"  Reuben  is  sorry,  father,"  said  the 
girl,  kneeling  at  the  bedside.  "  He  is 
very  sorry  that  he  ever  gave  you  cause 
for  sorrow.    Aren't  you,  Reuben  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  replied  Reuben  hoarsely. 

And  the  old  man  smiled,  taking  the 
hand  of  each  in  his,  "  Stick  by  your 
sister,  Reuben,"  he  whispered.  "  Eliza, 
stick  by  your  brother."  That  night  he 
smiled  again,  and  those  in  the  room 
heard  the  word  "Reuben."  Then  he 
turned  his  face  to  the  wall  and  slept. 

He  had  been  in  the  grave  a  month  be- 
fore Jake  Tibbitt  ventured  to  approach 
Eliza  upon  the  subject  of  marriage.  They 
were  in  the  shadow  of  the  trees  at  eve- 
ning. The  bats  were  circling  overhead, 
and  the  sound  of  the  frogs  came  faintly 
to  their  ears  from  the  valley  where  the 
stream  flowed.  The  air  was  heavy  with 
the  perfume  of  lilacs. 

"  'Liza,  it  seems  to  me  that  my  time's 
come  to  take  care  of  you."  He  spoke 
abruptly  from  out  a  silence  that  had 
fallen  upon  them  when  Reuben,  passing 
from  the  house  with  a  pipe  in  his  mouth, 
had  thrown  out  a  gruff  "  good  evenin'." 

The  girl  said  nothing,  but  she  rested 
her  head  upon  the  shoulder  of  her  lover, 
while  her  eyes  followed  the  slouching 
form  of  her  brother. 

"  You're  alone  now  except  for  him," 
Jake  went  on.  "  Don't  you  think  we'd 
better  marry,  dear  ?  " 

"  1  don't  know,  Jake.  I'm  not  quite 
sure." 

"  Not  sure !  "  Jake  was  astounded. 
This  was  not  what  he  had  expected. 

"  Not  quitp,  Jake.  Y'^ou  see,  there  is 
Reuben.  You  don't  like  him.  And  ho, 
dear — he — I  must  stick  by  him." 
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She  might  have  said  more,  but  it  was 
unnecessary.  Jake  understood,  and 
something  akin  to  anger  welled  up  from 
his  honest  heart.  He  pushed  her  from 
him  almost  roughly. 

"  So  you  choose  to  put  me  aside  for 
that — for  him,"  he  said  slowly,  after  he 
had  recovered  himself  sufficiently  to 
trust  his  tongue.  "  It  is  not  what  I 
deserve,  'Liza.  I've  been  looking  for- 
ward to  this  time  so  long;  Tm  like  the 
man  in  the  desert  with  a  great  thirst — 
you  remember — he  saw  the  green  of  the 
oasis  far  ahead,  and  he  struggled  on — 
he  struggled  on — and  when  he  reached 
the  water  at  last — it  was  bitter.'^ 

He  drew  a  great  breath  and  arose  to 
his  feet. 

"  It  isn't  right,  'Liza.  It  isn't  fair. 
Reuben  doesn't  need  you,  and  I  do.  He 
doesn't  deserve  anything  from  you.  He's 
big  enough  to  take  care  of  himself.  Give 
him  what's  coming  to  him  from  the 
property,  dear,  and  let  him  go." 

The  girl  raised  her  face.  "  I  can't, 
Jake.  That  is  what  I  mustn't  do.  I 
mustn't  let  him  go.  He'd  go — he'd 
go " 

"  To  the  devil,  where  he  belongs." 
Jake  concluded  the  sentence  savagely, 
snapping  a  twig  from  the  lilac  bush  and 
breaking  it  into  bits.  "  You  are  not 
responsible  for  him.    Let  him  go." 

"  I  can't,  Jake,"  she  repeated.  "  I 
mustn't." 

"  Then,"  said  Jake,  throwing  the  last 
bit  of  the  twig  to  the  ground  with  a 
violent  gesture,  "  it's  me  that's  got  to  go. 
Is  that  it?  Do  you  mean  that  we  can't 
get  married  till — till  something  happens 
to  him?" 

"  Xo,  Jake,  I  don't  mean  that.  I  mean 
that  my  home  will  have  to  be  his  home, 
that  I'll  have  to  do  my  duty  towards  him 
as  a  sister,  and — and  you  don't  like 
him." 

"  I  don't,"  Jake  admitted,  his  anger 
swelling.  "  I'd  as  soon  have  a  snake  in 
the  house,  or  a  hog.  My  house  can't  be 
his  house.    He's  a  vile " 

"Jake!" 

"  I  may  as  well  spit  it  out,  'Liza.  He's 
a  vile  beast.  He's  bad  from  top  to  bot- 
tom.   He's  a  thief  and  a  liar.    He's " 

"  Jake— Mr.  Tibbitt!"  The  girl  stood 
up,  and  the  gloom  was  not  dense  enough 
to  hide  the  flashing  of  her  eyes.     Her 


hands  were  clenched  and  her  breath  was 
as  if  she  had  been  running. 

"  Well  ?  "  His  tone  was  sullen,  but 
his  face  was  lighted  with  admiration. 

They  stood  looking  at  each  other  for 
what  seemed  a  long  time.  Then  the  girl 
spoke,  explosively. 

"  Y"ou !  "  she  said.    And  as  the  word 

left  her  lips  she  turned  away,  leaving 

him  there  alone. 

«  *  «  *  « 

The  wise  ones  of  the  village  were 
agreed  that  the  match  between  Jake 
Tibbitt  and  Eliza  Dorlin  was  "  off  "  for 
evermore.  It  was  a  natural  conclusion, 
perhaps.  Xo  man  with  a  true  love  for  a 
girl  in  his  heart  would  have  done  as  Jake 
did.  Xor  would  any  girl  who  really 
loved  a  man  do  as  Eliza  did.  "  They 
found  it  out  in  time,"  said  the  wise  ones, 
wagging  their  heads,  "  and  it  was  a  great 
blessing." 

Jake  himself,  in  thinking  of  the  mat- 
ter later,  was  inclined  to  accept  this  as 
the  correct  view.  It  was  no  true  love 
that  would  throw  down  a  man  like  him 
•for  the  sake  of  a  rake  like  Reuben,  broth- 
er or  no  brother.  Reuben  had  expected 
no  such  sacrifice.  It  was  uncalled  for 
and  without  reason.  Upon  no  hypothe- 
sis could  it  be  justified.  It  was  simply 
an  excuse. 

In  regard  to  the  quality  of  his  own 
love  Jake  had  no  misgivings.  He.  was 
conscious  of  a  dull,  heavy  pain  in  his 
breast — a  pain  that  refused  to  be  dis- 
pelled by  any  effort  of  his  mind.  It  af- 
fected his  appetite.  It  interfered  with 
his  sleep.  At  last  it  became  quite  un- 
bearable, and  he  did  as  many  anotlier 
has  done  under  like  circumstances — 
yielded  to  the  spirit  of  unrest,  and  fled. 
He  had  no  definite  aim.  The  first  train 
that  left  the  little  station  in  the  valley 
after  his  decision  was  reached  went 
West.  He  went  West.  And  ultimately 
he  found  himself  in  the  mining  camp  of 
Yellow  Dog,  with  the  mighty  rock  heads 
of  the  mountains  between  him  and  the 
past. 

F'or  a  time  he  seemed  to  forget.  The 
fever  in  the  air  entered  his  veins.  He 
threw  himself  into  the  quest  for  gold 
with  all  his  strength.  He  was  moderate- 
ly successful.  Then  the  boom  died.  The 
few  paying  leads  were  bought  up  by 
Eastern  capitalists.    The  searchers  who 
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had  not  found  went  on  to  other  fields. 
Churches  were  built.  Shanties  were  re- 
placed by  blocks  of  brick  and  plate  glass. 
One  of  these  Jake  owned,  and  into  it, 
with  a  keen  eye  to  his  own  profit,  he  put 
a  stock  of  merchandise.  He  was  elected 
to  a  city  ofiice.  lie  was  "  one  of  our  first 
citizens."  And  then  he  again  became 
conscious  of  the  pain  in  his  breast.  Rest 
was  not  for  him. 

He  was  sitting  one  night  in  the  room 
above  his  store,  trying  to  read.  He  was 
not  of  a  literary  turn  of  mind,  but  he 
had  heard  stories  of  men  who  had  been 
taken  out  of  themselves  by  the  power 
of  a  clever  pen,  and  he  was  dismally 
making  the  experiment  upon  himself. 
And  while  he  sat  there,  strenuously  en- 
deavoring to  fasten  his  interest  to  the 
book,  to  his  ears  came  a  sound  from  the 
street  below  such  as  he  had  never  ex- 
pected to  hear  again  in  Yellow  Dog.  It 
was  the  murmuring  buzz  of  many  angry 
voices.  He  leaped  to  the  window,  wel- 
coming the  diversion. 

Far  down  the  street  he  could  see  the 
mob,  a  surging,  billowing  island  in  the 
stream  of  electric  light.  He  watched  it 
eagerly  as  it  approached  on  its  way  to 
the  grim  oak  tree  from  whose  barren 
branches  so  many  sinners  had  been  sus- 
pended. He  strained  his  eyes  to  see  the 
victim.  He  sought  him  out  at  last.  But 
one  glance  he  gave  the  wretch,  and  then 
he  was  in  the  street,  a  pistol  in  either 
hand,  surging  and  billowing  with  the 
rest. 

They  told  him  as  they  went  along  of 
the  crime  for  which  the  man  with  the 
halter  about  his  neck  was  to  be  pun- 
ished. It  was  not  in  itself  a  crime  to 
warrant  such  a  punishment.  He  had 
stolen  a  horse.  Afterwards  he  had  stolen 
another.  The  first  offense  had  been 
dealt  with  in  regular  form  by  the  courts. 
The  second  demanded  more  extreme 
measures. 

It  was  all  very  well  to  prate  upon  the 
subject  of  justice  and  the  law.  Justice 
and  the  law  were  well  enough  when  they 
produced  the  .desired  results,  but  when 
they  did  not — well,  the  desired  results 
must  be  produced  by  other  means,  that 
was  all.  The  only  sure  cure  for  horse 
stealing  was  to  kill  the  horse  stealer.  It 
was  no  more  than  a  favor  to  the  horse 
stealer  to  kill  him.    The  man  who  could 


not  keep  his  dirty  hands  off  of  other 
men's  horses  was  better  dead.  He  would 
thus  be  rendered  immune  to  temptation, 
and  his  slate  would  be  cleaner  at  the 
judgment  day. 

It  was  an  old  story  to  Jake.  He  nod- 
ded affirmatively,  but  his  lips  did  not  for 
an  instant  relax  their  tension.  When  he 
had  recognized  the  horse  thief  as  Reuben 
Dorlin  his  heart  had  given  a  great,  cho- 
king leap,  and  a  thrill  of  elation  had 
passed  over  him.  He  was  to  have  the 
delight  of  seeing  Reuben  hanged.  Then, 
involuntarily,  he  had  remembered  the 
night  when  he  had  last  been  with  Eliza, 
and  with  the  recollection  his  thoughts 
had  taken  another  trend.  Reuben  must 
not  be  hanged.  For  the  girl's  sake,  the 
purpose  of  the  mob  must  not  be  carried 
out.    He  must  prevent  it. 

It  was  rather  a  hopeless  task  he  had 
set  for  himself.  He  had  no  argument 
to  use  in  Reuben's  favor.  There  was 
none.  He  trusted,  as  many  another  has 
done,  to  the  impulse  of  the  moment.  At 
the  base  of  the  oak  tree  the  crowd  fell 
back  somewhat  while  the  appointed  ones 
arranged  the  preliminaries  for  the  exe- 
cution. It  was  customary  to  permit  the 
prisoner  a  parting  word.  And  at  this 
stage  of  the  proceedings  Jake  rushed 
forward. 

"  Stop!  "  he  cried.  "  This  must  not 
go  on ! " 

It  was  a  sheer  bluff,  but  it  had  a 
marked  effect.  For  an  instant  the  mob 
was  inert  from  astonishment.  The  man 
who  was  holding  the  rope  stepped  back, 
and  the  rope  fell  from  his  hands. 

"  Skin  out!  "  whispered  Jake  to  Reu- 
ben. 

He  raised  his  pistols,  and  like  a  flash 
Reuben  was  clear  of  the  noose.  Then, 
with  a  hoarse  shout,  the  mob  surged  for- 
ward. Shot  after  shot  rang  out.  The 
lanterns  were  extinguished.  Jake  was 
lying  upon  the  ground,  bleeding  and  un- 
conscious. He  had  been  roughly  dealt 
with.  The  intention  of  death  had  been 
in  many  of  the  blows  that  had  fallen 
upon  him. 

But  he  was  not  dead.  They  picked 
him  up  presently  and  carried  him  to  his 
room.  They  brought  a  physician.  And 
they  waited  impatiently  for  an  explana- 
tion of  his  unprecedented  action,  for 
they  knew,  when  they  had  given  time 
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to  consideration,  that  he  had  not  acted 
without  reason.    It  was  not  his  way. 

Yet  the  reason,  when  it  came,  was 
not  entirely  satisfactory.  The  fact  that 
the  horse  thief  was  a  brother  of  a  girl 
whom  he  used  to  know  did  not  seem  ade- 
quate cause  for  a  man  to  risk  his  life  as 
Jake  had  done.  He  admitted  as  much 
when  they  so  reminded  him,  and,  what 
added  mystery  to  the  mystery,  he  ex- 
pressed regret  when  they  told  him  that 
the  prisoner  had  made  good  his  escape. 

"  Any  way,"  he  said,  smiling,  "  I  guess 
he'll  never  show  himself  in  these  parts 
again,  and  your  hands  are  clean  of  his 
dirty  blood." 

And  there  the  matter  dropped.  Yel- 
low Dog,  down  deep  in  its  heart,  was  not 
sorry.  In  the  calmness  of  after  thought, 
it  was  glad.  It  came  in  the  course  of 
time  to  look  upon  Jake  as  one  who  had 
saved  it  from  its  baser  self.  It  elected 
him  mayor  before  the  incident  was  a 
month  past,  and  it  celebrated  his  elec- 
tion by  the  burning  of  much  red  fire  and 
by  the  exercise  of  much  lung  power. 
Which  only  serves  to  show  that  it  cher- 
ished no  hard  feelings. 

And  when  the  news  came  one  day  that 
his  mother  was  sick,  and  that  he  was 
needed  in  the  old  home,  its  expression 
of  sympathy  was  such  as  to  leave  no 
question  of  its  quality.  The  Yellow  Dog 
Miner  printed  upon  its  first  page  a  poem 
entitled  "  When  Mother  Bids  Farewell 
to  Earth,"  written  by  the  editor  him- 
self and  dedicated  to  "  our  esteemed 
fellow  citizen,  the  Hon.  Jake  Tibbitt." 
The  ladies'  aid  society  of  the  Presby- 
terian church  prepared  his  lunch.  The 
proprietor  of  the  Gilded  Palace,  a  drink- 
ing establishment  which,  in  point  of 
magnificence,  had  not  an  equal  between 
St.  Paul  and  Seattle,  delivered  person- 
ally into  his  hands  a  quart  flask  of  his 
choicest  whisky. 

The  reason  for  all  this  was  not  diffi- 
cult to  find.  He  was  "  square,"  that  was 
all,  and  Yellow  Dog  was  not  slow  to 
appreciate  the  characteristic,  nor  back- 
ward in  giving  expression  of  its  ap- 
preciation. It  was  not  yet  sufficiently 
civilized,  as  the  word  is  used,  to  repress 
its  feelings. 

Jake  found  little  change  in  the  old 
village.  It  seemed  to  him,  as  he  walked 
up  the  tree  lined  street  from  the  railway 


station,  that  the  years  of  his  absence  had 
been  but  a  day.  It  was  like  unto  the 
awakening  from  a  dream.  His  mother, 
to  his  surprise  and  gratification,  was 
sitting  at  her  old  place  in  the  window 
when  he  turned  in  at  the  familiar  gate. 
She  was  better,  almost  well,  in  truth. 
Her  illness  had  been  sharp,  but  short. 
She  put  her  arms  about  his  neck  as  he 
stooped  to  kiss  her,  and  pulled  him  to  his 
knees.  It  was  thus  that  Eliza  Dorlin 
saw  them  when  she  opened  the  door. 
She  was  about  to  retreat  in  some  con- 
fusion, but  Mrs.  Tibbitt  called  to  her. 

"  ^Liza  has  been  as  a  daughter  to  me, 
Jake,"  she  whispered.  "'Liza,  come 
here." 

The  girl  came  forward,  and  Jake 
arose,  extending  his' hand. 

"  Howdedo,  'Liza." 

"  Howdedo,  Jake." 

There  was  slight  pressure  in  the  hand 
clasp.  Both  were  visibly  embarrassed. 
But  that  night  they  met,  quite  by 
chance,  if  one's  credulity  be  such  as  to 
believe  it,  in  the  shadow  of  the  trees 
where  they  had  parted  years  before. 
And  the  bats  were  circling  overhead  as 
they  had  circled  then,  and  the  frogs 
were  croaking  far  away  in  the  valley 
where  the  stream  flowed,  and  the  air  was 
heavy  with  the  perfume  of  lilacs. 

"Jake."  The  girl  spoke  first  this 
time. 

"Yes, 'Liza?" 

"  I  have  had  word  from  Reuben." 

"Yes?" 

"He  told  me  what  you  had  done.  Why 
did  you  do  it,  Jake  ?  He  was  not  worth 
it.    He  is  a  vile " 

"'Liza!" 

"  I  may  as  well  spit  it  out,  Jake.  He 
is  a  vile  beast.  He  is  bad  from  top  to 
bottom.  He  is  a  thief  and  a  liar. 
He " 

She  paused,  panting.  Unconsciously, 
perhaps,  she  was  iising  the  very  words 
with  which  Jake  had  unburdened  his 
surcharged  spirit  at  their  former  meet- 
ing. He  listened  in  wonder  and  amaze- 
ment.   He  could  not  understand. 

"  You  have  changed  your  opinion, 
'Liza,"  he  ventured  after  an  interval. 

"  No,"  said  the  girl,  "  it  is  not  that. 
I  believed  you  when  you  told  me  what 
he  was.  I  knew  you  spoke  the  truth. 
And,  knowing  it,  my  heart  nearly  broke 
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when  I  heard  of  what  you  did  for  him.  each  other  for  what  seemed  a  long  time. 

O  Jake,  I  want "  Slowly  her  meaning  drove  its  way  into 

"  Don't  thank  me,  'Liza;  it  isn't  worth  his  mind, 

it."  "  'Liza — you  want — what  ?  "  he  asked 

She  moved  towards  him  impetuously,  huskily, 

holding  out  her  hands.  "  You !  "  she  said.    And  as  the  word 

"  I  want ^"  left  her  lips  her  head  rested  again  upon 

She  stopped,  and  they  stood  looking  at  the  shoulder  of  her  lover. 


Hymns   That  Haven't   Helped^ 

BV   THE  REV.   CHARLES    GRAVES. 

A  CLERGYMAN'S  ARRAIGNMENT  OF  THE  SO  CALLED  GOSPEL 
HYMNS-HE  DECLARES  THAT  THEIR  MUSIC  IS  GENERALLY  CHEAP 
AND  TRASHY,  WHILE  THE  WORDS  ARE  OFTEN  MEANINGLESS 
DOGGEREL,  OR  WORSE. 


MtTCH  has  been  said  and  written 
from  time  to  time  about  the  low 
grade  of  music  in  common  use  in  our 
churches.  With  the  rise  of  the  class 
of  hymns  commonly  known  as  "gos- 
pel hymns/'  but  which,  for  the  sake 
of  revenue  or  self  glorification,  are 
sometimes  published  under  such  titles 
as  "  Songs  of  Joy  and  Gladness,'^ 
"The  Finest  of  the  Wheat,"  "Chris- 
tian Endeavor  Songs,"  and  others  too 
numerous  to  mention — with  the  ad- 
vent of  this  class  of  church  music  there 
has  come  an  appetite  for  cheap,  trashy 
melodies.  Old  hymn  books,  which  con- 
tained the  fine  hymns  and  tunes  of  the 
great  masters,  have  been  laid  aside  for 
the  jingling  and  non  sacred  music  of 
MacGranahan,  Stcbbins,  Sankey,  Bill- 
horn,  Kirkpatrick,  and  others. 

"  People  like  to  sing  these  songs,"  is 
the  strongest  reason  given  for  the 
change.  Why  not  follow  out  this  prin- 
ciple, and  give  the  people  a  circus  in- 
stead of  a  sermon,  because  they  like  it 
better?  If  we  are  going  to  have  sacred 
worship  we  must  have  sacred  music — 
music  that  suggests  pure  and  holy 
thoughts,  that  awakens  divine  aspira- 
tions, that  lifts  the  soul  above  the  dis- 
tractions of  earth  into  the  restfulness  of 
heaven.  Many  of  the  gospel  hymn  tunes 
seem  to  land  you  in  the  midst  of  an  In- 
dian war  dance.  All  is  not  music  that 
jingles,  and  all  is  not  sacred  that  is  pub- 
lished with  a  religious  titk. 


Enough,  perhaps,  has  been  said  and 
written  upon  the  question  of  hymn 
tunes  without  my  adding  anything;  but 
it  is  seldom,  if  ever,  that  attention  is 
called  to  the  character  of  the  words  that 
make  up  these  gospel  hymns.  Bad  as 
the  music  is — if  music  it  may  be  called 
— the  words  are,  in  many  cases,  still 
worse.  Barring  out  a  few  such  hymns 
as  this: 

With  holy  fear  and  hnmble  song, 
The  dreadful  God  our  aonU  adore, 

Reverence  and  awe  become  the  tongue 
That  speaks  the  terror  of  His  power, 

which  belong  to  the  early  years  of  Prot- 
estant hymnody,  the  gospel  hymns  are 
by  far  the  worst  that  have  ever  been 
published.  But  say  some,  "We  don't 
care  about  the  words.  If  the  tune 
pleases  us,  that  is  all  we  ask."  Then, 
why  use  words  at  all?  Why  not  say  the 
meaningless  "  Ta-ra-ra  boom-de-aye," 
instead  of  such  wretched  words  as  "  Tiro- 
blood,  the  blood,  is  all  my  plea!  Halle- 
lujah! how  it  cleanses  me!  " 

To  a  great  many  people,  the  church 
service  is  nothing  more  than  a  form. 
They  recite  creed  and  ritual  as  though 
the  words  meant  nothing.  Many  say, 
with  solemn  unction,  "  I  believe  in  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead,"  when  they 
don't  believe  any  such  thing.  They  con- 
fess to  God  that  they  are  the  "  chief  of 
sinners,"  when  they  would  smite  you  in 
the  face  if  you  called  them  such.  And 
how  many  people  sing,  with  a  good  deal 
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of  enthusiasm^  about  wearing  "white 
robes ^*  and  "golden  crowns^'  and 
walking  "  through  streets  of  pure  gold," 
knowing  all  the  time  that  that  is  sheer 
fancy,  a  series  of  images  borrowed  from 
dark  and  far  away  ages! 

The  history  of  hymnody  shows  that 
hymns  have  always  been  fired  with  a  se- 
rious purpose.  Charles  Wesley's  hymns 
were  as  effective  as  John  Wesley's  ser- 
mons. The  hymn  has  been  a  mighty 
force  in  spreading  different  forms  of 
the  Christian  faith.  "  Let  me  make  the 
hymns,"  said  one  old  writer,  "  and  I 
care  not  who  makes  the  creeds."  John 
Wesley  describes  his  hymn  book  as  a 
body  of  experimental  and  practical  di- 
vinity. And  recently  Bishop  Mallalieu, 
speaking  of  Moody,  said,  "  He  circulated 
unnumbered  millions  of  gospel  hymns. 
If  it  be  true  that  he  who  makes  the 
hymns  of  a  people  rules  the  nation,  then 
Mr.  Moody  must  have  been  one  of  the 
mightiest  of  men."  So  clearly  have  re- 
ligious leaders  seen  the  need  of  hymns  to 
voice  their  faith  and  emphasize  its  car- 
dinal points  that,  lacking  good  hymns  of 
their  own  creation,  they  have  taken  the 
hymns  of  other  writers  and  adapted 
them  to  their  own  notions. 

MEANINGLESS  AND  MORBID  HYMNS. 

It  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  gospel 
hymns  have  been  written,  or, at  least,  are 
published,  for  the  purpose  of  teaching 
the  sentiments  therein  expressed.  They 
are  given  to  the  world  with  all  serious- 
ness. The  words,  as  well  as  the  music, 
have  been  approved  and  selected  for  the 
purpose  of  imparting  religious  instruc- 
tion and  awakening  religious  faith, 
AVere  these  hymns  used  only  by  a  few 
benighted  souls  in  the  backwoods,  thoy 
might  be  fittingly  ignored;  but  inas- 
much as  these,  or  others  of  exactly  the 
same  character,  are  sung  at  every  re- 
ligious revival,  in  Epworth  League  and 
Christian  Endeavor  meetings,  in  the  ma- 
jority of  Protestant  orthodox  churches 
in  the  country,  and  all  too  frequently 
in  our  public  schools,  their  character  is 
not  an  unimportant  matter. 

There  are  societies  established  for  the 
suppression  of  bad  pictures  and  books, 
because  it  is  believed,  upon  very  good 
evidence,  that  these  things  are  demoral- 
izing.    A  great  many  stories  of  good 


little  boy€  and  girls  who  die  young,  writ- 
ten expressly  for  Sunday  school  libra- 
ries, exert  as  pernicious  an  influence  as 
the  worst  "  detective  "  or  Indian  dime 
novel.  Much  that  passes  under  the 
name  of  religion  is  as  unhealthful  as 
anything  can  well  be.  A  century  ago, 
if  an  epidemic  smote  a  community,  it 
was  considered  the  proper  and  effective 
thing  to  pray  to  God  to  stop  the 
scourge.  Nowadays  we  see  that  the 
sewers  are  open  and  the  streets  clean. 
To  neglect  sanitary  measures,  even  for 
the  purpose  of  devoting  time  to  prayer, 
would  be  deemed  suicidal.  A  larger 
knowledge  compelled  the  suppression  of 
the  religious  treatment  of  witchcraft, 
insanity,  and  epidemics;  and  a  larger 
knowledge  compels  us  to  reject  many 
hymns  because  they  exercise  a  thor- 
oughly evil  influence.  Take  as  an  illus- 
tration the  one  beginning: 

I  am  a  stranger  here. 

Heaven  is  my  home. 
Earth  is  a  desert  drear, 

Heaven  is  my  home. 
Dangers  and  sorrows  stand 
Round  me  on  every  hand ; 
Heaven  is  my  fatherland, 
'  Heaven  is  my  home. 

There  may  be  a  measure  of  truth  in 
this;  but,  in  the  main,  it  is  false  and 
pernicious.  A  broad  and  sober  minded 
philosophy  regards  this  world  as  a  good 
world,  and  life  in  it  as  a  joyous  priv- 
ilege. It  is  God's  world.  We  are  His 
children;  and  it  is  an  ugly  pessimism, 
coupled  with  a  profound  ignorance  of 
men  and  things,  that  leads  singers  and 
preachers  to  heap  curses  upon  this  fair 
creation  and  darken  the  world  with 
silly  lamentations  over  our  existence. 
Let  us  briefly  examine  the  gospel  hymns. 
I  take  the  edition  known  as  "  Gospel 
Hymns  Consolidated,"  including  num- 
bers one,  two,  three,  and  four.  This 
contains,  omitting  duplicates,  four  hun- 
dred and  twenty  six  hymns.  It  is  not 
an  easy  matter  to  analyze  them  into  dif- 
ferent subject  classes,  for  the  reason 
that  many  of  them  really  treat  a  dozen 
subjects  with  equal  particularity.  The 
second  coming  of  Christ,  the  blood  of 
Jesus,  and  Jesus  as  God,  are  often  equal- 
ly prominent  in  one  hymn.  This  makes 
the  analysis  show  more  hymns  than 
there  really  are.     Roughly  speaking,  the 
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collection  of  hymns  can  be  divided  as 
follows : 

Ten  only — that  is,  about  two  per  cent 
— adore  and  worship  God  the  Father, 
the  One,  Only,  and  True  God.  Four 
sing  praises  of  the  "  Ever  Blessed  Trin- 
ity/' Two  hundred  and  seventy  seven, 
or  sixty  five  per  cent,  are  addressed  to 
Jesus  as  the  Supreme  Being  in  prefer- 
ence to  God  the  Father.  Sixty  two 
make  free  and  distinctive  mention  of  the 
"  saving  power  of  the  blood  of  Jesus.'* 
Fifteen  eloquently  describe  the  second 
coming  of  Christ.  Forty  three  are  de- 
tailed descriptions  of  heaven  as  a  mate- 
rial place,  and  twenty  three  are  anxious 
longings  to  quit  this  world  for  heaven. 
Five  teach  that  life  here  is  an  unmiti- 
gated misfortune,  six  cast  contempt 
upon  the  world,  ten  throw  dirt  in  man's 
face,  and  only  h\e — out  of  four  hundred 
and  twenty  six  hymns,  only  five — have  a 
word  of  confidence  in  man,  and  teach 
him  to  be  good  and  true  by  virtue  of  hia 
own  power. 

SAMPLES  OF  HYMNAL  DOGGEREL. 

Let  us  look  at  them  still  more  closely. 
Montgomery  shrewdly  remarks — and 
his  remarks  condemn  many  of  his  own 
productions,  though,  doubtless,  that  was 
not  his  intention — "  Hymns,  looking  at 
the  multitude  and  mass  of  them,  ap- 
pear to  have  been  written  by  all  kinds 
of  persons,  except  poets."  And  this  is 
especially  true  of  the  gospel  hymns. 
The  mass  of  them  are  the  basest  dogger- 
el you  can  imagine,  and  mean  as  little  as 
a  lot  of  words  thrown  together  can  well 
mean.  They  lack  almost  every  quality 
that  makes  good  verse,  secular  or  relig- 
ious, and  they  are  as  empty  of  feeling 
as  of  sense.  No.  38  is  a  typical  speci- 
men, though  by  no  means  the  worst. 
Here  is  the  second  stanza : 

Come  home,  come  home, 
For  we  watch  and  we  wait, 
And  we  stand  at  the  gate 

While  the  shadows  are  piled. 

Nor  is  this  from  No.  2G3  any  better: 

Wonld  yon  have  your  cares  grow  light  ? 

Fix  your  eyes  upon  Jesus. 
Would  you  songs  have  in  the  night  ? 

Fix  your  eyes  upon  Jesus. 

Nor  do  more  recent  editions  and 
hymns  show  any  improvement,  as  this, 


taken  from  "  Gospel  Hymns  No.  5," 
will  show: 

Rejoice  in  the  Lord,  oh,  let  His  mercy  cheer, 
He  snnders  the  banda  that  enthrall* 

Redeemed  by  His  blood  why  should  we  ever  fear. 
Since  Jesus  is  our  all  in  all  ? 

We  are  told  that  the  "  mysteries  of  re- 
ligion "  are  hidden  from  the  wise  and 
revealed  to  the  simple;  perhaps  that  is 
the  case  with  the  merits  of  these  hymns. 
But,  in  this  hard  headed,  every  day 
world,  we  are  in  the  habit  of  taking 
things  at  their  face  value/  and,  on  the 
whole,  it  is  a  safe  way. 

It  doesn't  mend  matters  to  plead  that 
the  writers  of  this  doggerel  meant  well, 
and  were  inspired  by  a  noble  purpose. 
Judging  by  their  work,  they  succeeded 
in  keeping  all  meaning  and  inspiration 
out  of  their  hymns.  Nor  can  it  be  urged 
that  there  was  any  need  for  a  greater 
number  of  hymns  to  express  the  special 
religious  dogmas  of  evangelical  Chris- 
tianity. For  there  is  an  adequate  store 
of  very  fine  and  strong  hymns  orthodox 
enough  to  suit  the  most  rigidly  right- 
eous. How  can  people  deliberately  for- 
sake such  rigorous  and  inspiring  hymns 
as: 

Thou  hidden  love  of  God,  whose  height, 
Whose  depth  unfathomed,  no  man  knows, 

I  see  from  far  thy  beauteous  light. 
Inly  I  sigh  for  thy  repose. 

My  heart  is  pained,  nor  can  it  be 

At  rest,  till  it  find  rest  in  Thee — 

for  the  cheap,  meaningless  trash  of  the 
average  gospel  hymn  ?  I  think  all  agree 
that  when  we  worship  God  we  should 
worship  Him  with  the  best  at  our  com- 
mand. We  should  be  moved  by  the 
purest  intent,  and  our  words  should  be 
the  sweetest  and  noblest  mortal  tongues 
can  lisp.  There  are,  as  we  all  know, 
many  hymns  that  express  the  orthodox 
ideas  in  a  noble  and  worthy  way.  To 
neglect  these  for  the  wishy  washy  verses 
characteristic  of  this  collection  is  to  vul- 
garize religious  worship  and  rob  it  of  its 
sweet  spiritual  uplift. 

Not  only  are  the  finest  hymns  of  the 
orthodox  faith  put  aside  for  much  in- 
ferior ones,  but  it  is  not  unusual  to  find 
them  mutilated  and  murdered — for  to 
rob  a  hymn  of  its  life  is  to  murder  it.  A 
good  example  of  this  is  found  in  No. 
236.  The  original  is  one  of  Dr.  Watts' 
most  celebrated  hymns.  In  its  true  form 
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it  is  a  noble  utterance;  its  rhythm  is 
sweet,  its  movement  majestic,  and  its 
thought  inspiring: 

Joy  to  the  world !    The  Lord  i»  come. 

Let  earth  receive  her  King ; 
Let  every  heart  prepare  Him  room. 

And  heaven  and  nature  sing. 

A  greater  writer  than  Dr.  Watts 
might  perhaps  improve  upon  this;  but 
there  is  not  a  gospel  hymn  writer  who 
could  hold  a  candle  to  that  great  hym- 
nist.  And  yet,  full  of  confidence  and 
conceit,  as  all  little  minds  are,  one  of 
these  ingenious  people  has  thought  to 
improve  the  hymn  and  purify  its  ortho- 
doxy by  twisting  it  thus: 

Joy  to  the  world  !    The  Lord  is  come, 
The  mighty  God,  the  Everlasting  Father,  the  Prince 
of  Peace. 
Let  every  heart  prepare  Him  room. 
The  mighty  God,  the  Everlasting  Father,  the  Prince 
of  Peace. 

Evidently  Watts  did  not  emphasize 
the  deity  of  Christ  sufficiently  to  satisfy 
the  demands  of  the  gospel  hymn  writers. 
Then,  there  is  that  hymn  beginning: 

Watchman,  tell  me,  does  the  morning 

Of  fair  Zion's  glory  dawn  ; 
Have  the  signs  that  mark  His  coming, 

Yet  upon  my  pathway  shone  ? 

This  is  plainly  written  to  replace  that 
noble  and  soul  stirring  hymn,  "  Watch- 
man, Tell  Us  of  the  Night." 

HYMNS  SATURATED   WITH   BLOOD. 

I  have  not  yet  touched  what  to  me 
is  the  worst  feature  of  these  hymns. 
Not  only  are  many  of  them  the  basest 
doggerel,  but  the  diction  of  some  is 
simply  horrible  and  degrading.  Such 
language  as  this  is  enough  to  make  one 
shudder  and  feel  that  he  is  surrounded 
by  a  lot  of  cannibals: 

For  Jesns  shed  his  precious  blood 

Rich  blessings  to  bestow ; 
Plunge  now  into  the  crimson  flood 

That  washes  white  as  snow. 

Is  any  worthy  or  noble  thought 
awakened  by  such  language  as  this? 
Will  it  be  sincerely  said  by  any  one  that 
it  is  reverent  and  spiritual  thus  to  speak 
of  the  death  of  Jesus?  Will  any  one 
in  all  honesty  declare  that  it  is  true  re- 
ligion and  sweet  worship  to  declare: 

The  blood  has  always  precious  been  ; 
'Tis  precious  now  to  me     .     .     . 

Or  that  it  strengthens  mankind  in  love 


of  all  that  is  true  and  holy  to  sing  in 
religious  gatherings: 

Helpless  I  come  to  Jesns'  blood, 

And  all  myself  resign ; 
I  lose  my  weakness  in  that  flood. 

And  gather  strength  divine. 

And  that  time  honored  but,  to  me, 
brutal  hymn,  like  a  thousand  others, 
savors  more  of  cannibalism  than  of  the 
sweetness  and  purity  of  the  Christ  life 
and  faith.     Cowper's  verses  beginning: 

There  is  a  fountain  filled  with  blood, 
Drawn  from  ImmanueFs  veins  ; 

And  sinners  plunged  beneath  that  flood 
Lose  all  their  guilty  stains. 

Although  this  hymn  boldly  voices  a 
popular  theology,  and  may  be  dear  to 
many,  yet  it  seems  to  me  to  be  fit  for 
anything  but  worship.  That  Christian 
people  should  exult  in  the  shedding  of 
blood,  that  they  should  speak  of  bathing 
in  it,  to  teach  that  the  most  sacred  and 
effective  washing  a  man  can  have  is  in 
the  blood  of  Jesus,  is,  when  you  come 
to  think  of  it,  simply  shocking.  A  great 
many  of  the  hymns  of  the  book  under 
consideration  are  simply  saturated  with 
blood. 

Now  I  feel  the  blood  applied. 
I'm  washed  in  Jesus'  blood. 
In  the  blood  of  yonder  lamb, 
Washed  from  every  stain  I  am. 

In  singing  Hymn  332  you  repeat  the 
phrase  "  the  blood  of  Jesus  "  eighteen 
times.  In  No.  349  it  occurs  ten  times. 
It  is  prominent  in  every  stanza  of  No. 
254,  and  in  many  others.  It  is  common 
to  find  it  put  in  this  fashion : 

That  blood  is  a  fount 
Where  the  vilest  may  go. 

And  wash  till  their  souls 
Shall  be  whiter  than  snow. 

It  surely  cannot  make  life  more  sacred 
in  the  thought  of  the  people  to  teach 
them  to  sing  hymns  that  are  bold  exulta- 
tions over  the  shedding  of  blood.  Such 
a  sentiment  befits  the  savage  rather 
than  the  civilized  state. 

More  pernicious  still  is  the  hymn  that 
commands  a  life  of  absolute  inaction,  to 
strive  for  nothing,  to  be  nothing.  I  re- 
fer to  the  hymn  beginning  "  Oh,  to  bo 
nothing,  nothing!  "  It  would  be  more 
becoming  to  sing  "Oh,  to  be  a  tad- 
pole!" 

Of  course  there  are  some  good  things 
that  could  be  said  for  this  collection  of 
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hymns,  but  the  features  I  have  dwelt 
upon  are  so  prominent,  and  form  so  large 
a  part  of  the  collection,  that  the  good  is 
lost.  I  cannot  see  wherein  these  hymns 
can  be  of  help.  Would  it  not  be  more 
inspiring,  more  ennobling,  more  help- 
ful, more  worshipful,  to  sing  such  hymns 
as  this  one  by  Samuel  Longfellow: 

Go  forth  to  life,  0  child  of  earth, 
Still  mindful  of  thy  heavenly  birth  ! 
Thon  art  not  here  for  ease  or  Bin, 
Bnt  manhood's  noble  crown  to  win. 


Though  passion's  fires  are  in  (hy  soul. 
Thy  spirit  can  their  flames. control ; 
Though  tempters  strong  beset  thy  way. 
Thy  spirit  is  more  strong  than  they. 

Go  on  from  innocence  of  youth 
To  manly  pnreness,  manly  troth  ; 
God's  angels  still  are  near  to  save, 
And  God  Himself  doth  help  the  brave. 

Then  forth  to  life,  0  child  of  earth ! 
Be  worthy  of  thy  heavenly  birth  ; 
For  noble  service  thou  art  here ; 
Thy  brothers  help,  thy  God  revera 


THE  SHELL. 

Fm  the  shell,  the  thirteen  inch, 
Of  the  kind  that  never  flinch, 
Never  slacken,  never  sway, 
When  the  quarry  blocks  the  way. 

Silent  in  the  belted  breech, 
Peering  thro'  the  rifled  reach, 
Waiting  while  I  scan  the  sea. 
For  a  word  to  set  me  free. 

As  my  eager  eyes  I  strain,  . 
Lo,  our  foeman  on  the  main  ! 
Hark,  the  wild  alaroms  ring. 
As  the  men  to  quarters  spring ; 

Then  the  word  of  sharp  command ; 
On  the  lanyard  rests  a  hand. 
*  Fire  ! "    From  out  the  rifled  core, 
On  the  cannon's  breath  I  soar. 

Twice  five  hundred  pounds  of  steel. 
Where  on  high  the  eagles  reel. 
For  my  mark  the  nearing  foe. 
Messenger  of  death  I  go  ! 

Hark  !  the  shriek  of  unleashed  hell  I 
'Tis  the  speech  of  shell  to  shell : 
Brother  shall  I  kill  or  spare  ? 
'  Mark  the  faces  blanching  there  ! " 

Brother,  shall  I  strike  or  swerve  ? 
'  Death  to  them  that  death  deserve  ! 
Mark  the  vessel  onward  come  !" 
Mark  the  thirteen  inch  strike  home. 

Crash  !    I  feel  the  steel  clad  ship 
Split  and  stagger,  rend  and  rip  ; 
Then  a  shriek  and  then  a  hush. 
As  the  dark'ning  waters  rush 

Thro*  the  torn  and  gaping  side 
Of  the  foeman's  hope  and  pride. 
To  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
Go  a  thousand  lives  with  me  ! 


Fm  the  shell,  the  thirteen  inch. 
Of  the  kind  that  never  flinch, 
Never  slacken,  never  sway, 
When  the  quarry  blocks  the  way. 


Gustav  KoM. 
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THE    COUNTESS. 

IT    IS    A     POOR    JOKE    THAT     WON'T     WORK    BOTH     WAYS. 

BY  JULIET   WILBOR    TOMPKINS. 


FREDERICK  HAMILTON  SEDG- 
WICK sauntered  past  the  arch 
and  set  a  patent  leather  foot  firmly  on 
the  lower  extremity  of  Fifth  Avenue. 
That  the  other  extremity  of  the  avenue 
did  not  immediately  fly  up  in  the  air  is 
due  to  a  certain  lack  of  imaginative  per- 
ception in  stone  and  asphalt.  Not  that 
it  was  any  vulgar  matter  of  bulk  on  the 
part  of  Frederick  Hamilton.  On  the 
contrary,  he  filled  iiis  frock  coat  with 
just  the  proper  roundness,  tapering  per- 
ceptibly at  the  waist,  some  said  by  means 
of — but  that  was  mere  conjecture,  for 
certainly  no  one  had  ever  felt  him  to 
see.  But  there  was  an  air  of  solid  im- 
portance about  him  that  might  well  have 
upset  the  balance  of  power  even  of  a 
Fifth  Avenue.  If  you  had  tried  to  ex- 
press this  to  him,  he  would  not  have 
listened,  because  he  was  always  too  busy 
arranging  his  next  remark  for  that,  but 
when  you  paused  he  would  have  said : 

"Oh,  really,  now!  You're  joking. 
That  reminds  me  of  one  time  when  I  was 
visiting  Lady  Olcott   at   her  place  in 

Scotland,  and  she ''    And  then  you 

would  have  been  sorry  you  had  spoken. 

There  was  a  greater  stateliness  than 
usual  about  Frederick  Hamilton's  up 
town  progress  today,  for  he  was  being 
excessively  deep,  and  he  found  it  anx- 
ious work.  "  Do  come — I  want  you  to 
meet  the  Countess  Riboli,"  Miss  Court- 
ney had  said;  and  that  irritating  little 
glimmer  in  her  eyes  had  been  more  pro- 
nounced than  usual.  Now,  Frederick 
had  never  forgotten  a  certain  joke  that 
had  been  played  on  him  at  Newport  one 
year  (in  spite  of  his  incessant  "  Down 
at  Newport  last  summer/'  he  really  did 
go  there);  as  a  result  of  which,  he  had 
devoted  the  better  part  of  a  week,  and 
several  months^  income,  to  the  enter- 
taining of  Mrs.  Bertie  Cole  of  Chicago, 
under  the  impression  that  she  was  Lady 
Alicia  Fairbanks,  own  sister  to  a  duke. 


The  experience  had  cut  very  deep.  Even 
the  servants  had  been  in  the  joke,  and 
he  winced  sharply  as  he  remembered  the 
unexplained  laughter  that  had  made 
that  period  seem  so  gay  at  the  time.  He 
was  not  the  sort  of  man  that  should  be 
laughed  at.  The  imperviousness  of  his 
dignity  was  a  valuable  element  of  his 
presence. 

That  was  two  years  ago,  but  he  had 
learned  his  lesson — the  obvious  one  of 
caution,  at  least.  This  Countess  Riboli 
— h'm — Mariana  Courtney  need  not 
think  she  could  make  a  fool  of  him  so 
easily  now.  She  was  always  teasing — 
she  really  was  most  unkind  about  it,  and 
deserved  to  have  her  plans  fail  once  in  a 
while.    A  lovely  woman,  a  dear  girl,  in 

fact,  but iie  sighed  as  he  mounted 

the  steps  and  rang  the  bell. 

In  the  aged  and  stately  ugliness  of  the 
Courtney  drawingrooms  he  found  a 
score  of  young  women  and  men,  all 
known  to  him  but  a  delicate  little  black 
eyed  creature,  apparently  weighed  down 
in  her  chair  by  her  massive  velvet  gown. 
He  fancied  that  there  was  a  faint  hush 
as  he  was  presented.  Certainly  Mari- 
ana's eyes  were  wickeder  than  usual! 
He  bowed  and  smiled  blandly. 

"  Ah,  yes,  the  Countess  Riboli — dis- 
tantly connected,  I  believe,  with  Lady 
Alicia  Fairbanks?  "  he  said  courageous- 
ly. There  was  a  murmur  of  laughter, 
and  he  distinctly  overheard,  "  He  won't 
be  caught,"  in  Miss  Courtney's  voice. 
That  settled  the  matter  for  him.  His 
chest  expanded  with  his  confidence,  and 
he  sat  down  beside  the  countess,  deter- 
mined to  play  the  game  out  to  his  own 
lasting  glory. 

"  I  think  not,"  the  little  countess  had 
said,  handling  her  words  with  a  pretty 
hesitation.  "  I  haf  no  English  rela- 
tives." 

"Well,  I  don't  really  think  Lady 
Alicia  had,  either!  "  he  admitted,  look- 
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ing    at    her    knowingly    over    clasped 
knuckles. 

"  No  ?  ^^  said  the  countess  politely. 
Frederick  was  not  to  be  baffled. 

"  I  am  sure  you  must  be  of  the  same 
family,"  he  persisted.  "  There  is  such  a 
— a  resemblance,  you  know!  And  she 
made  her  first  appearance  as  Miss  Court- 
ney's guest,  too.  Rather  a  coincidence, 
isn't  it?" 

The  countess  looked  blank  and,  he 
flattered  himself,  uncomfortable. 

"  Miss  Courtney  is  ver'  kind  to  stran- 
gers," she  murmured. 

"  Lady  Alicia  had  a  very  good  English 
accent,"  he  pursued,  his  eyes  on  her 
averted  face.  "  Never  heard  it  done 
better!  Now,  an  Italian  accent — that's 
harder  to  imitate.  You  speak  more  like 
a  Frenchwoman,  to  me." 

The  shot  told!  The  countess  sent  a 
quick  look  at  him  from  her  dark  eyes — 
but  not  too  quick  for  him  to  decipher  in 
it  an  exhilarating  mixture  of  alarm  and 
entreaty.  It  was  no  time  for  relenting; 
she  deserved  every  bit  of  her  discom- 
fitiire.    He  drew  his  chair  closer. 

"I  can  talk  a  little  Italian  myself," 
he  said  witli  a  meaning  smile,  "  and  I 
understand  it  like  a  native.  I  know,  in 
Rome  Sir  Harry  Pomeroy  used  to  de- 
pend on  me  for  everything.  Suppose  we 
try  it?" 

"  Ah,  you  do  not  like  my  English, 
then !  "  protested  the  countess.  He  gave 
his  knee  a  little  thump  of  suppressed 
satisfaction.  She  had  balked  at  the  test ; 
she  was  fairly  caught.  But  before  he 
could  carry  the  war  further,  Miss  Court- 
ney, who  was  hovering  near,  broke  in 
with  a  compliment  to  the  cotintess'  Eng- 
lish, and  sent  him  for  tea.  He  was  not 
allowed  further  speech  with  her  for  the 
next  hour,  though  he  made  many  open 
attempts  to  secure  it,  and  the  big,  dark 
eyes  certainly  followed  him  about  with  . 
peculiar  intensity.  The  other  women 
he  talked  to  were  evidently  in  the  joke, 
for,  though  they  would  admit  nothing, 
they  laughed  breathlessly  at  his  veiled 
allusions,  and  one  went  so  far  as  to  mur- 
mur that  he  was  altogether  too  clever 
for  them. 

"  Ah,  well,  a  fellow  doesn't  get  taken 
in  that  way  more  than  once,"  he  assured 
her.     "  The  very  tone  in  which  Miss 


Courtney  asked  me  to  meet  this  countess 
of  hers — I  saw  at  once  there  was  some- 
thing fishy.  Jove,  I  rather  hated  to  spoil 
her  fun,  you  know.  I  thought  of  pre- 
tending to  be  sold  just  for  the  joke  of 
the  thing.  Half  sorry  I  didn't.  I  think 
you  might  tell  me  who  the  lady  really  is, 
now."  But  the  girl  was  all  discreet 
blankness  again. 

When  chance  left  the  countess  unpro- 
tected, he  slipped  back  to  the  place  be- 
side her.  She  glanced  about  uneasily, 
but  Miss  Courtney  was  busy  with  good 
bys,  and  there  was  no  one  to  help  her 
out.  Frederick,  in  his  triumph,  could 
even  be  a  little  sorry  for  her — ^she  was 
so  manifestly  unequal  to  carrying  the 
thing  off.  Mrs.  Bertie  Cole,  alias  Lady 
Alicia  Fairbanks,  would  have  shown 
herself  more  game. 

"  Is  this  your  first  visit  to  America, 
countess  ?  "  he  began  with  marked  stress 
on  the  title. 

"  Yes,  my  ver'  first.  I  haf  not  known 
ver'  many  Americans."  She  lifted  her 
eyes  to  his  big,  clean  shaven,  handsome 
face  for  an  instant,  then  dropped  them. 

"  If  the  count  is  with  you,"  he  went  on 
blandly,  "  I  should  be  very  glad  to  put 

him  up  at  my  club,  or  do  anything " 

She  hesitated  visibly  over  this. 

"  My  hosban' — is  not  living,"  she  said 
finally. 

"  Ah !  A  widow  as  well  as  a  count- 
ess ! "  He  spoke  in  a  tone  of  amused 
congratulation.  His  would  be  discom- 
fiter  was  clearly  discomfited,  and  made 
no  reply.  He  leaned  forward  confiden- 
tially. "  I  really  think  you  might  let  me 
in  on  it,  you  know,"  he  urged.  "  We'll 
keep  up  the  game,  if  you  like;  but  I 
think  I  deserve  to  be  told.  Really,  now. 
You  do  it  perfectly — most  fellows  would 
have  been  awfully  fooled.  Only,  I  was 
looking  out,  you  know.  If  you  will  tell 
me  who  you  really  are ^^ 

"  Now,  you  have  monopolized  the 
countess  long  enough !  "  Miss  Courtney 
had  come  swiftly  across  the  room.  "  You 
can't  have  her  any  longer."  Frederick 
rose  with  his  most  impressive  bow. 

"  I  don't  know  when  I  have  enjoyed 
myself  more,"  he  said.  *'  I  must  thank 
you,  Miss  Courtney,  as  well  as  the — ah — 
Countess  Riboli.  I  shall  hope  for  the 
privilege  of  another  meeting."    And  he 
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left  with  colors  flying,  to  chuckle  to  him- 
self all  the  way  down  the  avenue. 

"  For  once.  Miss  Mariana  Courtney,  I 
may  say  you  did  not  get  the  better  of 
me,''  was  the  refrain  he  marched  to. 

His  triumph  was  undisturbed  for 
three  days,  during  which  he  walked  with 
an  even  greater  stateliness,  and  swept 
off  his  tall  hat  with  more  impressive  be- 
nignity to  pretty  ladies  who  went  by  in 
carriages.  When  one  of  them  proved  to 
be  Miss  Courtney,  he  went  to  the  edge  of 
the  sidewalk  to  speak  to  her. 

"  This  is  what  Sir  Harry  Pomeroy 
used  to  call  '  rippin'  weather/  "  he  said 
affably.  "  I  was  just  thinking  of  a  day 
like  this  in  Rome,  when  he  and  the  Hon- 
orable Maud " 

*'  Yes,  isn't  it  pleasant !  "  she  cut  in,  a 
trifle  sharply.  "  I  stopped  with  the  in- 
tention of  asking  you  to  come  to  tea  Sun- 
day afternoon.'*  She  broke  off,  looking 
at  him  dubiously. 

^^  I  will  come  with  great  pleasure,"  he 
said  promptly.    She  gave  a  little  laugh. 

"  Very  well,  then — you  are  invited." 
Frederick  saw  nothing  ambiguous,  and 
bowed  his  thanks. 

*^  I  trust  the  Countess  Riboli  will  be 
there?  "  he  added  with  a  broad  smile  as 
she  drove  off.  She  gave  a  sudden  laugh 
for  answer. 

Sunday  he  had  his  luncheon  at  the 
club;  then,  between  the  papers  and  a 
deep  leather  chair,  drifted  off  into 
vagueness.  He  was  finally  roused  by  a 
burst  of  laughter  behind  him. 

"  So  poor  old  Freddy  thought  she  was 
a  bogus  countess  ?  "  some  one  asked. 

"  Yes— ^guyed  her  about  it!  "  laughed 
another  voice.  "  The  countess  had  been 
warned  he  was  eccentric — but  she  must 
have  been  awfully  puzzled.  My  sister 
stayed  around  and  headed  him  off  when 
he  was  too  pronounced.'' 

"  Of  course,  they  put  it  up  on  him," 
said  another.  "  You  know,  after  that 
Lady  Alicia  experience " 

They  laughed  assent,  and  presently 
moved  off.  Frederick  Hamilton  sat 
quite  still  for  a  while,  staring  at  his 
hands.  When  he  put  on  his  hat  before 
the  mirror,  his  face  was  still  deeply  red. 
A  servant  found  out  for  him  that  the 
Countess  Riboli  was  at  the  Holland 
House,  and  he  thanked  him  with  his 


usual  grave  courtesy,  then  went  forth 
erect  and  in  order,  his  stick  at  the  proper 
angle,  his  gait  brave  and  unhurried. 

The  Countess  Riboli  would  see  Mr. 
Sedgwick.  It  was  a  disordered  parlor 
he  was  shown  to,  and  a  somewhat  disor- 
dered countess  came  out  of  the  inner 
room.  She  looked  pale,  even  agitated. 
She  bowed  to  him  with  grace,  but  with- 
out cordiality,  and  did  not  sit  down. 
Frederick  stood  before  her,  looking  fix- 
edly into  his  hat. 

"  I  must  explain  my  intrusion,"  he 
began  with  evident  difficulty.  "  When  I 
met  you  at  Miss  Courtney's  the  otiier 
day,  I — you — well,  you  .must  have  no- 
ticed  "  She  broke  in  on  his  strug- 
gles with  a  little  gesture. 

"  Oh,  I  know  why  you  haf  come!  Why 
should  we  pretend?  You  were  not  de- 
ceived from  the  first.  It  is  no  matter 
now— onless  you  haf  come  to  gif  me  over 
to  the  po-lice — is  that  it  ?  " 

Frederick  stared  at  her  dumbly.  Her 
dark  eyes  blazed  with  impiatience. 

''  Ouf !  Why  can  he  not  speak  ?  He 
knows  why  he  came!  In  another  hour 
I  would  haf  been  out  of  the  town — ^not 
to  be  foun'.  You  haf  come  to  stop 
that?" 

lie  could  only  shake  his  head.  Her 
face  softened. 

"  A — h !  Perhaps  you  are  not  so  hard 
on  the  poor  countess.  No  ?  Ah,  now  we 
shall  onnerstand !  "  She  rapidly  pulled 
two  chairs  close  together,  and,  seating 
herself  in  one,  patted  the  arm  of  the 
other.  Frederick  sat  down  on  the  ex- 
treme edge,  as  far  from  her  as  possible. 

"  I  tell  you  how  it  all  happen — eh  ? 
I  fool  all  Xew  York,  but  not  you — no! 
You  will  not  be  fool'.  So  I  tell  you. 
Madame  la  Comtesse  Riboli,  she  go  to 
take  the  boat  at  Boulogne  for  America ; 
she  faint — oh,  ver'  sick!  They  carry 
her  back  to  the  hotel.  All  is  confuse. 
Her  monney,  her  tickette,  her  letters  to 
gran'  persons  here — they  vanish  ver' 
quiet.  One  little  Frenchwoman,  she 
vanish  al-so,  ver'  quiet.    You  see?  " 

Frederick  was  staring  at  her  with  open 
mouth  as  well  as  open  eves. 

"  But  why  did  you  do  it?  "  he  blurted 
out. 

She  shrugged  delicately.  "  I  tell  you 
the  truth!     There  are  reech  men  in 
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America ;  they  notice  the  countess  more 
quick.  When  they  find  out — oh,  I  haf 
that  all  arrange' ! '' 

"  By  Jove!  "  murmured  Frederick. 

"  So  I  make  my  plan.  But  it  is  not 
good ;  "  she  sighed  pathetically.  "  They 
begin  to  look  hard  at  me;  they  haf  al- 
ready suspec'.  The  poor  little  countess 
must  ron  away,  all  a-lone ! "  The  two 
great  eyes  searched  Frederick's  solid 
profile  for  a  moment,  then  fell  with  a 
slight  frown.  But  the  voice  grew  more 
persuasive.  "Onless  you  haf  come  to 
take  me  to  preeson?  You  are  too  sharp 
— I  could  not  blin'  you  like  those  other. 
I  am  all  on  your  han's." 

He  looked  down  at  his  hands  help- 
lessly, then  ventured  a  side  glance  at  the 
sham  countess. 

"Y"ou  ought  to  be  shown  up,  you 
know/'  he  said  uncomfortably. 

"But  I  haf  done  no  harm  here.  I 
go  away,  I  try  to  live  more  honest.  I 
am  ver  onhappy!  After  this,  I  am 
good — see,  I  promise  you."  She  laid  two 
little  white  claws  on  his  arm.  "I  go 
home  to  my  aged  mother,  I  work  for  her, 
I  say  all  my  life,  ^  I  haf  known  one  good 
man.  He  help'  me  when  I  was  not  good ; 
lie  let  me  ron  away — since  he  was  my 
frion',  I  will  not  be  on-worthy!  " 

Frederick  rose  and  walked  slowly 
across  the  room. 

"  You  will  go  back  right  away  ?  "  he 
asked  after  a  pause,  his  eyes  on  the  floor. 

"  Oh,  monsieur,  at  once !  " 

He  hesitated  and  grew  red.  "  And — 
alone  ?  "    He  finallv  brought  it  out. 

"Ah,  yes,  all  a-lone!" 

"Well,  then — good  by."  He  would 
have  left  with  a  formal  bow,  but  she  flew 
across  and,  seizing  his  hand,  kissed  it 
fervently,  to  his  vast  discomfort. 

"  Y"ou  haf  save'  me  from  being  ver' 
bad  woman,'"  she  murmured.  He  drew 
his  hand  away  and  backed  off. 

"  I — hope  so,"  he  said,  studying  the 
inside  of  his  hat.  "  Good  afternoon." 
Once  out  on  the  sidewalk,  he  drew  a  long 
])reath.  "  Jove !  "  he  murmured,  then 
turned  his  steps  towards  the  Courtneys. 

He  was  greeted  with  a  ripple  of  laugh- 
ter. 

"  Well,  Freddy,  how's  the  countess?  " 
some  man  called  out.  Miss  Courtney 
turned  to  him,  all  innocence. 


"  Yq^ — what  could  you  have  said  to 
the  Countess  Riboli  the  other  day  ?  "  she 
asked.  "  You  seemed  to  be  making  her 
so  uncomfortable." 

"  Tell  us  what  you  said,"  urged  sev- 
eral. He  looked  round  at  them  a  little 
helplessly,  a  flush  on  his  big,  simple  face. 

"  Why,  really,  I  don't  remember,"  he 
said  with  an  awkward  laugh. 

"You  seemed  to  think  there  was  some- 
thing queer  about  her,"  Miss  Courtney 
said.  "  Y'^ou  know  the  Ribolis  are  one  of 
the  oldest  families  in  Some,  don't  you? 
She  brought  very  good  letters.  How 
could  you  have  gathered  that  idea  ?  " 

"  Do  you  think  she  was  bogus,  Fred- 
dy ?  "  insisted  some  one  else.  "  What 
was  that  you  asked  about  her  Italian 
accent  ?  "  asked  another.  "  Was  that 
the  way  you  talked  to  Lady  Olcott  at 
her  place  in  Scotland  ?  "  a  third  added. 
He  put  them  off  with  his  awkward  laugh 
and  vague  protests,  but  they  baited  him 
unmercifully.  All  the  long  hour  of  his 
stay,  they  kept  coming  back  to  it.  Their 
laughter  seemed  to  follow  him  down  to 
the  Square,  and  for  days  afterwards. 
He  went  about  with  the  rigid  blandness 
of  one  who  will  not  hear  or  see.  His 
presence  on  Fifth  Avenue  was  as  careful 
as  ever,  but  it  did  not  produce  quite  the 
same  effect.  Some  one  suggested  that  he 
was  beginning  to  look  older. 

It  was  ten  days  later  that  Miss  Court- 
ney summoned  him  excitedly  to  the  side 
of  her  carriage.  "  Did  you  see  it  in  the 
paper?  "  she  exclaimed. 

"  About  the  Countess  Riboli  ?    Yes." 

"  Wasn't  it  the  most  amazing  thing  ? 
That  she  should  have  taken  everybody 
in!  Y^'ou  don't  seem  half  surprised 
enough ! " 

"  Well,  you  see — I  knew  it." 

She  looked  at  him  blankly  for  a  mo- 
ment, then  the  color  rose  faintly  in  her 
face. 

"  You  k;new  that  she  was  a  fraud — 
not  the  real  countess — from  the  first  ?  '' 

It  did  not  tempt  him.  He  passed  his 
opportunity  without  even  seeing  that  it 
was  one. 

"  Oh,  no.  But  I  knew  it  that  Sunday 
afternoon." 

"But  why  didn't  you  tell?"  she  de- 
manded. 

"  Well,  she  said  she  would  give  it  up 
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and  go  home — and  I  was  sort  of  sorry  for  "  Oh,    well,    it    didn't    matter,    you 

her,  you  know.    I  thought  perhaps  she  know,"  he  said,  his  face  alight.    Then, 

would  brace  up,  if  she  had  a  chance."  in  the  exciter- ent  of  his  elation,  he  went 

She  looked  wonderingly  at  his  big,  on :  "I  remember  Sir  Harry  Pomeroy 

handsome,  simple  face.  once  said,  when  we  were  dining  togeth- 

^^  But,  according  to  the  papers,  she  or — you   know  he   is  a  cousin  of   the 

went  off  with  some  one,"  she  said.  present  Earl " 

"Yes;  but  I  hope  that's  a  mistake.  Something  behind   her   eyes  closed, 

She  spoke  of  going  back  to  her  mother —  and  she  turned  away  with  a  little  sigh, 

and  she  did  seem  sorry,  you  know."  "  Oh,  yes — Sir  Harry  Pomeroy,"  she 

"  And  you  let  us  tease  and  bother  you  said    wearily.      "  Tell   me   some   other 

all  that  afternoon — when  it  was  we  who  time;  I  must  go  now."  His  eyes  followed 

had    been    duped!"      She    had    never  her  wistfully  as  she  was  whirled  away, 

spoken  to  him  in  that  tone  before,  or  but  she  did  not  glance  back;  then  he 

looked  at  him  in  that  way.     Frederick  continued  his  stately  progress  up  the 

warmed  and  expanded.  Avenue. 


THE  AWAKENING. 


An  average  man  awoke  one  night, 

And  thought  of  his  past  in  the  pale  moonlight , 

At  times  he  mattered,  at  times  he  moaned. 

And  once  he  very  distinctly  groaned ; 

At  which  his  guardian  spirit  inquired 

What  secret  cause  such  dole  inspired. 

**  Alas,  why  ast?    Fm  thinking,'*  said  he, 

*'  Abont  the  people  I  used  to  be. 

**  There's  the  simpleton  I  was  when — well, 

It  really  would  hardly  do  to  tell ; 

And  the  unutterable  ass 

I  was  when — but  we'll  let  that  pass  ; 

And  the  awful  idiot  I  was  when — 

No,  don't  let's  speak  of  that  again ; 

And  the  inconceivable  fool  I  made 

Of  myself  when — why  don't  memories  fade, 

Or  drown,  or  fly,  or  die  in  a  hole, 

Instead  of  eternally  burning  the  soul  ? 

But,  at  any  rate,  you  now  can  see 

Why  I  mourn  o'er  the  people  I  used  to  be." 

The  angel  smiled,  with  as  undefiled 

A  glance  as  that  of  a  little  child. 

And  said,  "I  am  thinking  seriously 

About  the  people  you're  going  to  be  : 

The  soul  that  has  learned  to  break  its  chains. 

The  heart  grown  tenderer  through  its  pains, 

The  mind  made  richer  for  its  thought, 

The  character  remorse  has  wrought 

To  far  undreamed  capacities  ; 

The  will  that  sits,  a  king,  at  ease. 

Nay,  marvel  not,  for  I  plainly  see 

And  joy  in  the  people  you're  going  to  be." 

The  average  man  felt  a  purer  light 
About  his  soul  than  the  moon  ray  bright ; 
For  once  no  evil  spirit  jeered, 
And  the  average  man  was  strangely  cheered. 

Ethelwyn  Wetherald. 
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Photography  in  the  Courts 

BY  WILLIAM  GEORGE  OPPENHEIM,  Ph.D., 

MEMBER  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  BAR. 

CIVIL  AND  CRIMINAL  CASES  IN  WHICH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EVIDENCE 
HAS  PLAYED  AN  IMPORTANT  PART-HOW  THE  CAMERA  DETECTS 
FRAUD  AND  IDENTIFIES  CRIMINALS,  AND  THE  MISTAKES  IT  SOME- 
TIMES MAKES. 


MUCH  has  been  written  and  said 
about  photography  and  its  rela- 
tion to  almost  every  phase  of  art,  science, 
and  business,  with  one  exception — the 
extent  to  which  justice  and  criminology 
have  pressed  it  into  service. 

Most  of  us  use  photography  purely  as 
a  hobby,  but  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  pleasure  side  of  it  is  but  a  minor  . 
factor  in  the  world's  advancement.  We 
all  know  that  it  has  revolutionized  jour- 
nalism, created  a  new  class  of  publica- 
tions, disseminated  knowledge  and  cul- 
ture in  attractive  form,  and  created  new 
arts  of  engraving.  It  is  truly  the  hand- 
maid of  astronomy,  medical  surgery,  art, 
geography,  and  architecture. 

Almost  as  important  has  been  the 
place  it  has  made  for  itself  in  the  courts. 
It  might  be  of  great  interest  if  judges, 
prosecuting  attorneys,  and  other  law- 
yers could  be  induced  to  describe  the 
manner  in  which  justice  has  been  sub- 
served, or  occasionally  cheated,  by  pho- 
tography, and  to  tell  of  the  actions  at 
law  which  have  been  instituted,  aided, 
or  defeated  by  reason  of  photographic 
processes. 

A  peculiar  case  was  one  brought  be- 
fore the  Civil  Tribune  of  Paris.  The 
plaintiff,  a  lady  who  suffered  much  from 
chronic  facial  neuralgia,  was  subjected 
to  Kontgen  rays  on  nine  different  occa- 
sions by  her  physician;  on  the  tenth,  one 
of  his  assistants  directed  the  operation, 
and  on  the  following  day  her  eyes  were 
inflamed  and  one  side  of  her  head  he- 
came  totally  bald.'  The  result  was  an 
action  for  damages  in  the  sum  of  ten 
thousand  francs. 

We  have  reason  to  believe,  if  statistics 
are  to  be  relied  upon,  that  the  death 


penalty  does  not  effectually  deter  men 
from  murder,  but  that  the  controlling 
factors  in  the  diminution  of  crime  are 
the  probability  of  punishment,  and  the 
celerity  with  which  punishment  is  in- 
flicted; while  the  controlling  factors  in 
the  commission  of  crime  are  the  possi- 
bility of  escape,  and  the  probability  of 
evading  punishment.  With  the  former 
we  have  here  and  now  no  concern;  the 
latter  interests  us  weightily,  in  that  pho- 
tography may  materially  assist  us  in 
running  down  the  'guilty  through  scat- 
tering portraits  broadcast,  and  by  an 
immediate  reproduction  of  the  scene  of 
the  crime  and  its  environment,  inclu- 
ding foot  prints,  finger  marks,  writings, 
and  so  forth.  There  is  an  exactness 
about  the  camera  that  makes  us  broadly 
consider  it  incapable  of  blunders.  Yet 
it  sometimes  leads  to  very  serious  ones, 
as  the  following  incident  shows: 

FALSE  WITNESS  FROM  A  CAMERA. 

An  amateur  photographer,  judging 
that  at  least  five  minutes'  exposure  was 
necessary  to  produce  desired  results  in  a 
forest  in  which  he  had  set  up  his  camera, 
absented  himself,  for  a  smoke,  keep- 
ing his  eyes  on  his  watch,  as  the  plate 
was  exposed.  A  surveyor,  who  was  pass- 
ing, almost  stumbled  over  the  body  of  a 
woman  partly  covered  with  leaves  and 
branches.  He  thought  he  could  hear 
groans,  and  knelt  beside  the  body.  He 
discovered  a  knife  sheathed  to  the  hilt 
near  the  victim's  heart.  •  He  drew  out 
the  weapon  and  cried  for  help,  the  hor- 
ror and  fear  he  felt  showing  on  his  face. 
At  that  moment  a  stream  of  light  pierced 
the  foliage  of  the  trees,  and  rested  upon 
the  survevor  and  the  bodv.     The  ama- 
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teur  rushed  from  his  resting  place, 
capped  his  lens,  inserted  his  slide,  and 
listened,  horror  struck,  to  the  surveyor's 
confused  statements.  He  noted  the  up- 
raised, blood  stained,  dripping  knife,  the 
man's  look  of  supposed  fury,  and  sur- 
mised a  tragic  story. 

To  his  surprise,  the  surveyor  willingly 
accompanied  him  to  the  police  station 
of  the  town.  After  an  examination,  both 
men  were  placed  under  arrest  and  heavy 
bail.  The  amateur's  plate  was  devel- 
oped by  the  official  photographer,  and 
the  resulting  print  showed  what  ap- 
peared to  be  a  faithful  picture  of  the 
vengeful  surveyor  in  the  act  of  stabbing 
the  defenseless  woman. 

A  sensational  trial  followed,  at  which 
it  was  conclusively  proved  that  the 
woman  had  been  dead  several  hours  be- 
fore the  advent  of  either  amateur  or 
surveyor  on  the  scene;  and  this,  together 
with  the  alibis  established,  was  suffi- 
cient, fortunately,  to  demonstrate  the 
innocence  of  the  inculpated  prisoners. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  PROOF  OP  INNOCENCE. 

Another  instance  in  which  the  inno- 
cence of  an  accused  person  was  estab- 
lished by  photography  was  no  less  re- 
markable. The  prisoner  was  accused  of 
dealing  a  death  blow  to  a  person  known 
to  be  his  enemy,  during  the  passing  of 
a  procession.  Most  of  the  spectators 
were  intent  on  the  pageant  in  front  of 
them,  but  two  persons  who  had  been 
seated  at  the  first  story  window  of  a 
building  on  the  route  testified  that  the 
prisoner,  who  carried  a  cane,  had  dealt 
the  blow.  The  wife  of  the  dead  victim 
swore  vengeance  on  the  murderer,  who 
asserted  his  entire  innocence  and  ig- 
norance of  the  crime,  though  he  ad- 
mitted that  he  had  been  near  the  place 
when  it  was  committed. 

At  the  trial  there  were  produced  a 
photograph  and  a  negative,  made  by  the 
ubiquitous  amateur  at  the  moment  of 
the  assault.  Both  of  them  distinctly 
showed  an  uplifted  stick  close  to  the  vic- 
tim's head,  but  the  prisoner  was  not  the 
man  who  held  it.  This  photograph 
greatly  aided  subsequent  investigation, 
and,  in  fact,  practically  convicted  the 
real  assailant,  the  most  material  evi- 
dence having  to  do  with  the  form  of  his 
ear  and  the  earring  in  it,  both  of  which 

5jm 


were  plainly  shown  in  an  enlargement  of 
the  original  picture. 

HOW  THE  CAMERA  DETECTS  FRAUD. 

Photography  has  become  familiar  in 
trials  that  have  to  do  with  disputed 
handwritings.  The  camera  has  decided 
many  such  cases.  Photographers,  hand- 
writing experts,  and  prosecutors  know 
that  photography  will  infallibly  show 
any  rewritten  or  erased  part  of  written 
or  engraved  papers,  such  as  checks,  bank 
bills,  notes,  and  contracts.  They  know, 
also,  that  the  part  that  has  been  erased 
may  be  restored  by  means  of  a  mag- 
nesium flashlight  exposure  of  the  back 
of  the  rewritten  part,  by  which  the  orig- 
inal ink  lines  that  have  sunk  into  the 
paper  can  be  reproduced,  and  the  coun- 
terfeit part  uncovered  or  detected.  Pho- 
tography has  long  played  an  important 
role  in  the  identification  of  criminals. 
The  rogues'  gallery  is  part  of  every  mu- 
nicipal detective  bureau,  and  it  is  re- 
garded as  an  enormous  aid  in  preventing 
crime.  A  photograph  of  a  criminal  de- 
creases his  chances  of  success  in  robbery. 
Incidentally,  it  is' interesting  to  know 
that  at  least  two  New  York  banks  and 
one  large  business  house  have,  it  is  said 
on  creditable  autliority,  a  device  for 
photographing  crimes  and  criminals. 
The  apparatus  is  concealed  about  their 
safes,  and  an  unauthorized  attempt  to 
open  these  will  raise  the  shutter  of  the 
lens,  ignite  the  flash  light,  and  make  a 
portrait  of  the  intruder. 

The  ordinary  methods  of  establishing 
and  confirming  identity  by  means  of 
photographs  are  by  no  means  perfect.  It 
remained  for  Dr.  Alphonse  Bertillon,  of 
Paris,  to  perfect  a  system  of  accurate 
scientific  measurements,  known  as  an- 
thropometry. He  has  proven  that  every 
human  being  has  a  distinct  identity,  and 
that  nature  never  repeats  herself.  The 
system  is  so  precise  that  during  the  first 
six  years  of  its  application  but  four  er- 
rors were  discovered.  Most  of  the  old 
world  countries  use  the  Bertillon  system 
for  identification.  It  is  admirable  when 
a  prisoner  is  under  arrest,  but  it  is  not 
always  possible  to  make  use  of  it.  Hence 
it  is  supplemented  by  a  photograph, 
taken  with  a  mirror  pkced  on  one  side 
of  the  criminal,  thereby  producing  a  full 
face  and  a  profile  at  one  sitting.    This 
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is  probably  not  so  effective  as  a  picture 
taken  by  means  of  two  mirrors,  each  six 
feet  high,  placed  at  right  angles,  and 
producing  five  simultaneous  views  of  the 
sitter,  who  i&  placed  midway  between 
the  mirrors'  extended  sides.  A  similar 
apparatus  is  used  by  photographers  who 
advertise  multiple  photographs. 

Photographs  taken  with  an  entirely 
different  object  have  frequently  played 
an  important  part  in  criminal  as  well  as 
in  civil  cases.  There  was  one,  involving 
a  question  of  survivorship,  which  was 
peculiarly  interesting.  Under  the  com- 
mon law,  when  questions  of  survivorship 
have  arisen  in  cases  where  two  persons 
perished  in  a  common  catastrophe,  courts 
have  held  that  the  presumption  is  that 
the  husband,  being  the  stronger,  sur- 
vived the  wife.  It  is  material,  because 
it  affects  the  disposition  of  the  property. 
In  the  case  in  point,  husband  and  wife 
had  perished,  and,  under  the  common 
law,  a  considerable  property  would  have 
gone  to  the  next  of  kin  of  the  former, 
had  not  the  amateur  photographer  inter- 
vened with  a  negative  and  print  which 
showed  the  wife  drawing  the  body  of 
her  husband  from  among  the  dead  and 
wounded,  thus  showing  conclusively  that 
she  had  been  killed  later.  Accordingly, 
the  estate  fell  to  the  next  of  kin  of  the 
wife. 

A  WILL  FORTIFIED  BY  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

A  case  that  came  under  my  personal 
knowledge  shows  how  photography  pre- 
vented a  law  suit.  A  woman,  frail  in 
health  and  more  than  sixty  years  old, 
instructed  her  attorney  to  draw  her  will. 
She  desired  to  leave  the  bulk  of  her 
property  to  her  newly  made  husband, 
who  had  not  half  her  years,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  her  immediate  family,  who 
had  long  counted  upon  money  she  wou'ld 
leave  them.  Therefore  there  was  rea- 
son in  her  requirement  that  the  will  be 
made  good  and  strong;  otherwise  there 
would  be  a  contest,  and  much  scandal. 
The  lawyer  arranged  a  scene  as  if  for  a 
theater.  The  woman  was  placed  at  her 
writing  desk  with  the  will  before  her. 
About  her  were  the  two  witnesses  re- 
quired by  law  and  her  two  physicians, 
together  with  the  lawyer  and  his  assist- 
ant. The  young  husband  was  not 
present. 


The  photographer  and  his  assistant 
grouped  the  persons  present,  talking 
with  the  lady,  as  did  also  the  witnesses, 
the  doctors,  and  the  lawyers,  all  of  them 
particularly  noting  her  appearance  and 
manner,  and  her  signature  on  each  sheet 
of  the  instrument.  A  stenographer  took 
shorthand  notes  of  all  that  occurred. 
On  a  second  desk,  adjoining  the  one  at 
which  the  lady  was  seated,  was  placed  a 
gramophone.  Above  the  desk  was  a 
large  calendar,  showing  the  date  of  the 
day;  above  that  a  clock  with  a  plain  dial 
plate  showing  the  hour.  An  exposure 
was  made,  and  prints  therefrom  were 
mounted  and  distributed  to  each  mem- 
ber of  the  group.  Subsequently,  in  one 
another's  presence,  they  noted  the  day, 
date,  and  hour,  and  affixed  their  respect- 
ive signatures. 

Within  a  year  the  lady  was  buried,  and 
the  will  offered  for  probate.  The  dis- 
inherited ones  promptly  gave  notice  of 
contest,  on  the  usual  grounds.  The 
attorney  who  drew  the  document  called 
the  contestants  and  their  attorneys  to- 
gether in  the  room  in  which  it  had  been 
executed,  which  was  furnished  and  dec- 
orated as  it  had  been  on  the  day  when 
the  will  was  signed.  All  the  parties  who 
were  present  on  that  day  were  also  pres- 
ent, except  one  who  had  died  in  the 
interim.  The  pictures  were  produced, 
and  full  opportunity  was  given  to  the 
contesting  lawyers  to  examine  the  par- 
ties and  documents,  to  read  the  stenog- 
rapher's minutes,  and  to  listen  to  the 
revelations  of  the  gramophone.  Within 
a  week  the  notices  of  contest  were  with- 
dra^tTi. 

A  word  to  the  wise  is  said  to  be  suffi- 
cient. Perhaps  some  of  my  '*  brothers 
in  law  "  may  profit  herefrom. 

AN  UNSOLVED  MYSTERY. 

At  another  time,  a  young  girl,  en- 
gaged to  be  married,  w^ho  had  been  tem- 
porarily left  alone  in.  a  farmhouse  in 
which  she  was  employed,  was  found  in 
the  sitting  room,  dead,  with  a  bullet 
wound  through  her  breast.  A  roll  top 
desk,  in  a  corner  of  the  room,  was  found 
in  the  utmost  state  of  confusion,  with 
the  locks  broken  and  papers  and  jewelry 
scattered  about.  No  pistol  and  no  trace 
of  a  criminal  could  be  found.  Within 
fifteen  minutes  after  discovery  of  the 
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death  was  made,  the  dead  girl  and  the 
room  were  photographed,  also  the  path 
which  led  to  the  house.  An  enlargement 
showed  the  picture  of  a  promissory  note 
for  a  thousand  dollars  on  the  edge  of  a 
table,  which  bore  thumb  and  dexter 
finger  marks.  A  search  was  made  for 
the  note,  but  it,  too,  could  not  be  found. 
Evidently  the  maker  of  the  note  had 
some  interest  in  its  disappearance.  Who 
was  the  maker  ?  The  payee,  the  owner 
of  the  note,  who  was  the  owner  of  the 
farmhouse  and  the  uncle  of  the  young 
girl,  had  just  been  buried,  and  his  next 
of  kin  knew  nothing  of  the  making  of 
the  note.  The  photographc-,  a  poor 
devil  whose  note  nobody  v^ouid  accept 
for  any  appreciable  part  of  a  thousand 
dollars,  admitted  that  he  had  abstracted 
the  note  after  the  exposure  of  the  plate, 
because  he  thought  it  might  be  of  some 
use  to  the  executor  of  the  payee,  but  that 
he  had  mislaid  it.  He  certainly  had  no 
interest  in  its  disappearance.  The  young 
woraan^s  fianc6  was  suspected,  but  con- 
clusively proved  an  alibi. 

Then  the  note  was  found  in  the  pho- 
tographer's dark  room,  with  the  signa- 
ture faded  by  the  action  of  chemicals. 
The  body  of  the  note,  also  much  faded, 
was  in  the  handwriting  of  the  payee,  and 


the  finger  and  thumb  marks  thereon 
were  bloody.  These  marks  were  en- 
larged, and  found  to  correspond  to  the 
marks  on  the  thumb  and  finger  of  the 
young  girl.  Were  they  made  in  her  at- 
tempts to  protect  her  uncle's  property? 
Was  it  suicide  consequent  on  fear  of  de- 
tection for  robbery  ?  How  was  the  death 
wound  inflicted  ? 

The  amateur  Sherlock  Holmes  who  has 
read  thus  far  will  probably  reread  and 
point  to  the  executor.  But  he  was  the 
trusted  friend  and  relative  of  the  de- 
ceased, well  to  do,  a  chronic  invalid  con- 
fined to  his  room,  for  whom  quick 
locomotion  from  the  scene  of  the  trag- 
edy to  his  own  house,  half  a  mile  away, 
was  impossible  within  fifteen  minutes,  or 
even  an  hour.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he 
was  at  home  nursing  his  gouty  legs  at  the 
time  of  the  murder,  if  murder  it  was. 

There  were  some  jewels,  women's 
trinkets,  lying  on  the  floor  and  on  the 
desk.  The  executor  surely  did  not  covet 
them,  if  he  knew  of  them.  Did  the 
young  girl?  Were  they  to  be  donned  at 
her  approaching  wedding?  Would  she 
dare  to  wear  them  ?  Isn't  it  all  a  mud- 
dle? 

And  yet  I  am  convinced  that  the  mys- 
tery will  be  solved. 


THE  TAMING  OF  THE  SHREW. 

Ah,  no  one  would  have  dreamed  it  of 

Miss  Thistle,  proud  and  cold, 
Who  spumed  all  lovers  when  they  sought 

To  tell  that  story  old ; 

For  not  one  heart  among  them  all 
Was  found  that  dared  to  brave 

The  sharp  and  cruel  thorns  that  pierced 
Each  bold,  persistent  knave, 

And  when  Sir  Brook  sang  tenderly, 

She  would  not  even  sigh, 
Oh,  naught  cared  she  for  foolish  lays  ! 

Unheard,  he  murmured  by. 

Nor  would  she  heed  on  moonlit  night 

Lord  Cricket's  serenade. 
But  wrapped  in  purple  robes  would  doze, 

This  saucy  little  maid. 

But  when  fair,  fickle  Zephyr  came 

One  hazy  autumn  day. 
She  donned  her  fluffy  bridal  robe 

And  with  him  flew  away. 


Blanche  Elizabeth  Wade. 
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MR.  STONE'S  OWN  WORDS,  WAS  HIS  PREPARATION  FOR  WRITING 
"THE  PEGLEGGERS,''  WHICH  IS  HIS  FIRST  IMPORTANT  LITERARY 
WORK. 


I. 


ASOLDIEB  stopped  his  jaded  horse 
half  way  down  the  main  street  of 
San  Bernardino  one  evening  in  early 
autumn.  At  that  time,  some  score  of 
years  ago,  the  town  had  grown  from  a 
pastoral  settlement  of  Josephite  Mor- 
mons to  the  liveliest  mining  center  in 
Southern  California,  and  was  the  prin- 
cipal outfitting  point  for  the  Arizona 
trail.  The  soldier  threw  the  reins  over 
a  hitching  bar  that  extended  along  the 
curb  in  front  of  the  "  O.  K.,"  and,  sling- 
ing his  saddle  bags  across  his  arm,  en- 
tered the  saloon. 

The  blaze  of  lights  within  showed  a 
long  bar  fronting  the  doors,  a  sawdust 
covered  floor,  walls  hung  with  pictures 
of  contemporary  celebrities  pertaining 
to  the  stage,  turf,  and  ring,  and  opposite 
the  bar  two  faro  tables  flanking  a  large 
safe.  Over  one  of  the  tables  bent  a 
Chinaman,  pushing  little  stacks  of  chips 
from  card  to  card  with  sallow,  long 
nailed  fingers,  or  oversetting  them  deft- 
ly to  bridge  the  corners,  of  two  cards, 
according  to  the  intricate  routine  of  the 
game.  The  impassive  dealer  drew  the 
arbiters  of  fortune  from  the  silver  box 
with  an  automatic  gesture,  varied  only 
when  the  bank  won  or  lost.  The  other 
table  was  unoccupied,  for  the  night  was 
young. 

Leaning  back  againstthelittle  shelves, 
the  bartender  trimmed  his  nails;  he  was 
thinking  of  a  girl  with  whom  he  used  to 
share  a  hymn  book  in  the  choir  loft  of  a 
Vermont  church.  There  were  only  two 
loungers  present:  old  man  Myers,  gaunt, 


bronzed,  grizzle  bearded,  and  of  uncer- 
tain years,  and  his  partner,  Hike  Ban- 
dom^  a  stalwart  young  Missourian.  They 
were  just  in  from  a  prospecting  trip  into 
the  Mojave  Desert,  and  were  clad  in  blue 
flannel  shirts,^  copper  riveted  overalls, 
army  brogans,  and  limp  brimmed  slouch 
hats. 

As  the  soldier  entered,  they  scanned 
him  with  languid  interest,  while  the  bar- 
tender, shutting  his  knife  with  a  snap, 
pocketed  it,  and  fell  briskly  to  work 
with  a  towel  upon  the  mahogany  top  of 
the  counter. 

The  newcomer  was  a  lean  man,  past 
middle  age.  His  face  was  sharp  and 
eager,  with  narrow  blue  eyes  set  rather 
close  together  above  a  broken  nose. 
His  skin  was  leathery  in  hue  and  tex- 
ture, and  puckered  at  the  outer  corners 
of  the  eyes  into  innumerable  wrinkles 
by  the  sun  glare  of  the  desert.  His  uni- 
form was  dusty  and  ragged,  and  he 
moved  with  the  stiff  precision  that  is  the 
hall  mark  of  service  in  the  ranks. 

Returning  the  scrutiny  of  the  part- 
ners with  a  glance  as  fleeting,  and  not 
less  comprehensive  of  details,  he  dumped 
his  saddle  bags  upon  the  floor,  and  called 
for  whisky. 

"  Come  up,  boys,"  he  said,  turning  to 
the  others  generally  with  an  inclusive 
wave  of  the  hand.  . 

The  faro  dealer  nodded  acceptance 
where  he  sat,  the  absorbed  Chinaman 
"  coppered "  the  ace  with  a  wooden 
checker,  while  old  man  Myers  and  the 
Missourian,  facing  the  bar  against  which 
they  had  been  resting  their  backs  and 
elbows,  awaited  the  passing  of  bottle  and 
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glasses  with  the  solemnity  of  men  en- 
gaged in  a  religious  rite. 

The  drinks  duly  disposed  of,  and  the 
dealer,  whose  profession  enjoined  ab- 
stinence from  alcohol,  having  been  pro- 
vided with  a  cigar,  the  soldier  produced 
a  half  pint  flask,  slid  it  across  the  bar, 
and  said : 

"  Take  it  out  of  that/' 

It  was  nearly  full  of  coarse  gold  and 
small  nuggets.  The  bartender  carefully 
weighed  out  a  pinch  or  two  upon  a  pair 
of  small  brass  balances.  San  Bernardino 
was  the  headquarters  of  hundreds  of 
"  dry  washers,^'  and  placer  gold  was  cur- 
rent anywhere. 

"I  don^t  reckon  that  stuff  will  run 
over  twelve  dollars  an  ounce,'*  was  the 
bartender's  comment;  "but  I'll  give 
you  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  There's  a 
good  deal  of  red  an'  black  to  it  for  oro 
fino.   What  do  you  say,  old  man?  " 

He  passed  the  scales  to  Myers,  who 
took  the  little  plate  in  the  hollow  of  his 
calloused  palm  and  regarded  its  contents 
with  seeming  carelessness.  He  did  not 
say  what  he  thought,  and  his  pulse  went 
dot  and  carry  one. 

There  is  an  individuality  about  placer 
gold  which  old  miners  recognize,  as  you 
would  recognize  the  face  of  an  old 
friend,  if  they  have  ever  worked  the 
ground  from  which  it  came,  and  there 
was  that  in  the  appearance  of  the  little 
flakes  and  nodules  which  excited  Myers 
as  a  clue  to  a  yet  undiscovered  planet 
excites  the  astronomer.  But  his  face 
masked  his  emotion,  and  he  said : 

"  It'll  run  better'n  twelve,  Jim.  That 
thar  gold  came  from  the  top,  or  close  to 
it,  an'  it's  sunburned.  Ain't  that  so, 
pardner  ?  " 

The  soldier,  to  whom  the  question  was 
addressed,  nodded  assent,  and  ordered 
the  glasses  replenished.  Filling  his  own 
and  emptying  it  with  celerity,  he  direct- 
ed Jim  to  leave  the  bottle  on  the  bar, 
and,  shoving  the  flask  of  gold  towards 
him  again,  announced  that  it  was  his 
treat  until  further  orders. 

Those  were  flush  times  along  the  Ari- 
zona trail,  when  life  was  held  by  an  un- 
certain tenure,  and  lived  as  recklessly  as 
it  was  yielded  up.  Silver  was  worth  a 
dollar  an  ounce,  and  the  government 
was  distributing  millions  yearly  among 
the  contractors,  teamsters,  and  agents  of 


the  Apache  infested  Temtory  across  the 
Colorado.  Double  eagles  were  as  plenti- 
ful in  San  Bernardino  as  silver  quarters 
at  an  Eastern  county  fair. 

Having  "bought  the  house"  and 
waived  ceremony,  the  soldier  applied 
himself  to  the  bottle  with  an  assiduity 
born  of  desert  drought.  The  habitues  of 
the  saloon  began  to  drop  in,  singly  and 
in  pairs.  He  grew  talkative,  and  in- 
formed the  company  that  his  term  of  en- 
listment had  expired  at  Fort  Yuma  a 
week  since,  and  that  he  had  arrived  by 
the  old  Yuma  and  Los  Angeles  trail. 
Then  he  insisted  upon  having  his  dis- 
charge read  by  the  accommodating  bar- 
tender. 

Next  he  inveighed  bitterly  against 
the  Indian  agents  who,  backed  by  the 
ring  at  Washington,  fomented  murder 
and  outrage  in  Arizona,  giving  the 
troops  no  rest,  and  protecting  the  ma- 
rauders when  they  sneaked  back  to  the 
reservations,  from  which  they  had  been 
permitted  to  make  forays  with  the  prac- 
tical connivance  of  the  appointees  of  the 
Interior  Department,  who  signed  their 
passes. 

"Yes,  it's  sure  hard  on  the  dough 
boys,"  said  a  bystander  who  "  packed  " 
freight  for  the  government  at  one  dollar 
a  pound ;  "  but  if  you  fellers  had  your 
way  an'  the  'Paches  were  rounded  up  for 
good,  half  the  soldiers  would  be  yanked 
out  of  the  Territory,  an'  business  would 
go  plumb  to  smash." 

There  was  a  general  murmur  of  as- 
sent, for  the  prosperity  of  San  Ber- 
nardino was  built  largely  upon  its 
relations  with  the  traffic  over  the  Ari- 
zona trail — a  traffic  that  had  its  basis  in 
those  massacres  for  which  Washington 
politicians  will  be  held  responsible  at  the 
Day  of  Judgment. 

It  was  a  curious  crowd  that  drank 
with  the  soldier  in  the  0.  K.  saloon  that 
autumn  evening.  There  were  taciturn 
miners,  to  whom  the  silence  of  the  desert 
clung;  loud  voiced  teamsters  and 
freighters  whose  business  it  was  to  lash 
and  curse  their  mules  across  waterless 
v/astes  where  every  cactus  hedge  and 
mesquite  thicket  might  shelter  a  foe  so 
implacable  that  in  1869  the  United 
States  government  ordered  the  exter- 
mination of  all  adults  found  off  the 
reservations,    without    regard    to    sex. 
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There  were  Mexicans,  gamblers,  and 
macquereauXy  a  few  contractors,  stock- 
men, and  capitalists,  and  more  than  one 
fugitive  from  justice. 

They  were  hard  men  mostly;  the  Ari- 
zona trail  was  no  place  for  the  weakling. 
Crude  and  elemental,  each  was  a  law  un- 
to himself,  recognizing  no  higher  au- 
thority save  that  spasmodic  and  sum- 
mary one.  Judge  Lynch. 

The  kerosene  lamps  flared  in  a  haze 
of  smoke;  there  was  a  growl  of  conver- 
sation, shaken  at  intervals  by  gusts  of 
barking  laughter  from  broad,  deep 
chests.  The  glasses  tinkled  and  thumped 
on  the  bar;  feet  stamped  and  shuffled; 
the  chips  rattled  and  clicked  at  the  faro 
tables,  over  which  a  crowd  leaned  eager- 
ly, and  through  the  open  doors  came 
intermittently  the  jingle  of  pianos  and 
the  strumming  of  guitars  from  the  ad- 
jacent dance  halls. 

Presently  the  soldier,  whose  potations 
had  been  frequent  and  copious,  picked 
up  his  saddle  bags.  Though  they  ap- 
peared of  little  bulk,  it  was  evident  that 
the  contents  were  heavy. 

"Just  fork  out  whatever  change  is 
comin'  to  me,"  he  said  to  the  bartender. 
"  I'm  going  against  the  bank." 

"  V\\  have  to  see  the  boss,  seein'  you 
haven't  any  assay,"  answered  Jim. 

"Never  mind  that,"  returned  the 
other.  "  Let  me  have  twelve  dollars  an 
ounce  on  what's  left,  an'  we'll  settle 
afterwards." 

"All  right." 

The  gold  was  weighed  and  deposited 
in  a  drawer  back  of  the  bar,  from  which 
Jim  took  three  hundred  dollars  in  eagles 
and  double  eagles  and  pushed  them  over 
the  mahogany  to  the  soldier,  who 
marched  across  to  the  nearest  faro  table, 
holding  his  money  in  both  hands  and 
carrying  his  saddle  bags  across  his  left 
arm. 

Crowding  between  two  players,  as  the 
cards  were  being  shuffled  for  another 
deal,  he  bent  over  and  asked: 

"  What's  your  limit?  " 

"  Twelve  an'  a  half  on  singles,"  an- 
swered the  dealer. 

"Lemme  have  chips  for  this,"  re- 
sponded the  other,  heaping  his  coins 
near  the  check  rack. 

"  How'U  you  have  'em  ?  " 

"Yellow." 


The  dealer  stacked  twenty  four  chips, 
and  put  the  money  into  the  drawer  at 
his  right.  Shoving  the  two  stacks  to- 
wards the  soldier,  he  resumed  his  shuf- 
fling, and  replaced  the  cards  in  the  silver 
box.  The  case  keeper  snapped  the  but- 
tons back  upon  his  numeral  frame,  and 
the  lookout  in  the  high  chair  at  the  right 
of  the  table  broke  off  the  conversation 
he  had  been  holding  with  a  bystander. 

"  Let's  get  back  to  the  corral  an'  turn 
in,"  said  Hike  Eandom  to  old  man 
Myers. 

"  Not  for  a  thousand,"  answered  his 
partner  in  low  tones. 

Random  looked  at  him  in  surprise. 

"  Anythin'  doin'  ?  "  he  inquired  in  a 
guarded  voice. 

"  You  bet  thar's  somethin'  doin'.  You 
an'  me  want  to  keep  cases  on  this  yer 
military  gent." 

"For  why?" 

"  For  why  ?  "  repeated  Myers  slowly. 
"Because  that  particular  soldier  has 
struck  the  Pegleg,  or  I  don't  know  Peg- 
leg  gold  when  I  see  it." 

"The  hell!" 

The  ejaculation  came  like  lightning 
from  Random's  lips.  His  face  flushed 
and  his  eyes  glittered. 

"  Sh  1 "  cautioned  his  partner.  "  Thar 
ain't  many  in  camp  that  knows  Pegleg 
stuflE  when  they  see  it.  If  we  keep  quiet, 
maybe  nobody  won't  recognize  it  here. 
The  soldier  will  sure  go  back  when  he's 
broke,  an'  we  mustn't  lose  his  trail  until 
he  leads  us  to  the  three  peaks.*' 

The  partners  exchanged  glances 
which  conveyed  a  perfect  understand- 
ing, and  then  lounged  over  to  the  faro 
table.  Not  a  man  in  that  crowded  room 
but  would  have  beggared  himself  for  the 
knowledge  they  had  stimibled  upon, 
slender  though  it  was. 


n. 


On  the  outer  fringes  of  civilization 
gambling  is  regarded  not  as  a  vice,  but 
as  a  necessity.  It  supplies  the  lack  of 
all  those  things  in  which  a  man  seeks 
mental  diversion — ^books,  the  theater, 
social  functions.  It  is  not  a  good  substi- 
tute for  these,  perhaps,  but  it  is  the  only 
one  available.  In  remote  camps  the  post 
office  might  be  dispensed  with;  not  the 
faro  bank.    This  is  so  well  recognized 
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that  to  this  day  the  games  are  regularly 
licensed  and  legitimatized  in  Arizona, 
New  Mexico,  and  Idaho,  and  were  legal 
in  Montana  up  to  1897. 

In  the  old  days  every  one  "played 
bank/'  The  mine  owner  touched  elbows 
with  his  employee;  the  table  epitomized 
the  perfect  democracy  of  the  frontier. 
It  was,  in  a  way,  a  nursery  of  heroism, 
for  the  game  fostered  that  large  faith  in 
chance  without  which  the  West  would 
not  have  been  won;  it  taught  men  to  be 
good  losers,  and  the  man  who  impas- 
sively stakes  his  last  dollar  on  the  turn 
of  a  card  will,  if  need  be,  stake  his  life 
as  coolly.  Such  men  were  needed  to 
mark  the  trails,  hold  the  ranges,  and 
turn  water  upon  the  wastes  for  their 
less  strenuous  successors. 

If  an  ethical  question  was  involved,  it 
was  not  recognized.  You  must  not 
preach  the  immorality  of  chance  to  the 
man  whose  business  compels  the  daily 
hazard  of  his  existence. 

Mining  was  a  matter  of  luck;  it  re- 
quired luck  as  well  as  hardihood  to  fol- 
low the  Arizona  trail;  the  stockman 
staked  his  herds  against  the  ever  present 
contingencies  of  drought  and  rustlers. 
If  Providence  could  reveal  the  pay 
streak,  turn  the  Apache's  bullet,  send 
rain,  or  hang  the  rustlers.  Providence 
could  also  make  the  ace  of  clubs  come  up 
a  winning  card. 

The  men  who  ran  the  games  were 
*' square"  gamblers.  They  frequently 
held  the  highest  office  in  the  gift  of  the 
community.  They  were  scrupulously 
honest,  and,  in  a  rude  way,  chivalrous, 
being  ready  at  any  time  to  stake  their 
entire  capital  against  its  equivalent,  as 
a  point  of  honor.  They  fought  battles 
royal,  one  against  the  other,  and  yester- 
day's magnate  might  be  found  today 
dealing  for  wages  the  game  of  his  con- 
queror. 

Therefore  faro  was  an  institution;  its 
only  rival,  and  that  a  feeble  one,  was 
stud  poker.  Draw  poker  never  had  any 
popularity  in  the  West  as  an  open  game. 

No  notice  was  taken  of  the  soldier's 
entrance  into  the  game  at  the  0.  K. 
He  played  through  the  deal  with  varying 
success,  and  when  the  cards  were  out, 
was  perhaps  a  hundred  dollars  ahead. 

While  the  dealer  was  shuffling,  an- 
other player  thrust  himself  in  at  the 


soldier's  elbow  with  a  rudeness  that  did 
not  pass  unnoticed  by  some  of  the  by- 
standers, though  the  man  he  jostled  was 
so  absorbed  in  placing  his  chips  upon  the 
layout  that  if  he  remarked  the  offensive 
violence  of  the  newcomer  at  all,  he  as- 
cribed it  to  accident,  and  did  not  look  up. 
Those  who  saw  the  incident  and  knew 
the  man  found  a  new  interest  in  the 
game,  for  Eebel  Jones  was  a  character  in 
his  way. 

At  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  Arizona 
and  Southern  California  afforded  refuge 
to  not  a  few  bushwhackers  and  guerril- 
las who  feared  the  vengeance  of  the  gov- 
ernment. Some  of  Quantrell's  men  are 
living  there  still,  and  there  is  a  well 
authenticated  tradition  that  in  the  sev- 
enties Jesse  James  found  sanctuary  at 
a  ranch  on  the  edge  of  the  desert. 

The  bulk  of  the  white  population  was 
of  Southern  origin  and  sympathized 
with  those  who  had  supported  the  Lost 
Cause,  but  this  did  not  prevent  them 
from  hanging  the  ex  guerrillas  when 
the  latter  needed  it.  Nevertheless,  feuds 
engendered  by  the  late  conflict  often  led 
to  bloodshed,  and  politics  was  not  a  safe 
topic  to  introduce  in  mixed  company. 

Eebel  Jones  had  been  one  of  Quan- 
trell's band,  and  was  unreconstructed  to 
a  degree.  It  was  his  boast  that  he  had 
never  surrendered,  and  his  hatred  of  the 
government,  born  of  ante  bellum  out- 
rages and  reprisals  along  the  Kansas 
border,  had  become  a  mania.  The  sight 
of  a  blue  uniform  affected  him  as  a  red 
rag  affects  a  bull.  A  bully  and  a  brag- 
gart, he  was  also  a  dangerous  man,  hav- 
ing the  blind  courage  of  a  wild  hog — ^a 
combination  that  is  not  so  rare  as  is 
sometimes  supposed. 

He  owned  a  horse  ranch  in  Nigger 
Canyon,  and  visited  San  Bernardino 
periodically  to  drink,  gamble,  and  gen- 
erally to  fight. 

As  the  game  proceeded,  the  ex  guer- 
rilla found  a  harmless  expression  of  his 
enmity  in  "coppering"  the  soldier's 
bets — that  is,  upon  whatever  card  the 
latter  staked  his  chips  to  win,  he  staked 
his  to  lose.  It  was  a  form  of  play  com- 
mon enough,  especially  when  persistent 
bad  luck  seemed  to  follow  the  man 
against  whose  judgment  the  bets  were 
laid.  But  there  was  a  certain  contempt- 
uous and  vindictive  insolence  in  Jones' 
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Uuir.T.-:T  of  p.acii:g  hisi  ch-T^  that  lp**\^i 

'i  nf:  luci:  n-ifftunuA.  bui  at  length  the 
La<?t  v'rl.oir  ca:p  at  trie  ivndiers  er»w 
»a>  .r*ak^rd  smd  lort.  He  had  taken 
-*rv'-ral  dnnks  r^iwe^rn  Cfjals,  and  wa^ 
ri'i-r;*'']  with  iiquor  and  the  excitement 
of  ganrfVin^^  wn>:}:  i*^  like  no  other. 

'^  Wfaar's  the  ^k^?  "  he  a.%ked. 

The  deiiier  nod<K:d  towani-  the  man 
in  the  U^Aom  chair. 

^  Can  J  see  you  a  minute  in  private  ?  " 

The  feilow  dimbf:^!  down  and  led  the 
iy>ldier  to  a  rear  room.  They  were  ab- 
sent about  ten  minntes,  and  when  they 
eroergerl  the  proprietor  bore  the  saddle 
bagF,  whic^  he  d«^^.sited  in  the  safe. 

"  1  reckon  I'll  eit  in  here,"  said  the 
Yyffrji  to  the  dealer,  who  instantly  quitted 
hiF  piace. 

The  enwd  pres^d  forward,  for  when 
Steve  Murray  dealt  his  own  pnne  high 
play  was  to  1^  expected.  The  other 
players  eashed  in,  with  the  exception  of 
Rebel  Jones. 

"  What  do  yon  want  ?  "  asked  Murray. 

^  Let  me  have  five  hundred  in  yel- 
lows/' answered  the  soldier.  Then  he 
a^ked : 

*^  What's  your  limit?" 

^*  The  bridle's  off  to  you,  amigo/*  was 
the  reply.  "  If  the  roof's  too  low,  weTl 
have  it  taken  off.'' 

^  Then  Just  make  that  five  hundred  a 
thousand,  in  fifties,"  said  the  soldier. 

^  Thousand  goes,"  returned  the  boss, 
shoving  two  stacks  of  yellow  chips  across 
the  layout. 

Then  began  a  game  that  is  still  re- 
membere^i  in  San  Bernardino.  There 
was  not  a  sound  to  be  heard  excepting 
the  rattle  of  the  chips,  the  soft  rustle 
and  swish  of  the  canls,  the  heavy  breath- 
ing of  the  crowd,  and  the  click  of  the 
case  keepor's  buttons  on  the  frame. 

Three  times  the  soldier  called  for 
drinks,  tossed  them  off,  and  resumed  his 
play.  Time  and  again  he  made  drafts 
upon  the  bank,  which  were  promptly 
honored,  the  last  for  five  thousand  dol- 
lars in  chips  at  one  hundred  dollars  each. 

Hebel  Jones  had  dropped  out,  a  loser 
to  the  extent  of  five  hundred  dollars  by 
an  upward  turn  in  the  soldier's  luck. 
He  sat  nursing  his  wrath  beside  the 
plunger. 


TLe  ia:rt  and  iarg^t  purchase  of  diipe 
»€*m*rd  to  c^rry  lack  with  it.  The  play- 
er had  in'.>-?te-i  ten  rboosmd  dollars. 
The  =:a':-ks  ia  front  of  him  grew  until  at 
least  twice  tLat  sum  was  represoited  by 
the  smooth  iv.»ry  dirks. 

^  Why  don't  the  fool  cash  in?  "^ 
growled  Hike  Random  under  his  breath. 

But  ihrre  was  ?iill  a  stack  of  chips  in 
the  rack. 

*•'  When  I  git  that  111  quit  for  to- 
night," said  the  soldier,  breaking  the 
silence  for  the  fir«t  time  in  an  hour. 

Steve  Murray  shuffled  the  cards  deft- 
ly. Upon  his  lean,  large  featured  face 
there  was  not  a  trace  of  emotioiL  He 
migiit  have  b^-en  plaving  for  marbles. 

•^  All  set?''  he  asked. 

The  soldier  nodded. 

When  the  deal  was  over  the  bank  had 
recovered  twenty  five  hundred  dollars. 
Three  more  deals  and  the  soldier  rose 
from  his  chair. 

"  Tliat'll  do  until  next  time,''  be  said 
as  coolly  as  if  twenty  thousand  dollars 
had  not  gone  ont  of  his  hands  within 
the  hour. 

"  All  right,"  answered  Murray,  turn- 
ing the  deal  I30X  bottom  np  and  riang. 

"  Drinks  on  the  house,  Jim,"  he  called 
to  the  bartender. 

As  the  crowd  moved  up  to  the  bar 
Rebel  Jones  fell  against  the  soldier  and 
knocked  the  wind  out  of  him  with  his 
elbow.    It  was  deliberately  done. 

III. 

The  soldier  staggered  sidewise,  but 
recovered  himself  quickly.  His  eyes 
blazed  with  wrath,  and,  turning  npon  his 
hips,  he  drove  his  right  fist  with  a  solid 
spat  full  into  the  flushed  and  bloated 
face  that  leered  aggressively  into  hi^^ 
own.  At  the  same  time  he  threw  out  his 
left  arm  to  grip  his  assailant  about  the 
neck. 

With  a  savage  snarl.  Rebel  Jones 
wrenched  himself  free,and,as  the  soldier 
lurched  against  the  bar,  reached  swiftly 
into  the  back  of  his  shirt  collar.  There 
was  a  circular  shimmer  of  steel  towards 
the  jugular  vein  of  the  man  in  blue,  who 
threw  his  head  over  upon  his  shoulder 
to  take  the  hack  upon  the  jaw. 

But  the  murderous  slash  was  arrested 
just  short  of  its  mark  by  the  interposi- 
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tion  of  a  heavy  bottle  which  old  man 
Myers  thrust  forward.  it  crashed 
against  the  blade,  and,  dropping  the 
broken  neck,  Myers  seized  Jones'  wrist. 
A  half  turn  under  the  powerful  leverage 
of  the  extended  arm,  backed  by  the  push 
of  the  shoulder  and  the  lift  of  the  ankle, 
and  the  three  pound  bowie  knife  clat- 
tered to  the  floor. 

The  crowd  closed  in  on  the  struggling 
pair.  Jones  was  a  strong  man,  who  had 
learned  the  possibilities  of  rough  and 
tumble  fighting  at  the  head  waters  of 
the  Arkansas ;  consequently,  he  employed 
methods  which  the  law  punishes  as  may- 
hem. So  violent  and  sudden  were  the 
contortions  and  changes  of  base  of  the 
locked  combatants,  that  it  seemed  im- 
possible to  seize  or  separate  them. 

A  man  entered  from  the  street  and 
elbowed  his  way  through  the  spectators, 
who  stood  aside  to  give  him  passage  as 
they  recognized  him.  He  was  small, 
wiry,  resolute,  and  held  a  revolver  in  his 
Tight  hand  at  the  level  of  his  ear,  muzzle 
up.  It  was  Hank  Wallace,  the  city  mar- 
shal. 

Quick  as  a  cat,  he  leaped  upon  the 
fi^fears,  and  the  barrel  of  the  heavy 
Colt  came  down  with  a  loud  smack  upon 
the  bald  crown  of  Rebel  Jones,  cutting 
the  scalp  and  blinding  him  with  blood. 
Yet  he  held  on  like  a  bulldog  until  a  sec- 
ond blow  transformed  him  instantly  to 
a  dead  weight  in  the  arms  of  his  antag- 
onist, who  released  him  just  in  time  to 
escape  a  third  blow,  aimed  at  his  own 
head. 

^*  Hold  on,  Hank,^'  cried  half  a  dozen 
voices  in  protest.  *^  The  old  man  is  all 
right.- 

The  marshal  knelt  beside  the  pros- 
trate Jones  and  slapped  him  about  the 
hips  and  breast.  The  search  was  fruit- 
less. 

"  Here's  his  bowie,"  said  Hike  Ran- 
dom, tendering  it  hilt  first.  The  officer 
passed  it  to  the  bartender. 

^^  Just  hang  on  to  it,  Jim,  until  it^s 
wanted,"  he  remarked.  "  Now,  how  did 
the  play  come  up  ?  " 

He  addressed  the  bystanders  gener- 
ally, and  while  explanations  were  in 
progress  assured  himself  by  a  superfi- 
cial examination  that  Rebel  Jones  had 
suffered  only  temporary  damage.  When 
the  hazy  facts  were  being  clarified  by  the 


connected  statement  of  old  man  Myers, 
he  got  to  his  feet  and  addressed  the 
soldier,  whom  events  had  appreciably 
sobered, 

"  I  ain't  sayin'/'  he  said,  "  that  you 
was  lookin'  for  no  trouble,  an'  that  the 
old  man's  narrative  ain't  frozen  truth; 
but  you're  old  enough  to  know  that 
when  a  gent  goes  on  a  high  lonesome  in 
a  strange  camp  it  don't  pay  to  be  too 
tumultoous,  as  it  were.  A  man  that  can't 
hold  his  likker  an'  his  tongue  simid- 
taneous  won't  last  long  in  this  country, 
Sabe? 

^  As  for  this  gent " — he  bent  a  severe 
look  upon  the  quiescent  Jones — "  he's  a 
different  proposition.  If  there's  any  law 
on  the  statoot  books  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
forny  against  assault  with  deadly  wee- 
pons  with  intent  to  kill,  I  propose  to 
see  it  enforced.  He's  been  too  permiscu- 
ous  around  here  for  a  long  time,  an'  I 
shore  despises  a  man  that  packs  a  knife 
anyhow.  Some  of  you  gents  get  him 
onto  his  feet — ^he's  comin'  round  now — 
an'  I'll  take  him  over  to  the  calaboose. 
You,  Sandy,  rustle  up  Doc  Riley  an'  tell 
him  to  come  over,  too.  I  reckon  a  little 
plain  sewin'  will  fix  him  up  good  as  new 
— an'  that  ain't  so  dern  good,  neither." 

After  notifying  old  man  Myers,  the 
soldier,  and  several  witnesses  to  the  af- 
fair to  be  on  hand  at  his  office  at  nine, 
the  marshal  led  his  prisoner  to  the 
city  jail,  which  was  located  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  county  court  house,  a  few 
squares  distant  from  the  0.  K.,and  there 
locked  him  up  in  the  presence  of  a  crowd 
of  followers. 

At  the  saloon  there  had  been  a  gen- 
eral thinning  out,  now  that  the  excite- 
ment was  over.  Myers  and  his  partner 
joined  the  soldier  in  several  more  drinks, 
for  the  latter  recognized  his  obligation, 
and  hinted  of  a  glittering  requital,  which 
Myers,  shrewdly  aware  of  the  form  it 
might  take,  did  not  deprecate. 

Meantime,  a  conversation  was  being 
carried  on  in  low  tones  in  the  alley  back 
of  the  0.  K.  saloon  by  three  men  who 
had  been  present  throughout  the  game 
and  the  subsequent  affray,  and  who  had 
slunk  out  at  the  heels  of  the  marshal 
after  exchanging  covert  glances. 

The  trio  were  in  the  shadow  of  the 
abstract  office,  against  which  they 
leaned,  and  as  they  talked  the  noisy 
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and  boisterous  wit  and  laughter  of  the 
crowd  around  the  door  of  the  city  jail 
floated  to  their  ears.  They  glanced  fre- 
quently in  the  direction  from  which 
the  sounds  came,  although  intervening 
buildings  shut  out  the  court  house. 

"  This  yere,"  growled  a  hoarse  voice 
in  the  darkness,  **  is  plumb  foolishness. 
Jones  shouldn^t  have  done  it.  He  never 
could  carry  his  likker  like  a  white  man, 
anyhow.^' 

"Wal,  he^s  slung  away  his  chance," 
said  another  voice,  bearing  a  sort  of  fam- 
ily resemblance  to  the  first.  "  Hit  'pears 
to  me  the  question  is,  can  we'uns  find 
anybody  to  take  hig  place?  " 

"  This  talk  is  ixp  good,'*  answered  a 
third  voice  of  finer  timbre.  "  We  can- 
not spare  Jones,  and  if  we  could,  he 
knows  too  much  to  be  excluded  from  the 
game.  If  we  do  not  help  him,  he  is 
capable  of  spoiling  everything — you 
know  how  pigheaded  and  obstinate  he  is. 
He  will  look  to  us  to  get  him  out  of 
trouble,  and  if  we  fail,  we  must  give  up 
the  job  and  hit  the  trail.'' 

"  If  he  goes  back  on  us,"  growled  the 
first  voice,  "  I'll  put  his  light  out,  if  I 
have  to  camp  on  his  trail  from  here  to 
the  Dalles." 

The  second  voice  also  growled  again, 
this  time  in  assent. 

"Oh,  be  reasonable,  Pete,"  remon- 
strated the  third  speaker.  "  You'd  feel 
the  same  way  yourself,  either  of  you,  if 
the  rest  of  the  boys  froze  you  out  and 
left  you  in  a  hole.  Besides,  we  need  him. 
This  job  wants  five  men  to  be  safe,  and 
Cholo  can't  hang  around  here  waiting 
while  we  pick  up  another,  after  what's 
happened." 

"  Wal,  what's  to  be  done,  then  ?  "  It 
v;as  voice  number  one.  "  Wallace  will 
sure  push  the  case  all  he  knows  how,  an' 
ole  man  Myers  won't  hear  reason.  We 
kain't  git  him  out  of  the  calaboose  with- 
out wakin'  the  hull  camp  an'  gittin'  into 
a  fight." 

"  Now,  you  just  leave  it  to  me,"  said 
voice  number  three  after  a  short  silence, 
through  which  the  clash  of  the  jail  door 
was  audible.  "I've  got  a  pull  with  Judge 
Scower.  I'll  go  down  and  roust  him  out 
— I  know  where  he  lives — and  fix  it  so 
he'll  either  acquit  Jones  this  morning  " 
— it  was  after  midnight  now — "  or  if  he 
can't  do  that,  which  ho  pro])ably  can't 


in  the  face  of  the  evidence,  he  can  bind 
him  over  to  the  Superior  Court  and  take 
you  two  Nicholsons  as  bondsmen." 

"But  will  he  do  that?" 

"  He'll  just  have  to.  I'll  fork  out  fifty, 
and  he  can  take  that  and  accept  your 
bonds,  or  refuse  and  see  what  happens. 
He  knows  well  enough  that  I'm  ac- 
quainted with  his  record  up  North,  and 
can  have  him  impeached  any  day." 

"  That's  business,"  growled  the  other 
voices  together. 

"  I  thought  you'd  see  it.  Now  I'll 
light  out  and  fix  the  judge.  You  fellows 
better  turn  in ;  I'll  let  you  know  as  soon 
as  I  get  back  if  everything  isn't  all 
right." 

The  three  separated,  two  going  in  one 
direction  and  the  third  in  another. 

In  the  0.  K.  saloon,  whose  back  door 
opened  into  the  alley  just  vacated  by  the 
trio,  the  partners  were  still  in  conversa- 
tion with  the  soldier.  The  place,  but  for 
them,  was  nearly  deserted,  but  they 
talked  in  the  subdued  tones  which  are 
habitual  to  the  prospector  and  miner, 
whose  ways  are  secret  and  solitary. 

"  I  reckon  I'll  have  to  bunk  up  with 
you  gents  tonight,"  the  soldier  was  say- 
ing. "  The  bank  jist  plumb  cleaned  me 
out." 

"Sure,"  answered  the  old  man. 
"  We're  camped  over  in  the  Lone  Star 
corral,  with  feed  an'  grub  a  plenty." 

"  All  right ;  I  got  blankets.  Mebbe  we 
better  be  movin'.  You've  stood  by  me 
tonight,  an'  it  was  the  best  thing^  you 
ever  done  for  yourself.  I'm  goin'  to  let 
you  into  somethin'  bigger  than  the  Com- 
stock." 

The  partners  exchanged  glances  as 
they  moved  out  behind  the  soldier,  who 
said  no  more  until,  leading  his  neglected 
horse,  he  had  followed  them  to  a  sparsely 
populated  flai  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
town. 

"  Now,  listen,"  he  resumed,  coming 
close  to  them  and  laying  his  free  hand 
upon  the  old  man's  arm  impressively. 
"  That  dust  I  played  in  tonight  ain't  a 
drop  of  water  in  the  ocean  to  what  I  can 
lay  my  hands  on.  You  gents  have  done 
me  a  good  turn,  an'  I  may  need  you  to 
git  together  an  outfit.  But  to  pay  for  it 
I'm  a  goin'  to  stake  you  to  equal  shares 
in  the  biggest  bonanza  on  God  Al- 
mighty's    earth.       Pard  " — his     voice 
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dropped  to  a  tremulous  whisper — '"  I've 
struck  the  Pegleg! '' 

IV. 

Thk  lost  mines  of  the  Southwest  easily 
number  a  score.  The  story  of  each  is 
either  a  single  tragedy  or  a  series  of 
tragedies ;  some  of  these  stories  are  much 
obscured  by  doubts  and  contradictions; 
others  are  as  well  authenticated  as  any 
matter  of  official  reconL  And  the  most 
celebrated  of  these  is  the  Pegleg. 

Yet  to  one  who  does  not  know  the 
Colorado  desert  as  the  lonely  and  taci- 
turn prospector  knows  it,  the  history  of 
this  deposit  is  almost  incredible. 

Pour  times  at  least  the  Pegleg  mine 
has  been  found  and  lost  within  the  mem- 
ory of  living  men.  It  is  known  to  lie 
somewhere  between  the  old  Cariso  stage 
station,  under  the  shadow  of  Warner's 
Pass,  and  the  sink  of  the  Dead  Sea  at 
Salton. 

Pegleg  Smith,  a  trapper,  struck  it 
first  in  1837,  while  attempting  a  short 
cut  from  the  old  trail  between  Yimia 
and  Los  Angeles  to  the  Pass.  In  the 
gashed  and  desolate  region  which  the 
Mexicans  call  McUpaiy  or  bad  lands,  he 
climbed  the  loftiest  of  three  desert  peaks 
to  regain  his  bearings,  and  while  there 
picked  np  a  handful  of  the  red  and  black 
metal  with  which  it  was  covered.  Then 
he  went  his  way. 

Years  afterwards,  Pegleg  lay  sick  in 
his  cabin.  Gold  had  long  been  discovered 
in  California,  and  the  doctor  who  attend- 
ed the  old  trapper  asked  him  how  it  was 
that  in  all  his  trips  in  the  early  days  be- 
fore the  Gringo  came,  he  had  failed  to 
discover  the  existence  of  the  precious 
metal  in  the  river  sands  and  on  the  hill- 
sides. 

Pegleg  didn't  know.  He  had  found  a 
sort  of  a  mine  once — a  great  hill  of  stuff 
that  looked  a  little  like  slag  on  the  top 
where  the  sun  had  burned  it,  but  was 
red  nnderneath,  and  solid  metal;  some 
sort  of  copper,  he  reckoned.  It  was  on 
the  desert.  Reckoned  he  had  some  of  it 
in  the  wickiup  now,  up  there  on  that 
shelf;  kept  it  as  a  sort  of  curiosity ;  didn't 
know  but  he  might  try  running  some 
bullets  out  of  it  some  time  if  his  lead 
gave  out. 

The  doctor  took  a  handful  of  the  stuff 


to  the  door  and  blew  the  dust  off.  Then 
he  went  white,  cut  into  a  piece  with  his 
knife,  bit  it,  and,  turning  to  his  patient, 
cried  fiercely: 

"  Good  God,  you  fool,  it's  pure  gold !  " 

He  spoke  the  truth.  But  the  excite- 
ment of  the  discovery — ^for  Pegleg  as- 
serted that  he  could  go  straight  back  to 
the  three  peaks — coupled  with  the  ill- 
ness under  which  he  already  labored, 
brought  on  brain  fever,  delirium,  and 
death. 

The  doctor  took  the  trail  then,  pros- 
pected for  years,  and  died  a  disheartened 
wreck  before  his  time.  Others  con- 
tinued the  quest.  Some  died  in  the 
desert  of  thirst  and  starvation;  some 
abandoned  the  search  with  broken 
health  and  unsatisfied  longings  that 
burned  life  out  of  them. 

Then,  years  later,  a  Soboba  squaw 
from  the  reservation  on  the  slope  of  the 
San  Jacinto  range  found  the  mine 
again.  With  her  buck,  she  was  on  the 
way  to  theAgua  Calimtey  the  hot  springs 
sanitarium  of  the  Southwestern  Indians, 
which  lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Colo- 
rado under  the  Cucupa  range,  below  the 
Mexican  line.  A  sandstorm  drove  them 
into  the  Malpai  tract,  and,  perishing  of 
thirst,  they  climbed  an  eminence  from 
which  they  saw  the  smoke  of  the  con- 
struction engine  which  had  pushed  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  as  far  as  Sal- 
ton,  towards  the  Windy  Pass  of  San 
Gorgonio. 

Hours  later,  the  squaw  crawled  out  of 
the  blinding  glare  of  the  sun  and  the 
furnace  heat  of  the  salt  plain  into  thie 
shadow  of  the  locomotive.  Somewhere 
back  on  the  trail  the  buck  lay  dead  of 
thirst. 

The  train  crew  soaked  her  in  water 
and  then  gave  her  to  drink;  in  return 
she  presented  them  with  curious,  black 
topped,  copper  hued  nuggets. 

In  answer  to  their  eager  questions, 
she  flung  her  open  palm  towards  the 
shimmering  South  and  huskily  grunted : 

"TroisPicachos!" 

Which  means  "  Three  Peaks."  But  as 
she  recovered  she  lapsed  into  the  sullen 
formula: "  No  sabe." 

For  there  are  two  things  that  a  South- 
western Indian  will  not  show  to  a  white 
man,  and  these  are  gold  and  water.  That 
night  the  squaw  stole  away. 
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Next,  a  hard  riding,  monte  playing 
vaquero  employed  on  Warner^s  ranch 
found  the  marvelous  placer,  and  had 
what  he  considered  a  good  time  for  about 
a  year.  Mexicans  don't  record  claims, 
and  this  one  merely  used  his  as  a  bank. 

Every  two  months  or  so  he  mounted  a 
swift  horse,  left  the  ranch,  and  was  back 
within  a  certain  time  with  five  or  six 
thousand  dollars  in  Pegleg  nuggets  and 
coarse  gold,  which  he  deposited  with  the 
storekeeper.  He  was  followed,  but  al- 
ways baffled  pursuit  in  the  Malpai  coun- 
try. 

But  one  night  another  Mexican  pushed 
his  knife  upward  through  the  vaquero's 
heart  with  an  underhand  thrust  and  a 
lateral  play  of  edge  and  point,  as  is  the 
custom  of  those  people.  The  surviving 
relatives  divided  what  was  left  of  the 
last  "  clean  up  " — something  over  three 
thousand  dollars — and  the  storekeeper 
closed  up  his  business,  bought  a  string  of 
burros,  and  added  one  more  victim  to  the 
Pegleg's  list,  a  list  which  no  man  may 
read  until  the  desert,  like  the  sea  which 
once  covered  it,  gives  up  its  dead. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  known  facts  con- 
cerning the  mine  the  soldier  had  relo- 
cated. Old  man  Myers  and  his  partner 
took  him  to  the  corral.  There  he  told 
his  story. 

It  was  a  repetition  of  the  experience 
of  Pegleg  Smith,  with  the  difference 
that  the  soldier  knew  what  he  had  found. 
Trying  to  reach  Warner's  Pass  by  a  short 
cut,  he  had  lost  his  way  in  the  bad  lands, 
and  ascended  a  little  hill  to  recover  his 
bearings.  Half  way  up,  he  discovered 
that  he  was  upon  the  Pegleg. 

It  was  easy  to  see  his  way  out  from 
the  top,  he  explained,  and,  having  gath- 
ered all  the  gold  he  dared  burden  him- 
self with,  he  came  on  to  San  Bernardino 
as  swiftly  as  his  jaded  horse  could  travel. 
Here  he  proposed  to  outfit  and  return  to 
the  find. 

"  There's  oro  fino  enough  on  that  hill,^' 
he  declared,  "  to  make  Vanderbilt  look 
like  a  beggar.  You  can  shovel  it  up  by 
the  wagon  load.  On  top  it  looks  just  like 
the  stones  on  a  mesa,  where  the  sun  has 
burned  them  nigger  black,  so  unless  you 
picked  it  up  you  maybe  wouldn't  know 
it  from  stones.  Why,  there's  millions  in 
sight,  just  waitin'  to  be  sacked  and 
shipped  straight  to  the  mint — enough,  I 


reckon,  to  make  a  regiment  of  million- 
aires." 

"  That's  whar  them  'Paches  got  their 
gold  for  runnin'  bullets,  I  reckon,"  said 
old  man  Myers. 

It  is  a  fact  that  bullets  of  pure  gold 
have  frequently  been  found  in  the  skulls 
of  dead  animals  along  the  Gila  and  the 
lower  Colorado. 

"Mebbe  so,"  returned  the  other; 
"  they  could  have  kept  a  shot  tower  goin' 
full  blast  day  an'  night  thar  for  years 
an'  not  run  short  of  gold." 

"  How  do  you  reckon  the  stuff  come 
to  be  thar  that  a  way  ?  "  asked  Pete  Ran- 
dom, who  had  been  a  rapt  listener.  The 
prospect — nay,  the  certainty — of  this 
colossal  fortune  had  thrown  him  into  a 
kind  of  ecstatic  trance. 

"  How  does  gold  get  anywhere?  "  The 
soldier's  voice  was  sarcastic;  he,  too,  had 
prospected.  "Haven't  they  found  placer 
gold  at  the  top  of  old  Baldy,  up  more'n 
ten  thousand  feet?  '  Silver  runs  in 
veins,  an'  gold  is  where  you  find  it.' 
That's  true  as  gospel.  It's  enough  for  us 
that  it's  there." 

"  That's  whatever,"  assented  Myers 
approvingly.  "But  from  what  you've 
been  tellin',  I  reckon  that  particular  hill 
was  jest  pushed  up  through  the  crust  o' 
the  yearth  some  time  from  pressure  'way 
down  stairs — mebbe  a  mile  or  two  down 
— ^jest  as  if  you'd  stuck  your  thumb 
through  a  newspaper  from  underside — 
sabe?  An'  it  lifted  this  yere  gold  on 
top  of  it  from  some  bonanza  deposit  it 
struck  on  the  way  up." 

"Yes,  I  reckon  that's  how  it  was," 
said  the  soldier.  "  But  there's  all  sorts 
of  theories.  Once,  I  recollect,  we  was 
talkin'  about  the  Pegleg  in  barracks — 
we  was  at  Tucson  then — an'  one  of  the 
boys — the  'Paches  got  him  afterwards — 
lots  of  book  leamin'  he  had — he  said  he 
reckoned  the  Pegleg  wasn't  no  mine  at 
all,  or  even  a  pocket.  He  said  if  the 
stories  about  it  was  true,  then  the  gold 
was  put  there  by  what  he  called  human 
agency.  When  them  Spaniards  was 
•raidin' Mexico,  he  reckoned,  the  medicine 
men  of  them  ole  Aztecs  jest  loaded  pack 
trains  with  gold  and  took  it  north  to 
the  Malpai  country  to  save  it  from  the 
Dagoes.  They  wouldn't  never  touch  it 
afterwards,  because  they  was  most  of  em 
dead  an'  the  rest  was  slaves." 
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"  That's  mebbe  80,"  said  Myers,  light- 
ing a  pipe.  "  But  now,  how  about  out- 
fittin'  ?  We  can^t  start  anyhow  till  after 
this  yere  Kebel  Jones  business  is  over 
with.  If  we  try  it,  they'll  put  us  under 
bonds  for  witnesses,  so  we've  time  a 
plenty." 

They  discussed  plans  until  the  night 
was  far  spent,  when  they  rolled  up  in 
their  separate  blankets  to  sleep  or,  as  in 
Random's  case,  to  lie  awake  and  dream 
of  fabulous  wealth.  The  soldier  dreamed, 
too.  His  slumbers  were  troubled  with  a 
curious  vision. 

He  stood  in  a  great  waste  beside  a 
golden  stream ;  a  terrible  thirst  was  up- 
on him  that  only  the  liquid  gold  could 
assuage,  but  whenever  he  lifted  it  to  his 
lips  it  turned  to  ashes  in  his  mouth  and 
choked  him  until  he  cried  out  in  an 
agony  of  drought;  and  in  so  doing 
awoke.    It  was  broad  davlight. 

"  Lord,  I  thought  I  had  'em ! ''  he  mut- 
tered, and  proceeded  to  revive  himself 
with  a  long  draft  from  a  bottle  which  his 
foresight  had  provided  against  a  repent- 
ant morning. 

At  ten  o'clock  Rebel  Jones  was  ar- 
raigned before  Justice  Scower,  and  the 
hearing  set  for  the  following  Thursday, 
which  was  a  week  off.  Meantime  he  was 
released  under  bonds  in  the  sum  of  five 
hundred  dollars,  furnished  by  Pete 
Nicholson  and  Ed  Nicholson,  two  gen- 
tlemen who  were  compelled  to  affix  their 
marks  to  the  documents,  and  whose  joint 
belongings  probably  aggregated  half  the 
sum  called  for  by  the  bond — and  that  in 
horseflesh,  saddlery,  and  weapons. 


V. 


Amono  his  mother's  people  he  was 
known  as  Juan  Bat'hurst.  Among  his 
father's,  from  Ensenada  to  San  Jose,  he 
was  hailed  as  Cholo  Jack. 

He  was  tall,  slender,  and  darkly  hand- 
some, with  flashing  teeth  and  a  black 
mustache.  He  was  somewhat  theatrical 
in  his  dress,  and  affected  a  cherry  red 
neckerchief  that  set  off  the  brown  clarity 
of  his  complexion  marvelously.  The 
treble  cord  of  his  sombrero,  his  spurs 
and  horse  jewelry,  and  the  plating  of  his 
weapons  were  all  of  silver;  he  rode  like  a 
centaur,  handled  his  six  shooter  like  an 
American,  and  could  pin  a  playing  card 


to  a  tree  at  twenty  feet  with  an  under- 
hand fling  of  his  short,  heavy  knife. 

These  accomplishments  were  part  of 
his  inheritance. 

When  he  swaggered  through  the 
Spanish  quarter  of  San  Bernardino,  the 
old  people  who  stood  in  the  doorways 
lowered  their  eyes  or  spat  upon  the 
ground  as  he  passed,  crossing  themselves 
and  piously  devoting  him  to  the  devil 
whom  he  served.  The  fear  and  detesta- 
tion with  which  he  was  regarded  in  his 
birthplace,  so  far  from  annoying  him, 
tickled  his  inordinate  vanity.  He  showed 
his  white  teeth  as  he  smiled  over  his 
shoulder  at  the  girls  who  glanced  at  him 
furtively  and  with  quickened  heart  beats 
when  he  lounged  by,  his  silver  spurs 
tinkling  and  the  hot  sunlight  of  the  lazy 
South  twinkling  from  his  accouterments 
with  dazzling  brilliancy. 

He  dealt  faro  or  monte  with  equal 
facility  when  he  cared  to  work,  which 
was  seldom.  He  appeared  and  disap- 
peared with  suspicious  abruptness  and 
irregularities,  and  rode  superior  horse- 
flesh, which  changed  with  his  comings 
and  goings. 

The  padre  eyed  him  sternly — none 
the  less  sternly  that  he  affected  a  mock- 
ing deference  towards  the  old  man,  in 
which  the  mockery  was  so  subtle  and  so 
wholly  overlaid  by  elaborate  formality 
that  it  could  no  more  be  seized  upon 
than  a  drop  of  quicksilver,  escaped  from 
the  flask,  can  be  caught  up  by  the  hand. 

That  he  was  bad  no  one  doubted  but 
the  one  w^ho  sliould  have  doubted  most, 
as  having  most  at  stake. 

"  My  daughter,"  said  the  padre  to 
Chiquita  Morales,  "  beware  of  that  man. 
Avoid  him  as  you  would  avoid  a  rattle- 
snake or  a  deadly  sin.  He  is  everything 
that  is  evil,  and  if  you  listen  to  him  he 
will  drag  you  into  the  pit  of  the  enemy 
of  mankind." 

Chiquita  was  seventeen,  a  child  in 
experience  and  a  woman  in  instincts  and 
emotions.  She  was  a  beauty  in  which 
the  Mexican  type  was  augmented  by 
something  high  bred  and  wilful  in  the 
fine  chiseling  of  the  sensitive  nose,  the 
lift  of  the  black  penciled  eyebrows,  and 
the  arch  of  the  perfect  instep.  Her  com- 
plexion was  creamy,  and  mantled  with 
the  passionate  blood  of  the  South;  her 
lips  were  full  and  red,  her  eyes  a  liquid 
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brown.  She  was  tall,  deep  bosomed,  and 
lissome  as  a  lily  stalk. 

She  lived  with  her  mother  and  her 
grandmother,  who  clung  tenaciously  to 
a  tradition  of  family  greatness  anteda- 
ting the  advent  of  the  Gringo,  and  in 
their  scrimped  and  threadbare  poverty 
maintained  their  pretensions  by  a  thou- 
sand feminine  shifts  and  petty  self  de- 
ceptions that  were  at  once  futile  and 
•pathetic. 

They  were  so  wrapped  about  in  the 
shreds  and  tatters  of  a  vanished  pomp 
that  the  gossip  of  the  fountain  never 
reached  them.  That  a  daughter  of  their 
line — a  line  that  for  a  century  lorded 
it  over  a  hundred  thousand  cattle  dotted 
acres — would  stoop  to  receive  the  ad- 
dresses of  one  so  immeasurably  below 
her  caste  as  Juan  Ramirez  was  in  their 
eyes  an  impossibility.  Therefore  it  was 
not  to  be  thought  of. 

So  wholly  did  they  dwell  in  the  past — 
the  past  that  was  before  the  Gringo 
lawyers  at  San  Francisco  tinkered  the 
Morales  grants,  thereby  dispossessing 
and  impoverishing  them — that  the  hints 
which  won  through  the  barriers  of  their 
exclusiveness  fell  upon  deaf  ears.  The 
good  padre  half  determined  to  speak 
out,  but  he  waited  too  long. 

One  night  Chiquita  disappeared. 
There  was  a  tremendous  buzzing  and 
gesticulating  about  the  fountain  next 
morning;  not  a  little  laughter,  also,  for 
the  haughtiness  of  the  Morales  had  not 
failed  to  awaken  enmity  in  some  quar- 
ters, and  the  downfall  of  the  high  is 
pregnant  with  mirth  the  world  over. 

Cholo  Jack  was  missing,  too,  of  course. 
It  was  quickly  learned  that  the  pair  had 
taken  the  trail  for  Los  Angeles,  some 
sixty  miles  to  westward.  The  priest 
called  upon  the  stricken  family  to  con- 
dole and  advise. 

He  found  the  mother  and  grandmoth- 
er courteously  solicitous  concerning  his 
own  failing  health,  but  absolutely  dumb 
touching  their  own  grief,  which  had  con- 
gealed. Vainly  he  remonstrated  with 
them  upon  this  unnatural  attitude. 
They  had  no  such  granddaughter,  no 
such  daughter;  if  she  had  existed,  she 
was  dead  and  their  sorrow  was  sacred, 
oven  from  the  padre. 

The  priest  went  away  much  grieved. 
Chiquita  had  been,  and  was,  a  favorite 


of  his.  He  believed  he  had  sufficient  in- 
fluence— nay,  power,  if  need  were — to 
compel  Juan  Bat^hurst  to  right  the 
wrong,  so  far  as  the  church  could  right 
it.  So  he  ordered  Pedro  to  saddle  the 
old  white  mare,  and,  crowding  a  few 
necessaries  into  his  saddle  bags,  set  out, 
with  a  sad  and  troubled  heart,  for  the 
City  of  the  Angels. 

To  give  the  devU  his  due,  Cholo  Jack 
fulfilled  his  promise  of  marriage  when 
Los  Angeles  was  reached.  They  made 
the  trip  in  fifteen  hours,  and,  everything 
being  in  readiness  at  the  old  plaza,  the 
ceremony  was  gone  through  without  un- 
necessary delay. 

On  the  second  day  appeared  the  padre, 
who  had  no  difficulty  in  locating  the 
runaway  couple  at  an  American  hotel. 

Chiquita  threw  herself  into  the  old 
man's  arms  and  shed  tears,  which  were 
mostly  tears  of  happiness.  She  began  to 
plead  with  him  to  intercede  with  her 
people  for  forgiveness. 

Now,  the  priest,  who  was  very  gentle 
with  the  girl  and  tried  hard  to  make  the 
best  of  a  bad  enough  matter,  had  it  laid 
upon  his  conscience  to  examine  the 
county  records,  in  order  that  he  might 
set  all  gossip  at  rest  upon  his  return  to 
San  Bernardino. 

This  quest  led  him  to  the  office  of  the 
county  recorder.  The  volume  he  wanted 
was  in  use  when  he  asked  for  it,  the  clerk 
pointing  with  the  butt  of  his  pen  at  a 
showily  dressed  woman  of  rather  opulent 
charms  who  was  poring  over  the  pages 
with  a  knitted  brow  at  an  adjacent 
counter. 

She  was  large,  blond,  and  wore  a 
great  deal  of  jewelry.  There  was  an  ex- 
pression about  the  jaw  indicating  firm- 
ness; the  mouth  was  ample,  red  lipped, 
and  rather  humorous.  As  the  priest 
took  stock  of  these  details,  she  looked  up. 

"  Say,  you !  ^'  she  called  to  the  clerk  in 
a  strong  but  not  unpleasant  voice. 

"  What  is  it,  madam  ?  "  he  asked,  ap- 
proaching brisldy  behind  the  counter. 

"  I  want  to  know  what  kind  of  a 
lookin'  man  this  Warn  Bathearsed  was, 
that  took  out  a  marriage  license  yester- 
day." 

"  A  good  lookin'  gent,''  answered  the 
clerk.    "  Mexican.    So  was  the  lady.'' 

The  brow  knitted  itself  more  deeply. 

"  You  didn't  notice,  did  ye,"  she  said 
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slowly,  "  whether  he  sported  a  scar 
about  here  ?  " 

She  indicated  the  angle  of  the  jaw 
with  her  gloved  finger. 

The  clerk  shook  his  head. 

"  Pardon  nic,  mees,"  put  in  the  priest 
with  a  bow,  "  I  am  acquaint'  with  the 
man.    He  has,  as  indicate',  a  scar." 

"  Thanks.  That's  what  I  was  wantin' 
to  know.  I  spotted  him  from  the  hotel 
winder  in  the  plaza  this  mornin',  an' 
knew  it  was  him.  They  told  me  he  jest 
got  married,  an'  I  reckoned  I'd  make 
sure."  She  turned  to  the  clerk :  "  Now, 
young  man,  you  jest  p'int  out  the  sher- 
iff's office,  an'  I'll  be  movin'." 

She  shut  the  book  with  a  elam,  and, 
gathering  up  her  voluminous  skirts, 
stood  waiting.  The  priest  had  a  vague 
foreboding  of  trouble.  He  half  guessed 
the  truth. 

"  Again  your  pardon,"  he  murmured 
with  another  bow,  "  but  will  you  permit 
that  I  inquire  if  anythin'  ees  wrong? 
The  young  lady  he  have  marry  ees  one 
of  my  charge,  and  I  am,  in  a  way,  a  wit- 
ness of  that  marriage." 

The  woman  looked  at  him  in  doubt 
for  a  moment,  then  opened  her  purse 
and,  producing  a  card,  handed  it  to  him. 

*'  That's  me,"  she  exclaimed  with  an 
explanatory  gesture  towards  the  square 
of  pasteboard  which  he  was  adjusting  his 
spectacles  to  read.  "  That's  me.  Mrs. 
Warn  Ramirez  that  is,  Mrs.  Hannibal 
Geddings  that  was.    I  run  the  Geddings 


House  up  at  Salinas.  An'  two  years  ago, 
bein'  a  widder  by  reason  of  Hannibal 
monkeyin'  with  a  kag  of  blastin'  powder 
— which  he  would  go  into  quartz  jninin' 
— I  married  this  Mexican  scoundrel  that 
calls  himself  Warn  Bathearsed." 

The  priest  gave  a  little  gasp,  but  re- 
covered himself. 

"  If  this  is  true,  it  is  terrible,"  he 
groaned.    "  What  will  you  do  ?  " 

"  Jail  him  for  bigamy,  if  there's  any 
law  in  the  State  of  Californey  in  such 
case  made  an'  provided,"  she  answered 
promptly.  "  Now,  young  man,  show  me 
the  sheriff's  office,  an'  be  quick  about  it. 
I'll  have  a  warrant  out  in  two  shakes." 

The  priest  stood  irresolute  for  a  min- 
ute, and  then,  following  the  woman  out, 
hurried  quickly  to  the  hotel  in  the  plaza. 

He  had  no  purpose;  he  would  form  one 
as  events  shaped  themselves.  His  sole 
instinct  was  to  protect  Chiquita.  She 
met  him  at  the  door;  she  had  been 
crying. 

"Oh,  padre,  padre,"  and  she  sobbed 
afresh,  "  he  is  gone — he  is  gone." 

"  Where  ?  "  the  priest  gasped. 

*'  To  Yuma.  Something  has  hap- 
pened. He  would  not  tell  me  what. 
I  am  to  await  him  here." 

"  You  must  return  with  me  at  once  to 
San  Bernardino." 

"I  cannot!    I  will  not!" 

The  priest  studied  her  face  in  silent 
sorrow,  and,  with  a  sigh,  laid  his  hand 
upon  her  head  and  passed  out. 


(To  he  continued.) 


THE  PRAISE  OP   HOPE. 

Believe  me,  truly  'twas  not  I 
Who  sang  that  hope  did  ever  seem 
Like  saddest  singing  in  a  dream- 
Believe  me,  truly  'twas  not  I, 
Becanse  for  me  the  song  of  hope 

Is  bright  as  harp  tones  of  Apollo ; 
I  hear  it  up  life's  laureled  slope  : 
"  Oh,  follow,  follow,  follow  !" 

Believe  me,  truly  'twas  not  1 
Who  sang  that  hope  did  ever  seem 
Like  faded  flowers  in  a  dream — 

Beileve  me,  truly  'twas  not  I, 

Because  for  me  the  flower  of  hope 
Blooms  on  each  hill  and  down  each  hollow. 

And  lured  by  fragrance  up  life's  slope 
I  follow,  follow,  follow  ! 


Clarence  Urmy. 
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New  York's   Water   Front. 


BY  ANNE  O'HAGAN 


THE  INTERESTING  AND  CHARACTERISTIC  FEATURES  OF  THE 
GREATEST  AND  MOST  PICTURESQUE  OF  AMERICAN  PORTS,  AS 
THEY  APPEAR  TO  AN  OBSERVANT  TRAVELER  ALONG  THE  RIVERS 
THAT  SURROUND  NEW  YORK. 


TO  most  of  the  world,  eyes  are  not  un- 
like satchels  or  railroad  tickets — 
admirable  adjuncts  to  a  journey.  When 
one  has  traversed  half  a  continent  for  a 
view^  it  is  permissible  to  use  them  to 
discover  it;  but  to  waste  them  on  the 
views  that  lie  about  one  in  the  place 
where  one  earns  a  living  and  passes  three 
hundred  and  fifty  days  a  year — that 
would  be  absurd.  This  reserving  of  the 
actually  perceiving  eye  for  foreign  uses 
has  gradually  led  to  the  assumption  that 
scenery  is  never  a  home  product.  And 
very  good  Americans  would  protest  if 
they  were  assured  that  there  are  more 
wonderful  "  marines  '^  about  New  York 
City  than  Venice  herself  could  show; 
they  would  stand  incredulous  to  hear 
that  scenes  as  dramatic  were  enacted, 
and  life  as  strange  was  lived,  along  the 
water  fronts  of  the  big  city  as  any  that 
ever  made  young  hearts  palpitate  or 
young  hair  rise  in  Dickens'  stories. 

It  would  be  strange  if  this  were  not 
so.  No  other  city  is  so  placed.  New 
York  fronts  a  great  bay — two  great  bays, 
opening  one  from  the  other  like  the 
corona  of  a  flower  from  its  calyx.  It  is 
girded  about  by  streams — one,  a  majes- 
tic, slow  moving  river,  making  its  un- 
hurried way  to  the  sea  beside  a  great 
wall  of  gray  rock;  another,  a  brisk,  cur- 
rent troubled,  boat  fretted  passage  be- 
tween cities;  still  others,  little  rivulets 
where  minnows  might  dart  in  the  shad- 
ows of  low  growing  bushes.  In  all.  New 
York  has  nearly  a  hundred  and  forty 
miles  of  water  front. 

Come  out  to  the  bay  early  in  the  morn- 
ing. How  many  navies  could  it  hold  be- 
tween its  misty  shores?  It  stretches 
away  from  the  tower  and  chimney 
crowded  point  of  land  which  is  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  city,  off  to  a 


wooded  island.  Beyond,  below  the  Nar- 
rows, it  makes  a  wider  curve.  Low  ly- 
ing shores,  scarcely  discernible  until  the 
sun  has  burned  away  the  vapor,  inclose 
it;  there  are  small  islands  in  the  cup 
shaped  expanse  of  waters — small  official 
islands  known  to  the  incoming  tourist 
or  the  home  coming  American  as  spots 
where  he  is  likely  to  be  held  up  if  there 
has  been  rumor  of  plague  or  pestilence 
in  the  places  whence  he  comes. 

THE  UPPER  BAY  AND  ITS  ISLANDS. 

The  Upper  Bay  is  rather  crowded. 
Liberty,  looming  large  and  ghostlike 
through  the  early  morning  light,  is  the 
most  conspicuous  of  its  holdings.  Be- 
hind her,  the  New  Jersey  shore  makes  a 
protecting  curve,  holding  her  within  it. 
Even  when  the  full  light  has  triumphed 
over  the  vaporous  dawn  she  is  dim.  Her 
bronze  robe  is  growing  gray  and  green 
with  years  and  brine  and  salt  air. 

Here  also  is  Governor's  Island,  a 
stone's  throw  from  the  Battery  Park. 
It  is  a  green  little  mound,  with  a  gray 
stone  sea  wall.  On  it  a  primitive  fort 
turns  cannon  loopholes  out  to  sea  in 
amusing  menace.  The  round,  brick 
castle,  rising  rustily  from  the  green- 
sward, is  somehow  a  joke,  such  a  little 
David  it  would  be  if  a  great  Goliath  of 
a  modern  war  vessel  should  ever  get 
within  firing  distance  of  it.  The  bar- 
racks and  the  officers'  houses  rise  in 
hideous  geometrical  exactness.  A  bay- 
onet catches  the  sunlight  and  draws  the 
eyes,  and  one  sees  a  sentry  walking  the 
sea  wall  with  an  automatic  motion  of  his 
knees.  It  is  like  a  toy  fort,  with  toy 
houses  and  toy  soldiers,  that  one  might 
buy  in  a  neat  box  and  give  to  a  warlike 
child  at  Christmas. 

On  another  island  in  the  Upper  Bay  is 
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a  modern  monstrosity  of  a  building — all 
cold  gray  stone,  cut  so  as  to  accentuate 
the  coldness.  This  is  Ellis  Island,  and 
in  the  gray  institution — no  delicate  mist 
could  ever  veil  it  so  as  to  make  it  seem 
anything  else  than  an  institution — im- 
migrants are  received  and  their  creden- 
tials examined  before  they  are  sent  over 
to  the  office  at  Battery  Park,  which  is  to 
them  the  portal  to  America — to  the  tene- 
ments of  the  cities,  the  farm  lands  of  the 
West,  to  the  factories  and  the  hoarding 
and  the  slaving. 

Out  in  the  Upper  Bay,  too,  one  sees 
strange  craft  gathered.    Often  there  are 


them;  they  load  again  with  whatever 
merchandise  they  wish  to  carry  back  to 
Argentina  or  New  Brunswick  or  what- 
ever the  place  for  which  they  are  bound. 
They  have  a  half  pathetic  interest,  if  one 
is  sentimental.  They  are  the  poor  con- 
nections of  the  proud  line  of  "  ocean 
greyhounds";  they  are,  somehow,  in 
their  homelessness  near  a  v/hole  city  full 
of  dock  homes,  half  way  descendants  of 
the  pirates;  they  are  drifting  derelict- 
wards,  and,  for  all  their  great  bulk  as 
they  lie  half  way  out  of  the  blue  water, 
they  are  pitiful  things.  Homelessness 
will  be  pathetic,  even  in  ships. 


half  a  dozen  tramp  steamers,  or  even 
more,  lying  there,  their  hulls,  black  or 
dull  red,  lifted  high  out  of  the  water, 
waiting  for  cargoes  to  weigh  them  down 
again.  Their  smoke  stacks  are  dingy, 
their  dull  sides  a  mockery  to  the  spick 
and  span,  scoured  and  painted  steam- 
ships of  the  regular  lines  which  leave 
their  duly  appointed  docks  and  make 
a  brave  showing  as  they  plow  seaward. 
About  the  tramps,  lying  idle  in  the  bay 
and  anchored  fast,  the  tugs  buzz  in- 
sistently. The  passengers  of  the  excur- 
sion boats  and  the  Staten  Island  ferry 
scan  them  closely,  striving  to  read  the 
names  lettered  on  their  sides  or  bows. 
They  make  docks  as  docks  are  offered  to 
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The  times  when  the  bay  should  be  the 
goal  of  the  painter  who  has  marine  as- 
pirations, and  who  generally  takes  his 
kit  to  Venice,  are  three.  In  the  morn- 
ing, when  everything  is  pearl  and  ame- 
thyst through  mists  that  the  sun  soon 
drinks  up;  when  the  little  sailboats  are 
floating  dreams,  and  the  big  tramps  are 
German  ogres  of  the  ocean;  when  the 
tall  buildings  crowding  back  of  the  Bat- 
tery Green  are  visions  of  a  heavenly  city 
sort,  and  the  dim,  stately  Liberty  is  the 
divinity  of  it  all.  Or,  again,  at  a  clear 
sunset  time,  when  the  oil  works  at  the 
outer  end  of  the  curve  of  the  Jersey 
shore  are  permitted  by  the  inconsistent 
powers  to  be  a  factor  of  beajvty;  when 
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flower — blue,  powdered  with  yellow  dust; 
it  bends  down  embracing  with  a  sort  of 
wide  tenderness  the  waters  and  the 
lighted  shores  and  those  who  look  up  at 
it.  The  yellow  dust  from  the  star  sta- 
mens of  the  great  blue  flower  is  wreathed 
in  wonderful  patterns,  as  though  it  were 
through  the  intricacy  of  a  dance  that  it 
had  been  flung.  On  the  blue  water,  ri- 
sing as  though  to  kiss  the  bending  night 
blue  sky,  myriads  more  of  lights,  lumi- 
nous as  the  stars,  move  through  other  in- 
tricate mazes.  From  the  darkness  of  the 
shores,  innumerable  lights  glow  steadily. 
Green  and  rose,  the  lights  on  little  an- 
chored vessels  bob  with  the  rising  and 
sinking  waters.  The  Goddess  is  a  shad- 
ow with  one  straight  line  of  silver  fall- 
ing on  one  side  of  her  and  out  across  the 
water.  Depth  on  depth  of  blue,  luster 
on  luster  of  star  and  of  earth  born  light 
— that  is  the  bay  at  night. 

ALONG   THE  EAST  RIVER. 

Leaving  the  bay,  one  may  go  up  the 
East  Kiver.  To  do  this  he  will  pass  under 
the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  which  unites  the 
two  cities  at  a  point  very  little  east  of 
the  eniptying  of  the  river  into  th.e  bay. 
Now  tliat  Brooklyn  is  to  be  connected 
witli  New  York  at  other  ])oint8  higher 
up  than  the  present  bridge,  and  by 
bridges  less  beautiful,  it  may  be  per- 
mitted to  rhapsodize  over  it.  From 
either  the  river  or  the   bay  its  stone 


columns  are  incomparably  lovely.  At 
night,  when  they  are  barely  suggested 
as  solider  darkness  against  the  intan- 
gible darkness  of  the  air  and  the  wakr. 
when  there  are  moving  river  lights  i>e- 
neath  them,  they  are  of  dream-like 
beauty.  In  spite  of  their  strength,  they 
have  all  the  grace  of  delicate  things,  an»l 
were  it  not  for  the  almost  universal  prac- 
tice of  using  one's  eyes  to  discover 
beauty  only  away  from  home,  it  woiiW 
seem  that  there  would  be  nightly  parties 
down  the  river  to  see  the  mid  air  marvel 
of  the  bridge. 

Along  the  East  River  in  New  York 
the  scenes  are  perhaps  a  little  more  pic- 
turesque than  along  the  North  Kiver,  at 
the  opposite  side  of  the  city.  From  tlu 
North  River  piers  the  great  liners  g<^ 
out  abroad;  from  the  East  there  an- 
more  steamers  for  home  travel — steam- 
ers that  go  up  the  river  and  out  into  tl.e 
KSound  and  on  to  New  England  port>; 
steamers  for  New  Haven  or  Sag  Har- 
bor or  Portland.  They  are  poorer  lint- 
than  those  which  have  their  well  ap- 
pointed docks  and  houses  across  the  c'wj. 
Their  tickets  are  not  sold  in  fine  wait- 
ing rooms.  A  sort  of  box-like  shed  at 
the  entrance  to  the  long,  darkish,  tar 
and  rope  and  brine  smelling  pier  is  the 
usual  ticket  office.  Cabs  and  hansoms 
do  not  wait  in  obsequious  cert^iinty  *^i 
fares  outside  their  doors.    Dravs  roll  up 
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and  there  is  much  shout- 
ing. There  are  maledic- 
tions in  divers  tongues. 
There  is  the  grinding 
sound  of  heavy  wheels, 
the  reverberating  tossing 
of  barrels  and  boxes  to  the 
ground.  The  picturesque 
longshoreman  is  here 
ready  to  do  strange  deeds 
with  ropes  and  bales,  and 
to  perform  great  feats  of 
strength,  while  the 
muscles  in  his  arms  knot 
beneath  his  blue  flannel 
sleeves  and  w^hipcords 
come  out  upon  his  tanned 
forehead. 

On  the  East  River  bank 
there  are  signs  telling 
one  that  here  one  may  sail, 
not  only  to  New  England 
and  thence  into  King  Ed- 
ward's American  domain, 
but  also  south  into  strange 
countries.  Cuba  and  Por- 
to Rico,  Brazil  and  Vene- 
zuela, beckon  by  dingy  lit- 
tle signs  hung  up  on  dingy 
little  wharves.  Southern 
produce  is  unloaded  here. 
Sometimes  the  air  is  pun- 
gent with  tobacco;  some- 
times great  bunches  of  ba- 
nanas, still  in  their  pale 
green  stage,  are  flung 
ashore.  Now  it  is  oranges 
that  sweeten  the  breeze, 
though  most  of  these  come 
in  on  the  other  side  of  the 
city  from  the  great  trans- 
continental railways;  and 
sometimes  peppers,  man- 
goes, and  strange  South- 
ern pickles  are  unloaded. 

One  of  the  most  inter- 
esting sights  that  the  wa- 
ter front  holds  is  the  hour 
when  the  longshoreman 
receives  his  pay.  The 
longshoreman  is  generally 
a  foreigner  or  a  negro.  He 
is  generally  also  a  person 
of  strength,  and  he  is  not 
lacking  in  a  rough  pictu- 
resqueness.  But  if  one  may 
judge  by  pay  day  scenes. 
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he  is  not  always  a  person  of  thrift  and 
of  exactest  honesty. 

The  agent  of  the  company  which  has 
employed  him,  often  a  young  man  at  the 
other  physical  extreme  from  the  laborer 
— slight,  wiry,  nervously  alert — is  on 
hand  with  the  money.    The  large  long- 


lower  end  of  the  city.  Farther  up  there 
are  a  few  ferry  houses,  a  few  nonde- 
script piers,  then  warehouses  and  brew- 
eries in  alternation,  and  here  and  there 
a  "  summer  garden."  In  some  localities 
the  tenements  come  almost  straight  to 
the  water's  edge,  and  there  are  "  gangs  " 


THE   ARRIVAL  OP  AN  OCEAN  STEAMER— THE  WHITE  STAR  LINER  OCEANIC  COMING  TO  HER  PIER. 


shoreman  is  there.  And  so  is  the  long- 
shoreman's landlady.  She  finds  it  neces- 
sary to  be  there.  Score  in  hand,  sharp 
tongue  ready  for  action,  keen,  hard  eyes 
ready  for  all  attempts  at  escape,  she  is 
side  by  side  with  her  debtor  victim  when 
he  advances  for  his  earnings.  Woe  to 
him  if  he  attempts  to  give  her  the  slip 
or  if  he  disputes  her  account.  She  has 
in  her  vocabulary  probably  the  choicest 
collection  of  Billingsgate  still  extant. 
She  has  also  a  griplike  steel, and  strength 
that  makes  her  a  match  for  the  strong 
man  of  the  wharves.  Black  or  white,  she 
has  determination,  and  it  is  a  wily  long- 
shoreman that  nwinages  to  escape  her. 

IN  DARKEST  NEW  YORK. 

The  East  River  piers,  from  which  boats 
go  out  to  far  ports,  are  bunched  at  the 


who  occupy  certain  wharves  at  night. 
There  are  low  drinking  places  scattered 
at  near  enough  intervals  to  make  it  an 
easy  matter  for  any  member  of  a  river- 
side band  to  quench  his  thirst  at  any 
time. 

There  are  not  very  many  places  still 
left  in  New  York  in  which  it  is  not  safe 
and  even  fairly  comfortable  for  a  woman 
to  walk  after  nightfall  if  she  is  properly 
escorted.  But  there  are  parts  of  the 
East  River  shore  where  she  would  not 
be  comfortable,  even  though  she  might 
be  safe  from  any  more  desperate  annoy- 
ance than  that  occasioned  by  jocular 
comment  on  her  appearance. 

The  streets  near  the  river  are  badly 
lighted.  The  piers  are  long  shadows, 
reaching  into  the  water.  There  are  the 
gangs  loafing  about  them.     There  are 
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stray  loafers  emerging  from  the  saloons, 
which  lack  the  cheerful  glitter  and 
brightness  of  similar  resorts  on  the 
Bowery,  for  instance.  The  solitary  men 
have  an  air  of  skulking  along  the  dark, 
dirty  street;  the  groups  have  the  man- 
ner of  those  who  intend  to  take  up  all 
the  room  there  is.  Occasionally  a  lonely 
cur  appears  and  snarls  or  trots  furtively 
along  at  a  furtive  owner's  heels.  If  the 
sandbag,  that  gentle  means  of  enforcing 
silence  and  of  compelling  philanthropy, 
is  still  in  use,  it  must  be  in  some  of  the 
dim,  evil  blocks  just  of!  the  East  River 
in  the  lower  and  middle  section  of  the 
city. 

In  these  unsavory  regions,  too,  lying 
close  to  the  river,  there  are  gas  houses. 
And  the  '*  gas  house  gangs  '-  are  sup- 
posed to  be  a  terror  to  the  law  abiding 
citizens — who  are  always  credited  with 
being  timorous — of  their  various  re- 
gions. In  tiie  *'  gas  house  gangs  *' — the 
informal  societies  of  tough  and  idle 
young  men  who  loaf  in  the  nuilodorous 
and  rather  deserted  neighborhood — the 
police  look  for  the  committers  of  petty 
depredations — the  breakers  of  windows, 
the  slitters  of  awnings,  the  harassers  of 
sidewalk  merchants.    And  the  more  seri- 


ous criminals,  too — the  robbers  of  tiil^ 
the  incipient  burglars,  the  bruisers  and 
fighters — are  sought  in  the  membership 
of  these  gangs. 

However,  the  whole  stretch  of  the 
East  River  shore  is  not  given  over  t'^ 
the  sway  of  the  gang.  There  are,  i'>- 
wards  the  northern  end  of  it,  gmn 
slopes  which  neither  warehouse  nor  tene- 
ment has  yet  preempted.  Here  are  gar- 
dens and  picnic  grounds.  Old  fashioned 
wooden  houses,  standing  back  among  thf 
trees  on  the  slopes,  have  been  converi«'«l 
by  Teutonic  thrift  into  restaurants 
where  Teutonic  delicacies  are  to  be  oh- 
tained.  In  the  grounds  are  swings  an<l 
merry  go  rounds,  where  the  young  may 
indulge  in  the  fearful  motions  whieh 
seem  to  delight  them,  while  there  are 
also  chairs  and  tables  where  the  el<l»*^ 
may  seek  in  conversation  and  food  pleas- 
ures suited  to  their  age. 

ALONG  THE  HARLEM  RIVER. 

By  and  by  the  East  River  split;^ 
around  a  green  promontory.  There  it 
is  lost.  It  disappears  to  the  right,  if 
one  is  facing  north,  into  Long  Island 
Sound.  To  the  left,  the  Harlem  Riv»'r 
begins  to  wind  its  narrow,  tortuous  way. 
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rowers  in  outre  attire.  Rhythmically 
and  swiftly  the  boats  glide  up  stream 
and  down.  Sometimes  a  solitary  rower 
is  out  for  practice  in  a  cedar  craft  that 
seems  like  some  gigantic,  varnished  pod, 
so  long  and  narrow  is  it.  There  are 
regattas,  too,  from  time  to  time,  when 
the  boat  house  piazzas  are  crowded  with 
bright  dresses  and  parasols,  and  when 
the  moving  arms  and  blades  that  seem 
all  one  piece  of  mechanism  move  to  the 
stimulus  of  feminine  applause. 

The  crews  which  make  a  science  of 
rowing  are  not  the  only  rowers  on  the 
Harlem.  All  along  it  there  are  queer 
water  resorts  where  boats  are  to  let,  or 
fish  lines  or  bait.  From  these  go  forth 
all  sorts  of  parties  in  all  sorts  of  boats — 
the  flat  bottomed  boat,  which  needs 
fresh  paint  and  which  calls  for  constant 
bailing,  being  the  most  frequent  of  the 
latter,  while  the  former  are  very  often 
boys  who  have  scarcely  graduated  from 
the  gamin  class,  and  whose  nautical 
knowledge  is  a  perilously  little  thing. 

Following  the  windings  of  the  stream 
in  one  of  these,  passing  a  braying  resort 
or  two  on  the  way,  avoiding  tugs  and 
dredges,  passing  beneath  three  bridges, 


one  comes  out  finally  into  Spuyten  Duy- 
vil  Creek,  which,  joining  the  Hudson  and 
the  Harlem  at  the  northern  end  of  New 
York,  makes  it  a  complete  island. 

When  one  first  comes  into  the  pretty 
creek,  one  is  delighted.  The  northern 
end  of  the  island  is  high,  so  that  all  view 
of  the  towers  and  steeples  and  waUs  is 
cut  ofif.  There  is  a  bank  sloping  gently 
down ;  there  is  a  green,  grassy  marge  to 
the  placid  little  stream ;  there  is  a  white 
farmhouse  which  might  be  miles  away 
grazing  at  ease  and  giving  the  last  touch 
of  bucolic  calm  to  the  scene.  A  boat 
or  two  may  be  resting  within  the  waters. 
Why,  one  asks,  should  such  a  gentle, 
harmless  little  stream  ever  have  been 
vilified  by  such  a  name  as  "  Spitting 
Devil ''? 

If  he  rows  across  it — ^as  he  surely  will, 
tempted  by  its  mild  beauty — he  will  soon 
know.  There  is  a  railroad  bridge  over 
it  into  the  Hudson.  The  full  sweep  of 
the  water  may  bear  the  rower  quietly 
out  into  the  great  river — ^and  then  he 
may  try  to  get  back ! 

The  Spitting  Devil  is  suddenly  seen 
to  deserve  its  name— or  a  much  worse 
one.       The     currents    are     constantly 
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changing  at  this  northern  end  of  the 
island,  thanks  to  the  making  of  a  ship 
canal  and  the  joining  of  many  waters. 
But  in  addition  to  their  variability,  they 
are  of  exceeding  strength.  On  the  days 
when  they  permit  an  easy  entrance  from 
the  sheltered,  pool-like  creek  to  the 
broad,  smooth  flowing  river,  they  make 


slope  and  yet  well  above  the  river. 
Along  this  carriages  roll,  not  to  test  the 
qualities  of  horses  as  on  the  Speedway, 
but  to  give  their  occupants  a  chance  to 
breathe  deep  and  to  fill  their  eyes  with 
peaceful  beauty.  Here  bicyclists  whirl, 
but  not  in  hordes  as  on  the  cycle  paths. 
Here  are  foot  wanderers.    Here  the  un- 


ON  ONE  OP  THE    RECREATION    PIERS — "  IN   THE  SUMMER    THEY   ARE  CROWDED   WITH    THE   WOMEN   AND 

CHILDREN   OF  THEIR  NEIGHBORHOODS.'* 


a  return  almost  impossible.  The  rower 
must  bend  to  his  oars — sometimes  he 
must  even  call  to  his  aid  the  sturdy  citi- 
zens who  manage  the  draw — before  he 
ran  induce  the  Spuyten  Duyvil  to  let 
him  return  to  its  sheltered  placidity. 

NEW  YORK'S  NOBLEST  RIVER. 

The  Hudson,  or  North  River,  is  the 
aristocracy  of  New  York's  water  fronts. 
When  one  first  comes  out  of  Spuyten 
Duyvil  one  sees  a  broad  stream — majes- 
tic is  not  too  large  a  word  to  apply  to  it 
— crowned  on  the  farther  side  by  great 
wooded  cliffs  that  stretch  north  for 
miles.  By  and  by  one  loses  them  in  a 
bend  far  enough  away  to  purple  with 
distance.  The  New  York  shore  is  beau- 
tifully wooded  for  a  long  way  down. 
Here  is  a  boulevard  at  the  foot  of  a 


trimmed  grass  shows  red  berry  or  gold- 
enrod  or  wild  rose  in  appointed  seasons. 

Farther  down  is  Riverside  Park,  with 
Grant's  Tomb  crowning  its  topmost 
height.  It  is  the  most  beautiful  of  water 
front  parks,  steep  and  diversified  itself, 
looking  across  the  broad  water  to  other 
heights  not  yet  spoiled  by  buildings. 
In  the  calm,  wide  river  at  this  point  are 
the  water  pageants.  Hither  come  the 
ships,  gay  with  bunting  or  with  parti- 
colored lights  at  celebrations,  to  fire  off 
salutes  at  the  tomb  of  the  hero.  Here  a 
stately  steamer,  making  a  dignified  way 
north,  or  a  trim  and  polished  yacht,  or 
occasionally  a  sailboat,  frets  the  water 
now  and  then.  But  there  is  no  hurr}f  of 
traffic,  no  confusion  of  trade,  in  this  cj\lm 
part  of  the  river.  f 

Farther   down   town   there   are  /the 
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homes  of  the  great  ocean  going  steamers, 
the  ferries  of  great  railroads,  and  much 
passing  of  boats.  From  half  a  dozen 
docks  ships  put  out  three  times  a  week 
to  make  the  five  or  six  or  eight  day  trip 
across  the  waste  of  waters.  But  there  is 
nothing  in  all  of  this  to  suggest  anything 
but  the  dignity  and  expensiveness  of 
great  commercial  enterprises. 

The  Brooklyn  water  front,  which  also 
belongs  to  New  York  now,  adds  to  the 
variety  which  the  latter  city  may  boast. 
Over  there  are  great  basins  where  the 
yachts  that  run  the  international  races 
are  docked.  There  are  shipyards  there, 
too,  where  half  a  hundred  yachts, 
stripped  of  their  canvas  and  roofed,  with 
their  booms  for  a  ridge  pole,  lie  in  win- 
ter quarters.  And  there  is  the  Navy 
Yard,  where  the  visitor  may  see  some  of 
the  ships  and  the  men  who  uphold  the 


honor  of  our  flag  in  war  and  in  peace  on 
many  seas. 

More  and  more  the  tendency  grows  to 
make  as  much  of  the  water  front  as  trade 
and  commerce  can  spare  from  their 
needs  into  playgrounds.  Riverside 
Park,  with  its  two  and  a  half  miles  of 
beautiful  roads  looking  towards  the  sun- 
set, illustrates  this.  So  does  the  old  Bat- 
tery Park,  smiling  perennially  green 
welcome  to  newcomers.  So  do  the  rec- 
reation piers  established  within  a  few 
years  along  both  river  banks.  These 
are  fitted  out  with  roofs  and  seats  and 
are  two  storied.  Bands  play  on  them  at 
appointed  times.  In  the  summer  they 
are  crowded  with  the  women  and  chil- 
dren of  their  neighborhoods.  The  de- 
light with  which  they  are  used  by  those 
for  whom  they  were  designed  is  a  strong 
argument  in  favor  of  their  increase. 
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BY  JOHN  R.   SPEARS. 

HOW  TIMBY'S  INVENTION  OF  THE  REVOLVING  TURRET  AND  ERICSSON'S 
CONSTRUCTION  OF  THE  FIRST  TURRET  SHIP  REVOLUTIONIZED  THE 
NAVIES  OF  THE  WORLD,  AND  WHY  THE  MONITOR  HAS  BEEN  SUPER- 
SEDED BY  THE  BATTLESHIP. 


WHEN  Theodore  R.  Timby,  a  youth 
from  the  interior  of  New  York 
State,  was  crossing  New  York  harbor 
about  sixty  years  ago,  and  the  old  round 
fort  on  Governor's  Island  caught  his  eye, 
there  was^born  the  idea  that  made  the 
monitor  the  most  effective  fighting  ma- 
chine of  its  day,  and  that  gave  the  mod- 
em battleship  its  tremendous  striking 
power.  Being  a  landsman,  it  did  not  at 
first  occur  to  Timby  to  adapt  his  notion 
to  the  sea.  It  struck  him  that  the  fort 
would  be  vastly  more  effective  if  it  could 
be  revolved,  so  as  to  bring  all  its  guns  to 
bear,  one  after  another,  on  an  enemy's 
ship  coming  up  the  harbor.  That  was 
manifestly  impossible  with  a  stone  struc- 
ture, but  he  quickly  conceived  the  plan 
of  an  iron  tower,  built  to  take  the  place 
of  a  fort,  and  revolving  on  a  vertical 
axis. 

Timby,  who  was  then  nineteen,  made 
a  model  of  ivory,  four  inches  high  and 


three  inches  in  diameter,  representing  a 
permanent  fort  foundation,  upon  which 
rested  a  revolving  tower,  with  a  small 
central  turret  for  a  lookout.  This  model 
was  completed  in  July,  1841.  A  year 
later  he  began  the  construction,  at  his 
home  in  Syracuse,  of  the  working  model 
of  an  iron  revolving  fort,  which  was 
completed  in  the  spring  of  1843,  when 
he  brought  it  to  New  York  and  exhibited 
it  in  a  vacant  lot  at  Liberty  and  Green- 
wich Streets.  It  attracted  crowds  of  in- 
terested spectators,  and  was  fully  de- 
scribed in  the  New  York  newspapers  at 
the  time. 

The  working  model  was  seven  feet  in 
diameter,  and  the  tower  was  turned  by 
either  one  of  two  engines  of  one  horse 
power.  It  was  fully  demonstrated,  at 
this  time,  that  a  tower  could  be  built 
that  would  bring  the  heaviest  guns  then 
known  to  bear  on  a  target  in  such  swift 
succession  that  one  could  be  fired  every 
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second,  and  yet  leave  ample  time  for 
reloading. 

THE  FIRST  IDEA  OF  A  TURRET  SHIP. 

His  experimental  success  with  a  re- 
volving land  fort  naturally  led  Timby 
to  the  idea  of  a  floating  battery  with  a 
revolving  tower,  for  harbor  defense.  The 
first  caveat  and  specifications  were  filed 
in  the  United  States  patent  office  on 
January  18,  1843.     The  invention  was 
described  as  "  a  revolving  metallic  tower 
for  a  floating  battery,  to  be  propelled  by 
steam.'^  The  prac- 
ticability of  Tim- 
^.-«-r-^  by's  invention  was 

acknowledged  b  y 
the  Secretary  of 
War  and  the  chief 
of  the  Ordnance 
Bureau  in  1848. 

The  dates  are 
important,  and  I 
have  been  careful 
to  give  them,  be- 
cause some  British 
authorities,  like 
Captain  Eardlev 
Wilmot,  in  "The 
^  Development       of 

JOHN  ERICSSON,  THE  SWEDISH  Xavics,"  asscrt 
AMERICAN  ENGINEER  WHO  that  Captain  Cow- 
designed    THE  j^oNrro^i,  p^^  ^.^4  ^^,^^  ^^^ 

A  FAMOUS  original  inventor 
of  the  turret  sys- 
tem. It  is  a  fact 
that  Coles  invented  a  turret  during  the 
Crimean  War  (1855-1856),  and  in 
June,  18G0,  he  read  a  paper  before 
the  United  Service  Institution  in 
which  he  proposed  "  a  low  freeboard 
vessel,  on  which  were  to  be  a  number 
of  cupolas  and  turrets,  each  contain- 
ing two  guns."  There  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  Coles'  plan  was  original 
with  him,  but  Timby  was  ahead  of  the 
Englishman  by  at  least  thirteen  years  in 
working  out  the  idea,  and  by  a  still 
longer  period  in  putting  the  invention 
to  practical  use. 

But  the  acknowledgment  of  Timby 's 
invention  was  not  followed  by  its  adop- 
tion by  the  United  States  government. 
Congress  refused  to  appropriate  money 
for  building  a  floating  battery.  It  was 
held  that  we  were  too  well  protected  to 
need  such  devices.    The  awakening  came 


THE     VESSEL 

ITS     NAME    TO 

TYPE  OF  nGHTING   SHIP. 


with  the  Civil  War,  and  the  story  pf  the 
first  turret  ship  begins  on  June  10, 1861, 
when  Lieutenant  John  M.  Brooke,  of  the 
Confederate  navy,  was  directed  to  de- 
sign an  ironclad  that  should  control  the 
waters  of  Chesapeake  Bay.  Naval  Con- 
structor J.  L.  Porter  and  Chief  Engi- 
neer W.  P.  Williamson  were  assigned  to 
assist  him.  They  took  the  hull  of  the 
old  United  States  frigate  Mcrrimac, 
then  lying  sunk  at  the  Norfolk  Navy 
Yard,  and  made  of  her  the  famous  case- 
mated  ironclad  known  by  that  name. 

Fortunately  for 
the  Federal  forces, 
the  mechanical  re- 
sources of  the  Con- 
federates were  lim- 
ited ;  many  months 
were  required  to 
do  the  work,  and 
during  the  long  in- 
terval the  Navy 
Department  at 
Washington 
learned  enough 
about  the  Merri- 
mac  to  become 
alarmed.  Nothing 
was     done     until  "' 

Congress  met,  and  commander  (  afterwards 
made     an     appro-      R^ar  admiral)  john  lori- 

•     ,  .  ^  ^t  MER    WORDEN,    who    COM- 

priation,  on  au-  mended  the  iTonitor  in 
gust  3,  for  the  spe-  her  battle  with  the 
cific  purpose  of  merrimac,  march  9, 1862. 
building  ironclads. 

A  board  of  naval  men  was  appoint- 
ed to  consider  plans,  and  then  came 
John  Ericsson  with  his  design  for  a 
low  lying  iron  steamer,  devoid  of  masts, 
and  provided  with  a  wrought  iron  Timby 
turret  holding  two  guns.  On  Septem- 
ber 8,  three  months  after  Brooke  began 
work  in  Virginia,  Ericsson's  plans  were 
accepted,  but  it  was  not  until  October  4 
that  a  definite  contract  with  him  was 
signed  by  the  naval  authorities. 

JOHN  ERICSSON'S  MONITOR. 

The  ship  that  was  then  built  has  been 
often  described  in  print,  but  it  is  worth 
while  to  tell  the  story  briefly  once  more, 
because  she  revolutionized  modern  naval 
warfare.  Ericsson  provided,  first,  a 
smooth,  rounded  iron  scow,  a  hundred 
and  twenty  four  feet  long,  thirty  four 
feet  wide,  and  six  feet  deep.    The  frames 
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from  the  top  of  this  scow  were  bent  out 
straight  on  all  sides,  and  then  carried 
up  in  such  shape  as  to  create  a  super 
added,  flat  bottomed  hull  a  hundred  and 
seventy  two  feet  long,  forty  one  feet 
wide,  and  five  feet  deep.  It  was  wedge 
shaped  at  each  end.  No  such  hull  had 
ever  been  built  before;  no  sailorman, 
even  in  the  delirium  of  drink,  could  pos- 
sibly conceive  such  a  thing.  This  hull 
was  made  of  boiler  iron  riveted  to  iron 
frames.  It  was  decked  over  with  heavy 
wooden  beams,  and  the  rim,  or  vertical 
side  of  the  upper  part  of  the  hull,  was 
reinforced  with  heavy  timber,  over 
v/hich  were  laid  five  iron  plates,  each  an 
inch  thick.  Two  thicknesses  of  half  inch 
iron  protected  the  flat  timber  deck  from 
a  plunging  fire.  Last  of  all,  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  deck  there  was  a  revolving 
turret,  twenty  feet  in  diameter  and 
nine  feet  high,  built  of  eight  thicknesses 
of  one  inch  plates  bolted  through  and 
through.  The  turret  carried  two  eleven 
inch  smooth  bore  guns,  that  could  fire 
solid  round  shot  weigliing  from  a  hun- 
dred and  seventy  to  a  hundred  and 
eighty  pounds.  Ericsson  and  his  part- 
ners paid  Timby  a  just  royalty  for  the 
privilege  of  using  his  invention. 

Here    was    a    steam    vessel    covered 


with  armor  that  could  protect  her  from 
the  fire  of  the  best  guns  then  in  use,  and 
she  was  armed  with  two  guns  capable  of 
destroying  any  other  ship  afloat.  She 
was  launched  under  the  name  of  Moni- 
tor on  January  30,  1862,  from  the  yard 
in  Greenpoint,  Brooklyn,  where  she  was 
constructed.  The  work  had  been  driven 
day  and  night  from  the  signing  of  the 
contract :  and  that  was  fortunate  for  the 
nation,  for  she  reached  Hampton  Roads 
just  in  time  to  save  the  Xorthern  States 
from  an  uncontrollable  panic. 

THE  FIGHTING  OP  MARCH  8  AND  9,  1862. 

The  Merrimac  was  so  far  completed  at 
the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard  that  on  the 
morning  of  March  8,  18()2,  her  moorings 
were  cast  off,  and  she  steamed  away. 
The  trip  was  intended  only  for  an  en- 
gine test,  but  from  Captain  Franklin 
Buchanan  to  the  smallest  powder  boy, 
her  crew  was  full  of  enthusiasm;  and 
when  she  reached  SewelUs  Point,  and 
those  on  board  of  her  saw  the  Yankee 
war  ships  lying  along  the  anchorage 
from  Fortress  Monroe  to  Newport  News, 
they  put  the  helm  to  starboard,  and  the 
Merrimac  headed  straight  for  the  thick 
of  the  enemy's  fleet. 

In  all  the  flame  and  smoke  and  blood 
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of  that  day,  the  people  under  the  old 
flag  found  but  one  gleam  of  comfort. 
The  Cumberland  had  been  rammed.  She 
was  sinking,  and  it  was  certain  that  her 
shot  could  noc  pierce  the  iron  sides  of 
the  enemy;  but  when  summoned  to 
surrender,  her  commander.  Lieutenant 
George  N.  Morris,  replied : 

"  Never!    I'll  sink  alongside." 
His   men   stripped   off   their   shirts, 
kicked  off  their  shoes,  and  fought  their 
guns  till  the  water  rose  over  the  gun 
deck  and  wet  their  bare  feet. 


Merrimac,  which  were  that  day  the  most 
powerful  afloat,  were  unable  to  pierce 
the  eight  inch  armor  on  Ericsson's  ship. 
It  is  a  further  fact  that  the  Monitor's 
guns  did  not  pierce  the  four  inches  of 
armor  on  the  Merrimac;  but  Lieutenant 
S.  D.  Greene,  executive  officer  of  the 
Monitor,  told  me  in  after  years  that  if 
the  Navy  Department  had  not  given 
peremptory  orders  to  use  no  more  than 
fifteen  pounds  of  powder  in  the  Moni- 
tor's guns,  he  would  have  used  twenty, 
and  then  the  shells  that  merely  bulged 
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1875,   AND  CARRYING  TWO  TWELVE  INCH   GUNS  IN   EACH  TURRET. 
From  a  co^rigkted  pkotograPk  by  Loejffler,   Tofttpkinsville^  Nnv  Vork. 


For  the  Confederates  it  was  a  most 
successful  day.  On  her  trial  trip,  their 
ironclad  had  destroyed  two  fine  Federal 
ships,  and  had  suffered  only  trivial  loss 
in  doing  it.  But  as  the  burning  Con- 
gress flared  up  with  the  flames  of  her 
bursting  magazine,  a  pilot  on  the  Merri- 
mac saw  **  a  strange  looking  craft 
brought  out  in  bold  relief  by  the  bril- 
liant light."  The  Monitor,  the  "  cheese 
box  on  a  raft,"  had  arrived. 

How,  on  the  9th,  the  Monitor  met  the 
Merrimac  and  fought  her  to  a  draw,  need 
not  be  told  here  in  detail.  When  the 
two  ships  met,  it  was  plain  that  the  shoal 
draft  Monitor  could  be  handled  much 
more  easily  than  the  deep  draft  Merri- 
mac, and  that  the  rifled  guns  on  the 


the  timbers  under  the  Merrimac's  plates 
would  have  broken  them  in  and  raked 
her  deck  from  end  to  end. 

It  was  found,  later,  that  twenty  five 
pounds  of  powder  could  be  safely  used 
in  an  eleven  inch  Dahlgren  gun.  The 
ignorance  of  gunnery  displayed  by  the 
fighting  men  of  the  world  before  our 
Civil  War  was  something  that  seems  as- 
tounding now. 

The  immediate  result  of  this,  the  first 
battle  of  ironclad  ships,  as  stated  by 
Lieutenant  John  Taylor  Wood,  of  the 
Merrimac,  was  a  draw,  "  but  in  its  gen- 
eral results  the  advantage  was  with  the 
Monitor."  The  Merrimac  was  bottled 
up  at  Norfolk;  the  wooden  fleet  in 
Hampton   Roads   was   saved,   and   the 
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Union  forces  recovered  from  what  prom- 
ised to  be  an  overwhelming  panic.  For 
even  as  far  off  as  New  York,  the  devas- 
tation wrought  by  the  Confederate  iron- 
clad on  her  one  day  of  triumph  had 
created  the  most  unbounded  alarm. 

THB  ERA  OF  IRONCLADS. 

A  further  result,  and  one  more  in- 
teresting to  this  narrative,  was  an  entire 
revolution  in  the  building  of  war  ships. 
The  French,  in  or  about  1868,  had 
turned  a  fine  frigate,  called  Napoleon, 
into  an  ironclad  ship,  with  one  deck  of 
guns,  and  with  its  broadsides  protected 
by  five  inch  armor  plate.  The  British  at 
once  built  the  Warrior  on  a  similar  plan ; 
and  from  the  Warrior  they  went  on  to 
ships  like  the  Agincourt,  four  hundred 
feet  long,  and  carrying  five  and  a  half 
inch  armor  all  around.  These  vessels 
were  as  unwieldy  as  an  elephant  afloat, 
but  they  were  the  ideals  of  the  Admiral- 
ty till  they  heard  about  the  Monitor- 
Merrimac  fight.  Then  Captain  Coles, 
with  his  turret  ideas,  had  something  of 
a  chance.  He  was  allowed  to  build  a 
turret  ship,  but  was  compelled  to  put 
masts  in  it.  It  proved  top  heavy,  and 
turned  over,  drowning  the  inventor 
among  the  rest.  On  this  side  of  the 
water  we  were  satisfied  to  depend  on 
steam  alone  for  our  ironclads,  save  in 
one  instance — the  broadside  ship  called 
New  Ironsides.  She  was  a  good  craft  of 
her  kind — there  were  many  points  in 
favor  of  the  old  high  walled  ship,  as 
shall  appear — but  we  fought  the  Civil 
War  to  an  end  with  ironclads  of  the 
Monitor  type.  A  list  of  vessels  pub- 
lished by  the  Navy  Department  shows 
that  on  March  10,  1865,  we  had  seventy 
ironclads,  of  which  more  than  half  were 
monitors,  the  name  of  Ericsson's  ship 
being  applied  to  the  whole  class. 

The  original  Monitor  foundered  oflE 
Hatteras  in  a  gale,  but  the  loss  was  sup- 
posed to  be  due  solely  to  structural  de- 
fects readily  remedied.  For  instance, 
the  lower  or  scow  part  of  the  hull  was 
secured  to  the  upper  or  raft  part  by  a 
single  row  of  rivets.  In  building  the 
later  vessels,  however,  they  were  greatly 
strengthened.  Most  of  them  had  two 
turrets;  one  had  three.  The  towers  were 
built  of  eleven  instead  of  eight  layers  of 
inch  plates,  and  fifteen  inch  guns,  throw- 
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ing  solid  shot  weighing  more  than  four 
hundred  pounds,  were  adopted. 

THE  WEAK  POINTS  OP  THE  MONITOR. 

With  its  fleet  of  monitors,  with  its 
trained  men  accustomed  to  victory,  and 
with  our  ship  yards  and  ship  mechanics 
to  back  it,  our  navy  at  the  end  of  the 
Civil  War  was  far  and  away  the  most 
powerful  in  the  world.  It  was  partly 
because  we  had  an  abundant  supply  of 
monitors  that  we  escaped  war  with  Eng- 
land and  France  at  that  time.  Never- 
theless, the  prestige  of  the  monitor  as  a 
fighting  machine  was  already  on  the 
wane,  even  before  the  war  ended.  Its 
defects  were  pointed  out  in  official  re- 
ports while  yet  the  Civil  War  was  at  its 
height.  The  objection  first  urged  by 
officers  who  commanded  monitors  was 
that  they  were  insufferably  hot  and  foul 
in  time  of  action,  and  during  bad  weath- 
er at  sea.  "  No  one  can  form  an  idea  of 
the  atmosphere  of  these  vessels  unless 
he  has  been  in  one  of  them,^^  wrote  Ad- 
miral Dahlgren.  The  crew  had  to  fight 
with  the  temperature  ranging  from  a 
hundred  and  twenty  to  a  hundred  and 
fifty  degrees  Fahrenheit.  This  defect 
was  vital,  for  in  spite  of  good  will,  pa- 
triotism, and  even  desperate  valor,  the 
men  fell  fainting  at  their  posts.  Fur- 
thermore, the  monitors  were  not  good 
sea  boats,  and  there  were  other  evils. 
But  in  spite  of  the  criticisms  of  ex- 
perts, the  people  of  the  United  States, 
remembering  only  the  work  accom- 
plished by  the  first  of  the  class,  retained 
full  faith  in  the  monitors.  We  were 
moved  by  sentiment  instead  of  sound 
judgment.  We  forgot  the  importance 
of  keeping  the  man  behind  the  gun  in 
the  best  possible  condition. 

Worse  yet,  the  old  porcupine  idea, 
first  prominently  advocated  in  this  coun- 
try by  Thomas  Jefferson,  came  to  rule 
the  nation.  We  supposed  that  we  had  no 
need  for  ironclads  fit  to  cross  the  ocean. 
All  we  needed  was  something  for  "  har- 
bor defense,^'  or  at  most  "coast  defense." 
In  case  of  foreign  aggression,  we  were  to 
curl  up  and  stick  out  our  monitors  for 
quills.  The  Congressional  speeches  and 
the  newspaper  talk  about  our  naval  af- 
fairs, during  fifteen  years  and  more  after 
the  Civil  War,  now  seem  pitiful  or  ex- 
asperating, according  to  the-^point  oi 
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view.  No  one,  not  even  the  man  who 
would  sell  his  country  for  an  advance 
in  the  price  of  stocks,  now  recalls  those 
days  with  any  pleasant  feeling.  We 
were  sure  the  monitors,  if  well  built  and 
armored,  were  the  best  of  fighting  ships, 
but  we  had  no  confidence  in  the  Navy 
Department,  and  eventually  we  lost,  to 
a  great  extent,  our  confidence  in  our 
naval  men.  The  humiliating  truth  is 
that,  though  it  commanded  the  seas  in 
1865,  our  navy  became,  within  ten  years, 
the  world's  standard  of  inefficiency. 

THE  BATTLESHIP  SUCCEEDS  THE  MONFTOR. 

The  governments  of  Europe,  seeing 
that  the  chief  advantage  of  the  monitor 
model  was  in  its  revolving  turret,  and 
that  its  chief  defect  was  in  the  low  lying 
hull,  had  designed  high  hulled  monitors 
—  battleships  —  which  floated  ^  high 
enough  out  of  the  water  to  secure  room 
for  the  men  and  machinery  needed  with- 
in the  hull.  The  British  ship  Devasta- 
tion,.  completed  in  1873,  was  provided 
with  two  turrets,  each  carrying  two 
thirty  five  ton  rifles.  She  stood  eight 
feet  out  of  the  water  at  the  bow,  ten  feet 
amidships,  and  four  feet  aft.  She  was 
amply  protected  against  the  fire  of  the 
guns  of  that  day.  In  fact,  she  was  a 
wrought  iron  fort  built  on  the  top  of  a 
good  iron  steamship.  She  had  two 
Timby  revolving  turrets,  with  the  space 
between  them  protected  by  heavy 
wrought  iron  walls. 

Americans  who  gave  any  attention  to 
naval  matters  saw  that  in  providing  a 
safe  seagoing  ship  that  could  be  handled 
with  comparative  comfort  in  time  of 
battle,  the  British  had  made  a  great  ad- 
vance on  the  monitor  type.  But  the 
most  important  point  in  which  the  Dev- 
astation model  was  superior  was  in  the 
fact  that  she  was  "  wonderfully  steady 
in  a  lieavy  sea."  Here  we  come  to  what 
is,  after  all  is  said,  the  chief  defect  of 
the  monitor.  We  did  eventually  rebuild 
some  of  our  old  monitors,  pxitting  mod- 
ern armor  on  their  sides  and  modern 
rifles  in  their  turrets.  We  also  built,  on 
the  Pacific  ooaFt,  an  entirely  new  pat- 
tern of  monitor.  We  improved  on  the 
old  plans  until  we  had  ships  that  were 
stout  and  tight  and  fairly  good  sea  boats. 
We  even  sent  a  eouph^  of  tliem,  the  Mo- 
nndnock  and  Monterey,  across  the  Pacif- 


ic to  Manila.  But  in  the  mean  time, 
during  the  war  with  Spain,  we  had  a 
trial  of  monitors  ia  actual  battle  under 
as  easy  conditions  as  we  could  ever  hope 
to  find  outside  of  land  locked  water. 

That  was  off  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico,  on 
May  12, 1898.  It  was  a  lovely  morning. 
The  breeze  was  just  right  for  a  stirring 
international  yacht  race,  and  no  strong- 
er; yet  the  moderate  sea  that  this  breeze 
raised  rocked  the  monitors  in  Samp- 
son's fleet  until  the  aim  of  the  gunners^ 
was  destroyed.  These  monitors  were 
handled  by  men  known  to  be  among  the 
most  skilful  as  well  as  the  bravest  in  the 
navy,  but  they  were  not  of  a  model  to 
furnish  a  fighting  platform.  Our  battle- 
ships, however,  lay  like  rocks  before  the 
shattered  Morro. 

To  sum  up  the  advantages  of    the 
monitor  model,  we  find  that  the  turrets 
were  the  best  devices  jet  known   for 
carrying  guns  of  the  greatest  power; 
that  they  did  away  entirely  with  sails; 
that  they  distributed-  the  armor  to  stri- 
king advantage,  and  that  as  targets  for 
the  enemy  they  were  the  smallest  pos- 
sible.   One  other  advantage,  so  called, 
was  urged  for  a  long  time  in  Congress, 
and  with  success :  they  were  less  expen- 
sive to  build  than  larger  armored  ships^ 
On  the  other  hand,  the  monitors  are  ut- 
terly unstable  as  gun  platforms,  intol- 
erably foul  and  uncomfortable  in  time  of 
battle,  and  incapable  of  carrying  coal  for 
a  long  sea  voyage.    "  Very  inefficient,*' 
Sampson  officially  reported  them  after 
his  experience  at  San  Juan. 

So  completely  w^ere  our  people  domi- 
nated with  the  porcupine  or  coast  de- 
fense idea  that,  when  the  Oregon  class  of 
battleships  was  planned  at  the  command 
of  Secretary  Tracy,  the  improved  vessels 
were  called  coast  defense  battleships,  to 
accord  wdth  the  popular  idea;  but  they 
were  designed — ^most  successfully,  as  has 
been  proven — ^for  a  very  different  use. 
They  v;ere  meant  to  be  the  match  of  the 
most  powerful  seagoing  battleships  of 
their  date  in  Europe.  It  is  a  matter  of 
regret  in  many  a  mind  that  the  Oregon 
did  not  meet  Cervera's  whole  squadron, 
on  that  memorable  voyage,  for  I  believe 
her  captain  would  have  sunk  all  but  one 
of  the  Spaniards,  and  then,  on  reaching 
port  with  the  one  saved,  would  have 
apologized  for  not  bringing  in  the  rest 
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SYNOPSIS  OF  CHAPTERS  PREVIOUSLY  PUBLISHED. 

Owing  to  the  failure  of  the  busineas  firm  in  which  almost  all  their  money  was  invested,  the  OliTer 
family,  consisting  of  the  mother ;  a  son,  Ernest,  who  at  the  time  is  a  student  at  Harrard ;  and  two 
daughters,  Beatrice  and  Christy,  the  latter  being  but  twelve  years  of  age,  are  rednoed  from  comparative 
affluence  to  poverty ;  and  in  their  extremity  they  take  refuge  on  a  small  ranch  in  California,  whicfc  is 
about  all  they  have  left  to  them.  To  make  a  bad  matter  worse,  Ernest,  on  his  return  from  college,  is 
held  up  by  highwaymen,  who  rob  him  of  three  hundred  dollars  in  cash  and  a  debtor's  note  for  two  thood- 
and  dollars.  But  despite  their  misf  ortunee,  the  Olivers  are  not  unhappy  in  their  new  home,  althoug^h  tlie 
shortness  of  the  water  supply  renders  the  production  of  paying  crops  a  difficult  problem.  Their  nemrest 
neighbors,  whose  land  adjoins  theirs,  are  the  two  Curtis  brothers,  Roger,  a  grave,  taciturn  man,  and 
his  brother  Johnny,  who  is  a  decided  contrast  to  him,  and  whom  Beatrice  considers  a  very  pleasant 
acquaintance  until  she  finds  that  he  has  intemperate  habits. 


III. 

"  T  THINK  I  shall  get  acquainted  with 

1  these  Curtis  people,"  began  Ernest, 
following  Beatrice  out  on  to  the  back 
porch,  where  she  was  filling  the  churn. 
Breakfast  was  just  over. 

"  Wliy?  "  she  asked  quickly. 

*'0h,  it's  well  to  know  your  neigh- 
bors," he  answered.  "  What's  a  good 
way  to  begin?  " 

"  Ask  a  favor,"  she  suggested,  putting 
the  cover  on  the  churn,  and  beginning 
to  turn  the  handle. 

"  Um— that  might  do.  What  could  I 
ask?" 

"  You  might  borrow  their  go-devil. 
Marion  Sousa  was  going  to  rent  us  his 
wheel  rake,  but  an  ordinary  go- 
devil " 

"Borrow  their  what?"  he  broke  in. 
She  laughed  at  his  tone. 

"  I  forgot  that  you  were  a  city  bump- 
kin and  didn't  know  things.  A  go-devil 
is  a  sort  of  wooden  rake  drawn  by  a 
horse,  for  gathering  up  hay  into  little 
cocks." 

"  But  how  about  the  etiquette  of  bor- 
rowing implements?     Is  it  all  right?" 

"  Oh,  a  go-devil's  just  a  cheap  wooden 
thing.  They  couldn't  mind.  And  I 
know  they  have  one." 

"  All  right.  I'll  ride  Punch  over,  and 
bring  it  back.  It  will  run  along  the 
road,  won't  it?" 

"  Yos,  of  course."     She  churned  a 


moment  in  silence,  then  lifted  question- 
ing eyes.  "  Ernest,"  she  said,  "  it  can't 
be  that — do  you  really  suspect "' 

"  Oh,  let  me  chum,"  broke  in 
Christy^s  voice,  and  the  wire  door  was 
burst  open.  "  Oh,  Beatrice,  it  hasn't 
begun  to  come,  has  it?    Do  let  mo! '' 

Beatrice  gave  up  the  handle  without 
much  reluctance. 

"Christy,  you  ought  to  thank  your 
sister  for  being  so  kind  to  you  and  let- 
ting you  do  her  work,"  said  Eme.«t 
gravely.  "  No,  Beatrice,  I  don't  think 
anything,"  he  added  as  he  went  oflP. 

He  found  Roger  Curtis  helping  sev- 
eral men  harness  a  nervous  colt  in  front 
of  their  great  barns,  and  pulled  up  \o 
wait  till  the  operation  was  over.  The 
colt  crouched  unhappily  between  tho 
heavy  shafts  of  the  breaking  cart,  seem- 
ing pathetically  small  and  helpless;  but 
when  the  driver  had  mounted  with  gin- 
gerly care  to  the  seat,  a  wise  distance 
behind,  there  was  a  moment's  doubt  a? 
to  which  really  was  the  victim.  The 
little  beast  was  evidently  trying  to  see 
how  closely  a  colt  can  resemble  a  pin- 
wheel. 

After  much  commanding  and  sooth- 
ing, he  finally  was  induced  to  abandon 
fireworks  and  trot  meekly  off.  The  men 
dispersed,  laughing  still  at  the  exhibi- 
tion, but  Roger  Curtis  turned  to  Ernest, 
looking  tired  and  distressed. 

**  Energetic  little  brute,"  Ernest  com- 
mented. 
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"  Oh,  it'd  a  loathsome  business,"  he 
answered  with  a  movement  of  distaste. 
"  Were  you  looking  for  me?  " 

**  Yes,  if  you  are  Mr.  Curtis.  I  am 
from  the  next  ranch — Ernest  Oliver." 

"  Oh,  yes.  I  heard  you  were  expect- 
ed." Koger's  manner  stiffened,  and  he 
stood  waiting  for  his  guest  to  explain 
himself. 

"  I've  come  to  ask  a  favor,"  Ernest 
w^ent  on,  dismounting.  "  We  are  very 
much  in  need  of  what  seems  to  be  called 
a  go-devil  for  a  few  hours,  and  my  sister 
thought  if  you  are  not  using  yours " 

"  Yes,  of  course,  you  can  take  it  as 
well  as  not ; "  his  tone  was  suddenly 
cordial.  "  Or  you  can  have  our  wheel 
rake,  if  you  prefer,"  he  added,  as  he  led 
the  way  to  another  building. 

"  I  don't  know  one  from  the  other. 
I'm  utterly  ignorant  of  farming  as  yet," 
Ernest  said,  **  but  we've  a  good  man  to 
direct  things,  and  I  shall  come  to  you 
occasionally  for  pointers,  if  you  don't 
mind." 

*^I  wouldn't,"  said  the  other  drily. 
"  My  brother  Johnny  supplies  the  brains 
for  this  establishment,  and  I  the  applica- 
tion. He  doesn't  know  so  very  much, 
except  about  horses ;  but  he  has  inspira- 
tions, and  I  see  that  they  are  carried 
out.  Of  course,  we  aren't  really  farm- 
ing," he  added.  "  We  simply  raise 
enough  hay  and  grain  to  feed  our  horses. 
They  are  our  chief  concern." 

"  And  yet  you  don't  seem  to  like  them 
any  too  well,''  Ernest  ventured. 

'^  Oh,  I'm  an  absurdity  on  a  ranch  al- 
together," Roger  answered  with  a  shrug, 
pulling  open  the  wide  door  of  a  shed. 

Here's "     He   broke  off  abruptly. 

"  Well,  that's  odd,''  he  said,  staring 
about. 

''What?  "asked  Ernest. 

Roger  moved  several  of  the  large 
farm  implements  that  were  lying  about, 
and  looked  behind  others. 

"W^hy,  Where's  the  rake  gone?"  he 
queried.  "  There  was  a  large  one,  very 
much  improved  and  patented,  against 
that  wall.  It  seems  to  have  vanished." 
He  went  to  the  door  and  looked  about, 
then  lifted  his  voice. 

"Oh,  Johnny!"  he  called.  A  pale 
and  somewhat  cross  looking  young  man, 
who  had  ;just  come  from  the  direction 
of  the  house,  sauntered  over  to  them. 


If  he  recognized  his  driver  of  the  morn- 
ing before,  he  gave  no  sign  of  it,  but 
shook  hands  with  an  effort  to  appear 
cordial  at  his  brother's  introduction. 

"Johnny,  what  do  you  suppose  has 
become  of  the  wheel  rake?"  Soger 
asked. 

"  Didn't  know  we  had  one,"  was  the 
indifferent  answer. 

"Well,  you  ought  to  know.  You 
bought  all  the  implements,"  was  the 
impatient  answer.  "It  used  to  stand 
against  that  wall." 

"  Probably  it's  in  use,"  Johnny  said. 
His  tone  was  covertly  hostile.  Evident- 
ly he  and  his  brother  were  not  on  the 
best  of  terms  this  morning.  "  Have 
you  been  over  the  stables,  Mr.  Oliver? 
We've  a  few  good  horses,  if  you'd  like 
to  see  them." 

Ernest  recognized  that  it  was  interest 
in  the  stables  rather  than  in  him  that 
prompted  this,  but  he  accepted  readily. 
He  had  come  to  get  acquainted,  and  did 
not  care  how  the  end  was  accomplished. 
Roger,  after  helping  him  harness  Punch 
to  the  wooden  go-devil,  excused  himself 
and  went  off  towards  the  creek,  a  spade 
under  his  arm.  There  was  something  a 
little  pointed  in  the  way  he  explained 
that  he  had  work  to  do.  Johnny 
shrugged,  but  was  sulkily  silent  for  sev- 
eral minutes  afterwards. 

"  That  was  a  hot  walk  you  were  ta- 
king yesterday/'  Ernest  said  casually,  as 
they  crossed  the  stretch  of  grass,  burnt 
to  a  crisp  brown,  that  lay  between  them 
and  the  barrack-like  row  of  box  stalls. 

"  Yes,  you  were  very  decent  to  give 
me  a  lift,"  Johnny  answered  shortly, 
then  turned  away  from  the  subject. 

"  This  is  Yorriek,"  he  added,  as  they 
paused  in  front  of  a  box  stall.  "  Look 
out  for  him — he's  a  demon  to  nip.  I'll 
have  him  led  out  so  that  you  can  see  his 
action."  Ernest  was  not  in  the  least 
interested  in  Yorrick's  action,  all  horses 
being  to  him  merely  a  means  to  a  desti- 
nation, but  he  looked  on  with  an  air  of 
discriminating  approval,  under  which 
Johnny  began  to  warm  up.  The  peev- 
ishness vanished  from  his  tone  as  they 
passed  from  stall  to  stall,  and  he  showed 
himself  alert  and  confident,  quite  an- 
other person,  until  Ernest  made  some 
comment  on  the  expense  of  such  an  es- 
tablishment.   His  face  clouded. 
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"Oh,  that's  my  brother's  end/'  he 
said  irritably.  "  He  was  the  wii^e  and 
prudent  one,  and  so  now  he  can  be  phil- 
anthropic. I'm  his  special  philanthropy. 
I   haven't   a   bean   myself,   and   never 

would  have  if That's  Lady  Flitter 

in  the  last  paddock.  Next  time  we  speed 
her  rU  send  over  for  you,  if  you  like." 

"  I  wish  you  would,"  Ernest  assented. 
"  Now  I  must  go  back  and  get  my  horse. 
I've  taken  a  lot  of  your  morning,  I'm 
afraid." 

"Oh,  that's  all  right,"  Johhny  an- 
swered, a  trifle  absently.  He  was  study- 
ing with  narrowed  eyes  a  young  mare 
that  was  being  led  past.  "  Tim,  isn't 
that  hock  a  little  swollen?  Oh,  good 
by,  Mr.  Oliver.  Let  me  have  a  look  at 
it.    Steady,  girl,  steady." 

Ernest  found  Punch  waiting  stolidly 
where  he  had  been  left,  and  was  won- 
dering dubiously  from  just  what  angle 
one  should  drive  a  go-devil,  when  a 
swart  little  figure  came  round  the  cor- 
ner of  the  shed  and  stopped,  somewhat 
disconcerted,  on  seeing  Ernest.  The 
gold  earrings  and  leathery  wrinkles 
identified  him  as  Marion  Sousa. 

"  Were  you  looking  for  me?  "  Ernest 
asked. 

"  Oh,  no.  I  just  walk  by,"  said  the 
l^ortuguese,  hesitating  and  smiling  with 
childish  friendliness. 

Ernest  felt  like  explaining  that  con- 
stitutionals were  not  part  of  a  hired 
man's  work,  but  was  not  sufficiently 
sure  of  his  ground  as  yet.  So  he  merely 
suggested  that  Marion  drive  the  horse 
home  by  the  road,  and  took  a  short  cut 
himself  over  a  low  hill  and  into  the 
home  canyon  by  its  easterly  end.  At  the 
top  of  the  rise  he  looked  back,  and  was 
surprised  to  see  Punch  again  dozing  by 
the  roadside.  Marion  was  nowhere  to 
be  seen.    Ernest  turned  away  indignant. 

"  There'll  be  no  more  dawdling  like 
that  when  I  take  charge,"  he  resolved. 
"  I  don't  care  if  he  is  faithful  and  de- 
voted and  all  that.  He's  got  to  earn  his 
wages," 

He  paused  at  the  orchard  to  watch 
the  men  who  were  preparing  the  irriga- 
tion ditches.  Deep  furrows  had  been 
ploughed  midway  between  the  rows,  and 
shallower  trenches,  branching  from  the 
main  ditch,  were  being  spaded  out  about 
each  tree,  four  foot  from  its  trunk.     A 


cross  ditch  at  the  upper  end  met  the 
wooden  flume,  ready  to  distribute  the 
water  down  the  different  rows  when  it 
should  be  connected  with  the  creek.  Two 
or  three  thorough  soakings  would  be 
enough  to  tide  the  orchard  over  till  the 
September  rains  came. 

The  thought  of  September  brought 
with  it  a  quick  pang.  College  would 
open,  and  the  fellows  would  come 
streaming  back,  sunbrowned  and  vig- 
orous, and  the  club  would  be  smoky  and 
festive  after  dinner,  with  Evans  strum- 
ming on  the  piano,  and  Cole  spreading 
innocuous  gossip,  and  George  Carri- 
gan — ^good  old  George — oh.  Lord!  He 
clenched  his  hands  with  an  acute  sense 
of  all  he  was  giving  up,  and  walked  on 
rapidly  to  get  away  from  the  memory. 
It  was'  a  relief  to  see  Christy  sitting  on 
the  low  branch  of  a  buckeye,  with  Scrap 
on  the  ground  beneath  her.  There  was 
little  time  to  think  when  she  was 
present. 

He  was  about  to  hail  her,  but  some- 
thing in  her  attitude  made  him  pause 
and  watch  instead.  The  buckeye  was 
evidently  for  the  moment  a  prancing 
horse,  whom  Christy  rode  with  debonair 
recklessness,  one  hand  lightly  grasping 
the  slender  twigs  that  served  for  reins, 
while  the  tip  of  her  foot  on  the  earth 
supplied  the  necessary  caracolings. 
Scrap  looked  up  at  her  longingly,  and 
whimpered  at  intervals.  The  buckeye 
was  pulled  up  with  a  flourish,  and,  push- 
ing back  her  hat  from  a  frowning  fore- 
head, Christy  leaned  on  her  pommel  and 
looked  down  at  the  little  dog. 

"  It  beats  me.  Miss  Oliver — it  does 
that,"  she  said  in  deep  tones.  "  But  I'll 
find  them  yet — fear  not !  "  She  gath- 
ered up  the  reins  and  was  about  to  dash 
off  again,  but,  seeing  Ernest,  slipped 
down  to  the  ground,  looking  a  little 
ashamed. 

"  Where've  you  been?"  she  demand- 
ed quickly,  to  ward  off  possible  com- 
ments. 

"  Hunting  robbers — just  like  yon," 
he  answered  mischievously.  Christy 
ignored  this  and  began  to  frolic  elal)o- 
rately  with  Scrap,  demanding  admira- 
tion for  his  many  charms,  and  Ernest 
good  naturedly  allowed  his  attention  to 
be  diverted. 

The  appraiser  came  the  next  morn- 
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ing,  and  in  a  few  days  the  tomato  crop 
was  duly  mortgaged,  the  men  were  paid, 
and  the  accounts  settled,  and  there  was 
a  small  sum  set  by  for  living  expenses 
during  the  next  two  months. 

"  And  it  will  be  extremely  frugal  liv- 
ing,^' Mrs.  Oliver  warned  them,  looking 
up  from  the  calculations  she  had  been 
making  on  the  margin  of  a  newspaper. 

"  I  think  it  will  be  fun,''  said  Christy. 
*'  Fm  going  to  see  just  how  little  I  can 
eat.'' 

"  Indeed,  you're  not,"  said  her  mother 
decidedly.  "  There  is  no  better  econ- 
omy than  keeping  well  and  strong — so 
see  that  you  do." 

Christy  looked  disappointed.  But 
later  Beatrice  found  her  in  a  heap  on 
the  floor,  flushed  and  excited  over  some 
sewing.  At  first  she  hid  it,  but,  on  Bea- 
trice's promise  not  to  laugh,  she  pro- 
duced one  of  her  own  black  stockings, 
from  which  the  mangled  heel  and  toe 
had  been  neatly  cut  away.  She  was  sup- 
plying the  missing  feature  with  bag- 
like sections  of  an  old  gauze  undershirt. 

"  It  won't  matter  if  it  is  white,  for 
that's  inside  my  shoe,"  she  explained. 
"  I'll  really  get  a  lot  more  wear  out  of 
them  now,  and  they  weren't  fit  for  any- 
thing before." 

"  But,  Christy,  won't  it  hurt  your  feet 
.  where  you've  sewed  the  new  toe  and 
heel  on  ?  "  Beatrice  ventured,  looking  at 
the  stocking  with  praiseworthy  gravity. 
"  You  see,  there's  quite  a  ridge  where 
they  join." 

*•  Oh,  no ;  it^s  very  soft,"  said  Christy 
confidently.  "  And  I  can  walk  so  as  not 
to  press  on  it.  See,  I  made  the  new  part 
a  little  full,  in  case  it  shrank." 

"  That  was  a  good  idea,"  Beatrice  ad- 
mitted. "  But  don't  you  want  to  finish 
.later,  and  come  to  drive  now  with  Er- 
nest and  me?  We're  going*all  round 
the  ranch,  and  you  can  sit  on  the  floor 
in  back." 

Christy  had  hesitated  at  first,  but 
that  last  sentence  decided  her.  The 
joy  of  swinging  her  feet  out  behind  was 
not  to  be  missed.  The  other  two,  who 
were  on  a  tour  of  inspection,  paid  no 
attention  to  her,  and  she  sat  happily 
behind,  singing  to  herself  an  endless 
impromptu  on  the  subject  of  butter- 
flies and  starlings  and  wheat  and  heaven 
and  Scrap,  and  all  the  lovely  things  of 


which  life  seemed  so  full.  A  strange 
voice  finally  brought  her  back  to  the 
moment.  Johnny  Curtis  had  drawn  up 
his  cart  on  the  road  beside  them. 

"  WVre  just  going  to  speed  Lady 
Flitter,"  he  was  saying.  "Won't  you 
all  come  up  and  see  her  go  ?  " 

"Oh,  thank  you "  Beatrice  was 

beginning  in  refusal,  when  Christy 
broke  in  with : 

"Oh,  how  lovely!  You  will,  Bea- 
trice, won't  you?" 

"Why,  Christy,  I'm  afraid  it's  time 
we  were  home,"  Beatrice  explained,  try- 
ing to  convey  a  hint  to  say  no  more, 
under  a  courteously  regretful  tone. 
Christy  had  no  ears  for  subtleties. 

"  There's  hours  yet  before  tea,"  she  ^ 
protested,  "and  mother  doesn't  want 
us.    She  said  so." 

Beatrice  rose  to  the  necessity. 

"Oh,  she  did?  Well,  then,  we  will 
come  for  a  little  while,  gladly.  You'd 
better  go  first,  Mr.  Curtis;  Punch  is  so 
slow." 

Johnny'  had  disappeared  into  the 
stables  when  they  drove  up,  but  Roger 
came  forward  to  meet  them. 

"Johnny  swears  that  you  came  of 
your  own  free  will  and  act;  but  I'm  con- 
vinced he  forced  you  into  it,"  he  said, 
giving  Beatrice  his  hand  to  help  her 
dismount.  Evidently  he  could  be  very 
nice  and  friendly  when  he  wanted  to  be. 

"  I  don't  think  he  found  us  very  re- 
luctant," she  said,  looking  about  with 
interest.  She  had  never  been  in  this 
part  of  the  ranch  before.  He  gathered 
up  some  carriage  cushions  and  rugs  and 
carried  them  to  the  foot  of  a  locust 
tree,  facing  the  level  strip  of  road  on 
which  Lady  Flitter  was  to  show  what 
her  slim  black  feet  could  do. 

"  I  can't  fancy  your  really  being  in- 
terested in  this,"  he  said,  preparing  a 
seat  for  her.  "  Of  course,  you  are  very 
good  about  it;  but  I  know  perfectly. well 
it  bores  you  down  underneath." 

"  But  why  should  I  pretend  to  like  it, 
then  ?  "  Beatrice  showed  that  she  was 
vexed,  though  she  tried  to  speak  dis- 
passionately, as  one  desiring  only  the 
truth. 

"  Oh,  because  you're  a  woman,  I  sup- 
pose," he  answered  with  a  smile. 

"And  therefore  not  sincere?"  she 
concluded  ironicallv. 
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'^  And  therefore  bound  to  make  it 
pleasant  for  every  one  else,  at  any  cost 
to  yourself/'  he  amended,  meeting  her 
hostile  eyes  with  a  glance  amused,  pat- 
ronizing, and  yet  not  unkindly.  She 
had  a  dismayed  sense  that  if  she  were 
to  attack  him  with  all  her  force  he 
would  quietly  put  her  down  with  one 
indifferent  hand,  much  as  one  disposes 
of  a  ruffled  kitten.  It  was  disturbing 
to  meet  one  who  was  so  much  more  than 
her  match — for  she  had  her  power  and 
importance  in  her  own  world.  All  that 
was  still  childish  and  crude  in  her 
seemed  to  dominate  in  his  presence. 

"  1  like  it,'*  interposed  Christy,  who 
was  sitting  as  close  to  them  as  possible 
so  as  not  to  miss  a  word. 

''  I  believe  you  do,''  he  assented. 

"  At  what  age  do  you  stop  believing 
them?"  Beatrice  asked. 

"  Oh,  just  as  soon  as  it  matters  to 
my  peace  of  mind  whether  I  do  or  not," 
he  answered.  "  There  is  Lady  Flitter 
now.  She  will  be  jogged  up  and  down 
a  while  first,  to  limber  up  her  aristo- 
cratic legs."  (vhristy  laughed  at  that 
so  appreciatively  that  the  others  laughed 
too. 

"  Miss  Christy,  I  wish  you  lived  on 
our  side  of  the  fence,"  he  said.  "  Xo  one 
ever  considered  me  amusing  before." 

'^  Perhaps  they  did,  and  you  wouldn't 
l>elieve  them,"  suggested  Beatrice. 
"  You  don't  know  what  you  may  have 
missed — ^you  of  little  faith." 

'*  1  know  what  I've  escaped,"  he  re- 
turned. 

"  Suppose  one  were  to  say  unpleasant 
things  to  you — distinctly  unflattering — 
would  you  disbelieve  then?"  she  pur- 
sued, marveling  a  little  at  the  strides 
acquaintance  took  as  soon  as  people 
met  on  a  social  basis. 

"  Oh,  Vd  believe  the  lady  spoke  truly 
— if  they  were  mipleasant  enough — Imt 
I'd  wonder  why  the  deuce  she  did  it; 
what  her  scheme  was." 

'*  Oh,  I  see — the  universal  motive; 
every  one  with  a  secret  purpose,"  she 
exclaimed  irritably.  "  Xo  one  simple 
and  honest  and  spontaneous." 

'*  Xo  one  worth  the  trouble  of  stir- 
ring up,"  he  returned  with  a  glimmer 
of  huigh  in  his  eyes.  She  fluslied  and 
was  .<ilent  for  a  moment.  Then  .she 
lauojlied,  too. 


*'  It's  one  of  my  very  young  days," 
she  admitted.  ^^  I  have  others  when  I 
am  sophisticated  and  complex  and  ex- 
tremely brave.  I  hope  I  shall  meet  you 
on  one  of  them.  1  don't  like  your  hav- 
ing the  upper  hand  this  way." 

"  X'^ext  time  you  feel  one  coming,  send 
word,  and  I  will  ride  over  with  pleas- 
ure," he  said.    She  laughed. 

**  I  think  I'd  prefer  to  come  on  you 
suddenly,"  she  said.  "  If  you  had  warn- 
ing— I  don't  know,  my  courage  might 
weaken.  But  if  I  met  you  unexpectedly, 
at  the  very  top  of  a  brave  mood,  I'm 
sure  I  could  get  the  better  of  you.  You 
don't  know  how  I  long  to  put  you  at  a 
disadvantage." 

*^Ju8t  because  I  teased  you  a  little 
two  minutes'  worth  I '' 

'^  Oh,  and  because  I  was  afraid  of 
your  colts,"  she  admitted. 

"  But  such  a  pretty  little  feminine 
fear — surely  you  don't  regret  that.  I 
thought  you  did  it  excellently." 

"  I  knew  you  thought  that,"  she  pro- 
tested. "  You  put  me  in  the  category 
with  girls  "who  squeal  on  the  top  step 
in  attractive  bathing  suits,  while  their 
admirers  below  coax  them  to  jump.  Y'ou 
think  I'm  that  kind,  don't  you?  " 

"  Well — I  think  you  are  a  woman,"  he 
said. 

She  sighed  helplessly.  "  Oh,  there's 
so  much  you  don't  know.  You  have  a 
few  cheap  generalities  about  women — 
and  you  think  them  a  complete  guide 
to  everv  individual  woman  you  meet. 
Y'ou — ^" 

"  How  was  that  for  a  green  horse?  " 
Johnny  Curtis  had  come  up,  flushed  and 
wide  awake,  his  stop  watch  in  his  hand. 
"  She  did  the  quarter  in  thirty  seven 
seconds,  withoxit  half  trying.  Did  you 
ever  see  a  prettier,  easier  gait?  " 

Beatrice,*  who  had  completely  forgot- 
ten Lady  Flitter,  looked  up  guiltily,  and 
was  about  to  agree  enthusiastically 
when  she  felt  Roger  Curtis'  eye  on  her 
— ^amused,  cynical,  triumphant.  "  Be- 
hold the  sincere  and  honest  young 
woman !  "  it  seemed  to  say. 

She  flushed  and  bit  her  lip.  *"  Your 
brother  was  so  interesting,  I'm  ashame<l 
to  say  I  didn't  watch,"  she  said. 

''Well,  we're  going  to  try  her  once 
more,"  said  Johnny.  "  Come  down  here 
by  the  foncre;  you  can  see  l>etter."    And 
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he  held  out  one  hand  to  help  her  up. 
She  gave  a  glance  at  Koger  as  she  roee, 
expecting  to  meet  a  contrite  acknowl- 
edgment that  she  was  not  as  other  wom- 
en. But  instead  there  was  a  mocking 
twinkle  that  disconcerted  her. 

"  He  knew  I  was  going  to  fib  and 
didn't  just  because  he  was  looking  on/^ 
she  realized.  "  Oh,  dear,  I'll  get  even 
with  him.  No,  I  won't;  I'll  prove  my- 
self to  him,  if  it  takes  five  years."  And 
she  followed  Johnny  with  a  little  defi- 
ant lifting  of  her  head.  They  leaned 
on  the  fence,  and  Johnny  showed  her 
how  to  handle  the  watch.  The  feeling 
that  Roger  Curtis  was  looking  on  gave 
the  monient  an  odd  zest,  that  vanished 
when  she  discovered  that  he  had  gath- 
ered up  the  cushions  and  gone  back  to 
the  stables. 


IV. 


Beatrice  was  standing  at  the  head  of 
the  orchard,  while  the  men  were  ma- 
king a  last  survey  of  the  irrigation 
ditches  to  see  that  the  channels  were  all 
in  readiness.  She  had  hurried  on  the 
work,  alarmed  by  the  drooping  look  of 
the  little  trees.  Here  and  there  the 
top  leaves  were  beginning  to  shrivel  in 
a  way  that  told  an  ominous  story.  She 
gave  a  sigh  of  relief  when  Marion  Sousa 
trotted  off  to  the  creek  to  open  the 
sluice.  They  stood  waiting  eagerly  for 
the  rush  of  water  that  should  have 
followed  his  disappearance.  But  none 
came.  A  few  moments  later  the  little 
Portuguese  was  seen  hurrying  back 
with  something  of  alarm  in  his  gait. 

"  I'm  afraid  the  sluice  gate  is  stuck," 
said  Beatrice,  knowing  that  that  was 
not  at  all  what  she  feared.  If  the  creek 
had  failed  them ! 

Marion  reported  breathlessly.  The 
creek  had  gone  dry.  Beatrice  questioned 
hira  sharply.  It  seemed  impossible,  for 
the  water  had  been  running  strongly 
only  the  week  before.  Moreover,  Joe 
declared  that  the  barn  supply  had  not 
been  cut  off  that  morning,  though  he 
admitted  that  it  had  run  very  slowly. 
Surely  a  stream  could  not  have  van- 
ished in  a  day,  even  in  such  a  dry  year 
as  this.  Yet  she  turned  towards  it  with 
a  sinking  at  her  heart,  and  a  strong  de- 
sire not  to  find  out. 


She  hurried  across  the  rising  ground 
back  of  the  orchard,  and  down  the  steep 
wall  of  the  gulch  where  the  creek  ran. 
That  poor  little  orchard,  that  held  so 
much  of  their  hope!  It  was  too  hard! 
And  the  loss  of  water  at  the  barn  would 
bring  endless  trouble  and  inconvenience. 
They  could  give  up  enough  from  the 
spring  that  supplied  the  house  to  keep 
their  few  head  of  stock  going,  but  it 
would  mean  close  econom}^,  never  a 
drop  of  water  being  allowed  to  slip  by 
unused,  for  the  spring  itself  was  but  a 
meager  provision  for  the  dry  midsum- 
mer. The  luxury  of  abundant  water — 
water  that  may  be  lavished  on  one's 
needs  without  a  thought  for  quantity, 
tubs  that  may  be  filled  to  the  brim  and 
faucets  that  may  be  opened  recklessly 
to  their  full  width  without  branding 
one  a  moral  imbecile — those  who  have 
not  lived  in  a  country  of  six  months' 
certain  drought,  and  six  months'  prob- 
able, can  never  know  the  full  value  of 
that  blessing.  And  when  one's  whole 
hope  of  prosperity  is  staked  on  a  creek 
of  uncertain  mood 

Beatrice  broke  through  the  thicket, 
too  impatient  to  follow  the  path,  and 
came  out  on  the  bank  above  the  natural 
basin  with  which  their  pipes  and  flume 
connected — gaping  dry  mouthed  now, 
hopelessly  above  the  film  of  water  that 
barely  covered  the  bottom  of  the  pool. 
A  thin  trickle  dripped  in  and  out,  and 
the  reeds  and  water  grasses  stood  for- 
lornly stranded  on  either  side,  the  inky 
mud  at  their  feet  betraying  how  recent- 
ly they  had  been  abandoned.  .  Little 
patches  of  water  still  showed  behind  the 
rocks,  leaving  whitish  rims  at  their  mar- 
gins as  they  dwindled.  Scores  of  tiny 
green  frogs  hopped  about  in  pattering 
showers  before  Beatrice's  feet  as  she 
made  her  way  to  the  edge  and  stared 
forlornly  about. 

Her  first  dismay  gradually  gave  place 
to  wonder.  How  could  it  have  dried  up 
all  in  a  day,  from  a  wide  stream  to  this 
pitiful  thread?  This  was  no  ordinary 
phenomenon.  Drought  worked  linger- 
ingly,  almost  imperceptibly.  A  creek 
did  not  vanish  in  a  moment.  She  turned 
and  followed  up  the  bank,  finding  at 
every  step  fresh  proof  that  the  stream 
had  not  died  the  usiial  slow  deatli,  but 
had  been  mysteriously  spirited  away. 
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Puzzled  and  troubled,  boundlessly 
discouraged,  she  came  to  the  bend  be- 
yond which,  on  the  Curtis  land,  lay  the 
fern  pool,  and  mounted  the  high  bank 
to  see  if  this,  too,  had  utterly  failed.  At 
the  top  she  stopped  short,  stared,  then 
broke  into  a  laugh,  the  gayest  laugh  of 
relief  and  amusement  and  incredulity. 
For  across  the  narrow  outlet  of  the  pool 
extended,  as  a  rough  dam,  what  had 
once  been  an  overhanging  bank,  the 
water  brimming,  fresh  and  plentiful, 
against  it,  to  pour  ^S  down  its  long 
abandoned  channel  that  passed  by  a 
cleft  in  the  hills  through  the  center  of 
the  Curtis  ranch.  This  cleft  was  like  a 
sharp  knife  cut  down  through  the  wall 
of  the  canyon.  The  channel  that  proved 
it  formerly  a  water  course  was  at  first 
separated  from  the  main  bed  of  the 
stream  only  by  a  rough  ledge  of  rocks, 
but  a  few  feet  farther  down  the  sharp 
wedge  of  the  hill  rose  between  them, 
sheer  as  a  precipice.  The  new  stream 
was  higher  than  the  old,  and  ran  along 
insolently  near  it  until  swallowed  up  in 
the  cleft. 

Hoger  Curtis  was  on  his  knees, 
strengthening  with  rock  work  the  cor- 
ners of  the  dam. 

"  You  seem  amused,^'  he  said,  rising 
with  a  certain  formality.  His  flannel 
shirt  and  muddy  knees  had  no  influ- 
ence on  his  bearing.  Johnny  would 
have  been  a  little  less  punctilious  in 
such  garb,  and  a  little  more  so  in  civil- 
ized clothes. 

*^  Well,  really,  I  am,"  she  said,  com- 
ing down  close  to  the  pool.  "  You've 
done  a  beautiful  piece  of  work  here.  I 
admire  it  very  much.    Only " 

"  There  is  something  you  don't  like 
about  it  ?  "  he  queried.  "  IsnH  the  ar- 
chitecture pure?^' 

"  That  is  above  criticism.  The  only 
trouble  is,  you  happen  to  have  helped 
yourself  to  our  water  supply."  She  sat 
down  on  a  big  stone  and  smiled  across 
at  him.  It  never  occurred  to  her  to 
doubt  what  the  issue  would  be. 

"I  like  that,"  he  returned.  "We 
have  it  in  our  lease  from  Anton  Silva — 
water  rights  in  the  Manzanita  Creek. 
We  wouldn't  take  the  place  till  he  as- 
sured us  of  that." 

"  Well,  then,  Anton  Silva  gave  away 
what  he  didn't  have.     This  has  given 


water  to  our  barns  for  twenty  years. 
You  can  see  our  pipes  if  you  know  where 
to  look,  at  the  lower  pool."  Roger  Cur- 
tis was  gazing  across  at  her  in  dismay, 

"But  how  are  we  going  to  keep  all 
our  horses  alive  and  our  roads  pass- 
able?" he  demanded.  "We've  been 
rushing  this — the  miserable  little  res- 
ervoir supply  Silva  had  has  just  about 
given  out.    It  won't  last  another  week." 

"  Neither  will  our  orchard,"  she  an- 
swered. "  I'm  awfully  sorry,  but — don't 
you  see?  " 

"  I  confess  I  don't,"  he  said.  "  Why, 
Silva  brought  us  up  here  himself  and 
showed  us  how  we  could  turn  the  water 
this  way  down  into  a  natural  reservoir 
just  above  the  stables.  He  even  told 
us  how  to  blast  down  that  high  bank, 
when  we  had  the  channel  cleared,  to 
make  a  natural  dam." 

"  Silva  may  have  thought  this  was  his 
creek,"  she  suggested  dubiously. 

"  It  seemed  natural  enough,"  he  went 
on.  "  Y"ou  see,  it  goes  back  into  its  old 
bed  lower  down  on  our  place.  We  were 
changing  it  for  such  a  short  distance. 
I'll  tell  you.  Miss  Oliver;  I'll  go  and  talk 
to  my  brother,  who  knows  more  about 
this  than  I  do,  and  then  we'll  find  out 
just  what  Anton  Silva  meant.  We'll 
come  to  your  place  this  afternoon,  and 
talk  it  out  with  you.  Meanwhile,  if  you 
have  the  deeds  to  your  ranch,  you'd  bet- 
ter get  them  out  and  see  just  what  is 
said  about  water." 

"  Yes,  I  will,"  she  assented,  "  though 
there's  no  doubt  on  the  subject,  I'm 
afraid.  I  am  sorry  about  it — ^you  must 
believe  that." 

He  smiled  to  himself  as  he  gathered 
up  his  belongings. 

"Your  wish  has  been  granted;  you 
certainly  have  me  at  a  disadvantage," 
he  said,  turning  to  go.  "  Is  it  as  satis- 
factory as  you  thought'  it  would  be  ?  " 

"  No,  it's  very  unpleasant,"  she  an- 
swered, looking  at  him  with  troubled 
eyes.  He  hesitated  a  second,  then,  drop- 
ping his  shovel,  he  came  over  to  her 
by  way  of  the  dam,  and  held  out  his 
hand. 

"Just  to  prove  we're  friendly,"  he 
suggested. 

"  Oh,  surely !  "  she  answered  gladly, 
giving  her  hand  impulsively.  After- 
wards she  was  sorrv  that  she  had  not 
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been  more  reserved,  had  not  met  his 
advance  with  greater  caution.  There 
was  no  deciphering  the  comment  she 
felt  rather  than  saw  behind  his  some- 
what formal  "good  by  till  this  after- 
noon/' 

If  people  would  only  be  simple,  cor- 
dial in  spirit,  sincere  themselves  and 
trustful  of  the  sincerity  of  others, 
warmly  glad  to  be  friends!  She  went 
home  heavy  hearted  and  resentful,  with 
an  unexplained  sense  of  mortification 
upon  her.  Her  underself  kept  up  a  sub- 
dued lamenting  until  she  turned  on  it 
fiercely : 

"  Well,  I  learned.  I  know  better 
now,  for  all  time.  I'm  a  step  near  so- 
phistication, and  I  don't  care  what  he 
thinks.  I  tell  you  I  learned.  Now  be 
still." 

Ernest  was  indignant  at  the  news  she 
brought  home,  but  Mrs.  Oliver  was 
alarmed. 

"  Oh,  children,  I'd  rather  have  a  ven- 
detta on  hand  than  a  water  fight,"  she 
exclaimed. 

"  I  don't  see  why  there  need  be  any 
fight,"  said  Ernest.  "  Haven't  we  al- 
ways held  the  water  rights?  " 

"  Chiefly,  I'm  afraid,  because  Silva 
never  claimed  them,"  she  answered  un- 
easily. "  He  had  no  stock,  and  didn't 
irrigate.  There's  nothing  in  the  origi- 
nal deed  about  them." 

"  Oh,  mother!  Are  you  sure?  "  Bea- 
trice began  to  look  dismayed,  too. 

"  I'm  afraid  so.  This  was  such  a  wil- 
derness when  your  father  took  it,  so 
hopelessly  far  from  everything,  we  paid 
very  little  attention  to  it.  We  took  it 
simply  because  we  couldn't  get  our 
money,  and  never  expected  to  profit  by 
it  especially." 

"  Well,"  began  Ernest,  after  a  pause, 
"  probably  Siiva  can't  prove  any  more 
rights  than  we  can.    So  we  start  even." 

''  But  while  we're  fighting  it  out  the 
orchard  will  die,  and  there  won't  be  a 
drop  of  water  for  the  barn,  except  what 
we  carry  there  in  pails,''  Beatrice  ob- 
jected. 

*^  W^hy  not  divide  with  them — each 
have  half?" 

She  shook  her  head. 

*  We  may  have  to.  But  we're  going 
to  need  every  drop  before  we  get 
through  August  and  SeptemWr-     And 


so  are  they.  Let's  get  out  the  deeds, 
any  way,  and  look  at  them.  Are  they 
in  your  tin  box,  mother  ?  " 

They  all  went  up  stairs  and  studied 
over  the  old  document,  drawn  up  thirty 
years  before.  Xot  a  mention  of  water 
was  made  in  it.  To  be  sure,  the  fact 
that  they  had  had  undisputed  use  of  the 
creek  for  all  tliese  years  would  surely 
give  them  a  certain  legal  right;  but 
what  would  become  of  the  orchard  while 
the  lawyers  argued  it  out?  And  how 
could  they  face  the  two  months  of  water 
famine  that  must  follow  if  their  frail 
spring  was  to  be  shared  with  the  stock 
and  poultry?  A  summons  to  their  noon 
meal  brought  them  down  with  the  prob- 
lem still  unsolved. 

"  Christy  has  begun  to  save  water  al- 
ready," Ernest  commented,  with  a  criti- 
cal glance  at  that  young  person's  hands, 
which  were  hastily  doubled  up  and 
thrust  under  the  table.  She  laughed  a 
little  louder  than  the  rest,  to  prove  that 
she  was  not  disconcerted ;  but  after  din- 
ner she  slipped  up  stairs  and  washed 
them  before  going  out  to  join  Scrap  in 
the  garden. 

The  distant  sound  of  Marion  Sousa's 
voice  beseeching  the  old  mule  with  melt- 
ing cries  of  "  Mula !  "  drew  her  along 
the  road  to  the  vegetable  garden  where 
he  was  working,  in  the  hope  of  getting  a 
novel  ride  of  some  kind.  She  had  tried 
drag,  dump  cart,  roller,  and  reaper  in 
her  brief  farm  experience,  and  had 
found  them  all  good.  But  this  time  the 
chariot  proved  to  be  a  spring  tooth  cul- 
tivator, evidently  not  designed  for  pas- 
sengers. She  begged  the  reins  instead, 
and  followed  happily  over  the  soft,  rich 
earth,  crying  "Mula!"  as  imploringly 
as  she  could,  to  the  twinkling  amuse- 
ment of  the  little  Portuguese  plodding 
beside  her. 

The  long  furrows  led  them  nearly  to 
the  end  of  "the  canyon.  Christy  had 
tugged  the  mule  round  and  was  starting 
back  when  a  shrill  challenge  from  Scrap 
made  her  turn.  The  sheriff  was  look- 
ing down  on  them  from  his  tall  bay 
horse,  having  come  noiselessly  across 
the  soft  earth  from  the  road.  He  met 
her  shy  smile  with  a  flourish  of  his  hand 
out  from  the  wide  brim  of  his  black  felt 
hat  that  seemed  to  her  very  gallant  and 
stirring,  and  turne<l  to  Marion. 
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"  Say,  Sousa,  I  hear  you've  been  buy- 
ing new  implements  for  your  farm  late- 
ly— a  fifty  dollar  rake  and  things  like 
that.  You  must  be  getting  mighty  good 
wages.'*  The  little  man  smiled  up  at 
the  big  one. 

"  Oh,  I  got  money  in  bank,"  he  said. 
"  And  two — free  people  owe  me  money. 
They  pay — I  buy  for  my  li'l  farm.  Some 
day  I  quit  work  here,  go  to  my  farm.** 
This  was  accompanied  by  a  vivid  de- 
scriptive pantomime. 

**  Oh,  I  see,'*  said  the  sheriff,  eying 
him  frowningly.  "  Well,  I'm  glad  you're 
getting  along.    What  men '* 

He  was  interrupted  by  a  shriek  from 
Christy.  Anxious  to  show  off  her  dri- 
ving, she  had  started  the  mule;  but  as 
the  cultivator  moved  forward,  she 
jumped  back  in  horror,  dropping  the 
reins.  A  little  brown  snake  had  been 
caught  by  the  sharp  teeth,  and  had 
come  off  very  badly. 

**  Oh,  oh!"  she  cried,  pressing  her 
hands  over  her  face. 

"  Why,  'twon't  hurt  you,  missy.  It*8 
dead,"  said  the  sheriff  kindly.  She 
looked  up  at  him  with  horrified  eyes. 

"  The — poor  little — snake — was — all 
cut  up,"  she  gasped,  her  voice  rising  to 
a  sob. 

'^  Well,  God  bless  me,  it's  the  snake 
she's  crying  for,"  he  muttered.  Then 
he  lifted  himself  in  his  stirrups  and 
slid  cautiously  to  the  horse's  back,  leav- 
ing the  saddle  empty  in  front  of  him. 

"  Come  and  let  me  ride  you  over  to 
the  house,"  he  said.  "  Put  your  foot 
on  mine  and  give  nie  your  hands — that's 
right.     She  won't  start." 

Christy  put  up  two  shaky  little  hands 
and  was  hauled  up.  A  few  moments 
later  she  was  laughing  excitedly,  sitting 
frankly  astride  with  serene  disregard 
for  the  length  of  black  stocking  the  po- 
sition brought  to  light.  When  he  let 
her  down  at  the  steps  she  was  as  cheer- 
ful as  Scrap  himself,  and  the  sheriff 
cantered  off  smiling  a  little  to  himself. 
Nevertheless,  when  she  went  to  bed  that 
night  Christy  cried  again  for  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  little  brown  snake. 


V. 


The  two  Curtises  had  never  been  at 
the  ranch  house  before.     Much  as  she 


dreaded  their  coming  and  the  result  of 
the  interview,  Beatrice  found  a  certain 
nervous  excitement  in  the  prospect  of 
visitors. 

She  carried  willow  chairs  and  cush- 
ions out  to  the  porch,  preferring  a  back- 
ground of  oak  boughs  and  passion  vine 
to  the  depressing  gray  of  the  parlor  wall 
paper.  She  herself  raked  the  gravel  of 
the  path  into  neat  lines ;  then  she  put  on 
a  clean  shirt  waist  and  sat  down  on  the 
steps  with  her  mending. 

She  made  an  alluring  picture,  the  sun 
bringing  out  the  yellow  lights  in  her 
brown  hair,  and  her  hands  moving 
quickly  back  and  forth  with  little 
flashes  from  her  gold  thimble.  But, 
unfortunately,  her  sense  of  humor  was 
stronger  than  her  love  for  being  pic- 
turesque. After  a  few  moments  it  as- 
serted itself  so  forcibly  that  she  was 
jeered  out  of  her  pretty  attitude,  and 
ran  up  stairs,  hoping  that  nobody  had 
seen  her  momentary  lapse  into  feminine 
vanity.  She  could  laugh  at  the  foibles, 
but  she  did  not  care  to  have  her  family 
do  it. 

The  sound  of  wheels  outside  set  her 
heart  beating  nervously,  and  she  hung 
back  until  she  heard  Ernest  calling  for 
one  of  the  men  to  come  and  take  the 
visitors'  horse.  Her  mother  had  de- 
cided not  to  appear. 

"  You  understand  it  as  well  as  I  do — 
or  as  little,"  she  had  said,  "  and  you  will 
all  be  freer  without  me.  Besides,  the 
ranch  belongs  to  you  children.  I  don't 
propose  to  interfere.*' 

It  seemed  to  her  that  Roger  Curtis 
looked  disturbed  and  uncomfortable 
under  his  chilly  cordiality.  Johnny 
was  triumphant,  a  little  aggressive.  It 
had  proved  that  in  the  deed  to  Silva's 
farm  water  rights  in  the  Manzanita 
Creek  had  been  distinctly  mentioned. 
They  had  brought  a  copy  of  the  passage, 
as  well  as  a  map  showing  what  a  small 
proportion  of  the  creek  bordered  the 
Oliver  ranch.  The  pool  and  its  sources 
were  all  on  Curtis  property. 

The  other  side  apparently  had  no 
claim  but  their  twenty  years'  undisputed 
possession  and  a  strong  determination 
not  to  lose  their  orchard.  Johnny's 
voice  grew  rather  loud,  while  Ernest 
became  quieter  and  more  constrained — 
signs  that  both  tempers  were  rising. 
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Beatrice  explained  frankly  the  pre- 
carious condition  of  the  orchard,  and 
the  absolute  necessity  of  irrigation  dur- 
ing the  next  two  months.  She  was 
scrupulous  to  keep  all  appeal  out  of  her 
voice,  to  use  nothing  but  plain,  busi- 
nesslike argument.  Hoger  listened  to 
her  without  the  usual  air  of  half  amused 
deference,  showing  himself  serious  and 
sympathetic,  and  evidently  accepting 
her  as  an  equal  in  the  council.  She  had 
to  hold  herself  very  strictly  not  to  be- 
tray how  this  gratified  her. 

*'  Of  course  we  can  fight  this  out  with 
lawyers,''  Koger  said  finally,  "  but  I 
don't  see  why  we  can't  settle  it  our- 
selves. If  there  is  any  possible  division 
of  the  water,  any  reasonable  compro- 
mise  '' 

"  Compromise  nothing,''  Johnny 
broke  in  angrily.  "  It  isn't  as  if  there 
was  a  big  supply  there,  enough  for  the 
community.  It's  getting  lower  every 
day,  and  we  can't  aflEord  to  give  up  a 
drop.  The  pool  is  all  on  our  land,  and 
most  of  the  creek.  We  have  the  rights 
on  our  side,  and  I  don't  see " 

A  constrained  silence  fell  on  them. 
Then  Ernest  spoke,  choosing  his  words 
with  a  certain  hesitation. 

^'  Well,  are  you  willing  to  waive  your 
rights  for  one  week,  letting  us  give  our 
orchard  a  thorough  soaking,  and  experi- 
ment with  our  spring,  to  see  if  we  can 
get  a  further  supply  for  our  barn?  "  he 
asked. 

"  No,  I  am  not,"'  said  Johnny.  "  We 
can't  pull  down  our  dam,  and  we  can't 
spare  the  water."  He  was  flushed  and 
vehement.  Ernest  looked  at  Koger, 
who  shrugged  slightly. 

"I  should  prefer  to  meet  you  half 
way,'^  he  said,  **  but  my  brother  has  the 
running  of  our  ranch,  and  if  he  says  it 

is  impossible "  he  broke  off,  and 

rose. 

"  Then  I  suppose  the  only  way  is  to 
let  our  lawyers  argue  it  out,"  concluded 
Ernest,  rising  also. 

*^  You'll  just  waste  your  money,"  said 
Johnny  contemptuously. 

In  spite  of  her  determination  to  show 
no  feminine  resentment,  Beatrice's 
feelings  got  the  better  of  her. 

"It  seems  a  little  hard,"  she  burst 
out ;  "  last  week  we  were  robbed  of  our 
money,  and  this  of  our  water." 


There  was  an  uncomfortable  pause. 
Then  Johnny,  with  a  shrug,  went  down 
the  steps,  followed  by  Ernest.  Hoger 
turned  abruptly  to  her,  an  imperative 
question  in  his  eyes.  She  looked  awa}', 
half  frightened. 

"  You  have  never  found  even  a  clue 
to  the  men  who  robbed  your  brother?  " 
he  asked  after  a  moment's  hesitation. 

"  No — not  yet,"  she  answered. 

Johnny  was  already  in  the  cart,  and 
called  to  him  impatiently.  The  horse 
was  fretting  to  go,  backing  and  starting 
and  pretending  to  rear,  feigning  terror, 
when  Marion  Sousa  clattered  by  witli 
the  cultivator,  as  an  excuse  for  not  stand- 
ing another  second.  Roger  had  started 
to  go,  then  paused  and  came  back. 

"  It's  none  of  my  business,  of  course,'' 
he  said  with  an  eifort,  "  but  do  you — are 
you  quite  sure  of  your  man  Sousa?  '' 

"Marion  Sousa?  Yes!"  she  an- 
swered with  a  shade  of  indignation  in 
her  voice.  "  He's  as  simple  as  a  child, 
and  honest  and  hard  working.  I  don't 
see  why  you  should  suspect  him." 

"I  was  merely  puzzled  by  certain 
things,"  he  answered.  "  As  you  say, 
there  is  no  reason  why  I  should  intrude 
in  the  matter.  But  it  has  struck 
me " 

"Roger!  I  can't  hold  this  beast 
much  longer,"  broke  in  Johnny,  exas- 
perated. 

*•'  I'm  coming,"  he  answered.  "  Good 
by.  Miss  Oliver.  Please  believe  that  I 
am  very  sorry — for  everything.''  He 
looked  sorry — more  than  sorry;  dis- 
turbed and  unhappy.  He  put  out  his 
hand  for  the  second  time  that  day,  but 
this  time  Beatrice  pretended  not  to  see 
it. 

An  instant  later  the  loss  of  the  or- 
chard seemed  small  beside  the  loss  of 
that  moment;  but  Roger  was  already 
flying  along  the  road  behind  the  im- 
patient colt. 

"  Well,  I  learned — again,"  she  reflect- 
ed drearily;  the  thought  was  very  little 
comfort.  "  Well  ?  ''  she  said  to  Ernest, 
who  came  slowly  back.  He  looked  at 
her  absently. 

"  If  they  had  let  us  turn  the  water  in 
for  six  or  eight  hours,  I  suppose  even 
that  might  have  saved  the  orchard,"  he 
began,  leaning  against  the  porch  rail- 
ins:. 
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'^  For  the  time  being,  any  way/'  she 
answered  listlessly.  "  It  would  have  to 
have  a  good  soaking  in  August,  but  we 
might  have  made  some  arrangement  by 
that  time.    Wasn't  he  horrid?  " 

**  I  thought  both  of  them  were/' 

"  Oh,  Ernest !  Roger  was  all  on  our 
side — couldn't  you  see?  He  hated  the 
whole  business.  But  he  couldn't  do 
anything.    I  understand  perfectly." 

Ernest's  eyes  narrowed  inquiringly 
at  her.  Beatrice  was  not  often  vehe- 
ment. 

*^  You  know  him  best,"  he  conceded ; 
"  but  he  strikes  me  as  pretty  cold 
blooded." 

"  Some  people,"  said  Beatrice  hesita- 
tingly, "  are  cold  in  self  defense.  Life 
hurts  them  so,  they  just  can't  stand  it, 
and  they  grow  a  sort  of  a  shell.  Haven't 
you  known  them,  Ernest?  " 

''  Oh,  I  don't  know,"  he  answered,  a 
little  restive  under  the  topic.  "  That 
was  clear  bluff,  about  going  to  law.  I 
don't  see  how  we  can,  possibly,  this 
year.  Well,  don't  let's  think  any  more 
about  it  tonight.  I've  a  sort  of  scheme 
that  may  help,  but  there's  time  enough 
for  that."  And  Ernest  rose  with  the 
shrug  of  a  man  who  throws  off  care. 
Beatrice  heard  him  whistling  with  un- 
feigned cheerfulness  five  minutes  later, 
and  at  supper  he  seemed  in  unusually 
good  spirits.  He  seldom  spoke  of  col- 
lege, but  tonight  he  made  Mrs.  Oliver 
laugh  till  she  cried  over  an  account  of 
some  theatricals  in  which  he  had  played 
the  heavy  mother. 

A  stranger  would  have  supposed  that 
there  was  not  a  care  in  the  household, 
and  Beatrice  found  herself  looking  on 
in  wonder,  even  while  she  laughed. 
Were  the  others  really  as  gay  as  they 
seemed?  Or  were  they,  like  her,  hold- 
ing the  door  shut  on  their  trouble  with 
conscious  effort? 

After  supper  Roger  announced  that 
he  was  going  out  to  smoke  in  the  gar- 
den. Christy  suggested  that  she  should 
eonie,  too,  but  was  politely  discouraged. 

*•'  I've  got  a  problem  to  work  out,  and 
1  can't  do  it  if  there's  any  talking,"  he 
explained.  "  Leave  the  door  unlocked 
if  Vm  not  in  when  you  go  to  bed, 
mother." 

''  I  don't  like  to  have  you  think  of 
business  at  niglit,"  she  said,  putting  her 


hand  for  a  moment  on  his  shoulder — a 
shy  caress  that  was  as  much  as  she  ever 
offered  of  her  own  accord.  If  her  chil- 
dren were  pleased  to  be  demonstrative, 
she  met  them  warmly,  but  she  seldom 
made  the  advance  herself.  Beatrice  felt 
at  times  a  little  conscience  stricken  that 
she  did  not  show  more  often  what  she 
felt  for  this  tranquil,  self  reliant,  re- 
served, yet  sunny  mother  she  had  been 
blessed  with,  and  wondered  if  the  older 
woman  was  conscious  of  any  lack.  But 
this  was  another  point  on  which  she 
could  never  quite  make  out  her  mother. 

Roger  strolled  up  and  down  in  front 
of  the  house  for  a  few  moments,  then 
wandered  off  in  the  direction  of  the 
barn.  The  wheeze  of  an  accordion  came 
from  the  open  door.  Within,  the  men 
were  sitting  on  dilapidated  wooden 
chairs  or  boxes  tipped  against  the  rough 
wall,  talking  musical  Portuguese.  The 
yellow  light  from  the  stable  lantern 
brought  out  the  smooth  brown  of  their 
faces  and  the  soft,  faded  blue  of  their 
jumpers.  From  the  blackness  beyond 
came  the  pleasant  stir  and  crunching 
of  horses. 

The  accordion  paused  as  Ernest  ap- 
peared in  the  doorway,  and  they  stopped 
talking,  a  little  awkward  in  his  presence, 
though  too  Americanized  to  rise.  He 
glanced  from  one  to  the  other,  his  eyes 
finally  resting  on  the  somewhat  sullen 
face  of  Joe,  who  sat  apart  from  the  oth- 
ers, and  was  breaking  all  the  laws  of  the 
ranch  and  of  common  sense  by  smoking 
not  three  feet  from  a  pile  of  loose  hay. 

*^  Joe,  I  want  you,"  Ernest  said.  The 
man  came  forward  nonchalantly,  keep- 
ing his  pipe  in  his  mouth,  and  quite  pro- 
pared  to  be  impertinent  on  the  subject. 
But  Ernest  had  no  time  for  that. 

'*  I  want  you  to  get  two  crowbars  and 
a  lantern  and  come  with  me  without  say- 
ing anything  to  the  others,"  he  said. 

*'  All  right,"  answered  Joe  indiffer- 
ently. A  few  moments  later  he  was 
slouching  behind  Ernest  up  the  canyon, 
and  into  the  gulch  of  the  Manza'nita. 
Creek.  It  was  appallingly  black  in  the 
thicket.  Ernest  would  not  have  the 
lantern  lit,  and  they  felt  their  way  along 
with  upraised  arms  to  defend  their  faces 
from  the  hard  knuckles  of  the  scrub 
oaks  and  the  fine  claws  of  the  wild 
blackberrv   vines.     A   host   of  unseen 
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things  stirred  about  them.  The  night 
was  full  of  rustling  alarms  and  stealthy 
silences.  Once  a  hideous  laugh,  shrill 
and  unearthly,  made  Ernest  stop  short. 

"  Coyote,"  commented  Joe,  and  they 
went  on  in  silence.  At  the  fern  pool  the 
gorge  widened  a  little,  letting  in  a  faint 
glimmer  of  the  starlight.  The  water 
was  softly  rippled  on  top  as  it  curved 
against  the  dam  and  eddied  unresist- 
ingly towards  the  greedy  mouth  that 
was  consuming  its  abundance.  They 
stood  listening  intently  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, but  there  was  not  a  sound  from 
the  other  side,  except  the  slight  stirring 
of  leaves. 

To  make  sure,  they  crossed  over  and, 
lighting  their  lantern,  flashed  it  into 
the  shadows.  A  startled  scurry  brought 
Ernest's  hand  to  the  pistol  in  his  pocket, 
then  a  small  streak  of  dark  fur  flew  past 
them,  disappearing  into  the  underbrush. 

"Skunk,"  said  Joe,  unmoved.     Er- 
nest shivered  and  drew  back. 
*  It  was  evident  that  the  place  was  un- 
watched. 

'^It  didn't  occur  to  them,"  Ernest 
said  with  a  quiet  laugh.  The  Portu- 
guese grinned  assent. 

To  open  the  dam  was  clearly  impos- 
sible. By  a  blast  underneath,  all  the 
overhanging  bank  had  been  dropped 
into  the  narrow  outlet  of  the  pool,  mak- 
ing a  solid  wall.  But  the  new  channel 
was  here  higher  than  the  old,  and,  for  a 
brief  distance,  only  a  wall  of  stones  di- 
vided them.  It  would  not  be  difficult 
to  make  an  opening  between  them. 

After  a  careful  inspection  of  the  spot, 
the  crowbars  were  carefully  planted.  A 
moment  later  a  heavy  thud  sent  added 
alarm  through  the  disturbed  commu- 
nity that  surrounded  them.  Another 
foliowecl,  and  a  third,  and  then  a  new 
sound — the  cool  swish  of  eager  water 
reclaiming  the  stones  and  channels  of 
its  rightful  way. 

They  widened  the  gap  until  they  had 
a  waterfall  that  drowned  their  voices, 
and  stopped  up  with  loose  stones  the 
channel  that  had  been  busily  transfer- 
ring to  the  Curtis  reservoirs  all  that  the 
hills  sent  down.  Then  they  followed 
back,  finding  the  way  marvelously 
shortened,  to  the  lower  pool,  where  their 
own  pipes  were  already  beginning  to 
feel  the  cool  flood  at  their  dry  lips.    A 


few  big  stones  across  the  outlet  of  this 
hastened  matters.  When  they  reached 
the  orchard  the  water  was  spouting  into 
the  trench.  It  welled  along,  rising 
steadily,  and  turned  down  the  first  row. 
A  moment  later  it  had  encircled  a  tiny 
peach  tree,  which  rustled  in  the  dark- 
ness as  though  it  realized  that  reprieve 
had  come. 

For  an  hour  they  worked  over  the 
trenches,  guiding  and  encouraging,  see^ 
ing  that  all  shared  alike.  Then  they 
went  wearily  back  to  the  house,  leav- 
ing the  water  to  its  work. 

It  seemed  to  Ernest  that  he  had  bare- 
ly fallen  asleep  when  the  tinkle  of  gravel, 
on  his  window  roused  him  with  the  sud- 
den shock  that  an  unexpected  noise 
brings.  Joe  stood  below  in  the  faint 
dawn,  nonchalant  as  usual,  some  tools 
over  his  shoulder.  In  five  minutes  Er- 
nest had  joined  him  and  they  were  hur- 
rying to  the  creek.  The  orchard,  del- 
uged to  its  uttermost  corner,  gave 
Ernest  a  grim  satisfaction  as  they 
tramped  past.  Day  was  putting  a  new 
aspect  on  the  world,  making  last  night 
seem  remote  and  unreal.  The  gulch  had 
degenerated  from  a  haunted  cavern, 
peopled  by  disembodied  sounds  and  un- 
easy shadows,  into  a  commonplace  gap 
between  two  wooded  hillsides,  the  inno- 
cent home  of  gophers  and  woodpeckers. 

Closing  up  the  breach  proved  to  be 
much  more  of  a  task  than  opening  it 
had  been.  Day  began  to  overtake  them 
with  long  strides,  and  their  hands  grew 
stiff  with  the  icy  water.  Ernest  was 
acutely  conscious  of  being  wet  and 
muddy,  and  faint  for  lack  of  breakfast. 
If  he  paused  a  moment  his  teeth  began 
to  chatter.  But  Joe  worked  on  in 
slouchy  indifference  to  his  physical 
state.  The  break  was  at  last  filled  up, 
and  they  were  hiding  all  signs  of  it  with 
loose  stones,  when  the  sound  of  reck- 
less crashing  through  the  underbrush 
brought  them  hastily  to  their  feet. 
Some  one  was  coming  at  an  angry  run 
along  the  Curtis  side.  Ernest  put  his 
hand  on  his  pistol. 

"  Look  out  for  yourself,  Joe,"  he  sug- 
gested, his  eyes  on  the  gap  in  the  bushes 
opposite. 

'*  Oh,  I'm  all  right,"  answered  Joe, 
gathering  up  their  tools  in  serene  in- 
difference to  what  might  follow.     Er- 
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nest  felt  ashamed,  his  own  calmness  was 
so  entirely  a  matter  of  will  and  pride, 
covering  childish  agitation.  He  tried 
to  relax  his  tense  muscles  and  lean 
easily  against  the  bank,  but  he  felt  him- 
self betrayed  by  every  line  until  the 
hazel  bushes  were  pushed  apart  and 
Johnny  Curtis,  red  and  excited,  came 
out  on  the  opposite  bank.  Then,  all  at 
once,  his  nervousness  vanished.  He 
gave  the  other  a  cool,  amused  glance, 
and,  stooping,  fitted  a  stone  into  a 
crevice.  Johnny  stared  from  the  bank 
to  him. 

"  What  the  devil  are  you  doing?  "  he 
demanded. 

Ernest  looked  up  pleasantly. 

"Oh,  good  morning,^'  he  said. 
"We've  merely  been  mending  your 
creek  wall.  It  seems  to  have  broken 
down  in  the  night.'' 

"  Oh,  it  did?  "  said  Johnny  shortly. 

"Yes;  a  good  deal  of  w^ater  escaped, 
I  imagine." 

"  Some  of  it  into  your  orchard,  I  sup- 
pose? " 

"I'm  afraid  so;  but  that's  all  right. 
It  won't  hurt  it  in  the  least.  And  I 
think  we've  mended  the  hole  rather 
well." 

"I  don't  believe  it  will  break  down 
again,"  said  Johnny  with  grim  meaning. 

"  Not  for  several  weeks,  any  way," 


Ernest  agreed.  Their  eyes  met  and 
blazed  defiance  at  each  other.  John- 
ny's were  the  first  to  lower. 

"  Any  one  monkeying  with  this  creek 
is  likely  to  get  badly  hurt,"  he  said. 
Then  his  anger  got  the  better  of  him. 
"  I'll  have  you  arrested !  You're  a  damn 
thief!  "  he  broke  out. 

"  Yes?  And  what  are  you?  "  Ernest 
demanded.  Johnny  shot  a  glance  of 
quick  distrust  at  him,  and  turned  away. 

"  Y'ou  look  out,  that's  all,"  he  said 
over  his  shoulder;  but  his  voice  had  lost 
its  bluster,  and  his  face  some  of  its 
color.  He  tramped  off  through  the 
bushes.  Ernest  suddenly  found  that 
his  hands  were  shaking  and  that  he 
wanted  to  sit  down.  He  turned  to  find 
Joe  watching  him  with  a  subdued  look 
of  contemptuous  amusement  that  stung 
him  hotly,  though  he  pretended  not  to 
see. 

"  We've  finished  here,"  he  said  short- 
ly, and  led  the  way  back  with  as  master- 
ful a  bearing  as  he  could  assume,  though 
conscious  at  every  step  of  the  insolent 
patronage  in  the  swarthy  face  behind. 
Once  he  turned  sharply,  with  solie 
vague  intention  of  proving  that  he  wa* 
not  so  young  or  so  excitable  as  the  othei 
might  think.  But  Joe  was  gazing  in- 
differently at  the  sky  line,  and,  after  all, 
there  was  notliing  to  sav. 


(To  he  continurd.) 


WAR. 
I  AM  that  ancient  one  called  War, 

A  liege  insatiate  and  lone ; 
O'er  conquered  and  o'er  conqueror 

Is  rearod  my  sanguine  throne. 

Mine  are  the  tumults  deep  and  dire 

That  shake  the  earth  with  thunderous  sway ; 
And  mine  the  cordons  of  red  fire 

That  gird  the  gory  fray. 

The  heights  and  depths  of  soul  are  mine, 
Base  cowardice  in  brave  disguise, 

And  that  which  touches  the  divine — 
Sublime  self  sacrifice. 

Mine  are  the  roadways  to  renown, 

The  paths  of  peril  and  of  pain, 
Mine  is  the  victor's  laurel  crown, 

And  mine  the  myriads  slain. 

I  am  a  tyrant  hoar  as  time, 

And  though  men  pray  to  win  release, 
Long  years  must  lapse  before  shall  chime 

The  silvery  bells  of  peace ! 


C.inion  SeoUard. 
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THE  RISE  OF  THE  PANAMA. 

BY  GRANTHORPE  SUDLEY. 

THE  SUDDEN  AND  REMARKABLE  VOGUE  OF  THE  HAT  THAT  IS 
THE  LIGHTEST  AND  THE  MOST  EXPENSIVE  OF  HEAD  COVERINGS 
FOR  MEN— SOMETIMES  IT  REPRESENTS  MONTHS  OF  A  TROPICAL 
NATIVE'S  LABOR,  SOMETIMES  IT  IS  THE  FACTORY  MADE  PROD- 
UCT OF  CIVILIZATION. 


PHILOSOPHY  applied  to  purely  ma- 
*  terial  things  insists  upon  a  specific 
cause  for  every  visible  effect.  But  things 
occasionally  happen  for  which  the  most 
patient  investigator  cannot  find  an  ex- 
planation. Take  fashion,  for  instance — 
fashion  in  her  capricious  moods.  It  is 
often  possible,  of  course,  to  trace  many 
modes  to  their  source;  but  who  can  ex- 
plain why  certain  fancies  stalk  through 
the  world  like  a  plague,  spreading  on  every 
hand? 

If  all  fashion's  whims  were  only  sound 
in  sense,  if  they  argued  comfort  and  con- 
venience, patient  mankind  perhaps  might 
understand.  But  a  moment's  reflection 
raises  the  perplexing  thought  that  many 
of  the  whims  which  fashion  has  spread 
broadest  through  the  world  have  been 
neither  beautiful,  comfortable,  or  at  all 
convenient.  Take  the  crinoline,  for  in- 
stance ;  or,  better  still,  the  high  silk  hat. 

THE  SUDDEN  VOGUE  OP  THE  PANAMA. 

All  this  is  introductory  to  a  brief  dis- 
cussion of  the  present  extraordinary 
vogue  of  the  so  called  panama  hat.  It 
must  not  be  thought,  however,  that  the 
panama  is  a  mere  freak.  On  the  contrary, 
comfort  and  convenience  characterize  its 
form  and  fabric.  But  why,  within  a  few 
months,  has  the  panama,  one  of  the  oldest 
forms  of  the  straw  hat,  sprung  into  such 
overwhelming  favor  in  every  quarter  of 
the  globe  ? 

I  have  asked  this  question  of  perhaps 
thirty  of  the  largest  New  York  importers, 
and  they  have  answered  candidly  that  they 
didn't  know.  Then  they  have  advanced 
hesitating  opinions,  which  leave  one  prac- 
tically as  much  in  the  dark  as  ever. 

"  Well,  it  might  be  this,"  said  one,  who 
embodied  in  his  words  about  all  that  the 
others  had  to  say;  "you  see,  the  panama 
is  light  and  soft  and  durable,  and  under 
certain   conditions   permits   itself  to   be 

modeled  in  almost  any  form.  You  see " 
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I  saw  that  much,  and  said  so;  but  I 
didn't  see  in  this  any  explanation  of  the 
curious  fact  that  the  whole  world  seems  to 
have  discovered  the  fact  everywhere,  at  the 
same  moment — in  the  same  breath,  if  I 
am  allowed  to  use  that  expression.  The 
importer  took  another  start. 

"  It's  this  way,"  he  declared,  recklessly 
plunging  deeper.  "  There  was  the  alpine 
hat,  and  the  world  wanted  something  like 
it  in  straw.  The  rough  straw  was  tried, 
and  wasn't  liked ;  so  the  panama  straw  was 
used — that's  it,  the  panama  straw  " — here 
his  eye  lighted  up,  and  he  appeared  blythe 
with  the  joy  of  discovery.  "  I  tell  you,  the 
panama  straw  was  used,  and  the  straw  al- 
pine at  last  made  a  hit." 

I  asked  him,  interrupting:  "Why  the 
alpine?" 

He  looked  me  severely  in  the  face.  "  See 
here,  if  you're  going  to  ask  me  questions 
like  that,  I  give  it  up.  I  haven't  the 
power  of  divination." 

No,  he  hadn't  divination,  but  perhaps 
he  might  tell  one  thing  more.  He  nodded 
hopelessly,  all  the  joy  gone  out  of  him, 
and  took  the  hypothetical  question  as  one 
who  swallows  a  bolus. 

Admitting  the  alpine  and  its  popularity, 
and  then  the  use  of  panama  straw  and  its 
suitability,  why  should  the  whole  world 
grasp  it  as  one  man  ? 

But  he  only  shook  his  head  weakly  and 
despairingly. 

WHERE  THE  PANAMA  COMES  FROM. 

Few  fashions  have  had  such  wide  and 
instantaneous  vogue  as  the  panama  hat 
of  today.  The  further  one  goes  into  this 
matter,  the  more  curious  it  appears.  In 
the  first  place,  as  hats  go,  the  panama  is 
expensive  in  its  original  cost.  The  cheap- 
est form — those  made  in  Porto  Rico — cost 
at  least  five  dollars,  and  these  are  in  the 
minority.  The  French  panama,  the  one 
really  in  vogue,  costs  at  retail  anything 
from  fifteen  to  fifty  dollars.     From  this 
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quotation,  extravagance  may  wander  into 
three  figures — two  hundred  and  fifty  to 
three  hundred  dollars  for  a  genuine  In- 
dian made  panama  that  is  perfect.  But 
fashion  is  a  fickle  jade;  next  year  one  may 
be  able  to  buy  a  panama  from  a  push  cart. 

There  are  many  who  will  remember  the 
panama  hats  of  long  ago — things  of  un- 
couth shape,  usually  without  a  ribbon,  and 
neatly  creased  along  the  crown.  They 
had  a  brief  and  limited  vogue  a  generation 
ago,  and  a  few  still  lived  through  the  in- 
tervening years.  These  were  the  hats  that 
the  natives  of  South  and  Central  America 
and  the  Malay  archipelago  gave  to  the 
world  as  creations — hats  that  took  six 
months,  a  year,  two  years,  to  make,  and 
could  be  crumpled  in  the  hand  like  a  hand- 
kerchief. Aborigines  have  been  making 
the  hats  for  centuries, but  it  is  only  within 
the  last  year  or  so  that  aboriginal  methods 
and  styles  have  yielded  in  the  least  degree 
to  the  demands  of  fashion's  caprice. 

It  should  be  understood  that  "  panama  " 
is  merely  a  trade  term.  All  forms  of 
panama  hats  are  commercially  divided  for 
convenience'  sake  into  specific  classes — 
the  French  pajiama,  the  South  and  Cen- 
tral American  panamas,  the  grass  hats  of 
Manila,  and  the  panamas  of  Porto  Rico. 

The  best,  according  to  the  trade's  idea, 
are  made  in  France,  or  just  outside  of 
France.  Dealers  say  that  there  is  no  de- 
mand for  the  historic  panama,  and  prob- 
ably there  are  not  half  a  dozen  of  that  type 
for  sale  in  New  York  today. 

The  French  panamas  are  made  in  bulk 
at  Luneville,  in  Lorraine ;  at  Saar-Union, 
just  over  the  frontier  in  Germany;  at 
Strassburg,  and  at  one  or  two  Belgian 
towns.  In  these  places,  the  industry  is 
centralized  and  well  established.  Else- 
where— particularly  in  the  tropics — the 
hats  are  mainly  the  work  of  isolated  na- 
tives, and  are  bought  by  traveling  agents, 
who  get  the  result  of  six  months  of  a 
native's  labor  at  about  the  price  paid  to  a 
skilled  American  workman  for  one  day's 
work. 

THE  PANAMA   MADE  IN  THE  TROPICS. 

Some  of  the  hats  of  tropical  make  are 
in  high  favor  with  the  importers,  while 
others  are  not  worth  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation, though  it  may  have  taken  the 
native  half  a  year  to  make  a  single  one. 
The  aboriginal  maker  has  no  discrimina- 
tion in  the  choice  of  grass,  and  uses  the 
fiber  that  comes  nearest  to  his  hand.  The 
hat's  texture  may  be  superior,  every  strand 
perfect,  and  its  shape  all  that  may  be  de- 
sired ;  but  examined  closely,  its  plaits  dis- 
play a  dozen  different  shades,  giving  it  a 


zebra  effect  that  no  fastidious  creature  of 
fashion  cares  to  exploit  before  a  critical 
community.  This  is  one  of  the  disadvan- 
tages that  trade  finds  in  the  Manila  hat, 
and  for  this  reason  few  of  them  are  sold. 

A  short  time  ago,  one  of  the  largest  im- 
porters bought  a  consignment  of  these 
hats,  and  was  delighted,  at  first  sight,  with 
their  whiteness  and  even  color.  But  when 
he  tried  to  work  them- into  shape,  he  found 
that  some  one  had  produced  this  brilliant 
effect  by  filling  them  with  polishing  pow- 
der, and  that  half  an  hour's  wear  liberally 
besprinkled  the  wearer's  hair.  As  fashion 
long  ago  discountenanced  powdering  one's 
wig,  an  effort  was  made  to  clean  the  hats ; 
but  no  brushing,  shaking,  or  soaking  had 
any  effect,  and  after  a  few  dozen  efforts 
the  dealer  gave  up  in  disgust — the  hats 
were  like  powder  balls,  and,  once  wet, 
turned  a  beautiful  saffron  tinge.  It  is 
only  fair  to  the  natives  to  say  that  this 
powdering  was  done  in  transit.  Aborigi- 
nal minds  lack  intelligent  artifices  in  their 
trade. 

The  best  South  and  Central  American 
hats,  however,  are  white  and  of  good  tex- 
ture. The  main  difficulty^  is  with  their 
shape.  The  same  thing  holds  true  of  the 
majority  of  Porto  Rican  hats,  which,  fur- 
thermore, have  not  the  texture  nor  the 
finish  of  the  South  American,  and  cer- 
tainly not  of  the  French  panamas.  But, 
thanks  to  the  work  of  several  of  our  con- 
suls, the  natives  of  tropical  America  are 
learning  that  it  is  to  their  advantage  to 
make  hats  of  the  proper  shape. 

The  cause  that  militates  most  against 
the  Manila  type  is  the  color,  a  greenish 
yellow  like  the  tint  of  new  hay.  They  are 
made  mainly  of  palm  fiber,  a  material 
largely  used,  also,  in  Porto  Rico ;  and  this 
stamps  them  as  not  being  really  panamas. 
The  real  panama  is  made  of  aqueous 
grasses. 

THE  NATIVE  WEAVER  OF  PANAMAS. 

Ecuador,  Brazil,  and  Peru  turn  out  the 
best  of  the  tropical  panamas.  In  those 
countries  the  hats  are  made  by  the  peons — 
natives  of  the  lowest,  most  ignorant  typo. 
A  month  at  least  is  required  to  make  even 
a  fairly  good  hat,  and  sometimes  as  much 
as  six  months  is  spent  in  weaving  a  single 
crown.  Perry  M.  De  Leon,  our  consul  at 
Guayaquil,  in  Ecuador,  recently  made  an 
effort  to  get  into  closer  trade  communica- 
tion with  the  native  hat  makers,  and  found 
the  effort  painfully  slow  in  results.  What 
confronted  him  is  most  easily  summed  up 
in  his  own  words:  "  Life  is  so  easy  in  this 
tropical  land  that  the  spur  of  necessity  is 
seldom  felt."     Of  all  the  towns  in  that 
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sweep  of  country,  one  alone  has  gone  into 
the  business  seriously,  Catacaos  in  Piura, 
the  most  northern  province  of  Peru.  It 
boasts  an  Indian  population  of  perhaps 
twenty  thousand,  and  its  sole  industry  is 
hat  weaving. 

In  Ecuador  appears  the  first  historical 
knowledge  of  the  panama,  and,  if  all  be 
true  that  legendary  lore  hands  down,  one 
Francisco  Delgado  was  its  inventor.  At 
any  rate,  the  Ecuadorians  insist  that  Del- 
gado made  the  first  tropical  straw  hat,  and 
in  honor  of  him  they  call  it,  not  the  pana- 
ma, but  the  manavi,  that  being  the  name 
of  his  province.  In  certain  sections  it  is 
also  known  as  the  jipijapa — ^pronounced 
"  hippy  hahpa."  The  plant  from  which 
the  manavi  is  made  is  a  species  of  fibrous 
native  grass  known  as  paja  toquilla,  some- 
thing similar  to  our  straw  palmetto.  It  is 
fanlike  in  shape,  is  extremely  hardy,  and 
is  cultivated  extensively  in  Ecuador. 

The  seed  is  planted  in  wet,  low  lying 
land  during  the  rainy  season,  and  the  grass 
is  cut  when  it  has  attained  a  height  of  ^Ye 
feet,  just  before  it  ripens.  The  stalks  are 
boiled  enough  to  loosen  the  fiber,  dried  in 
the  sun,  and  assorted  for  use.  Much  of 
the  straw  is  exported,  and  the  only  virtual 
difference  that  exists  betw^een  the  manavi 
and  the  French  panama  is  that  one  is 
made  by  Indians,  the  other  by  French 
workmen. 

FIVE  MONTHS  TO  MAKE  A  HAT. 

It  is  the  closeness  and  the  difficulty  of 
the  work  that  makes  the  panama  costly; 
first,  because  perfect  hats  are  hard  to  ob- 
tain, and  then  because  it  takes  so  long  to 
make  them.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  every 
fiber  must  be  kept  thoroughly  moist  to  be 
pliable,  the  work  can  be  carried  on  only 
between  the  hours  of  midnight  and  seven 
in  the  morning,  when  the  air  is  humid.  In 
some  sections,  the  natives  have  overcome 
this  by  weaving  the  hats  under  water,  but 
as  the  difficulty  of  this  method  hardly  ap- 
peals to  the  lethargic  aborigine,  it  is  in- 
frequently adopted. 

Even  though  the  Indian  is  lazy  in  the 
manufacture  of  hats,  one  cannot  but  sympa- 
thiziB  with  him.  Just  consider  ^ve  months' 
nightly  labor  on  a  thing  of  straw,  obsti- 
nate and  awkward  to  handle!  The  one 
thing  that  saves  the  native  is  that  he 
doesn't  consider,  which  is  a  good  thing 
for  the  native. 

The  Indian  weaver  first  takes  the  straw, 
selecting  it  fiber  by  fiber.  Then,  with  his 
little  finger,  or  his  thumb,  he  slices  it  into 
smaller  fibers,  running  down  the  whole 
length  of  the  grass  until  he  has  a  bundle 
of  threads  each  four  or  five  feet  long.  This 


accomplished,  he  braids  sixteen  or  twenty 
fibers  together,  interlacing  them  at  their 
middle.  After  that,  all  he  has  to  do  is  to 
braid,  to  keep  on  braiding,  braiding,  from 
midnight  till  morn,  adding  another  fiber 
at  every  turn  until  the  task  is  finished. 
When  one  remembers  that  the  texture  of 
some  of  these  hats  is  as  fine  as  a  cambric 
handkerchief,  the  character  of  the  work 
may  be  understood. 

The  workman  begins  his  hat  at  the  apex 
of  the  crown,  and  from  that  time  until  the 
brim  is  finished,  his  eye  must  scan  every 
strand,  w^hile  his  fingers  guide  it  into  place 
and  hold  it  until  the  next  fiber  is  woven 
down  upon  it. 

Both  the  French  and  Indian  panamas 
of  the  better  grades,  when  finished  by  the 
workmen,-look  like  a  straw  sombrero.  The 
edge  of  the  crown,  however,  is  fringed  with 
fibers  that  protrude  from  the  braiding,  and 
before  the  hat  is  ready  for  the  fashionable 
wearer,  it  requires  a  deal  of  attention. 
The  overlapping  fibers  are  spliced  into  the 
edge  of  the  crown,  and  trimmed  off,  and 
after  this  the  hat  is  steamed  and  fitted  on 
the  hat. maker's  block,  where  it  rapidly 
accommodates  itself  to  the  required  form. 
Once  set,  it  is  cleaned  and  polished,  a  rib- 
bon and  a  band  are  put  on,  and  it  is  ready 
for  sale. 

The  fact  that  what  requires  so  long  to 
perform  may  be  described  in  so  few  words 
is  but  an  evidence  of  the  monotony  of  the 
task.  Unremittingly,  the  worker  carries 
it  on,  only  occasionally  pausing  to  puff  a 
cigarette  or  to  dampen  the  drying  grass. 
Months  of  this — an  empire  may  have 
fallen,  the  world  changed  its  geography, 
great  men  have  been  made,  have  died  or 
been  unmade,  and  the  Indian  goes  on  ma- 
king the  hat  destined  to  be  worn  by  some 
stranger,  of  whose  existence  he  has  never 
dreamed.  Men,  women,  and  children 
strive  at  this  work ;  it  is  their  only  voca- 
tion. It  ruins  their  eyesight,  destroys 
their  health,  perhaps,  and  yet  it  is  said 
that  they  are  singularly  cheerful,  need 
little,  and  ask  for  nothing  better. 

THE  PRICES  OF  PANAMAS. 

The  very  best  of  these  hats  wholesale 
for  about  forty  four  dollars  apiece.  What 
is  known  as  the  ordinary  Cuenca  hat  is 
sold  at  prices  that  range  from  eight  to 
twenty  six  dollars  a  dozen,  while  the  best 
manavi  bring  in  the  market  only  seven- 
teen dollars. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  men  who 
have  developed  the  art  of  hat  making  are 
revered  somewhat  in  the  light  of  patron 
saints.  In  Ecuador,  for  instance,  the 
name  of  Palma  is  revered  among  these 
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simple  workmen  as  much  as  men  of*  civ- 
ilization honor  the  name  of  a  Fulton,  a 
Morse,  or  a  Stephenson.  Palma,  in  all 
probability,  reached  the  highest  skill  in 
the  manufacture  of  the  panama.  Samples 
of  his  handiwork  were  sold  at  one  of  the 
Paris  expositions  at  prices  approximating 
^ve  hundred  dollars.  Two  or  three  In- 
dians, today,  possess  an  extraordinarj'^  ap- 
titude in  the  art,  but  still  Palma  stands 
foremost. 

The  French  makei-s  of  the  panama  are 
first  to  learn  what  shapes  are  coming  into 
fashion,  and  are  constantly  prompted  in 
this  respect  by  hatters  over  all  the  civilized 
world.  Furthermore,  they  are  assisted 
mechanically  in  a  way  undreamed  of  by 
the  Indian  maker,  and,  spurred  by  thrift 
and  unchecked  by  heat  and  other  natural 
causes,  they  can  accomplish  miJch  more. 
Nor  are  they  compelled  to  work  at  night, 
since  they  have  apparently  overcome  the 
difficulty  of  keeping  the  straw  constantly 
pliable.  Their  method  is  a  trade  secret, 
and  a  valuable  one.  Again,  the  French 
hats  possess  a  whiteness  that  the  Indian 
is  unable  to  obtain,  and  so  once  more  the 
poor  Indian  finds  himself  overmatched  in 
his  struggle  against  compelling  civiliza- 
tion. 

The  effect  of  the  wide  spread  demand 
for  panama  hats  is  visible  in  New  York, 
in  the  fact  that  some  styles  of  hats  have 
in  the  last  three  months  literally  doubled 
in  price.  In  some  places,  the  supply  is  ex- 
hausted, and  every  effort  is  being  made  to 


induce  the  Indians  to  double  their  output 
and  to  braid  the  hats  on  blocks  approved 
by  fashion.  In  France  the  output  can- 
not be  rapidly  increased,  for  the  reason 
that  months  ago  every  available  workman 
familiar  with  the  trade  was  working  over- 
time in  the  effort  to  catch  up  with  the  or- 
ders. 

In  consequence,  hats  that  sold  last  year 
for  ten  and  fifteen  dollars  are  retailed 
for  twenty,  twenty  five,  and  even  forty 
dollars  during  this  season.  Importers 
have  been  unable  to  fill  all  their  orders; 
and  furthermore,  they  are  almost  afraid 
to  make  any  extensive  contracts  for  next 
season.  Sad  experience  has  taught  them 
that  a  fashion  so  widely  circulated  is 
doomed  to  a  sudden  death.  Next  year,  it 
may  be  impossible  to  sell  panamas  at  all. 

In  considering  the  price  of  a  panama, 
the  economical  may  be  tempted  to  suggest 
that  it  is  too  expensive.  But  the  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  a  panama  is  about  the 
cheapest  hat  made  anywhere  in  the  world. 
It  will  stand  any  kind  of  wear,  may  be 
cleaned  time  and  again,  and,  at  the  end  of 
years,  is  virtually  the  same.  A  common 
straw  hat,  at  the  best,  is  good  for  only 
one  season.  The  most  fashionable  makes 
cost  five  dollars;  they  are  fragile,  and 
quickly  lose  their  shape.  But  a  ten  dollar 
panama— that  is  a  fair  price  under  normal 
conditions — lasts  forever,  and  then  the 
only  way  to  get  rid  of  it  is  to  throw  it 
away.  So  for  once  fashion  has  shown 
herself  a  thrifty  jade. 


TIDINGS  OF  THE  PAST. 

I  THOUGHT  88  I  leaned  from  my  casement, 
And  felt  the'wind  coolingly  blow, 

That  it  blew  fresh  to  me 

From  far  over  the  sea, 
The  sea  of  the  long,  long  ago. 

And  through  the  white  line  of  the  breakers 
Which  dashed  on  the  rocks  of  today 

With  a  dissonant  roar, 

There  came  to  the  shore 
A  message  for  me  from  youth's  May. 

There  came  the  glad  sound  of  youth's  laughter 
That  followed  the  e'er  ready  jest. 

And  the  song  sung  by  Love 

To  a  window  above 
As  his  heart  throbbed  with  hope  in  his  breast. 


But  came,  too,  a  feeling  of  sorrow — 
Aye,  grief  follows  joy ! — for  I  know 
That  the  billows  now  bound 
O'er  my  youth,  which  was  drowned 
In  the  sea  of  the  long,  long  ago. 


Wood  Levette  WiU&n. 
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BV  HAMBLEN  SEARS. 

SYNOPSIS  OF  CHAPTERS  PREVIOUSLY  PUBLISHED. 

On  a  murky  night  in  1780,  Merton  Balf ort,  a  Continental  soldier  bearing  an  important  despatch  from 
General  Putnam  to  General  Washington,  came  on  a  broken  down  coach  and  a  very  wrathful  little  lady,  whom 
he  escorted  to  the  only  available  shelter.  The  tavern  proved  to  be  full  of  half  drunken  men,  and  when 
one  of  them  annoyed  his  prot6g6e,  there  was  a  sharp  fight  that  left  the  offender  desperately  wounded. 

The  crowd  was  all  for  the  injured  man  and  King  George,  and  would  have  seized  the  chance  to  kill 
Balfort  for  a  rebel  spy  if  the  girl  had  not  turned  the  tide  by  declaring  him  her  sweetheart,  a  true  subject 
of  the  king,  with  whom  she  had  run  away  to  be  married.  The  muddled  crowd  insisted  on  having  the 
ceremony  performed  at  once,  so  a  solemn  fellow  named  Marvin  went  through  the  service  over  them,  they 
playing  their  part  bravely  for  their  lives.  Mistress  Philipse  never  flinched  till  her  eyes  fell  on  a  stupefied 
fellow  apart  from  the  rest»  when  she  showed  such  sudden  and  overmastering  terror  that  Balfort  carried 
her  into  another  room. 

In  the  night  they  escaped,  and  he  left  her,  his  wife  in  name  by  the  strange  mummery  of  the  evening, 
at  the  gates  of  a  Tory  mansion.  All  that  he  knew  of  her  was  that  she  had  run  away  from  home,  that  she 
was  loyal  to  the  king,  that  she  had  a  quick  courage  and  a  still  quicker  temper,  and  that  there  was  no 
such  wonderful  wavy  light  hair  in  all  the  world. 

When  he  reached  Washington's  headquarters,  Balfort  was  attached  to  Colonel  Livingstone's  com- 
mand, where  he  speedily  made  friends  with  Robert  Curtis  and  Jack  Acton,  two  young  officers.  In  their 
company,  he  was  detailed,  with  a  small  body  of  troops,  to  try  to  effect  the  capture  of  some  British 
soldiers  who  were  expected  to  attempt  the  rescue  of  Major  Andr6,  an  English  officer  arrested  as  a  spy.  This 
mission  took  them  to  the  mansion  where  Balfort  last  saw  Deborah  Philipse,  and  he  was  glad  when  Curtis, 
who  was  in  command  of  the  expedition,  told  him  to  enter  the  house  with  six  men,  and  apprehend  any  one 
who  might  try  to  enter  after  him.    What  followed  is  narrated  by  Balfort  himself. 


IX. 

I  COULD  not  help  wondering,  after  my 
*  two  friends  disappeared  in  the  dark- 
ness,  at  the  peculiar  chance  of  fate,  or 
whatever  one  might  wish  to  call  it,  that 
left  me  now  standing  here  by  the  house 
I  had  so  longed  to  enter  but  a  few  short 
days  ago,  with  orders  now  to  enter  it,  but 
the  inclination  to  do  so  gone.  Gone,  did 
I  say?  Nay,  hardly  that,  for  if  any  one 
of  us  entered  there,  it  must  be  I;  and, 
whatever  might  be  the  real  reason  of  her 
going  there,  I  could  not  let  her  be  taken 
in  arrest  as  a  common  spy. 

Why  she  should  be  there  now,  I  did  not 
want  to  guess.  And,  indeed,  the  doubt  of 
it  growing  on  me,  I  turned  to  the  sergeant 
of  the  troop  and  looked  him  over — a 
grizzly  bearded  old  campaigner,  used  to 
wars,  but  honest  and  a  stalwart  Colonial, 
I'd  be  bound.  'Twas,  in  fact,  the  picket 
who-^had  taken  me  the  night  I  reached 
Teller's  Point.  What  would  he  do  with 
Mistress  Philipse,  if  he  found  her 
there?  I  did  not  like  to  think,  but  spoke 
to  him  instead. 

"  Callahan,"  said  I,  "  know  ye  why  we're 
here  ? '' 

"That  I   do  nof,  liftinint,"   said   he. 


"  I'm  ordered  here,  and  here  I  be.  Indade, 
sir,  I've  outgrown  askin'  quistions." 

"  You  can  keep  your  mouth  shut  well  ?  " 

"  Ask  the  liftinint ;  "  and  he  jerked  his 
thumb  over  his  shoulder  towards  the  de- 
parting troop. 

"  Good !  Kemember  that,  should  the 
time  come  I  Take  now  two  men  and  go 
around  that  house  to  the  left.  Leave  two 
more  here  concealed  near  the  road,  and  let 
the  other  go  with  me  to  the  right." 

"  Aye,  sir." 

"  We  must  enter  that  house,  search  it, 
get  what  may  be  inside,  and  lie  low  for 
more.  And  look  sharp,  for  'tis  like  there 
be  no  less  than  a  dozen  redcoats  there 
now,  watching  for  us." 

"  Aye,  sir,"  said  he,  saluting  again. 

"  If  you  hear  or  see  aught,  leave  a  man 
and  make  a  wide  circuit  till  you  meet  me." 

So  we  started  away,  crawling  on  our 
stomachs  and  keeping  a  bright  eye  on  the 
gloomy  house,  that  appeared  to  be  dark 
from  top  to  bottom,  and  that  contained 
God  knew  what. 

Fortunately  for  us,  there  had  grown 
up  a  wealth  of  underbrush  on  all  sides, 
and  by  keeping  well  within  this,  I  turned 
the  first  corner,  skirted  the  broad  side  of 
the    square    mansion,    and,    nothing    ap- 


•  This  story  htf^an  in  the  July  number  of  The  Junior  Mi:nsey. 
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pearinf?  amiss,  moved  slowly  and  labori- 
ously on,  turning  the  second  corner. 

There  at  last  was  a  light  shining  from 
an  open  window  in  what  appeared  to  be  a 
room  adjoining  the  kitchen,  in  an  ell,  or 
extension,  of  the  house  itself.  Soon  I 
was  up  to  it,  and,  seeing  it  unoccupied, 
made  bold  to  enter,  sending  one  man  to 
call  the  others  with  Callahan. 

Silence  reigned  throughout  the  house, 
and  nothing  changed  in  the  few  moments 
that  passed  till,  silently,  one  by  one,  the 
five  men  and  Callahan  slid  over  the  sill 
and  stood  waiting  my  instructions. 

"  Some  one  is  here,  or  this  is  a  trap,'' 
said  I  in  a  whisper.  "  We  must  act 
quickly  or  be  caught  ourselves." 

"  'Tis  simple  enough,  sir,"  said  the  old 
man  coolly. 

"And  how?" 

"  Lay  another  thrap.  An'  ye'll  give  me 
lave " 

"  Go  on,"  said  I  quickly. 

"  You,  Durgin,"  ordered  Callahan  of 
one  of  his  men,  "  git  out  o'  that  winder 
into  the  grass,  and  give  us  warnin'  wdd  a 
tap  on  the  glass  ef  annything  turns  up. 
You,  Ballard,  shut  the  winder  and  draw 
thim  curtins,  and  do  yez  stand  by  to  git 
the  signal.  You  two  take  thim  two  doors 
and  douse  anny  w^an,  the  divil  cares  who, 
that  shows  his  red  nose  through.  Douse 
him  wid  yer  coats  over  the  head,  and  when 
ye  git  him,  stick  yer  knee  in  the  pit  of  his 
stomach  " — all  this  in  a  whisper,  with  a 
quick  look  here  and  there,  and  gestures 
that  alone  told  what  he  wanted.  "  An' 
liow,  yer  honor,  we'll  take  this  door  that 
goes  God  knows  where.  Hist !  Phwat  the 
divirs  that  ?  " 

'Twas  a  step  coming  along  the  hall,  a 
light,  stealthy,  though  quick  step.  In  a 
moment  Callahan  and  1  were  behind  the 
door,  and  my  cape  was  ready  in  his  hands, 
held  at  the  height  of  a  man's  head.  Each 
of  the  others  had  taken  his  position 
silently  as  soon  as  he  got  his  orders. 

There  was  a  moment  of  suspense  as  the 
steps  came  towards  the  door.  Then  the 
door  itself  swung  open,  and  in  an  instant 
Callahan  was  on  the  ground  on  top  of 
some  one,  with  the  cape  wound  around 
the  new  arrival's  head. 

"The  saints  deliver  me!"  muttered 
the  old  man.  "  Divil  take  me,  but  it's  a 
woman !  " 

And,  sure,  'twas  so.  For  the  door  being 
again  quietly  closed,  we  carried  her  to 
the  light,  and  found  a  woman,  speechless 
with  terror,  gazing  with  a  fascinated 
glare  down  the  barrel  of  Callahan's  pistol. 

"  Do  not  utter  a  sound,  or  you  will  be 
(lead !  "  said  I  sternly.     But  she  did  not 


appear  to  take  note  of  anything  but  the 
pistol. 

"Who's  in  this  house  i  "  I  asked. 

No  answer  or  move  on  her  part. 

I  knocked  up  the  sergeant's  pistol,  much 
to  his  disgust,  and  touched  her. 

"  Who  is  in  this  house  i  " 

She  looked  at  me  in  a  stupid,  clownish 
way,  and  then  of  a  sudden  out  came  a  lot 
of  gibberish  that  meant  naught  to  either 
of  us. 

"Phwat's  that  she  says?"  asked  Calla- 
han. "  She'll  wake  the  dead !  "  And  he 
doused  her  again  with  the  coat  until  she 
lay  quiet.  Then  we  repeated  the  action 
with  the  pistol,  and  she  sat  silent  as  be- 
fore. But  I  had  caught  enough  to  know 
that  she  spoke  French. 

Here  we  were,  stumped  I  Not  one  of  us 
knew  a  word  of  the  lingo,  and  I  could  do 
naught  but  put  my  finger  on  my  mouth 
and  vigorously  shake  my  head.  French — 
a  French  maid — ^Mistress  Philipse's  maid, 
no  doubt.  Was  she  a  bait?  We  should 
soon  see.  But  I  must  speak  with  her  mis- 
tress first,  and  alone.  All  this  passed  in  a 
moment  through  my  mind.  I  bade  Calla- 
han keep  the  woman  close,  saying  that  I 
was  going  to  explore  the  house,  and  he 
was  to  give  me  warning  of  any  new 
arrival,  or  danger,  by  a  low  whistle. 

So  1  left  the  dimly  lighted  room  and 
foiind  myself  in  a  cross  hall  that  led  again 
into  the  main  hall  of  the  house.  Keeping 
close  to  the  wall,  I  worked  slowly  and  as 
silently  as  possible  around  the  hall,  finding 
four  great  dark  and  silent  rooms,  in  which 
the  ghostly  furniture  stood  piled  in  the 
center.  No  sign  nor  sound  of  living  being 
appeared.  Then,  coming  to  the  great 
stairway,  I  drew  my  sword  and,  holding  a 
pistol  in  the  left  hand,  mounted  cautious- 
ly to  the  second  story. 

Here  again  were  more  rooms,  open,  but 
vacant.  Under  the  sill  of  a  door  leading 
into  the  wing  was  what  seemed  to  be  a 
faint  light.  The  door  opened,  but  in 
doing  so  it  creaked  with  a  sound  that 
seemed  to  echo  all  over  the  house.  Direct- 
ly opposite,  across  another  small  hall,  was 
a  door,  half  opened,  leading  into  a  lighted 
room,  and  on  the  instant  a  voice  said 
something  in  French. 

Tis  ever  the  fact  that  what  is  expected 
is  like  to  be  the  greatest  surprise,  and  to 
recognize  that  voice  now,  knowing  it  must 
come  some  time,  gave  me  a  sickening  of 
the  heart  that  kept  me  silent. 

"  Well,  Adele  ? "  said  the  voice  again, 
louder  than  before. 

"  'Tis  not  Adele,  Mistress  Phil  ipse,  but 
T,  Merton  Balf  ort.    May  I  enter  ?  " 

There  came  a  sudden  exclamation  and 
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a  step,  and  the  door  stood  wide  open. 
There  she  stood  in  a  long  wrapper,  with 
her  hair  down  about  her  shoulders,  taller 
by  inches  I  remember  noticing  even  then. 

"  What  do  you  here,  sir  ? "  said  she, 
gazing  at  me. 

For  answer  I  stepped  into  the  room,  took 
the  door  handle  from  her,  closed  the  door 
noiselessly,  and  looked  at  her. 

"  Who  are  you,  and  what  mean  you  by 
coming  thus  into  my  house?"  she  asked 
haughtily,  standing  away  from  me  and 
drawing  her  gown  together  at  the  neck. 
Aye,  the  girl  was  beautiful  under  all  con- 
ditions, for  here  she  was  gazing  at  me 
like  a  queen  whose  hallowed  privacy  had 
been  soiled  with  sacrilege. 

"  You  know  me  well,  Mistress  Philipse," 
said  I,  "  and  need  have  no  fears  of  me." 

"  I  know  nothing  of  you,  sir,  nor  do  I 
fear  you.  But  I  bid  you  leave  this  room 
and  this  house  at  once,  unless  you  are  a 
highwayman  come  to  rob  a  defenseless 
woman." 

"You  know  well  that  is  not  the  case. 
Will  you  be  seated?" 

"No,  I  will  not!" 

"  I  have  something  to  say  to  you " 

"  And  I  will  no  longer  remain  in  your 
presence ;  "  and  she  made  as  if  to  leave  the 
room.  But  I  stepped  before  her,  my  own 
temper  beginning  to  rise  at  this  denial  of 
an  acquaintance  which,  one  would  think, 
she  at  least  might  recall. 

"  Mistress  Philipse,  I  am  sorry  to  be 
under  the  necessity  of  asking  you  to  re- 
main.   I  am  obliged  to  ask  you " 

"  You  need  not  ask,  sir.  For  I  will  not 
answer  a  single  question." 

"  Sit  down,  mistress,"  said  I  sternly. 
It  is  to  this  day  a  marvel  to  me  how  this 
chit  of  a  girl  could  rouse  my  anger  by  her 
vei-y  calmness.  She  did  not  move,  but  said 
with  fine  scorn : 

"  You  are,  then,  a  highwayman,  I  see ;  " 
and,  following  her  glance,  I  flushed  to 
find  myself  standing  before  her  with  a 
drawn  sword  in  one  hand  and  a  pistol  in 
the  other.  One  was  sheathed  and  the  other 
put  up  in  a  moment,  but  I  was  upset  and 
said  nothing  for  a  space. 

"  Who  is  in  this  house  besides  yourself 
and  your  maid  ?  " 

"An  infamous  scoundrel!  Perchance 
— aye,  no  doubt — a  highwayman;  a  man 
who  has  neither  sense  of  decency  nor 
honor,  who " 

"  Who  besides  him  ?    Tell  me !  "  I  cried. 

"I  will  not  speak  with  you  further. 
You  do  not  dare  to  remain  in  my  presence 
longer ! "  she  said,  her  voice  rising  in  an- 
prer  and  wounded  pride,  and  beginning  to 
quiver  with  nervousness. 


"  Madam,  you  will  some  day  regret  your 
words,"  said  I  hastily.  "I  am  here  to 
protect  you" — an  involuntary  exclama- 
tion escaped  her — ^**to  protect  you  from 
being  arrested  as  a  spy.  This  house  is  full 
of  British  soldiers,  who  are " 

"Ah!"  cried  she  at  that.  "Let  them 
come  to  me  now,  then !  "  and  she  rushed  by 
me  and  grasped  the  door  to  open  it.  But 
I  caught  her  as  she  cried  out,  and  put  my 
hand  over  her  mouth  and  lifted  her  from 
the  ground,  setting  her  down  in  a  large 
chair  by  the  table.  The  result  was  enough 
to  distract  any  man.  For  she  burst  into 
tears,  and,  looking  up  and  stamping  her 
foot  in  helpless  rage,  she  cried : 

"  Are  you  not  ashamed  to  maltreat  a 
woman,  who  is  helpless?  Are  you  not 
ashamed?  Oh,  had  I  a  strong  arm  to 
strike  you  down  now,  making  war  on  a 
weak  woman ! " 

I  was  on  my  knees  at  her  feet  in  a  mo- 
ment, and  took  her  hand  in  mine  in  my 
excitement. 

"  Dear  child,"  cried  I,  "  God  forgive  me ! 
Some  day  you  will  understand  and  forgive 
me,  too.  I  cannot  do  aught  else.  If  you 
will  but  give  me  your  word !  Believe  me, 
believe  me,  I  would  not  touch  a  hair  of 
your  head ;  but  tell  me  truthfully,  is  this 
house  occupied  by  British  soldiers  ?  Nay, 
do  not  move  away !  I — I  must  trust  you. 
Listen  I  There  is  an  attempt  to  take  Andre 
— this  house  is  the  rendezvous — tell  me 
you  know  naught  of  it !  Oh,  'tis  useless  to 
try  to  escape.  I  have  the  house  surround- 
ed with  my  men;  but  tell  me  you  know 
naught  of  it,  that  I  may  protect  you  from 
my  own  people!  Do  you  not  see?  You 
will  be  arrested  as  a  spy !  "  She  was  sob- 
bing convulsively,  and  I  could  not  stop 
her.  I  knew  not  what  to  do,  and  in  my 
bewilderment  I  found  myself  kissing  the 
hand  that  lay  in  mine,  and  begging  her 
to  stop. 

Still  she  sobbed  on.  I  was  near  at  my 
wits'  ends. 

"  Stop — stop,  mistress ;  for  the  love  of 
heaven,  listen  to  me !  Well,  so  be  it ! " 
For  she  was  almost  hysterical  in  her  weep- 
ing. "  So  be  it,"  said  I,  rising  and  moving 
away.  "  There  is  the  door.  Go  out  and 
down  into  the  very  arms  of  my  men,  and 
be  taken  to  West  Point  as  a  spy  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  British." 

She  was  on  her  feet,  running  wildly  to 
the  door,  that  now  stood  open ;  and  I  wait- 
ed to  hear  the  result,  when  she  stopped, 
as  if  turned  to  stone;  for  a  long,  low 
whistle  came  to  our  ears  from  below.  I 
jumped  to  her  side  and  grasped  her  arm. 

"  Tell  me,  girl,  do  you  know  aught  of 
British  in  this  house  ?  " 
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"  Xo,"  said  she,  looking  at  me  in  won- 
der. 

"  Then,  listen !  " 

Again  came  the  low  whistle  from  the 
hall  below.    I  gave  the  signal  back. 

"  That  signal  says  that  some  one  is  ap- 
proaching this  house.  Now,  if  you  do  not 
believe  in  me  and  do  what  I  tell  you,  we 
shall  none  of  us  have  long  to  live.  I  served 
you  truly  once.  Trust  me  again  I "  and  I 
ran  to  the  light  and  blew  it  out.  In  the 
sudden  darkness  I  found  her  and  grasped 
her  hand.  She  let  it  lie  in  mine,  while 
both  listened  for  the  next  sound  that 
might  come.  Gradually  the  slight  moon- 
light gave  us  some  light  in  the  room,  and 
I  turned  towards  her. 

**  Will  you  give  me  your  word  not  to 
give  any  sign  or  make  any  noise  ? '' 

She  did  not  reply. 

"  I  must  go  down  stairs.  Will  you  give 
it?" 

Still  no  sign. 

"  Then  I  must  trust  to  your  sense  of 
justice  and  honor." 

I  could  not  see  her  face,  but  I  knew  I 
was  needed  below,  and  so,  letting  her  hand 
fall,  I  moved  quickly  to  the  door.  Some 
slight  sound  made  me  turn  as  I  reached 
it,  and  I  was  in  the  nick  of  time  to  see  her 
stealing  swiftly  towards  the  window.  With 
a  bound  1  reached  her,  just  as  she  raised 
the  sash,  and  before  I  could  stop  her  she 
had  cried  out.  Then  the  pity  of  it  all 
came  over  me,  for  the  frail  little  creature 
began  to  struggle. 

"  Mistress  Philipse,  I  am  here  to  do  my 
duty  I  There  be  twenty  five  men  and  three 
officers  within  call.  You  cannot  possibly 
help  the  British !  They  are  doomed  now ! 
But  I  cannot — God  forgive  me,  I  will  not 
struggle  with  you !  There  is  but  one  other 
alternative.  Here  is  a  pistol;  you  can 
easily  see  me.  Shoot  quick  and  straight ; 
for  i  will  not  go  down,  or  take  you  down 
to  those  men !  "  She  took  the  pistol.  "  If 
you  fire  it  without  hitting  me,  I  shall  use 
this  one  on  myself !  " 

Slowly  she  raised  the  pistol — ^I  could 
see  as  plain  as  day  now — slowly  she  point- 
ed it,  first  at  my  body,  then  at  my  throat, 
then  my  head.  .  And  it  came  into  my  mind 
that  my  hour  was  indeed  come ;  but  there 
was  no  trouble  in  my  mind ;  for  if  I  must 
go,  I  would  go  by  her  hand,  and  that  was  as 
it  should  be.  I  looked  her  steadily  in  the 
eye  for  a  time,  and  then  the  shining  thing 
dropped  with  a  clatter  to  the  floor  and 
she  stood  still  looking  into  my  face. 

TIow  long  we  stood  thus  I  could  not 
tell;  but  we  both  started  as  a  voice  came 
from  outside  the  door,  whispering  to  me : 

"  Are  ye  there,  lif tinint  ?  " 


"  Yes.    What  is  it,  Callahan  ?  " 

"  There's  twilve  min  a  comin'  over  the 
hill  at  the  back  of  the  house." 

"  Go  down  again  and  work  your  trap 
on  them.  Let  in  half  and  cover  the  others. 
Let  them  have  it  if  anything  sudden  oc- 
curs." 

"  Yessir.    Have  ye  found  anny  wan?  " 

"  Not  a  man !  But  I  have  not  yet  cov- 
ered the  whole  house.  There's  some  one 
in  the  back  of  the  house  here.  Go  down! 
I'll  be  with  you  in  an  instant." 

I  heard  him  mutter  something  about 
coming  down  now,  but  he  went  away,  and 
we  could  hear  his  step  creak  on  the  stair. 

"  Do  you  understand  now  ?  "  I  asked  in 
a  whisper. 

She  nodded  her  head. 

"  Will  you  trust  to  me?" 

Again  she  nodded. 

"Will  you — will  you  try  to  forgive 
me?" 

"  I  cannot !  I  cannot !  "  she  murmured, 
and  sank  back  into  the  chair.  "  You  have 
no  right  to  treat  a  woman  so.  They  are 
my  people,  too,  trying  to  rescue  a  brave 
man — a  man  I  know !  " 

"  They  can  do  nothing  for  him.  He  will 
not  come  this  way,  and  is  even  now  safe  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river.  'Tis  abso- 
lutely hopeless,  mistress  I  "  Though,  in 
good  truth,  it  was  not  so  hopeless  as  it 
might  seem. 

So  she  stood  a  moment;  and  then  I  left 
her,  and  stole  softly  towards  the  door. 

"  Do  not  go  down,"  came  to  me  in  hur- 
ried tones,  as  she  moved  after  me.  "  I — ^I 
do  not  want — I  do  not  dare  to  stay  here 
alone!" 

"  But  I  must  go  down  to  take  command 
of  the  men.  I  have  stayed  here  too  long, 
as  it  is." 

"  I  beg  vou  to  stay !  I  cannot  stay  here 
alone!" 

"Y'ou?"  cried  I,  under  my  breath. 
"You,  who  have  lain  here  night  after 
night  alone  ?  "  and  with  a  puzzled  feeling 
in  my  brain  I  looked  hard  at  her  in  the 
dim  \ip:hL  Could  she  be  trying  to  help 
her  men  by  keeping  me  away  from  mine? 
Yet  she  was  not  of  the  kind  that  feared 
anything  of  this  sort. 

She  came  and  touched  my  arm. 

"  Please  stay  here  by  me ;  "  she  was  ac- 
tually pleading.  Either  she  had  suddenly 
changed  or  I  had  lost  my  wits.  It  could 
not  be.    Something  lay  beneath  this. 

"  There  is  no  fear  in  you,"  said  I,  taking 
her  hand  from  my  sleeve  and  moving 
quickly  to  the  door  and  through  it  into  the 
hall.  T  heard  a  stifled  exclamation  break 
from  her ;  but  my  mind  was  made  up.  She 
had  something  to  conceal,  and,  bitter  at 
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the  thougrht,  I  stole  softly  to  the  head  of 
the  stairs. 

But  it  was  not  to  be.  Even  as  I  got  to 
the  top  step  a  long  line  of  light  spread 
out  from  under  the  stairway,  and,  lean- 
ing over,  I  saw  a  strange  sight  that  might 
well  have  stirred  her,  or  any  woman,  or 
yet  man,  for  the  matter  of  that.  The 
light  came  from  an  open  panel  beneath 
the  stairs,  and  as  I  stood  there,  shooting 
my  long  nose  over  the  rail,  one — two — 
three — six — aye,  eight  men  stepped  silent- 
ly forth,  one  after  the  other,  into  the  hall. 

The  leader,  a'  man  in  a  long  cape  coat, 
held  a  shaded  lanthom  in  his  hand ;  and 
the  others,  evidently  by  prearranged  de- 
sign, spread  out,  each  gliding  silently  into 
a  room,  while  two — the  leader  and  another 
— moved  silently  but  swiftly  to  the  stairs, 
and  began  to  ascend. 

"  So !  "  said  I  bitterly,  though  in,  a  low 
voice,  as  I  stepped  into  the  room.  "  So 
that  is  it,  madam!  You  have,  indeed,  set 
me  a  pretty  trap;  and  a  fool  like  me  is 
none  too  wise,  but  must  needs  fall  into  it 
Well,  mistress,  I  am  sorry;  but  you  shall 
see " 

On  the  instant  the  room  became  lirfit, 
and  I  saw  that  she  had  lit  the  tallow  dip: 

"  Hide  here  in  the  curtains,  quick ! " 
she  whispered.    "  Do  so  quick — quick !  " 

'Twas  some  instinct  in.  me  that  made  me 
glide  behind  the  heavy  curtains  by  the 
open  window  as  the  tall,  cloaked  figure 
stepped  in.  I  could  see  naught,  but  as  he 
entered  I  heard  an  exclamation  break 
from  him. 

**  So  ho,  my  runaway  wench !  "  cried  he. 
"  And  here  you  are  in  papa's  old  house, 
and  in  the  midst  of  a  conspiracy !  " 

**  I  know  not  what  you  mean,  but  I 
would  know,  sir,  by  what  right  you  follow 
me  here,  and  by  what  right  you  dare  to 
come  into  my  chamber  in  this  fashion." 

"  Easily  told  and  explained,  Mistress 
Deborah !  I  suspected  we  would  run  you 
here  to  earth,  and  so  I  came  to  find  papa's 
daughter  and  bring  her  to  her  home,  and 
to  her  wits." 

"  I  will  do  what  I  choose ;  and  T  do  not 
choose  to  receive  you,  nor  will  you  take 
me  hence." 

"indeed  and  I  will,  Deborah!  And  do 
you  make  ready  now  in  some  garment  fit 
for  a  horse's  back,  and  prepare  to  come 
with  me  on  the  minute.  I  like  not  this 
territory.  'Tis  too  near  our  rebels  for 
comfort.  And,  besides,  there  is  other  work 
for  me  to  do  tonight." 

"  Leave  me,  sir.  And  have  done  with 
this,  once  for  all!  " 

"  You  will  come  with  me  now,"  cried  he 
angrily,  and  stepped  up  to  her  and  took 


her  by  the  arm  and  shook  her.  "  You  will 
come  with  me  now,  on  the  instant !  " 

"  And  is  there  so  much  haste,  then  ?  " 

The  man  wheeled  on  me  with  a  sudden- 
ness that  startled  us  all.  I  know  not  why 
I  came  forth,  but  I  could  not  see  her  tyr- 
annized over ;  and  though  my  mind  was  in 
a  whirl  as  to  the  purpose  of  this  stranger, 
as  well  as  to  what  might  be  going  on  be- 
low, 1  was  out  and  at  him  with;  my  hanger 
before  the  words  were  weU  out  of  his 
mouth. 

He  muttered  to  himself,  "  What  the 
fiend  is  this  ?  "  as  he  drew  and  guarded  my 
thrust.    Then  he  cried  out  to  his  man : 

"  Shoot,  fool— shoot  him !  " 

Out  sprang  the  report  across  the  room, 
and  a  pane  of  glass  fell  behind  me ;  but, 
as  good  luck  would  have  it,  the  miss  was 
clean  and  fair. 

At  the  same  time,  too  quick  and  too 
tangled  up  with  our  hurrying  about  the 
room  to  be  at  first  distinguished  from  it, 
came  an  uproar  from  below  stairs.  Shot 
followed  shot,  and  we  could  soon  hear, 
even  above  the  noise  we  made  as  we  thrust 
and  parried,  the  sounds  of  fighting  from 
beneath. 

At  first  he  hesitated  a  moment,  mut- 
tering, "  What  may  that  be  ?  "  But  as  I 
pressed  him  sorely  he  turned  to  me  again, 
cr>'ing : 

"  Dorkin,  thou  fool,  fire !  Waste-  no 
time !    Fire,  curse  thy  soul !  " 

Then  I  saw  the  man  come  towards  me, 
and  I  knew  he  could  not  miss  again. 
There  was  naught  to  do  but  run,  and  I 
ran  for  the  great  bed,  followed  by  the 
leader,  who  had  thrown  his  great  cape 
back  over  his  shoulders.  As  I  ran  I  caught 
a  chair  and  swung  it  around  towards  the 
soldier,  hitting  him  squarely  in  the  shins, 
and  he  bowled  over,  cursing  with  pain. 
That  gave  me  a  moment,  and  I  pushed  a 
table  at  my  adversary ;  but  he,  catching  it, 
swung  it  aside,  and  at  it  again  we  went. 

All  the  while  the  terrible  din  below 
stairs  increased,  and  cries  and  curses  now 
added  to  the  uproar.  It  ran  through  my 
mind  to  wonder  how  my  men  fared,  and 
if  Curtis  were  near  enough  to  hear.  But 
I  could  do  little,  for  my  time  was  near  up. 

"  Shoot — shoot,  coward !  "  cried  the  man 
again. 

I  caught,  out  of  the  corner  of  my  eye, 
the  soldier  again  on  his  feet  and  walking 
slowly  up  to  me,  with  his  great  pistol  held 
before  him  and  bearing  on  me.  And  'tis 
more  than  strange  how,  gone  though  I 
knew  T  must  be,  I  had  but  one  thought — 
she  should  see  what  a  patriot  could  do  in 
his  last  hour.  So  I  gave  a  heav>'  lunge  at 
my  man,  and  again,  still  seeing  the  other 
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growing  slowly  larger,  when  there  out 
rang  another  shot  like  a  cannon's  report 
in  that  room. 

"  Missed  again,"  muttered  I ;  but  a  curse 
from  my  opponent,  and  the  heavy  thud  of 
a  falling  body,  told  me  he  was  down.  Yet 
did  it  take  me  long  to  realize  what  had 
happened ;  for  I  could  not  let  my  eye  wan- 
der from  the  sword  that  flashed  in  front 
of  me  constantly.  As  we  turned  around 
each  other,  however,  I  caught  a  glimpse 
of  Mistress  Philipse,  looking  in  terror  at 
the  floor  in  front  of  her,  and  holding  my 
smoking  pistol  in  her  hand — and  my 
good  spirits  flew  back  to  their  proper 
place. 

Up  from  below  came  a  shout,  and  I 
heard  cries  and  steps  rushing  up  the  stairs. 
Still  my  man  pressed  on  his  work;  but 
what  1  had  seen  her  do  gave  me  the 
stomach  to  push  him  to  the  wall.  And 
then,  too  quick  to  be  told  here  properly, 
my  name  sounded  clear  and  brave  in 
Acton's  voice,  accompanied  by  the  sounds 
of  my  approaching  friends.  For  the 
space  of  an  instant  we  stood  listening,  and 
in  that  moment  I  turned  to  Mistress 
Philipse,  and  cried : 

"  Into  the  back  room,  quick !  Wait  for 
me  there!  Ah,  you  will  attempt  it,  will 
you  'i " — this  last  to  my  adversary,  as  I  saw 
him  making  for  the  window. 

'Twas  a  hard  moment's  exchange  of 
thrusts,  and  he  was  too  near  the  window ; 
for,  as  I  cried  out  and  the  door  opened 
and  Acton  rushed  in,  the  man  turned, 
put  his  foot  lightly  on  the  low  sill,  and 
went  out  straight  into  the  darkness  with 
a  fall  of  thrice  his  height  below  him.  Yet 
even  then  I  noted  that  she  had  gone  in  the 
nick  of  time.    All  might  yet  be  well ! 

We  ran  to  the  window,  and  heard  the 
voice  of  Curtis  cry  out  as  he  ran  off  into 
the  night  after  my  vanished  opponent. 
Then  I  soon  learned  that  four  British 
soldiers  were  prisoners,  and  that  five  lay 
dead  or  wounded  below.  And  while  the 
men  were  discussing  how  many  had  es- 
caped, Curtis  walked  into  the  room. 

"  Well  ? "  said  I,  struck  by  the  expres- 
sion on  his  face.  He  sat  down  and  wiped 
his  forehead  without  speaking  for  a  mo- 
ment; then  said,  as  if  to  himself: 

"  Sometimes  I  almost  believe  in  spirits." 

"  What  now,  lad?  "  asked  Acton. 

"  Here  was  I  standing  in  the  door  be- 
low," said  he,  rising  with  far  more  anima- 
tion than  he  usually  betrayed,  "looking 
out  into  the  night;  when  who,  think  ye, 
literally  dropped  from  the  clouds  ? " 

"  Why,  lad,  'twas  my  man  jumped  from 
the  window  above." 

Curtis  shook  his  head. 


"  'Twas  the  man  with  the  cape !  The 
man,  as  sure  as  I  live!  The  man  who  is 
known  to  us  as  Hazletine !  I  knew  him  at 
once.  I  made  after  him,  but  "—and  here 
he  shrugged  his  shoulders — "  but  he  disap- 
peared, as  if  the  darkness  had  swallowed 
him." 

And  I  sat  down  and  pondered  what  this 
might  mean. 


We  buried  the  dead  and  left  the  house 
as  quickly  as  possible  with*  the  prisoners. 
After  continuing  with  the  troop  up  the 
road  for  some  distance,  I  turned  back  on 
the  excuse  of  having  left  something,  bid- 
ding them  go  on,  and  saying  I  would  over- 
take them. 

As  I  came  near  the  house  again,  my 
mind  misgave  me.  Would  she  wait? 
Would  she  trust  me  still  ?  It  would  take 
the  devil  himself  to  tell  her  mind,  and  I 
could  not  judge.  I  had  seen  her,  now,  but 
three  or  four  times,  and  yet  I  knew  at 
least  twenty  different  humors ;  and  heaven 
knew  how  many  more  she  had  at  her  call 
to  do  her  bidding.  Still,  she  should  not 
have  cause  to  doubt  me.  I,  at  least,  would 
keep  my  word;  and  so  I  went  on  up  tlie 
walk  again  to  the  side  door,  and  into  the 
room  where  we  had  captured  the  maid  and 
where  the  light  still  burned ;  then  on  into 
the  front  hall,  where,  listening  a  moment 
and  hearing  naught,  I  called  her  name. 

A  stifled  exclamation  came  to  me 
through  the  oak  under  the  stairway,  and 
the  panel  slid  softly  back.  There  was  no 
light  but  what  worked  its  way  across  the 
back  hall  from  the  other  room.  Yet  could 
I  make  out  her  figure  as  she  stepped  from 
the  black  hole,  and  1  saw  her  lean  towards 
me,  and  caught  her,  or  she  had  been  on 
the  floor. 

What  new  mood  was  this?  She  was 
lying  in  my  arms,  her  head  on  my  shoul- 
der, sobbing  with  the  convulsive  gasps  of 
a  child ! 

"What  is  it,  Mistress  Deborah?"  I 
asked.  "Hush!  What  is  it?  There's 
naught  wrong  now.  They're  gone,  child ! '' 

Yet  still  she  sobbed  on.  For  the  life  of 
me  I  could  not  help  it — she  seemed  so  like 
a  child.  I  patted  her  shoulder  softly,  and 
bade  her  calm  herself. 

"I  cannot!  I  cannot!"  she  sobbed. 
"  God  help  me  from  such  another  hour!  " 

"  Why,  how  should  so  brave  a  girl  fear 
a  dark  corner  ?  " 

"  Take  me  away !  Ah,  wilt  not  take  me 
away  from  here  ?  " 

"  Come  now,"  said  I,  moving  to  the  back 
room. 
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"  That  man ! ''  she  cried  in  terror,  look- 
ing up  into  my  face  with  a  frightened 
gaze.    "  Is  he  gone  <  " 

"  Long  since,"  said  1  as  soothingly  as  I 
might. 

"  Is  he  dead  ?    Did  I  kill  a  man  i  " 

"  Dost  know  you  saved  my  life  i "  I 
asked,  holding  her  close.  There  came  a 
convulsive  grip  on  my  shoulder  again. 

"  Thank  God,  thank  God !  "  she  mur- 
mured.   "  But  did  1  kill  a  man  i  " 

"  No,  surely  not,"  said  I.  Yet  the  fellow 
lay  in  his  new  made  grave,  cold  and  stiffen- 
ing fast.  But  she  had  so  wild  and  crazed 
a  look  in  her  eyes  that  I  dared  not  add  to 
her  terror.  And  'twas  well  1  did  so,  for, 
with  a  long  sigh,  the  nerves  relaxed,  and  I 
lifted  her  little  self  in  my  arms,  and  car- 
ried her  out  of  the  house  into  the  cool 
morning  air  and  down  to  the  road,  with 
never  a  word  or  move  from  her  to  show 
whether  she  knew  it  or  no. 

'Twas  a  sweet  burden  to  carry ;  and  as  I 
moved  along,  in  her  half  conscious  condi- 
tion she  sighed  again,  and,  reaching  up 
one  round  arm,  put  it  about  my  neck.  So 
could  I  have  carried  her  a  hundred  miles ! 
Was  it  not  enough  to  make  the  warm 
blood  flow  back  and  forth  1 3  a  man's  heart  ? 
And  would. not  t.  man  give  half  his  days 
to  feel  such  another  slowly  throbbing 
against  his  coat?  For  the  life  of  me,  I 
could  not  forbear  to  take  the  longest  way 
to  the  gate — 'twas  but  a  paltry  step  at  the 
longest ! 

Come  to  the  roadside,  however,  and  by 
the  horse  at  last,  I  sat  down  upon  the 
grass,  and,  still  holding  her,  waited  in 
silence  for  very  fear  that  she'  might  wake 
and  force  me  to  let  hjr  go.  And  then  she 
drew  something  of  a  long  breath,  and 
opened  her  eyes. 

"  'Tis  quite  right  here,  now,"  said  T. 
"  We  be  in  the  road,  far  f rom'the  house ;  " 
and  she  turned  her  head  slowly,  looking  up 
at  me,  her  cheek  touching  my  coat.  And 
I  saw  that  the  fear  was  gone. 

"Why, where  are  thy  nerves, girl?"  cried 
I,  with  a  laugh.  Aye,  could  not  a  man 
laugh  for  very  joy  of  life  at  such  a  face, 
lying  close  to  him,  and  looking  up  at  him 
80,  with  never  a  fear  nor  doubt;  but  oh, 
what  a  world  of  trouble  in  the  eyes!  If, 
indeed,  there  be  one  who  could  not,  he  is  a 
fool! 

"  You  will  not  leave  me  ?  "  she  mur- 
mured softly. 

"God  forbid!"  said  I  fervently;  and 
she  moved  a  bit  in  my  arms  and  drew  an- 
other long  sigh. 

So  I  sat  quiet  for  a  space,  old  Roger 
gazing  down  at  me  in  wonder.  And  after 
a  little  she  moved  again. 


"  What  is  it?  "  said  I  softly,  for  fear  of 
waking  her. 

"  I — I  think  I  can  sit  up  now,"  she  an- 
swered. 

"  No,  no,"  I  insisted ;  "  you're  much  too 
weak ;  "  and  no  doubt  she  was. 

"I  think  that— that  'twere  better  I 
should,"  said  she,  with  a  trace  of  her  self 
creeping  into  her  voice. 

"  Nay,  child,"  said  I  again.  "  'Twill  be 
your  certain  death.    Lie  still !  " 

"  Since  when,  sir,  have  you  acquired  the 
authority  to  command  me  ?  "  she  asked, 
yet  never  moving  to  rise.  There  she  lay 
close  to  me,  her  face  as  pale  as  the  moon- 
light, still  giving  the  hint  of  the  petulant 
raillery  in  her  eye  and  voice.  According 
to  one,  Marvin  by  name,  I  had  the  right 
to  command  her,  and  as  the  thought  grew 
in  my  head  1  held  her  closer  to  me,  and 
looked  down  in  her  eyes,  and  said  not  a 
word. 

"Mr.  Balfortl" 

Aye,  'twas  over!  There  sat  Mistress 
Philipse,  bolt  upright  beside  me,  taking 
up  the  tresses  of  her  long  hair  with  hands 
that  might  shake  a  little,  but  with  no 
wavering  in  her  face.  Still  I  said  not  a 
word.  Indeed,  I  did  not  like  to  meet  her 
eye  just  then. 

"  I  think  I  shall  get  up  and  walk  a 
little,"  came  in  a  constrained  voice  from 
her.  And  she  forthwith  attempted  to  rise. 
But  had  it  not  been  for  a  quick  grasp  from 
me  she  would  have  fallen ;  and  so,  with  a 
nervous  laugh,  she  held  to  my  arm  again 
and  looked  up  at  me. 

"  Forgive  me,  dear  friend !  Y'ou  were 
right-  I  am  as  weak  as  any  nervous  girl. 
I  am  ashamed  of  such  faintheartedness." 

"  Never  a  trace  of  faint  heart  is  there 
about  you,"  I  answered  warmly.  "  But 
you  have  had  a  night  that  might  well 
strain  the  nerves  of  a  strong  man.  Wilt 
take  my  arm  and  walk?  " 

She  looked  at  me  searchingly,  and  then 
made  the  trial.  But  on  a  sudden  she 
seemed  to  sink  from  me,  and  grasped  my 
arm  heavily;  then  murmured,  with  that 
strange,  nervous  laugh  in  her  voice : 

"  I  am  so  sorry,  but — but  will  you — 
would  you  help  ine  to  a " 

And  I  had  my  arm  about  her  again ;  for 
indeed  the  girl  could  not  stand. 

"  You  are  too  weak  to  walk,  and  you 
must  trust  to  me  as  a  gentleman — as  a 
friend — as  a " 

"Husband?" 

"  I  did  not  say  so." 

"  You  thought  it,  perhaps." 

"  My  thoughts  are  my  own,  mistress." 

"  Indeed,  sir,  I  fancied  they  were  any 
one's  who  might  look  at  your  face !  " 
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"  Does  my  face,  then,  say  I  am  a  vil- 
lain?" 

"  Oh,  dost  not  see,  stupid,"  cried  she, 
"  how  safe  I  feel  with  you,  out  of  that  ter- 
rible house  ?  Could  I  smile  and  joke,  think 
you,  after  that,  if  I  were  not  as  free  as  air 
— only  a  little  weak  and  tired,  and " 

And  then  she  leaned  her  head  against 
my  shoulder  and  wept  softly,  holding  my 
arm  tight  the  while. 

"  Do  not  cry  so,  mistress !  Wilt  not  rest 
quietly  a  moment,  till  strength  coines  to 
you?" 

"  Oh,  you  do  not  understand  a  woman !  " 
cried  she  between  sobs.  "  Go  away  and 
leave  me — leave  me  alone !  " 

What  the  fiend  I  should  do  now  I  could 
not  guess,  till  I  bethought  me  of  a  pocket 
flask  of  brandy  in  the  saddle,  and,  laying 
her  quietly  by  the  roadside,  I  was  there 
and  back  in  a  moment,  and  had  forced  her 
to  take  a  swallow  or  two.  After  that,  with- 
out more  ado,  I  threw  the  horse's  reins 
over  one  arm  and,  picking  her  up,  started 
down  the  road  for  the  village,  just  as  the 
first  signs  of  dawn  appeared  over  the  hills. 

For  a  time  she  lay  quiet  again,  holding 
me  tight  by  the  shoulder;  and  gradually 
the  strong  liquor  and  her  own  self  control 
checked  the  quiet  weeping ;  and  then,  still 
lying  close,  she  said : 

"  You  must  not  carry  me.  'Tis  too  great 
a  burden." 

'*  I  could  carry  you  to  New  York  and 
not  know  it." 

"  Am  I  of  so  little  consequence,  sir  ?  " 

"You  are — ^you  are — oh,  child,  child, 
you  know  well  what  you  are,  and  how 
little  the  burden  of  carrying  you  weighs 
me  down ! "  Indeed,  I  said  it  somewhat 
bitterly,  for,  to  tell  the  truth,  everything 
was  by  the  ears,  whichever  way  1  might 
look. 

For  answer,  she  moved  a  little,  turning 
her  face  up  to  me. 

"  Where  are  we  going  ?  " 

"  To  the  village  below  here,  where  you 
can  be  warmed  by  a  fire  and  have  some 
woman  to  care  for  you." 

"  I  need  no  woman  to  care  for  me,"  said 
she  quickly.  "  And  I  am  quite  satisfied 
now.  But  will  it  please  your  highness  to 
let  me  try  and  walk  a  bit  ?  " 

Setting  her  down,  I  held  her  while  she 
felt  her  own  weight,  and  then,  finding  she 
could  indeed  stand,  she  let  me  lift  her  on 
Roger,  and  with  one  hand  on  my  shoulder 
and  the  other  on  the  good  beast's  neck,  she 
rode  and  I  walked  into  the  village,  just  as 
the  morning  rays  spread  over  the  land. 

"  The  dear  sun ! "  said  she  softly. 
"  There  it  is,  as  bright .  and  clear  as  if 
there  had  been  no  dreadful  night ;  "  and 


she  added  presently,  "It  seems  that  we 
are  destined  to  take  early  morning  jaunts 
together." 

I  walked  on  in  silence,  still  holding  her 
arm. 

"  Why  so  silent,  sir  ?  Do  you  not  know 
that  my  nerves  need  cheering  up?  And 
yet  you  are  as  glum  as  an  owl." 

"  I  am  thinking  where  I  should  be  now 
if  it  had  not  been  for  your  courage  last 
night." 

"  And  is  your  life  so  serious  a  matter  as 
all  that?" 

"  No,  'tis  not,  indeed.  And  if  the  fellpw 
had  touched  me,  little  would  have  been 
missed  from  the  world  today." 

There  came  a  heavier  grip  upon  my 
shoulder,  and,  looking  up,  I  saw  her  leaning 
towards  me  with  the  new  sunlight  glisten- 
ing on  something  in  the  eyes  that  looked 
earnestly  down  at  me. 

"  And  wilt  fall  morose,  too,  because  I 
wept  ?  Fie,  how  weak  and  foolish !  How 
like  a  woman ! "  And  yet  I'd  be  sworn 
'twas  not  that  those  filling  eyes  said  to  me. 

"  Deborah,"  said  I,  taking  her  hand 
from  my  shoulder,  "do  you  care  the  least 
howl  feel  ?  Dost  know  what  I  would  say  ? " 

"  Aye,  sir ;  you  would  tell  me  if  this  be 
not  the  very  same  village  through  which 
we  passed  but  a  few  days  since." 

"  Damn  the  village,"  quoth  I  softly,  in 
some  dudgeon. 

"  Oh,  sakes !  "  cried  she,  "  'tis  a  pretty 
town.  Why  shouldst  damn  it,  since  we 
may  yet  breakfast  together  there — you  and 
I,  at  our  first  meal — ^you  and  I — the  rebel 
chieftain  and  the  loyal  maid  I  " 

So  we  rode  on  into  the  village,  and,  stop- 
ping at  the  first  house  of  respectable  look, 
I  went  in  and  found  a  good  woman  who 
took  Mistress  Philipse  and  helped  her  to 
arrange  her  toilet.  I  stood  by  the  door, 
waiting  her  return,  being  myself,  to  tell 
the  truth,  worn  out  with  the  night's  work 
and  the  excitement  of  the  past  few  hours, 
when  a  horseman  came  by  from  the  north. 
As  he  drew  near,  in  spite  of  my  own 
thoughts  I  could  not  forbear  a  smile;  for 
he  was  the  most  comical  looking  bit  of 
humanity  it  had  been  my  fortune  to  meet 
in  many  a  day.  The  horse  was  nearer 
dead  than  alive,  of  lanky  limb,  and  seem- 
ing to  have  more  corners  and  angles  than 
the  famous  Rosinante  of  the  Spanish  wri- 
ter's Don  Quixote — a  fierce  looking  beast, 
with  long  teeth  and  no  hair  in  his  tail. 
Yet  he  covered  the  ground,  however 
strange  his  gait.  But  the  rider  looked  as  if 
he  might  have  come  from  a  powder  maga- 
zine that  had  blown  him  sky  high  and 
dumped  him  all  shattered  on  the  earth. 

He  wore  no  hat,  and  his  long  hair  stood 
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out  every  way  but  that  which  was  intend- 
ed it  should  stand,  while  the  poor  man's 
clothes  were  ripped  and  torn,  and  hung 
in  shreds  about  him.  One  boot  was  gone, 
and  the  blood  stood  qn  his  brow  and  cheek, 
dried  and  black.  As  I  say,  I  could  not  for- 
bear a  laugh  at  his  wild  appearance;  and 
then  it  dawned  on  me  that  the  man  wore 
the  shreds  of  a  Colonial  blue  coat  and  cav- 
alry uniform.  Seeing  me  in  the  doorway, 
he  pulled  up  with  such  suddenness  that  the 
strange  beast  he  rode  promptly  sat  down. 
Thereupon  he  dismounted,  and  old  Rosi- 
nante  lay  quietly  at  full  length  in  the 
road. 

"  What  in  the  name  of  the  devil  have 
you  there,  man  ?  "  cried  I. 

"  Ye  have  a  Colonial  dress,  sir,"  said  the 
poor   wretch,   saluting,   but    gazing    out 
of  his  bloodshot  eyes  suspiciously.    "  Are 
ye,  perchance,  an  American  officer  i  " 
I  told  him  I  was. 

"  Do  ye,  then,  know  aught  of  one  Lieu- 
tenant Balfort— Merton  Balfort? " 

"  Yes,"  said  I,  equally  cautiously ;  "  and 
what  of  him  ?  " 

"  I  have  a  message  for  him." 
"  I  am  he." 

Again  he  looked  at  me. 
"  How  am  I  to  know  ? "  he  asked.     I 
thought  a  moment,  and  then  said :  "  Did 
you    meet    any   American    troops    going 
north  some  hours  ago  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir.    Cavalry,  under  two  officers." 
"  Those    officers—do    you    know    their 
names  ? " 
"  Yes,  sir." 

"  They  were  Lieutenants  Curtis  and  Ac- 
ton," said  I,  "  and  carried  British  prison- 
ers." 

"  Your  pardon,  lieutenant,"  said  he 
humbly;  and  then  he  grasped  the  door- 
post in  evident  exhaustion. 

"  Sit  down,  man,  and  say  on,"  said  L 
He  sank  down  on  the  step. 

"I  missed  you  at  the  fort, and  came  on — 
the  road  above — I  met  Lieutenant  Curtis 
— he  told  me  you  were  below  at  the  ferry. 
Before  I  got  there  some  hell  hound  fired 
from  the  woods  and  killed  my  horse. 
Three  of  them  took  me,  robbed  me,  by  God, 
sir,  robbed  me ! — saving  your  presence,  sir 
— got  my  despatches,  and  read  them,  and 
kept  them.  I  fought  'em  hard,  sir,  but 
'twas  no  use — and  then  one  of  'em  hit  me 
a  crack  on  the  head,  and — mayhap  they 
left  me  for  the  crows;  for  when  I  got  to 
again  there  was  I  by  the  wayside  in  the 
bushes,  and  I'm  not  so  sure  of  what  I  did, 
but  remember  getting  a  farmer  to  give  me 
that  lump  of  clay  over  there,  and  so  " — 
with  a  wan  smile — "  I  got  on." 

I  picked  the  poor  fellow  up,  and  bade 


him  tell  me  if  he  knew  the  message,  or 
who  'twas  had  sent  it. 

"  I  came  from  Tappan,  sir,  yesterday." 

"  From  headquarters  ?  "  cried  1. 

"  Aye,  sir,  from  the  general  himself." 

"  What  was  it,  man  ?    What  was  it  ?  " 

"  'Tis  strange,  now,"  muttered  he,  put- 
ting his  hand  to  his  head.  "  I  heard  that 
son  of  hell  read  it  but  a  few  hours  since." 

"  Think,  man,  think !  "  said  I  roughly. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  cried  he,  looking  up  at  me. 
"  'Twas  an  order  from  the  commander  in 
chief  for  Lieutenant  Balfort  to  report  at 
headquarters  at  once — aye,  at  Tappan. 
Could  ye — could  ye  give  me  a  drink  of 
water,  sir  ?  "  . 

Turning  to  get  the  drink  for  him,  I  saw 
that  Mistress  Deborah  had  heard  his  mes- 
sage, and  I  would  have  given  much  to  read 
her  thoughts  then. 

"  Well  done,  my  man !  Come,  let  me 
take  you  in  here ;  "  and  we  carried  him  to- 
gether into  the  front  room,  and  laid  him 
on  a  sofa,  and  gave  him  his  fill  of  water. 

Then  while  he  lay  quiet  I  turned  to  her. 

"  Will  you  come  to  our  breakfast  ?  "  she 
asked,  with  just  a  shade  of  embarrassment 
in  her  tone,  and  of  red  on  her  cheek. 

"  Mistress,"  said  I,  "  had  you  aught  to 
do  with  the  attempt  to  rescue  Andre  ?  Kay, 
'tis  an  unfair  question,"  I  added  hurried- 
ly; for  there  came  a  sudden  change  in  her 
eyes.  "I  will  ask  another  instead.  You 
heard  this  man's  tale.  Will — will  others 
know  of  the  message  ?  " 

"  Does  the  lion  eat  the  mouse  which 
gnaws  his  bonds  in  twain  ? "  she  asked. 

"  It  depends  upon  how  hungry  the  lion 
is." 

"  After  breakfast  the  lion  would  not  be 
so  hungry." 

"  Then,  it  depends,  too,  on  whether  the 
lion  is  a  chivalrous  lion." 

"  Do  you  think  she  is  ?  "  she  asked  slow- 
ly, gazing  out  across  the  street,  with  a 
wounded  look  that  cut  me  in  a  tender 
spot. 

I  took  her  hand,  kissed  it  gently,  and 
said: 

"  I  think  she  is.  But  I  cannot  stop  for 
breakfast — I  must  be  gone  at  once ;  "  and 
we  moved  out  to  the  door.  "  What  am  I 
to  do  with  you  ?  " 

She  looked  up  without  the  shadow  of  a 
smile. 

"You  might  sell  me;  or  perhaps  some 
man  would  be  willing  to  hire " 

"  Madam,  you  jest  upon  a  serious  topic." 

"  Your  duty  bids  you  stay  with  me,"  she 
said,  seriously  now. 

"  You  know  I  cannot." 

"  Is,  then,  Mr.  Washington  so  much 
more  important  than  your — than  I  ?  " 
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"  'Tis  an  unjust  query.  I  must  obey 
him." 

"  You  promised  to  obey  me  until  death 
should  us  part." 

Was  she  making  sport  of  me  again  ? 

"  Wilt  take  me  with  you  ? "  she  cried 
impulsively. 

"  Will  you  go  ? "  I  asked,  grasping  her 
hands. 

"  To  ride  over  the  land  together  for  days 
and  days  ? " 

"Aye,  forever!    WMlt  go,  Deborah?" 

"  And  wouldst  take  a  spy  into  Washing- 
ton's very  headquarters  ? " 

"  And  is  not  the  lion  chivalrous  ? "  I 
asked  agairi,  earnestly. 

"  W^hat  a  foolish  boy !  "  she  said  softly, 
with  a  smile,  giving  my  hand  a  little 
shake.  "  And  yet  " — half  to  herself — "  and 
yet  I— I'd  not  have  you  say  otherwise. 
Nay,  I  stay  here  with  good  Mistress 
Apthorp — 'tis  all  arranged  half  an  hour 
ago — till  her  husband  tomorrow  takes  me 
to  the  Tarrytown  lines.  Then  to  home 
again,"  she  added  with  a  sigh — "  to  home, 
and  the  misery  I  tried  to  avoid !  "  The 
quaint  humor  in  her  was  all  gone  again, 
and  she  seemed  almost  to  droop;  and  an 
unreasoning  anger  got  the  better  of  me 
that  such  a  condition  should  exist.  This 
wretched  war  did  naught  but  deprive  me 
of — of  what  ?  What  indeed !  I  could  not 
for  the  life  of  me  tell.  Maybe  much ;  may- 
be naught  at  all. 

"  Good  by,  mistress,"  said  I,  holding  out 
my  hand. 

"  Good  by,  lieutenant,"  said  she,  taking 
it. 

And  then,  somehow,  I  drew  her  a  little 
towards  me,  and  looked  down  into  her 
eyes — ^great  brilliant  eyes  of  brown  depths. 
God  forgive  me,  they  were  not  for  me,  and 
I  straightened  instinctively. 

Over  the  beautiful  upturned  face  went 
a  slowly  rising  rose  color,  as  she  said  very 
low : 

"  'Tis  a  very  weak  and  unhappy  lion." 

"  And  a  most  desperate  mouse,"  inter- 
rupted I. 

And  so 

Roger  went  up  the  road  under  me, 
snorting  in  amazement  at  the  extraordi- 
nary pace  demanded  of  him. 

XI. 

We  had  gone  but  a  short  distance  when 
my  thoughts  came  trooping  back,  and  I 
pulled  up.  I  was  called  to  Tappan — a 
day  was  lost  already — and  up  above  were 
men  w^ho  had  waylaid  the  messenger,  who 
knew  the  contents  of  the  note.  'Twould 
be  folly  to  travel  back  to  Verplancks  and 


give  them  time  to  take  me  on  the  road, 
or  intercept  me  on  the  other  side,  if  they 
deemed  it  worth  their  while.  My  feeling 
was  that  this  was  merely  a  gang  of  skin- 
ners, pillaging  this  man  like  all  others; 
but  it  might  be,  too,  some  of  the  escaped 
squad  we  had  outwitted  in  the  old  house, 
who  were  following  up  the  rear  of  the 
troop.  Most  important  of  all,  however, 
had  not  Curtis'  ghost  found  me  with  the 
girl  whom  he  seemed  to  know,  and  would 
he  not  try  to  get  her  back  by  taking  me  ? 

At  that  I  turned  about  and  made  for 
the  ferry,  crossing  as  soon  as  I  could,  and 
setting  out  at  once  for  Tappan.  I  knew 
the  road  well  enough,  for  in  my  two  weeks 
at  the  fort  I  had  crossed  more  than  once, 
and  from  the  drawings  of  the  country  in 
the  colonel's  possession  the  lay  of  the  land 
was  moderately  clear. 

So  I  had  moved  along  for  a  mile  or  more, 
when,  as  I  stopped  to  breathe  old  Roger 
at  the  peak  of  a  long  hill,  I  looked  back 
and  saw,  some  distance  behind,  a  pair  of 
riders,  too  far  ffway  to  be  made  out,  but 
coming  along  at  a  quick  gait.  They 
seemed  to  have  the  dress  of  countrymen, 
^and  this  side  of  the  river  I  knew  was  not 
so  safe  for  either  British  or  outlaw  as  the 
other.  For  a  moment  I  hesitated,  think- 
ing to  draw  off  the  road  and  let  them  come 
up  and  pass.  But  the  mission  I  was  on 
seemed  too  important,  and  the  chance  of 
coming  to  blows  with  them  too  great  a 
risk  to  be  taken  just  now. 

Out  stretched  old  Roger,  therefore,  in 
his  great  strides,  and  I  knew  there  were 
but  few  animals  in  the  country  could 
match  the  good  nag's  pace.  I  talked  to 
him,  as  was  my  wont,  constantly,  and 
bade  him  have  a  care  of  himself,  for 
he  and  I  had  some  miles  to  cover,  and 
neither  stumble  nor  slack  of  speed  might 
we  indulge  in.  Roger  and  I  were  friends 
of  long  understanding  and  had  had  a 
run  for  our  necks  more  than  once.  The 
good  beast  laid  back  his  ears,  and  said, 
as  plainly  as  if  in  words,  that  if  the  devil 
himself  were  behind  on  the  best  that  he 
could  bring  from  his  sulphur  home,  we 
would  give  him  his  due  and  a  run  for  his 
money. 

Never  can  a  man  have  more  exhilara- 
ting work  than  such  a  ride  with  seventeen 
hands  of  splendid  horseflesh  between  his 
knees,  and  I  laughed  to  myself  to  think  of 
the  run  before  us,  if,  indeed,  the  two  coun- 
trymen behind  were  in  search  of  me. 

The  road  lay  over  a  rolling  eountrj;^ 
now  down,  now  up;  now  straight,  now 
winding  between  passes  in  the  hills.  So 
that,  shortly,  I  made  the  top  of  another 
long  climb,  and  was  about  to  go  over  a  oer- 
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tain  pass  between  two  wooded  f  do  thills, 
when,  turning  back,  I  saw  down  in  the 
valley  the  two  men  coming  on  at  the  best 
rate  their  horses  could  carry  them.  At 
that  instant  one  pointed  up  at  me,  and 
then  both  urged  on.  Aye,  Roger  boy, 
lengthen  thy  limbs  out,  and  let  them  fol- 
low till  they  get  their  fill  I  And  the  good 
horse  flattened  along  the  road  in  his  old 
time  run. 

Every  now  and  then  I  could  catch  the 
beat  of  hoofs,  but  they  got  no  nearer. 

1  came  suddenly  upon  a  fork  in  the 
road,  and  met  an  old  oxen  cart  coming 
down  one  branch. 

"  Tell  me,  my  man,  are  you  for  General 
Washington  ?  "  said  I,  pulling  up. 

"  That  I  am,  sir,  God  bless  him  I  " 

"  Then  tell  me  which  is  the  way  to  Tap- 
pan." 

"  Here  to  your  right,  sir,"  answered  he. 

I  looked  at  him  a  moment  in  doubt. 
Then  took  my  chance;  for  such  a  man  in 
such  a  place  was  like  to  be  on  our  side  in 
his  heart,  at  least. 

"  Would  you  serve  him,  friend  ?  " 

He  nodded,  looking  at  me  with  his  lit- 
tle eyes  all  the  while. 

"  Then  tell  two  men,  who  will  come  run- 
ning here  presently,  that  I  took  the  other 
road." 

"  Belike  you'll  do  better  to  take  it  any 
way,"  said  he. 

"  Why  so  ?  "  I  asked  sternly. 

"Because  I  was  but  now  stopped  by  a 
man  as  is  British,  or  I'm  a  Spaniard,  who 
would  know  if  a  man  riding  this  way  had 
gone  by." 

Again  I  looked  the  old  man  over. 

"  Ye  need  no'  fear,  sir,  for  you  wear 
the  uniform,  and  I'd  do  what  I  could  to 
help  the  cause.  Go  on  by  the  south'ard 
fork  for  about  a  mile;  then  turn  west  by 
a  lane — there's  but  one — and  come  on  by 
this  road.  If  the  Britisher  moves  no  fur- 
ther on,  ye'll  be  beyond  him." 

"  God  help  you,  old  man,  if  you  lie ! 
But  I'll  take  your  word.  Send  the  two 
down  the  fork  after  me ;  "  and  Roger  and  I 
were  off. 

On  went  the  nag.  We  made  the  lane 
clearly  enough,  and  took  it.  Most  of  the 
way  lay  through  the  timber,  and  I  ran  out 
on  the  Tappan  highway  well  nigh  before 
I  knew.  And  there,  as  my  cursed  luck 
would  have  it,  stood  the  three  horsemen 
not  five  hundred  yards  away.  They 
caught  sight  of  me  as  I  looked  back  at 
them,  and  we  were  all  four  off  before  much 
was  thought  or  done. 

'Twas  a  bad  business;  for  they  had 
breathed  a  space,  while  Roger  had  been 
covering  rod  after  rod.     Still,  I  was  on 


the  Tappan  road,  and  on  the  Tappan  side 
of  them;  and  I  had  five  hundred  yards 
to  the  good.  Even  then  no  horse  of  theirs 
could  do  more  than  keep  the  distance,  or 
mayhap  work  off  a  yard  or  two  now  and 
then.  Giving  Roger  the  reins  on  his  neck, 
I  got  out  my  two  pistols,  and  made  ready 
for  what  might  come.  The  horse  could 
take  my  guiding  from  the  knee,  and, 
stretching  out  his  neck,  sped  on. 

Running  up  a  grade,  then,  and  turning 
the  top  of  a  hill,  I  laughed  out  loud  to 
see,  in  the  valley  beneath,  tents  and  flags 
and  all  the  signs  of  a  camp,  and  knew 
that  Tappan  lay  but  a  couple  of  miles 
away.  Turning  in  the  saddle,  I  waved  my 
two  arms  at  the  men. 

But  they  came  thundering  on,  and  the 
one  in  the  lead  discharged  his  pistol, 
though  'twas  far  out  of  range.  Looking 
ahead,  I  caught  a  bit  of  road  beneath, 
and  saw  the  last  of  a  troop  of  horse  coming 
this  way.  And  that  gave  me  an  idea, 
which  the  winding  road  suggested.  Speed- 
ing on  down  the  hill,  I  turned  a  sharp 
comer  and  jumped  Roger  up  a  bank  into 
the  timber  and  underbrush;  and  then, 
throwing  my  arms  round  his  nose,  held 
him  close  as  the  three  rattled  by.  In  a  mo- 
ment I  was  out  on  the  highway  again  alid 
following  after,  still  with  the  reins  on 
the  good  horse's  neck  and  a  pistol  in  either 
hand. 

'Twas  too  good  to  be  true !  A  fool  will 
always  spoil  his  own  game.  For  I  wheeled 
round  another  curve  in  the  steep  and 
narrow  descent,  and  came  plump  upon 
the  three  standing  still,  stopping  up  the 
highway.  Whether  they  had  seen  or  heard 
the  approaching  troop,  I  never  knew ;  but 
four  men  more  astonished  it  would  be 
hard  to  find. 

There  was  no  instant  to  think  or  de- 
cide on  action.  I  ran  among  them,  liter- 
ally, having  only  sense  enough  to  clap 
spur  deep  into  Roger's  flesh.  'Twas  a 
new  sensation  for  him,  for  he  and  I  never 
needed  steel  to  keep  us  moving,  and  the 
beast  leaped  forward  in  amazement  as  I 
fired  on  either  side.  They  were  no  fools, 
these  "countrymen,"  for  I  had  no  more 
than  got  through  when  a  quick  report  was 
followed  by  a  sting  in  my  left  hand,  and 
the  pistol  dropped  to  the  ground,  while  I 
wrung  the  arm  and  cursed  the  fiends 
roundly.  Down  I  got  on  the  horse's  neck, 
and  for  an  instant  waited  for  my  end. 

'Tis  a  long  time,  such  an  instant,  but 
it  had  its  end;  and  another  shot  sounded 
in  the  clear  morning  air,  when  I  heard  a 
howl  in  front  and  saw  a  horse  go  down, 
as  the  troop  came  trotting  around  the 
curve.    Up  came  Roger,  and  wheeled  about 
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at  a  pressure  of  the  knee,  just  in  time  to 
see  two  of  them  turn  about,  while  the  third 
lay  still  in  the  road. 

No  explanation  was  needed,  but  I  cried 
out  to  them  to  take  the  men,  and  some 
started  in  pursuit,  while  we  picked  up 
the  dead  man,  whose  coat  was  blackened 
with  powder  from  my  close  shot.  And  out 
of  his  pocket  came  a  paper,  with  others, 
that  gave  me  a  greater  respect  for  a  cer- 
tain man  than  I  had  yet  had;  gave  me, 
too,  a  sense  of  insecurity  that  I  had  not 
felt  in  that  long  ride. 

The  paper  which  I  read  with  the  lieu- 
tenant who  commanded  the  troop  was 
this: 

You  are  to  cover  the  road  to  Tappan  from  Dobbs 
i  Ferry.  Watch  for  a  man  in  lieutenant's  uniform, 
Balfort  by  name.  Get  him  alive  if  possible.  But 
'  get  him.  Take  the  woman  who  is  with  him  and 
hurt  not  a  hair  of  her  head.  I  follow  the  other  two 
with  the  prisoners.  Meet  me  at  Gowan's  Tavern 
tomorrow  night.  Wait  two  days  there  and  then 
return. 

Hazletine. 

"Narrow  escape,  lieutenant,"  said  the 
young  officer  of  the  troop. 

"  Indeed  it  was,"  said  I  absently ;  and 
then,  waking  up,  I  told  him  enough  of 
the  story  to  persuade  him  to  let  me  go  on. 

As  I  rode  slowly  into  the  camp,  I  began 
to  understand  the  feeling  Curtis  had  for 
this  extraordinary  man,  and  to  feel  that 
he  knew  by  some  strange,  almost  unnatu- 
ral, means  what  was  going  on  in  the  Amer- 
ican army.  Yet  'twas  simple  enough. 
'Twas  he  who  had  taken  the  generaPs  mes- 
senger, and,  reading  the  despatch,  he  had 
sent  out  men  to  take  me.  Yet  the  thing 
rankled  in  my  mind  all  the  way  to  head- 
quarters, and  after,  while  I  waited  the  re- 
turn of  General  Washington. 

XII. 

One,  two,  three  hours  I  waited.  No  one 
knew,  or  would  tell  me,  when  the  general 
might  return;  and  though  I  was  allowed 
to  walk  up  and  down  the  hall  of  the  old 
farmhouse,  then  used  as  army  headquar- 
ters, or  even  in  the  road  before  the  house, 
I  realized  that  I  was  not  out  of  the  sight  of 
one  sentry  or  another  during  all  that  time. 
'Twas  not  strange,  since  the  credentials 
I  brought  were  nothing  more  than  my 
word,  and  no  one  about  headquarters 
knew  my  name.  Noon  passed,  and  by  good 
fortune  I  secured  some  food ;  and  then  the 
afternoon  waned  on. 

In  this  delay  I  went  over  again  the 
road  Roger  had  t^ken  me,  and  then  I 
harked  back  to  IMistress  Philipse's  treat- 
ment of  me  at  the  ferry  house.    'Twas  a 


marvel  how  that  one  woman  could  say 
what  she  chose  to  me,  and,  by  such  a  word 
or  look  as  she  gave  me  when  I  left  her,  wipe 
out  a  hundred  times  the  things  she  had 
charged  me  with  but  a  few  hours  before. 
Could  such  a  woman  think  seriously,  with 
so  many  moods  and  such  sudden  tempers  ? 
Could  she  have  been  serious  and  true  in 
both  her  moods,  that  night  and  this  morn- 
ing? I  had  seen  her  but  two  or  three 
times  and  yet  I  knew  her  so  well!  And 
in .  that  short  time  she  had  shown  me 
more  of  womanliness,  of  beauty,  of  sweet- 
ness, of  impetuous  temper,  of  weak  fem- 
inine helplessness,  of  strong  will,  and  of 
anger  than  I  had  known  in  any  dozen 
women  before.  'Twas  enough  to  turn  the 
head  of  any  man,  this  breaking  out  in 
new  expressions  moment  by  moment,  baf- 
fling beyond  measure,  yet  comi)elling  one 
to  forget  all  injustice  by  a  single  last 
word. 

I  could  not  get  away  from  her  now, 
when  I  expected  at  any  moment  to  face 
the  one  man  a  soldier  wishes  to  be  ready 
for,  the  one  officer  he  would  impress  fa- 
vorably; and  so,  in  the  afternoon  sun- 
light, I  could  bring  my  thoughts  back 
to  the  chief,  and  what  he  might  have  for 
me  to  do,  only  to  see  them  sneaking  off 
to  that  old  mansion  by  the  ferry,  with  its 
open  door,  its  dead,  and  its  single  light 
still  burning  to  make  it  more  desolate; 
to  the  slight  girlish  figure  traveling 
southward  in  the  company  of  some  coun- 
tryman, on  her  way  to  renew  her  troubles, 
whatever  these  might  be! 

I  was  the  more  surprised,  therefore,  by 
a  stir  about  headquarters;  and,  turning, 
saw  a  squad  of  officers  approaching  on 
horseback,  with  the  great,  unmistakable 
figure  leading  them.  They  passed  me  and 
entered  the  house  without  a  word,  only  re- 
turning salutes.  None  among  them  did 
I  know,  except  the  straight  figure  of  Gen- 
eral Knox,  whom  I  had  seen  at  the  Robin- 
son house  on  that  fateful  morning. 

Shortly,  however,  I  was  summoned  to 
enter,  and  found  a  large,  low  apartment, 
occupied  by  the  commander  in  chief,  who 
was  talking  quietly  with  his  officers. 

"  Nay,  Knox,  it  is  a  question  of  prin- 
ciple, not  of  the  individual.  Andre  may 
be — indeed,  I  know  he  is — a  gentleman 
and  a  fine  officer,  but  the  question  deals 
with  the  "whole  discipline  of  the  army,  not 
with  the  case  of  a  single  man." 

"  It  is  a  terrible  duty,"  replied  the  other, 
sadly  shaking  his  head,  as  he  gazed  out  of 
the  window. 

The  general  saw  me,  and  said  to  the 
others : 

"  Gentlemen,  I  have  some  private  busi* 
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ness  with  this  young  man."  And  they 
went  silently  out  of  the  room. 

"Lieutenant  Balfort,"  said  Washing- 
ton, turning  to  me  without  hesitation, 
"  you  have  obeyed  quickly.  It  is  correct 
military  discipline." 

"I  have  been  here  four  houi%,  your 
excellency." 

"  I  know,"  said  he.  "  I  was,  however, 
otherwise  occupied.  Lieutenant,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  in  such  times  as  these  judg- 
ments must  be  made  quickly  and  they 
must  be  correct  and  unfailing." 

I  did  not  reply. 

"  I  have  sent  for  you,"  continued  the 
general,  "  to  give  you  a  commission  of 
great  importance.  I  do  not  know  you. 
Can  I  trust  you  ?  " 

I  looked  him  full  in  the  eye,  and  met  a 
piercing  look  that  made  me  shiver  in  spite 
of  myself. 

"  You  can,  sir." 

"I  think  I  can."  Then,  after  a  mo- 
ment's pause:  "You  are  not  known  to 
any  one  in  this  Hudson  River  country?  " 

"  To  no  one  but  Colonel  Livingstone's 
command." 

"  You  are  known  to  others." 

"To  others?" 

"  To  a  dozen  British  soldiers,  five  of 
whom  are  at  large." 

"  Yes,  that  is  true,  your  excellency." 
How  could  he  have  heard  of  last  night's 
work  so  soon? 

"  You  should  have  taken  them  all.  They 
are  dangerous  men,  and  one  who  escaped 
is  more  dangerous  than  all  the  dozen  put 
together." 

"  It  was  impossible,  sir,  under  the " 

"Nothing  is  impossible,  young  man," 
said  he  quietly.  Then  he  went  on,  "  You 
have  never  been  in  New  York  ? " 

"  No,  your  excellency." 

Washington  paused  again.  "  Lieuten- 
ant, you  are  to  prepare  to  undertake  a 
difficult  work." 

"  Yes,  your  excellency." 

"  You  are  to  go  to  New  York  at  once. 

You  will  examine  the  situation "  he 

paused  a  moment. 

"  The  situation  of " 

"  Of  Benedict  Arnold's  house,  at  No.  3 
Broadway.  You  are  to  form  some  plan 
for  abducting  the  traitor  Arnold  across 
the  Hudson  to  Communipaw,  where  you 
will  be  safe." 

I  could  not  reply  now. 

"  You  will  then  bring  Arnold  alive  to 
me  here."  I  could  scarce  tell  where  I  was, 
wnth  this  calm  voice  laying  upon  me  so 
easily  such  a  work. 

"You  can  do  it?" 
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(To  he  CO 


"  It  shall  be  done,  your  excellency,  if 
the  traitor  is  in  the  town." 

"  You  will  also  search  out  a  man  who 
goes  by  the  name  of  Captain  Hazeltine — 
ah,  you  know  him  ?  " — for  I  had  started 
involuntarily.  "  He  may  not  be  in  the 
town  when  you  get  there.  If  not,  wait  for 
him,  unless  the  Arnold  matter  is  more 
urgent." 

"  It  shall  \)e  done,  your  excellency." 
None  might  question  this  man. 

"  If  you  bring  him  to  me,  dead  or  alive, 
you  will  bring  the  most  dangerous  spy  in 
the  British  army.  Still  further:  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  has  by  this  time  heard  of  the 
arrival  of  Rochambcau's  fleet,  and  will  be 
forming  some  plan  for  cutting  off  his  co- 
operation with  me.  I  must  know  this  plan 
in  time  to  stop  it,  or " 

"  Or " 

"  You  must  yourself  stop  it." 

"  It  shall  be  done,  your  excellency." 
W^hy  I  spoke  with  such  confidence,  God 
only  knows!  The  whole  bearing  of  the 
great  soldier  seemed  to  go  into  me  for 
that  moment,  and  I  felt  certain  all  would 
be  done  as  he  said.  I  little  knew  what  was 
to  come. 

"  Lieutenant,"  he  continued,  still  more 
slowly,  "  no  human  soul  in  this  world 
knows  of  this  commission,  and  if  you  are 
taken " 

"  I  shall  not  be,  your  excellency." 

"  If  you  are  taken,  sir,  neither  I  nor  any 
human  soul  can  save  your  life.  You  will 
be  hanged  as  a  spy,  and  I  cannot  lift  a 
finger  to  help  you." 

"  I  understand,"  said  I,  looking  him  in 
the  face. 

"  Now  as  to  your  necessaries;  "  and  he 
went  into  another  room,  returning  in  a 
moment  with  several  papers.  In  the  in- 
stant of  his  absence  I  had  made  up  my 
mind  to  one  thing,  and  as  he  returned,  I 
asked : 

"  Your  excellency  gives  me  three  com- 
missions." 

"  W^ell,  sir  ?  "  said  he  in  some  surprise. 

"  It  will  be  wiser  to  have  three  men  exe- 
cute them." 

"  That  is  impossible,"  answered  he 
quickly.  "  Three  American  soldiers  in 
New  York  will  be  discovered  in  an  hour." 

"  Not  the  three  that  will  go." 

"  It  is  impossible!  "  reiterated  the  com- 
mander. "  I  am  putting  great  reliance  in 
my  judgment  when  I  give  you  these 
weighty  commissions,  but  I  must  do  it, 
partly  because  the  few  men  I  have  are 
known  in  New  York,  partly  because  I 
rely  on  General  Putnam's  recommenda- 
tion of  you." 
niinued.) 
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New  York's  Gold  Industry 

BY    W.   B.   NORTHROP. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT'S  "GOLD  FACTORY*'  IN  WALL 
STREET,  AND  THE  MILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS  IN  GOLD  AND  SILVER 
THAT  IT  HANDLES— HOW  PRECIOUS  METALS  ARE  ASSAYED  AND 
REFINED,  AND  HOW  THEY  ARE  SHIPPED  TO  EUROPE. 


WHEN  newspapers  announce  that  so 
many  million  dollars  in  gold  were 
shipped  to  Europe  by  a  certain  steamer, 
there  may  be  speculation  as  to  the  way  in 
which  the  vast  treasure  is  handled,  and 
wonder  that  its  transmission  is  not  kept 
secret.  But  it  is  really  very  safe  to  send 
great  sums  across  the  Atlantic. 

Very  nearly  all  the  gold  exported  from 
the  United  States  is  sent  from  New  York, 
where  the  handling  of  the  precious  metal 
is  in  itself  a  considerable  industry.  It 
centers  about  the  Sub  Treasury  building 
at  Wall  and  Nassau 
Streets.  Between  ^ 
this  and  a  big  sky- 
scraper is  a  low, 
dingy  gray  build- 
ing, which  seems 
anxious  to  crouch 
out  of  sight,  as  if 
ashamed  of  its  pov- 
erty stricken  ap- 
pearance; but  it  is 
only  the  deception 
of  the  miser,  for 
within  those  walls 
there  is  usually 
stored  enough  gold 
to  buy  up  most  of 
the  skyscrai>ers  on 
Manhattan  Islajid. 
The  building  is 
used  by  the  govern- 
ment as  an  assay 
office,  and  the  value 
of  the  precious  met- 
als it  treats  each 
year  is  so  large  that 
it  isn't  worth  while 
to  name  it. 


THE  WALL  STREET 
GOLD   FACTORY. 

From  all  over  the 
globe  gold  and  sil- 
ver come  to  this  as- 
saying place,  and  in 
every    conceivable 


IN  THE  ASSAY  OFFICE— POURING   MOLTEN  GOLD  FROM 

THE  CRUCIBLE  INTO  THE  MOLDS.  THAT  FORM 

IT  INTO  BARS  WORTH   ABOUT  EIGHT 

THOUSAND   DOLLARS   APIECE. 


form.  It  may  be  fillings  from  human 
teeth,  or  dust  from  Alaska;  plate  from  a 
nobleman's  table,  or  bars  from  the  Trans- 
vaal. The  work  of  ascertaining  the  value 
of  gold  and  silver  sent  to  the  assay  office 
is  done  free  of  cost.  You  may  send  a  bar 
of  bullion  or  a  bag  of  Spanish  doubloons, 
or  your  grandmother's  locket,  to  be  as- 
sayed, and,  provided  they  are  worth  not 
less  than  a  hundred  dollars,  the  Govern- 
ment will  assay  them  and  pay  you  their 
market  value.  There  is  no  limit  to  the 
amount  the  office  will  receive.  Ten  mil- 
lion dollars  are  a 
^  mere  bagatelle  to 
the  Wall  Street 
gold  factory. 

When  gold  first 
reaches  the  assay 
office,  it  is  weighed 
in  bulk  by  two  sep- 
arate weighers,  and 
a  carefully  worded 
receipt  for  it  is 
given  to  the  owner. 
The  government 
protects  itself 
against  imposition 
by  explicitly  sta- 
ting that  so  much 
material  "  alleged 
to  be  gold "  has 
been  deposited  for 
assaying  purposes. 
It  is  only  after  the 
elaborate  process 
has  been  completed 
that  the  authorities 
will  place  their 
stamp  upon  the 
metal. 

After  the  weigh- 
ing, a  part  of  the 
gold  is  placed  in  a 
crucible  and  sub- 
jected to  intense 
heat,  ranging  from 
sixteen  hundred  to 
twenty    four    hun- 
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dred  degrees  Fahrenheit.  Then,  if  the  lot 
being  treated  is  a  large  one,  it  is  poured 
from  the  crucible  into  molds  which  form 
it  into  bars  measuring  seven  inches  and 
three  quarters  in  length,  three  inches  and 
a  quarter  in  width,  and  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  thickness.     Such  a  bar  of  gold. 


nace,  where  the  heat  is  intense,  the  bone 
ash  absorbs  the  alloys,  leaving  a  little  bead 
of  pure  gold  and  silver  in  the  cupel.  The 
specimen  is  boiled  in  nitric  acid,  which 
dissolves  the  silver,  and  the  gold  is  pre- 
cipitated in  the  bottom  of  the  glass.  It  is 
weighed  in  a  fine  analytical  balance,  and 


WASHING   THE  GOLD,  AFTER  THE  SILVER  AND  THE  COPPER  HAVE  BEEN  DISSOLVED  WITH  SULPHURIC 

ACID— THE  SQUARE  BOX  ON  THE  RIGHT  CONTAINS   ABOUT  HVE   HUNDRED 

THOUSAND  DOLLARS*  WORTH  OP  GOLD   DUST. 


ninety  seven  and  a  half  per  cent  fine,  is 
worth  about  eight  thousand  dollars. 

HOW  THE  GOLD  IS  TESTED. 

When  gold  dust  is  first  thrown  into  a 
crucible,  it  assumes  a  dull  brown  hue, 
which  soon  changes  to  bright  red,  and 
finally  to  glowing  white.  When  the  bar 
of  metal  cools  it  is  placed  beneath  a  cut- 
ting machine,  and  a  quarter  ounce  piece 
is  chipped  from  its  corner.  It  is  not  until 
this  little  chip  has  been  cut  that  the 
true  assaying  process  begins.  The  sam- 
ple is  sent  to  the  second  floor  of  the  build- 
ing, where  powerful  cylinders  convert  it 
into  a  thin  ribbon  of  gold.  This  is  cut  up 
into  several  pieces  for  different  assayers, 
and  each  analyst  places  his  tiny  sample  in 
a  cupel,  a  little  dish  made  of  bone  ash, 
and  resembling  a  peppermint  lozenge  in 
size  and  appearance.    In  the  cupeling  fur- 


the  result  compared  with  the  weight  of 
the  original  sample?,  thus  giving  the  exact 
percentage  of  gold  in  the  entire  lot  under 
examination.  The  various  assayers,  who 
have  put  their  separate  samples  through 
the  same  process,  then  compare  notes, 
which  are  expected  to  tally  in  every  par- 
ticular. 

Of  course,  the  different  lots  of  gold 
brought  to  the  assay  office  are  of  vary- 
ing fineness.  Gold  from  the  South  Amer- 
ican mines  contains  the  largest  percent- 
age of  alloy,  while  English  sovereif^ns  are 
t-he  purest  metal  which  have  to  be  treated. 
Gold  from  ordinary  mines  averages  from 
seventeen  to  twenty  dollars  an  ounce. 

When  a  small  sample  of  gold  has  been 
assayed  and  reported  upon,  the  entire  lot 
from  which  the  sample  was  taken  is  also 
subjected  to  an  assaying  process,  though 
on  a  much  larger  scale.    In  a  building  at 
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A  BOX  OP  GOLD    BARS,   THE    FORM    IN    WHICH    THE 

METAL  IS  CAST   AFTER   IT    HAS   BEEN 

ASSAYED  AND  PURIFIED. 

the  back  of  the  assay  office  proper,  there  is 
a  large  reduction  plant.  On  the  top  floor 
the  crude  gold  is  melted  and  thrown  into 
cold  water,  which  breaks  it  up  into  fine 
particles,  so  that  it  can  be  chemically  "  re- 
duced." It  is  then  placed  in  great  vats 
of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  which  dissolves 
the  silver  and  copper,  precipitating  the 
gold  to  the  bottom  of  the  vat.  The  acid 
solution  containing  silver  and  copper  is 
drained  off  and  goes  to  floors  below,  while 
the  gold  is  placed  in  tubs  and  washed 
to  rid  it  of  any  superfluous  sulphuric  acid 
it  may  contain. 

A  MILLION  DOLLAR  MUD   PIE. 

The  boxes,  when  the  metal  is  washed, 
will  contain  from  a  half  million  to  a  mil- 
lion dollars*  worth  of  gold.  An  ordinary 
observer  could  scarcely  distinguish  it  from 
red  sand.  The  men  stir  it  around  with 
great  wooden  paddles.  It  is  pushed, 
poked,  beaten,  and  pounded,  just  as  chil- 
dren make  mud  pies;  these  are  million 
dollar  mud  pies ! 

Those  who  handle  the  gold  during  its 
transition  from  the  crude  state  to  the  pure 
bar,  wear  flannel  clothes  and  gloves,  which 
are  put  on  in  a  certain  room  each  morn- 
ing when  the  men  begin  work,  their  or- 
dinai-y  clothes  being  deposited  with  keep- 
ers. On  leaving,  they  place  their  work- 
ing garments  in  the  same  depository. 
Each  w(H.»k  the  government  provides  a  new 
set  of  clothes  and  burns  the  old  ones  for 
the  sake  of  the  particles  of  precious  metal 
that  lodge  in  them. 

When  the  gold  has  been  thoroughly 
washed,  it  is  sent  to  the  melting  furnaces 
and  cast  into  bars.  The  silver  and  cop- 
per in  the  acid  solution  are  taken  out  by 
elect rolyzation.  The  copper  crystallizes 
in  beautiful  clusters  of  gem-like  structure, 
forming  the  "  blue  vitriol  "  of  trade. 


The  owners  of  the  metal  can  take  away 
either  the  bars  or  their  equivalent  in 
money.  The  firms  shipping  gold  abroad 
prefer  the  former,  so  that  nearly  all  the 
millions  that  cross  the  water  pass  through 
the  reduction  process.  Gold  that  has  been 
assayed,  reduced,  stamped,  packed,  and 
sealed  by  the  United  States  government 
carries  authority.  Coins  may  be  counter- 
feited, but  there  is  no  chance  for  ques- 
tion about  the  purity  of  the  bar  gold  that 
is  sent  from  the  Sub  Treasury. 

SHIPPING  GOLD  TO  EUROPE. 

All  European  shipments  of  gold  are 
packed  in  small,  stout  oak  kegs,  each  of 
which  is  fourteen  inches  high,  nine  inches 
in  central  diameter,  and  seven  inches  wide 
at  the  heads.  They  are  manufactured 
especially  for  the  purpose.  Each  keg  will 
hold  fifty  thousand  dollars,  or  ten  bars 
of  the  value  of  five  thousand  dollars  each. 
The  gold  is  packed  with  sawdust,  so  as  to 
prevent  abrasion  in  transit.  Each  bar 
weighs  nineteen  pounds.  If  a  man  of  or- 
dinary muscular  development  received 
permission  to  take  as  much  gold  as  he 
could,  carry,  it  is  doubtful  if  he  could 
make  away  with  more  than  one  fifty  thou- 
sand dollar  keg.  One  hundred  thousand 
dollars  in  gold  weighs  three  hundred  and 
eighty  pounds ;  a  million,  thirty  eight  hun- 
dred pounds;  while  ^ve  millions  weighs 
nineteen  thousand  pounds,  or  nine  tons 
and  a  half. 


MAKING  THE  SPECIE  KEGS  IN  WHICH  GOLD  18  SHIPPED 

TO   EUROPE— EACH  KEG  WILL  HOLD  TEN  BABS 

WORTH   FIVE  THOUSAND   DOLLARS  APIECE. 
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One  would  naturally  think  that  a  ship- 
ment of  three  million  dollars  or  more 
would  be  guarded  by  a  regiment  of  armed 
men,  and  that  elaborate  precautions  would 


the  carting.  One  of  them,  John  Barclay, 
has  been  in  the  specie  trucking  business 
so  long  that  he  is  well  known  in  the  Wall 
Street    district.      His    father — who,    like 


A   SHIPMENT   OF  GOLD   FOR   EUROPE— PUTTING   THE   SPECIE  KEGS  ON    BOARD   AN    OCEAN   STEAMER, 

WHERE  THE  VESSEL'S  PURSER  TAKES  THEM   IN  CHARGE   AND  STORES 

THEM  IN   A   STEEL  LINED  VAULT. 


be  taken  to  prevent  robbery  between  the 
assay  office  and  the  steamship.  I'sually, 
however,  but  two  men,  armed  with  revol- 
vers only,  accompany  these  large  ship- 
ments of  gold.  No  attempt  to  rob  has 
ever  been  made  on  the  wagons  carrying 
the  specie.  Each  wagon  carries  from 
twenty  to  twenty  five  kegs,  worth  from  a 
million  to  a  million  and  a  quarter. 

Only  trustworthy  men,  of  course,  do 


the  son,  was  called  "  Honest  John  " — be- 
gan as  a  peddler  of  wood  in  the  down  town 
streets;  then  he  began  carting  gold,  and 
made  such  a  success  of  it  that  he  died  rich. 
The  present  Barclay  does  one  of  the 
largest  trucking  businesses  in  New  York, 
though  he  has  no  regular  offices.  His 
wagon  usually  stands  on  Broad  Street,  a 
block  south  of  Wall.  When  not  seen 
there,  it  is  trundling  slowly  along  some 
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IN    THE    ASSAY    OFHCE— BOIUNG    SAMPLES    OP    GOLD    IN    NITRIC    ACID,    TO 
DISSOLVE  THE  SILVER   WITH   WHICH  THE  GOLD   IS  USUALLY   ALLOYED. 


Xew  York  street  with  a  million  or  two 
of  gold  en  route  to  a  steamship  pier.  Bar- 
clay has  never  lost  any  gold  in  transit. 
A  bar  of  silver  was  once  stolen  from  the 
back  of  his  wagon,  but  it  was  quickly  re- 
covered and  restored  to  its  owner. 

ON   BOARD  OF  THE  STEAMERS. 

On  reaching  the  steamship's  side,  the 
kegs  are  unloaded  on  the  wharf,  and  the 
vessel's  purser  gives  a  receipt  for  them. 
This  ends  the  responsibility  of  the  ship- 
pers and  truckman.  From  that  time  oii- 
v/ard,  until  the  gold  reaches  Europe,  the 
insurance  companies  assume  all  risks — for 
an  adequate  consideration,  of  course.  The 
usual  insurance  rate  is  ninety  cents  for 
each  thousand  dollars,  so  that  it  costs  nine 
hundred  dollars  to  insure  a  million.  The 
freight  charges  are  one  eighth  of  one  per 
cent  for  anything  below  half  a  million  dol- 
lars, or  slightly  less  for  larger  amounts. 
On  a  million  it  would  be  little  more  than  a 
thousand  dollars.  Cooperage  and  cartage 
come  to  about  fifty  dollars,  and  the  bank-      in  gold. 


ers  lose  eight  days'  in- 
terest while  the  gold 
is  in  transit,  or  nearly 
a  thousand  dollars 
more ;  so  that  the  total 
cost  of  shipping  a  mil- 
lion to  Europe  is  about 
three  thousand  dol- 
lars. 

On  board  the  steam- 
er, specie  is  placed  in 
a    steel    lined    vault, 
which     is     carefully 
guarded.    Any  loss  in 
transit  is  exceedingly 
rare.  There  have  been 
few  attempts  to  steal 
the  treasure,  and  they 
have  invariably  failed. 
The     first     in     naany 
years  occurred  in 
April   last,   on   board 
the    Kaiser    Wilhelm 
der  Grosse.  When  the 
ship     reached     Cher- 
bourg, and  the  strong 
room   was   opened,  it 
was    discovered     that 
three     bars     of     gold 
were     missing.       The 
announcement     made 
something  of  a  sensa- 
tion,  but   the   steam- 
ship officials  did   not 
appear  to   be  greatly 
worried.    They  main- 
tained    that     it     was 
much    easier    to    ab- 
stract the  gold   from 
the  treasure  room  than  to  get  it  off  the 
ship  without  detection.    The  result  proved 
the  wisdom  of  their  view,  for  two  or  three 
days  later  the  stolen  gold  was  found  hid- 
den in  a  remote  part  of  the  ship.    A  stew- 
ard was  arrested  on  the  charge  of  having 
stolen  the  bars,  but  how  he  managed  to 
take  them  from  the  strong  room  was  not 
explained. 

A  gold  keg  was  once  dropped  overboard 
in  Cherbourg  harbor  from  one  of  the 
French  liners,  but  divers  brought  it  up 
again.  The  largest  amount  ever  jeopar- 
dized by  accident  at  sea  was  a  shipment  of 
three  million  dollars  in  gold,  which  went 
down  with  the  North  German  Lloyd 
steamer  Schiller  off  the  Scilly  Isles,  and 
was  also  recovered  by  divers. 

The  greatest  sum  ever  shipped  across 
the  ocean  at  one  time  was  sent  from 
New  York  on  August  15,  1900,  when 
the  St.  Paul  took  out  four  million 
dollars,  and  the  Teutonic  carried  four 
million  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  all 
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BY  HALLIE  RAYMOND  TRULLINGER. 


THE  FISHING  INDUSTRY  OF  THE  COLUMBIA  RIVER,  THE  HOME 
OF  THE  FINEST  OF  THE  SALMON  TRIBE— HOW  THE  FISH  IS 
CAUGHT,  AND  HOW  IT  IS  PREPARED  FOR  THE  WORLD'S  MARKET. 


npRULY  the  royal  chinook  deserves  its 
*  name,  for  the  great  salmon  of  the 
Columbia  River  is  a  noble  fish,  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  sportsman  and  of  the 
gourmet.  The  firm,  pink  flesh  with  its 
distinctive  flavor  is  always  delicious,  and 
for  no  other  fish  in  this  country,  unless  it 
be  the  plebeian  cod,  is  there  such  a  de- 
mand. Wherefore  the  Oregon  fishers  and 
canners  have  grown  prosperous,  and  while 
there  is  no  sport  in  this  commercial  fish- 
ing, it  has  given  the  whole  country  the 
privilege  of  consuming  great  quantities  of 
the  royal  chinook.  It  is  the  fact  that  the 
salmon  can  be  so  successfully  tinned  and 
shipped  anywhere  with  the  certainty  that 
it  will  keep  indefinitely  that  has  made  it 
so  important  a  fish  commercially.  In  the 
United  States  dried  fish  are  not  popular, 
again  excepting  the  great  American  cod, 
but  the  succulent  salmon  in  cans  has  long 
been  a  staple. 

While  the  salmon  fishing  has  increased 
steadily  from  year  to  year,  canning  has 
lately  halted,  because  the  cold  storage 
method  has  grown  in  importance.  Obvi- 
ously it  is  preferable  to  eat  freshly  cooked 
fish,  apparently  not  long  out  of  the  water. 


rather  than  pieces  scraped  out  of  cans, 
and  those  who  like  salmon  are  willing  to 
pay  more  for  the  fresh  fish. 

Cold  storage  methods  have  been  so 
greatly  improved  that  fresh  salmon  can 
be  shipped  three  thousand  miles  and  still 
taste  perfectly  fresh.  When  visitors  to 
the  Kew  England  summer  resorts  find 
"  Kennebec  salmon  "  on  the  bill  of  fare, 
they  think,  perhaps,  that  the  fish  comes 
from  the  Maine  river,  which  used  to  be 
famous  for  its  fine  salmon.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  is  pretty  sure  to  have  come 
across  the  continent  from  Oregon,  al- 
though Canada  may  have  furnished  it. 
It  is  said  that  a  salmon  has  not  been 
caught  in  the  Kennebec  for  fifteen  years. 
Certainly  the  fish  is  very  scarce  there;  and 
yet,  all  over  the  East,  hotels  and  restau- 
rants serve  "  Kennebec  salmon,"  and  they 
probably  will  long  continue  to  do  so.  In-  ^ 
asmuch  as  the  fish  is  the  royal  chinook, 
the  customer  doesn't  suffer  in  the  least. 

WHERE  THE  CHINOOK   IS  CAUGHT. 

The  largest  salmon  canneries,  packing 
houses,  and  cold  storage  plants  are  at  As- 
toria, the  oldest  town  in  Oregon.     Piles 


FISHERMEN  TAKING  SALJilON   FROM  A  TRAP  IN  THE  COLUMBIA   RIVER,   NEAR   ASTORIA. 
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SEINE  FISHERMEN,   WITH  THEIR  NETS  AND  HORSES — THE  SEINING  GROUNDS  ARE  THE  SHALLOWS  OF  THE 

COLUMBIA   ABOVE  AND  BELOW  ASTORIA. 


of  tin  strips  that  glitter  and  sparkle  in  the 
sunlight  attract  the  visitor's  eye  long  be- 
fore he  can  see  the  canneries  themselves — 
dingy  frame  structures,  partly  on  land, 
partly  over  the  water.  The  piles  of  tin 
are  the  refuse  from  the  cans.  Surround- 
ing the  buildings  are  racks  laden  with 
hundreds  of  nets,  which  look  like  exag- 
gerated cobwebs  in  orderly  array,  or  a 
vineyard  blighted  by  frost. 

Until  the  combination  idea  reached  As- 
toria, the  canneries  were  owned  and  op- 
erated by  individuals  or  separate  com- 
panies; but  now  all  except  one  are  under 
a  single  management.  This  results  in  a 
great  saving,  as  the  number  operated  is 
governed  by  the  catch.  The  independent 
cannery,  the  Cooperative,  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  modem  in  Astoria. 
About  four  hundred  fishermen  supply  it 
with  salmon,  and  almost  every  one  of  them 
owns  a  few  shares  of  stock  in  it.  Thecom- 
bination  employs  about  eight  hundred 
fishermen,  and,  besides,  it  controls  many 
seining  grounds,  traps,  and  fish  wheels. 
The  working  force  in  a  cannery  ranges 
from  fifty  to  seventy  five,  exclusive  of  the 
girls  who  label  the  cans. 

The  fishing  boats  are  stanch  craft, 
twenty  six  or  twenty  eight  feet  long,  with 
seven  feet  beam,  and  pointed  at  both  ends. 
Each  usually  carries  a  sprit  sail,  very  long 


on  the  boom,  and  occasionally  a  jib.  For 
the  annual  regatta,  held  after  the  close  of 
the  fishing  season,  and  lasting  three  days, 
the  fishermen  rig  up  a  leg  of  mutton  sail 
as  a  sort  of  spinnaker  when  sailing  before 
the  wind.  The  regatta  is  a  great  event  on 
the  Columbia.  The  airs  are  always  highly 
uncertain,  and  sometimes  it  blows  great 
guns  on  the  river. 

THE  WORK   OF  THE  FISHERMEN. 

During  the  season,  from  April  15  to 
August  15,  hundreds  of  men  leave  their 
homes  about  six  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
and  make  their  way  to  the  docks  where  the 
boats  are  moored.  Each  fisher  carries  a 
dinner  pail,  a  mammoth  affair  that  would 
hold  enough  to  feed  an  ordinary  city  man 
for  a  week.  There  are  two  men  in  each 
boat,  a  captain  and  his  boat  puller. 

The  boats  are  worth  about  a  hundred 
and  eighty  dollars  each,  while  the  nets, 
fifteen  hundred  feet  long,  cost  about  three 
hundred  dollars.  This  is  a  considerable 
investment  for  a  fisherman,  and  a  most 
uncertain  one,  especially  so  far  as  the  net 
is  concerned.  Often  when  a  boat  drifts 
dangerously  near  the  breakers,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  cut  the  net  free  in  order  to  escape 
drowning.  Because  of  the  risk,  many  fish- 
ermen who  can  afford  to  own  their  own 
craft  prefer  to  use  "  cannery  gear,''  as  it 


/ 


A    DIAGRAM    OF    A    COLUMBIA     RIVER    SALMON    TRAP—    FIXED    GEAR"    OF    THIS    SORT    LETS    FEW    FISH 
ESCAPE,    AND  THREATENS  TO   EXTERMINATE  THE  ROYAL  CHINOOK. 
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is  called,  and  to  work  on 
shares.  One  third  of  the 
catch  is  deducted  for  "  wear 
and  tear,"  which  includes 
loss  of  boat  or  net ;  the  fish- 
ermen receive  a  third,  and 
the  cannery  a  third. 

All  the  craft  usually  start 
in  one  direction,  as  the  tide 
serves,  and  they  extend 
along  the  river  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  reach,  drifting  along 
like  great  white  blossoms. 
When  the  men  are  ready  to 
"  lay  out  "  their  net,  the  sail 
is  lowered,  and  the  boat  pull- 
er laboriously  rows  the  boat 
across  the  channel  while  the 
captain  pays  out  the  web. 
Then  they  wait  for  hours. 
When  they  "  pick  up,"  it  will 
be  a  good  haul  if  there  are 
ten  iish  in  the  net,  and  a  big 
one  if  there  are  twenty.  A 
Columbia  salmon  weighs 
from  fifteen  to  seventy  five 
pounds,  so  it  is  wise  for  one 
unacquainted  with  big  fish 
to  think  of  the  total  weight 
rather  than  the  number. 
When  there  are  no  fish  in 
the  net,  as  often  happens, 
the  fisherman  catches  a 
"  skunk,"  as  he  expresses  it. 

In  a  blow  it  is  difficult  to 
handle  a  net,  and  in  the 
calmest  weather  it  is  hard 
work  to  lift  a  sixty  pound 
salmon  into  the  boat.  At 
different  points  in  the  river 
there  are  scows  at  which  the 
boats  can  deliver  their  fish. 
The  price  is  fixed  at  the  be- 
ginning of  each  season, 
usually  ranging  from  live  to 
six  and  a  half  cents  a  pound 
for  the  raw  fish.  The  Co- 
lumbia River  Fishermen's 
Protective  Union  makes  the 
contract  with  the  canneries. 
Once  there  was  a  lot  of 
trouble  on  the  Columbia, 
for  Chinese  fishermen  un- 
derbid the  white  men,  and 
life  was  not  pleasant  there. 
Most  of  the  fishers  are  Finns 
— strong,  hardy  persons  who 
can  stand  no  end  of  expo- 
sure and  hardship,  and 
whose  sensibilities  are  no 
more  delicate  than  their 
skins.  They  are  strenuous 
souls,  and  when  they  started 
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ROYAL     CHINOOK     SALMON     AT     AN     ASTORIA     STORAGE    PLANT — 

THESE    FISH    WEIGHED    PROM    FIFTY    TO    SEVENTY    FIVE 

POUNDS    APIECE. 


ill  to  make  it  unpleasant  for  the  China- 
men, they  disi)layed  a  lack  of  gentleness, 
consideration,  and  courtesy  which  the 
b(;oks  on  etiquette  declare  that  a  true 
gentleman  will  avoid. 

The  Finns  are  thrifty,  and  most  of  them 
own  their  own  homes  in  a  suburb  of  As- 
toria called  Uniontown.  There  are  no 
streets  worthy  of  the  name,  and  each  man 
consults  his  own  fancy  in  building  his 
house,  as  a  rule  making  it  face  in  a  differ- 
ent direction  from  that  of  his  neighbor's. 
The  result  is  that  Uniontown  is  rather  a 
peculiar  sort  of  settlement,  and  looks  as 


if  a  cyclone  had  mixed  up 
the  houses. 

FISHING  WITH  SEINES,  TRAPS, 
AND  WHEELS. 

The  seining  grounds  are 
the  shoal  waters  above  and 
below  Astoria.  Here  the 
lishing  is  done  by  men  and 
horses,  all  of  whom  live,  on 
the  water  during  the  season 
— the  men  in  house  boats 
and  the  horses  in  floating 
stables.  The  seines  are 
handled  from  a  skiff,  and 
lately  from  power  launches 
as  well.  The  men  have  to 
be  in  the  water  the  greater 
part  of  the  time.  The  tail 
of  the  net  is  anchored  to  a 
horse,  and  it  is  then  laid  far 
out  in  a  half  circle,  the  oth- 
er end  being  brought  to  the 
bank  and  attached  to  two 
horses,  the  animals  drawing  the  seine  to 
the  beach. 

"  Fixed  gear "  is  the  great  enemy  of 
the  fishermen,  and  there  have  been  bitter 
fights  to  make  the  Legislature  pass  laws 
prohibiting  it.  One  reason  is  that  the 
trap  and  the  wheel  catch  fish  of  all  sizes, 
the  little  ones  that  are  useless  as  well  as 
the  big  ones,  and  there  is  danger  of  clear- 
ing the  river  of  salmon.  The  best  idea  of 
the  trap  is  gained  from  the  diagram  on 
page  1U16.  A  heavy  net,  reaching  from 
the  surface  to  the  bottom,  is  placed  in  a 
bay  or  some  favorite  haunt  of  the  salmon. 


THE  "POT" 


OF  A  COLUMBIA  RIVER  SALMON  TRAP,  SHOWING  HOW  THE  NET  THAT  FORMS  THB  BOTTOM 
OF  THE  POT  CAN  BE  RAISED  TO  REMOVE  THE  FISH. 
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and  this  directs  the  fish  into 
a  heart  shaped  inclosure 
leading  into  the  trap  proper, 
a  net  which  can  be  raised 
and  emptied,  and  then  low- 
ered again. 

The  fish  wheel  is  placed 
far  up  the  river,  beyond  the 
tide  w^ater,  where  there  is  a 
current  strong  enough  to 
turn  it  steadily.  The  wheel 
is  from  six  feet  to  twenty 
five  feet  in  diameter,  and 
about  six  feet  wide.  It  is 
like  a  water  wheel,  with 
scoops  that  pick  up  the  fish, 
which  are  guided  to  it  by 
nets  stretched  across  the 
river.  The  wheel  is  attached 
to  a  sort  of  barge,  usually 
in  charge  of  a  fat  and  sol- 
emn Chinaman,  who  sorts 
the  fish  as  the  wheel  brings 
them  up.  It  is  a  lazy  kind 
of  fishing,  and  it  is  pretty 
mean  from  a  sportsman's 
viewpoint,  for  the  salmon 
haven't  any  chance  at  all. 
The  scoops  are  not  dis- 
criminating. Big  fish  and 
little,  and  anything  else  that 
comes  in  their  way,  are 
dumped  into  the  scow  with 
strict  impartiality. 

The  way  in  which  the  fish 
are  transported  from  the 
wheel  to  the  cannery  is  just 
as  lazy  as  the  catching.  The 
wheel  tender  strings  from 
ten  to  twenty  of  them  on  a 
wire  barb,  which  he  attaches 
to  a  water  tight  barrel,  and 
sets  off  to  float  down  the 
river.  Each  cannery  has  its 
barrels  painted  a  distinctive 
color,  and  launches  pick 
them  up  when  they  reach 
Astoria.  As  a  rule,  these 
launches  are  ■  busy  enough 
during  the  season.  They 
sputter  about  between  the 
canneries,  the  storage  plants, 
and  the  scows  and  traps, 
transporting  fish  and  gear 
and  acting  as  errand  boys 
as  well. 

SENDING  THE  FISH  TO  MARKET. 

The  biggest  and  finest  fish 
do  not  go  to  the  canneries, 
but  to  the  cold  storage 
plants,  which  pay  from  one 
to  two  cents  a  pound  more 
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for  them.  This  manner  of  handling 
salmon  has  grown  so  enormously  in 
the  past  few  years,  that  it  is  seriously 
threatening  the  canning  industry.  The 
fish  are  thoroughly  cleaned,  salted,  and 
packed  in  large  wooden  casks  holding 
^Ye  hundred  pounds.  They  are  shipped 
in  refrigerator  cars,  and  from  the  time 
they  leave  the  plant  in  Oregon  until  they 
reach  Xew  York  the  salmon  are  kept  at 
the  freezing  point,  so  that  they  arrive  in 


The  cans,  with  the  proper  amount  of 
salt  in  them,  are  brought  to  the  packing 
table  in  big  trays.  They  are  filled  rapidly, 
the  skin  always  being  placed  next  to  the 
tin,  and  weighed,  after  which  they  are 
ready  for  the  inspector,  who  can  discover 
defects  more  quickly  than  an  outsider 
could  make  sure  that  it  was  a  tin  of  sal- 
mon. From  the  inspector  the  cans  go  to 
the  washing  machine,  where,  after  a  clamp 
is  placed  on  the  top,  to  protect  the  fish. 


A    PISH    WHEEL    ON    THE    UPPER    COLUMBIA    RIVER— THE    WHEEL    AUTOMATICALLY    SCOOPS    UP    THE 
SALMON  THAT  PASS  IT  ;  THEY  ARE  THEN  ATTACHED  TO  A  KEG   AND  FLOATED   DOWN   THE  STREAM. 


excellent  condition.  The  cold  storage 
plan  is  cheaper  and  quicker  than  the  can- 
ning process,  but  it  can  be  operated  only 
in  the  fishing  season,  and  only  with  the 
finest  of  the  salmon. 

When  the  fish  are  brought  into  a  can- 
nery, they  are  scaled  and  thrown  upon 
the  floor,  really  a  wooden  grating  with 
the  river  below,  and  washed  with  a  hose, 
so  that  the  royal  chinook  is  perfectly  clean 
when  it  is  placed  on  a  table  before  the 
butcher,  who  chops  off  head,  tail,  and  fins, 
and  removes  the  intestines.  The  fish  is 
scraped  and  washed  inside  and  out  in  an 
incredibly  short  time;  then  a  knife,  or  a 
series  of  knives,  worked  by  a  lever,  cuts 
it  into  slices,  whose  size  is  governed  by 
'^e  size  of  the  cans  to  be  filled. 


they  are  set  on  a  whirling  disk,  while  a 
stream  of  hot  water  pours  over  them. 

The  soldering,  of  course,  is  done  by  ma- 
chinery. The  tin  disks  are  placed  over 
the  opening  of  the  cans,  and  a  chain  cable 
carries  them  under  narrow  pans  of  melted 
solder,  which  touches  only  the  desired  rim. 
This  heats  them,  and  a  vent  hole  permits 
the  gases  to  escape.  The  cans  are  then 
placed  on  a  "  cooler,"  a  latticed  frame  of 
sheet  iron,  each  holding  eighty  six  cans. 
The  vent  hole  is  closed,  and  the  cans  are 
lowered  into  a  tank  of  hot  water  as  a  test 
for  leaks.  Fourteen  "coolers"  are  piled 
on  a  little  tram  car  and  run  into  the  first 
retort,  where  they  are  cooked  with  steam 
for  forty  ^ve  minutes.  They  are  taken 
out  to  have  a  hole  punched  in  each  can, 
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SO  that  the  water  and  gas  can  escape,  and 
then  finally  sealed.  Again  are  the  "  cool- 
ers "  sent  into  a  retort,  and  steam  at  fif- 
teen pounds  pressure,  which  means  about 
two  hundred  and  forty  degrees  Fahren- 
heit, cooks  the  half  pound  cans  for  forty 
five  minutes  and  the  pound  cans  for  an 
hour.  After  they  are  lowered  into  a  solu- 
tion of  lye  to  clean  them,  they  are  left  on 
the  floor  overnight  to  cool.  If  they  pass 
the  sound  test — the  workman  taps  each 
with  a  nail — they  are  ready  for  the  label- 
ing; but  if  a  can  does  not  ring  true,  the 
cannery  men  call  it  a  "  swell  head  "  and 
it  is  thrown  out. 

Some  cannery  men  lacquer  their  cans, 
because  they  think  it  makes  them  more  at- 
tractive, and  therefore  increases  the  sales. 
This  is  done  in  a  wholesale  fashion,  and 
doesn't  cost  much.  Nearly  all  the  labelers 
are  schoolgirls,  who  take  advantage  of 
the  fact  that  canning  season  is  in  vacation 
time  to  earn  pin  money.  They  work  fast, 
but  it  isn't  hard  labor,  and  they  earn  from 
a  dollar  to  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  a  day. 
The  cans  are  known  as  "  tails,"  "  flats," 
and  "  ovals,"  the  last  containing  the  best 
part  of  the  fish.     A  girl  can  label  five 


thousand  "flats"  in  the  time  it  takes  to 
label  a  thousand  "  ovals." 

Far  sighted  persons  interested  in  the 
salmon  fisheries  realize  the  danger  of 
exhausting  the  supply  in  the  Columbia 
River.  The  strict  enforcement  of  the 
laws  prohibiting  fishing  in  the  closed  sea- 
son, from  August  15  until  April  15,  is  a 
great  protection.  Salmon  hatcheries  are 
in  operation,  but  they  are  far  too  few,  and 
thus  far  efforts  to  secure  an  adequate 
State  appropriation  for  them  have  been 
unsuccessful. 

Some  years  ago  a  similar  scarcity  of 
salmon  was  reported  from  the  Sacramento 
River,  in  California,  which  has  long 
been  a  famous  fishing  ground,  though  its 
salmon  are  of  a  species  less  highly  es- 
teemed than  the  royal  chinook  of  the 
Columbia.  The  danger  was  energetically 
met;  wheels  were  legislated  out  of  the 
river,  artificial  propagation  was  carried  on 
by  the  State,  and  as  a  result  the  Cali- 
fornia fishermen  have  this  year  shipped 
quantities  of  salmon  to  the  Astoria  cold 
storage  plants,  to  be  sent  to  Eastern  and 
European  markets  as  the  genuine  Colum- 
bia River  fish. 


A  SEINE  CREW  WITH  ITS  SKIFFS  FOR  CASTING  THE  SEINE,   ITS   RACK  FOR    REPAIRING  THE    NET,   AND    ITS 
HOUSEBOAT  IN   WHICH  BOTH   THE  MEN   AND  THE  HORSES  LIVE. 
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The  Jilting  of  Faro  Frank. 

THK    STORY    OF    TWO    M  K  N '  S    HEROISM    AND    ONE    WOMAN'S    INCONSTANCY. 

BY  ANDREW  COMSTOCK  McKENZIE. 


THE  Rev.  John  Barrows  rode  a  burro 
into  Bullion  when  the  camp  was 
booming  its  loudest.  In  those  days  silver 
was  away  up,  and  the  loudest  was  a 
great  noise.  Today,  Bullion  is  a  "  busted 
camp,"  supporting  only  one  saloon  and. 
buying  only  a  dollar's  worth  of  chips  at  a 
time;  but  on  the  very  day  when  the  Rev. 
John  Barrows  rode  in,  Mr.  Xosey  Hamil- 
ton had  won  the  Lady  Franklin  mine  and 
thirty  thousand  dollars  in  gold  from  Mr. 
Bud  Backers  at  a  little  game  in  Faro 
Frank's  place. 

Barrows  was  a  nice  young  chap,  sent  to 
the  Southwest  by  some  missionary  society, 
and  he  certainly  knew  all  about  the  mis- 
sionary business.  There  was  no  ritualistic 
nonsense  about  John  Barrows,  though  he 
Avas  powerfully  insistent  on  religion.  On 
weekdays,  he  wore  blue  jumpers  and  over- 
alls, and  w^ent  prospecting  with  the  rest 
of  the  boys. 

Barrows  rode  hia  burro  over  to  the 
Happy  Day,  and  introduced  himself  to 
Frank.  This  was  the  best  play  the  parson 
could  have  made.  If  the  Bullion  boys  had 
ever  had  time  to  hold  an  election,  they 
v/ould  have  made  Faro  Frank  mayor.  He 
was  the  squarest  man  in  camp,  always 
dealt  a  straight  game,  and  had  beautiful 
nerve.  When  two  tinhorns  from  Fairview 
began  running  a  brace  game  over  at  the 
Dutchman's  one  night,  Faro  Frank  inves- 
tigated the  layout,  and  suggested  that  the 
tinhorns  vamose.  Which  same  they  did 
not  do  very  promptly,  preferring  to  make 
it  a  gun  play;  so  they  went  to  their  long 
rest  accomi)anied  by  the  report  of  Faro 
Frank's  forty  five  Colts,  and  Faro  Frank 
received  a  public  vote  of  thanks.  Many 
men  in  Bullion  could  have  made  the  gun 
I)lay,  but  few  could  have  spotted  the  brace 
game  so  cleverly.  Frank  was  a  tall,  hand- 
some young  man,  who  always  dressed  in 
store  clothes  from  St.  Louis.  He  was  the 
one  man  in  camp  who  did  not  own  a  claim 
or  two. 

"  I  don't  want  to  force  myself  upon  the 
camp,  and  I  am  not  asking  for  any  finan- 
cial support,"  explained  Barrows  to  Faro 
Frank.  "  An  Eastern  society  stakes  me, 
vou  see.    All  I  want  is  a  place  to  preach  in 


ana  a  fair  chance  lo  see  if  I  cannot  do  the 
boys  some  good." 

"You'll  have  a  church  just  as  soon  as 
we  can  round  up  greasers  and  set  them  to 
making  'dobes,"  said  Frank  cordially.  He 
was  delighted  with  the  idea.  "Ill  raise 
a  building  fund  this  week.  The  camp  has 
been  needing  a  preacher  for  some  time, 
and  I  'lotted  on  going  to  Paso  and  gittin' 
us  one  just  as  soon  as  I  had  time.  Fair- 
view  had  a  parson  six  months  ago,  and 
Fairview  is  only  an  Injun  village  'side  of 
this  city.  I  offers  five  to  one  that  there's 
more  sin  in  one  night  here  at  Bullion  than 
Fairview  can  scare  up  in  a  year.  But, 
parson,  we  don't  allow  the  East  to  stake 
us  to  any  religion.  Bullion  claims  the 
right  to  pay  for  its  own  spiritual  game." 

So  that  week  the  camp  declared  a  theo- 
logical kitty  on  all  poker  games  and  a  re- 
ligious rake  off  on  monte,  and  devoted  all 
sleepers  at  faro,  to  build  and  maintain  the 
First  Union  Church  of  Bullion,  with  the 
•  Rev.  John  Barrows  as  pastor.  It  was  sur- 
prising how  the  boys  took  to  the  idea,  and 
how  many  sleepers  were  left  on  the  faro 
table.  The  total  amounted  to  twenty  one 
hundred  dollars,  which  Faro  Frank,  as 
chairman  of  the  church  building  commit- 
tee, took  in  charge.  Frank  sent  'way  to 
Denver  to  get  a  fancy  brand  of  sheet  iron 
for  the  roof  of  the  sacred  edifice,  which 
rose  as  rapidly  as  the  Mexicans  could 
make  and  dry  the  big  mud  bricks.  When 
the  church  was  finished,  the  parson,  who 
was  a  doctor  as  well,  coaxed  Frank  to  build 
him  a  little  hospital.  Barrows  was  cer- 
tainly a  godsend  to  Bullion  in  those  days, 
and  he  was  appreciated  a  lot. 

About  this  time,  James  W^ilson's  daugh- 
ter came  home  from  visiting  relatives  in 
Kansas.  Wilson  kept  the  company  store 
for  the  Gray  Eagle  people,  and  his  daugh- 
ter was  a  little  the  prettiest  thing  Bullion 
had  ever  seen.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Barrows 
called  her  Miss  Charlotte,  but  Faro  Frank 
called  her  Lottie.  She  was  as  handsome 
as  a  nugget,  and  full  of  healthy  spirit. 
Being  born  and  raised  in  mining  camps, 
there  seemed  to  be  no  nonsense  about  her. 
She  was  a  credit  to  Bullion.  When  the 
boys  rode  over  from  Fairview  and  began 
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"look  out,  Lottie!    look  out,  boys!    here  con 

boasting  of  the  schoolma'am  at  that  one  home,  Bulli 

horse  camp,  Bullion  sauntered   the  for-  about  the  st 

eigners  over  to  the  Gray  Eagle  store,  where  conceded  thi 

Ix)ttie  was  cashier,  and  said  quietly :  the  girl,  an 

"  There  she  is,  boys.    There's  a  Bullion  Faro  Frank 

girl.     That's  her !  "     And   the   Fairview  think  it  besi 

gentlemen  had  to  cave  every  time.  loved  Faro 

Two    months    after    Lottie    had    come  and  was  ea 
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cause  Frank  would  not  ask  her.  Bullion 
was  disturbed,  for  it  was  boastful  of  the 
chumming  between  the  parson  and  the 
gambler. 

Barrows  was  too  much  in  love  to  realize 
that  freighting  a  beautiful,  spirited  girl 
from  camp  to  camp  in  home  missionary 
work  might  not  be  just  the  ideal  life  for 
her,  especially  as  he  could  reward  her  sac- 
rifices only  by  letting  her  play  the  church 
melodeon  and  bring  up  a  family  on  five 
hundred  dollars  a  year.  Faro  Frank's  love 
ran  a  little  higher  in  values.  He  believed 
that  Lottie's  tact  and  beauty  might  well 
extend  her  life  beyond  the  bounds  of  mi- 
ning camps,  but  then  a  faro  dealing  hus- 
band would  be  a  drawback.  At  this  period 
of  her  life,  Lottie  thought  that  to  be  for- 
ever with  Faro  Frciik  was  all  any  human 
being  could  ask  for.  This  was  the  layout 
in  the  spring,  when  the  post  office  burned 
down  at  Bullion. 

It  happened  this  spring  that  the  family 
of  Tomasso  Chaves,  moving  up  from  a 
village  on  the  Rio  Grande  to  live  with 
Pedro  Vacca,  the  Bullion  teamster,  had 
stopped  at  the  half  way  settlement  of  Las 
Animas,  and  spent  the  night  in  the  'dobe 
of  a  greaser  who  was  dying  of  smallpox. 
Chaves  himself  had  a  pitted  face,  but  he 
put  his  children  in  the  bed  with  the  dying 
man,  in  order  that  they  might  have  the 
disease  early  in  life,  if  the  good  God  so 
willed.  The  next  day  he  came  on  to  Pe- 
dro's shack  on  the  edge  of  Bullion., 

Twelve  days  later,  Pedro,  the  teamster, 
died  of  smallpox,  while  two  of  Tomasso's 
children  came  down  with  it.  When  the 
news  spread.  Bullion  trembled  for  the  first 
time.  A  committee  marched  within  hail- 
ing distance  of  the  cabin,  sternly  shouting 
orders  for  Tomasso  to  pull  his  freight 
with  his  sick  ones  for  Mineral  Gulch,  the 
other  side  of  Bullion  Peak,  where  there 
was  a  goat  rancher's  deserted  cabin.  To- 
masso was  deeply  hurt  by  their  lack  of 
hospitality,  but  the  committee  made  ges- 
tures with  their  guns,  and  Tomasso 
hitched  up  the  ore  wagon  of  the  late 
Pedro. 

After  this  wagon  had  creaked  down  the 
trail,  Bullion  brooded  uneasily.  Barrows 
suggested  that  they  should  burn  the 
greaser's  shack.  lie  assured  them  that 
when  the  infection  had  been  removed,  and 
a  week  had  passed  with  no  new  cases,  the 
danger  was  over.  But  he  dwelt  strongly 
on  the  danger  of  letting  anything  or  any- 
body remain  w^hich  could  spread  the  con- 
tagion. 

For  a  week,  the  men  scanned  each  other 
nervously,  and  a  pimple  caused  the  camp 
to  shudder.    Just  as  the  camp  was  begin- 


ning to  breathe  easier  again.  Bob  Hurst, 
the  postmaster,  discovered  a  bundle  of  old 
clothes  stuffed  in  one  corner  of  the  post 
office.  Bob  held  up  the  bundle  for  general 
inspection.  Some  one  sung  out  that  they 
were  the  duds  Pedro  had  worn  when  he 
died,  and  Bob  dropped  them  with  awful 
imprecations  on  the  head  of  the  scoundrel 
who  had  tried  to  clean  out  a  whole  camp 
by  poisoning  them  with  smallpox  germs. 
Those  duds  contained  a  billion  bacilli 
to  the  square  inch,  and  the  post  office  was 
a  place  where  every  man  in  the  camp  came 
on  stage  days. 

The  assembly  adjourned  hurriedly  and 
profanely.  Men  who  were  used  to  gun 
plays  and  Indians  and  short  fuses,  turned 
pale.  Bob  Hurst,  cursing  horribly,  fled  to 
the  creek  and  soaked  his  hands  in  snow 
water  for  an  hour,  till  Barrows  had  to  rub 
the  circulation  back  into  them  again. 
Bullion  was  rapidly  getting  drunk  and 
desperate,  when  Faro  Frank  called  a  mass 
meeting. 

"Mr.  Postmaster,"  he  asked,  "is  there 
any  postal  furniture  you  all  values  a 
heap?" 

"  I  plumb  loathes  every  stick  of  it," 
cried  Bob. 

"  Is  there  any  gent  who  wants  to  scout 
about  for  personal  mail  in  the  shanty  if  " 
continued  Frank. 

"  Any  letters  out  of  that  sink  of  con- 
taminations can  go  to  the  dead  letter 
office,  the  same  letters  being  dead  a  lot,'' 
declared  Stampede  Mills. 

"Then,  gents,"  said  Faro  Frank,  "some- 
thing tells  me  that  the  post  office  of  Bul- 
lion is  going  to  catch  fire  in  about  ^ye 
minutes." 

And  it  did. 

It  was  unfortunate  that,  at  the  very 
time  when  Bullion  relapsed  into  hysteria, 
Tomasso's  outfit  over  in  Mineral  Gulch 
got  out  of  grub.  The  little  girl  had  died, 
and  two  others  had  come  down  with  the 
pest,  while  the  mother  was  just  about 
ready  to  cash  in.  Had  Tomasso  not  been 
a  greaser,  he  might  have  kfiown  enough 
to  have  crossed  the  range  and  have  got 
grub  in  Hermosa,  where  the  circumstances 
were  not  known.  But  he  trailed  back  to 
Bullion  with  a  burro,  just  as  if  he  was 
popular.  The  Rev.  John  Barrows  and 
Faro  Frank  were  in  the  Gray  Eagle  store, 
assuring  Lottie  that  the  danger  was  all 
over,  when  Tomasso  advanced  through  the 
doorway. 

"  Da  me  grub !  "  he  remarked  gruffly. 
"  Xo  mucha  grub  at  Gulch." 

He  was  not  within  ten  feet  of  any  of 
them,  but  old  man  Wilson  raised  a  yell, 
and  began  to  back  ofF. 
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"  Look  out,  Lottie !  Look  out,  boys !  " 
yelled  Wilson,  retreating  towards  the 
group  at  the  back  of  the  store.  "  Here 
comes  the  smallpox !  " 

The  fool  Mexican  started  to  follow  him, 
when  Wilson  made  a  hysterical  gun  play 
and  got  him  cold.  Lottie  ran  out  of  the 
back  door  and  up  the  ridge.  She  did  not 
mind  the  gun  play,  but  she  was  stampeded 
by  her  horror  of  the  smallpox.  Barrows 
hurried  to  where  the  greaser  lay.  Frank 
followed  him,  but  stopped  at  a  respectful 
distance. 

"He's  dead,"  said  Barrows,  bending 
over  the  body.  "  I  don't  suppose  any  one 
else  will  touch  him,  so  I'd  better  bury  him 
before  I  start  for  the  Gulch.  That  was  a 
mighty  impulsive*  play,  Wilson.  It  left  a 
woman  and  three  sick  children  to  starve 
alone." 

Wilson  fumed  and  swore,  and  declared 
that  all  the  greasers  in  the  Territory 
were  not  worth  the  sacrifice  of  one  white 
man. 

"  Besides,  parson,"  insisted  Wilson, 
"what  can  one  man  do  towards  nursin' 
such  a  passel  of  them?  I  always  heard 
that  you  had  to  ride  herd  on  smallpox  day 
and  night." 

"  Jack  ain't  going  alone,"  broke  in  Faro 
Frank.  "I'm  going  with  him.  Bullion 
has  got  to  be  on  the  square,  even  to  a 
greaser  outfit.  Since  you're  so  quick  with 
that  gun  of  yours,  you  best  git  to  work 
packing  a  couple  of  burros  with  chuck. 
We'll  be  out  six  or  seven  weeks.  I'll  fix 
up  some  business  of  my  own  before  I  help 
the  parson  plant  that  corpse,  but  Barrows 
had  better  be  gitting  his  medicines  and 
lying  low." 

The  chief  part  of  Frank's  business  was 
saying  good  by  to  Lottie.  As  soon  as  she 
was  sure  he  had  not  touched  the  Mexican, 
she  clung  to  him  and  begged  him  not  to  go 
near  the  Gulch. 

"  What's  a  whole  nation  of  greasers  'side 
of  you,  Frank  ?  "  she  pleaded. 

"  Oh,  it  ain't  the  greasers  I'm  caring 
about,"  he  admitted  frankly.  "I  never 
was  partial  to  Mexico.  But  this  camp  is 
plumb  locoed,  and  it's  time  we  showed  a 
little  sense.  We'll  think  small  of  our- 
selves when  we  sober  up  if  we  let  that 
sandy  little  parson  go  off  alone,  just  to 
square  a  fool  play  of  your  dad's." 

"  But  Barrows  is  a  doctor,  and  knows 
how  to  take  care  of  himself  a  plenty," 
sobbed  Lottie. 

Frank  was  thinking  of  some  way  to 
comfort  her,  when  a  bright  idea  struck 
him.  "  Don't  you  worry  no  more,"  he  ex- 
claimed. "  I'm  all  right.  I've  had  small- 
pox, and  I  can't  have  her  no  more." 
10  J  M 


The  girl  looked  up  at  his  smiling  face, 
noted  again  the  smooth  fairness  of  his 
complexion,  and  knew  he  was  lying  splen- 
didly. She  only  clung  to  him  the  tighter, 
loving  him  better  for  his  lie. 

The  boys  gave  three  cheers  and  a  volley 
of  shots,  and  blew  the  whistle  on  the  smel- 
ter, when  the  two  men  set  off  for  Mineral 
Gulch  late  in  the  afternoon,  punching  four 
burros  heavily  packed.  It  impressed  the 
camp  as  being  glorious,  though  folly. 
When  they  came  to  the  gap.  Faro  Frank 
turned  and  waved  his  hat  to  Lottie,  who 
was  standing  on  the  steps  of  the  Gray 
Eagle,  crying  openly.  John  Barrows  did 
not  look  back  after  a  single  glance.  He 
sighed  softly,  and  punched  his  burro  a 
trifle  hard,  for  he  realized  at  last  that 
Lottie  would  never  cry  about  the  risk  the 
Rev.  John  Barrows  was  running. 

"  If  I  don't  come  back,  you  look  after 
the  girl  a  lot,  won't  you  ?  "  remarked  Faro 
Frank  shyly. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  the  parson  wearily.  "  It 
would  take  much  to  make  me  get  over 
being  a  terrible  good  friend,  at  least,  to 
that  child." 

The  camp  did  not  have  a  chance  to  wel- 
come either  of  the  men  back  to  Bullion  for 
many  weeks.  Every  day  some  of  the  citi- 
zens used  to  ride  to  the  far  side  of  the 
mountain  and  look  down  into  the  gulch. 
The  parson  and  Frank  would  come  out  of 
the  cabin  and  wave  their  sombreros  to 
show  that  things-  were  all  right.  They 
were  grimly  living  through  a  tough  time, 
nursing  a  cabinful  of  greasers  sick  with 
the  most  offensive  of  diseases.  Neither  of 
them  would  ever  tell  the  details  of  it, 
though  Frank  once  went  so  far  as  to  say 
it  was  "  shore  hell."  On  the  fifth  Sunday, 
when  Bullion  looked  down  into  the  gulch, 
whooping  their  encouragement,  only  the 
little  parson  came  out.  He  seemed  too 
tired  to  wave  his  hat,  but  just  tossed  up 
his  hand,  turned  and  staggered  in  again. 
The  camp  was  gloomy  that  night.  If  it 
had  been  Indians  or  rustlers  or  any  other 
kind  of  danger,  the  whole  camp  would 
have  surged  over  there,  but  smallpox  was 
a  little  beyond  their  limit.  Bullion  was 
ashamed  of  itself,  but  was  dogged. 

"  There  ain't  no  telling  where  the 
blamed  thing  will  pull  up  if  you  once  let 
it  git  going  in  a  camp,"  said  Stampede 
sorrowfully.  "  We'll  have  to  square  our- 
selves with  the  bulliest  tombstones  St. 
Louis  can  turn  out,  if  worst  comes  to 
worst  with  those  boys.  If  they  passes  up 
to  glory,  they  shore  gits  commemorated 
in  this  city  a  plenty,  which  same  is  the 
only  play  we  can  make  just  now,  feeble 
though  it  be." 
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Bullion  learned,  later,  that  one  of  the 
children  had  died,  but  that  the  woman 
and  the  other  two  youngsters  were  pulling 
through,  when  Faro  Frank  began  mutter- 
ing deliriously  one  morning.  Then  the 
parson  had  to  ride  herd  on  the  whole  out- 
fit, day  and  night,  besides  rustling  grub 
for  them  all.  As  soon  as  the  woman  got 
a  bit  strong,  he  hitched  up  the  ore  wagon 
and  packed  her  and  the  convalescent  chil- 
dren back  to  Las  Animas,  so  he  could  give 
his  whole  time  to  Frank,  who  came  very 
close  to  the  big  divide. 

Before  Frank  could  sit  up  again.  Bar- 
rows was  so  worn  out  that  he  had  to  crawl 
on  his  hands  and  knees,  and  put  a  spur 
under  his  back  when  he  lay  down,  so  that 
he  might  not  sleep  too  long.  He  nursed 
Frank  day  and  night,  kept  a  fire  burning, 
packed  wood  and  water,  and  talked  to  the 
mountains. 

It  was  just  grand  luck  that  the  parson 
himself  didn't  catch  the  disease.  It  was  a 
close  call  for  Frank,  but  the  parson's  grit 
and  his  medical  knowledge  pulled  the 
gambler  through  somehow.  When  Frank 
got  strong  enough  to  sit  a  burro,  with  the 
parson  holding  his  leg,  they  moved  up  to 
the  spring  in  Victoria  Park,  and  sjxjnt 
three  weeks  recuperating.  It  took  the 
parson  longer  to  get  back  his  strength  than 
it  did  Frank,  the  parson  collapsing  and 
fixing  to  die  one  day  shortly  after  Frank 
got  around.  So  Frank  insisted  on  their 
staying  right  there  till  Barrows  had  slept 
fourteen  hours  a  day  for  a  couple  of 
weeks. 

To  tell  the  truth,  Faro  Frank  was  not 
too  anxious  to  go  back  to  Bullion  at  all; 
for  he  got  glimpses  of  himself  in  the 
spring  when  Barrows  was  too  sleepy  to 
head  him  off.  Frank  saw  then  that  the  tip 
of  his  nose  was  gone,  one  eye  was  blurred 
white,  and  his  face  was  covered  with  pits. 
Barrows  told  him  that  it  would  not  make 
the  least  difference  with  the  boys. 

"  The  camp  will  be  prouder  than  ever  of 
you,  old  man,"  said  Barrows  cheerily,  when 
Frank  had  blurted  out  his  discovery. 

"  Oh,  I  know  the  boya  will  take  it  all 
right,"  said  Frank  soberly.  "  I  was  blue 
over  something  else." 

Jim  Masters  fell  in  with  them  one  day 
when  he  was  out  prospecting,  and  came 
yelling  into  camp  to  tell  the  good  news 


and  to  get  some  untainted  clothes  for 
Frank  and  the  parson,  so  that  they  could 
come  back.  Bullion  went  crazy  with  joy, 
and  appointed  a  reception  committee.  Jim 
had  paid  no  attention  to  Frank's  disfig- 
ured face,  and  it  did  not  occur  to  the  camp 
to  say  anything  about  it  when  the  boys 
returned.  Bullion  was  too  busy  being 
proud  of  their  grit  to  notice  their  looks. 
As  soon  as  they  could  get  away  from  their 
reception  at  the  Happy  Day,  they  both 
braced  themselves  and  went  over  to  the 
Gray  Eagle  store  to  see  Lottie.  BarrowB 
got  hold  of  the  gambler's  arm  and  gave  it 
an  encouraging  squeeze  as  they  walked. 
The  parson  was  certainly  clean  strain  all 
through. 

When  Lottie  heard  Frank  call  to  her, 
she  was  in  the  back  of  the  store,  trembling 
with  the  joy  of  the  coming  meeting.  She 
gave  a  glad  little  cry  and  ran  down  the 
store  to  meet  him.  The  parson  had  made 
the  reception  committee  wait  outside,  so 
that  Frank  could  have  fair  play,  and  he 
himself  stood  back  at  the  door. 

"  Hullo,  kid  I  "  said  Frank,  happy  in  the 
sudden  relief  of  having  her  run  to  him. 
He  opened  his  arms  and  gathered  her  in. 

"  Oh,  Frank,"  she  cried,  "  I'd  have  died 
if  you  hadn't  come  back  to  me !  " 

She  clung  to  him  a  moment,  her  face 
buried  in  his  coat.  Then  she  pulled  back 
a  little  and  put  up  her  lips  to  kiss  him. 
For  the  first  time,  she  got  a  good  look  at 
Frank's  face  as  he  held  his  lips  to  hers. 
She  gave  a  scream,  broke  away  from  him, 
and  ran  back  to  her  desk.  There  she  cov- 
ered her  face  with  her  hands  and  began 
to  sob. 

"  Go  away  I  "  she  whimpered.  "  Please 
go  away  I " 

Frank  stood  as  if  frozen  stiff,  but  the 
parson  walked  swiftly  up  the  store  and  be- 
gan to  talk  to  the  girl  in  a  low,  tense  way. 

"  Leave  me  alone  I  "  sobbed  the  girl.  "  I 
hate  you !    You've  done  Frank  up  on  pur- 


pose 


T" 


"  Let's  leave  the  poor  child  to  herself," 
said  the  parson,  half  in  pity,  half  in  scorn. 
He  came  back  to  the  gambler  and  took 
hold  of  his  hand. 

They  stood  there  for  a  minute  in  si- 
lence. Then  the  parson  led  the  gambler 
out  to  the  appreciation  of  men,  the  ways 
of  a  woman  being  beyond  them  both. 


THE  VINTAGE  OF   WAR. 
Ah,  not  for  me  the  wine  of  Thrasymene,  ^ 

Grown  on  the  field  where  Rome's  grim  legions  stood 
Until  they'drenched  with  gore  the  ahnddering  plain ; 

To  me — to  me,  that  wine  still  tastes  of  blood ! 


s.  R.  mutt. 
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BY  FREDERICK   VILLER. 


XIV. 

/^LD  Frick  had  been  for  many  years 
^^  lame,  and  a  prisoner  to  his  invalid 
chair.  Imagine,  then,  our  surprise  when 
we  entered  Villa  Ballarat,  summoned 
from  our  post  outside,  and  found  the  mas- 
ter of  the  house  standing  in  the  middle  of 
the  room,  and  Clara  sitting  smiling  in  a 
chair. 

It  seems  she  had  boldly  entered  the 
lion's  den  and,  without  much  ceremony, 
begun  upbraiding  old  Frick  for  his  hard 
treatment  of  his  brother's  children. 

"  If  your  nephew  has  erred,"  she  said, 
"he  was  young  at  the  time,  and  in  bad 
company — that  I  can  vouch  for."  She 
was  thinking,  no  doubt,  of  Mr.  Howell. 
"  As  far  as  your  niece  is  concerned,  you 
have  judged  her,  as  the  whole  world  has 
judged  her,  on  suspicion,  without  taking 
into  consideration  her  character." 

Old  Frick  grew  red  in  the  face  at  these 
words,  but  she  continued,  quite  undis- 
turbed :  "  Something,  however,  has  hap- 
pened, which  you  have  not  deserved,  Mr. 
Frick.  Monk  and  two  friends,  my  hus- 
band and  myself,  have  discovered,  as  we 
shall  prove,  that  she  had  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  disappearance  of 
the  diamond;  it  is  the  scoundrel  Mr. 
Howell  who  is  at  the  bottom  of  it  all.  In 
fact,  in  a  short  time  you  may  have  your 
niece  back  again,  and  for  the  remainder 
of  your  life  you'll  have  an  opportunity 
of  making  amends  for  your  mistake." 

There  is  no  doubt  Clara  was  most  suc- 
cessful in  her  appeal;  for  old  Frick  sud- 
denly rose  from  his  chair,  stumbled  across 
to  her,  and  in  a  trembling  voice  asked  her 
for  a  fuller  explanation.  The  shock  had 
cured  his  lameness;  and  though  he  never 
entirely  regained  the  full  use  of  his  legs, 
from  that  moment  he  was,  at  any  rate, 
able  to  move  about  by  himself. 

I  shall  not  dwell  on  the  meeting  be- 
tween old  Frick  and  Frederick  and  myself. 
Only  the  most  necessary  explanations 
were  given,  and  then  it  was  decided  to  ad- 
journ to  the  museum  in  the  garden.  Old 
Frick  took  with  him  a  large  bunch  of  keys 
which  lay  on  the  table  beside  his  invalid 
chair,  at  which  he  now  cast  a  scornful 
glance  as  well  as  at  the  servant  who  came 

^Copyrighi^  rtjor,  6y  Dotthieday,  Page  6r*  C»mpany.—This 


forward  to  wheel  his  master.  There  was 
no  necessity  for  more  witnesses,  so  the 
servant,  greatly  to  his  surprise,  was  dis- 
missed, and,  with  Frick  leaning  upon  my 
arm,  we  set  out  for  the  museum.  There 
everything  was  in  exactly  the  same  state 
as  it  was  six  years  before. 

Old  Frick  puUed  out  a  key  and  opened 
the  door  into  the  fire  proof  room.  As  if 
by  a  tacit  understanding,  Clara  went 
across  and  stood  in  front  of  the  cupboard 
in  which  the  black  tortoise  glistened,  while 
we  others  went  into  the  room  and  pulled 
the  door  almost  shut  after  us.  There,  sure 
enough,  through  the  opening,  our  gaze 
involuntarily  fell  on  the  large  mirror  just 
opposite,  and  in  the  glass  we  saw  the  re- 
flection of  the  cupboard  and  the  shelf 
above  it,  with  the  little  elephant  and  the 
Venus  de  Milo,  and  Clara's  figure  with 
her  back  to  us. 

"  Confound  it  all !  "  shouted  old  Frick, 
"  it  is  just  as  Monk  says.  The  rascal 
stood  in  here  and  photographed  her !  " 

"Have  you  missed  anything  from  the 
fire  proof  room,  Mr.  Frick  ? "  I  asked. 
"  The  Englishman  must  have  had  some 
reason  for  providing  himself  with  a  key 
to  fit  it." 

"  No,"  answered  old  Frick,  after  having 
considered  a  moment.  "  I  keep  nothing 
in  here  but  documents  and  papers,  which 
concern  only  me.  Money  I  always  kept  in 
the  iron  safe  in  the  office." 

"  There  are  two  iron  safes  here,"  I  said. 

"  Yes,"  answered  old  Frick ;  "  in  the 
larger  safe  I  keep  family  papers,  etc., 
which  are  of  no  value  to  any  one.  In  the 
small  one  over  there — which  is  of  course 
nothing  but  an  iron  box,  but  is  provided 
with  an  unusually  ingenious  lock — I  keep 
my  will  and  a  list  of  what  I  possess." 

The  large  safe  was  opened,  and  a  lamp 
was  brought  in  from  the  museum.  The 
safe,  with  its  contents,  was  carefully  ex- 
amined, but  nothing  unusual  could  be 
discovered. 

Then  we  brought  the  box  out  into  the 
museum.  Although  it  was  not  more  than 
sixteen  or  twenty  inches  square,  it  was  so 
massive  that  we  had  to  use  all  our  strength 
to  move  it  out  into  the  daylight. 

It  was  a  handsome  steel  box,  the  four 
sides  and  the  lid  being  ornamented  with 
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chased  arabesques.  Old  Frick  brought 
out  a  key  of  unusual  shape. 

"  Wait  a  bit,  Mr.  Frick,"  I  interrupted ; 
"  when  was  the  last  time  this  box  was 
opened  ? " 

"  Six  years  ago,"  said  Frick  slowly, 
"  when  I  altered  my  will — God  be  praised 
that  I  can  alter  it  yet  once  again !  " 

"  Did  Mr.  Howell  know  anything  about 
the  will?" 

"  Yes,  of  course.  I  made  him  ray  heir 
to  all  which  does  not  go  to  charities  and 
legacies  and  such  like.  It  is  about  six 
hundred  thousand  crowns.  At  first  I  had 
divided  it  equally  between  Sigrid,  Einar, 
and  him,  but  then — then — well,.!  don't 
think  it  necessary  to  explain  the  rest;  but 
then  came  this  business,  and  I  struck 
Sigrid's  and  Einar's  names  out." 

"  And  he  knew  where  you  kept  it  ?  " 

**Yes;  a  day  or  two  before  he  left  I 
read  it  to  him,  here  in  the  museum,  and 
put  it  in  the  box  while  he  was  looking." 

I  was  all  the  time  examining  the  box 
most  carefully,  sti-uck  with  a  new  sus- 
picion. My  exclamation  of  triumph 
brought  them  all  eagerly  about  it.  I  had 
turned  the  box  over  so  that  the  side  which 
had  stood  against  the  wall  in  the  fire  proof 
room  was  uppermost.  A  number  of  ar- 
tistically interwoven  spirals  were  chased 
in  the  steel.  With  a  penknife  I  scraped 
away  the  rust  and  dirt  from  one  of  them — 
it  was  about  five  or  six  inches  in  diameter. 
A  number  of  small,  round  sx)ots  could  then 
be  seen.  I  took  a  pin,  placed  its  point  on 
one  of  the  spot««,  and  pressed  it,  when,  to 
our  great  surprise,  it  appeared  to  sink  into 
the  steel.  A  strong  blow  in  the  center 
of  the  circle,  and  the  round  steel  dial  dis- 
appeared into  the  box. 

"  Well,  hang  it  f  11 !  "  shouted  old  Frick; 
"  how  in  all  the  world " 

"  It  is  simple  enough,  but  none  the  less 
ingeniously  done,"  I  explained.  "  Mr. 
Howell  couldn't  manage  the  lock,  and  so 
he  bored  a  number  of  small  holes  in  one  of 
the  spirals,  and  afterwards,  with  a  watch 
saw,  he  sawed  through  the  space  between 
them.  lie  has  shown  himself  to  be  a  clever 
craftsman — that  can't  be  denied.  When 
he  had  done  what  he  wanted  to  do  with 
the  contents,  he  replaced  the  piece,  filled 
the  holes  with  putty,  and  smeared  them 
over  with  rust  and  dirt." 

"  Then  he  must  have  stolen  the  deeds !  " 
said  old  Frick,  pressing  forward  and  put- 
ting his  big  fist  through  the  hole  in  the 
box.  "  No ;  here  are  both  the  envelopes,  at 
any  rate ! " 

He  managed,  though  with  some  diffi- 
culty, in  dragging  out  two  envelopes — one 
very  thick,  the  other  somewhat  thinner. 


"  No,  here  is  the  will,"  he  muttered, 
pointing  to  the  thin  packet,  "  and  here  are 
the  deeds.    Both  with  my  seal  unbroken." 

"  A  seal  is  easily  broken  and  put  right 
again,"  I  answered;  "but  tell  me  one 
thing  before  we  examine  the  packets.  Has 
any  one  else  except  Mr.  Howell  seen  the 
wdll  and  list  of  your  possessions  ?  " 

"No,"  exclaimed  Frick  with  decision; 
"  lawyers  have  only  been  sent  into  the 
world  by  the  devil,  to  do  mischief.  I 
wouldn't  have  anything  to  do  with  them. 
I  went  to  the  sheriff  and  got  him  to  draw 
up  the  formula  for  me,  and  then  I  wrote 
the  will  myself.  Howell  knew  that,  as 
well,  confound  him  I  That  such  a  father 
should  have  such  a  son  I  "  he  muttered  in 
quite  another  tone  of  voice. 

The  small  packet  was  opened,  and  we 
all  leaned  over  to  look  at  the  will.  It  was 
drawn  in  the  usual  legal  form,  and  told 
briefly  that  Frick  bequeathed  his  curiosi- 
ties and  collections  to  the  state,  all  his 
movable  property — ready  money,  bank 
shares,  etc.,  etc. — to  Mr.  Reginald  Howell ; 
house  property,  mortgages,  etc.,  to  the 
university,  the  Royal  Society  for  Science, 
and  other  institutions. 

Everything  was  fully  specified,  the  exact 
sums  being  given,  or  reference  made  to  a 
list  appended. 

"  Well,  everything  here  seems  all  right : 
it  is  exactly  as  I  wrote  it  myself.  The 
coachman  and  gardener  have  signed  as 
witnesses.  I  gave  them  each  five  thousand 
crowns  cash,  to  avoid  including  them 
among  the  legatees." 

"  Are  you  quite  sure,  Mr.  Frick?  "  I  put. 
in.  "  Here  is  a  figure  which  looks  as  if  it 
had  been  erased." 

"  Let  me  see  I  Yes — what  the  devil  is 
this?  My  house,  property,  shares,  etc.," 
he  read,  "  which,  according  to  the  list, 
amount  to  about  a  million  cro'wns — ^but, 
bless  me ! — I  possess  about  nineteen  hun- 
dred thousand,  which  is  nearly  twice  as 
much,  and  that  was  what  I  wrote " 

"There  you  are  I  We  shall  get  at  it, 
little  by  little,"  I  said  triumphantly. 

"But  I  don't  understand,"  grumbled 
old  Frick.  "  What  motive  can  he  have  in 
making  me  out  to  be  poorer  than  I  am? 
He  doesn't  get  the  nine  hundred  thousand 
crowns  which  have  been  erased  I  " 

"  Let  us  look  at  the  list  and  the  mort- 
gages," I  answered  just  as  genially.  "  We 
shall  be  sure  to  find  the  solution." 

We  turned  to  the  other  envelope  t^  ex- 
amine the  list  and  the  mortgages.  Freder- 
ick read  out  the  list,  and  old  Frick  opened 
the  mortgages  and  deeds  in  the  order  he 
read: 

"  No.  177  Drammen  Road, '  deed.'  " 
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**  Yes  here  it  is." 

"  Karl  Johans  Street,  77, '  deed.' " 

"  Yes,  that's  all  right." 

"Mortgages  to  the  amount  of  twenty 
seven  thousand  crowns,  in  the  farm  Hoff, 
in  Hedemarken." 

"  Yes,  here  it  is." 

And  so  we  went  on. 

"It  was  a  long  business,"  Frederick 
said ;  "  but  weVe  come  to  the  end  at  last." 

"End!"  shouted  old  Frick.  "But  it 
hasn't  come  to  an  end!  The  plum  is  al- 
ways at  the  bottom,  and  a  fine  plum  it  is, 
too!" 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  There's  nothing 
more  on  the  list." 

Old  Frick  fumbled  about  in  the  empty 
envelope. 

"And  nothing  more  here,  either!  He 
has  stolen  the  mortgage  deed  in  Ashton 

Abby,  and "     Old  Frick  tore  the  list 

out  of  Frederick's  hand.  "  Just  look  here  I 
Confound  him!  If  he  hasn't  cut  oflF  the 
bottom  part  of  the  list,  so  that  the  last 
item  is  missing!  But  bless  me,  if  I  can 
understand  what  satisfaction  he  can  get 
out  of  this  mortgage." 

"  Nor  I,"  Frederick  muttered ;  "  mort- 
gages are  not  papers  payable  to  bearer,  so 
that  any  one  can  make  them  into  ready 
money.  You  need  only  write  to  England 
to  get  a  new  copy  of  the  mortgage." 

"  Monk  knows  very  well  what  it  all 
means,"  exclaimed  Clara ;  "  he  is  only  rais- 
ing our  curiosity.  If  I  had  known  that 
you  would  so  soon  begin  with  your  su- 
perior detective  ways,  I  shouldn't  have 
helped  you  so  quickly  with  the  photograph 
— that  you  may  be  quite  sure  about."  She 
glanced  with  comic  exasperation  at  me. 

"  I  must  admit  that  at  this  moment  all 
is  clear  to  me;  but  the  last  knot  has  only 
been  unloosened  two  minutes  ago.  Tell 
me,  Mr.  Frick,  what  mortgage  is  it  that 
you  now  speak  of,  and  what  was  the 
amount  of  it  ?  " 

"  Don't  you  remember,"  answered  Frick 
testily,  "  I  once  told  you  of  an  old  rascal, 
Davis  by  name,  and  how  I  was  lucky 
enough  at  last  to  get  at  him  and  make 
him  pay  me  my  share  of  the  money  which 
he  had  stolen?" 

"  Yes,  of  course  I  remember." 

"Well,  there  isn't  much  more  to  say 
about  it.  He  was  to  pay  me  fifty  thou- 
sand pounds,  but  he  had  no  ready  money, 
as  he  had  invested  all  his  funds  in  a  large 
estate,  and  was  quite  willing  to  take  a 
mortgage  on  it.  It  suited  me  just  as  well 
as  ready  money,  for  the  estate  was  worth 
more  than  double  that.  This  is  the  mort- 
gage which  has  been  stolen  and  cut  off 
the  list." 


"  Well,  then,  the  sum  total  of  one  mil- 
lion crowns  would  be  right,  instead  of 
one  million  nine  hundred  thousand  crowns, 
for  fifty  thousand  pounds  is  just  nine  hun- 
dred thousand  crowns." 

"  Yes,  that  is  true ;  but  he  can't  do  much 
with  it.  As  Mr.  Viller  says,  he  can't  sell 
the  mortgage  without  my  signature." 

"  Did  any  one  know  you  were  in  pos- 
session of  that  mortgage  ?  " 

"  No,  no  one  in  this  country ;  those 
rascally  lawyers  I  have  always  kept  at  a 
distance,  and  no  one  has  had  a  chance  to 
meddle  with  my  papers." 

"  No  one  except  Mr.  Howell.  If  all  this 
had  not  happened  today,  do  you  think  you 
would  ever  have  oi)ened  these  envelopes 
again?" 

"  No,"  said  old  Frick  decidedly ;  "  when 
my  last  hours  approached,  I  might  per- 
haps have  had  the  iron  box  opened  to  see 
that  the  envelopes  were  there  and  the  seals 
in  order,  but  nothing  more.  I  should  have 
been  satisfied  that  all  was  as  it  should 
be." 

"  Very  well.  Now  let  me  put  a  question 
to  you  two.  If  Mr,  Frick  had  died  without 
having  discovered  the  theft  of  this  mort- 
gage, no  one,  of  course,  would  have  known 
of  the  existence  of  such  a  mortgage,  and 
the  owner  of  Ashton  Abbey  would  not  be 
obliged  to  pay  any  interest.  Wouldn't 
that  be  a  clear  saving  for  Davis,  or  his 
heirs,  of  about  twenty  ^ve  hundred  pounds 
a  year  ? " 

"  By  Jove,  so  it  would !  "  exclaimed  old 
Frick ;  "  but  why  young  Howell  should 
help  Davis  to  twenty  five  hundred  pounds 
a  year,  I  cannot  understand.  He  may  be  a 
big  rascal — that  I  now  can  very  easily  see, 
although  his  father  was  the  best  man  un- 
der the  sun — but  he  isn't  exactly  stupid." 

"  All  the  same,  he  resembles  his  father 
in  that " 

"  Stop !  "  cried  Frederick.  "  Now  I  can 
see  it  all.  Ashton  Abbey!  Ashton  Ab- 
bey !  Now  I  understand !  Young  Howell 
must  be  the  son  of  old  Davis !  " 

"Yes,  that  is  also  my  opinion,"  I  as- 
sented. "  He  must  have  traveled  from 
Australia  with  the  real  young  Howell.  All 
must  have  lost  their  lives  except  young 
Davis,  who  must  have  possessed  himself 
of  young  Howell's  papers,  and  later  on, 
played  his  role  in  the  old  world.  That,  I 
think,  explains  all." 

"  Yes,  he  is  the  son  of  old  Davis,  there's 
no  mistake  about  that !  "  exclaimed  Frick 
in  great  spirits.  "  Upon  my  soul,  it  was 
the  best  discovery  of  all,  for  now  I  need 
not  mourn  that  my  old  friend  had  such  a 
son.  But  what  was  it  you  said  about  Ash- 
ton Hall  ?    It  is  the  neighboring  estate  to 
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About  a  ww-k  aft^-rour  return  home,  I 
came  to  Fre^l'-rir-k  annff^i  with  a  serioiM 
purfKfSMf. 

"  I  have  Htill  a  duty  to  fulfil  in  the  mat- 
U'T  of  the  hiar-k  tortoi^^e,*'  I  b^-^an.  *"*  You 
won't  come  with  mc  to  Stavan^er  tomor- 
row, T  suppose?  I  h<^»pe  to  meet  Mr. 
Ifowfdl  therf,  or,  more  correctly  speaking, 
Mr.  DaviH,  junior." 

"Monk.  Monk!''  he  exclaimed  threat- 
eningly. "  1«  thf  detective  on  the  warpath 
a^ain?  Will  you  d<fsert  your  wife  al- 
rc?ady  ? " 

"  No,  this  time  it  is  not  the  detective. 
But  it  ifl  my  duty  to  justice  and  to  my 
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f>-  j^-j  alrvAvir  sifiLrri  rr.=  £ii£rlai>i  m 
LI-  vi  L:  I*^rl  -JLT-  L  aM  is  '&:.3i>i  f  ?r  ihrr 
Kvfy;.:^  f;  •r'i  •::•  n-h  f-r  ^al-^.n,  bin  :r 
STavar-sr^-r  b^'ll  a-wii:  a  parry  which  will 
arrive  c^re  oy  iL-e-  auil  sTeamer  in  a  few 

I:  wa=r  .:»c  a  m:  miliar  in  the  bepinnir-r 
of  ^UTjfr  tLa'  the  steamer  irlided  in:  >  Sta- 
van-rer  han->r.  We  Lad  had  rain  and 
S'-'j'iieriT  wir^d  the  wh--»ie  way.  and  tibc 
nitrL:  outride  J:eir>en  had  been  anyiiiin«r 
bu:  piea^an:. 

T  '^arfi«i  :Le  mrnin^.  the  wind  sprar:? 
ar'»ur:d  to  the  n-^rra,  and  drc-ve  nin.  foe. 
and  r-l"uds  in  fr»jnt  of  it,  out  into  th: 
Xorrh  S»va-  Thtf  sun  >bone  on  the  small 
rif»pl:nif  biliows.  which  merrily  splashed 
aeair^t  the  eaudily  painted  coasting  ves- 
sels and  wareh«»u<e5  in  the  harfc»^r. 

AzTk'tjis  zYiK'  ^hi^iS  there  were  two  which 
attrac'e«i  our  atten:!.»n-  One  was  a  pietty 
EniBrli^i  cuner,  her  blue  Aag  flying  at  her 
stem.  She  had  only  one  mast,  althou^ 
her  tonnaire  must  have  been  about  fifty; 
but  the  lofty  lower  mast  and  the  big^  boom 
betrayed  that  she.  on  this  one  mast,  oonid 
carry  a  sail  the  mainsheet  of  which  would 
be  no  easy  matter  to  haul  in  when  the 
wind  had  tilled  it.  She  aeemed  to  have  a 
numerous  crew  in  proportion  to  her  siae : 
for  six  or  eisrht  men  were  seen  busily  en- 
fsra^red  in  hoisting  the  wet  sails  to  be  dried. 
She  was  riding  by  one  of  her  anchors,  and 
had  boats  han^ng  on  their  davits,  while 
only  a  small  jolly  boat  was  lying  at  her 
stem. 

The  other  ship  was  painted  light  gray. 
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THE  JUNIOR  MUNSEY. 


Ashton  Abbey.  Once  they  were  both  one 
estate." 

^'  Monk  told  us  earlier  today  that  his 
agent  had  informed  him  that  Mr.  Howell, 
or  rather  Davis  junior,  often  visited  that 
estate.  It  was,  of  course,  in  order  to  con- 
fer with  his  worthy  father,  old  Davis.  I 
suppose  that  was  what  set  you  on  the 
track.  Monk." 

"Just  so!" 

XV. 

The  following  Friday  I  sailed  for 
America.  When  I  arrived  in  New  York  I 
found  Sigrid  dangerously  ill.  Sorrow, 
and  over  exertion  in  nursing  her  brother, 
had  completely  prostrated  her.  I  believe 
my  telegram,  sent  when  the  discovery 
about  the  photograph  was  made,  saved  her 
life. 

She  had  made  great  progress  towards 
recovery  by  the  time  I  arrived,  but  she  was 
still  exceedingly  weak.  It  was  a  month 
afterwards  before  we  were  able  to  get  mar- 
ried. Crossing  the  Atlantic  was  not  to 
be  thought  of  during  the  stormy  winter 
months,  but  at  last,  in  the  beginning  of 
May,  we  sailed,  and  fourteen  days  after- 
wards were  back  in  Christ  iania. 

Before  the  gangway  could  be  properly 
adjusted,  Clara  had  jumped  on  board  and 
taken  my  wife  in  her  arms,  a  proceeding 
which  seemed  to  both  to  be  the  most 
natural  thing  in  the  world,  although  they 
had  never  seen  each  other  before. 

Old  Frick  hobbled  restlessly  about  on 

the  quay,  like  a  large  dog  which  has  done 

something  wrong  and  is  not  quite  sure 

whether  it  will  be  forgiven  or  no.     He 

could  not  speak  a  word  when  his  niece 

clasped  her  arm  round  his  neck  and  laid 

her  wet  cheek  against  his  white  hair.    But 

his  eloquence  was  the  greater  when  we 

were  all  gathered  in  the  evening  at  Villa 

Ballarat.     It  was  there  that  we  were  to 

stay  for  the  present. 

«-  -x-  «  <lf 

About  a  week  after  .our  return  home,  I 
came  to  Frederick  armed  with  a  serious 
purpose. 

"  I  have  still  a  duty  to  fulfil  in  the  mat- 
ter of  the  black  tortoise,"  I  began.  "  You 
won't  come  with  me  to  Stavanger  tomor- 
row, I  suppose?  I  hope  to  meet  Mr. 
Howell  there,  or,  more  correctly  speaking, 
Mr.  Davis,  junior." 

"  Monk,  Monk !  "  he  exclaimed  threat- 
eningly. "  Is  the  detective  on  the  warpath 
again?  Will  you  desert  your  wife  al- 
ready?" 

"No,  this  time  it  is  not  the  detective. 
But  it  is  my  duty  to  justice  and  to  my 


wife  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  the  diamond 
afiPair.  Remember  that  more  than  half  of 
what  we  believe  we  have  discovered  is 
only  the  fruit  of  guesswork  and  putting 
two  and  two  together." 

"  You  are  right.  I  shall  come  with  you. 
May  I  ask  how  you  intend  to  proceed  in 
the  matter  against  the  Englishman? 
There  are  not,  I  suppose,  sufficient  proofs 
to  get  a  warrant  of  arrest  ?  " 

"No,  I  am  afraid  not;  and  I  haven't 
got  my  plans  quite  ready  yet.  But  I  fancy 
we  must  content  ourselves  with  compelling 
him  to  give  us  a  complete  proof  of  Sigrid's 
innocence,  and  letting  him  off  from  any 
further  unpleasantness.  It  is  hard;  but 
Sigrid  is  now  very  nervous,  and  shudders 
at  the  thought  of  appearing  before  the 
court  and  all  that  kind  of  thing,  you 
know." 

"  Well,  let  us  start  tomorrow  evening; 
on  the  west  coast  steamer.  I  shall  be 
ready.  But  are  you  sure  to  meet  him 
there?" 

"  Yes,  my  agent  in  London  writes  that 
he  has  already  sailed  from  England  in 
his  yacht  Deerhound,  and  is  bound  for  the 
Ryfylke  fjord  to  fish  for  salmon,  but  in 
Stavanger  he'll  await  a  party  which  will 
arrive  here  by  the  mail  steamer  in  a  few 
days." 

It  was  on  a  morning  in  the  beginning 
of  June  that  the  steamer  glided  into  Sta- 
vanger harbor.  We  had  had  rain  and 
southerly  wind  the  whole  way,  and  the 
night  outside  Jaedren  had  been  anything 
but  pleasant. 

Towards  the  morning,  the  wind  sprang 
around  to  the  north,  and  drove  rain,  fog, 
and  clouds  in  front  of  it,  out  into  the 
North  Sea.  The  sun  shone  on  the  small 
rippling  billows,  which  merrily  splashed 
against  the  gaudily  painted  coasting  ves- 
sels  and  warehouses  in  the  harbor. 

Among  the  ships  there  were  two  which 
attracted  our  attention.  One  w^as  a  pretty 
English  cutter,  her  blue  flag  flying  at  her 
stern.  She  had  only  one  mast,  although 
her  tonnage  must  have  been  about  fifty; 
but  the  lofty  lower  mast  and  the  big  boom 
betrayed  that  she,  on  this  one  mast,  could 
carry  a  sail  the  mainsheet  of  which  would 
be  no  easy  matter  to  haul  in  when  the 
wind  had  filled  it.  She  seemed  to  have  a 
numerous  crew  in  proportion  to  her  size ; 
for  six  or  eight  men  were  seen  busily  en- 
gaged in  hoisting  the  wet  sails  to  be  dried. 
She  was  riding  by  one  of  her  anchors,  and 
had  boats  hanging  on  their  davits,  while 
only  a  small  jolly  boat  was  lying  at  her 
stern. 

The  other  ship  was  painted  light  gray. 
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and  had  a  large  yellow  funnel.  The  Nor- 
wegian naval  flag  waved  at  the  stern,  and 
on  the  bow  could  be  seen  the  name, 
"  Viking." 

"  We  are  in  luck !  "  I  exclaimed.  "  There 
is  the  gunboat  Viking.  The  commander 
on  board  is  Captain  Hoist ;  you  know  him, 
of  course — Trygive  Hoist  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  know  hira ;  but  how  can  he 
help?  Surely  you  don't  want  to  get  him 
to  sink  the  Englishman  ?  " 

"  Not  exactly  that ;  but  none  the  less  he 
will  be  of  use  to  us." 

Our  first  business  after  leaving  the 
steamer  was  to  visit  the  gunboat  and  pay 
our  respects  to  the  officers.  I  went  below 
into  the  captain's  cabin,  where  we  spent  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  together. 

Then  we  went  on  land,  and  gave  our- 
selves good  time  to  visit  the  remarkable 
cathedral  and  one  or  two  other  places  of 
interest. 

"Shall  we  visit  Mr.  Howell  now?" 
Frederick  asked. 

"  Yes,  but  not  before  twelve  o'clock," 
was  my  reply. 

"Why  not?" 

"  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  you  love  a  bit  of 
excitement  ? " 

"  Yes,  but " 

"  Then  you  had  better  not  ask  any  fur- 
ther qyestions,  and  you  will  probably  have 
plenty  of  it." 

At  last  it  was  twelve  o'clock,  and  a  one 
eyed,  weather  beaten  boatman  rowed  us 
out  to  the  yacht.  Abaft  the  mast  stood  a 
tall,  handsome  man,  with  a  heavy  black 
mustache. 

Mr.  Howell — ^we  must  still  call  him  so— 
did  not  appear  particularly  pleased  at  the 
visit.  He  stepped  back  involuntarily,  and 
his  face  became  dark,  but  only  for  a  mo- 
ment; then  he  smiled  and  exclaimed  in 
good  Norwegian: 

"  What  a  surprise !  Have  I  at  last  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  you,  after  so  many 
years,  Mr.  Monk  ?  " 

"  Yes,  the  world  contains  many  sur- 
prises, Mr.  Howell,"  I  replied,  ignoring 
the  hand  which  the  Englishman  stretched 
out.  "  Allow  me  to  present  an  engineer 
friend,  Mr.  Frederick  Viller,  Mr.  Howell." 

The  Englishman  bowed  stiffly,  and  gave 
Frederick  a  searching  look.  "Engineer?  " 
he  repeated  inquiringly.  In  his  own  mind 
he  no  doubt  added,  "Probably  a  police 
official." 

"Yes,  an  engineer.  Here  in  Norway 
we  must  all  be  something;  we  cannot  be 
only  gentlemen." 

The  Englishman  did  not  seem  to  appre- 
ciate this.  He  frowned,  and  made  no  re- 
ply.  "  We  have  a  few  words  to  say  to  you," 


I  went  on ;  "  will  it  be  convenient  to  take 
us  down  to  your  cabin  ? "  I  cast  a  glance 
full  of  significance  at  the  two  sailors  who 
were  busy  near  us. 

The  Englishman  seemed  to  consider  for 
a  moment.  He  looked  out  over  the  sea 
and  up  at  the  rigging ;  then  he  put  a  little 
silver  whistle  to  his  mouth,  and  a  man 
who  appeared  to  be  the  steward  came  for- 
ward. 

"  Show  these  gentlemen  down  into  the 
saloon — I  am  coming  directly.  I  have 
just  a  word  or  two  to  say  to  the  captain. 
He  has  to  keep  a  lookout  for  the  English 
steamer,  and  to  fetch  my  party  on  board 
here." 

His  expression  was  noticeably  strained 
and  peculiar,  and  Frederick  cast  a  ques- 
tioning glance  at  me;  but  as  I  seemed  to 
be  quite  unconcerned,  he  followed  below 
without  comment. 

We  went  first  along  a  corridor  with  two 
cabins  on  each  side,  then  through  a  small 
saloon,  which  took  up  the  whole  width  of 
the  yacht,  and  then  into  a  smaller  one 
with  a  cabin  on  each  side.  The  place  was 
lighted  by  a  skylight  of  opaque  glass. 

This  was  apparently  the  owner's  private 
cabin.  The  size  of  the  yacht  did  not  ad- 
mit of  any  large  dimensions,  but  the  cabin 
was  luxuriously  fitted,  and  four  or  ^ve 
people  could  sit  down  in  it  very  comfort- 
ably. 

The  owner  of  the  yacht  came  down  soon 
after;  his  face  wore  a  friendly  smile. 

"  May  I  offer  you  anything  to  drink, 
gentlemen?  Shall  I  get  my  steward  to 
make  you  a  cocktail?  I  can  assure  you, 
he  is  a  master  of  the  art.  Or  would  you 
prefer  a  glass  of  champagne  ?  " 

We  refused  any  refreshments,  and  the 
Englishman  smiled  resignedly. 

"  We  shall  not  keep  you  long,"  I  began, 
looking  the  Englishman  in  the  face.  "  It 
will  rest  with  yourself  whether  the  pro- 
ceedings are  long  or  short." 

"  You  have,  perhaps,  come  to  bring  me  a 
greeting  from  dear  old  Mr.  Frick,  his 
charming  niece,  or  the  gay  Einar  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  have  come  with  greetings  from 
them  all,  but " 

"Have  a  cigar?"  The  Englishman 
rose,  took  a  box  from  a  shelf,  and  handed 
it  to  us.  "Not  even  a  cigar?  Then  you 
will,  at  any  rate,  allow  me  to  light  one. 
Tell  me,  you  who  are  Norwegians  and 
who  understand  the  weather  here,  do  you 
think  we  shall  have  good  weather  for  the 
next  few  days  ?  I  and  my  friends  think  of 
going  to  the  Ryfylke  fjord  for  a  little  fish- 
ing, and " 

"  It  will  be  all  the  worse  for  yourself  if 
you  waste  time,"  I  broke  in  sharply.  "You 
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had  better  listen  to  what  I  have  to  say,  and 
answer  quickly." 

"  Ho,  ho !  Have,  you  come  on  board  to 
threaten  me  ?  You,  Mr.  Viller,  who  seem 
to  be  a  gentleman,  ought  to  tell  your 
friend  that  he  should  not  make  himself 
unpleasant  to  an  Englishman  on  board  his 
own  yacht." 

Frederick  wisely  left  me  to  answer  for 
myself,  and  only  glanced  contemptuously 
at  him. 

"  You  can^t  get  away  from  us,  Mr. 
Howell,"  I  continued,  undisturbed.  "  We 
have  come  to  settle  an  account  with  you, 
and  we  don't  intend  to  leave  here  before 
it  is  done." 

A  peculiar  smile  passed  over  Howell's 
face  at  these  last  words. 

"  Go  on,  then,"  he  said.  "  I  must,  at 
any  rate,  know  what  it  is  all  about.  I 
don't  know  that  I  have  any  business  with 
Mr.  Monk,  the  private  detective — for  you 
are,  I  understand,  no  longer  in  the  service 
of  the  police." 

"  What  I  am  or  am  not  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  case.  You  remember  the  dia- 
mond robbery  at  Mr.  Frick's,  in  Christi- 
ania,  six  years  ago?  \7ell,  by  a  -shameful 
deception,  you  succeeded  in  throwing  sus- 
picion on  Miss  Friek.  She  is  now  my 
wife " 

The  Englishman  interrupted  with  a 
long,  low  whistle.  I  felt  my  face  crimson, 
and  for  the  moment  my  hands  clenched; 
but  I  continued  quietly :  "  No,  it  is  not 
necessary  for  you  to  fumble  about  in  your 
drawer  for  the  revolver.  I  am  not  so 
stupid  as  to  give  you  an  opportunity  of 
shooting  me  in  self  defense.  It  would  suit 
you  too  well." 

The  Englishman  uttered  an  oath,  and 
we  heard  a  heavy  object  fall  back  into  the 
drawer. 

"  Go  on  with  your  business,  then,"  he 
shouted ;  "  but  before  I  have  done  with 
you  I  shall  teach  you  what  it  costs  to  in- 
sult me  on  board  my  own  yacht.  Do  you 
hear?    Goon!" 

I  got  the  impression  that  his  noisy  an- 
ger was  to  a  great  extent  assumed,  for 
while  I  continued  he  seemed  to  be  listen- 
ing to  something  quite  different. 

"  We  demand  of  you,"  I  said,  "  that  you 
give  a  full  account  of  the  deception  which 
was  practised  on  the  occasion  which  I 
refer  to,  and  that  you  enable  me  to  prove 
my  wife's  innocence." 

"  Yes,  I'll  give  you  a  full  account — ^you 
may  take  your  oath  on  that,  you  wretched 
police  spy,  trying  to  threaten  a  gentle- 
man! You  haven't  yet  mentioned  how 
much  money  you  intend  to  blackmail  me 
for."    He  got  up  and  struck  the  table  so 


that  the  cigair  boxes  and  ash  trays  jumped 
about. 

"  Why  do  you  make  all  this  noise? " 

"  Noise  ?  May  I  not  do  what  I  like  on 
board  my  own  yacht?  Wait  a  bit,  and 
you'll  see  something  which  will  perhaps 
astonish  you." 

The  Englishman  laughed  triumphantly, 
and  got  up. 

I  also  got  up.  I  had  for  some  time  felt 
that  the  ship  was  in  motion.  At  first  it 
might  have  been  the  effect  of  the  small 
waves  which  the  passing  steamers  caused ; 
but  the  last  few  minutes  made  it  clear  that 
the  yacht  was  steadily  leaning  over  on  one 
side^  and  when  we  got  up  we  could  clearly 
hear  the  rippling  sound  that  water  makes 
when  it  is  being  forced  aside  by  a  ship  in 
motion. 

"  What  do  you  think  now,  gentlemen  ? " 
The  Englishman  threw  open  the  door  to 
the  cabin  on  the  starboard  side,  opened 
the  port  hole,  and  pointed  out. 

The  yacht  had  got  under  way,  and  was 
sailing  out  of  the  harbor  to  eastward,  be- 
tween the  islands,  as  the  wind  did  not 
admit  of  steering  in  a  northerly  direction. 
We  were  already  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
away  from  the  anchorage. 

"  On  our  next  tack  we  shall  clear  Tun- 
gendess,"  continued  Mr.  Howell,  "and 
then  you  know  for  yourselves  how  far  it  is 
out  to  sea." 

Frederick  looked  at  me,  doubt  and  un- 
easiness in  his  face;  but  my  smile  reas- 
sured him.  Presently  a  great  whining 
sound  cut  the  air  and  forced  its  way 
through  the  open  porthole  in  the  cabin. 
I,  with  a  friendly  nod  to  the  Englishman, 
asked : 

"  What  do  you  think  that  is  ?  " 

"  It  is  the  gray  gunboat,  which  is  trying 
her  steam  whistle ;  but  I  promise  wc  shall 
not  be  long  troubled  by  her  infernal  noise. 
The  wind  freshens." 

The  Englishman  threw  himself  com- 
fortably into  a  chair. 

"  This  won't  do  any  longer,  Mr.  Howell," 
I  said,  and  this  time  my  voice  was  sharp 
and  stem.  "I  suspected  you  would  tr>' 
and  play  us  this  trick,  and  so  make  your 
position  worse,  and  so  I  allowed  you  to 
try  it." 

"  What  the  devil  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Be  silent  and  listen  to  me.  It  is  time 
we  came  to  the  serious  part  of  the  busi- 
ness. The  noise  we  heard  comes,  as  you 
say,  from  the  gunboat,  and  it  was  the  sig- 
nal which  to  me  means  that  at  this  mo- 
ment she  is  getting  under  way  and  making 
for  this  yacht.  When  she  is  alongside  us, 
she  will,  by  persuasion  or  force,  compel 
you  to  turn  back  to  Stavanger  harbor. 
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With  this  wind  the  yacht  makes  five  or  six 
knots,  while  the  gunboat  makes  sixteen; 
80  you  can  calculate  for  yourself  how  long 
it  will  take  before  she  is  alongside  us." 

It  was  a  study  to  watch  the  English- 
man's face;  it  became  pale  and  green  with 
anger  and  disappointment.  But  he  still 
tried  to  hold  the  positipn. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  a  Nor- 
wegian gunboat  dares  stop  an  English 
yacht  which  has  done  nothing  unlawful? 
It  will  cost  the  captain  his  position,  if  no 
more ;  you  know  that  as  well  as  I  do." 

"  Tliis  morning,  at  nine  o'clock,"  I  an- 
swered quietly,  "  I  was  on  board  the  gun- 
boat, and  after  having  stated  my  case,  the 
captain  gave  orders  to  fire  up.  At  twelve 
the  steam  would  be  up,  and  until  then  I 
postponed  my  visit  to  your  yacht.  I  in- 
formed the  captain  that  I  had  business  on 
board  here,  but  that  it  was  not  improbable 
we  might  be  exposed  to  violent  treatment. 
It  was  arranged  that  if  we  did  not  leave 
the  yacht  within  two  hours,  the  captain 
was  to  send  a  boat  to  fetch  us;  and  if 
the  yacht  weighed  anchor  without  our 
having  left,  the  gunboat  was  to  follow  and 
compel  the  yacht  to  return.  Do  you  think 
the  captain  will  hesitate  at  stopping  the 
yacht,  when  he  knows  that  two  Norwegian 
subjects  are  retained  on  board  by  force? 
Give  orders  to  tack  about,  and  let  the 
yacht  again  anchor,  and  the  gunboat  will 
not  trouble  us.  That's  the  only  way  in 
which  you  can  avoid  a  scandal.  Do  you 
understand  me  ? " 

The  Englishman  did  not  at  first  answer 
a  word,  but  he  made  a  wry  face.  After  a 
short  pause  he  violently  pulled  a  bell  rope 
which  hung  beside  his  chair,  and  the  cap- 
tain of  the  yacht  entered,  his  gold  braided 
cap  in  hand. 

"  Let  her  tack  about  again  and  anchor 
where  she  was  lying.  Captain  Watkins. 
These  gentlemen  have  forgotten  some- 
thing; we  must  put  oil  our  little  cruise  till 
tomorrow." 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  you  have  come  back 
to  your  senses,  Mr.  Howell ;  you  know  your 
attempt  to  carry  me  and  my  friend  away 
has  made  your  case  still  worse.  I  will 
openly  admit  that  I  have  no  warrant  of  ar- 
rest against  you,  but  the  result  of  this 
little  escapade  will  be  that  neither  the  cap- 
tain of  the  gunboat  nor  the  police  will 
hesitate  in  detaining  you  here  until  such 
a  warrant  can  be  obtained  from  Christi- 
ania." 

"  What  do  you  demand  of  me  ?  " 

"  I  have  told  you  once  before — a  clear 
and  concise  account  of  all  you  know  about 
the  diamond  robbery  in  Mr.  Frick'a  house 
six  years  ago.'* 


There  .was  again  a  pause  for  some  sec- 
onds. The  Englishman  then  threw  his 
cigar  on  the  floor  with  an  oath.  ^'  You 
can  put  the  questions,  and  I  will  answer. 
But  it  must  be  also  understood  that  you 
take  no  proceedings  against  me  for  any 
part  in  the  case." 

'^It  is  very  wise  of  you  to  make  that 
condition.  You  have  deceived  the  court, 
and  committed  perjury.  It  would  cost  you 
many  years  of  your  liberty  if  the  arm  of 
the  law  reached  you.  But  we  undertake 
not  to  proceed  against  you  if  you  will 
provide  us  with  proof  that  Miss  Frick,  as 
she  was  then,  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
robbery." 

"  Very  well,  I  am  willing.  Ask,  and  I 
will  reply." 

**  Who  was  it  you  photographed  in  the 
museum  in  front  of  the  cupboard  with  the 
black  diamond  in  her  hand  ?  I  mean  the 
photograph  which  you  later  on  handed 
over  to  the  court." 

"It  was  the  maid — Evelina  Reierson; 
wasn't  that  her  name  ? " 

"And  you  saw  that  she  took  the  dia- 
mond and  went  away  with  it  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"Was  it  quite  accidentally  that  you 
happened  to  take  the  photograph  ?  It  was 
taken  from  the  reflection  in  a  mirror,  was 
it  not?" 

"  Yes,  it  was  taken  in  a  mirror.  I  came 
quite  by  accident  into  the  museum,  and 
she  was  so  taken  up  with  examining  the 
diamond  that  she  did  not  notice  my  pres- 
ence until  I  had  already  photographed  her. 
I  knew  she  was  doing  something  wrong, 
and  thought  there  would  be  no  harm  in 
photographing  her." 

"  Why  did  you  turn  towards  the  glass, 
instead  of  taking  the  photograph  direct? 
You  stood  behind  her,  did  you  not  ?  " 

"  Well,  yes,"  said  the  Englishman,  look- 
ing suspiciously  at  me.  "  Yes,  I  did.  It 
was  by  mere  chance  I  turned  my  appara- 
tus towards  the  glass." 

"  How  did  the  diabolical  idea  enter  your 
head  to  make  use  of  the  photograph  as  evi- 
dence against  Miss  Frick  ?  " 

"  Diabolical  or  not  diabolical,  she  had 
offended  me,  no  matter  how,  and  I  re- 
venged myself.  I  had  never  taken  a  pho- 
tograph in  a  mirror  before,  and  so  I  ex- 
amined the  picture  with  the  magnifying 
glass.  You  know  how  interested  I  am  in 
snap  shots." 

"  Oh,  yes ;  and  then  you  observed  all  that 
about  the  clock — ^the  right  and  left  hands, 
and  all  the  rest  of  it  ?  " 

"Exactly;  it  occurred  to  me  that  it 
might  turn  out  unpleasant  enough  for 
Miss  Frick.     So  I  waited  till  the  case 
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came  before  the  court,  and  then  I  sent  a 
note  to  the  counsel  for  the  defense,  which 
told  him  how  he  could  get  his  client  off." 

"  How  did  you  know  Miss  Frick  had 
been  to  the  pawnbroker's  ?  Speak  out ;  for 
the  sooner  this  is  over,  the  better." 

"  Well,  I  knew  young  Frick  had  got  into 
difficulties — the  young  greenhorn  would 
insist  on  playing  high  with  me  and  my 
friends — and  I  knew,  too,  that  he  had 
written  his  uncle's  name  on  a  bill  for  four 
thousand  crowns." 

"  And  you  did  not  help  him  ?  It  would 
have  been  an  easy  matter  for  you." 

"  That's  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter. 
The  sooner  we  are  finished,  the  better. 
Wasn't  that  what  you  said?  Well,  he 
wrote  from  Hamburg  to  his  sister,  and 
begged  her  to  pay  in  the  four  thousand 
crowns  to  a  well  known  bill  discounter. 
That  is  why  she  tried  to  raise  money  on 
her  jewels.  That  failed,  and  so  the  bill 
discounter  applied  to  old  Frick,  who,  with- 
out saying  a  word,  paid  the  bill.  He 
guessed  at  once  that  his  nephew  had 
forged  his  name." 

"  How  did  you  get  to  know  all  this  ?  " 

"Well,  that's  nothing  to  do  with  the 
matter.  It  is  enough  for  you  to  know 
that  I  had  my  interests  to  look  after,  and 
that  one  always  finds  helpers  when  one  has 
got  money." 

"  And  then  what  about  your  relation 
with  Evelina?  How  do  you  explain 
that?" 

"  To  hell  with  you  and  your  questions ! 
Is  it  necessary  for  you  to  know  any  more  ? 
Well,  never  mind  I  I  got  to  know  of  her 
relations  with  the  actor ;  I  surprised  them 
once  in  the  garden  at  Ballarat.  After  the 
arrest  I  sent  her  a  letter  wherein  I  pro- 
fessed deep  sympathy  with  her  case,  and 
told  her  if  she  would  deny  everything  and 
keep  silent  I  would  do  my  best  to  get  her 
acquitted,  so  that  she  could  marry  her 
lover." 

"  It  was,  then,  to  get  money  for  him 
that  she  stole  the  diamond  ?  " 

"  The  actor,  as  you  may  guess,  had  se- 
duced her,  but  refused  to  marry  her  unless 
she  would  provide  money  so  that  they 
could  leave  the  country.  He  made  a  fool 
of  her  twice.  I  fancy,  however,  it  was 
more  for  the  sake  of  giving  the  child  a 
father  than  anything  else  that  made  her 
Bo  anxious  to  marry  that  fellow." 

"  He  got  the  hye  thousand  crowns, 
then  ?    What  did  he  do  with  them  ?  " 

"  He  succeeded  in  depositing  them  with 
a  friend  in  Gothenburg  before  he  was 
arrested;  but  when  he  came  there  again 
his  friend  had  vanished.  In  any  case,  he 
wrote  to  that  effect  when  he  afterwards 


tried  to  get  money  out  of  me.  I  told  him, 
of  course,  to  go  to  the  devil." 

"  Will  you  write  down  what  you  have 
told  us,  and  put  your  name  to  it?  Re- 
member, we  must  have  a  positive  proof  of 
my  wife's  innocence.  That  was  the  con- 
dition upon  which  we  were  to  let  you  go, 
without  mixing  up  the  police  in  the  mat- 
ter." 

We  heard  the  noise  and  trample  of  feet 
on  the  deck,  and  the  rattling  of  the  chain 
cable  when  the  anchor  fell.  We  were 
again  in  Stavanger  harbor.  Soon  after, 
a  grating  sound  was  heard  alongside  the 
yacht,  and  the  sound  of  many  oars  which 
were  shipped. 

"  There  is  the  boat  from  the  gunboat," 
I  exclaimed.  "  You  have  not  much  time 
for  considering." 

"You  shall  have  the  proof.  I  have 
something  which  is  just  as  good  as  a  writ- 
ten declaration." 

The  Englishman  opened  a  cupboard, 
rummaged  a  while  in  a  drawer,  and  came 
back  to  the  table  with  something  which 
looked  like  a  folded  letter  in  his  hand. 

"  Everything  may  be  of  use  in  time — 
that  is  the  reason  I  did  not  burn  it.  Here 
is  a  letter  from  Evelina,  written  the  same 
day  she  hanged  herself.  It  will  be  more 
than  sufficient  for  you.  But  it's  under- 
stood that  no  difficulty  will  be  placed  in 
my  way  to  leave,  if  I  give  up  the  letter?  " 

"  You  have  our  word  of  honor  that  no 
information  will  be  given  to  the  police 
and  that  nothing  shall  hinder  your  de- 
parture, if  you  furnish  us  with  sufficient 
proofs  of  my  wife's  innocence." 

The  Englishman  threw  the  letter  across 
the  table.    I  opened  it  and  read  it  aloud : 

Dear  Mr.  Howell: 

You  are  the  only  one  who  has  shown  any 
kindness  to  me  in  my  misfortune,  but  all  your 
kindness  is  wasted  on  a  creature  who  is  doomed 
to  destruction.  You  warned  me,  long  ago,  against 
the  wretch  whom  I  believed  in  so  blindly,  but,  un- 
fortunately, more  than  that  was  necessary  to  open 
my  eyes. 

He  first  persuaded  me  to  steal  in  order  to  find 
the  means  for  our  marriage,  and  then  he  deserted 
me  with  the  fruits  of  my  crime.  All  the  same,  I 
was  glad  of  your  offer  to  get  me  acquitted,  and  thus 
enable  me  to  marry  the  man  I  loved,  not  so  much 
for  my  own  sake,  as  for 

Then  he  deceived  me  again.  I  know  that  yester- 
day he  left  the  country,  and  at  the  same  time  I 
learned  that  my  benefactress,  Miss  Frick,  is  accused 
of  the  crime  which  I  have  committed. 

I  know,  of  course,  you  will  not  let  her  suffer — 
you,  who  are  her  friend,  and  that  of  her  family. 
But  how  can  you  prove  her  innocence  without  re- 
vealing that  you  deceived  the  court  in  order  to  help 
me,  a  poor  girl  whom  you  pitied  ? 

I  do  not  understand  much  of  this  kind  of  thing ; 
but  I  see  that  my  life  w  useless,  and  that  there  is 
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one  way  in  which  I  can  prove  Miss  Prick's  innocence 
without  being  imprisoned  myself. 

When  you  get  to  hear  I  am  no  longer  alive,  then 
cat  off  the  lowest  slip  of  this  letter  and  send  it  to 
the  authorities.  I  oannot  rely  on  my  mothar.  She 
has  a  suspicion  it  was  I  who  took  the  diamond,  and 
worries  me  every  day  to  tell  her  what  has  become 
of  the  money. 

At  the  bottom  was  written  in  large  but 
irregular  letters: 

/,  and  no  one  eUe,  stole  Mr.  Frieifs  diamond  and 
9old  it  to  Mr.  Jurgens  for  Jive  thotuand  crowns. 
If  and  no  one  eUe,  thaU  n^erfor  my  crime! 

Evelina  Beiebson. 

June,  18—. 

Frederick  could  not  control  himself 
any  longer.  "  You  are  the  greatest  scoun- 
drel that  ever  walked  in  shoes,  Mr.  How- 
ell— or  Davis,  or  whatever  you  call  your- 
self I "  he  shouted,  and  rushed  at  the 
other.  There  would  have  been  a  scuffle 
if  I  had  not  intervened. 

It  was  hardly  necessary,  however,  to 
strike  him,  for  at  the  words  he  staggered 
back  as  if  stupefied,  and  leaned  against 
the  wall.    I  was  the  £rst  to  speak. 

"  You  may  thank  my  friend  you  have 
been  warned,  Mr.  Davis ;  otherwise,  it  had 
been  my  intention  to  let  you  find  out  for 
yourself  that  your  forgeries  and  frauds 
have  been  discovered." 

The  Englishman  was  deadly  pale.  lie 
opened  a  cupboard  with  trembling  hands, 
took  out  a  bottle,  and  poured  himself  out 
a  large  glass  of  cognac. 

"Have  you  anything  more  to  say?  "asked 
Frederick.  "If  not,  let  us  go;  I  can  no 
longer  stand  the  sight  of  the  scoundrel." 

"  All  right,"  I  answered,  and  we  went 
quickly  up  the  cabin  stairs  and  into  the 
long  boat  which  awaited  us. 

"  You  weren't  going  to  tell  him,  then, 
that  all  his  rascality  had  been  discov- 
ered?" 

"No,  I  wanted  him  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  English  police.  But  now 
he'll  take  good  care  not  to  put  his  foot  on 
IJnglish  soil  any  more." 

"  You  ought  to  have  warned  me  before- 
hand," 


"  It  is  not  worth  bothering  about.  For 
the  rest  of  his  life  he  will  be  a  wretched 
exile,  without  money  and  without  friends ; 
I  know  he  has  already  ruined  his  father, 
old  Davis.  He  possesses  nothing  now  but 
his  yacht.  It  was  by  the  skin  of  his  teeth 
that  he  got  away  from  his  creditors  in 

England  this  time." 

*  *  «  «  « 

Some  months  later,  the  following  para- 
graph appeared  in  the  paper : 

ANOTHER  VICnM  OP  THE  DEMON  OF  GAMBLING. 

The  well  known  yacht  Deerhonnd,  which  last 
;^ear  won  the  queen's  cnp  at  the  Cowes  regatta,  has 
lust  arrived  at  Monaco.  The  owner,  a  certain  Mr. 
Howell,  sold  the  yackt,  as  he  had  lost  all  his  money 
at  the  tables.  He  afterwards  continued  to  play, 
with  the  result  that  this  morning  he  was  found  in 
the  park  with  a  bullet  hole,  in  his  head  and  a  dis- 
charged pistol  in  his  hand. 

*  #  «  «  « 

It  was  full  summer,  and  the  fruit  trees 
stood  white  with  blossoms  in  the  garden 
of  Villa  Ballarat. 

A  party  of  five  people  sat  in  the  cool 
shade  of  the  museum,  while  the  warm 
summer  air  blew  in  at  the  open  door. 

"The  hand  of  justice  reached  him 
sooner  than  we  had  expected,"  said  Fred- 
erick, when  I  had  read  these  lines  aloud. 

^  Peace  be  with  his  bones !  "  said  old 
Frick,  with  unction.  "  Old  Davis  was  a 
big  scoundrel ;  but  upon  my  soul,  I  think 
the  son  was  worse." 

"  But  what  are  you  going  to  do  now  ?  " 
said  Clara.  "  Cannot  the  matter  be  taken 
up  again?  I  think  it  would  be  a  great 
shame  if  the  world  did  not  get  to  know 
of  all  that  has  taken  place;  especially 
those  who  at  the  time  threw  stones  at 
Sigrid." 

"No  one  was  found  guilty,"  said  I; 
"  and  I  do  not  believe  we  could  get  the 

matter  taken  up  again,  except "  and 

I  glanced  at  my  wife. 

"  All  the  people  whose  opinion  I  value," 
she  answered  softly,  "  know  my  story  as 
well  as  I  know  it  myself,  and  I  shudder 
at  the  thought  of  appearing  again  in 
court.    No,  let  it  rest." 


THE  END. 


THE  HIGHEST  JOY. 

Though  far  we  sail  on  life's  great  tide 

In  search,  at  any  price, 
Of  dear  delights  that  but  abide 

In  ports  of  Paradise, 
He  has  not  reached  the  Happy  Isles 

Whose  gladdened  eyes  and  ears 
Know  not  the  joy  too  deep  for  smiles. 

But  manifest  in  tears. 


darenee  tJrmy. 
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A  Platonic  Engagement 

"'TWAS    EVER    A    MAN    AND    A    MAID,    MY    SON." 

BY  ALICE  BISHOP. 


CROM  Mrs.  Robert  Hope  to  Mr.  Fred- 
^      eric  Adams : 

My  dear  Fred  : 

I  am  seriously  annoyed  with  you.  Surely  you 
are  aware  that  six  dances  in  succession,  supper  on 
the  stairs,  to  say  nothing  of  your  being  seen  driving 
together  in  a  hansom  in1;he  afternoon,  is  enough  to 
make  people  talk.  Besides,  Bess  is  my  niece  and  I 
am  responsible  for  her,  so  please  be  more  careful 
in  future. 

Bess  agrees  with  me  that  she  may  have  been 
imprudent ;  I  find  her,  however,  somewhat  inclined 
to  recklessness,  and  shall  refuse  to  let  her  go  about 
unchaperoned  with  you  unless  you  are  sensible. 
Your  sincere  friend, 

Adelaide  Hope. 

From  Mr.  Frederic  Adams  to  Mrs. 
Robert  Hope: 

Dear  Lady  : 

I  adore  you  when  you  speak  your  mmd.  The 
fault  is  your  own.  For  years  you  have  introduced 
me  to  attractive  girls  that  I  might  fall  in  love ;  f or 
years  I  have  refused  to  do  anything  of  the  kind. 
Now  you've  done  it  once  too  often.  Why  did  you 
ask  me  to  be  nice  to  your  niece  ?  Why  do  you  tell 
me  to  stop  being  nice  to  her  ?  I  can't  do  that,  so  I 
shall  ask  her  to  marry  me  ?  But  I  am  sure  she  will 
not  like  the  idea. 

Yours  always, 

P.  A. 

I  placed  the  above  letter  in  an  envelope, 
addressed  it  in  a  firm  hand,  dropped  it  in 
the  nearest  mail  box,  and  rode  up  town  to 
take  a  cup  of  tea  with  Bess. 

On  arriving  there,  I  was  pleased  to  find 
that  there  were  no  very  young  men  about, 
and  rejoiced  that  the  rain  had  driven 
them  away.  I  was  in  a  sentimental  mood ; 
Bess  is  not  a  sentimental  person.  She  has 
also  several  annoying  ways,  one  of  them 
being  a  habit  of  keeping  me  waiting  at 
least  ten  minutes,  when  I  always  feel  that 
she  has  a  girl  up  stairs  with  whom  she 
exchanges  remarks  more  or  less  uncompli- 
mentary to  me  while  she  pats  her  hair  in 
front  of  the  glass.  I  looked  out  of  the 
window  and  whistled  to  show  that  I  was 
not  at  all  impatient. 

"  Fifteen  minutes,"  said  I  to  myself, 
looking  at  my  watch.  "  How  girls  do  love 
to  prink !  "  I  turned  wearily  away  from 
the  window,  and  beheld  Bess  seated  at  the 
tea  table.  She  was  dressed  in  red,  and  look- 
ing very  demure.     Some  girls  can  com- 


bine the  two;  it  requires  blue  eyes — ^and 
other  attributes. 

"  I  only  took  ^-^q  minutes,  reaUy,"  said 
she,  "  and  I  agree  with  you — ^that  girl  op- 
posite is  not  bad  looking." 

"May  I  have  some  tea?"  I  asked 
meekly,  and  sat  down  in  a  large,  com- 
fortable armchair  while  she  prepared  it, 
giving  me  one  small  lump  of  sugar  and 
a  proper  allowance  of  cream;  she  does 
not  always  remember  this.  It  is  one  of 
her  annoying  traits  to  be  absent  minded 
at  inconvenient  times. 

"Nice  tea,"  said  I,  and  became  medi- 
tative, even  comfortably  sleepy ;  the  wood 
fire  was  soothing,  and,  as  Mrs.  Hope  said, 
I  had  been  up  late  the  night  before.  And 
with  the  thought  of  Mrs.  Hope  I  remem- 
bered what  I  had  come  to  do,  drained  my 
tea  to  the  last  drop,  set  down  the  cup,  and 
turned  to  Bess. 

"  Go  on,  have  a  nap,"  said  she ;  "  I  don't 
mind,  and  you  nearly  dropped  the  cup 
twice." 

"  No,"  said  I,  "  there  are  other  duties  to 
perform.    Your  aunt " 

"Woke  me  up  this  morning,  and  was 
extremely  tiresome,  though  I  told  her 
you  were  quite  safe,  and  we  had  no  in- 
tention of  doing  anything  foolish.  Have 
we?" 

"  I'm  not  so  sure,"  said  T. 

"  I  am,"  said  she. 

"But,"  said  I,  "people  will  talk 
and " 

"Well?" 

"You're  too  nice  a  girl  to  be  talked 
about." 

"  Then,"  said  she,  "  you  must  stop  com- 
ing here  so  often;  you  must  not  dance 
with  me  so  much ;  you  must  not  write  me 
notes;  you  must  not  buy  me  candy;  you 
must  not " 

"You  talk  like  the  Ten  Command- 
ments," I  retorted,  "  and  I  desire  to  do 
all  these  things." 

"  I  wish  you  weren't  so  young ;  then  peo- 
ple wouldn't  bother." 

"  My  age "  I  began. 

"  Aunt  Adelaide  told  me,  but  it  doesn't 
help  matters  at  all.  You  are  growing  a 
bit  bald " 

"  Oh,  come !  "  I  murmured,  passing  my 
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hand  thoughtfully  over  a  too  well  known 
spot. 

"And  you  are  fussy — at  times.  And 
you  are  cross  if  I  keep  you  waiting,  or  if 
dinner  is  late.    And " 

"  Really,"  I  protested,  "  really,  my  good 
young  Christian  friend,  I  fail  to  see  why 
my  failings  should  be  enumerated  thus." 

"  Why,  because  they  make  you  a  con- 
firmed bachelor,  and  perfectly  safe  for  a 
giddy  little  thing  like  me.  I  told  Aunt 
Adelaide  so ;  you  should  have  heard  me." 

"  I  should  have  been  too  flattered," 
said  I. 

"  You  needn't  be  so  cross  when  I'm  try- 
ing to  help  you." 

"Perhaps  we  did  dance  too  many 
dances,"  said  I,  "but  you  asked  me  to 
keep  that  disagreeable  Russian  away  from 
you,  and  that  was  the  easiest  way  to  do  it." 

"  It  was  kind  of  you,"  said  she  in  tones 
that  meant  mischief.  I  asked  hastily  for 
some  more  tea.  "But  really,"  she  con- 
tinued after  refilling  my  cup,  "  I  don't  see 
why  Aunt  Adelaide  is  so  funny.  It's  not 
the  first  time  I " 

"Indeed!  "said  I. 

"  Nor  you  either,"  said  she  with  a  wick- 
ed smile,  and  I  grinned  faintly. 

"  Tell  me,"  I  urged,  "  do  you  want  me 
to  stop  coming,  Bess  ?  " 

"  Xot  a  bit.    You  amuse  me." 

"  Very  well,"  said  I,  with  what  I  hoped 
was  a  reproachful  look,  "  although  I  can- 
not say  that  I  regard  you  in  the  same 
light,  I  find  your  society  agreeable.  So 
we  must  protect  ourselves  by  going  into 
mourning." 

"  I  do  not  understand." 

"In  other  words,"  I  explained,  "we 
will  announce  our  engagement."  And  I 
lit  a  cigarette  and  inhaled  it  slowly  and 
thoughtfully. 

"  But " 

"  I  understand,"  said  I  quietly,  "  that 

I  could  not  hope  for What  I  mean  is 

an  engagement  which  will  protect  us  from 
gossip,  at  the  same  time  leaving  us  per- 
fectly free  to  go  about  together  without 
creating  wide  spread  interest.  We  will 
also  be  a  sensible  pair  and  mix  with  other 
men  and  women,  without  fearing  jealousy 
or  misunderstanding.  The  engagement 
may  be  broken  at  any  time  by  you." 

She  looked  at  me,  then  at  the  carpet; 
arranged  the  sandwiches  in  three  even 
piles  on  the  plate,  and  then  looked 
straight  at  me  and  blushed  charmingly. 

"Have  you  considered,"  she  asked, 
"  that  we  might  fall  in  love?  " 

"  That  possibility  has  occurred  to  me." 

"It  did  to  me,  but  I  thought  it  too 
absurd,  as  I  am  not  sentimental,  and  you 


are  fond  of  so  many  ladies.  But  I  am 
willing  to  consent  to  a  Platonic  engage- 
ment." 

"Purely  Platonic,"  said  I,  and  kissed 
her  hand  to  seal  the  compact. 

"  Upon  my  word  I  "  said  the  voice  of 
Mrs.  Ilope  behind  us.  "  What  does  this 
mean?" 

"  An  understanding — ^nothing  more," 
said  I,  taking  my  hat. 

But  Mrs.  Hope  stood  in  the  doorway, 
and  looked  at  me  in  a  way  I  did  not  like 
at  all. 

"Fred,"  she  said,  "I  am  not  pleased 
with  you." 

"I  have  written  you  a  note,"  said  I 
politely,  "  that  will  justify  me." 

Mrs.  Hope  sank  slowly  into  a  chair  with 
an  expression  not  entirely  devoid  of  sus- 
picion. I  sat  down  near  the  door,  and 
gazed  thoughtfully  into  my  hat.  Bess 
said  nothing,  and  I  refrained  from  glan- 
cing in  her  direction. 

"Well?  "said  Mrs.  Hope. 

I  cleared  my  throat,  and  said  mildly 
that  we  had  entered  into  a  Platonic  en- 
gagement. 

"  Humph !  "  said  Mrs.  Hope.  "  Do  you 
intend  to  announce  it  ?  " 

"Not  at  once,"  said  I;  "it  would  be 
unseemly." 

"Bess,"  said  her  aunt,  "run  up  stairs 
and  dress  for  dinner.  This  boy  will  not 
be  serious  while  you  are  in  the  room." 

Bess  rose  with  astonishing  alacrity, 
kissed  her  hand  to  me,  and  disappeared. 

"  Now,  Fred,"  said  the  best  of  women, 
"  explain  yourself." 

"  I  intend  to  marry  Bess,  but  she  knows 
nothing  about  it." 

"  Are  yoii  sure  ?  " 

Candidly,  I  was  not ;  but  I  did  not  say 
so. 

"  What  am  I  to  say  if  people  ask  whether 
you  are  engaged  ?  " 

"  Will  they  be  so  rude?  "  asked  I. 

"  They  will  indeed,"  said  she. 

"  Then  you  must  look  non  committal ; 
we  will  deny  it  furiously,  and  everybody 
will  let  us  alone." 

"  I  don't  like  it,  Fred." 

"  It  is  my  one  chance,"  I  pleaded. 

Mrs.  Hope  looked  at  me  earnestly;  I 
looked  at  Mrs.  Hope  beseechingly.  She 
shook  her  head ;  I  took  her  hand ;  she  drew 
it  away,  and  I  turned  to  go.  But  as  I 
touched  the  door  knob,  she  called  me  back. 

"  You  may  try  it  for  six  weeks,"  said 
she. 

"  I  am  satisfied,"  said  I. 

"Is  Fred  going?"  said  a  voice  from 
above.  "I  thought  he  would  surely  stay 
to  dinner." 
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"  I  accept  with  pleasure,"  said  I. 

For  the  next  two  weeks  I  was  in  Chicago 
on  business.  I  wrote  Bess  very  friendly 
notes, 'to  which  I  received  no  reply.  Even 
a  box  of  marrons  glaces  failed  to  receive 
any  notice.  I  became  alarmed  then,  Bess 
having  always  possessed  a  sense  of  obliga- 
tion. But  no  word  came,  and  I  grew  an- 
gry, and  smoked  too  many  cigarettes,  and 
gave  up  girls*  society.  Then  the  horrible 
idea  that  she  was  ill  forced  me  to  cut 
short  my  business,  and  hasten  to  call  on 
her  in  a  state  of  much  distress. 

She  received  me  in  the  little  sitting 
room,  where  she  lay  on  the  sofa,  sur- 
rounded by  cushions,  flowers,  three  sym- 
pathetic girls,  and  a  long  haired  Russian 
socialist. 

I  was  glad  to  see  Georgia  Weston.  She 
wears  tailor  things,  earns  her  own  living, 
and  is  clever  enough  to  see  some  use  in 
mere  men.  As  the  Russian  was  monopo- 
lizing Bess,  I  talked  contentedly  to  Geor- 
gia, not  being  in  the  least  of  a  jealous 
disposition.  Foreigners  are  absurdly  so; 
he  glared  at  me  several  times. 

"  Why  doesn't  he  cut  his  hair  ?  "  I  said 
to  Georgia. 

"  It's  not  bad  that  way ;  why  should 
he?" 

"  Don't  snub  me ;  I  mean  well.  What's 
the  matter  with  Bess  ? " 

"  Slight  sore  throat,  and  a  little  run 
down." 

"  She  looks  pale." 

"  Didn't  you  know  she  was  sick  ?  " 

"  How  could  I  when  I've  been  in  Chi- 
cago?" 

"  Ah !  "  said  Georgia,  looking  reflect- 
ively at  the  tip  of  her  shoe. 

"  As  an  old  friend,"  said  I,  "  I  must  tell 
you  that  we  have  entered  into  a  Platonic 
engagement." 

"  Oh !  "  said  Georgia,  raising  her  eyes 
from  her  well  polished  boot,  and  looking 
at  me  with  a  twinkle  in  her  eye. 

"  Do  you  not  believe,"  said  I,  "  in  Pla- 
tonic friendship  ? " 

"  At  times,"  she  replied  drily. 

"  I  perceive  in  you  an  unpleasant  ten- 
dency to  pessimism." 

"  What  I  perceive  in  you,"  said  she,  "  I 
shall  not  say,  as  I  am  going  home.  Come 
and  see  me  soon  in  my  little  flat." 

The  other  girls  fluttered  away  with 
Georgia,  leaving  the  Russian  and  me  to 
keep  Bess  company. 

"  You  look  tired,"  said  I  to  Bess. 

"I  am.  But  Mr.  Sienkovitch  and  I 
have  something  very  serious  to  discuss, 
Fred,  and  I  want  you  to  run  away.  You're 
not  angry  ? " 

Of  course  I  left  at  once.     But  on  the 


door  step  I  solemnly  forswore  all  girls* 
society,  and  went  to  the  club  to  drown  my 
chagrin  in  divers  Scotch  high  balls,  inter- 
spersed with  cynical  observations  on  life. 

A  good  dinner  and  a  very  expensive 
cigar  made  existence  more  bearable,  how- 
ever, and  by  nine  o'clock  I  decided  to  call 
on  Georgia,  and  pour  my  woes  into  her 
ear.  Henceforth  my  friends  should  be 
sensible  girls  who  never  wore  frills. 

Georgia's  flat  was  at  the  very  top  of  the 
house.  A  jolly  little  place,  where  I  had 
spent  many  a  pleasant  hour.  By  the  time 
1  reached  the  last  step,  my  woes  had  evap- 
orated with  the  last  high  ball,  and  I  was 
rejoiced  to  hear  that  she  was  at  home. 

A  tall,  handsome  woman  with  well 
dressed,  wavy  hair  and  wearing  a  tea  gown 
of  some  fluffy  black  stuff,  cut  low  at  the 
throat,  greeted  me  cordially. 

"  What  on  earth "  I  gasped  feebly. 

The  vision  pointed  to  a  divan,  and 
looked  at  me  with  Georgia's  expression  of 
quiet  amusement. 

"  Have  a  cigarette,  Fred,  and  don't  look 
so  dazed." 

"  I  beg  pardon,  but  really " 

"Don't  you  like  it?" 

"  Oh,  stop !  "  I  groaned.  "  Coquetry 
from  you,  the  one  sensible  woman  I  know. 
But  that  black  stuff  is  immensely  becom- 
ing." 

"  I  think  so  myself." 

"  Do  you  still  do  this  ? "  said  I,  passing: 
her  a  cigarette. 

"  Yes,  indeed  " — ^with  delightful  frank- 
ness, lighting  it  daintily.  She  smokes 
charmingly. 

"  So  glad  you  are  alone.  I  was  afraid 
some  one  might  be  with  you,  and  I  need 
cheering  up." 

"  I  rather  expected  Mr.  Sienkovitch,  but 
he " 

"Oh,  damn!  "said  I. 

"  Fred,  I  don't  think  your  language  is 
pretty." 

"  I  am  perfectly  justified  in  using  the 
expression,  and  shall  not  apologize,"  said 
I. 

She  stared  at  me,  then  her  lips  began 
to  twitch,  and  she  laughed  a  hearty  little 
laugh  all  to  herself. 

"  Freddie,"  she  sighed,  picking  up  her 
cigarette,  "you  are  the  greatest  goose 
since  the  world  began!  And  yet  I  can 
see Yes,  I  see  perfectly." 

"  I'm  glad  you  can,"  muttered  I. 

"  But  surely  you  had  a  talk  with  Bess." 

"  Mr.  Sienkovitch  had  the  privilege. 
My  nose  is  very  much  out  of  joint.  I 
come  to  see  Bess  after  an  absence  of  two 
weeks,  and  find  her  ill  and  surrounded  by 
she  things  and  a  long  haired  socialist. 
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And  she  tells  me  to  go  away  and  let  her 
talk  to  that " 

"  I  wonder  if  you  haven't  been  spoiled," 
said  Georgia  gravely. 

I  turned  to  her  with  a  retort;  then  the 
humor  of  it  struck  us  both,  and  we  had  a 
good  laugh  over  it.'  I  admitted  I  had  been 
behaving  in  a  most  Unplatonic  manner, 
and  promised  to  be  good. 

"It's  a  queer  world,"  sighed  Georgia; 
"  I  don't  understand  it.  Here  am  I  wear- 
ing frilly  things,  and  you  swearing  Pla- 
tonic friendship  with  the  belle  of  the 
season." 

"  Age  in  my  case,  and  vanity  in  yours." 

"  Age ! "  cried  Georgia  with  scorn. 
"  Your  behavior  is  extremely  young." 

"  I  will  go  home,"  said  I  with  dignity, 
"  aa  I  perceive  that  you  are  very  cross." 

"  Good  night,"  she  replied  very  politely ; 
"  be  sure  to  tell  Bess  you  are  sorry." 

"  Platonic  friendship  requires  no  apolo- 
gies," said  I. 

I  don't  like  superior  women. 

When  I  awoke  next  morning  I  decided 
that  Platonic  sentiments  demanded  that 
I  should  be  sensible  and  treat  Bess  as  if 
nothing  had  happened.  I  rather  hoped  to 
see  a  note  on  the  breakfast  table,  but  find- 
ing nothing  but  a  bill,  I  drank  an  extra 
cup  of  coffee  slowly  and  thoughtfully.  I 
would  not  call  that  afternoon ;  should  I  go 
in  the  evening?  Happy  thought!  We 
might  go  to  the  theater  if  she  felt  well 
enough.  I  sallied  forth  to  the  nearest 
drug  store,  and  shut  myself  into  a  little 
box  and  waited  anxiously. 

"Hullo!  Is  MiHs  Burton  there?  Yes, 
please.    Not  up  yet  ?    What  ?    Thank  you, 

yes Mr.  Adams No,  no.  Central ! 

Confound  a  telephone,  any  way !  " 

Awful  pause. 

"Hullo!" 

"Hullo!" 

"Is  this  Miss  Burton?" 

"  Good  morning,  Fred !  " 

"  How  did  you  get  up  so  early  ?  " 

"  I'm  not  dressed  for  company,  and  I'm 
only  half  awake." 

"  How  are  you  ?  " 

"  Much  better." 

"  Glad  to  hear  it.  Do  you  want  to  go  to 
the  theater  tonight  ?  '^ 

"Oh,  don't  I! '^ 

"  How  about '  The  Gay  Lord  Quex?  ' " 

"What?" 

"  I  say,  how  about  *  The  Gay  Lord ' 

!No,  Central,  I  have  not  finished  t  ^ 

"Isn't   it   rather ?     Yes,   let's   go. 

Come  to  dinner." 

"All  right.    Good  by." 

"  Good Oh,  Fred,  I'm  sorry  I  had 

to  send  you " 


"  That's  of  no  consequence.    Good  by." 

"  Good  by,  de " 

Did  she  say  "  dear,"  or  didn't  she  ? 
Pshaw,  she's  not  sentimental. 

"  I  don't  see  anything  dreadful  in  this," 
said  Bess,  as  the  curtain  fell  on  the  first 
act. 

"  There  isn't,"  said  I,  "  unless  you  look 
for  it.  I  like  it ;  it  stimulates,  but  isn't 
weepy." 

"  I  never  cry  at  a  play,"  said  she,  "  it's 
silly." 

I  know  better.  She  looks  hard  through 
her  opera  glass  in  moments  of  pathos,  and 
ruins  her  gloves  by  digging  her  forefinger 
surreptitiously  into  the  corner  of  her  eye. 
But  I  shall  not  tell  her  that  I  know  she  is 
sentimental,  when  she  takes  such  pains  to 
assure  me  she  is  nothing  of  the  kind. 

"There's  Georgia  with  Mr.  Sienko- 
vitch,"  said  Bess,  in  a  matter  of  fact  tone ; 
"he  told  me  they  were  coming.  Doesn't 
she  look  pretty?  I  told  her  to  curl  her 
hair,  and  she  does  it  every  day." 

"  He's  cut  his  hair." 

"  I  told  him  to." 

"You?" 

"  Why  not  ?    He  looks  much  better." 

"And  his  clothes  fit!" 

"  I  told  him  they  ought  to." 

"Really!" 

"  And  I'm  so  glad  she's  going  to  marry 
him.    He's  awfully  clever." 

"  Bess,"  said  I  feebly,  "  how  long  has 
this  been  going  on  ?  " 

"  For  ever  so  long.  I  knew  he  admired 
her  immensely,  but  was  a  little  afraid  of 
her.  So  one  night  I  asked  them  both  to 
dinner,  and  made  her  put  on  one  of  ray 
frocks,  and  did  her  hair,  and  she  was  sim- 
ply stunning.  Then  I  went  to  work  and 
improved  him,  and  there  you  are.  I  know 
it  was  rude  to  send  you  away  as  I  did  yes- 
terday, but  he  wanted  to  ask  me  about 
ties  and  boots  and  things,  and  so " 

"  But  what  do  you  know  about  ties  and 
things?" 

"  I  have  always  observed  yours,"  said 
Miss  Burton  demurely. 

"  Elizabeth,"  said  I  from  behind  my 
program,  "  you  are  a  little  minx." 

"  The  curtain  is  going  up,"  said  she,  but 
I  heard  no  more  of  the  play. 

"  I'm  so  glad  I  saw  this,  and  thank  you 
so  much,  Fred,"  said  she  as  we  drove 
homeward,  "  but  you  didn't  seem  to  care 
for  it." 

"Oh,  yes,  I  did,"  said  I  vivaciously. 
"  Lord  Quex  eloped  with  the  Duchess 
didn't  he?" 

"No,  sir." 

"  Bess,"  said  I,  "  if  I  cut  my  hair,  could 
you  love  me  ?  " 
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"  I  love  you  any  way." 

"Fin  not  joking,"  said  I,  scarcely  be- 
lieving that  she  meant  it. 

"  Neither  am  I,"  said  she,  and  we  were 
both  very  happy. 

"  Thus,"  said  I,  "  do  we  close  the  book  of 
Platonic  friendship." 


"  And  take  up  the  Edition  de  luxe,"  said 
Bess,  "which  will  be  limited  to  two 
copies." 

"  Bess,"  said  I  severely,  "  you  are  grow- 
ing clever." 

"  I  have  to,"  said  she,  "  to  keep  you  in 
your  proper  place." 


His  Father's  Boy. 


A    STORY   OP    FOOTBALI*    AND    P  O  I<  I  T  I  C  S  ,    AND    OP    TWO    GSNBRATIONS 

OP    THE    RUSTIN    PAMIT^Y. 

BY  C   F.   LESTER. 


"  ^ARK  my  words,  Tom.    If  you  run, 

^^*  the  party '11  split,  as  sure  as  God 
made  green  grass ;  and  you  know  it,  too." 

The  mayor  moved  uneasily.  There  was 
the  rub — he  did  know  it. 

Parker  continued : 

"  If  you  run  for  Governor  of  this  State, 
you  have  a  chance  to  get  there,  but  there's 
a  faction  in  the  party  that  don't  like  you 
and  won't  support  you,  and  we  can't  afford 
anything  like  that,  now.  If  you  don't  run, 
everybody'll  be  solid  for  Gregory  as  sec- 
ond choice,  and  with  your  support  he'll 
make  a  sweep  of  it.  I  know" — as  the 
mayor's  lips  pressed  together — "I  know 
it's  hard  to  give  up ;  but  it's  got  to  be  done, 
if  the  party's  to  hang  together.  Now,  say 
you'll  pull  out,  Tom — won't  you  ?  " 

"  I'm  sorry,  Billy;  but  I  can't  see  it  just 
that  way,  and  my  decision  stands.  If  the 
nomination  is  offered  me,  I  shall  take  it. 
Good  by ;  time  I  was  off — promised  my  boy 
to  go  up  and  see  him  play  football  this  af- 
ternoon." And  Mayor  Rustin  stalked  out 
of  his  old  friend's  office,  his  hat  tilted  de- 
fiantly. 

Bom  in  poverty,  reared  in  toil,  winning 
his  way  by  pluck  and  personal  qualities, 
possessing  both  the  power  and  the  love  of 
leadership,  no  wonder  the  prospect  before 
him  seemed  too  fine  to  discard ;  and  yet,  in 
his  heart,  he  knew  that  every  word  of  his 
friend  had  been  based  on  the  truth.  He 
could  have  the  nomination  for  the  gover- 
norship if  he  would  take  it,  but  at  the  risk 
of  serious  defection  among  a  large  minor- 
ity of  his  party;  while  his  own  following, 
should  he  withdraw,  could  easily  be  swung 
to  the  support  of  the  compromise  candi- 
date, insuring  the  success  of  the  party. 

If  the  mayor  only  had  been  free  of  a 
conscience!  But,  having  grown  up  east 
of  the  Hudson  and  north  of  Long  Island 
Sound,  there  was  in  his  essence  that  ab- 
surd something  which  impels  a  man  to 


spell  principle  with  a  large  P,  and  on  occa- 
sion makes  Duty  a  bigger  word  than  du- 
ties. And  this  was  what  kept  the  mayor's 
brow  in  a  state  of  corrugation  all  the  way 
up  town  until  he  came  in  sight  of  Slocum 
Field. 

Though  comparatively  early  in  the  sea- 
son, this  game  between  the  Slocum  School 
and  their  rivals  from  Wpstbrook  Semi- 
nary, up  the  State,  always  brought  out  a 
large  and  partisan  crowd ;  and  the  stands 
were  crowded  as  the  mayor,  bowing  right 
and  left,  found  his  way  to  a  seat  in  the 
east  stand  and  sat  down  to  watch  the 
practice,  which  was  already  under  way. 

"  Ah,  there's  Gil,"  he  soliloquized  pres- 
ently, as  his  eye  fell  on  a  wiry  little  bundle 
of  muscle  in  a  disgraceful  looking  Slocum 
uniform.  "  Seems  in  good  fettle,  too,"  as 
the  youngster  gathered  in  a  whirling  punt 
in  a  way  that  evoked  applause  from  the 
stands.  "Wonder  how  many  V's  I  will 
owe  him  tonight;  "  and  the  mayor  smiled 
half  proudly,  half  quizzically,  to  himself. 

Down  on  the  gridiron  at  that  moment, 
young  Gil  was  remarking  to  his  fellow  half 
back,  in  a  moment's  lull,  "  I'm  going  to 
play  like  a  house  afire  today;  my  dad 
promised  me  a  five  dollar  bill  for  every 
touch  down  I'd  make." 

"  Whew !  Guess  he  was  kidding,  wasn't 
he?" 

"No,  sure  not.  He  meant  it,  and  he 
never  goes  back  on  his  word,  either.  If  I 
make  one,  I'll  blow  the  team.  Hullo, 
game's  called,  and  their  kick  off.  Watxih 
sharp  on  the  interference  when  we  run  it 
back." 

"  Don't  you  worry  I  "  and  Folsom  trotted 
away  to  his  position.  Thirty  seconds  later 
he  was  tearing  up  the  field  behind  three 
interferers,  the  ball  hugged  grimly  un- 
der his  arm ;  when  he  individualized  him- 
self, shortly  afterwards,  from  a  mound  of 
tangled  limbs  and  bodies,  it  was  Slocura's 
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ball  on  the  enemy's  forty  yard  line,  and 
he  felt  he  could  die  happy.  A  fifty  yard 
run  on  the  kick  off  I    Slocum  went  wild. 

But  the  first  play  is  not  the  game. 
"  Don't  let  'em  get  the  jump  on  you,  boys 
— smother  those  end  runs !  "  exhorted  the 
steady  eyed  captain  of  the  Westbrook 
team,  and  set  the  example  by  stopping 
a  tackle  play  for  a  loss.  Before  Slocum 
could  realize  it,  she  had  lost  the  ball  on 
downs,  and  Westbrook  was  crushing 
through  her  center. 

Five  minutes  gone,  and  the  ball  on  the 
center  line.  "  Anybody's  game,"  said  the 
knowing  ones,  and  the  cheering  leaders 
prepared  for  a  laborious  afternoon.  The 
mayor  wriggled  a  little  with  satisfaction ; 
he  did  dearly  love  a  good  close  fight. 

"  And  look  at  Gil  I  "  he  chuckled  to  him- 
self. 

And  in  truth,  more  than  the  mayor  were 
looking  at  Slocum's  right  half.  It  was 
impossible  to  watch  the  game  without  it, 
for  he  was  in  every  play ;  tackling,  inter- 
fering, skirting  the  ends,  jamming  past 
the  tackles,  hurdling  the  center,  recover- 
ing fumbles.  There  seemed  to  be  three  of 
him. 

"  For  heaven's  sake,  ease  up  a  bit,  Gil  I  " 
panted  his  captain,  during  a  brief  wait 
for  Thomas'  breathing  apparatus  to  re- 
sume its  normal  functions.  "  This  is  only 
the  first  half,  man !  " 

"  All  right,  I'll  think  about  it,"  grinned 
his  disheveled  comrade,  and  kept  his  word 
by  getting  himself  flattened  out  like  a  pan- 
cake on  the  very  next  play. 

But  if  Slocum  played  fiercely,  she  had 
need  of  it;  Westbnok  was  holding  her 
own,  and,  if  anything,  doing  more.  Twice 
her  sleepy  looking  full  back,  Smith,  had 
given  the  Slocum  contingent  heart  failure 
with  those  deadly  drop  kicks  of  his  for  a 
field  goal.  Only  a  strong  wind  prevented 
the  last  one. 

And  now  they  were  coming  again ;  slow- 
ly, but  surely,  the  ball  traveled  towards 
Slocum's  goal.  Here  two  through  tackle, 
there  ^Ye  round  the  end ;  now  a  solid,  re- 
lentless prying  up  of  the  center,  then  a 
dash  at  guard ;  and  at  last  a  clean  fifteen 
yard  run,  ended  only  by  Folsom's  fierce 
tackle  on  his  own  twenty  yard  line.  It 
was  coming  now.  Slocum  felt  it,  and  her 
desperate  line  tore  like  an  equinoctial 
breaker  at  the  Westbrook  rushers ;  and  as 
a  breakwater  trembles  and  shivers  at  the 
shock,  and  yet  stands,  so  that  black  and 
red  rush  line  quivered  and  swayed — but 
stood. 

In  the  little  sheltered  spot  behind  stood 
Smith  of  the  sleepy  eyes.  He  caught  the 
swift  pass,  daintily  poised,  and  deftly 
II  J  M 


kicked.  Straight  over  the  cross  bar  flew 
the  ball,  and  Westbrook  had  five  points. 
Before  Slocum  could  kick  off  again,  the 
half  was  over. 

All  through  the  intermission  the  mayor 
sat  in  a  brown  study.  The  rocketing 
cheers,  the  bustle  and  flutter  of  the  stands, 
the  antics  of  the  blanketed  subs  on  the 
side  lines,  the  braying  of  horns  and  flaunt- 
ing of  banners,  surged  about  him  and  beat 
upon  his  senses  all  unheeded.  His  talk 
with  Parker  was  sticking  in  his  memory, 
and  would  not  down.  In  vain  he  tried  to 
ignore  the  truth  so  bluntly  put  by  his  old 
friend;  in  vain  he  cast  about  for  some 
self  justification  to  prop  his  sagging  argu- 
ment. Plainer  and  plainer  grew  the  truth. 
And,  exactly  in  proportion,  stronger  and 
more  stubborn  grew  his  purpose  to  disre- 
gard it.  His  chin  jammed  into  the  hollow 
of  his  hand  harder  and  harder.  The 
bunched  muscles  of  his  jaws  showed 
salient  and  tense.  His  eyes  narrowed  cold- 
ly beneath  his  tilted  hat  brim.  Looking  at 
him,  young  Gil's  football  became  a  matter 
of  course. 

But  when  the  teams  tumbled  over  the 
fence  upon  the  gridiron  for  the  second 
half,  the  politician  was  ousted  by  the 
father.  The  mayor's  face  once  more  wore 
the  satisfied  look  of  a  natural  fighter  who 
sees  his  son  giving  a  good  account  of  him- 
self. "Now,  Gil,"  he  muttered,  as  the 
teams  lined  up,  "  let's  see  if  you're  your 
dad's  boy  I    The  uphill  game's  the  thing." 

Whether  the  boy,  by  some  telepathy,  was 
conscious  of  his  father's  thought,  or 
whether  it  was  simply  because  he  was  "  his 
dad's  boy,"  matters  little;  but  if  there  had 
|)ecn  three  of  him  before,  there  seemed  six 
now.  He  played  like  a  little  madman,  and 
with  a  madman's  seeming  immunity  from 
accident.  Yet,  in  his  maddest  charges, 
there  was  never  a  lack  of  judgment.  He 
picked  his  holes  unerringly,  he  stuck  to 
his  interference  like  glue,  he  kept  his  eye 
on  the  ball  in  spite  of  criss  cross  and  de- 
layed pass.  The  rest  of  his  team  kept  his 
pace.    And  still  Slocum  could  not  score. 

Westbrook,  with  a  5 — 0  lead  and  a  fa- 
voring wind,  was  punting  on  the  second 
down  invariably,,  and  holding  Slocum  well 
away  from  her  goal.  It  was  good  general- 
ship, and  Slocum's  line  time  and  again 
had  carried  the  ball  past  the  center,  only 
to  lose  it  on  a  stone  wall  brace,  and  then  to 
see  it  go  sailing  far  down  into  her  territory 
again,  with  all  the  rushing  to  do  over. 
The  mayor  began  to  look  anxious. 

"  By  Jove,  the  boys  have  their  hands  full 
this  time,  and  after  such  splendid  up  hill 
work,  too.  Only  five  minutes  more,  and 
the  other  fellow's  ball  at  the  center.  Traid 
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— there,  there's  that  everlasting  punt 
again;  going  to  Gil,  too.  Now,  boy — ^by 
Jove,  he's  off  I — ^good  interference  there, 
James — ^go  it,  go  it,  old  chap  1 — down !  No 
— oh,  lovely,  lovely — 'k  out,  look  out — safe 
again — he's  through!  Hooray!  Now, 
boy,  paddle! — no,  dodge  him,  dodge  him, 
don't  you  see — oh,  the  deuce !  All  over — 
what  I  Well,  I'll  be — go  on,  Francis,  he 
can't — ah! — over!  And  a  seventy  yard 
run !    Well,  look— at— that— hat !  " 

The  hat  was  really  not  much  to  look  at ; 
a  silk  tile  should  be  more  or  less  coddled, 
and  the  mayor's  had  not  been  during  the 
last  few  seconds. 

As  the  mayor,  returning  home  a  little 
late,  came  up  the  walk,  he  saw  that  the 
library  was  still  in  darkness  save  for  the 
dancing  fire  light.  He  smiled.  "  Gil  and 
his  mother  are  visiting;  I'll  steal  in  on 
them  quietly." 

By  the  ruddy  grate  fire  he  found  them  as 
he  knew  he  should;  his  wife  in  the  big 
easy  chair  near  the  grate ;  on  a  hassock  at 
her  feet,  Gil ;  her  hand  in  both  of  his,  and 
his  homely,  honest  face  turned  up  to  hers. 
The  mayor  paused  at  the  opening  of  the 
portieres. 

" and  we  began  to  think  we  were  up 

against  it  for  fair.  But  we  didn't  let  up  a 
bit,  of  course.  We  maaagcd  to  hold  'em  at 
the  fifty  ^ve  yard  line,  and  they  punted. 
Well,  I  saw  that  punt  coming,  and  I  said 
to  myself,  *  Now  for  it ! '  Johnny  James 
blocked  off  the  nearest  man,  and  that  gave 
me  a  start;  somehow,  I  just  knew  we  were 
going  to  score,  even  then. 

"  Well,  you  know  I  start  quick,  and  I 
was  by  two  more  before  they  knew  it. 
Then  came  the  fun!  Well,  I  don't  know 
how  I  got  through  that  crowd,  only  the 
fellows  interfered  in  great  shape,  and  I 
dodged  for  all  I  knew.  One  fellow  got  me 
by  the  arm,  but  I  wiggled  away ;  and  all  of 


a  sudden  there  I  was,  through  the  ruck, 
and  only  two  men  to  pass.  They  were  one 
on  each  side,  a  couple  of  rods  ahead,  and — 
well,  I  knew  I  could  pass  one;  but  two — 
well,  I  was  going  to  try  for  it,  anyhow. 

"  Just  then  Tom  Francis  yelled  out  be- 
hind me.  That  was  to  let  me  know  I  had 
some  one  protecting  me,  you  know.  He 
said,  *  Right  behind  you,  Gil ! ' — tell  you, 
it  sounded  good,  too.  And  then — ^well,  I 
never  did  so  much  thinking  in  a  second 
before.  I  thought  of  that  V  that  father 
promised  me  if  I  got  a  touchdown,  you 
know.  Then  I  thought  that  if  I  passed 
the  ball  back  and  blocked  off  one  man, 
Francis  was  almost  certain  of  a  touch- 
down. For  a  moment  I  thought,  *What, 
run  through  the  whole  team  and  then  have 
another  man  get  the  benefit  and  lose  that 
money — not  a  little  bit ! '  Then  in  a  flash 
more  I  was  ashamed  and  mad  with  myself 
for  risking  the  whole  team  that  way;  and 
I  just  yelled,  *  Tom! '  and  tossed  the  ball 
back  under  my  arm,  and  chugged  into  the 
nearest  tackier. 

"  Well,  Tom  was  right  there,  all  awake ; 
and  while  we  went  down  in  a  mess  and  the 
other  fellow  was  trying  to  turn,  he  just 
nipped  the  ball  and  kept  right  on,  and 
never  was  touched  until  he  landed  it  slap 
under  the  cross  bar.  Oh,  it  was  great — 
great!  And,  of  course,  we  couldn't  help 
kicking  a  goal  like  that — and  we  heat  'em, 
mumsie,  we  beat  'em !  But  it  was  a  close 
shave,  and — I'm  glad  I — lost  that  V." 

"  And  so  am  I,  dear." 

The  mayor  turned  away  very  softly,  and 
went  up  to  his  private  room. 

It  might  not  be  amiss  to  state  here  that 
Gregory  made  a  first  class  Governor,  and 
that  the  party  is  stronger  now  than  ever 
before. 

Also  that  Gil  must  have  got  the  V,  for 
he  "  blew  "  the  team. 


THE  UNENDING  STRIFE. 

Long  have  they  battled,  Night  and  Day, 
Which  one  shall  hold  the  sway  sapreme. 
From  Day's  last  stand  the  sunset  gleam 

With  golden  arrows  holds  the  way. 

And  rainbow  banners  lend  the  fray 

Their  glory — till  the  last  fair  beam 
Is  quenched,  as  fades  a  broken  dream, 

Or  sunshine  of  a  storm  swept  day. 

Long  has  the  struggle  been,  but  Night, 
The  victor,  strikes  the  final  blow ; 
Then,  generous  to  a  vanquished  foe. 

Hangs  'mid  the  shades  soft  orbs  of  light ; 
So  all  his  hours  so  darkly  gray 
Wear  still  some  presage  of  the  Day. 


Laura  Berteauz  Bell, 
Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 


AUTOMO    BILLY. 

HOW  THE  TRAMPS  WERE  BAFFLED  AND  DAN  BROUGHT  TO  T*HE  POINT. 

BY  KATHERINE   L,    MEAD. 


A  UTOMO  BILLY  was  the  event  of  our 
^  first  summer  of  married  life.  To 
explain  his  career,  1  must  give  some  of 
the  circumstances  of  our  first  housekeep- 
ing. 

Edith  and  I  were  married  in  April,  and 
Edith's  Aunt  Mary  gave  us  for  a  wedding 
present  the  loan  of  her  cottage  at  Long 
Ledge  for  the  summer.  Long  Ledge  is 
not  a  fashionable  resort;  in  fact,  Aunt 
Mary's  is  the  only  summer  cottage  in  the 
place,  and  Edith's  family  prophesied  the 
dullest  of  summers.  They  did  not  know 
Billy. 

As  1  am  in  the  automobile  business,  the 
honeymoon  had  to  be  of  the  shortest,  and 
by  the  first  of  June  we  were  established 
at  Long  Ledge.  Edith  had  secured  a 
model  maid  of  all  work,  a  pretty  Irish 
Maggie,  said  to  flirt  with  a  stick,  and 
therefore  guaranteed  not  to  be  lonely. 
Our  problem  was  to  find  as  good  a  man  to 
mow  the  vast  lawn  that  stretched  from  the 
house  down  a  long  bare  hill  to  the  public 
road.  My  automobile,  that  occupied  the 
small  stable,  was  my  own  care,  and  it 
looked  as  though  we  should  hardly  need  a 
man  except  for  that  ridiculous  lawn.  We 
began  to  doubt  the  generosity  of  Aunt 
Mary,  now  released  to  a  tour  of  Europe. 

During  the  three  days  that  I  consumed 
in  the  inspection  of  the  aged  and  juveniles 
of  the  neighborhood,  who  offered  to  ply 
our  lawn  mower  twice  a  week,  a  fresh 
complication  arose.  No  less  than  eighteen 
tramps  visited  our  kitchen  door  in  my 
brief  absences.  Long  Ledge  is  on  the  rail- 
road between  two  important  junctions,  but 
I  had  not  realized  that  it  was  the  thor- 
oughfare for  tramp  travel  that  it  proved 
to  be. 

They  made  our  house  their  free  lunch 
counter.  Some  cabalistic  sign  on  our 
gatepost  must  have  meant  to  the  frater- 
nity, "  Wedding  presents.  Pretty  cook. 
No  dog,"  for  every  few  hours  Edith  would 
see  a  Tattered  Tom  pause  in  his  course 
along  the  road  to  scan  our  bare  hill  for 
signs  of  man,  and  then  come  slumping  up 
the  long  driveway.  Clearly,  we  must  have 
a  man  living  on  the  place. 

The  first  day  I  went  to  town,  I  visited 
an  intelligence  office — ^falsely  so  called. 


Here  I  secured  a  paragon,  sober,  honest, 
and  industrious,  capable  and  obliging — at 
least,  they  promised  to  send  such  a  one  to 
meet  me  at  the  6:50  for  Long  Ledge.  I 
searched  the  station  like  Diogenes ;  I  wait- 
ed over  till  the  6:15  accommodation,  but 
no  such  man  appeared.  Edith  says  there 
never  was  one,  but  I  am  of  a  trusting  dis- 
position, and  have  never  ceased  to  regret 
him. 

Next  morning  I  browbeat  the  intelli- 
gence office  into  producing  their  man.  He 
met  me  promptly,  and  he  returned  as 
promptly  with  me  the  next  morning,  say- 
ing that  he  found  the  country  lonely.  Here 
I  lose  the  order  of  my  narrative.  For  some 
time  we  remembered  them  by  name  and 
for  a  longer  time  by  number,  but  they  rise 
up  before  me  now  as  one  monstrous  com- 
posite who  smoked  and  drank  and  swore, 
made  away  with  the  teaspoons,  set  fire  to 
the  stable,  slept  by  day  and  prowled  by 
night,  staggered  through  the  village 
streets,  and  made  love  to  Maggie. 

All  of  them  did  that.  For  quantity 
Maggie  must  have  had  the  most  brilliant 
season  of  any  summer  girl  east  of  the 
Kockies.  She  seemed  to  me  to  be  the 
disturbing  element  in  almost  every  case. 
She  certainly  should  have  looked  out  for 
the  teaspoons  instead  of  flirting  with  their 
abstractor,  and,  though  she  repented  with 
tears,  my  wife  assured  me  that  she  drove 
the  next  incumbent  to  drink  by  refusing 
him  three  evenings  in  succession. 

Certain  it  is  that  our  last  importation, 
Dan,  might  have  proved  a  success  if  she 
had  not  turned  his  head  the  first  day,  and 
reduced  him  to  a  day  dreaming  fool  and 
dawdler  on  the  kitchen  steps.  After  he 
had  broken  the  mowing  machine  and  left 
the  hose  running  into  the  cellar  as  a  result 
of  a  quarrel  with  Maggie,  we  read  the  riot 
act.  Dan  was  sent  off,  and  Maggie  threat- 
ened with  instant  dismissal  if  he  was 
found  on  the  premises.  The  last  clause 
was  added  when  he  got  a  place  with  the 
doctor,  our  nearest  neighbor  on  the  village 
street. 

With  the  appearance  of  the  hired  man, 
there  had  been  a  complete  disappearance 
of  the  tramp,  but  Edith  said  it  was  merely 
having  the  same  tramp  around  all  day  in- 
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stead  of  different  ones.  After  Dan's  de- 
parture, she  proposed  an  interregnum  to 
see  if  the  tramps  returned,  and  1  acceded 
from  the  conviction  that  the  intelligence 
office  would  close  its  doors  in  my  face. 
Dan  had  not  been  gone  a  day  when  the 
first  Weary  Willy  appeared  and  demanded 
pie,  with  a  horrid  leer.  And  now  we  open- 
ly disparaged  our  Aunt  Mary. 

From  Aunt  Mary,  we  proceeded  to 
revile  the  world  at  large. 

"  To  think,"  I  cried,  "  that  the  age  that 
has  produced  the  lawn  mower  cannot  sup- 
ply a  man  to  work  it,  nor  one  simply  to 
sit  on  its  automobile !  " 

"  Oh,"  wailed  Edith,  "  why  can't  people 
have  automobile  servants,  too?"  and  she 
went  up  stairs  with  all  sail  set  for  a  good 
cry. 

But  on  me  her  last  words  had  had  elec- 
trical effect.  Automobile  servants !  Why 
not  ?  I  saw  it  all  at  once  in  a  vision,  as 
artists  and  inventors  do,  cause,  effeot — 
means,  result — and  the  result  was  the  mil- 
lennium. 

I  went  to  town  for  a  week,  sending  up  a 
porter  to  do  the  dragon.  When  I  came 
home  Saturday  there  was  a  huge  trunk 
in  my  wake  and  the  light  of  triumph  in 
my  eye.  I  hurried  Edith  from  supper  to 
the  man's  room  in  the  stable,  where  the 
trunk  had  been  placed,  and  there  I  un- 
folded to  her  my  scheme.  First  I  took  out 
a  lawn  mower,  to  all  appearance  like  our 
old  one,  but  really  fitted  with  an  electrical 
appliance  that  made  it  an  automobile  lawn 
mower,  self  propelling,  and  easily  set  to 
turn  around  at  any  given  distance. 

Edith  was  in  raptures.  "  It's  the  most 
wonderful  thing  I  ever  dreamed  of !  "  she 
cried,  as  I  explained.  "  I  don't  think  you 
appreciate  how  great  you  really  are.  You 
don't  know  how  lonely  I've  boon  all  this 
week,  but  now  I  see  what  it  all  meant.  Oh, 
I  am  so  proud.  Just  think  what  this  will 
mean  to  thousands  of  households.  Why, 
we  needn't  think  of  another  man  now — if 
it  wasn't  for  the  tramps." 

I  hid  my  blushes  in  the  trunk,  from 
which  I  presently  drew  and  adjusted  our 
new  man.  Of  course  I  shall  not  divulge 
his  mechanism,  but  his  outward  appear- 
ance, which  had  occupied  much  of  my 
time,  I  can  describe.  His  light  steel  frame 
was  of  magnificent  proportions,  imperfect- 
ly concealed  by  an  old  fishing  suit  of  my 
own.  A  wax  figure  being  impracticable 
for  the  work  in  which  he  was  to  engage,  I 
had  hunted  out  a  maker  of  cigar  store  ad- 
vertisements to  model  a  countenance  for 
it,  and  he  had  entered  into  his  work  like 
a  true  artist. 

The    result   was   a   cross    between    the 


Young  Augustus  and  a  clothing  store  fig- 
ure. The  features  were  the  features  of 
the  Y'oung  Augustus,  but  the  complexion 
was  the  complexion  of  the  lay  figure.  Re- 
membering my  football  days,  when  our 
spirits  sank  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
number  of  red  haired  men  on  the  opposing 
team,  I  had  crowned  my  work  with  an  au- 
burn wig. 

Edith  drew  back  speechless.  She  lis- 
tened without  a  word  to  my  account  of 
the  difficulties  I  had  surmounted  in  bal- 
ancing the  figure  and  in  reproducing  a 
natural  gait.  Then  I  screwed  the  hands 
to  the  mowing  machine  handle,  and  in  the 
dusk  I  took  my  masterpiece  out  and  set  it 
for  a  ten  yard  and  return  trip  across  the 
lawn. 

Slowly  the  contrivance  started  off  to  the 
familiar  clatter  of  the  lawn  mower,  in  a 
way  so  lifelike,  so  in  harmony  with  its 
surroundings,  that  I  was  almost  overpow- 
ered. Slowly  it  turned  at  the  required 
distance,  and  as  it  came  towards  us  and 
halted,  Edith  clutched  my  arm  and  whis- 
pered :  "  Dudley,  this  is  wicked." 

I  controlled  my  Satanic  exultation,  and 
explained  to  her  that  this  was  only  a  sort 
of  sublimated  burglar  alarm  that  I  had 
been  inspired  by  her  words  to  make  for 
her  sake.  With  this  to  guard  her,  she  was 
safe;  without  it,  she  must  be  a  prey  to  the 
knoAvn  terrors  of  the  hired  man  or  to  the 
unknown  horrors  .of  butcheiy  and  the 
wrath  of  Aunt  Mary.  Gradually  her  fears 
subsided,  and,  by  a  cunning  appeal  to  her 
curiosity,  I  taught  her  to  regulate  the 
thing  herself. 

At  this  point  Maggie  appeared  to  see 
what  was  the  excitement. 

"  We  must  tell  her,"  I  whispered.  But 
now  it  was  my  turn  to  listen  to  a  perfectly 
unintelligible  explanation  of  the  scheme. 

"  Now,  of  course,"  my  wife  concluded, 
"you  won't  be  silly  enough  to  be  afraid 
of  it." 

"  Afraid  ?  Me  afraid  of  anything  in  the 
shape  of  a  man !  "  crowed  Maggie.  *'  What 
do  you  call  him  ?  " 

"  Why,  a  sort  of  automobile."  I  an- 
swered with  some  hesitation.  I  had  not 
thought  of  a  name  or  patent  yet. 

"  Automobile !  Automobile !  "  she  mim- 
icked. "  I  could  never  get  all  that  out  in  a 
hurry.  I'll  call  him  Billy,  for  short :  "  and 
Billy  he  was  from  that  day. 

Billy  worked  to  a  charm.  I  started  him 
Monday  morning  when  I  left  for  the  train, 
and  Edith  saw  no  fewer  than  six  knights 
of  the  road  pause  at  our  gate,  hesitate, 
and  then  go  on.  She  took  Billy  in  for 
lunch,  at  the  suggestion  of  Maggie,  ever 
mindful  of  Dan's  window  at  the  doctor's. 
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quarter  of  a  mile  away.  Suddenly  Maggie 
spied  a  tramp  toiling  up  our  driveway. 
She  rushed  to  Billy  where  he  stood  alert, 
one  foot  in  air,  at  the  shed  door.  She  set 
the  comhination,  touched  the  button,  and 
Billy  strode  forth  majestic,  propelling  his 
machine.  The  tramp  turned  and  scuttled 
for  the  road,  and  Edith  napped  luxurious- 
ly in  the  hammock  to  the  domestic  cluck 
of  the  lawn  mower. 

In  the  afternoon  she  arrayed  Billy  in 
his  undress  livery,  screwed  him  on  to  the 
box  of  the  automobile,  and  went  oflF  to  ex- 
plore the  country  roads,  leaving  the  mower 
draped  with  his  coat  to  protect  Maggie. 
Day  after  day  papsed,  with  none  to  molest 
or  make  afraid.  Some  screed  of  "  Man  I 
Danger !  "  must  have  been  graven  on  our 
gate  posts,  and  gradually  Billy  was  used 
only  for  the  good  of  the  lawn,  or  for  an 
occasional  demonstration  in  force.  The 
lines  of  care  disappeared  from  Edith's 
face,  and  Maggie  began  to  have  the  time 
of  her  life.  Dan  had  become  furiously 
jealous. 

One  Sunday  morning  Maggie  came 
home  from  church  in  great  spirits.  "Dan's 
that  foolish,"  she  said  to  my  wife.  "  He's 
been  asking  me  about  Billy,  and  I  get 
around  him  every  time." 

"  Does  he  suspect  anything  ? "  asked 
Edith. 

"  Not  he !  "  cried  Maggie.  "  He  asked 
me  what  kind  of  a  man  we'd  got,  that 
never  came  off  the  place.  *  A  very  unusual 
kind,'  says  I ;  *  Jionest,  sober  and  indus- 
trious, capable  and  willing,'  I  says.  *  Does 
he  never  smoke  ? '  asks  Dan.  *  Not  since 
he  signed  the  pledge,'  1  said ;  *  he's  no  com- 
mon man.' 

"  *  What  was  he  doing  with  himself  last 
night  ? '  asks  Dan.  I  didn't  tell  you, 
ma'am,  that  last  night  when  you  was  out 
walking,  I  started  Billy  going  just  for 
company,  and  I  forgot  to  set  the  point  at 
where  to  turn,  and  before  I  could  catch 
him,  the  mower  was  against  the  stone  wall 
and  Billy  throwed  up  over  the  handle, 
standing  on  his  hands,  with  his  head  down 
and  his  legs  going  like  a  windmill  in  the 
air.  I  rushed  up  and  quieted  him  and  led 
him  in  gently-like,  and  by  good  luck  it 
was  most  dark,  so  Dan  couldn't  see  plain. 
So  when  he  asked  me  what  was  Billy  doing 
last  night,  I  said :  *  Oh,  that's  what  they 
call  parallel  bars.  He's  been  an  athlete, 
as  any  one  may  see,  and  he  likes  to  keep 
his  hand  in.' 

"  *  And  his  feet  up,'  says  Dan.  *  But 
there's  no  call  for  you  to  lead  him  in  by 
the  hand  that  way.'  *  Maybe  there  is,'  says 
I,  blushing  as  best  I  could.  '  Well,  I'll 
comr  over  and  have  a  talk  with  him,'  says 


Dan.  '  You'll  not,'  says  I.  '  He'll  never 
speak  to  the  likes  of  you,  Dan  Connell. 
He's  not  your  kind  of  a  man,  and  you 
remember  that  if  you're  caught  on  our 
place,  I  leave,'  says  I.  That  angered  Dan, 
and  he  said :  *  Maggie  O'Farrell,'  he  says, 
*  if  there's  any  nonsense  between  him  and 
you,  I'll  break  every  bone  in  his  body.' 
'  And  that,'  says  I,  laughing,  *  you  never 
can  do.' " 

That  very  evening,  coming  home  from 
a  walk,  we  stood  transfixed  to  see  Maggie 
sitting  on  the  back  porch,  in  the  moon- 
light, with  a  man's  arm  about  her  waist. 
Moreover,  she  was  talking  in  the  most  co- 
quettish manner,  and  at  last  she  laid  her 
head  upon  his  manly  shoulder. 

I  strode  forward.  "  Dan,"  I  thundered^ 
"  leave  this  place  this  instant.  Maggie, 
you  will  go  tomorrow  morning." 

Maggie  started  up  with  a  scream,  and 
the  light  from  the  kitchen  window  re- 
vealed the  classic  profile  of  Automo  Billy. 

This  was  only  the  first  of  a  series  of 
studies  in  still  life  that  Maggie  arranged 
for  the  benefit  of  Dan.  "  Billy  paring 
apples  on  the  back  steps,"  "  Billy  reading 
the  paper  by  the  kitchen  lamp,"  "  Billy  in 
all  sorts  of  tender  attitudes  by  moon- 
light." In  our  anxiety  lest  Dan  should 
wreak  vengeance  on  Billy,  we  were  thank- 
ful that  the  summer  was  drawing  to  a 
close.  We  forgot  that  the  elements  of  a 
man's  destruction  come  from  within. 

Our  last  week  came,  and  as  I  walked  up 
from  the  station  for  the  last  time,  I  felt  a 
warm  leap  in  my  heart  for  the  little  cot- 
tage, so  full  of  pleasant  memories,  for 
Billy,  our  protector,  and  even  for  frugal 
Aunt  Mary.  I  turned  in  at  our  gate  with 
quickened  step,  and  then  what  sight  blast- 
ed my  vision.  The  automobile,  covered 
with  dust,  stood  before  the  door.  Maggie 
was  wringing  her  hands  on  the  piazza,  and 
across  the  lawn  hurried  the  doctor,  with 
his  little  black  case,  Dan  close  behind  him 
with  another. 

I  flew  up  that  driveway,  gained  the  steps 
before  them,  dashed  Maggie  aside,  and 
bounded  up  the  stairs  crying :  "  Edith ! 
Edith !  "  The  dusty  tracks  of  something 
dragged  along  led  to  the  guest  room.  Oh, 
Edith! 

There  she  sat,  white  with  excitement, 
and  on  Aunt  Mary's  best  spread  lay  Au- 
tomo Billy,  a  mangled  wreck,  his  beau- 
teous profile  cleft  by  a  lengthwise  crack, 
but  still  pink  cheeked  and  smiling. 

"Edith!"  I  panted.  "Are  you  alive? 
What  has  happened  ?  " 

"  Oh,"  she  sobbed,  "  I  got  off  to  get  some 
flowers  right  by  our  gate,  and  the  automo- 
bile started,  I  don't  know  how,  and  ran 
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into  a  bank,  and  I  must  have  forgot  to 
screw  Billy  on,  for  he  pitched  off  head 
foremost,  against  a  wall.  Dan  was  going 
by,  and  ran  up  to  help,  and  I  told  him  to 
run  for  the  doctor — ^just  to  get  him  away — 
and  now  what  shall  we  do  when  the  doctor 
comes  ? " 

His  step  was  on  the  stair.  "  We  must 
tell  him  all,"  I  said. 

The  doctor's  face  as  he  saw  Billy  was 
beyond  description.  Edith  began  to  laugh 
wildly,  and  I  chimed  in.  He  looked  from 
one  to  another  of  us,  and  then  at  Billy 
with  such  an  expression  that  I  had  to  pull 
myself  together  and  explain.  The  doctor 
is  a  good  fellow,  and,  when  he  had  had 
his  laugh  out,  we  debated  what  to  do  next. 
•  "  You'll  have  to  account  for  Billy's  dis- 
appearance to  the  neighbors,"  he  said. 
"  I'm  coroner,  but  I  guess  it's  the  power  of 
the  press  that  you  need  here.  No  one 
knows  of  the  accident  but  Dan.  We'll 
cork  him,  and  put  an  item  in  the  pai>er 
to  the  effect  that  Mr.  D.  Havens  has  lost  a 
valuable  man  in  Billy,  who  left  for  parts 
unknown  last  Saturday.  Mr.  Havens  has 
the  sympathy  of  the  community.  You'll 
have  to  own  up  to  Dan,  though." 

I  went  to  the  head  of  the  stairs.  Maggie 
was  standing  in  the  lower  hall  with  her 
apron  to  her  eyes,  moaning  out :  "  So 
handsome,  so  willin' — never  in  my  way, 
nor  swearin',  nor  drunken,  nor  quarrelin'." 

"  Oh,  Maggie,  don't  take  on  so,  darlin'. 
You  don't  care  for  him  all  that.    I'd  do  a 


heap  more  for  you  than  ever  he  did,  and 
now  the  poor  lad's  dead  and  done  for  any 
way — heaven  rest  his  soul !  " 

Maggie's  shoulders  shook  the  more. 

"  I'll  be  a  better  man  to  you  than  he. 
I'll  neither  drink  nor  swear  nor " 

"  Don't  promise  too  much,  Dan,"  I 
called,  "  until  you've  seen  Billy.  Maggie, 
bring  him  up." 

Dan  entered  the  room,  white  and  awed. 
He  looked  at  Billy,  and,  with  one  howl, 
bounded  to  the  door.  Maggie  caught  him, 
and  we  all  began  to  explain  at  once.  Then 
it  dawned  upon  him.  He  turned  to  Mag- 
gie. 

"I  said  you'd  flirt  with  a  stick,  and 
you  have." 

"  It  was  only  to  make  you  mad,"  she  fal- 
tered. 

"  You  won't  tell,  wQl  you,  Dan?  "  asked 
Edith. 

Dan  saw  his  opportunity,  and  seized  it. 

"  Not  if  Maggie'U  go  to  the  prieat's  with 
me  tomorrow." 

"  Oh,  well,"  said  Maggie,  "seeing  Billy's 
dead  and  done  for." 

But  the  past  had  been  too  real  to  Dan 
for  trifling,  and  he  left  the  room,  murmur- 
ing, "  Poor  lad,  poor  lad.  Heaven  rest  his 
soul." . 

The  next  week  we  left  Maggie  at  the 
doctor's.  And  Billy?  It  may  have  been 
malicious,  but  we  glued  him  and  straight- 
ened him  and  set  him  in  a  dark  comer  to 
await  the  coming  of  Aunt  Mary. 


VILLANELLE. 
AtJTUHN  comes  riding  down  the  way 
On  paths  his  sister  Summer  made 
With  bloom  of  blossoms  day  by  day. 


The  goldenrod,  like  courtiers  gay, 

Bows  where  his  royal  course  is  laid. 
Autumn  comes  riding  down  the  way. 


Oh,  eventides  of  rose  and  gray, 

Prithee,  what  made  the  summer  fade — 
With  bloom  of  blossoms  day  by  day  ? 

Fulfilled  her  promise  of  her  May, 

And  now  with  devastating  blade. 
Autumn  comes  riding  down  the  way. 

Oh,  heart  of  mine,  the  sign  obey ! 

Time  was  when  Spring  thy  life  arrayed 
With  bloom  of  blossoms  day  by  day. 


And  now— alas  !  ye  can  but  say, 

"Time,  I  have  felt  thy  accolade.'* 
With  dearth  of  blossoms  day  by  day, 
Autumn  comes  riding  down  the  way. 


Theadotia  Pickering  Garrison. 
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THE  CAPITAL  OF  STAGELAND. 

New  York  is  not  only  the  mecca  of  all 
American  actors'  hopes  for  recognition, 
but  it  is  a  town  after  their  own  merry 
hearts,  and  the  longing  they  have  for 
Broadway  cannot  be  measured.  It  is  not 
only  pleasure,  however,  but  work,  that  lures 
them  to  the  metropolis  at  least  once  in 
every  twelvemonth.  For  no  matter  where 
the  tour  of  a  new  attraction  may  begin  in 
the  fall,  with  but  very  few  exceptions,  the 
people  are  engaged  and  the  rehearsals  held 
in  New  York.  Last  summer,  a  girl  who 
lived  in  California  traveled  all  the  way 
to  Manhattan,  where  she  signed  her  con- 
tract ;  rehearsed  in  Orange,  because  all  the 
city  stages  were  occupied ;  and  then  jour- 
neyed half  way  across  the  continent  again 
to  open  in  Denver. 

As  early  as  Easter,  smooth  shaven  men, 
and  women  with  wondrous  hair,  begin  to 
haunt  the  Rialto.  This  is  the  term  ap- 
plied to  the  western  side  of  Broadway  be- 
tween Thirty  Fourth  and  Forty  Second 
Streets.  Formerly  the  theatrical  parade 
ground  was  on  the  south  side  of  Union 
Square,  but  it  has  moved  north  with  the 
upward  trend  of  everything  else  in  restless 
New  York.  The  name  was  probably  de- 
rived from  Shakspere's  employment  of 
the  phrase  "  What  news  on  the  Rialto  t " 
in  "  The  Merchant  of  Venice."  It  is  cer- 
tainly the  greatest  of  all  centers  of  the- 
atrical gossip.  London  knows  nothing  like 
it,  because  England  has  not  a  tithe  of  the 
traveling  troupes  that  every  season  cover 
this  broad  land  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific. 

It  is  small  wonder,  then,  that  during 
August  and  September  every  theater, 
every  hall,  in  Manhattan,  Brooklyn,  and 
the  adjacent  cities  in  Jersey,  is  occupied 
for  rehearsals,  from  ten  in  the  morning 
until  long  past  midnight.  Indeed,  some  of 
the  dress  rehearsals  begin  after  the  witch- 
ing hour,  and  last  until  cockcrow. 

Those  who  have  no  personal  knowledge 
of  life  behind  the  scenes  commonly  sup- 
I)osc  that  it  is  composed  of  equal  parts  of 
glitter  and  ease.  Attendance  at  rehearsals 
will  soon  disabuse  one  of  any  such  impres- 
sion. A  whole  company  must  wait  on  the 
stupid  member  who  requires  incessant 
drilling;  and  it  is  so  much  easier  to  act 


before  an  audience  than  without  one  that 
even  clever  players  find  it  difficult,  at  re- 
hearsals, to  throw  themselves  into  their 
parts  with  that  abandon  which  the  stage 
manager  demands. 

The  late  Augustin  Daly  was  particular- 
ly exacting  at  such  times.  During  a  re- 
hearsal of  "The  Merry  Wives  of  Wind- 
sor "  he  called  a  halt  in  the  episode  where 
Dr,  Caius  hauls  the  boy  Simple  out  of  the 
closet.  The  actor  who  was  playing  Simple^ 
although  he  had  made  up  his  mind  how  he 
was  to  howl  and  protest  at  the  evening 
performance,  had  thought  it  not  worth 
while  to  make  a  fool  of  himself  in  the 
way  of  shrieks  and  grimaces  for  the  mere 
benefit  of  his  fellows,  so  he  simply  allowed 
himself  to  be  led  forth  quietly  by  the  ear. 

"  Is  that  the  way  you  propose  to  do  it  ?  " 
demanded  Mr.  Daly. 

"  No,  sir,  of  course  not,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Well,  then,  would  you  mind  letting  me 
see  what  you  do  propose  to  do  ? " 

Speaking  of  Daly's,  "  The  Geisha  "  was 
rehearsed  and  put  on  in  ten  days,  almost  a 
record  achievement  in  the  way  of  "  reali- 
zing "  a  play,  as  it  is  called.  But  it  had  had 
a  long  run  in  London,  and  there  was  no 
experimenting,  as  is  usual  with  new  plays. 
The  average  time  required  is  from  three 
to  four  weeks.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  case 
of  "The  Adventures  of  Frangois"  last 
autumn,  a  piece  is  rehearsed  longer  than 
it  is  played.  The  actors  receive  nothing 
for  their  time  during  rehearsals;  salaries 
do  not  begin  until  the  first  performance. 

Along  New  York's  Rialto  are  the  book- 
ing and  agents'  offices.  Nowadays,  how- 
ever, almost  all  the  booking  is  done 
through  one  firm,  Klaw  &  Erlanger,  the 
foundation  stones  of  the  theatrical  syndi- 
cate. The  concern  was  originally  Jeffer- 
son, Klaw  &  Erlanger,  a  son  of  Joseph 
Jefferson  being  at  that  time  a  partner. 
One  of  their  first  productions  was  "  The 
Country  Circus,"  a  combination  stage  and 
ring  performance  which  brought  a  dash  of 
vaudeville  into  comedy  before  the  days  of 
the  continuous.  When  Charles  Frohman 
began  to  be  a  power  in  the  land,  he  laid 
out  the  tours  of  his  companies  through 
Klaw  &  Erlanger,  and  in  this  way  the 
trust  was  started.  Other  charter  mem- 
bers are  Al  Hayman,  from  San  Francisco, 
the  moneyed  man  of  the  group ;  Nixon  & 
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Zimmerman,  who  own  the  three  leading 
theaters  of  Philadelphia,  and  Rich  & 
Harris,  formerly  of  Boston.  Rich  is  also 
a  wealthy  man,  who  made  a  fortune  with 
spiritualistic  publications.  The  only  com- 
panies of  prominence  who  do  not  book 
through  the  syndicate  are  Mrs.  Fiske's 
and  Henrietta  Crosman's. 

WHERE  ENGAGEMENTS  ABE  MADE. 

Agents  are  plentiful  along  the  Rialto. 
Many  are  women  who  have  been  actresses, 
and  who  possess  a  practical  knowledge  of 
what  is  wanted.  To  them  the  managers 
send,  when  they  are  casting  a  play,  and 
announce  their  needs.  Some  people,  of 
course,  are  retained  from  season  to  season, 
but  as  special  productions  are  coming 
more  and  more  to  be  the  rule,  even  the 
best  players  find  that  they  must  expect  a 
shift  with  each  autumn.  Personality  is 
considered  as  well  as  talent,  and  while  a 
leading  woman  may  be  just  the  thing  for  a 
manager  Who  is  doing  a  society  play  this 
year,  she  will  not  answer  for  the  romantic 
melodrama  he  means  to  put  on  next.  Thus 
it  comes  about  that  from  May  to  Septem- 
ber New  York  is  thronged  with  player 
folk  "  looking  for  an  engagement." 

The  actor  seeks  an  agent — in  the  busy 
season  he  generally  has  to  linger  long  for 
an  interview,  so  that  the  waiting  room 
looks  something  like  an  intelligence  office 
— and  has  his  name,  his  "  line,"  and  the 
salary  he  expects  entered  on  the  books, 
"Line"  refers  to  his  style  of  parts,  as 
"  lead,"  "  juvenile,"  "  character,^'  "heavy." 
"  Juvenile  "  by  no  means  implies  a  boy's 
role,  but  describes  the  part  next  in  im- 
portance to  the  leading  man's  in  the  love 
interest.  Character  is  anything  on  the 
eccentric  order,  in  which  the  player's  per- 
sonality is  disguised,  and  is  generally  ac- 
counted easier  to  play  than  the  so  called 
"straight"  parts.  "Heavy"  means  the 
villain,  or  any  unsympathetic  role.  On 
the  female  side,  we  have,  next  to  the  lead, 
also  a  heavy,  an  adventuress  or  "  lady 
villain";  ingenue,  corresponding  to  ju- 
venile; soubrette,  involving  a  dash  of  farce 
in  its  comedy;  and  grande  dame,  or  old 
woman's  role. 

The  seeker  after  a  new  engagement 
usually  leaves  his  photograph,  for,  as  may 
be  imagined,  looks  play  an  important  part 
in  obtaining  employment  on  the  stage. 
The  notice  posted  conspicuously  in  the 
agencies,  "  No  photographs  returned," 
suggests  the  huge  collection  of  such  sou- 
venirs that  these  bureaus  must  acquire 
as  the  years  go  by.  His  application  filed, 
the  actor  leaves  the  rest  to  fate,  but  calls 
in  at  the  agency  almost  daily  in  the  hope 


that  his  baited  hook  may  have  caught  a 
manager.  But  it  is  anxious  waiting,  espe- 
cially for  him  who  is  only  a  little  way  up 
the  ladder  of  fame,  for  of  course  the  lower 
rounds  are  more  crowded  than  the  upper 
ones.  There  are  fifty  applicants  for  small 
parts  for  every  ten  who  are  chosen. 

But  on  what  system  does  the  agent  dis- 
criminate among  the  fifty,  you  ask?  His 
fitness  for  the  position  is  shown  in  select- 
ing players.  It  is  more  to  his  interest  to 
please  the  manager  than  the  actor,  id- 
though  the  latter  pays  the  commission, 
half  of  his  second  week's  salary.  If  the 
agent  does  not  know  about  the  play,  he 
seeks  all  the  available  information,  and 
may  even  read  the  book.  He  also  inquires 
about  the  players  already  engaged.  Such 
things  as  height  and  coloring  must  be 
taken  into  account.  If  the  leading  man 
be  of  only  medium  stature,  it  would  not 
do  to  offer  the  stage  manager  a  long 
legged  juvenile,  and  a  particularly  pretty 
ingenue  would  better  be  placed  elsewhere 
than  in  the  company  of  a  woman  star  lack- 
ing in  beauty. 

The  agent,  having  made  his  selection, 
communicates  with  the  manager  once 
more,  and  submits  portraits  of  the  can- 
didates. If  his  choice  is  approved,  the 
matter  of  salary  comes  up.  For  a  juvenile, 
the  "  line  "  most  frequently  represented  in 
the  agencies,  the  average  is  about  thirty 
dollars  a  week,  the  range  being  from 
twenty  to  fifty,  the  season  nowadays  con- 
sisting of  little  more  than  twenty  five 
weeks. 

"isn't  it  nice  on  BROADWAY?" 

But  even  after  he  has  "been  placed" 
for  the  coming  season,  the  actor  is  very 
likely  to  linger  on  in  New  York  through 
the  summer.  There  is  probably  no  other 
one  calling  in  the  community  whose  mem- 
bers have  such  a  deep  affection  for 
Gotham.  Hints  of  this  may  be  gleaned 
from  the  quantity  of  songs  used  in  the 
theaters  eulogizing  the  city's  main  artery. 
One  of  the  musical  comedies  of  last  spring 
contained  a  number  called  "  Too  Many 
Miles  from  Broadway,"  which  set  forth 
tableau  representations  of  various  scenes 
on  the  famous  street  while  the  principals 
were  singing  the  words.  It  is  on  Broad- 
way that  the  player  meets  friends  whom 
he  has  not  seen  in  years,  perhaps,  and 
whom  he  may  not  see  for  years  again.  New 
York  is  "  home  "  to  him,  though  he  may 
be  abiding  during  his  stay  in  the  hall  bed- 
room of  a  boarding  house.  Even  when  he 
has  only  a  six  days'  holiday,  as  during 
Holy  Week,  when  many  companies  "  lay 
off,"  the  actor  will  pay  his  own  way  from 
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Boston  or  Cincinnati,  for  the  sake  of 
passing  his  brief  vacation  in  New  York. 

The  privilege  of  spending  the  entire 
year  in  the  metropolis  is  valued  so  highly 
by  some  players,  that  they  refuse  to  accept 
lucrative  engagements  that  will  take  them 
"  on  the  road."  Of  course,  only  those  who 
have  a  private  income,  or  who  are  so  high- 
ly thought  of  that  they  can  afford  to  dic- 
tate to  managers,  can  enjoy  this  acme  of 
the  thespian's  aspirations.  Undoubtedly 
the  opportunity  of  staying  all  winter  in 
town  is  a  factor  with  De  Wolf  Hopper  and 
Lillian  Russell  in  causing  them  to  forego 
the  honor  of  heading  companies  of  their 
own  and  sink  into  the  small  type  of  Weber 
is  Fields'  stock. 

Players  starting  forth  at  the  beginning 
of  the  season  begin  counting  the  weeks 
that  will  elapse  before  they  will  be  back  in 
New  York  again.  Nat  Goodwin  once  said 
that  he  would  rather  be  a  lamp  post  in 
New  York  than  a  millionaire  in  Omaha, 
the  latter  typifying  all  cities  outside  of  the 
metropolis.  As  America  has  more  dra- 
matic companies  than  any  other  country, 
New  York  is  in  a  certain  sense  the  capital 
of  the  world's  stageland. 


THE   GIRL   WHO   "DOUBLED"   QUEEN 
AND   PRINCE. 

Ethel  Aomick,  now  an  important  mem- 
ber of  the  Empire  stock,  received  her  start 
in  rather  an  odd  way.  Bom  in  Nevada, 
where  her  father  was  a  builder  of  the 
machinery  used  in  the  Comstock  mines, 
she  was  sent  to  Boston  to  be  educated. 
There  she  developed  a  fondness  for  decla- 
mation. In  1897,  Mr.  Southwick,  head 
master  of  the  Emerson  School  of  Oratory 
and  a  great  Shaksperian  authority  at  the 
Hub,  arranged  a  Shakspere  week  for  his 
pupils.  Miss  Horniek  played  many  parts 
in  the  six  days,  including  one  that  she 
had  not  intended  to  take.  In  "  Richard 
III  "  she  was  cast  for  Elizabeth,  but  a  girl 
who  was  to  impersonate  one  of  the  young 
princes  decided  at  the  last  minute  that 
she  couldn't  get  up  her  courage  to  put  on 
tights,  so  Miss  Horniek  did  both  the  queen 
and  the  prince. 

Augustin  Daly  was  in  Boston  at  the 
time,  and,  hearing  of  Miss  Hornick's 
doubling,  he  asked  that  she  be  sent  to  him. 
There  had  been  no  thought  of  her  going 
on  the  professional  stage,  but  an  offer  from 
a  manager  of  Daly's  standing  was  not  to 
be  lightly  turned  aside.  Miss  Horniek 
sign^  a  contract,  and  then  wrote  home  to 
tell  what  she  had  done.  The  company 
sailed  for  Europe  very  shortly,  and  she 
went  with  it.     She  did  not  appear,  how- 


ever, until  August  26— which  happens  to  be 
her  birthday — in  the  open  air  performance 
of  "  As  You  Like  It "  on  the  sward  out- 
side the  memorial  buildings  at  Stratford 
on  Avon.  She  was  cast  for  Celia,  and, 
being  in  an  early  scene,  was  able  to  say  a 
few  lines  before  rain  drove  troupe  and 
spectators  indoors.  Later  she  was  made 
understudy  to  Ada  Eehan,  but  she  left 
the  company  after  Mr.  Daly  began  to  cast 
her  in  his  musical  comedies. 

If  Mr.  Daly  knew  that  a  member  of  his 
forces  contemplated  leaving  at  the  end  of 
the  season,  he  was  very  likely  to  dismiss 
the  intending  deserter  at  once;  and  be- 
ginners have  difficulty  in  finding  parts. 
So  in  fear  and  trembling  lest  "  the  gov- 
ernor "  should  hear  of  her  plans,  Miss 
Horniek  set  about  calling  upon  other  man- 
agers. She  went  first  to  Daniel  Frohman, 
and  almost  as  soon  as  he  saw  her  he  said : 
"  I  think  you  are  the  person  I  am  looking 
for  to  play  Trafalgar  Oower  in  *  Tre- 
lawny  of  the  Wells.'  " 

Which  was  as  much  as  to  say  that  she 
was  hired  because  she  "  looked  the  part." 
Managers,  however,  are  constantly  doing 
just  this  thing,  and  very  often,  as  in  Miss 
Hornick's  case,  they  find  that  they  have 
made  no  mistake.  Daniel  Frohman  did  it 
with  Ferdinand  Gottschalk  as  T  we  en- 
way  es  in  "  The  Amazons  " ;  A.  M.  Palmer 
did  it  with  Alfred  Hickman  for  Little 
Billee  in  "Trilby."  Miss  Horniek  re- 
mained with  the  "  Trelawny  "  company, 
and,  by  a  turn  of  fortune's  wheel,  found 
herself  back  at  Daly's  the  very  next  season, 
this  time  under  the  Frohman  regime  and 
as  Miss  Dodd  in  "  The  Maneuvers  of 
Jane."  During  the  past  winter  she  joined 
the  Empire  stock,  and  made  a  hit  as  Mrs. 
Porter,  the  disagreeable  woman  in  "  Mrs. 
Dane's  Defense."  On  one  occasion.  Miss 
Millward  being  ill,  she  was  called  on  at 
short  notice  to  play  her  part  of  the  widow. 

"Wear  your  Mrs,  Porter  gown,"  the 
stage  manager  suggested,  as  a  means  of 
hurrying  things. 

But  this  Miss  Horniek  said  she  tsould 
not  do,  declaring  that  in  that  gown  she 
couldn't  help  but  be  Mrs,  Porter.  In  the 
road  tour  of  "  Mrs.  Dane's  Defense " 
Miss  Horniek  will  regularly  play  the  role 
originated  here  by  Miss  Millward. 

CONCERNING  WILLIAM  GILLETTE. 

William  Gillette  opens  with  "  Sherlock 
Holmes  "  at  Henry  Irving's  London  the- 
ater in  August.  Of  course  he  hopes  to 
duplicate  the  triumph  he  achieved  in  Eng- 
land with  "  Secret  Service"  in  1897;  but 
there  is  no  banking  on  the  thing.    The  fact 
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that  playgoers  liked  a  man  in  one  piece 
does  not  commit  them  to  liking  him  in 
another.  That  is  why  managers  must  take 
such  long  chances.  Mr.  Frohman  has  en- 
gaged the  Lyceum  for  a  certain  term,  and 
if  "  Sherlock  Holmes  "  fails,  he  will  still 
have  the  theater  on  his  hands.  But  if  the 
play  seems  to  miss  fire  at  the  start,  its 
sponsors  may  console  themselves  with  the 
recollection  that  "  Secret  Service,"  on  its 
first  trial  at  a  matinee  in  Philadelphia, 
was  voted  a  no  account  affair. 

Gillette's  father,  now  deceased,  ran  for 
Prohibition  Governor  of  Connecticut,  and 
William,  the  youngest  son,  was  born  in 
Hartford.  It  was  planned  to  make  a  lawyer 
of  him,  but  his  youthful  bent  was  towards 
mechanics.  As  he  grew  older,  however,  the 
glamour  of  the  stage  claimed  him,  and 
through  the  influence  of  Mark  Twain,  a 
neighbor  in  Hartford,  he  secured  a  small 
part  in  the  Twain  play,  "  A  Gilded  Age." 
Gillette  cherished  the  ambition  to  write 
dramas  as  well  as  to  act  in  them.  His 
first  was  "  The  Professor,"  produced  at 
the  Madison  Square  Theater  with  Gillette 
himself  in  the  title  role,  which  was  some- 
thing like  the  part  of  the  hero  in  "  The 
Professor's  Love  Story,"  written  several 
years  later  by  J.  M.  Barrie.  Next  he  col- 
laborated with  Mrs.  Burnett  on  "  Esmer- 
alda," which  brought  Annie  Russell  to  the 
front  in  the  same  theater,  and  ran  for  al- 
most a  year.  Then  Gillette  appeared  with 
great  success  in  an  adaptation  from  the 
German,  "The  Private  Secretary,"  and 
during  this  period  he  wrote  the  first  of  his 
war  plays,  "  Held  By  the  Enemy."  «  All 
the  Comforts  of  Home"  and  "  Mr.  Wilkin- 
son's Widows,"  made  over  German  farces, 
also  added  to  his  bank  account.  Nearly 
every  dollar  he  had  was  then  expended  in 
producing  what  he  hoped  would  be  a  mas- 
terpiece of  stage  craft.  This  was  described 
on  the  bills  as  "  a  new  American  spectacu- 
lar drama,"  and  bore  the  name  "Ninety 
Days."  A  glance  at  the  cast  would  suggest 
a  comic  opera,  for  the  forty  nine  names 
included  a  chief  of  the  king's  eunuchs,  the 
keeper  of  the  royal  white  elephants,  the 
chief  of  the  Malay  pirates,  a  member  of 
the  Chicago  baseball  nine,  and  an  Arme- 
nian slave  girl,  to  say  nothing  of  a  bear. 
The  piece  was  divided  into  eight  tableaux, 
and  the  departure  from  Gillette's  usual 
style  of  writing  will  be  sufficiently  indi- 
cated when  it  is  stated  that  one  of  the 
scenes  showed  an  Egyptian  mad  house, 
another  a  collision  on  an  ocean  steamer, 
and  a  third  an  episode  on  an  iceberg  with 
the  bear  for  a  fellow  passenger.  The  plot 
turned  on  a  will  which  provided  that  the 
heroine  must  marry  a  man  chosen  for  her 


within  ninety  days  in  order  to  inherit  a 
fortune. 

The  play  was  mounted  most  elaborately, 
and  produced  at  the  Broadway  Theater  in 
Eebruary,  1893.  It  ran  a  bare  month.  Its 
utter  failure  was  a  great  blow  to  Gillette. 
He  fell  desperately  ill,  and  for  a  time  his 
life  was  despaired  of ;  but  he  went  South, 
away  from  all  excitement,  and,  after  a 
time,  set  to  work  on  "Too  Much  Johnson.'' 
This  was  brought  out  in  1894,  and  made 
a  prodigious  hit.  Two  years  later  came 
the  successful  launching  of  "  Secret  Serv- 
ice "  in  New  York.  After  its  Philadelphia 
failure,  where  Maurice  Barrymore  played 
the  lead,  Gillette  took  the  manuscript  and 
gave  it  a  thorough  overhauling,  with  the 
result  that  it  took  at  sight  both  in  the 
American  metropolis  and  in  London. 

The  author  claimed  that  "  Secret  Serv- 
ice "  was  the  first  play  ever  written  that 
did  away  with  the  soliloquies  and  asides 
which  have  been  the  stock  in  trade  of 
dramatists  ever  since  the  days  of  Shaks- 
pere.  The  English  playwrights,  Pinero 
and  Henry  Arthur  Jones,  now  eschew 
these  ancient  devices,  which,  however  con- 
venient they  may  be  to  express  the  writer's 
meaning,  are  sadly  destructive  of  the  veri- 
ties. To  have  a  man  shout  out  something 
to  the  audience  which  the  other  people  on 
the  stage  are  supposed  not  to  he^r  because 
he  turns  slightly  away  from  them,  is  many 
degrees  removed  from  the  realism  which 
the  modern  theater  aims  to  achieve. 

Although  Gillette  made  a  ten  strike 
with  his  new  war  play,  his  appears  to  be 
a  career  in  which  good  and  bad  luck  come 
in  alternate  streaks,  as  it  were.  He  had 
started  on  his  adaptation  of  "  Sheriock 
Holmes  "  and  had  done  three  weeks'  work 
on  it  when  the  burning  of  the  Baldwin 
Theater,  in  San  Francisco,  destroyed  his 
manuscript,  together  with  all  the  scenery 
and  properties  of  "  Secret  Service."  The 
indefatigable  author  actor  set  to  work 
again,  and  all  the  playgoers  of  Anierica 
know  with  what  results.  Take  it  all  in  all, 
in  spite  of  some  of  the  heavy  blows  for- 
tune has  dealt  him,  there  are  many  people 
who  would  no  doubt  be  willing  to  ex- 
change places  with  this  cool  Connecticut 
gentleman,  who  in  real  life  appears  very 
much  as  he  does  in  the  parts  he  plays. 


A  LEADING  WOMAN  FROM  THE  START. 
Viola  Allen  is  of  the  stage  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  term.  Her  parents  were  both 
members  of  the  profession.  Her  mother 
retired  years  ago,  but  her  father,  C.  Leslie 
Allen,  is  still  in  the  harness,  and  now  ap- 
pears as  Antonio  Perez,  the  secretary  ^* 
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state,  with  his  daughter's  company  in  "  In 
the  Palace  of  the  King." 

It  was  while  he  was  playing  old  Rogers 
in  "  Esmeralda,"  at  the  Madison  Square 
Theater,  in  1882,  that  his  daughter  made 
her  first  appearance  on  the  stage.  She 
was  a  schoolgirl  at  the  time,  and  it  is  some- 
what remarkable  that  her  first  part  should 
have  been  that  of  leading  woman,  for  it 
was  Esmeralda  herself  that  she  did,  re- 
placing Miss  Hussell,  who  was  worn  out 
with  a  long  season's  work.  Miss  Allen  was 
so  successful  that  she  was  afterwards  sent 
on  tour  with  the  play.  Two  years  later  she 
was  playing  leads  with  John  McCullough 
and  the  elder  Salvini.  One  finds  it  dif- 
ficult to  imagine  that  the  Dolores  of  "  In 
the  Palace  of  the  King  "  was  ever  Desde- 
mona,  and  yet  she  enacted  the  role  before 
she  was  out  of  her  teens.  In  the  spring  of 
1885  she  was  in  the  cast  that  opened  the 
Lyceum  Theater  with  Steele  Mackaye's 
"  Dakolar,"  and  later  doubled  Nance  and 
Jess  in  "Hoodman  Blind."  After  that 
she  was  with  the  Jefferson-Florence  com- 
bination in  "  The  Rivals  "  and  "  The  Heir 
at  Law." 

When  Charles  Frohman  opened  the  Em- 
pire Theater  with  "The  Girl  I  T^ft Behind 
Me,"  in  January,  1893,  Sydney  Armstrong 
was  his  leading  woman.  Miss  Allen 
had  been  playing  for  him  in  "  Shenan- 
doah," and  in  the  second  season  of  his  new 
theater  she  was  installed  there  as  first  lady 
in  the  company,  making  her  appear- 
ance as  Rosamund  in  Sydney  Grundy's 
"Sowing  the  Wind,"  the  famous  "sex 
against  sex  "  play,  in  which  she  scored  a 
brilliant  hit.  She  was  almost  as  well  liked 
for  Dulcie  in  "  The  Masqueraders."  In 
1896  came  the  role  for  which  she  herself 
conceived  a  great  fondness,  but  for  which 
the  public  did  not  care — Audrie  Lisden  in 
the  Henry  Arthur  Jones'  failure,  "Mi- 
chael and  His  Lost  Angel."  Miss  Allen's 
last  characters  at  the  Empire  were  Renee 
in  "  Under  the  Red  Robe  "  and  Yvonne 
de  Grandpre  in  "  The  Conquerors,"  with 
which  latter  she  had  but  little  sympathy. 
In  the  autumn  of  1898  she  began  her  career 
as  a  star  in  "  The  Christian,"  and  although 
•the  critics  by  no  means  considered  her 
Olory  Quayle  a  shining  mark,  she  herself 
has  always  been  partial  to  it. 

THE  STORY  OP  MRS.  FlSKE. 

Another  American  actress  bom  on  the 
stage,  as  it  were,  is  Mrs.  Fiske — Minnie 
Maddern,  as  she  was.  Her  father,  Tom 
Davies,  from  whom  she  inherits  her  flame 
hued  hair,  was  a  manager,  and  her  mother, 
Lizzie  Maddern,  an  actress,  who  had  been 


first  cornet  in  the  strolling  band  into 
which  Minnie's  grandfather  organized  his 
seven  children,  all  of  whom  were  musical. 
Minnie's  first  appearance  on  the  stage  took 
place  when  she  was  three  years  old,  and 
.  was  a  decided  surprise  to  everybody  who 
witnessed  it. 

Her  mother  was  connected  with  a  stock 
company  in  New  Orleans  at  the  time,  and 
the  bill  for  the  night  happened  to  be  a 
spectacle,  something  like  the  "  Black 
Crook."  The  child  had  been  put  to  sleep 
at  the  hotel  in  the  care  of  a  nurse.  But 
the  "  mammy,"  counting  on  the  continued 
slumbers  of  her  charge,  went  off  to  enjoy 
herself  in  her  own  way.  When  Minnie 
awoke,  she  found  herself  alone  in  the 
room.  Horribly  afraid,  and  with  one  idea, 
to  find  her  mother,  the  tot  of  three  put  on 
a  few  of  her  clothes,  and  made  her  way 
bareheaded  into  the  streets,  which  she  had 
never  seen  at  night  before. 

A  passer  by  carried  the  child  to  the  the- 
ater where  she  said  her  mother  was.  She 
was  held  up  before  the  box  office  window 
to  be  identified,  and  as  no  one  claimed  her 
a  boy  carried  her  "  back  stage,"  where  she 
was  placed  on  a  chair  from  which  she 
could  look  out  on  a  region  bright  with 
lights,  gay  with  flowers,  and  filled  with 
fairies,  for  she  had  arrived  just  in  time  for 
the  transformation  scene.  At  that  instant 
she  recognized  a  fairy  coming  up  out  of  a 
water  lily  as  her  mother. 

"I  was  very  much  pleased  with  mam- 
ma's appearance,"  says  Mrs.  Fiske,  in  de- 
scribing the  incident.  "  Ydu  see,  I  was  a 
veritable  child  of  the  stage.  I  had  no  dis- 
approval of  tights,  even  when  they  were 
on  my  mother.  Before  any  one  saw  what 
I  was  going  to  do,  I  ran  right  out  on  the 
stage  up  to  her,  and  began  explaining  my 
nurse's  treachery.  I  am  told  that  I  was 
received  with  applause,  and  that  my  firr 
appearance,  even  though  it  was  i' 
promptu,  was  a  success." 

After  that  the  child  fairly  lived  at 
theater,   and   although   she  never   r 
trespassed  on  the  boards  unbidden,  s^ 
not  passed  another  birthday  before 
acted  one  of  the  little  princes  in  " 
III."    She  also  did  a  highland  f 
little  Scotch  dress  between  tb 
and  farce  that  went  to  make  t 
ning's  bill  in  those  days.    Lp 
sent  to  a  convent  school  for 
except  for  that  interval,  and 
following  her  marriage,  s' 
lived  in  the  atmosphere 'o' 
Among  the  child  parts  sh' 
Lee  in  Laura  Keene's  pi- 
cicault's  "  Hunted  Dow 
Tom's  Cabin,"   and  \ 
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Minna  in  "  Kip  Van  Winkle."  At  four- 
teen, she  was  in  comic  opera;  at  fifteen, 
she  had  the  leading  part  in  a  melodrama. 

When  she  was  grown  up,  the  first  play 
with  which  her  name  became  associated 
was  "  Caprice."  Later  she  appeared  in 
"  Featherbrain  "  and  "  In  Spite  of  All." 
Then  she  married  Harrison  Grey  Fiske, 
editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Dramatic 
MirroTy  which  has  been  the  recognized  or- 
gan of  the  theatrical  profession  in  Ameri- 
ca since  its  start  in  18Y9.  It  was  in  a  play 
written  for  her  by  her  husband  that  she 
returned  to  the  stage,  some  half  dozen 
years  ago.  "Hester  Crewe,"  however, 
made  no  very  marked  impression,  and  it 
was  not  until  the  spring  of  1896,  when  she 
filled  an  engagement  at  the  Garden  The- 
ater, that  her  real  power  became  apparent. 
The  medium  was  an  adaptation  of  Dau- 
det's  "  Queen  of  Liars,"  made  by  Mr. 
Fiske,  and  called  "Marie  Deloche."  It  was 
felt,  then,  that  with  the  proper  vehicle 
here  was  an  American  actress  who  would 
lift  herself  into  the  front  rank.  A  year 
later,  on  March  2,  1897,  when  she  came 
forward  in  "  Tess  of  the  d'Urbervilles " 
at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Theater,  the  crit- 
ics and  the  public  were  practically 
unanimous  in  regarding  the  night  as  a 
notable  one.  llardy's  famous  novel 
had  been  put  into  play  form  by  Lo ri- 
mer Stoddard,  son  of  R.  H.  Stoddard,  the 
veteran  critic  and  poet,  and  the  Alec  d^Ur- 
herville  was  that  sterling  artist,  Charles 
Coghlan.  Mrs.  Fiske's  portrayal  of  Tess 
was  acclaimed  as  one  of  rare  discernment, 
and  as  a  refreshing  breaking  away  from 
stage  traditions.  As  one  of  the  reviewers 
said  in  a  second  notice  of  the  episode 
where  Tess  murders  Alec:  "Throughout 
the  entire  scene  there  isn't  a  scream,  a 
wriggle,  a  stride,  hardly  a  shade's  differ- 
ence in  the  pitch  of  her  voice." 

Mrs.  Fiske  played  "Tess"  for  a  year 
with  great  success.  When  she  appeared  in 
New  York  the  following  spring,  she  pre- 
sented for  her  novelties  "  Love  Finds  the 
Way,"  in  which  she  enacted  a  crippled 
girl  who  is  suddenly  restored  to  perfect 
health  by  a  shock,  and  a  curtain  raiser 
called  "  A  Bit  of  Old  Chelsea."  Her  next 
bills  leaned  towards  revivals,  including 
Sardou's  "  Divorgons,"  wherein  she  scored 
as  Cyprienne,  and  "Frou  Frou,"  which 
was  adjudged  unsuited  to  her  tempera- 
ment. The  most  distinct  impression  was 
made  as  an  Italian  woman  in  a  powerful 
one  act  tragedy  called  "  Little  Italy  " — a 
gem  of  its  kind. 

In  the  autumn  of  this  same  year,  1899, 
she  produced  "  Becky  Sharp,"  a  drama- 
tization of  Thackeray's  novel  by  Langdon 


Mitchell,  son  of  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell,  of 
Philadelphia.  Although  as  a  play  this  was 
distinctly  inferior  to  "  Tess,"  Mrs.  Fiske's 
Becky  was  a  superb  realization  of  the  prin- 
cipal character  of  "  Vanity  Fair,"  and  the 
piece  served  her  for  two  seasons.  It  also 
gave  Maurice  Barrymore  an  opportunity 
to  do  the  best  work  of  his  career  as  Baw- 
don  Crawley. 

Beginning  with  the  present  autumn, 
Mrs.  Fiske  promises  to  be  an  important, 
not  to  say  disturbing,  factor  in  metro- 
politan theatricals.  Her  husband  pro- 
poses to  demonstrate,  at  the  Manhattan, 
how  a  playhouse  should  be  run  on  non 
commercial  principles ;  or,  at  least,  this  is 
the  natural  inference  from  his  repeated 
denunciations  of  syndicate  methods.  The 
other  houses  outside  the  fold  of  the  trust 
are  the  Broadway,  managed  by  Jacob  Litt; 
Wallack's,  Oscar  Hammerstein's  Kepublic 
and  Victoria,  and  the  Sire  Brothers' 
Casino,  Bijou,  and  New  York.  Of  the 
remaining  prominent  theaters,  the  Em- 
pire, the  Criterion,  the  Garrick,  the  Gar- 
den, the  Madison  Square,  and  the  Savoy 
are  managed  by  Charles  Frohman ;  Daly's 
and  the  Lyceum  by  his  brother  Daniel,  and 
the  Knickerbocker  by  Al  Hayman  &  Co., 
the  "  company  "  being  Charles  Frohman. 

Since  the  Fifth  Avenue  was  converted 
into  a  continuous  show  resort,  Mrs.  Fiske 
has  not  played  in  New  York.  Should  she 
make  a  hit  in  a  theater  of  her  own,  it  is 
not  beyond  the  bounds  of  probability  that 
the  Dramatic  Mirror  will  start  a  booking 
agency  of  its  own,  in  opposition  to  that 
controlled  by  the  trust.  Henrietta  Cros- 
man,  now  very  strong  on  account  of  the 
reputation  she  won  in  "Mistress  Nell," 
could  be  counted  on  as  an  adherent,  and  if 
the  Liebler  shows  would  come  into  the 
ring,  the  country  might  see  a  very  pretty 
fight  between  what  would  be  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  two  trusts,  although  one  of 
them  might  pretend  to  be  struggling  for 
independence. 

But  all  this  is  counting  unhatched 
chickens.  Mrs.  Fiske  has  yet  to  "  make 
good  "  in  her  new  environment.  And  she 
is  starting  off  with  a  piece  which  she  must 
carry  entirely  on  her  own  reputation.  It 
is  the  dramatization  of  a  novel  without 
any  wide  reputation,  "Miranda  of  the 
Balcony,"  by  A.  E.  W.  Mason.  The  scenes 
are  laid  in  England,  Spain,  and  Morocco. 
Mrs.  Fiske  holds  in  reserve  a  historical 
costume  play,  also  another  by  the  author 
of  "Madame  Butterfly."  She  deserves 
success,  and  it  is  the  hope  of  all  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  the  American  drama 
that  hor  new  venture  will  not  suffer  ship- 
wreck. 
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Catching  the  Royal  Chinook 

Salmon  fishing  in  the  Columbia  River,  and  how  the 
product  is  prepared  for  the  world's  market— illustrated. 

The  Jilting  of  Faro  Frank,  a  short  story— illustrated     . 

The  Black  Tortoise,  a  serial  story,  chapters  XIV-XV    . 

A  Platonic  Engagement,  a  short  story 

His  Father's  Boy,  a  short  story  .... 

Automo  Billy,  a  short  story        .... 

The  Stage  . 


WILLIAM  GEORGE  OPPENHIeIM 


FRANCIS  Z.  STONE 
ANNE  aHAGAN    . 

JOHN  R.  SPEARS  . 

JULIET  WILBOR  TOMPKINS. 
GRANTHORPE  SUDLEY   '      . 

HAMBLEN  SEARS 
W.  B.  NORTHROP  . 


934 

939 
944 

948 
960 

973 

980 
993 

997 
1010 


HALLIE  RAYMOND  THULLINGER  1015 

ANDREW  COMSTOCK  McKENZIE  ,  1022 
FREDERICK  VILLER  .  .  1027 
ALICE  BISHOP  ....  1036 
C.  F.  LESTER  ....  1040 
KATHERINE  L.  MEAD  .  .  1043 
1047 
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Do  not  subscribe  to  The  Junior  Muksev 
through  agents  unknown  to  you  personally. 
If  you  do,  you  may  find  that  you  have  been 
victimized.  Every  few  days  we  receive  com- 
plaints from  people  who  have  subscribed  to 
The  Junior  Munsf:y  through  some  swindler 


f    The  subscription,  of  course,  never  reaches  this  office. 

[  YEARLY  SUBSCRIPTIONS,  $1.00  in  advance.    Single  copies,  ten  cents. 

[        ISSUED  MONTHLY  by  FRANK  A.  MUNSEY,         -         \\\  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
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A  Fair  Proposition,  Surely 

Comparatively  few  people  who  read  our  advertisements  sit  down  and 
write,  **  Enclosed  find  $)5*    Please  send  me  a  mattress*'^ 

Almost  every  one  does  just  what  we  want  you  to  do*  Write  to  us  first 
(a  postal-<;ard  will  do) — "Please  send  me  your  72-page  free  book  *  The  Test 
of  Time/"   Will  you  do  this?    Even  if  you  never  expect  to  buy  a  mattress« 

We  want  the  whole  world  to  know  that  the  hair  mattress  is  out-of'^ate. 


and  we  guarantee  that  if 


The  Ostermoor  Patent    $ 
Elastic  Felt  Mattress, 

is  not  even  all  you  have  h<K>ed  for  after  30  NIGHTS'  FREE  TRIAL,  if  you  don't  believe  it  to  be  the 
equal  in  cleanliness,  durability  and  comfort  of  any  $50  hair  mattress  ever  made,  you  can  get  your 
money  back  by  return  mail — **  no  questions  asked*'' 


15. 


Express 

Charges 

Prepaid 

Everywhere, 


afeet  6  inches  wide,  35  lbs.,  $  8.351      aii 
3  feet  wide,  30  lbs.,         -         10.00      J)" 

3  feet  6  inches  wide,  35  lbs.,    11.70  V  •  •.iJJL. 
4feetwide.4oibs..         -         13-35  T  £S^ 

4  feet  6  inches  wide,  45  lbs..    1500  I     *^^' 

In  two  parts,  50c.  extra.    Special  sizes  at  special  prices. 


CHURCH  CUSHIONS  S"?) 


are  in  use 
'OVER  as,  000 
CHURCHES,  to  whom  we  refer.  We  make  and 
renovate  them  quickly,  thoroughly  and  cheaper 
than  you  imagine. 
Semi /or  new  edition  0/  book  "  Church  Cushions"— free. 


There  is  not  a  single  store  in  the  country  that  carries  our  mattress  ;  almost  every  store  now  has  an  imitation  so-called 
*'  felt,"  which  is  kept  in  stock  to  sell  on  our  advertising.  Our  name  and  guarantee  is  on  every  mattress.  Can  be  bought  only 
direct  from  us.     Write  us  to-day.     We  can  send  you  testimonials  from  your  neighbors  that  will  interest  you. 

OSTERMOOR  &  COMPANY,  no  Elizabeth  Street,  New  York. 


CRRAM  VAW  Or.%. 

l-"or  softening  and  whiteninjf  the  h.inds  and  skin.     It  feeds  and  nourishes 
the  skin  tissues.  anM  is  considered  the  s  nndard  bv  the  fastidious. 
DIAMOND  WAII.  KWA.MBL.. 

The  quickest  and  most  laslinp  nail  polish,  free  from  grit.    Superior  to 
all  liquid  nail  varnishes  and  exquisitely  perfumed.    The  use  of  Crennt 
Van  Ola  and  the  Diamond  Wail  Polish  will  assure  beautiful  h.mds 
and  nails.     B«)\cs  .5  cent'. 
ROSA  LI. "VK. 

This  prejiaraiion.  which  cannot  he  defcf  trd.  gives  the  face  and  nails  a 
most  delicate  rose  tint  that  is  truly  beautiful.  Iloaallne  is  not  affected 
by  ptTspiraiion  or  displaced  bv  sea  or  fresh  water  bathing.  Jars,  as  ■  ents. 
O.irCJOLIMK. 

Bleaches  atid  i  leans  the  nails,  removes  ink,  hosiery  and  glove  stains  from 
the  skin  ;  guarantc-d  h.irmless.     Mottles.  50  cents. 

Dr.  J.  PARKKR  PRAY*8  toilet  preparations  have  been  on  the 
market  for  85  yearfl.  If  your  deaUr  is  l.cncst  he  will  supply  yu  with 
the  genuine  and  not  try  to  push  rank  imitations  upon  vou.  Semi  st;<n\p  for 
lUusiritcd  booklet. 

Dr.  J.  PARKER  PRAV  COMPAWY. 
Sole  Manuf  cturers  and  Proprietors.         18  B.  88d  St.,  IV.  Y.  City. 


/«  ans7verine  any  advertisement  on  titis  page  it  is  desirable  that  you  mention  The   Tumor  Munshv. 


Digitized  by 


Google 
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Coc4m 

is  of  Unequalled  Value  as  a  Household  Beverage.    Econ- 
omical, Eaiy  to  make — Easy  to  Digest  Exquisite  Flavor. 

Sold  at  all  gtoatxy  stores— order  it  next  time. 


Science  has  been  turned  to  women's 
service  in  the  eradication  of  wrinkles.  The 
new  wrinkle  for  wrinkles  is  based  on  the 
scientific  principle  of  muscular  control.  It 
enables  those  who  have  wrinkles  or  other 
disfigurements  of  the  face  to  remove  them. 
It  helps  those  who  are  still  beautiful  to 
prevent  them.    The 

B.  &  P. 

Wrinkle  Eradicator 

is  the  safest,  surest,  and  most  wonderful 
help  ever  offered  to  women  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  youthful  beauty.  No  chemicals. 
Simple  and  permanent.  Free  book  fully 
describes  its  wonderful  power.  Invaluable 
for  every  girl  and  woman.  %  box,  25c.; 
%  box,  50c.;   full  box,  Jr.oo. 

THE  B.  &  R  CO., 
32-38  Kirk  St.       -     -     Cleveland, 


Whott  of  the 

F\it\ire? 

Have  you  ever  considered  what 
will  become  of  your  loved  ones 
after  you  are  gone?  Or 
what  will  become  of  you  in 
your  old  age  ?  We  have  made 
provision  for  you-in  either  case. 
Our  FREE  booklet,  "The 
How  and  the  Why,"  gives 
our  plan.      Write  for  it. 

PENN   MUTUAL  LIFE 
INSUR.ANCE    CO. 


918   Chestnut  Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


fWSTS  NOTHIBtO  TO  INTEMTIOATB.     WBITE  >«H  OVR  PBOPOMITIOBt,  ANYWAY. 

^fM\     4i^     i^OC      AND  EXPENSES  FOR    BOTH 

$20    to    $05         WEEKLY        MEN  and  WOMEN 

Sr        $1,000  to  $1,500  ANNUAL  INCOME! 

akcHnabitf  or  Toy  Scbeae.  We're  Old  Reliable  Firm.  CaplUl  $100,000.  WRITE  US  TODAY. 

Mr.Keed  made  $88. 16 first  3 davs.  Mr.Coxwntes:  Cct  all  the  ^roods  I  cnn 

plate.     Hle^'ant  buMncss.     Mr.  Vance  plate-  I30  tu  I40  worth  of  n^ads  a 

woek.  Mr.  Smith  says:  Made  $35  selling.'  outfits  last  week.  YOU  MAKE 
k  $so  TO  $1S  WEEKLY  at  homer  travelinjr  »>y  PROF.  GraVS  NEW 
[  Ol'ICK  I'KOCESS  ..f  GOLD.  SILVER,  NICKEL  AND  METAL  PLATING 

'3  oil  Watches.  Jewelry,  Tableware.  Bicycles,  all  meiai  >r<.ods -. 

J  aU.i  sell  outtits.  We've  clone  platinvj  fur  vcars.  Will  start  you.  TKACH 
YOU,  FURNISH  RECIPES.  FORMULAS  AND  TRADE  SECRETS  FRnH. 
1^  We  make  oiithts  all  sizes.  M-n.l  them  out  lomplete.  work  on  sain.-  prin- 
ciple il>at  Koi^'-rs  Bros.  <)..  thi-ir  U-st  i  1  tin^'.  BI-ST  .MADK.  (iUAK- 
ANTEKI).  THE  KoYAL.  l'K(  >F-.  GRAY'S  NEW  DIPPING  PRO- 
CESS, quick,  easy.  Latest  Method.  Giwls  dip(>cd  m  melted  metal 
,  taken  out  instantly  with   tinest.  most   brilliant  plate,  ready  to  deliver. 

Thick  plate  everv  time,  truaranteed  to  wear  «;  to  10  years.  A  boy  plnlc«  9«K)  t*  800  plMc*  Ubleware  daily.  Ko^Hertrlelly,  Hynniao  or  paHtlilng  BMCMiry. 
TRKMBNDOUS  bSMAND  FOR  REFLATING.  Everv  person,  fun il v.  hotel,  offire  or  fa- tory  have  xjikhIs  to  l^  plated.  Yt)l'  WON'T  NEED  TO 
Canvass  by  our  new  plan.  You  can  hire  Ixn's  cheap  to  do  vour  pi  vine,  the  same  as  we.  This  hushiess  is  honest  and  lepitimate.  PROFITS  ENOR- 
MOUS. Customers  delighted.  W(>*r«>  old  ratablkhod  Arm.  C^plUil  *10O,<KH).  Lartjest  mTrs.  Know  what's  required.  Customers  have  benefit  of  «ur 
experience.  W«  gwanuilw  «i*rrylhln«.  Let  Us  START  YOU.  Dun'i  delayasiuijle  dav  Catalogue  Free 
'    i^lS  e  e     WRITE  T(>DAY    for   ^■^-^y   Pro,.ositi.<n.      I  Ad<iress     OBAY  A  €<».   PLATING  WORKH. 

r  Tf  B  B    Sampk-,  etc..  so  we  can  start  you  at  on<  e.      \  10«0  llfinilil  Bulldlnv.  CInclnniltl,  Ohio. 


In  annvfring  any  adx'frtisftnertt  on  this  fage  it  is  dtsirable  that  yen  meution  The  Junior  MTTN^Yt^^' 
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HAY- FEVER 


AND 


ASTHMA 

CURED 

BY  THE 

Kola  Plant 


The  Kola  Plant. 


Medical  Science  at  last  reports  a  positive  care  for 
Asthma  and  Hay-fever  in  the  wonderful  Kola  Plant,  a 
new  botanical  discovery  found  on  the  Congo  River,  West 
Africa.  Its  cures  are  really  marvellous.  Hon.  L.  G. 
Clute,  of  Greeley,  Iowa,  testifies  that  for  three  years  he 
had  to  sleep  propped  up  in  a  chair  in  Hay-fever  season* 
being  unable  to  lie  down  night  or  day.  The  Kola  Plaat 
cured  him  at  once.  Rev.  J.  L.  Combs,  of  Martinsborg, 
W.  Va.,  writes  that  it  cured  him  of  Asthma  of  fifty 
years'  standing.  To  make  the  matter  sure,  these  and 
hundreds  of  other  cures  are  sworn  to  before  a  notary 
public.  So  great  is  their  faith  in  its  wonderful  curative 
powers,  the  Kola  Importing  Co.,  of  1164  Broad- 
way, New  York,  to  make  it  known,  are  sending  out 
large  cases  of  the  Kola  Compound  free  to  all  sufferers 
from  Hay-fever  or  Asthma.  All  they  ask  in  retmn 
is  that  when  cured  yourself  you  will  tell  your  neigh- 
bors about  it  Send  your  name  and  address  on  a 
postal  card,  and  they  will  send  you  a  large  case  by 
mail  free.  It  costs  you  nothing,  and  you  shoukl  surely 
try  it. 


MARY  MAKE  2,000.00  A  YEAR. 

You  have  the  same  chance.  Start  a  Mail-Order 
Business  at  your  home,  in  any  town  or  villafce.  We 
tell  you  How.  No  license  required.  Big  Mail.  Orders, 
Money  cominf?  in  daily.  Mrge  profits.  Bverythiog 
f  urnisl>ed.  Our  long  ei^perience  is  at  your  service, 
WHAT  THBT  BAT  t 

*'  Your  infomuition  is  invmloable  to  thoM  wishing:  to  enter 
the  Mail  Order  Busine..."— Isaac  Staputton.  Parrtioion, 
Ark.  "  Information  received.  Would  not  take  %to  for  it." — 
A.  Johnson,  Elkhart,  Ind.  **  Received  your  starter.  The 
'Adviser'  is  indeed  sn  adviser.  Thankxnjr  yo«  for  yomr 
promptness.**— G.  H.  Hammb.s,  la  Crosse.  Wis.  "  I  remved 
your  instructions,  and  can  now  see  a  way  whereby  I  can  l^iti- 
mately  coin  money.**— T.  M.  Cuaav.  New  Bedford,  MiiBa. 
"  Your  Adviser  is  invaluable  for  a  mail  order  man.    A 


with  true  business  sift  and  the  Adviser  can  scratdi  the  word 
*fail*  out  of  his  business.*'- G.  H.  WoaaNaa.  Phth^  Pa. 
**I  would  not  take  Sat  for  ^iHut  you  have  sent  me.  I  am  ever  ao 
much  oblired.'*--0.  N.  Ross,  N.  Adams.  Mass. 

If  you  want  to  begin,  write  at  once  for  oar 
"Starter'*  and  frsa  particulars.     Address 

M.  J.  KRUEQBR  CO.,  1S5  WasbtaftM  St,  Chicago  m. 


/« 
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Have  You 
Rheumatism  ? 

OREFS'  PILLS  WILL  CURE  YOU. 

75,000  sufferers  already  have  secured  relief  and 
^cure  from  their  use. 

Many  of  these  had  reached  that  hopeless  staee— 
"/  have  tried  every  known  remedy  wltbout 
benefit" 

We  now  have  their  letters  of  thanks  and  praise 
by  the  thousands. 
Here  is  one  of  theui  : 

/  cannot  describe  the  effects  of  the 
PiliSf  except  to  say  it  Is  remarkable. 
While  they  affect  the  whole  system, 
their  action  on  the  kidneys  Is  most 
remarkable. 

We  have  much  pleasure  In  testifying 
to  their  good  results. 

Wishing  you  great  success  In  your 
endeavors  to  help  poor  suffering 
humanity.    Respectfully, 

Mrs.  J.  B.  D.  SAROENT. 

DRBFS'  GOUT  AND  RHEUMATIC  PILLS  cure 
nervous,  muscular  or  articular  rheumatism,  neu- 
ralgia, sciatica,  lumbago  and  la  grippe,  acting 
upon  stomach,  liver  and  kidneys,  purifying  the 
blood,  dissolving  the  uric  acid 'and  removing  it 
from  the  system.  They  build  the  nerve  forces, 
strenj^then  the  muscles,  put  all  the  organs  of  the 
body  in  a  natural,  healthy  condition. 

To  prove  its  marvelous  power,  ask  for  a  FREE  SAMPLE. 
Send  direct  to  CHA8.  A.  ]»RliF9^  Mfs.  Chemist, 
980  Broadway.  BuAilo,  I¥.  Y. 

Begvlar  Rise  boxeH,  conUUnlnf  60  doies,  50  cents. 
SOLD  BY  A.LL  J>JtUGGJSTS, 


'Safe,  Pure^  Sure 


p  The  best  at  the  start  and  the  best  to-day — guar* 
I  anteed  by  64  years  of  continuous  Babbitt  success 
—tested  by  the  public  and  never  found  wanting. 
.  Injures  nothing— does  everything — greatest  satisfic* 
'  tion—absolute  certainty— extreme  economy. 

Made  by  B.  T.  Babbitt,  New  York 


BEAUTY  LljUID 

Remarkable  Discovery  of  a  Simple  and  Harm- 
less Liquid  that  Clears  the  Skin 
of  All  Imperfections. 

Sent  Free— to  Show  that  Ko  Blemishes  Can  Remain 
Where  It  Is  Used. 

A'large  manufacturing  firm  has  discovered  what  is  apparently  t!:e 
secret  of  a  perfect  skin.  There  seems  to  b€  no  blemish  that  it 
does  not  remove.  It  was  found  accidentally  ai  the  Chaplin  MilU 
makers  of  Textile  Supplies,  and  they  certainly  have  a  fortune  in  it' 
Before  they  put  it  on  tlie  market  it  was  tested  in  every  way.  ■  Phj  - 
sicians  and  Dermatologrists  pronounced  it  wonderful  in  curins, 
clcarmg  and  whitening  the  skin,  yet  as  harmless  and  mild  as  cream. 
It  was  uained  Kentucky  Complexion  Ktautihcr,  and  lias  already 


made  thousands  of  friends.  It  is  the  best  thing  ever  heard  of  for 
the  skin.  It  heals  up  pimples  and  other  breaking-out  in  a  few 
days;  quickly  cures  skin  diseases;  clears  away  spots,  freckles, 
blackheads,  tan,  etc.,  leaving  the  skin  pure,  brighi,  and  velvety  as 
achild's.  Mrs.  Eva  M.  Davis.218  Urand5t..Elmira,  N.Y.,sa«: 
"  Ever  since  I  was  a  girl  T  had  freckles  and  pimples  s<Hnething 
dreadful.  I  always  felt  ashamed  of  my  face.  I  know  I  have  paid 
out  a  hundred  dollars  for  doctors  and  different  stuff  that  never  did 
me  any  good :  at  last  I  got  discouraged  and  said  I  must  always  live 
looking  like  1  was ;  but  when  I  read  in  the  papers  about  the  dis- 
covery of  Kentucky  Beautifier  I  tried  once  more.  1  f  you  had  seen 
my  (ace  before  and  see  me  now  you  wouldn't  know  I  was  the  same 
person.  There  b  not  a  freckle  or  blemisli  of  any  kind  on  my  skin, 
nnd  now  I  can  ^o  out  without  a  veil  and  feel  so  proud  and  so  happy 
knowing  how  nice  my  complexion  is.  Every  time  I  see  a  lady  on 
the  street  with  blemishes  on  her  face  I  feel  like  I  ought  to  slop  her 
and  tell  her  what  cured  me." 

It  is  easy  to  use,  being  simply  rubbed  into  the  skin  morning  anc 
evening.  No  skin  is  too  bad  to  be  cleared  by  it.  To  show  what 
it  will  do,  the  Company  is  now  sending  a  supply  of  the  Beaulificr 
free  by  prepaid  mail,  to  all  who  write  for  it.  It  costs  you  nothing  ; 
simply  send  your  address  to  The  Chaplin  Mills  Co.,  156  North 
Scott  St.,  Covington,  Ky. 


I 


ST   US  START  YOU  I 

to  S40  Weekly  and  expenses.  Hea 
Women— at  home  or  tnsTella^. 
Our  agents  and  salesmen  m««le  over 
SOOOfOOO.OO  last  year  supplymg  enor- 
mous demand  for  our  famous  QasUser 
Rath  4'nblnet  and  appointing  agents. 
Wonderful  seller.  Wo  Weheaae  or 
Fnke  Metlioda.  WKITKtoil«.T 
for  NKW  PKOPfMII-  PRBC 
TION,  PliABrS.  WTTV^  rllU 
WOKI^D  IWFO.  €:0.,  G  World  BuiMing,  Claelanmtl.  •. 

~  SALESMEN  ANiT 

A6ENTS  WANTED 

BIO    WACIES-Our    Famous 
Parllan  W«ler  Sllll,  a  wonder. 

rful  invention — not  a  filter,  9M^%%% 
already  sold.  Demand  enormou«. 
•  Everybody  buys.  Over  the  kitchen 
m  stove  it  furnishes  pleiity  of  distilled. 
m  aerated  drinking,  water  pure,  deit- 
L  cioiis  and  safe.  Only  method.  Dis- 
3  tilled  water  cures  Dyspepsia.  Stom- 
1    ach.   Bowel.  Kidftey,  Bladder  and 

F  Heart  troubles;  prevents  fevers  and 
.sickness.     Write  for  Booklet. 
IVew  PliiB,TyrMiM,  ete.,  FKKK. 
.  HARBISON  MFO.  CO., 
421  Hsrthem  BMf.,      CiidMMl,  a 
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Self  Adornment 

FOR  MAN,  WOMAN  AND  CHILD 
BECAUSE  OF  THE  BEAUTIFUL  RINGS. 

Send  me  a  money  order  for  $2.00,  write  plainly. 
stating  the  inoiith  of  your  birth,  and  I  will  send  you 
by  registered  mail  A  Splendid  SOLID  GOLD  RlNO. 
Set  with  vour  Birthatone  (or  imitation  diamond,  u 
you  so  order).  If  you  are  not  absolutely  saiisfiw 
with  the  same,  return  it,  and  I  will  refund  to  you 
KVERY  CENT  of  your  money. 

I  can  supply  solid  gold  rings  from  |i.oo,  and 
^Id  filled  rings  for  25  and  50  cents  each. 

WATCHE5  from  one  dollar. 

1  GUARANTEE  TO  PLEASE  YOU! 

49- When  ordering,  state  if  for  lady,  gcatleaaa  or  child. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Watches. 
Jewelry,  and  al.so  an  Imitation  Diamond  Stick  Pm. 
mailed  for  10  cents. 

JEWEL  SPECIALTY  CO.. 
Room  I9I8.  •  150  NasMu  Sdcct.  •  New  York. 

ODOMETER 

i 

For  Carriages 
3ind  Automobiles 

mCORDS   THE  DISTANCE  TRAVELED 

Write  for  descriptive  drcuUr  J. 

S.  H.  DAVIS  &  CO., 
68  &  70  Portland  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

t 

/«  answeriMg^  any  advert iiefneut  on  this  pag<  it  is  tUsirabU  Uiat  you  mtntion  The  Ju.siok  Ml'Nsey. 
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TUC  AQTCRynnR  yATTRCQQ 


The  eye  ill  reading  only  looks  at  the  upper  ki^of  the  printed  letters.  You  can  read  any  line  that 
is  cut  in  two.  You  liad  no  difficulty  in  reading  this  heading.  Every  purchaser  of  an  Ostcrmoor  Patent 
Elastic  Felt  Mattress  $15.  (express  charges  prepaid  anywhere)  can,  with  half  an  eye,  see  its  advan- 
tages over  the  old-fashioned  and  out-of-date  hair  mattress.    All  we  ask  is : 

Send  for  Our  Free  Book 

and  learn  the  folly  of  takinsr  an  unclean,  disease-breeding,  vermin-shelterinf  hair  mattress  into  the 
home,  when  the  Ostermoor  Mattress  can  be  had.  Ostermoor  Patent  Elastic  Felt  is  pure,  clean,  veire- 
table  fibre,  germ-free,  non-absorbent  and  so  permanently  elastic  as  never  to  pack  or  need  renovating. 
The  Ostermoor  is  the  cleanest,  most  comforuble,  healthful,  durable  and  economical  mattress  in  the 
world,  as  over  ONB  MILLION  users  will  testify.  The  handsome  book,  "  The  Test  of  Time  "  (sent 
fkrk),  tells  the  story  of  30  years'  satisfaction  by  hundreds  of  pleased  purchasers— besides  many  other 
things  that  everyone  who  sleeps  should  know.    We  can  probably  refer  to  some  of  your  neaghDors. 

Is  dsaltr  bat  sir  mattrsssss— ns  matttr  wiiat  ha  says  I   SaM  aniy  %i  mall. 

Do  not  be  deceived  by  anyone  who  offers  you  a  Patent  Elastic  Felt  Mattress.  Patent  Elastic  Felt  Mattresses  and  Ctishions 
have  been  made  by  us  since  i8s^.  They  are  not  on  sale  at  stores,  but  some  stores  are  selling  a  cheap,  common,  worthless  imitation, 
trading  on  our  title  of  "  Felt "  m  various  forms— and  our  success— to  substitute  a  spurious  article.  Be  careful !  The  statement, 
"  This  is  specially  made  for  us,  and  is  just  as  good,**  etc.,  is  not  true !  All  these  things  seem  plausible  when  coming  from  a  repa- 
uble  man  who  perhaps  believes  what  he  is  telling  you:  but  we  tell  yoa,  as  the  sole  manufacturers  of  Patent  Elastic  Felt,  that 
none  are  genuine  (or    as  good  as  the  genuine  ")  unless  they  bear  (  **    * 


'  our  name,  trade  mark  and  guarantee  on  labeL 


Thirty  Nights'  Free  Trial. 

Slgg^  an  it  30  nitkU.  and  if  it  is  not  even  all  you  have  h^Md 
/cr,  if  you  don't  believe  it  to  be  the  equal  In  cleanliness, 
durabihty  and  comfort  of  anv  $50  hair  mattress  ever  made, 
you  can  get  your  money  back  by  return  mail  —"no  questions 


asked."   There  wUl  be  no  unpleasantness  about  it  at  all. 


a  feet  6  inclMS  wkk,  as  lbs.,  $  8.39' 
3  feet  wMc,  30  lbs.,         •         10.00 1 

3  feet  6  inclMS  wide,  35  lbs.,    11.70 

4  feet  wide,  40  lbs.,  •  13.38 
4feet6iiiclies  wide,  48lbs.,  13.00  I 
In  two  parts,  50c.  extra.    Special  sixes  at  special  prices. 


We  have  cushioned  23,000  churches. 
Send /or  our  book  ^*  Church  Cushions.^* 


That  handsome  72-page  book— you've  only  to  ask  for  it. 
OSTERMOOR  &  COMPANY,  110  eilzaketb  Street,  New  York. 


In  ans7t*eritig  ,niy  advertisement  en  this  page  it  is  elesirabie  that  yon  mention 
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"Ride  acock-horse  to  Banburv  Cross. 
to  see  a  fint  lady  upon  a  white  horse, 
kings  on  her  fingers.and  bells  on  her  toes. 

5Ht  SHALL  HAVE  HUSIC  WHEREVER  SUE  GOES." 


So  SINGS  THf  f^O  MOTHER  IN  NURSERY  RHYHE 

lb  her  cud  mant.the  while  keeping-  time; 

And  so  can  all  mothers  with  tuneful  refrain 

Delight  in  their  iNfANT^wHosE  health  they  maintain. 

Through 

NRS.WINSL0W5  SOOTHING  SYRUP 

OVER  FIFTY  YEARS  SOLD 
TOMIlllONSOF  MOTHERS  IN  THE  NEW  WORLD  AND  01 H 


In  anr:ver:n£  a  fry  ad-crn^etiient  on  t/m 


irnge  it  is  dfsirabU  that  y^u  mention  The  Junior  Mukski 
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Our  Fetll  e^nd  Winter 
—  Catalogue 

FOR  CHILDREN'S 
OUTFITTING  wiU 
be  issued  about  Sept. 
10th  and  willcontain 
{  much  new  and  in- 
'  teresting  matter,  in- 
cluding descriptions 
of  over 

2.000  Articles. 

more  than  one-half  of  them  iUostrated,  and 
many  of  them  novelties  not  to  be  found  else- 
where. Every  mother  should  send  for  a 
copy,  which  may  be  ordered  through  our 
improved  Mail  I>epartnient.  Easiest  way 
in  the  world  to  do  shopping  for  the  children. 

Our  Mail  Order  Department  is  large  and 

well  organized,  and  correspondence  receives 

prompt  attention.  Your  wants  can  be  filled 

as  well  as  if  purchases  were  made  in  store. 

We  luiTe  Ho  Agenta. 

OUB  6001)6  SOLD  OVLT  AT  THIS  OKE  8T0BX. 

A44nMl>»^    9.60^2W.23d8uN.Y. 


MANY  MAKE  2,000.00  A  YEAR. 

You  have  the  same  chance.  Start  a  Mail-Order 
Business  at  your  home,  in  any  town  or  village.  We 
tell  you  how.  No  license  required.  Big  Mail.  Orders, 
Money  coming  in  daily.  T^rge  profits.  Everything 
furnished.  Our  long  experience  is  at  your  service. 
WHAT  THEY  NAT  t 
'*  Yonr  information  \%  invaluable  to  tho»e  wishing  to  enter 
the  Mail  Order  P.usinesa."— Jsaac  Stapi.bton,  Parthenon, 
Ark.  **  Information  received.  Would  not  take  f  lo  for  it.** — 
A.  Johnson,  Elkhart.  Ind.  "  Received  your  starter.  The 
*Advi8er'  is  indeed  an  adviser.  Thankmif  you  for  your 
promptness.** — TJ.  H.  Hammrs,  La  Oosse.Wis.  "I  received 
your  instructions,  and  ran  now  see  a  way  whereby  I  can  leg^iti- 
mately  coin  money."— T.  Nf.  Currv.  New  Bedford.  Mass. 
"Your  Adviser  is  invaluable  for  a  mail  order  man.  A  person 
with  true  business  z\\\  and  the  Adviser  can  scratch  the  word 
*fail*  out  of  his  business."— G.  H.  Woernkk,  Phila.,  Pa. 
**!  would  not  take  #2s  for  what  you  have  sent  me.  I  am  ever  so 
much  obliged.*'— O.  N.  Ross.  N.  Adams,  Mass. 

If  you  want  to  begin,  write  at  once  for  our 
••Starter"  and  free  particulars.     Address 

M.  J.  KRUEQER  CO.,  155  Wathiifton  St.,  Chfcafo,  in. 


Teall 
who  SmSw 
from 


Spinal  Deformities 

185  per  cent  cheaper 
than  the  old  methods. 
100  per  cent,  better. 
I   Weighs    onncee 
where  others 
weigh    pounds. 

For  Men, 
Women  and 
Children ;  none 
too  young,  none 
too  old  to  be 
cured. 

We  oflfer  the  only  ScientiAc  Appliance  ev^'  invented  for  the  relief 
and  cure  of  this  unsii^htiy  condition;  cured  Mr.  P.  B.  Sheldon, 
the  inventor,  of  curvature  of  the  kpine  of  M  years'  standing. 

Throfw  away  the  cumbersome  and  expensive 
plaster- of -paris  and  sole  -  leather  Jackets. 

Our  Appliance  i«  light  in  weight,  durable,  and  conforms  to  the 
body  at  not  to  evidence  that  a  support  Is  worn.  It  is  constructed 
on  Mrictiv  scientifii.  anatomical  principles,  and  is  truly  a  godsend 
to  all  sufferers  from  spinal  troubles,  male  or' female.  We  also  make 
Scientific  Appliances  tor  protruding  abdomen,  weak  back,  stooping 
shoulders.  Send  for  free  booklet  and  letters  from  physicians,  physical 
InHtructors  .ind  those  who  know  from  experience  of  our  wonderful 
appliances.     Free  trial  caa  be  arranged.     Price,  04  to  ^Vft. 

STBAMBURG.  N.  Y.,  February  9.  IWl. 

After  having  worn  the  plaster-ofuaris  Jackets.  1  can  truthfully  say 

your  appliance:  is  far  more  comfortable  to  wear.     It  corrects  curvature 

quite  as  well  and  ftis  the  body  so  perfectly  that  no  one  would  suspect 

1  was  wearing  one.    You  have  my  lifelong  gratitude  and  well  wishes. 

IDA  BLX)0D. 

(Xj*  Thf  p!iister-o/'f.xris  Jacket  abovf  tneutioiied  rt-nt^hed  8)ii  lbs. 
Th--  Philo  B%trt  A^//iiime  put  on  in  its  place  xveigheii  tj  ounces 
—it  difference  of  tt$  ounces.     AfMila  Waal*4.     Uhtml  CaaalaiiMa. 

THE  PHILO  BVRT   MFG.   CO. 

•!•  THIRD  STRKBT.       -       -       JAMBKrOWM.  JV.  V. 


iIi^qH    h>/ 
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HAY-FEVER 


AMD 


ASTHMA 

CURED 

BY  THE 

iCola  Plant 


The  Kola  Plant. 


Junior  Munsey  readers  who  suffer  from  Hay-fever  or 
Asthma  will  be  glad  to  know  that  a  positive  cure  has  1>een 
found  for  these  diseases  in  the  Kola  Plant,lately  discovered 
in  West  Africa.  The  cures  wrought  by  this  new  botanic 
agent  are  really  marvelous.  Among  others  the  editor  of 
the  Farmer's  Magazine^  of  Washington,  D.  C,  Mr.  Alfrtrd 
Lewis,  testifies  that  after  many  years'  suffering,  especially 
in  Hay-fever  season,  the  Kola  Plant  completely  cured  him. 
He  was  so  bad  that  he  could  not  lie  down  night  or  day  for 
fear  of  choking.  Mr.  Wm.  Kuhler,  Sr.,  and  son,  of  Warren- 
town,  Mo.,  Mr.  C.  E.  Cole,  Oradell,  N.  J..  Miss  Mary 
Troy,  Whitechurch,  Ontario,  Canada,  suffered  for  years 
with  Hay-fever  and  Asthma,  but  were  completely  cured. 
Rev.  John  L.  Moore,  Alice,  S.  C;  Mr.  Frank  C.  Newall, 
Market  National  Bank,  Boston,  and  many  others  give  simi- 
lar testimony  of  their  cure  of  Hay-fever  and  Asthma,  after 
five  to  twenty  years  suffering,  by  this  wonderful  new  rem- 
edy. If  you  are  a  sufferer  send  to  The  Kela  lapertiaf  CMipaay, 
1144  Broadway,'  New  Yerk  City,  who,  to  prove  the  wonderful 
power  of  the  Kola  Plant,  will  send  every  reader  of  Thb 
Junior  Munsky  who  needs  it  a  Large  Case  by  mail  en- 
tirely free.  Hay-fever  sufferers  should  send  at  once,  so 
as  to  obtain  the  effects  before  the  season  of  the  attacks. 
It  costs  you  nothing}  and  you  should  surely  send  for  it. 


FREE 

KIDNEY  and  BLADDER 


Mailed  to  all  Sufferers  from  mtorders  of  the  Kidaejrs 

aad  Bladder,  Brifht's  Disease,  l^heumatisBi, 

Gravel,  Paia  ia  the  Back,  Dropsy,  etc 

Disorders  of  the  Kidneys  and  Bladder  cause  BrigrlU's 
Di.sease,  Rheumatism,  Gravel,-  Hmn  in  the  Back. 
Bladder  Disorders,  Dropsy,  etc.  For  these  diseases 
a  Positive  Specific  Cure  i.s  found  in  a  new  botanical 
discovery,  the  wonderful  Kava-Kava  Shrub,  called 
by  botanists  Xh^ piper  melhysticum^  from  the  Ganges 
River,  East  India.  It  has  the  extraordinary  record 
of  i,3oo  hospital  cures  in  30  days.  It  acts  directly 
on  the  Kidneys,  and  cures  by  draining  out  of  tbe 
Blood  the  poisonous  Uric  Acid,  Urates,  Lithates,  etc., 
which  cause  the  disease. 

Professor  Bdward  S.  Pogg,  the  Evangelist,  testifies  in  the 
Christian  Advocate  WivX  tlie  Kava-Kava  Shrub  cured  him 
in  one  month  of  severe  Kidney  and  Bladder  disease  of 
many  years'  standing.  Hon,  R.'C.  Wood,  of  Ix)well,  Ind., 
writes  that  in  four  weeks  he  was  cured  of  Rhenmatism. 
Kidnc\'  and  Bladder  disease,  after  ten  years'  suffering. 
Rev.  Thos.  M.  Owen,  of  West  Pawlet,  Vt..  and  others  giv^ 
similar  testimonv.  Many  ladies,  including  Mrs.  Lydia 
Valentine.  East  Worcester,  N.  Y.;  Mrs.  Maria  Wall.  Perry. 
Mich.,  also  testify  to  its  wonderful  curative  powers  iki 
Kidney  and  other  disorders.  .  • 

That  you  may  judge  of  the  valde  of  this  Great  Dis- 
covery for  yourself,  we  will  send  vou  one  l^t^  Ca«sr 
by  mail  free,  only  asking  that  wlien  cured  vourse|f 
you  will  recommend  it  to  others.  It  is  a  Sure  Specific 
and  cannot  fail.  Address,  The  Church  Kidney  Cure 
Company,  No.  431  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


In  answeringr  any  advertisement  on  this  M£e  it  is  desirable  that  you  meution  Thb  Ji'NIOR  MitRsa^  ^^C^"^^ 
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I  know  yoa  want  to  reduce  your  wet8rht.<bat-9robably  you 
think  it  impossible  or  are  afraid  the  remedy  is  worse  than  the 
disease.  Now,  let  me  tell  you  that  not  only  can  the  obesity  be  re- 
duced in  a  short  time,  but  vour  face,  form,  and  complexion  Nk411 
be  improved,  and  in  health  you  will  be  wonderfully  benefited. 
I  am  a  regular  practisinsr  physici^i^  havinsr  made  auspecialty  of 
this  subject.  Here  is  what  I  will  do  for  you.'  First;  I  send  you 
a  blank  to  fill  out :  when  it  comes.  I  fom'ard  a  five  weeks'  treat- 
ment. You  make  no  radical  chanire  in  your  food,  but  eat  as 
much  or  as  often  as  you  please.  No  bandafres  or  tigrht  lacing. 
No  harmful  dru^s  nor  sickening  pills.  The  treatment  can  be 
taken  privately.  You  will  lose  from  a  to  5  pounds  weekly, 
accordmg:  to  agre  and  condition  of  body.    At  tlie  end  of  five 

HENRY  C.  BRADFORD,  M.  D.. 


^Hteeks  you  are  to  report  to  me  and  I  will  send  further  treatment 
When  you  have  reduced  your  flesh  to  the  desired  weight,  you 
can  retain  it.  You  will  not  become  stout  aeain.  Your  face  and 
figure  will  be  well  shaped,  your  skin  will  be  clear  and  handr 
some ;  you  will  feel  10  to  20  years  younirer.  Ailment  of  the  heart 
and  other  vital  orfcans  will  be  cured.  Double  chin,  heav)'  abdor 
men,  flabby  cheeks  and  other  disagreeable  evidences  of  obesity 
are  remedied  speedily.  All  patients  receive  my  personal  atten- 
tion, whether  being  treated  by  mail  or  in  person;  all  correspond- 
ence is  strictly  confidentiaL  Treatment  for  either  sex.  Plain 
sealed  envelopes  and  ]>ackaffes  sent.  DisUnce  makes  no  differ- 
ence. Satisfaction  gruaranteed.  Send  for  my  new  oamphlet— it 
will  convince  you.  Mention  Thb  Juniok  Munsby*  Address 

24  East  23d  Street,  New  York. 


Cures  laldness 

Preventi   Hair   Falling  Outt   Removes   Dandrtsff, 

Stops  Itchioff  and  Restores  Luxuriant  Growth 

to  Shining  Scalps^  Eyebrows, 

and  Eyelashes. 


>e. 


No  Longer  any  Eicuse  for  Dandruff,  Falling  Hair 
or  Baldness. 

Tlie  above  cuts  plainly  show  for  themselves  what  the  remedy 
will  do. 

The  remedy  has  cured  thousands  and  no  one  need  fear  that  it  is 
harmful.  We  do  not  ask  you  to  take  our  word  for  it  or  any  one 
else's.  Send  for  a  free  trial  package  and  learn  for  yourself  just 
wliat  this  wonderful  remedy  will  do  for  you. 

The  remedy  also  cures  itching  and  dandruff,  sure  sigrns  of  ap- 
proachint?  baldness,  and  keeps  the  scalp  healthy  and  vigorous. 
It  also  restores  ^ray  hair  to  natural  color  and  produces  thick  and 
lustrous  eyebrows  and  eyelaslies.  By  sendiner  your  name  and  ad- 
dress to  the  Altenheim  Medical  Dispensary,  891. 't  Buttertield 
Buildingr,  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  enclosing:  a  2-cent  stamp  to  covef 
postage,  they  will  mail  you  prepaid  a  free  trial  package  of  their 
remarkable  remedv. 


^  MORPHINE^ 

Laudanum,  Cocmie  and  all  other 

DRUG    HABITS 
Free  Trial  Treatment  at  Nome 

PAINLESS,  HARMLESS,  SURE, 
PERMANENT,  ENTIRELY  NEW. 

We  will  send  any  one  addicted  to  Mornhine, 
or  other  drug  habits,  a  trial  treatment  sufficient 
for  ten  days,  FREE  OF  CHARGE,  of  the  most  re- 
markable remedy  for  this  purpose  ever  discovered, 
containing  the  great  vital  principle,  lacking  in  all 
other  remedies.  Send  name  and  address,  and 
prove  the  truth  or  falsity  of  our  claims,  at  our  ex- 
pense. Correspondence  invited  from  all,  espe- 
cially with  physicians.  From  the  time  of  taking 
first  dose  of  our  remedy,  all  desire  for  drugs  dis- 
appears. You  begin  at  once  to  sleep  well,  eat  well, 
and  gain  weight  and  strength.  The  only  remedy 
that  cures  without  causing  patient  any  suffering 
whatever.  Refractory  cases  solicited.  Indorsed  by 
physicians,  and  dissimilar  in  every  respect  from 
any  other  known  treatment.  Our  remedy  is  sure 
and  permanent,  and  at  end  of  treatment  leaves 
patient  with  health  entirely  recovered,  and  free 
from  all  desires  formerly  possessing  him.  Cor- 
respondence strictly  confi(leutial. 

ST.  JAMES  SOCIETY, 

1181  Broadway,     -     -     New  York  QAiy.  ^ 
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Overw^eigKt? 

If  70a  »re  ioo  fl««h J  we  cwn  aiipply  the  remedy. 

Mrs.  S.  Mann,  La_  Motte,  la.,  writes:  "Your  method  reduced 
my  weight  70  lbs.  in  less  than  3  months.  This  was  6  years  atro, 
and  I  nave  not  grained  an  ounce  in  weigrht  since."  Purely  veg- 
etable and  harmless  as  water.  Any  one  can  make  it  at  home  at 
little  or  no  expense.  No  starvinsj.  No  sickness.  We  will  mail 
a  box  of  it  and  full  particulars  in  a  plain  sealed  package  for  4  cts. 
for  postage. etc.    Hall  Chrmical  Co..Dcpt.  66,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Have  Tou  uot 
Rheumatism? 

For  RheiunatlBm,  that  horrible  plagni*,  I  discorered  a  harml^-M 
remedy,  and  in  order  that  every  snffering  reader  may  learn 
about  It,  I  win  gladly  mail  hira  a  trial  box  and  book  on  rheuma- 
tism free.  Write  without  fail— it  is  a  wonderful  remedy  which  UdA 
enabled  many  u  person  to  abandon  crutch  and  case.  AddreM 
JOHN  A.  SBirrH,  2276  Qermaola  Bldg..  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


/«  anttncring  any  advertise  went  ott  this  Page  it  is  dfsirabU  that  yon  mention  Thk  Juniok  Mi'nsfv. 
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Self  Adornment 

FOR  MAN,  ^OMAN  AND  CHILD 
BECAUSE  OF  THE  BEAUTIFUL  RINGS. 


Send  me  a  money  order  for  $2.00,  write  ptaloly, 
.«(tatiiigthe  month  of  your  birth,  and  I  will  send  yon 
by  resristered  mail  A  Splendid  SOUD  OOLO  RiNO. 
Set  with  yonr  Blrthstone  (or  imiution  diamond,  if 
you  so  order).  If  you  are  not  abeototdy  satisfid 
with  the  same,  return  it  and  I  will  refand  to  vou 
EVERY  CENT  of  your  money. 

I  can  supply  solid  gold  rings  from  |im,  and 
gold  filled  rings  for  25  and  50  cents  each. 

WATCHES  from  one  dollar. 

I  GUARANTEE  TO  PLEASE  YOU! 

49^  Whea  or4eriaf .  stMc  M  far  latfy.  fortlsMs  sr  cWli 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Watch«« 
Jewelry,  and  also  an  Imitation  Diamond  Stick  Pin. 
mailed  for  10  cents. 


JEWEL  SPECIALTY  CO.. 
Room  1918.  •  150  Nasiau  Street.  -  New  YotL 


BOOK    BARGAINS. 

An  Unprecedented  Offer. 


i  i     HANDSOME    CLOTH    BOUND    VOLUMES    FOR    82.00. 


Two   R.om«Li\tic  ToLles, 
by  ILobert  McDonald. 

••A  PRINCESS  AND  A  WOMAN/*     A  story  of 

the  "  Prisoner  of  Zenda  "  tvpc. 

lloth  and  gold,  252  pages.    Price  25  cents.    When 
ordered  by  mail,  10  cents  must  be  added  for  posuge 
and  packing, 
"IN  THE  REiON  OP  BORIS."    This  is  a  sequel  to 
the  forejjoitig. 

(.loth  and  gold.  2«4  pages.  Price  2r»  cents.  When 
ordered  by  mail,  1(>  cents  must  be  added  for  postage 
and  packini;. 

••Derrli\glorth/* 

by  Fr«Li\k  A.  Munsey. 

••  DERRINGFORTH/*  a  tale  of  New  York  and  the 
Maine  woods,  has  gone  throngh  several  editions. 
Tlie  ]iresent  one  is  in  two  volumes. 

Cloth  aiidgold,  Vol.  I.  2."»4  cages  ;  Vol.  11,  248 pages. 
Pri«  e  ."»<)  cents  for  the  two.  When  ordered  by  mail,  20 
cents  must  be  added  for  postage  and  packing. 

Two  TheoLtrical  Stories* 
by  MoLtthew  White.  Jr. 

'*  THE  APFAIR  AT  ISLINGTON  "  has  much  of  the 
detective  element  in  tl»e  tale,  and  it  is  not  easy  to 
foreshadow  the  denoufnient. 

<  loth  and  gold.  2 ?l 8  pap^s.     Pi  ice  25  cent«.    When 
ordered  by  mail,  10  cents  must  be  added  for  postage    i 
and  packing. 
"A  BORN   ARISTOCRAT  "  has  even  more  of  the 
theatrical  tinge  than  the  foregoing.    Its  author,  Mr. 
White,  is  the  dramatic  editor  of  Munsey's,  and  the 
side  of  the  theater  that  is  behind  the  scenes  plays  an 
important  part  in  this  narrative. 

Cloth  and  gold,  'J'JH  pages.  Price  2.'  cents.  W|»en 
ordered  by  mail,  lo  cents  must  be  added  for  postage 
and  packing. 

FRANK    A.    MUNSEY>    Publisher. 


Three  Books  for  Boys, 
by  Frank  A.  Munsey. 

*' UNDER  FIRE."  Mr.  Munsey's  first  long  stor)'. 
has  its  scene  laid  in  a  New  England  town.  Girls  will 
be  as  much  interested  in  it  a.s  the  bovs. 

Cloth  and  gold,  250  pages-     Price '25  cents.    Whea 

ordered  by  mail,  10  cents  must  be  added  fur  pMta^e 

and  packing. 

••AFLOAT  IN  A  GREAT  CITY  ••  contains  mny 

dramatic  scenes,  and  is  graphic  in  its  portrayal  vi 

certain  New  York  characteristics. 

Cloih  and  gold,  309  pages.    Price  25  cents.    When 

ordered  by  mail,  10  cents  must  be  added  tur  po^tast 

and  packing. 

**THE  BOY  BROKER,"  the  most  famous  ston-  of 

the  three,  received  some  splendid  noticea  and'lu« 

aold  heavily.    As  the  title  indicates^  it  is  a  stor>'  oi 

Wall  Street  in  miniature,  as  it  were. 

Cloth  and  gold,  261  pages.  Price  25  cents.  W>« 
ordered  by  mail,  10  cents  must  be  added  for  postage 
and  packins". 

When  ordered  at  one  time  to  be  sent  to  the  same  per- 
son, these  three  Ijooks  will  be  forwarded  postpaid  lotcT 
American  or  Canadian  address,  for  one  dollar. 

Two  Novels  of  TbdoLy: 

••HER  LADYSHIP."  by  Robert  McDomld,a  storr 
of  the  iuternationhl  marriage,  of  which  the  G«aM- 
Castellane  caae  is  a  prontinent  example. 

Cloth  and  gold,  268  pages.    Price  25  cents.    >^1wb 

ordered  by  mail,  11)  cents  must  be  added  for  po<>taire  v><^ 

packing. 

••THE  FIRST  PAMiUeS/'  by  Rlcbard  Mace,  an 

American  story  of  a  marriage  that  was  considered  a 

mistake. 

Cloth  and  «)ld,  249  pasres.  Price  25  cents.  Whfn 
ordered  by  mail,  10  cents  must  be  added  for  postage  aod 
packing. 

Ill  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York. 
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Cocoa 


Easy  to  Make — Easy  to  Digest  and  of  Exquisite  Flavor. 
Strengthening,  Refreshing  and  mo$t  Economical  in  use. 


ODOMETEit 


For  Carriages 
and  Automobiles 

RECORDS   THE  DISTANCE  TRAVELED. 

Write  for  descriptive  vItcuIat  J. 

S.  H.  DAVIS  6i  CO., 
68  A  70  PortUod  St.^  Skoston,  Maw. 


^ofou 
)SUep? 

Worry  kills  more  people  than 
work.  We  have  a  plan  to  cure 
sleeplessness  by  making  finan-' 
cial  wrecks  impossible,  A  poor 
man  can  live  well  and  save 
money.    Write  for  (free)  lxK)k let 


PENN  MUTUAL  LIFE 
INSURANCE    CO. 

.918  Chestnut  Street, 
PHILADELPHiA,  PA. 


COSTS  MOTHISiM  TO  IBIVmTKlATB. 


WRITE  rOK  OVM  PBOPOMTION.  AMY  WAT. 

$20  to  $35  *'V»likVL'*?"  MEN'SSd°«%«» 

-^ Exf:      $1,000  to  $1,500 

wwra  us  Towv. 


^,v.         ^...-i/vv  .-^  *i,500  ANNUAL  INCOME! 

■kc.  HMbtaK  tr  Toy  SdMMw  Wt*rt  014  RtMaMc  Firs. 

Mr.  Reed  ma<lote8.t6rirsl  jdnya.  Mr^Cns  wr  u-;  t  .^t  all  ih.- gocnU  1  can 
plate.  H'.(  C'nt  business.  Mr.  V.inci?  plftii-  )•»  t"  I40  worth  of  yixwls  a 
wcok.  Mr.  Sinhhs  ivs  :  Muttff^s  *cl  inif  o'ntirs  last  week.  YOU  MAKB 
I  f:^  Tl)  l^s  WE^LY  at  lioiuvM.r  trjvt  luijf  t»v  PROF.  CRAY'S  NBW 
«Ji;iCK  HROCHSS    if  (.OLl>.  SILVER.  MCKEL  AND  MkTAL  PLATING 

^  ..n  Watches,  irwelry.  taulbw ark.  411c yc  lbs.  all  m.-t.ii  ifiwuls: 

7      .ilsn  iell  .nittiis."  \Vf"v(r  tione  platlnif  for  vcars.    Will  start  v.>u.  T1:.A.CH 
VOr.  FITRNISH  RECIPES.  FORMULAS  AND  TRADB  SBCRBTS  IRHU 
r       Wf  inaki- oiitfirv  all  si-e«>.  v.-nil  thrin  out    oinplbtr,  w6rk  on  same  prin- 
.tuUMhtt  Ro-r- r>  Bros    .1.  th.-ir  best  t'l.uinv-.      IlKST   MADI!.     d'AR. 
AVTEHD.      THF.    RoYAI,.  VK(  »F.  r,R  AY'S  NEW  DIPPING  PKO- 
CI-S.S.  quirk.  <-.i5y.     Latest    Method.     O>o<l<  dipfvd    in    mettwl   metal 
taken  out  instHiitly  with    finest,  ino-st   brilliant   pl.ite.  ready  to  deliver. 
Tf>    k  pUle^'vcrv  'MHr*  «>itr.r;<iiter-d  to  we;^r  >;  to  lo  vcirs.    A  boy  ^atM  9U0  M  StN)  pM«m  fablcwMv  daily.      H»  o^rtrMly.  *fnmwm  m-  mmUktm  mnimm 
Tkrmfndoi'?   iVMANft  FoK  REFLATING.      Every  |>'rson,  fim  ilv.  hotel, -iffi  c    or   f.ictorv   h^ve  noodi    to  be   plated.      YOIT    WON'T  N'FFl' 
•"  AN\  AS^  i»v  ■   .r       A  v  .1  1.     Yoii  cm  hiro  Ix.vs  cheap  to  .Jo  vour  iilaiingr.  the  sanu'  .1^  w**.     Tins  business  is    honest  and  l<>fritlniate>.     Pfofit>  ^  V 
y.\nx<..     C  ^t.      >  .>  .1'   I -ht  ■(!.    Wr'r*  oM  e«tahlUli«Hf  Nna.    Tapltal  flOO.<MM».    I-ir^f.-st  mTrs.    Know  whats    required.  Customers  have  tienrks  « 
"r  f:uaran(*##««>rvlliinc.    I-BT  I'S  *%TART  YOlJ.       H.-n't  .lel.iv  .i -viinjle -I.tv      CATALOGI'K   FrBB. 
~     -■     T()DAY    lor    )u;w    Proposition,      I  A  l.lr^-ss     «RjiV  A  CO. 


FREE 


WKITi: 


PI.ATIW4S  WORKS, 

loao  MliiMi  BulMlav  Cteelmatl.  M*» 


/«  ansu'er/r/£  ony  advert  is,- tnent  oh  this  Pii^r  tt  is  drsiruHe  that  you  tuentioH  Thb  Junior  MtmSKV. 
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IMPERIAL 
GRANUM 

Dest  and  most  economical 

FOOD 

mahes  strong  healthy 

BABIES 

Begin  to  feed  your  baby  Imperial  Granum 
to-day  before  it  is  too  late  and  note  the 
siniple  directions  for  regulating  tKe  bowels 

Send    for    a    FIVHH   Saxnple    of 
Ixnperial  Granuxn 

JOHN-  CAJRTifT.  Ac  SON'S 

DJUHl'*  BU  1B3  ^TATl&R  STREET,  MEW  XORBL 


Of  Harifflfd.  CflnnecilcQf, 

Issues  Endowment  Policies  to 
either  men  or  women,  which 
(besides  giving  Five  other  options) 
GUARANTEE  when  the  Insured  is 
Fifty,  Sixty  or  Seventy  Years  Old 
TO  PAY  $1,500  IN  CASH  FOR 
EVERY  $1,000  of  Insurance  in  force. 

Sample  policies,  rates,  and  other  information 
will  be  given  on  application  to  the  Home  Office. 

JONATHAN  a  BUNCE,  President. 
JOHN  M.  HOLCOMBE.  Vice-President. 
CHARLES  H.  LAWRENCE.  SecreUry.  , 

WILUAM  A.  MOORE,  Asat.  Secretary. 


!■••«■ 


-^••^ 


If  you  have  occasional  ** shocks"  or  ** all-over- 
jumps" look  you  well  to  the  cause  and  shut  it 
off.  Nine  times  in  ten  the  cause  is  coffee.  Don't 
believe  it,  you  say.  Try  leaving  it  off  and  take 
Postum  Food  Coffee.  If  you  feel  a  return  of  that 
•* Divine  tingle  of  Health"  and  the  shocks  and 
nervous  feelings  disappear,  stomach  gets  better 
and  head  clears  up,  you  may  be  satisfied  you 
have  nipped  off  a  deadly  disease  in  good  time. 

Postum  Food  Coffee  does  rebuild  people. 


121  YEARS  OF  SUCCESS  f 

Walhryier&lii 

eSTABLISHEO  I7AO 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 
PURE. HICH -GRADE 

"OCOAand 
CHOCDIATE 

MOST  ANV  wtstrtmvatm'ei. 

Hi«NcsrPMnsiN 

CimOK  AWANOKI. 


TRADK  MAftK 


NOTE  TWt  TRADE  MARK 
ON   BVE«V 

GENUINE 

PACKAGE. 


Walter  Bahfir&CaUd 

1M>RCHESTER,MASS. 
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